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THE,  TAPLXN,  RICE,=CLERKIN  CO., 

AKron,  Ohio 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  the  best 
Sewer  Pipe  and  ClayworKing  Machinery 
“that  produces  the  results”  withou  ttrouble 
to  the  manufacturer,  in  the  United  States. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  No.  29. 


Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  largest  and  most  promi= 
nent  manufacturers  of  clay  products  in  the  world  who 
are  using  our  machinery. 


The  reason  they  have  sent  us  their 
business  is  not  on  account  of  the 
price,  but  it  is  because  we  have  had 
forty  years’  successful  experience  in 
knowing-  how  to  do  things. 

These  firms  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain 
Tile,  Fire  Proofing,  Wall  Coping 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Clay  Products  line. 


Capital  City  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Independent  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Winslow  &  Co., 

Portland,  Me. 

New  York  State  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Patton  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 
Patton,  Pa. 

National  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Webster  City,  Iowa 
Marshalltown  S.  P.  &  T.  Co., 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 
What  Cheer  Clay  Products  Co., 

What  Cheer,  Iowa 
The  Granite  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

Windsor  Clay  Products  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkkb. 
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2,000,000  Brick  and  Block  are  made 
Daily  on  this  Machine 


CANTON  SPECIAL  . BRICK  MACHINE 


Powerful  and  Smooth  Running  Brick  Machine  which  has 

given  Unequaled  Satisfaction. 

It  will  give  you  uninterrupted  service  and  save  the  loss  and  an¬ 
noyances  of  breakdowns. 

The  gearing  is  all  cut  steel,  I  2-inch  and  1  0-inch  face.  Thrust 
bearing  of  the  marine  type  and  extra  large.  The  entire  machine  is 
built  with  a  big  factor  of  safety.  It  will  save  you  repair  bills. 


NOTHING  WEARS  OUT  BUT  THE  AUGERS. 


Metropolitan  Block 
Jamestown  Block 
Akron  Granite  Block 
Albion  Block 


Bessemer  Block 
Alton  Block 
Buffalo  Block 
Peebles  Block 


Are.  All  Made  on  Canton  Special  Machines. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

See  additional  ads  on  pages  170  and  171. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted, 

You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

f  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
of  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape,  the  spacing,  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen — all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

f  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

fWe  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus.  ^ 

t  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  by  the  thousand. 

f  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  number  of  sheets  wanted  and 
what  for. 

^  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

^  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No*  624  North  Union  St., 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

S/AVIING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top.  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  217-E. 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


ATLAS  CAR  Sc  MFG. 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  Thi  Clay-Wobkzb. 
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The  Rodgers  Unit-Control  Dryer 

(Patent  applied  for) 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  LATEST  TYPE  OF  RODGERS  DRYER 

An  entirely  new  application  of  principle  in  Waste  Heat  D  yer  Construction 

Pronounced  by  Clay  Manufacturers  and  Engineers,  who  have  seen  it  in  oper¬ 
ation,  as  the  most  successful  dryer  designed  for  the  drying  of  Clay  Products  in  the 
past  20  years,  and  the  dryer  t hat  will  be  universally  used  in  the  future. 

Each  tunnel,  or  compartment,  is  operated  as  a  UNIT,  and  the  tempering,  dry-  1 
ing  and  cooling  is  done  without  moving  the  product. 

Each  compartment  is  absolutely  under  control ,  at  aV 
times, as  to  temperature ,  Volume  and  Velocity  of  air  and  can 
be  instantly  changed  to  suit  conditions. 

The  operating  device  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  simplest  ever  put  in  a 
dryer. 

Temperature,  volume  and  velocity  of  air  is  controlled  from  a  central  station. 

Jin  Jlbsolutely  Successful  Tender  Clay  Dryer 

Fireproofing.  Tile,  Brick,  etc.,  can  be  dried  without  checking. 

Every  cubic  foot  of  air  carries  out  its  quota  of  moisture. 

It  is  the  only  dryer  so  designed  as  to  permit  the  making  of  practical  and  sci¬ 
entific  tests  of  the  product. 

NOTE: 

Although  a  number  of  these  dryers  have  been  sold  to  some  of  America’s  most  progressive  Clay 
Product  Manufacturers,  no  catalogue  has  yet  been  issued.  Mr.  Rodgers  will  call  personally  and  explain 
fully  the  merits  of  the  Dryer  to  those  interested. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Meat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States. 

30  North  LaSalle  Street  .:.  CHICAGO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 


Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson- Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting'  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Mcllroy  Belting  Co.,  The 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building) 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Marion  Brick  Works. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving) 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Marlon  Rriok  Works. 

Mayer  Brick  Co..  C.  P. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 


Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 

Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Onio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Loaders. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co..  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm.  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Becutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Gas  Machinery  Co 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfrtd. 

Cable  Conveyors. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaeffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The 
Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hesslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co..  H.  W. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Contracting  Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaeffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Dunn  Wire  Cut  Lug  Brick  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H_ 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  B.  M. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Webb  Wire  Works. 


Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  El  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co..  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


(Continued  on  pa^e  9.) 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Sold  by  the  C,  W.  RAYMOND  CO 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IIND 
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Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg-.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Frsase  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  E.igr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Damp  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 


Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Eocomotives. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaeffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Gas  Machinery  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 


Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  11.) 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,'  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Towering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 


ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles. 

Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc. 

Hand  presses,  molds  in  metal  and  plaster. 

Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  interlockings,  Spanish  S  or 
mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing 

tiles. 

MUELLER  BROS. 

1436  MacKlind  Ave.,  (on  Frisco  Tracks)  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Westinghouse  Motors  Driving  Machinery  in  a  Southern  Brick  Plant. 


This  Modern  Brick  Plant 

Is  Operated  by  Westinghouse  Individual  Motor  Drive 


Westinghouse  brick  plant  specialists  assisted  in 
the  selection  and  layout  of  the  plant,  and  as  a 
result  a  convenient  arrangement,  giving  econom¬ 
ical  transmission  of  power  was  obtained. 


These  experts  are  at  your  service,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  come  to  your  plant  to  outline  a  system 
of  drive  that  will  assure  economy  and  reliability. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I 

i 

j 

i 

i 


■. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 
BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 
BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
BUTTE,  MONT. 
CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CINCINNATI.  O. 

C LEY E LAN D,  O. 
COLUMBUS,  O. 

*  DALLAS.  TEX. 
DAYTON.  O. 

DENVER.  COL. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

*EL  PASO,  TEX. 

*  West! 


DISTRICT  OFFICE! 

•HOUSTON,  TEX. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
JOPLIN.  MO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

nghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
OMAHA,  NEB. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Co.  of  Texas. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 
SPOKANE.  WASH. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
TACOMA.  WASH. 
TOLEDO.  O. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Hollow  Fartition  Tile. 
Evens  &  Howard,  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R 

Insurance. 

Campbell  &  Randall. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Callaway  Engr,  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Casting's  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Iiocomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


Mineral  Faint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co  ,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Faints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
ei  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  El 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Kails  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


PRESS  BRICK 

and 

Rooting  Tile  Machinery 

The"Best  and  Most  "Practical 
and  for  yill  Capacities . 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKACE. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
AND  FURNACES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  jno. 

Lieber’s  Code.  Long  Distance 

Cable  Address,  ’Phone 

GRATH,  St.  Louis.  Bell,  Main  235. 
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Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
The  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Chisholm.  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 
Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co..  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewe’-  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Slips. 

Corundum  Products  Co. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Auto  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co.  * 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks., 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co,. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co. 
Unloading  Device  for  Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

.  Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


FREIGHT  RATES  ON  BRICK 

WHAT  THEY  ARE  AT  PRESENT  AND  CHANGES  AND 
ADVANCES  PROPOSED  BY  THE  RAILROADS. 

Schedules  of  rates  from  and  to  any  set  of  points  carefully 
compiled  by  the  Lent  Traffic  Company,  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Every  brick  shipper  should  have  this  information  for  his 
guidance  and  protection. 

Know  your  own  rates;  what  they  are  likely  to  be,  and 
what  your  competitor  pays.  Write  the  LENT  TRAFFIC 
COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  stating  your  wants. 


RATES  SUPPLIED  AT  NOMINAL  COST. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokker. 


The  Season  of  Resolutions 


THE  New  Year  has  come.  Tis  the  sea¬ 
son  of  resolutions — the  time  of  year 
when  all  folks  plan  and  resolve  for  the 
seasons  to  follow.  ’Tis  now  that  the  progres¬ 
sive  business  man  maps  out  his  year’s  cam¬ 
paigns  and  puts  his  place  of  business  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  handle  the  orders  he  knows  are  coming. 

’Tis  now,  Mr.  Clay  worker,  that  you  should 
take  the  time  to  look  a  little  way  into  the 
future.  True,  the  year  just  closed  has  been  a 
record  breaker,  but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
conditions  predict  that  the  year  1914  will  by  far 
surpass  any  previous  year  in  building  activities. 
Still  more  interesting  is  the  assurance  that  a 
greater  per  cent,  of  this  building  will  be  done 
with  clay  products  than  heretofore. 

Are  you  planning  to  get  your  just  share  of 
this  business?  Have  you  resolved  to  go  after  it 
in  earnest?  Have  you  decided  to  place  your 
plant  in  preparedness  for  the  year’s  work? 
These  are  questions  which  demand  your  imme¬ 
diate  consideration  if  you  wish  to  secure  the 
business  which  is  rightfully  yours. 

Now — during  the  usual  winter  lull — is  the 
most  suitable  and  only  practical  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  needed  changes  and  repairs.  In  a 
couple  of  months  you’ll  be  busy  again  and  if 


you  wait  until  then  to  do  your  repairing  it  will 
be  up-hill  work;  it  will  not  only  be  difficult  to 
make  the  repairs  satisfactorily,  but  your  regu¬ 
lar  operations  will  be  somewhat  retarded.  You 
can  guard  against  such  a  situation  if  you  re¬ 
solve  right  now — at  this  time  of  resolutions — to 
employ  your  spare  time  in  making  necessary 
alterations  and  machinery  additions. 

You  know  our  line  comprises  every  machine 
and  appliance  that  is  needed  in  the  clay  plant — 
and  all  of  them  are  built  upon  efficiency  lines. 
The  past  year  has  seen  a  number  of  wonderful 
improvements  created  by  The  C.  W.  Raymond 
Company,  most  prominent  among  these  being 
the  “CWR”  Brick  Machine  and  the  Mobile 
No.  4  Automatic  Brick  Cutter.  We  also  evolved 
the  new  Raymond  Friction  Clutch  Pulley, 
which  has  met  with  a  wa/m  reception. 

We  have  resolved  to  keep  up  the  progressive 
pace  during  1914  and  happy,  indeed,  will  be  the 
clayworker  who  resolves  to  install  none  but 
Raymond  machinery. 

As  in  the  past,  we  will  be  ever  ready  to  assist 
you  in  solving  your  equipment  difficulties.  Our 
years  of  experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Your  inquiry  will  place  you  under  no  obliga¬ 
tions  whatever. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  World 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Resolve  to  Use 


tv 


The  Raymond 
Patented  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 


Higher  heats  are  obtainable  with  the  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  than 
with  any  other  type  of  Dryer.  This  is  of  great  advantage  in  drying  shales,  fire-clays 
and  other  materials  which  stand  rapid  drying.  The  perfect  control  of  atmospheric  cir¬ 
culation  also  enables  you  to  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays.  Even  radiation  with  no  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  guards  against  damaged  ware. 

For  fuel  either  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  can  be  used.  The  saving  accomplished  with 
this  Dryer  has  in  some  instances  reached  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  You  can  easily  save 
more  than  half  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  built  wholly  of  fire-proof  materials  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ask  us  to  more  fully  explain  it.  Your  inquiry  does  not  place  you  under  any  obliga¬ 
tions.  Let  us  hear  from  you  now. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Both  These  Appliances 


This  kiln  places  the  temperature  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
Allows  him  to  handle  the  air  in  any  desired  proportions. 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compartment. 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  burner. 
Requires  less  labor  for  operation. 

Handles  all  the  fuel  at  one  point  and  utilizes  every  heat  unit. 

Reduces  your  fuel  costs  by  more  than  half. 

Gives  you  a  larger  per  cent  of  good  ware. 

Write  us  to-day.  We  are  interested  in  that  kiln  proposition  of  yours. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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The  Ideal  Features  of  Dry  Press  Building 

Are  Found  in 


The  Berg 


In  this  press  the  brick  gets  three  distinct  pres¬ 
sures,  which  eliminates  granulated  centers.  All 
working  parts  are  above  the  clay  line,  thus  guarding 
against  wear  of  the  parts  from  foreign  substances. 

The  plungers  are  adjustable.  Thickness  of  brick  can 
be  changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Simple,  strong  and 
easy  of  access.  Requires  less  operating  power  than 
any  other  press  doing  like  work. 

The  Berg  is  Best  by  Right  of  Superiority 


You’ll  Eventually 

This  Pulley 

because  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  type  of 
friction  clutch  pulley  being  manufactured  today. 

It  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate 
all  those  exasperating  clutch  troubles. 

Only  after  we  were  convinced  of  its  unequaled 
merits  did  we  offer  the  Raymond  Fritch  Clutch 
Pulley  to  the  clay  trades.  Do  you  want  a  detailed 
description?  Then  write  us  at  once. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton  '  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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PATENT  HAND  PRESS 


Our  Patent  Hand  Power  Dry  Press  is 
used  very  extensively  for  manufacturing 
ornamental  bricks  as  it  can  easily  be  fitted 
with  molds  to  make  the  different  designs. 
This  Press  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Bricks  made  on  this 
press  are  equal  in  hardness  and  density  to 
those  made  on  a  steam  power  press. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  dry 
press  machinery  and  brickyard  pupplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Avenues, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


ELWOOD 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Ch'cago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y.-T  reas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Begin  the  New  Year  right,  with  a  membership  in  the  Bureau. 

Watch  and  save  on  your  operating  expenses,  and  your  bank  account 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

THE  COST  OF  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE  is  an  expense  item 
to  be  considered.  Members  who  insured  their  plants  in  the  Bureau  in  1913 

SAVED  72% 

of  their  net  premiums  paid  in,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  BEST  fire 
insurance  protection. 

The  Bureau  begins  the  New  Year,  a  Successful  Organization. 

No  un-paid  losses 
A  large  membership 
Expert  insurance  service 
A  factor  in  the  clay¬ 
working  industry. 

CAN  WE  INCLUDE  YOU? 

Correspondence  solicited. 

CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 

Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  Thj  Clat-Wobkeh 
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HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
HAVE  YOU  WASTED? 


Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  Bureau  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  fifteen  years,  less  than  one  hun= 
dred  manufacturers  of  clay  products  have  paid  to 
insuring  corporations  for  fire  insurance  covering 
their  plants,  $513,657.30.  In  return  they  received 
in  reimbursement  for  fire  losses,  $145,590.84,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  insuring 
corporations  of  $368,066.46. 

Is  this  not  an  expensive  form  of  protection,  and 
a  waste  of  your  money?  It  is  an  expense  which 
you  can  remedy  by  co-operating  with  the  Bureau, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 


Let  Us  Tell  You  All  About  It. 


m 


mm 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  j 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  BrotMood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  OI\io 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

VltriFied  Stale  ana  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  ana  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 

'avb'CFld.no  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  F»mSAUt 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Strcator,  III. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitriiied  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

jH0Y  VITRIFIED  BRICK  COM 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“McAVOY  BLOCK” 

1 

Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAYING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

C.P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 

The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 
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Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BEST. 

‘WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?” 


IRONSTONE  BLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


C.  C.  Orthweix,  Pres. 

W.  P.  Whitney.  Gen.  Man. 


L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

See.  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

fJOLUMBIAN  &IDEWALK  BRICK  and  PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK 
hea^est^raffl^of  aindinn°VerHtWTnty  years  successfully  stood  the 

Samples  ^  bGSt  pavlng  materlaL 


Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Pitre  Clays,  Tetnra  Cotta  Clays,  Kao¬ 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
>  75*** and  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 

Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO,, 

(C.  A.  Blooafletd,  Tress,  sod  Manajer) 

P  O.  Box  413.  mETUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


Marion  Brick  Works 

Montezuma,  Ind. 

MARION  PAVEPS 

A  Strictly  High  Class  Paving  Block. 

Also 

FANCY  FACE  BUILDING  BRICK, 
COLONIALS,  ANTIQUES,  ETC. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of 


BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery 


Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty=Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  ot  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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STEEL 

CROSS-HEAD. 


Both  upper  and  lower  cross-heads  are  of  steel  and  of  such  dimen¬ 
sions  as  put  these  parts  beyond  breakage.  The  wearing  surfaces 

againTthe  steel  guide's"055'1^  bemg  babbitted  where  workin^ 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

7  n  C  M  M  A  * 


Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


549  West  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ANOTHER  KEYSTONE  REPRESS 


For  FURNACE  BLOCKS  and 
Large  Fire-Clay  Shapes 


KEYSTONE  NUHBER 
FOUR 

Receives  a  clot  as  much  as 

7 V2  inches  thick  and  deliv¬ 
ers  a  finished  block  as  long 
as  20  inches. 

Crank  shaft  forged  from 
Chrome=Nickel  Steel. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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If  your  yard  is 
an  average  yard, 
and  your  clay  an 
average  clay,  the 
right  drying  sys= 
tem  for  you  is  The 
Standard  Natural 
Draft  Steam  Sys= 
tem. 

The  Standard 
Drier’s  remarka= 
ble  25=year  record 
of  success  is  proof 
of  that  fact. 


Our  new  catalog  (now  in  press) 
tells  why  The  Standard  will  dry  your 
clay  with  the  best  possible  results.  It 
also  gives  a  list  of  the  many  users  of 
The  Standard  Drier,  any  of  whom 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  their  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this 
new  catalog.  Address:  The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1547  McCarty  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ipd. 
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Mention  Thu  Clay- Worker. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association'  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  LX  I 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JANUARY,  1914. 


No.  1 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker 

TERRA  COTTA  A  FEATURE  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
BUILDING  EXPOSITION,  LEIPZIG,  GERMANY. 

By  T.  W.  Grave. 


THERE  are  certain  words  which,  whenever  they 
make  their  appearance  before  us  in  sound  or 
script,  bring  to  our  minds  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  pictures  of  a  certain  kind  and  variety,  some  words 
more  and  others  less,  some  words  bring  pleasure,  oth¬ 
ers  sadness  and  sorrow.  To  cite  only  two  examples. 
For  instance,  there 
is  the  word  “exhibi¬ 
tion.”  Whenever 
we  hear  or  read  this 
word  we  can  not 
help  but  hear  a  tu¬ 
mult  of  noises, 
smell  a  composite 
of  odors,  and  see  a 
mess  of  buildings, 
towers,  pavillions, 
flags,  flowers,  foun¬ 
tains  and  people 
whirling  around  us. 
and  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  we 
are  going  to  get 
into  the  game  our¬ 
selves.  It  makes 
us  dizzy  and  dumb. 

With  a  good  friend 
of  ours  it  was  even 
worse.  It  acted  in 
in  a  somewhat  pe¬ 
culiar  way  upon 
him.  We  were  with 
him  when  it  hap¬ 
pened  the  last  time. 

He  suddenly  be¬ 
came  pale,  trem¬ 
bled,  stared,  then 
closed  his  eyes  and 


fell,  his  breath  was  slow  and  labored,  sweat  was  on  his 
forehead.  He  took  our  hands  and  mumbled,  “Some 
day  I  die  of  it — die  of  exhibitionitis.” 

We  sincerely  trust  that  not  all  readers  are  feeling 
like  our  friend,  for  it  would  mean  an  early  death  of 
this  paper— a  basket  death — the  worst  death  that  can 
befall  a  writing  that — in  the  opinion  of  some  sarcastic 
minds — would  not  be  worth  this  trouble. 

Let  us  cite  another  example,  one  that  will  create 
an  entirely  different  effect  than  the  one  described. 
There  is  another  word,  or  rather  two  small  words, 
which  bring  to  our  minds  some  fine  thoughts,  pictures 

and  feelings. 
Whenever  we  hear 
the  words  “terra 
cotta”  it  gets  our 
classic  nerve.  We 
think  of  history,  we 
think  of  Roman 
architecture,  we  see 
churches  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  art,  we 
have  piercing  sky¬ 
scrapers  before  our 
minds  glittering  in 
the  sunshine,  we 
see  cozy  fire  places, 
vestibules  and 
shady  resting 
places  where  waters 
murmur  and  foun¬ 
tains  spring.  We 
have  some  such 
pictures  right  be¬ 
fore  us.  They  were 
taken  on  the 
grounds  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Build¬ 
ing  Exhibition  held 
in  Leipzig,  Ger¬ 
many.  They  are 
fine  specimens  of  a 
noble  art  that  can 
only  be  created  by 
terra  cotta. 
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In  Fig-.  1  we  have  a  bathroom  with  its  fore-room. 
The  figures  on  the  columns  are  symbolizing  with  their 
inclined  shells  the  flowing  water.  It  is  all  built  of 
highly  opaque  glazed  wall  tiles  and  terra  cotta  of  light 
coloring.  The  walls  and  floors  are  smooth  and  reflect- 


Fig.  1.  A  Bath  Room  Made  Entirely  of  Clay  Products. 


Fig.  3.  A  Display  of  Brown  and  Matt  Glazed  Green 

Terra  Cotta. 

ing  like  water  itself.  We  can  hardly  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  taking  a  plunge  in  the  rear.  There  is  no  place 
for  dirt  and  dust.  Cleanliness  is  the  symbol  of  it  all. 
We  cannot  think  of  any  better  word  than  cleanliness 
in  seeing  this  picture  and  “cleanliness  is  godliness.” 


In  Fig.  2  we  have  a  foreroom  or  hall  with  a  fire¬ 
place  and  stairway.  There  is  no  flimsiness  in  the  de¬ 
sign.  The  glaze  is  of  gray  color  and  harmonizes  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  character  of  the  exhibit. 

Fig.  3  symbolizes  the  antique.  It  expresses  quiet- 


Fig.  5.  Exterior  View  of  “Wandplatten  Fabrick  Grohn- 
Wegesack”  Exhibit. 


Fig.  2.  Attractive  Hall  Fireplace  in  Grey  Terra  Cotta. 


ude  and  peace;  it  invites  to  ponder  and  to  reflect.  In 
the  center  there  is  a  fountain  of  slowly  running  water, 
running  steadily  without  cessation,  as  does  the  time. 
Higher  up  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  there  are  some 
urns  resting  in  niches,  resting  undisturbed.  The  pilas- 
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ters  are  of  brown  glaze,  while  the  center  fountain  and 
the  urns  appear  in  matt  glazed  green  of  darker  shade. 

In  Fig.  4  we  find  an  entirely  different  expression. 
There  is  life  and  unrest.  There  is  fine  mosaic  work 
of  dark  green  with  gold  and  other  vivid  colors.  Thin 
streams  of  water  are  springing  from  cascade  to  cas¬ 
cade,  nourishing  young  plants  and  creating  life  and 
joy.  And  crowning  it  all  there  is  a  young  being  in  the 
white  of  innocence.  It  is  a  story  of  to  be  and  to  be¬ 
come,  written  in  terra  cotta. 

In  Fig.  5  we  have  an  outside  view  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  “Wandplatten  Fabrik  Grohn — Wegesack  near 
Bremen,”  housing  the  rooms,  Figs.  1,  2  and  3.  The 
outside  is  not  less  noble  and  fine  in  its  design.  The 
tiles  are  matt  glazed  and  of  vellow-brownish  color. 


tures.  A  just  and  complete  description  is  not  possible, 
there  is  no  language  rich  enough  for  the  beauties  of 

terra  cotta.  - 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CITY  PLANNING  EXHIBITION  OF  INTEREST 
TO  CLAYWORKERS. 


HOUSED  IN  THE  exhibition  rooms  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  great  New  York  Public  Library  a 
city  planning  exhibit  occupied  the  attention  of 
interested  New  Yorkers  and  others  during  the  last 
week  of  November  and  the  first  week  of  December. 
It  was  the  first  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  new  sci¬ 
ence  of  city  planning  which  the  country  has  ever  seen, 
and  many  thousands  filed  through  the  door  and  by  the 


Fig.  4.  A  Beautiful  Exhibit  of  Wall  and  Mosaic  Tile  in  Dark  Green,  Gold  and  Vivid  Colors. 


Upon  the  columns  in  the  niches  between  the  doors  are 
lovely  artistic  figures,  matt  glazed  in  patina  green. 

Fig.  6  is  a  porch  or  garden  house.  It  is  some  fine 
work  and  hardly  needs  much  explanation.  The  writer 
does  not  recall  the  color  effects  and  must  leave  this  to 
the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  reader. 

In  Fig.  7  we  have  a  quarter  of  the  circular  vesti¬ 
bule  of  the  Dresden  house  before  us.  It  was  made  by 
Villeroy  and  Boch  of  Dresden  and  designed  by  Prof. 
Hempel  and  other  artists.  All  is  glazed,  the  pilasters 
are  of  blueish  gray  between  niches  of  dark  and  light 
blue.  Above  the  latter  are  dancing  children.  The 
center  fountain  with  its  matt  glazed  green  basins  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  art  and  terra  cotta. 

This  may  suffice  fjor  the  explanation  of  our  pic- 


forms  containing  the  various  exhibits  during  the  two 
weeks.  Naturally  in  a  great  city  like  New  York  these 
thousands  comprised  all  classes  and  varieties  of  opin¬ 
ions  and  occupations.  Some  went  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  they  might  expect  to  see  and  others  quite 
the  opposite.  Many  carried  away  definite  impressions 
by  which  their  own  immediate  surroundings  could  be 
improved,  while  probably  others  discovered  nothing  of 
value  in  the  maps  and  plans  and  photographs  and 
models  there  displayed. 

Unquestionably  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunities  structural  engineers  have  ever  had  to  become 
acquainted  with  modern  ideas  of  city  arrangement. 
Engineers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  time  has 
passed  when  any  hodge  podge  of  street  arrangement 
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will  satisfy  the  average  city  or  even  town  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  even  more  true  of  Europe,  where  scien¬ 
tific  city  planning  has  been  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
perfection  during  the  past  few  years,  especially  in  Germany. 
England  has  followed  closely  after,  and  France  and  Italy  are 
much  interested  in  the  improvement  of  urban  arrangement 
and  surroundings. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  a  review  of  w'hat  was 
shown  at  this  exhibition.  Indeed,  the  engineer  or  other  inter¬ 
ested  person  who  hoped  to  acquire  a  reasonably  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  should  have  studied  the  dis¬ 
play  for  at  least  a  week.  An  examination  of  a  few  hours  af¬ 
forded  opportunity  only  for  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
marvels  which  already  have  been  accomplished. 

The  principal  idea  in  all  the  plans  presented  was  that  of 
economy  of  space  combined  with  artistic  treatment  of  build¬ 
ings  and  streets.  Economy  of  space  carried  with  it  economy 
of  time  in  reaching  certain  specified  points.  If  space  in  city 


in  this  pliant  material.  These  features  do  not  include  its  use 
as  decorations  on  buildings  which  were  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Street  engineers  have  the  example  of  successful  work  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad  made  wholly  from  brick  of  varying 
colors.  Obviously  these  photographs  were  not  intended  to 
exemplify  the  work  made  from  clay  either  in  streets  or  their 
decorations,  but  the  beauties  worked  out  in  this  material  were 
prominent  in  more  than  one  of  the  great  cities  of  both  conti¬ 
nents.  What  has  been  done  by  these  communities  suggests 
what  might  be  done  when  city  planning  is  taken  up  as  a  sci¬ 
ence  throughout  the  country,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  no  city  will  attempt  to  develop  without  the  advice  of  a 
permanent  commission,  which  will  have  in  charge  a  compre¬ 
hensive  scheme  for  harmonizing  growth  in  all  directions. 

It  would  seem  from  an  examination  of  this  exhibition  that 
in  its  branches  of  engineering  lies  an  opportunity  for  the 
structural  brick  men  which  should  not  be  neglected.  One  need 


Fig.  6.  A  Magnificent  Porch  or  Garden  House  in  Terra  Cotta  Exhibited  in  the  International  Building  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Leipzig,  Germany. 


arrangement  is  made  to  perform  its  utmost  of  accommodation 
it  will  mean  that  economy  in  time  must  follow.  In  other 
words,  a  proper  arrangement  would  result  in  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  two  given  points,  or,  it  might  be  said,  important  points, 
would  be  reduced  to  the  shortest  possible  length.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  happens  when  a  city  is  planned  upon  a  scientific 
scheme,  which  provides  for  the  harmonious  development  of  all 
its  industries  and  activities. 

The  principal  interest,  perhaps,  to  the  clay  men  was 
the  quantity  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  shown  by  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  various  streets  and  decorative  features  in  the  cities 
of  Europe  and  America.  An  example  was  a  street  of  low 
rental  cottages  at  Letchworth,  England,  all  of  which  were 
built  of  brick.  Photographs  of  Berlin,  Germany,  showed  the 
use  of  terra  cotta  in  a  great  many  decorative  ways.  Numer¬ 
ous  cities  in  America  have  adopted  terra  cotta  to  decorate 
their  streets.  In  some  instances  lighting  supports  are  made 
of  terra  cotta,  and  in  others  public  convenience  stations  are 
very  handsome  examples  of  architectural  beauty  worked  out 


go  no  farther  than  the  photographs  displayed  to  prove  that  no 
other  building  material  affords  such  opportunities  for  hand¬ 
some  work  as  clay.  This  may  be  in  form  of  terra  cotta  or 
in  brick  used  in  buildings,  or  as  the  surface  of  streets.  It  may 
be  in  one  way  or  another,  yet  clay  is  unquestionably  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  the  city  planners  of  the  future  can  and  will  use 
to  best  advantage. 

This  exhibition  is  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States.  It  is  recommended  that  engi¬ 
neers  and  brick  men  in  all  these  cities  devote  some  time  to 
the  study  of  the  plans  for  the  improvement  of  cities  therein 
represented.  While  it  may,  in  a  way,  gratify  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  engineer,  it  should  convince  the  brick  and  terra 
cotta  men  that  they  have  here  an  opportunity  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  business  which  has  never  been  equaled  along 
certain  lines.  The  production  of  chaste  designs  for  various 
types  of.  decorative  street  work  should  encourage  all  these 
manufacturers  to  undertake  a  thorough  study  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  time  to  do  this  is  now.  While  in  the  aggre- 
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gate  a  great  many  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  have 
taken  up  city  planning,  the  total,  as  compared  with  the  entire 
number  of  towns,  is  so  small  that  the  future  contains  oppor¬ 
tunities  hitherto  unsuspected.  As  in  all  movements  of  this 
character,  the  first  men  in  the  field  are  the  ones  who  will  reap 
the  greatest  rewards.  The  first  brick  men  or  terra  cotta 
manufacturers  who  develop  new  and  attractive  designs  for 
use  in  the  streets  in  whatever  way  may  be  desirable,  will  be 
the  oneg  who  will  be  most  liberally  rewarded.  The  time  will 
come,  and  that  shortly,  when  all  American  cities  will  have 
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a  commission  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  have  the  planning  of 
the  growih  of  their  tow' ns  in  such  directions  as  will  seem  most 
desirable.  The  age  of  mere  commercialism  is  passing.  The 
time  wrhen  the  artistic  sense  of  the  communities  will  exert 
itself  is  at  hand.  The  opportunity  of  the  clay  manufacturer 
is  here  and  now.  He  who  sees  and  heeds  has  before  him  a 
royal  road  in  an  entirely  new'  and  practically  unoccupied  field 
for  the  exploitation  of  his  wares.  City  planning  in  its  future 
development  means  additional  profits  for  every  brick  and  terra 
cotta  manufacturer  in  America. 


INDIVIDUAL  ELECTRIC  DRIVES. 


What  the  Woodworking  Industry  is  Accomplishing  with  Electric  Transmission 

and  its  Importance  to  the  Clay  Industry. 


fERYWHERE  that  electric  motors  are  used 
for  driving  machinery  there  enters  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  relative  efficiency  of  individual  mo¬ 
tors  and  group  drives.  Naturally,  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  clayworking  industry  taking 
up  quite  extensively  electric  transmission, 
the  same  question  enters  there.  We  find  some  plants  equipped 
with  motors  to  line  shafting  driving  groups  of  machines,  and 
we  find  other  plants  where  the  arrangement  consists  quite 
largely  of  individual  motors.  In  this  the  clayworking  industry 
is  but  following  in  the  footsteps  of  other  industries,  which 
have  changed  over  from  the  old  central  power  plant  and  belt 
transmission  to  the  use  of  electric  transmission,  and  in  many 
instances  to  the  discontinuing  of  their  own  power  plant  and 
the  buying  of  outside  current. 

The  one  point  the  clayw'orking  industry  does  not  seem 
to  have  grasped  thoroughly  yet  is  the  difference  in  the  size 
of  individual  motors  as  required  in  the  clayworking  industry 
and  as  required  in  many  other  lines.  Take  the  woodwork¬ 
ing  industry,  for  example,  where  electric  transmission  has 
long  been  an  important  factor  and  where  today  the  indi¬ 
vidual  motor  is  quite  conspicuous,  and  we  have  motors 
ranging  as  a  rule  from  a  single  horsepower  up  to  thirty  and 
forty  horsepower,  but  many  of  the  individual  motors  are  be¬ 
tween  five  and  ten  horsepower.  In  the  brick  business  the 
individual  motors  usually  run  heavy  as  compared  to  the 
individual  motors  in  many  other  lines.  Take  the  installation 
report  made  by  T.  E.  Simpers,  of  The  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  for  example  and  there 
are  dry  pans  operating  with  forty  horsepower  motors, 
and  pug  mills  with  forty  horsepower,  and  in  the  whole 
list  only  a  couple  of  motors  as  low  as  five  horsepower 
and  they  are  high  speed  motors  used  for  driving  brick 
presses.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  range  of  from  five  to  seven¬ 
ty-five  horsepower  as  compared  to  the  average  range  of  wood¬ 
working  power  of  from  one  to  forty  horsepower.  In  other 
words,  the  units  are  generally  larger  even  in  the  individual 
drives.  If  the  woodworking  industry  had  machines  requiring 
this  power  practically  every  machine  would  be  individually 
driven  and  there  would  be  no  line  shafting  at  all — just  a 
counter  shaft  nowr  and  then  to  get  the  belt  connections  and 
the  speed. 

Here  is  a  thing  they  are  doing  in  the  woodworking  plants. 
They  are  even  eliminating  the  counter  shaft  and  coupling 
motors  direct  to  machines,  running  them  at  times  as  high 
as  3,600  revolutions  a  minute.  The  idea  in  this  is  to  elimi¬ 
nate  just  as  much  machinery  as  possible,  and  in  so  doing 
to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  the  friction  load.  It  not  only  rids  one 
of  the  friction  load,  but  it  reduces  the  space  occupied  by 
each  machine  and  its  drive,  so  that  more  work  can  be  done 
in  the  same  amount  of  space  and  done  to  better  advantage. 
It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  if  the  average  clayworker  w'ould 
make  a  thorough  study  of  electric  driving  as  it  is  done  in 


the  most  up-to-date  woodworking  plants  he  would  not  only 
use  electric  transmission  but  he  would  use  individual  motors 
all  the  way  through  and  dispense  with  line  shafting,  and 
be  better  satisfied  with  the  results. 

The  question  of  buying  outside  power  or  producing  it  is 
one  that  is  entirely  aside  from  the  question  of  transmis¬ 
sion.  It  depends  on  the  relative  cost  of  outside  current  and 
facilities  for  producing  it,  which,  in  turn,  depend  some  on 
the  amount  of  power  required  and  some  on  the  location. 
People  buying  coal  to  produce  their  own  power  located  in 
cities  where  large  central  plants  also  buy  coal  to  produce 
current  can  usually  purchase  outside  current  cheaper  than 
they  can  produce  their  own  up  to  250  horsepower  and  at 
times  up  to  500.  Above  that  amount  it  is  usually  a  matter 
of  economy  to  produce  one’s  own  power.  If,  however,  one 
is  located  within  reach  of  current  produced  by  water  power, 
one  should  be  able  to  buy  current  cheaper  than  he  can  pro¬ 
duce,  no  matter  how  large  a  quantity  is  needed. 


INTERESTING  THE  CONTRACTOR. 


MAKE  IT  a  PART  of  your  business  to  interest  all  the 
local  contractors  in  clay  products.  When  the  con¬ 
tractor  once  gets  thoroughly  interested  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  he  becomes  a  booster  for  brick  and  other  clay  products 
in  his  work  and  is  a  great  help  in  extending  the  clay  products 
idea.  There  was  a  graphic  illustration  of  this  during  the 
B.  B.  A.  convention  at  Chicago  last  winter  in  the  paper 
presented  and  the  views  shown  of  a  series  of  brick  build¬ 
ings  together  with  a  detailed  cost  of  same.  This  work 
was  prepared  by  a  contractor  formerly  favoring  lumber 
and  concrete,  but  who  was  finally  interested  in  and  converted 
to  clay  products  and  became  a  great  booster  for  brick,  going 
to  the  trouble  of  collecting  all  the  details  used  in  the  inter¬ 
esting  talk  presented  at  the  convention  on  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  brick  houses. 

In  every  community  every  brick  man  can  get  his  local 
contractors  interested  in  this  way  if  he  will  just  go  about  it 
right  and  keep  at  it  long  enough.  Begin  the  work  by  show'- 
ing  a  real  interest  yourself.  Do  not  merely  advise  your  con¬ 
tractors  to  build  with  brick  and  let  it  go  at  that,  but  keep 
in  touch  and  counsel  with  them  as  to  designs,  plans  and  de¬ 
tails  of  how  to  use  brick  and  other  clay  products  economically 
and  to  the  best  advantage  and  help  them  along  in  every 
way  you  can.  By  doing  this  you  will  learn  more  about  the 
details  of  using  brick  yourself,  and  this  will  be  beneficial. 
Then  the  contractors  will  appreciate  it  and  begin  taking  a 
more  lively  intdreht  in  the  use  of  brick  himself  and  in  the 
end  if  you  follow  the  matter  up  right  the  contractors  in  your 
community  will  become  active  boosters  of  brick  and  they 
will  prove  to  be  boosters  that  count  for  a  lot  and  will  help 
you  get  future  business.  It  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  in¬ 
terest  every  man  in  the  community  and  it  is  ooe  of  the 
things  that  every  brick  tnan  should  dq, . 
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SOME  DATES  IN  THE  BRICK  HISTORY  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

By  Doctor  Snne  Ambrosiana,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 


BRICK  AS  A  building  material  and  roof  tiling  has  long 
been  known  but  this  material’s  oldest  history  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Orient  and  south  of  the  Alps.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  Germany  is.  indeed,  found  brick  from  a  century  after 
Christ,  but  this  has  Roman  characteristics,  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  the  Roman  legions  who,  after  the  southern  style,  built 
their  camps  or  houses  in  brick,  up  here.  On  the  coasts  of  the 
North  sea  or  the  Baltic  sea  we  had,  however,  not  yet  come  so 
far  in  culture  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  that  we  needed 


Fig.  1.  Oldest  Brick  Work  in  Denmark.  Brick  Towers  of 
Fjennesleville  Church. 

other  than  wood  for  our  building  material.  The  forest  resources 
were  then  abundant  and  the  population  considerably  smaller 
than  it  is  now. 

It  was  first  when  the  upholders  of  Christianity  demanded 
larger  places  of  devotion,  that  natural  stone  in  mortar  began 
to  be  used  in  our  part  of  the  world  and  it  would  take  more 
than  one  century  before  this  is  replaced  by  a  new  material, 
brick.  And  this  was  done,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the 
north  where  there  was  a  lack  of  easily  worked  natural  stone, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a  question  of  a  rapid  erection  of 
spacious,  not  to  say  marvelous,  churches  and  monasteries. 
This  happened  on  the  Danish  Islands  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  when  King  Valdemar  and  his  friend 
Archbishop  Absalon  created  a  mighty  and  united  Denmark, 
and  in  Sweden  some  time  later,  especially  in  the  lowlands  of 
Malare,  when  here,  under  the  reign  of  Birger  Jarl,  peace  and 
order  prevailed.  All  the  advantages  that  brick  had  under  the 


circumstances  of  that  time  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  on,  espe¬ 
cially  before  this  audience  of  experts  in  that  line. 

I  mentioned  previously  the  church,  as  it  then  needed  the 
new  material  for  its  buildings.  The  oldest  building  erected  in 
brick,  that  one  can  say  was  built  at  a  certain  time,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  profane.  Both  Saxo  Grammatiius  and  Sven  Agesen,  Den¬ 
mark’s  oldest  historians,  relate  in  fact,  that  King  Valdemar 
built  a  part  of  Dannevirke  in  brick.  At  the  excavations  at 
Dannevirke — the  fortification  line,  that,  during  the  early  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  was  to  protect  the  southern  extremity  of  Jylland 
against  the  approach  of  an  enemy  from  the  South — one  has 


Fig.  2.  Brick  Buttresses  Built  in  Twelfth  Century,  at  Ystads 

Convent. 

also  come  across  this  brick  wall.  This  wall  was  supposedly 
built  about  the  year  1160.  Since  then  the  construction  of  brick 
buildings  has  taken  long  strides  on  the  Danish,  Islands  and  in 
Shane.  Several  large  convents  and  monasteries  were  built 
shortly  hereafter.  It  would,  however,  take  too  long  to  mention 
any  names.  As  an  example  of  the  wall  building  of  this  time, 
I  show  you  the  twin  towers  of  Fjennesleville  church  at 
Sjalland,  between  Sorv  and  Ringstedt.  Fig.  I. 

We  see  a  church  building  of  natural  stone,  which  is  fin¬ 
ished  off  by  a  pair  of  small  brick  towers.  These  are  consid¬ 
ered,  therefore,  to  be  among  the  oldest  brick  buildings  at 
Sjalland  and  so  also  in  the  North.  This  brick’s  (consequently 
the  oldest  brick)  dimensions  are  28x13x8.5  cm.,  but  somewhat 
later  it  becomes  a  little  smaller  and  takes  the  following  meas¬ 
urements,  27x13x8  cm.  The  stone  is  usually  red  but  already 
there  is  yellow  stone  made.  The  stone  is  well  worked.  One 
can  often  see  traces  of  the  wooden  molds  on  the  outside.  A 
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particular  characteristic  of  this  oldest  brick  is  that  it  is  often 
worked  with  a  chisel,  after  the  example  of  the  treatment  that 
was  used  with  certain  natural  stone.  The  oldest  bond  is  some¬ 
what  irregular.  One  uses  often  three  stretchers  between  each 
header.  Soon,  however,  the  cement  becomes  firm,  so  that  the 
stone  were  walled  in  with  monkbond.  In  those  parts  of  Den¬ 
mark  where  there  was  a  plentiful  resource  of  easily  worked 
stone,  for  instance,  on  Stevns’  summit,  Sjalland's  eastern 
coast,  one  acquired  more  bright  colors  in  the  front  facades  by 
letting  the  brick  and  the  natural  stone,  here,  the  chalkstone, 
mix. 

That  wall  in  which  brick  was  used  at  that  time  had  alto¬ 
gether  different  characteristics  than  that  which  is  built  in  our 
day.  For  instance,  one  built  two  shell  walls  and  between 
them  filled  in  with  a  little  of  everything,  for  example,  sand 
and  gravel.  When  such  walls  were  not  well  founded,  but  as 
was  often  the  case  then,  were  built  directly  on  the  soil,  one 
cannot  expect  that  houses  of  this  time  would  stand  through 
the  century.  So  have  landslides  too  often  occurred.  The  pic- 


Fig.  3.  Castle  Wall.  A  Defensive  Arrangement  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century. 

ture  (Fig.  2)  shows  buttresses  built  in  the  signified  way,  at 
Ystads  convent  before  the  restoration. 

Before  I  leave  the  Danish  territory,  I  wish  lastly  to  men¬ 
tion  a  couple  of  buildings  from  the  thirteenth  century  in  Den¬ 
mark,  namely,  Skov  convent  (Herlufsholm) ,  near  Nestvid  and 
Sogum  convent,  in  Schleswig,  that  are  both  churches  belong¬ 
ing  to  Costercvan  friars’  monastery,  with  the  outside  wall 
decoration  of  that  time.  The  stone  lies,  of  course,  in  monk- 
bond,  and  here  at  Sogum  the  following  dimensions,  28a28.5x 
12al2.5x8a9  cm. 

However,  the  brick  dimensions  changed  after  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  in  Denmark.  The  grave  in  wrhich 
King  Erik  Ploghenning  was  buried,  shortly  after  the  year  1250, 
in  Ringstedt  church,  on  Sjalland,  and  as  likewise  many  others, 
was  built  of  brick  in  the  form  of  a  coffin,  here  the  brick  has 
another  size,  namely,  26a27xl3x9al0  cm.  In  somewhat  later 
royal  graves,  in  the  same  church,  the  brick  is  yellow7. 

Before  I  demonstrate  any  monuments  from  the  northern 
part  of  Sweden,  I  wish  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  that  that 
■civilized  region,  where  brick  of  a  large  size  laid  in  monkbond 
is  used,  is  quite  large.  To  the  west  it  stretches  to  Zuidersee 


in  Holland,  to  the  east  along  the  Baltic  sea’s  northern  and 
eastern  coast  up  to  Tifland  (Riga).  As  an  example,  we  have 
a  picture  from  Lubeck's  city  wall,  just  east  of  Burgtor  (the 
northern  city  gate).  (Fig.  3.)  The  three  entrances  are,  of 
course,  modern.  Examine  the  wall;  we  find  first  the  outlines 
of  large  battlements,  with  narrower  gaps  between  them.  It  is 
a  defensive  arrangement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  wall 
proved  insufficient  and  was  heightened  and  supplied  with  other 
defensive  arrangements.  Even  this  later  addition,  however, 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  kind 
of  bond  as  in  the  older  wall.  I  lack,  at  present,  the  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  age  of  this  latter,  but  we  are  certainly  not  mis¬ 
taken  if  we  place  it  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

If  w7e  turn  to  the  Malare  valley  and  the  neighboring  vicini¬ 
ties,  we  are  shown  by  the  ornamental  details  that  brick  has 
obviously  come  here  via  Denmark.  1  have  taken  note  of  a 
couple  of  brick  measurements,  one,  Abo  cathedral’s  oldest 
parts  built  in  brick,  and  the  other  from  the  towrn  of  Bond- 
kyrkan,  in  Upsala.  The  brick  in  the  last  named  tower  of 
Bondkrykan  consists  of  a  coarse  mass,  which  is  abundantly 
mixed  with  quartz  grains  and  occasionally  quite  large  stones. 
The  brick  possesses  the  same  measurements  as  the  late 
Roman-Danish  brick,  or  27x13x8  cm.  We  should  perhaps  spe¬ 
cially  point  out  these  figures,  since  they  show  that  within  the 
whole  Baltic  sea  region,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  brick  of  the  same  dimensions  was  used.  Except  for 
one  or  another  larger  building,  as,  for  instance,  the  oldest  part 
of  Strangnas  cathedral,  we  find  the  brick  of  this  time  in 
the  Malare  valley  used  as  a  decoration  in  several  country 
churches  with  walls  built  of  granite.  Often  it  is  only  a  cross, 
framed  with  brick  entered  into  the  granite  wall,  but  in  other 
places  it  is  a  richer  late  Roman  decoration.  A  couple  of  such 
examples  should  be  mentioned  to  the  multitude.  One  is  the 
eastern  facade  of  Torsang’s  church  in  Dalarne,  where  the 
granite  wall  of  the  gable  is  added  on  and  heightened  with 
brick  of  the  large  size,  laid  in  irregular  bond.  The  other  is 
the  outside  wall  of  Fittja  church,  which  is  finished  off  with 
a  frieze  of  brick.  The  crossing  round  arches  that  here  occur 
are,  especially  in  northern  Germany,  one  of  the  late  Roman 
architecture’s  more  usual  ornament.  Over  them  is  a  layer  of 
copper  and  over  that  a  regular  monkbond. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


WHEN  THE  PLANT’S  SHUT  DOWN  AND  THE  WHEELS 

DON’T  TURN. 


When  the  plants  shut  down  and  the  wheels  don’t  turn  and 
each  machine  has  ceased  to  earn  and  the  manager’s  peeved 
and  the  foreman  cross  and  the  owner  rants  because  of  loss. 
When  the  help  gets  nasty  at  the  long  delay  and  strikes  unless 
they  get  full  pay.  When  your  mind  is  blank  and  your  tongue 
so  dumb  that  even  cuss  words  refuse  to  come  and  you  yearn 
for  a  far-off  desert  isle  to  sit  and  think  and  cuss  awhile.  It 
is  then  you  can  start  the  sun  to  shine  by  installing  the  built 
right,  run  right  line.  For  it’s  built  to  last,  and  it’s  there  to 
stay,  and  it  spins  along  from  day  to  day  with  few  repairs  and 
less  delay  to  send  your  product  on  its  way  and  helps  to  make 
the  whole  plant  pay.  The  owner’s  happy,  the  manager  sweet, 
the  foreman’s  smile  is  hard  to  beat,  the  work  is  constant 
every  day  and  the  men  contented  with  their  pay,  the  whole 
world  smiles,  the  outlook’s  fine  because  of  the  built  right, 
run  right  line.  Why  buy  mistakes  in  “cheap  first  cost”  when 
every  day  the  saving’s  lost?  Each  moment  spent  to  make 
repairs  cost  a  dollar  here  and  a  dollar  there,  until  the  repair 
dollars  you  have  lost  amount  to  more  than  a  good  mill  costs. 
A  cheap  first  cost  is  for  the  man  who  lives  on  a  compound 
interest  plan,  but  the  man  who  is  wise  and  whose  plant  will 
pay  buys  for  tomorrow  and  not  for  today.  The  quality  bought 
at  small  extra  cost  is  money  invested,  not  money  lost.  When 
the  plant  is  rushed  and  the  business  great  and  you  start  up 
early  and  work  till  late,  the  “safety  valve,”  you  should  agree, 
is  built  right,  run  right  quality.  The  wisest  dollars  you’ve 
ever  spent  are  those  which  “save”  a  big  per  cent.,  while  the 
“cheap  price”  dollar  is  thrown  away  because  it  makes  you 
pay,  pay,  pay. — American  Clay  Magazine. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  WOMEN  IN  THE  TRADE. 


A  Lady  Who  Takes  to  the  Equestrian  Path  Each  Morn,  the 

Year  Around. 


By  William  H.  Burquest. 


THE  CANTERING  FOOTSTEPS  of  a  high-spirited  steed 
can  be  heard  along  the  famous  bridle  path  in  Lincoln 
Park  very  early  every  morning,  spring,  summer,  autumn 
and  winter.  Seated  gracefully  upon  that  thoroughbred,  one 
will  observe  a  young  gentlewoman  of  fair  complexion,  inter¬ 
esting  personality  and  cultured  mind.  She  appears  to  revel 
in  the  crisp  and  medicinal  air  that  accompanies  the  sunrise 
beside  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

This  lady  seems  to  be  fully  at  home  in  the  saddle,  and 
why  shouldn’t  she  be? — for  she  is  indeed  an  expert  eques¬ 
trienne.  If  she  were  over  in  England  and 
happened  to  be  riding  in  Hyde  Park,  one 
would  readily  enough  take  her  to  be  some 
lady  of  the  manor  out  for  a  little  sunrise 
gallop. 

The  interesting  and  enterprising  gen¬ 
tlewoman  who  rides  daily  along  the  North 
Shore  of  Chicago  has  achieved  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  success  in  the  business 
world  as  a  dealer  in  sewer  pipe,  hollow 
tile,  firebrick  and  sand  and  gravel.  She 
is  Miss  Astrid  S.  Rosing,  of  Chicago,  well 
known  to  many  in  the  trade. 

Miss  Rosing,  although  an  exceedingly 
busy  woman,  is  always  the  soul  of  cour¬ 
tesy  and  affability.  She  impresses  one 
as  being  a  lady  in  the  best  and  truest 
sense  of  that  much  abused  word.  Ruskin 
has  said  that  the  term  lady,  if  it  means 
anything  at  all,  must  imply  a  certain 
depth  of  refinement  that  manifests  itself 
unmistakably  upon  the  feminine  counte¬ 
nance.  In  conversing  with  Miss  Rosing, 
one  quickly  realizes  the  truth  of  Ruskin’s 
remark,  for  here  is  a  woman  who  is  in¬ 
deed  a  lady — one  by  virtue  of  refinement 
and  generations  of  good  breeding. 

Miss  Rosing  is  of  Scandinavian  ances¬ 
try.  She  was  born  in  the  city  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Denmark.  The  blood  of  the  brave, 
venturesome  Viking  sea  kings  courses 
through  her  veins.  History  tells  us  it 
was  the  daring  Norsemen — Lief  Erickson 
and  his  crew — who  first  set  foot  on  North 
American  shores,  centuries  before  Chris¬ 
topher  C.  got  a  hustle  on  himself.  Miss  Rosing  is  verily  a 
transplanted  daughter  of  the  Vikings.  In  her  business  career 
she  has  shown  that  admirable  trait  of  daring,  initiative  and 
enterprise  that  characterized  her  Viking  forefathers  who 
sailed  in  frail  crafts,  the  wild  foam-capped  Atlantic,  in  days 
of  yore. 

At  the  age  of  12  she  came  to  America,  and  at  15  she  was 
obliged  to  find  employment  in  order  to  help  a  widowed  mother 
support  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Even  at  this  early  age,  she 
had  a  firm  confidence  in  her  ability  and  soop  secured  work  at 
$12  a  week.  She  made  up  her  mind  that,  less  than  that 
amount -would  not  suffice  and  her  persisteiice  won  her  a  place 
with  a  firm  which  dealt  in  clay  products. 

She  labored  hard  to  master  the  details  of  the  business  and 
to  make  herself  of  more  value  to  her  employers.'  In  two 
months  time  her  salary  was  increased,  and  at  the  end  of  the 


fifth  month  she  was  asked  to  take  the  place  of  the  bookkeeper 
who  had  been  receiving  $100  a  month.  At  the  age  of  17  she 
was  doing  a  man’s  work  and  was  receiving  a  salary  which  not 
many  girls  of  that  age  ever  draw.  In  addition  to  the  office 
work,  she  acquired  the  art  of  salesmanship.  She  was  sent 
out  on  trips  and  transacted  much  important  business  for  the 
firm.  Miss  Rosing  rose  rapidly  to  a  high  executive  position 
and  in  the  course  of  her  duties  she  was  obliged  to  direct  and 
superintend  a  large  number  of  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
older  than  herself. 

Her  brother,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  an  engi¬ 
neer,  secured  a  contract  for  building  a  railroad  in  the  West, 
and  he  persuaded  Miss  Rosing  to  go  with  him.  She  helped 
him  build  several  miles  of  railroad.  Unforseen  difficulties 
arose,  the  project  was  lost  and  all  her  savings  were  lost  with 
it.  She  came  back  to  Chicago  and  found  employment  with 
different  clay  product  concerns,  and  after  a  time  she  decided 
to  start  in  this  line  of  business  for  herself. 

And  so  it  was  that  about  six  years  ago,  she  began  business 


for  herself.  Many  of  her  friends  and  business  acquaintances 
appeared  tp  think  that  the  undertaking  was  too  great;  that 
precedence  and  tradition  were  against  her;  that  because  a 
woman  had  never  entered  this  field  of  business' activity  be¬ 
fore,  it  could  not  be  done  with  any  hope  of  success,  but  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  ahead.  She  opened  an  office  and 
started  going  after  contracts. 

“I  have  furnished  some  of  the  biggest  contracts  in -Chicago 
in  this  line,”  says  Miss  Rosing.  “I  secured  one-half  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  work  in  one  of  the  newest  and  largest  office 
building&Tn  Chicago  and  I  got  the  other  half,  too,  on  account 
of  prompt  service  I  had  given.” 

The  Rosing  business  is  today  in  a  flourishing  condition.  A 
large  suite  of  offices  are  maintained  in  a  loop  skyscraper,  and 
a  big  force  of  salesmen  and  other  employes  are  on  the  payroll. 
Miss  Rosing,  WhP  is  the  sole  head  of  the  business,  controls  a 
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considerable  number  of  plants  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
other  states. 

Miss  Rosing's  chief  pleasure  and  hobby  is  horses.  She 
owns  her  own  saddle  steeds.  Her  favorite  horse,  “Grand  Ike,’’ 
and  the  one  she  loves  to  ride,  is  a  full-blooded  brother  of  Ike 
Taylor,  the  prize  saddle  horse  owned  by  Mrs.  Jarvis  Hunt, 
foremrly  of  Chicago.  Miss  Rosing  has  won  the  blue  ribbon 
for  the  best  ladies’  horse.  She  was  a  winner  of  a  silver  punch 
bowl  at  one  horse  show  at  the  Coliseum  at  Chicago. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PROGRESS  IN  BRICK  BUILDINGS. 

N  THE  DETAILED  STATISTICS  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  of  1912,  which  is  a  bulletin 
of  advanced  chapters  from  nimeral  resources  of 
the  United  States  by  Jefferson  Middleton  and  J. 
H.  Hance,  there  is  a  chapter  and  a  series  of 
tables  devoted  to  the  building  industry  in  which 
there  is  told  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  progress 
of  brick  in  the  building  operations. 

The  figures  were  tabulated  from  143  cities  throughout  the 
United  States,  showing  for  these  cities  a  total  in  building  op¬ 
erations  of  $919,809,054.  This  is  more  cities  than  there  were 
detailed  reports  from  in  1911,  consequently  there  is  no  getting 
at  comparative  figures  for  the  total  number.  However,  there 
is  a  table  given  showing  the  shorter  list  of  cities  for  1911,  and 
also  the  building  operations  in  these  cities  for  1912,  which 
shows  a  gain  of  nearly  100,000,000  as  compared  to  1911.  Two 
cities  in  the  East  had  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  in  the 
building  operations.  They  were  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  Low¬ 
ell,  Mass.  Also,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
had  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent. 

Of  the  143  cities  reporting,  105  of  them  gave  enough  defi¬ 
nite  detail  to  permit  the  publication  of  the  statistics  of  build¬ 
ing  by  classes  of  structure.  The  105  cities  so  reporting  had  a 
total  of  building  operations  amounting  to  $660,440,573,  of 
which  nearly  90  per  cent,  was  new  work.  Taken  by  classes, 
the  wooden  buildings  represented  24.43  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cost,  the  brick  buildings  52.75  per  cent.,  and  all  other  new 
buildings,  including  cement  and  stone,  11.22  per  cent.  Of  all 
the  new  buildings  reporting,  72.37  per  cent,  were  fire-resisting 
buildings.  Of  the  fire-resisting  buildings,  82.48  per  cent,  was 
brick,  1.4  per  cent,  was  stone,  8.34  per  cent,  was  concrete  and 
7.78  per  cent,  was  other  fire-resisting  material. 

The  average  cost  of  new  wooden  buildings  was  $2,011,  of 
new  brick  buildings  $13,625,  of  concrete  buildings  $28,880,  of 
stone  buildings  $32,144. 

The  first  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  these  figures 
is  in  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  buildings  in  the  cities 
reporting  were  brick  buildings.  It  justifies  officially  brick  as 
the  leading  building  material  in  the  United  States,  because 
the  brick  used  for  building  operations — that  is,  brick  and 
other  clay  products — amounts  to  more  than  the  combined  total 
of  all  other  classes  of  building  material.  This  should  make 
every  clayworker  carry  his  head  a  little  higher  and  feel  good 
over  the  fact  that  he  is  a  clayworker,  and  the  additional  fact 
that  things  look  mighty  good  ahead  for  the  clayworking  in¬ 
dustry  to  be  a  still  bigger  factor  in  the  building  operations  of 
the  country. 

Concrete,  for  all  its  advertising  and  hurrah,  represents  only 
about  8.34  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  nerV  buildings.  There 
was,  of  course,  considerable  concrete  used  otherwise  in  build¬ 
ing  operations.  Concrete  enters  more  extensively  than  any 
other  building  material  for  the  foundations  of  wooden  build¬ 
ings,  and  at  times  it  enters  under  brick  buildings.  When  it 
comes  to  the  erection  of  complete  buildings,  concrete  is  the 
smallest  item  on  the  list  with  the  single  exception  of  stone. 

In  the  matter  of  foundations  it  is  but  justice  to  the  brick 
industry  that  the  report  makes  note  of  the  fact  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  bricR  used  in  new  buildings  and  for  repairing 
buildings,  large  quantities  of  brick  are  used  in  fo.undations 
and  chimneys  of  wooden  buildings  and  other  fire-resisting 
buildings.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  there  is  as 


much  brick  used  in  chimney  and  foundation  work  as  there  is 
concrete,  so  the  honors  are  even,  and  the  comparison  will 
stand  as  52.79  per  cent,  of  brick  and  8.34  per  cent,  of  concrete. 

Of  the  larger  cities  in  this  list,  only  two  showed  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  fire-resisting  building  done,  and  these  two 
were  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  practically  all 
other  of  the  cities  reporting  there  was  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  brick  and  other  fire-resisting  material. 

These  statistics  should  be  an  object  lesson  to  arouse  the 
people  in  Cleveland  and  in  Kansas  City  and  beget  a  campaign 
of  brick  boosting  that  will  put  those  cities  among  the  users 
of  more  brick.  It  is  an  interesting  bunch  of  statistics  all  the 
way  through,  and  every  brick  manufacturer  should  write  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  this  special  bulletin 
on  the  clayworking  industries,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  study  of  the  clayworking  industries  themselves,  but  also 
to  get  for  study  and  reference  these  statistics  on  the  building 
operations  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  country.  This  is  being 
made  a  feature  of  the  clayworking  industries’  reports  now, 
and  each  year  it  will  be  a  more  important  feature,  and  every 
clayworker  should  have  the  report  before  him  for  reference. 

The  report,  as  a  whole,  shows  that  in  the  leading  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  brick  is  making  excellent  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  building  operations.  It  will  keep  making  more 
progress  here,  too,  and  meantime  this  should  lend  prestige  to 
the  boosting  of  brick  in  the  smaller  cities  and  country  towns, 
until  they,  like  the  larger  cities,  will  show  that  the  major  part 
of  their  building  operations  consist  of  brick  and  other  clay 
products. 

CANADA’S  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  PROGRESS. 


What  Canada  produces  and  sells,  what  it  buys,  and  what 
its  further  commercial  and  industrial  progress  mean  to  the 
United  States  are  subjects  of  great  interest  to  the  American 
business  man.  The  trade  relations  of  the  two  countries  are 
thus  summarized  by  Commercial  Agent  A.  G.  Robinson  in  a 
bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
commerce: 

“From  the  record  of  shipments  of  merchandise  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises  as  to  what  Canada  would  do  without  the 
market  of  its  big  neighbor  on  the  south,  and,  conversely,  in 
numerous  instances,  what  the  big  neighbor  would  do  if  it  did 
not  and  could  not  draw  on  the  resources  across  the  northern 
border.  The  interchange  of  commodities,  both  ways,  is  of  im¬ 
measurable  benefit  to  both  countries,  and  suggests,  at  least, 
the  eminent  desirability  of  fostering  by  all  reasonable  means 
the  commerce  northward  and  southward.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  as  Canada  grows  competition  for  its  trade  will  become 
continually  keener.  This  means  competition  not  only  with 
other  foreign  countries  and  with  England  but,  as  well,  com¬ 
petition  with  the  domestic  industries  of  the  Dominion.  Un¬ 
questionably,  our  sales  to  Canada  will  increase  greatly  in  the 
coming  years,  but  it  is  less  certain  that  they  will  continue  the 
pace  of  recent  years.  With  the  completion  of  great  railway 
lines  now  under  construction  there  must  come  at  least  a  halt 
in  railroad  building  and  a  slackening  of  orders  for  construc¬ 
tion  material.  For  equipment  there  is  always  a  market,  but 
some  of  that  will  be  supplied  by  Canadian  shops.  But  the 
completion  of  the  lines  will  bring  in  a  large  population,  with 
many  needs  and  wrants  that  can  not  be  supplied  from  domes¬ 
tic  sources.  While  Canada  will  become,  as  has  the  United 
States,  more  and  more  economically  independent,  it  will  re¬ 
peat  our  experience  of  ne\V  and  larger  demands  upon  foreign 
markets.  In  brief,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Dominion 
will,  though  probably  on  somewhat  smaller  scale,  repeat  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  in  most  of  the  departments  ot 
its  economic  life.”  The  bulletin  sets  forth  in  a  concise  man¬ 
ner  the  information  that  business  men  in  the  United  States 
should  have  concerning  commercial  and  industrial  conditions 
in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  with  special  reference  to  the 
factors  that  influence  the  sale  of  American  merchandise. 
Copies  of  the  bulletin  (Special  Agents  Series  No.  76)  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  GovernmeiU 
Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each. 
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Written  for  The  Clay  Wobker. 

DRYING  OF  CLAY  WARES. 


By  Ellis  Lovejoy. 


Part  V. 


Air  Drying. 


AIR  DRYING  of  clay  wares  is  both  ancient  and  modern. 
The  oldest  cities  of  the  world,  now  merely  mounds  in 
the  plain  they  once  adorned,  even  the  names  of  which 
are  questions  of  historical  dispute,  were  built  of  air-dried 
bricks,  and  the  modern  city  of  New  York  is  likewise  largely 
built  of  the  same  product. 

By  air  drying  is  meant  drying  without  the  expenditure  of 
heat  except  such  heat  as  is  naturally  in  the  air,  or  such  as 
may  be  derived  from  radiation  from  burning  and  cooling  kilns. 
There  are  many  adaptations  of  air  drying. 


Open  Yard  Drying  of  Soft  Mud  Bricks. 

The  original  and  at  the  same  time  t'he  simplest,  is  to  lay 
the  ware  on  the  ground  exposed  to  wind,  sun  and  rain.  It  is 
limited  to  soft  mud  bricks,  and  there  are  many  clays  which 
will  not  stand  such  severe  drying  test.  It  seems  strange  that 
in  the  New  England  States,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  where 
weather  conditions  are  least  favorable,  we  should  find  the 
largest  and  greatest  number  of  open  yards,  while  in  the  south 
and  west  where  conditions  are  extremely  favorable,  open  yards 
are  the  exception.  Perhaps  the  clay  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
Direct  exposure  of  a  green  piece  of  ware  to  the  sun’s  rays  is 
a  very  trying  test,  and  open  yard  work  is  only  possible  where 
the  clays  will  come  through  the  ordeal  safely. 

The  Hudson  river  district  is  the  most  notable  instance  of 
open  yards.  For  many  years  open  yards  only  were  to  be  found 
in  this  district,  but  recently  the  aritificial  dryers  are  coming 
into  use. » 

The  arrangement  of  open  yards  is  much  alike.  See  Fig.  11. 
The  soft  mud  machines  are  widely  separated  and  each  has  its 
clay  mixing  rig,  thus  making  a  complete  plant  of  each  ma¬ 
chine.  In  front  of  the  machine  is  a  broad,  practically  level 
space,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  daily  output  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  with  space  for  hacking. 

Usually  the  work  begins  very  early  in  the  morning  and  the 
daily  task  is  on  the  yard  before  noon,  oftentimes  by  8  or  9 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

The  molds  of  bricks  from  the  machine  are  placed  on  trucks 
and  run  to  the  yard,  and  are  there  dumped  on  the  ground,  thus 
covering  the  ground  with  bricks  laid  flat  and  spaced  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  sides  and  divisions  of  the  mold.  The  early  start 
is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  bricks  dried  before  night.  As 
soon  as  the  bricks  are  stiffened  so  they  will  hold  their  shape 
they  are  edged  up  with  a  wooden  tool  called  an  edger.  See 
Fig.  12.  The  divisions  of  the  edger  correspond  to  the  divisions 
in  the  mold.  The  edger  is  placed  over  six  bricks,  and  by  a 
dextrous  twist  the  six  bricks  are  turned  on  their  edges. 

The  bricks  on  edge  dry  until  later  in  the  day,  and  are  then 
hacked  up  in  long  hacks  across  the  yard  from  machine  to  kiln. 

The  advantage  of  open-yard  drying  is  in  initial  cost  of  in¬ 
stallation  and  in  that  no  fuel  is  required.  The  disadvantages 
are,  short  operating  season  with  lessened  capacity  on  account 
of  bad  weather,  and  increased  labor  cost. 

An  open  yard  work  is  limited  to  common  bricks,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  which  is  light  during  the  winter  season,  especially 
in  the  north,  the  summer  operation  is  not  a  serious  handicap, 
since  the  initial  cost  of  the  plan  is  not  large  compared  with,  a 
modern  plant  of  equal  capacity,  and  the  overhead  cost  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  low.  The  yards  are  built  in  several  units  and  a 
yard  of  50,000  brick  capacity  may  have  machine  and  drying 
capacity  for  100,000  brick. 

During  the  busy  season  the  output  may  be  pushed  above 
the  normal  capacity.  Usually  one  or  more  machines  are  idle 
all  the  time  in  order  to  keep  down  the  labor  cost.  For  in¬ 


stance,  in  Fig.  11,  machines  1  and  2  will  be  operated  when 
setting  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  kiln  shed  and  machines 
2  and  3  when  setting  to  the  right.  This  gives  minimum  wheel¬ 
ing  distance  from  the  hacks  to  the  kiln. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  cost  of  putting  t’he  bricks  on  the 
yard,  edging  and  hacking,  on  the  basis  of  $2  labor  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  35  cents  per  thousand.  It  is  also  evidence  that  the  cost 
of  getting  the  bricks  from  hacks  to  kilns  in  view  of  the  mini¬ 
mum  distance  ought  not  be  greater  than  from  a  mechanical 
dryer  however  centrally  located  it  may  be. 

The  fuel  cost  in  an  artificial  dryer  may  exceed  the  total  cost 
of  labor  incident  to  drying  on  an  open  yard  and  in  the  most 
economical  operation  will  equal  one-half  the  open  yard  labor 
cost. 

An  artificial  dryer,  however,  does  not  eliminate  labor  cost 
entirely,  but  does  reduce  it.  We  are  safe  in  saying  that  the 
labor  cost  will  not  be  less  than  one-half  the  cost  on  an  open 
yard.  The  labor  putting  the  bricks  into  the  dryer,  taking  them 
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Figure  12. 


out,  handling  pallets,  making  repairs,  etc.,  will  on  many  plants 
equal  the  cost  on  open  yard.  Then  the  cost  of  equipment 
must  be  considered — tunnels,  fans,  heaters,  piping,  racks,  cars, 
tracks,  pallets — and  the  total  cost  of  artificial  drying  will  ex¬ 
ceed  that  of  natural  drying. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  artificial  drying  is  that  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  is  independent  of  weather  conditions  and  may  keep 
the  plant  in  continuous  operation  throughout  the  season,  or 
throughout  the  year  if  desired.  The  work  may  start  early  in 
the  season  and  the  early  product  catches  t’he  early  market 
when  left-over  stocks  are  exhausted,  and  the  late  fall  operation 
insures  a  stock  to  last  until  the  new  product  comes  in.  Thus 
the  artificial  drying  increases  the  yearly  output  and  reduces 
the  overhead  cost  per  thousand  to  more  than  offset  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  actual  cost  of  drying. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  artificial  drying  costs  more 
than  natural  drying,  but  we  hold  that  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  the  net  advantage  will  be  in  favor  of  the  artificial 
operation. 
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Stiff  Mud  Bricks  in  Open  Yards. 

The  open  yard  drying  is  occasionally  used  for  stiff  mud 
bricks.  The  bricks  from  the  machine  are  placed  on  foot  pal¬ 
lets — 60  to  80  bricks — and  these  are  carried  to  the  drying  yard 
by  lifting  trucks  and  set  in  rows. 

They  are  covered  with  boards  as  occasion  may  require  to 
protect  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or  from  rain. 
When  dry  they  are  picked  up  by  the  lifting  trucks,  taken  to 
the  kiln  and  the  pallets  returned  to  the  machine. 

The  pallets  and  covers  are  the  only  equipment  over  the 
soft  mud  open  yard  and  there  is  an  advantage  in  that  the 
bricks  are  handled  in  larger  units.  All  that  has  been  said  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  soft  mud  open  yard  applies  to  the  stiff  mud,  with 
the  exception  that  the  bricks  originate  at  one  place,  and  in 
drying  must  be  left  on  the  yard  several  days  to  one  week.  The 
ground  area  required  for  each  day  is  much  smaller  than  for 


opened  or  closed  as  weather  conditions  demand.  The  racks  are 
built  ten  cleats  in  height  and  each  section  holds  forty  pallets, 
or  240  bricks.  The  pallets  are  about  35  inches  long,  making  the 
section  over  three  feet  on  centers.  A  rack  100  feet  long  will 
have  32  to  33  sections  and  will  hold  7,920  brick.  Seven  racks 
are  required  for  a  day’s  run  of  50,000  brick,  or  42  racks  for 
the  week’s  run. 

As  the  racks  are  spaced  7  feet  on  centers,  the  total  space 
required  is  29,400  square  feet — something  over  half  an  acre. 

The  above  described  racks  (Fig.  13)  are  extensively  used 
in  this  country  in  air  drying  soft  mud  bricks,  but  in  foreign 
countries  where  labor  is  cheaper  other  types  of  buildings  are 
used.  For  instance,  three  or  more  racks  may  be  put  under  one 
roof,  but  the  advantage  in  quick  and  uniform  drying  is  with 
the  single  rack. 

In  Germany  large  sheds  are  often  used  with  the  racks 
across  the  shed  (See  Figs.  14  and  15),  and  space  is  provided 


Figure  13. 


Figure  14. 


soft  mud,  since  the  bricks  are  hacked  on  edge  eight  to  ten 
courses  high. 

Rack  and  Pallet  Yard. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  summer  common  brick  yards 
use  the  rack  and  pallet  system.  This  is  necessary  because  the 
clay  will  not  stand  the  severe  test  of  the  open  yard  work. 

Long  sheds,  commonly  called  “racks,”  are  built  as  shown 
in  Fig.  13. 

The  uprights  are  spaced  the  length  of  the  pallets,  each  pal¬ 
let  holding  one  mold,  6  or  7  bricks.  To  the  uprights  are  nailed 
horizontal  cleats  spaced  vertically  the  width  of  the  bricks 
plus  the  thickness  of  the  pallet  plus  clearance.  The  length  of 
the  cleats  is  sufficient  to  hold  four  pallets — two  on  each  side. 

The  racks  are  roofed  over  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  and  the 
space  between  is  covered  by  hinged  doors  which  may  be 


Figure  15. 

for  storing  the  dried  or  partially  dried  bricks  until  kiln  space 
is  available.  This  involves  extra  handling,  but  it  saves  space, 
and  what  is  more  important,  it  insures  a  supply  of  bricks  at 
all  times  for  the  kilns — a  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked 
where  the  burning  is  done  in  continuous  kilns. 

In  German  practice  continuous  kilns  are  more  commonly 
used  for  common  bricks  than  in  this  country,  and  to  keep  the 
kiln  in  operation  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  supply  of  dry 
bricks,  regardless  of  weather  conditions,  which  requires  not 
only  excessive  drying  space,  but  space  must  be  provided  to 
store  dry  bricks  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  good  drying 
weather  and  tide  over  periods  of  bad  weather.  The  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  in  Germany  are  also  less  favorable  for  air 
drying  than  in  this  country,  which  accounts  for  the  more  per¬ 
manent  structures  used  in  that  country. 

The  German  bricks  are  nearly  five  inches  wide  and  ten 
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inches  long  (2 y2  centimeters  by  25  centimeters).  Their  racks 
are  usually  built  to  hold  only  two  pallets,  one  on  each  side, 
while  ours  hold  four.  They  also  use  higher  racks  than  we, 
which  requires  that  the  workmen  stand  on  benches  in  filling 
the  upper  racks. 

In  order  to  economize  space,  the  German  sheds  are  often 
built  two  stories  high  which  is  never  done  in  this  country. 

Because  of  the  unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions,  and  in 
order  to  protect  the  ware  from  early  and  late  frosts,  thereby 
getting  a  longer  drying  season,  the  Germans  have  largely 
adopted  the  method  of  constructing  the  drying  sheds  over  the 
continuous  kilns,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  radiated  and 
waste  heat  from  the  continuous  kilns.  This  will  be  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  following  article.  We  are  beginning  to  adopt  this 
method  in  this  country,  and  it  is  likely  that  with  the  adoption 
of  the  continuous  kiln  for  common  bricks  this  method  of  dry¬ 
ing  will  largely  replace  the  open  yard  or  yard  rack  work.  Now 
we  used  scove  kilns  which  are  independent  of  drying  con¬ 
ditions.  We  may  build  several  arches  in  one  day  or  allow  the 


kiln  to  stand  an  indefinite  period,  as  the  making  and  drying 
may  require. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  racks — at  the  machine  the 
bricks  are  dumped  on  cleated  flat  pallets,  usually  on  a  turn 
table,  and  the  loaded  pallets  are  trucked  to  the  racks  and 
placed  on  the  cleats.  As  soon  as  the  bricks  are  hardened  so 
-they  will  stand  handling,  they  are  edged  up  by  hand.  When 
the  bricks  are  dry  they  are  removed  from  the  pallets  to  bar- 
rows  and  wheeled  to  the  kiln. 

The  time  of  drying  varies  from  two  to  three  days  up  to 
ten  days,  depending,  upon  the  weather. 

Compared  with  the  open  yard  work,  there  is  a  slight  ad¬ 
vantage  in  labor  in  favor  of  it  over  the  rack  system,  but  this 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  less  loss  in  the  rack  on  account  of 
the  protection  from  inclement  weather.  The  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  rack  system  is  to  use  rope  conveyors  from  the 
machine  along  the  front  of  the  racks  with  cross  conveyors 
down  each  aisle. 

Air  Drying  Stiff  Mud  Bricks. 

In  place  of  the  movable  covers  for  stiff  mud  bricks  on  open 
yards  we  occasionally  find  a  shed  with  a  swinging  roof  as 


shown  in  Fig.  16.  Such  a  shed  economizes  the  labor  in  han¬ 
dling  the  covers. 

A  more  permanent  structure,  however,  is  usually  built  for 
stiff  mud  bricks.  The  shed  structure,  a  section  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  17  and  Fig.  18,  covers  all  the  drying  ground  and 
is  a  permanent  structure.  Runners  about  four  inches  to  six 
inches  high  are  placed  through  the  shed  spaced  to  receive  the 
pallets  and  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  two-wheeled  lifting 
trucks.  Eighty  to  one  hundred  bricks  are  placed  on  pallets 
at  the  machine  and  run  to  the  drying  shed,  and  when  dry  are 
removed  to  the  kiln.  The  same  method  is  followed  in  handling 
larger  units  with  lifting  cars,  only  the  pallet  supports 
(stanchions)  are  higher. 

In  the  latter  case  several  stanchions  on  turntables  are 
placed  along  the  take-off  belt.  The  empty  pallets  are  placed 
on  the  stanchions  and  as  soon  as  one  side  is  filled  the  table 
is  turned  180  degrees,  bringing  the  empty  side  to  the  belt. 


Figure  18. 


Figure  19. 


When  the  pallet  is  full — 400  to  500  bricks— the  lifting  car  is 
run  on  the  turntable  under  the  load  and  the  latter  is  picked  up 
and  carried  to  the  dryer,  and  thence,  when  dry,  to  the  kilns. 

The  chief  advantage  is  that  the  bricks  are  handled  in  units 
of  400  to  500  bricks,  and  we  have  the  economy  of  handling 
which  comes  from  these  larger  units. 

Occasionally  steam  pipes  are  installed  under  the  racks  to 
hasten  the  drying  but  more  particularly  to  protect  the  green 
bricks  from  frost  in  early  spring  and  late  fall  months. 

It  is  not  uncommon  practice  to  keep  off  frosts  by  the  use 
of  smudge  fires,  and  the  large  sheds  used  in  Germany  are 
better  adapted  to  this  than  our  open  racks.  It  is  well  known 
that  pure  air  absorbs  little  or  no  radiated  heat  either  from 
the  sun  or  from  the  earth.  Air  is  heated  by  conduction  in 
contact  with  the  earth  and  is  distributed  by  convection  (circu¬ 
lation  or  mass  movement).  Particles  of  dust  in  the  air,  how 
ever,  can  be  heated  by  radiation  and  in  turn  give  up  their 
heat  to  the  air  by  conduction. 

By  surrounding  the  bricks  with  smoke  particles,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  we  collect  the  radiant  heat  from  the  earth  and 
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from  objects  on  the  earth  and  retain  it  as  a  blanket  protect¬ 
ing  the  bricks. 

Drain  Tile  Sheds. 

Sheds  for  drain  tile  for  natural  drying  are  built  more  sub¬ 
stantially  than  brick  racks.  A  common  type  is  a  shed  about 
fourteen  feet  wide  with  racks.  The  racks  are  on  either  side 
with  a  passage  way  through  the  center  of  the  shed. 

The  pallets  to  hold  the  tile  are  four  to  five  feet  long  and 
are  placed  in  the  racks,  just  as  brick  pallets  are  racked.  The 
tile,  however,  are  trucked  to  the  shed  and  placed  on  the  pal¬ 
lets  in  place.  As  each  pallet  is  filled,  the  next  pallet  is  placed, 
and  so  on  until  the  rack  is  full.  Fig.  19  shows  a  section  of  a 
drain  tile  shed. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  tile  sheds — often  some  old 
building  being  adapted. 

Very  little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  natural  drying  for  drain 


tile.  The  best  market  is  in  the  late  fall,  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  a  tile  plant  equipped  for  natural  drying  only  is 
badly  handicapped.  A  good  combination  for  a  small  yard  is 
open  yard  drying  for  bricks  during  the  summer,  when  the  de¬ 
mand  for  bricks  is  greatest,  and  an  artificial  dryer  for  tile 
during  the  winter.  Many  tile  makers  have  found  the  need  of 
aitificial  drying  and  have  added  to  the  sheds  some  system  of 
heating,  bometimes  steam  pipes  are  placed  along  the  floor 
under  the  racks,  and  we  have  seen  tunnels  or  flues  of  sewer 
pipe  built  under  the  racks  and  heated  from  a  furnace  at  one 
end  of  each  tunnel,  with  draft  stack  at  the  other  end,  or,  if 
the  shed  be  long,  the  stack  is  placed  midway,  with  a  furnace 
at  each  end  of  the  tunnel. 

Such  adaptations  of  heating  are  makeshifts  and  very  crude. 
They  are  not  to  be  recommended  in  a  new  construction  and 
will  not  be  considered  in  connection  with  artificial  drying. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  1913  RECORD— A  TRIUMPH  IN  CLAY. 

By  H.  W.  Johns,  San  Francisco 


ESPITE  THE  NOTE  of  pessimism  sounded 
recently  in  a  section  of  the  Clayworking 
Press,  the  record  for  the  year  1913  will  ever 
remain  memorable  for  the  abnormal  demand 
for  terra  cotta  all  along  the  Pacific  seaboard. 
California  and  Oregon  established  an  un¬ 
doubted  record  in  the  erection  of  buildings  where  terra  cotta 
facing  was  utilized. 

Although  some  of  the  potteries  experienced  short  periods 
of  slackness,  most  of  the  factories  were  unusually  busy,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  N.  Clark  &  Sons,  of  San  Francisco 
and  Alameda.  During  the  last  couple  of  years  this  pottery 
has  been  considerably  extended  and  improved  and  in  capac¬ 
ity  is  second  only  to  that  of  Gladding,  McBean  &  Company, 
of  Lincoln,  Placer  county,  the  pioneers  of  the  clay  industry 
in  the  Western  States. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  Clark’s  have  been  engaged 
practically  at  fever  heat  and  their  capacity  has  been  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  Terra  cotta  embodying  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  glazed  work  have  been  shipped  to  far  distant  points 
so  that  the  year’s  retrospect  of  San  Francisco’s  trade  cannot 
justly  be  gauged  by  the  actual  amount  of  building  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  metropolis  itself.  What  really  counts  is  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  manufactures  of  the  city  on  outlying  suburbs.  Viewed 
from  this  standpoint  California’s  clay  ware  figures  have  no 
equal  in  the  West. 

Irrespective  of  terra  cotta  the  demand  for  pressed  bricks 
reached  another  record  for  the  Bay  cities,  for  character  of 
building  material  has  changed  radically  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  In  1911  and  1912  concrete  was  in  extensive 
use  but  that  vogue  has  rapidly  disappeared  and  clay  has  re¬ 
gained  its  ascendancy,  its  advantages  being  now  generally 
admitted  by  most  Western  architects.  We  rightly  claim  that 
bricks  and  terra  cotta  present  a  cleaner  appearance  and  a 
more  pleasing  surface  than  the  dull  hue  of  your  average  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  erection.  A  few  of  the  large  terra  cotta 
contracts  recently  completed  or  in  course  of  erection  in¬ 
clude  the  Morgan  building,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  of  white 
matt  terra  cotta;  the  Pittock  Block,  occupying  a  complete 
block  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  Portland;  the 
Ford  Motor  Car  building,  at  San  Francisco,  and  another  large 
business  building  for  the  same  firm  located  at  Los  Angeles; 
the  Belgravia  Apartments  and  Warrington  Apartments,  two 
of  San  Francisco’s  latest  and  most  up-to-date  private  hotels; 
the  Thompson  building,  at  Oakland;  Woodmen  of  the  World 
building,  at  Oakland;  Moose  Auditorium,  at  San  Francisco; 
Pasadena  National  Bank;  Hoffman  School,  Portland,  and  the 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company’s  offices,  at  Sacramento. 

The  foregoing  are  cited  as  evidence  of  the  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  trade  area  of  N.  Clark  &  Sons  alone.  One  signifi¬ 
cant  example  of  the  triumph  of  terra  cotta  over  the  cement 
faced  type  of  building  favored  by  a  section  of  Western  archi¬ 
tects,  is  furnished  in  the  instance  of  a  heroic  flat-iron  sky¬ 
scraper  which  is  just  being  erected  at  Broadway  and  Tele¬ 
graph  avenue,  in  the  progressive  city  of  Oakland,  California 
It  was  originally  intended  to  build  the  skeleton  of  concrete 
with  a  half-inch  cement  finish.  The  bids  for  the  supply  of 
terra  cotta  compared  very  favorably  with  cement  prices  and 
at  the  last  moment  it  was  decided  to  alter  the  whole  scheme 
and  adopt  terra  cotta.  The  building  is  200  feet  in  height  and 
will  be  faced  entirely  with  white  matt  glazed  terra  cotta. 
The  Gothic  treatment  of  this— the  Carlston  and  Snyder  build- 
another  to  Oakland’s  numerous  terra  cotta 
skyscrapers  and  it  will  rank  as  the  finest  example  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  California,  and  possibly  will  have  no  equal 
for  beauty  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  N.  Clark  &  Sons 
secured  the  contract  for  supplying  the  terra  cotta. 

With  its  main  front  facing  Market  street,  San  Francisco 
will  shortly  have  a  most  imposing  skyscraper  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  Market  street  below  Montgomery  street.  This 
monster  building  will  be  erected  for  the  Hobart  Estate  and 
will  be  known  simply  as  “The  Hobart  Building.”  It  will  be 
30  feet  higher  than  San  Francisco’s  tallest  building,  and  will 
be  faced  with  red  terra  cotta,  Willis  Polk  being  the  archi¬ 
tect.  The  contract  calls  for  completion  in  eleven  months. 

The  record  of  building  operations  for  San  Francisco  for 
1913  approximated  $35,000,000  dollars,  or  $30,263,191  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  $26,269,006 
for  the  whole  of  the  year  of  1912;  an  increase  of  about  30 
per  cent,  for  1913.  These  figures  nearly  equal  those  for  1908, 
when  the  immense  amount  of  rebuilding  wTas  being  carried 
out  in  San  Francisco  after  the  memorable  earthquake  and 
fire  of  April,  1906. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  endeavoring  for  the 
past  nine  months  to  have  the  city  ordinance  amended,  re¬ 
quiring  permits  for  all  buildings  erected  in  San  Francisco. 
At  the  present  time  permits  are  only  required  for  private 
buildings.  None  of  the  construction  work  on  the  Exposition 
shows  in  the  permits  issued  for  San  Francisco.  Ten  millions 
of  dollars  being  expended  by  the  state  of  California  for  new 
wharves  and  docks  does  not  appear  under  the  building  opera¬ 
tions.  No  work  done  by  the  Federal  government  is  included, 
as  for  example,  the  United  States  postoffice,  the  U.  S.  Cus¬ 
tom  House  and  the  U.  S.  Sub-Treasury;  all  buildings  erected 
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in  San  Francisco  by  local  contractors  for  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  municipality,  too,  does  not  record  its  building 
operations.  In  the  past  three  years  the  municipality  of  San 
Francisco  has  spent  $7,500,000  for  thirty-five  new  schools, 
fire  stations,  police  stations,  hospitals,  hall  of  justice  and 
county  jail,  and  in  all  these  structures  terra  cotta  and  brick 
have  played  the  predominant  part  for  exterior  facing. 

San  Francisco  ranks  fourth  among  the  cities  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  in  the  amount  of  building  operations  in  the  past 


few  years,  being  exceeded  only  by  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  in  the  order  named.  With  the  gigantic  progress 
being  made  in  the  massive  palaces  on  the  Exposition 
grounds,  the  commencement  of  the  Auditorium  and  Civic 
Center,  trade  is  rapidly  improving  in  San  Francisco,  but  the 
city  is  thronged  with  an  immense  army  of  unemployed  at¬ 
tracted  there  owing  to  the  congenial  climate  and  the  building 
of  the  Exposition  palaces.  Nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen 
should  be  a  banner  year. 


QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAYWORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Burning  Brick  in  Common  Up-Draft  Kilns. 


(Continued  from  December  number.) 

The  results  of  burning  bricks  in  our  up-draft  kilns  are  not 
coming  up  to  our  expectations,  and  we  certainly  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  you  would  kindly  publish  in  The  Clay-Worker  some 
approved  and  systematic  method  of  burning  bricks  in  the  com¬ 
mon  up-draft  kilns. 

I  am  aware  that  most  brick  burners  have  what  they  call 
their  secrets,  but,  after  all,  it  seems  to  us  that  such  expression 
means  only  deriving  benefit  from  their  experiences.  Such 
being  the  case,  we  are  surely  looking,  with  great  interest  in 
behalf  of  the  brickmaking  fraternity,  to  your  reply  to  above 
question. 

Part  III — Burning. 

Like  with  anything  else,  proper  tools  must  be  furnished 
to  do  the  work  easy  and  right.  As  it  is,  cleaning  out  fires  in 
common  kilns  is  a  tough  job,  even  with  proper  tools,  and  with 
make-shift  tools  it  is  infinitely  worse,  and  inadequate  tools  is 
mostly  the  reason  why  some  plants  cannot  keep  any  kiln 
fireman. 

Tools. 

There  are  six  “rustle  hooks”  needed,  three  on  each  side, 
for  if  any  tool  gets  hot  it  surely  is  the  rustle  hook.  The 
length  of  the  hook  is  determined  in  the  following  manner: 
Half  the  width  of  the  kiln  from  out  to  out,  plus  one  foot  for 
clearance,  plus  the  handle.  So  in  our  case  with  a  kiln  36  feet 
wide  the  rustle  hook  would  be:  18  feet  plus  1  foot,  plus  the 
handle.  This  hook  is  equipped  with  three  prongs,  measuring 
5  inches  from  bottom  to  top.  These  prongs  are  set  1  y2  inches 
apart  and  are  made  from  1-inch  steel  and  are  6  inches  wide 
over  all,  or  three  prongs  of  1-inch  equals  3  inches  and  two 
spaces,  each  lynches  wide.  These  hooks  are  used  to  break 
up  the  fires  in  the  dead  bottom  mostly  and  to  break  up  fires, 
so  that  better  fires  may  be  had.  As  these  rustle  hooks  are 
very  long  and  get  exceedingly  limber  from  the  heat,  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  use  so-called 

Retaining  Hooks 

of  which  two  will  be  sufficient,  one  to  a  side.  They  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  from  %-inch  iron  and  6  feet  long.  They  are 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  kiln,  when  needed  and  are  used 
as  a  rider  or  support  for  the  long  rustle  hooks. 

Cleaning  Out  Hooks 

are  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  three  firemen,  and  an 
extra  one  for  emergency  use.  They  are  made  from  %-inch 
iron,  and  the  length  is  governed  by  the  length  of  the  grates, 
plus  2  feet,  or  9  feet  plus  2  feet,  or  11  feet  over  all.  On  one  end 
is  a  handle  and  on  the  other  is  a  two-prong  hoe  or  hook,  made 
from  1-inch  steel,  with  a  3-inch  space  in  between.  It  is  6  inches 
high  and  5  inches  wide,  both  measurements  over  all.  At  some 
places  it  is  customary  to  flatten  out^  prongs,  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  drop  through  grate  openings. 

Slash  Bars. 

Four  are  required,  three  for  actual  use  and  one  for  emer¬ 
gency.  They  are  made  of  1-inch  round  material  and  are  of  the 


usual  form.  The  length  of  same  is  of  vital  importance.  In 
our  case,  a  bar  6  feet  long  is  sufficient;  if  much  longer  the  fire 
at  end  of  the  lash  grate,  or  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  dead 
bottom,  is  disturbed  too  much,  and  serious  trouble  may  be 
caused  thereby. 

Gauging  Hooks 

are  made  from  14-inch  round  iron  and  4  feet  long.  There 
will  be  three  required,  one  for  each  fireman,  and  are  used  at 
the  time  the  burner  regulates  the  platting  for  draft.  The 
burner  has  one,  also  the  so-called  “tooth  pick,”  and  is  used 
by  him  whenever  he  has  to  move  anything  hot,  like  kiln  doors 
or  platting  bricks,  etc. 

Shovels. 

Use  No.  4  plain  shovels,  three  to  a  side. 

Wheelbarrows 

should  be  of  sufficient  number  to  facilitate  rapid  removal  of 
hot  ashes. 

Coal  Picks. 

Three  in  number  are  required  to  be  used  for  breaking  coal 
and  pulling  off  the  pile.  One  end  of  the  metal  part  to  be  ham¬ 
mer  shaped  and  the  other  end  to  be  like  a  pick.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  have  the  coal  broken  up  to  a  practically  uniform 
size,  in  that  large  lumps  do  not  burn  out  readily  enough  and 
thus  cause  unequal  heat  production. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  all  tools  and  to  assign  certain 
tools  to  certain  firemen,  in  order  to  check  up  good  or  bad 
usage  of  tools.  In  this  way  each  man  can  be  held  accountable 
for  the  condition  of  his  tools. 

Burning — First  Twenty-four  Hours. 

Leave  platting  open  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to 
be  sure  to  have  plenty  of  draft. 

If  the  kiln  will  take  it  (that  is,  burn  out  to  a  clear  fire)  then 
you  can  make  split  fires  about  thirty-five  minutes  apart, 
thus  making  an  all-around  fire  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
A  split  fire  is  firing  only  one  side  at  a  time.  An  all-around 
fire  in  our  case  would  be  the  two  sides  fired.  This  would 
make  eight  to  ten  split  fires  in  twelve  hours  or  eight  to  ten 
round  fires  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  firing  question  depends 
largely  upon  how  long  it  takes  the  kiln  to  burn  clear  and 
have  the  smoke  off. 

Second  Twenty-four  Hours. 

Continue  split  fires  if  kiln  is  choked  or  has  a  poor  draft; 
if  not,  then  make  round  fires.  A  round  fire  means  fire  both 
sides,  one  immediately  after  the  other,  practically  firing  both 
sides  at  one  time.  Every  second  round  fire  takes  two  shovel¬ 
fuls  of  coal  (eight  to  ten  small  lumps)  to  each  side,  in  the 
middle  back  and  the  fuel  should  be  well  distributed  as  bunchy 
(hilly)  fires  make  hot  spots,  causing  irregular  settling  later 
on.  When  fire  is  up  close  platting  to  desired  opening.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  ten  to  eleven  fires  are  made  in  twelve  hours.  Never 
make  a  middle  back  fire  with  a  clean-out  fire  (cleaning  grates) 
on  account  of  hot  ashes  in  front  of  kiln,  but  throw  a  little 
more  fuel  on  the  last  length  of  grate  in  case  the  condition  of 
the  kiln  should  demand  it,  but  always  try  to  make  middle  back 
fires  between  a  hook  (breaking  up  fires  on  grates  to  get  more 
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air  through  grates)  fires  and  a  rustle  fire.  An  easy  way  to 
control  these  conditions  is  to  establish  a  time-table  somewhat 
like  the  following: 

At  9  o’clock  and  3  o’clock,  make  hook  fires. 

At  10  o'clock  and  4  o’clock,  make  middle  back  fires. 

At  11  o'clock  and  5  o’clock,  rustle  fires. 

Draft  all  doors  about  3  inches  but  govern  the  same  also  by  the 
velocity  and  direction  of  the  wind,  if  any.  The  above  time¬ 
table  will  also  give  you  certain  fixed  times  to  do  the  necessary 
miscellaneous  work  around  the  kiln. 

Third  Twenty-four  Hours — Day  Shift. 

Increase  your  fires  by  cutting  off  about  ten  minutes  from 
each  fire.  Keep  a  good  warm  heat  in  your  kilns.  Draft  kiln 
doors  until  smoke  is  off  the  kiln,  when  so,  and  fire  is  clear, 
then  close  doors.  At  1  p.  m.,  regulate  platting  to  desired  open¬ 
ing  for  settling  kiln.  This  regulation  is  a  very  indefinite  quan¬ 
tity,  as  some  burners  like  to  burn  with  a  strong  draft  and 
others  with  a  tight  draft.  Personally,  I  like  to  set  the  plat¬ 
ting  so  that  the  kiln  will  take  her  regular  fires  without  balking 
and  move  right  along.  A  tight  draft  is  liable  to  melt  the 
arches  down  and  too  strong  a  draft  does  not  hold  the  heat  long 
enough  to  do  any  good.  The  writer  also  prefers  to  have  the 
middle  start  first,  as  then  middle  back  fires  may  be  dispensed 
with.  After  platting  is  gauged  up  or  regulated,  fire  with  closed 
doors,  leaving  register  wheel  open  so  that  air  entering  there 
will  throw  the  fire  more  into  the  kiln  as  this  auxiliary  air 
quantity  passes  over  the  fire.  But  if  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  fire  pass  up  along  the  heads  then  close  the  register  wheel. 

At  times  it  may  be  desirable  to  close  up  peep  holes.  This 
will  cut  out  the  air  damper  completely  and  cause  the  fire  to 
liug  the  kiln  wall.  Hook  and  rustle  fires  the  same  as  on  the 
3econd  day.  If,  however,  no  middle  back  fires  are  required, 
:hen  no  rustle  fires  are  necessary.  The  night  shift  fires  the 
same  as  on  the  day  shift.  At  6  a.  m.  the  settle  should  be  about 
1  to  4  inches. 

Fourth  Twenty-four  Hours. 

Fire  the  same  as  day  or  night  before;  at  6  p.  m.  the  settle 
should  be  about  6  to  7  inches.  On  the  night  shift  fire  until 
ibout  3  a.  m.  Let  arches  cool  off  until  about  5:30  a.  m„  when 
he  kiln  should  stop  moving  and  have  about  9  inches  settle. 
Ulow  about  one-half  hour  for  closing  up  and  daubing. 

Orders  For  Fires. 

Straight  fire  is  giving  the  kiln  eight  shovels  coal  over  full 
mgth  of  grates;  five  shovels  on  the  two  inside  lengths  and 
tiree  on  outer  length. 

Regular  fire  is  the  same  as  above. 

Mouth  fire  is  additional  coal  on  first  length  of  grate  and 

ead  plate. 

Long  grate  fire  is  nine  shovels  in  all,  one  shovelful  just 
ick  of  full  length  of  grates,  five  on  two  inside  grates  and 
tree  on  first  grate. 

Middle  back  fire  is  ten  in  all,  or  two  shovels  scattered  over 
iddle  back,  five  on  two  inside  lengths  of  grates  and  three  on 

•st  grate. 

Settle. 

6  p.  m.,  third  day,  1  to  2  inches. 

6  a.  m,,  third  night,  4  to  5  inches. 

6  p,  m.,  fourth  day,  7  to  8  inches. 

3  a.  m.,  fourth  night,  9  to  10  inches. 

These  measurements  are  for  a  kiln  burning  four  days  and 
■thts,  set  forty  bricks  high.  When  burning  five  days  and 
gilts,  start  her  moving  on  the  fourth  morning  and  fire  with 
liter  fires,  say  one  and  one  half  hours  apart  to  bring  the 
at  to  the  top,  thus  cutting  out  the  salmon  brick  to  a  large 
tent.  Generally  this  is  done  with  tighter  platting  or  slow 
ift,  which  really  means  more  time  for  heat  distribution,  but 
t  necessarily  more  fuel. 

Extra  Work  For  Day  Crew. 

First  day:  Close  up  all  cracks  with  mud  and  “whitewash,” 
towing  or  casing.  Take  lap  boards  off  the  roof  and  open 
p  doors.  Brace  up  bestowing  or  casing. 
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Second  day,  in  the  afternoon:  Take  roof  all  off,  partly 
close  platting  to  hold  heat  in  kiln  to  a  certain  extent. 

Thiid  day:  Regulate  platting  to  final  desired  position — 
hang  needles  for  measuring  settle,  one  in  the  center  and  one 
on  each  side  over  back  end  of  third  length  of  grate,  in  line 
with  bestowing  or  casing  end  of  kiln.  This  makes  three 
needles  in  a  set  and  as  many  sets  can  be  placed  as  desired. 

Part  IV. 

Always  make  heavy  mouth  fires  to  make  heads  move,  but 
when  same  are  moving  too  fast,  then  dispense  with  heavy 
mouth  fires. 

If  grates  are  kept  open  too  long,  the  brick  will  get  streaky 
from  cold  air  rushing  in  and  subsequent  heavier  firing  to  bring 
the  heat  back. 

Never  open  up  platting  when  kiln  is  moving  too  fast— or 
if  there  is  a  hole,  as  the  heat  will  always  go  to  a  hot  spot 
where  the  draft  is.  Apply  remedy  by  firing  lighter  in  proper 
place  on  grates. 

Alv  ays  keep  the  third  length  of  grate  well  covered  and 
part  of  the  dead  bottom  where  it  meets  same  or  you  will  have 
a  current  of  air  entering  there  (the  air  damper),  preventing 
heat  fiom  passing  to  the  middle.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
writer  prefers  to  start  the  middle  ahead. 

If  a  hole  starts  between  arches,  have  your  best  fireman 
make  a  test  fire,  locating  the  spot  on  the  grates  where  the 
heat  comes  from  and  then  fire  accordingly. 

The  object  of  a  rustle  fire  is  to  break  up  the  lumps,  so  that 
they  will  burn  out  and  give  you  fire  to  cover  the  grates. 
Clean  the  grates  first  and  then  bring  your  fire  over. 

Always  break  up  your  fire  before  making  a  rustle  fire,  so  as 
to  have  a  clear  fire  before  starting  on  same. 

When  middle  moves  too  fast,  stop  firing  for  same. 

When  third  or  second  length  moves  too  fast,  then  slack  up 
on  firing  but  do  not  leave  grates  bare.  Later  cover  again  with 
live  coals  from  middle  back  or  from  mouth. 

Drafting  doors  (partly  open)  throws  fire  or  heat  to  the 
center. 

Closing  doors,  register  wheels  and  peep  holes  holds  the 
fire  on  the  heads. 

Outside  arches  must  be  fired  a  little  heavier  than  the 
others,  owing  to  heat  loss  by  radiation.  This  is  done  by  firing 
a  little  more  on  the  middle  third  length  or  all  over,  as  the  case 
may  require,  but  as  a  rule  heavy  mouth  fires  are  required  at 
all  times. 

Grates  at  all  times  should  be  well  covered  with  fire  or 
ashes,  or  you  may  have  streaked  brick  in  the  kiln. 

Generally,  when  starting  a  kiln,  fire  warms  up  first  on  the 
heads,  and  middle  last. 

Burning  out  too  freely  is  remedied  by  closing  or  tightening 
draft-holes  in  platting. 

Fires  must  be  kept  level,  if  hilly  level  with  hook  or  move 
it  by  firing  low  spots.  High  spots  in  fires  makes  hot  spots  in 
arch  and  holes  on  top. 

Gutter-like  depressions,  coming  suddenly  indicate  splits 
and  not  holes. 

When  moving  too  fast,  do  not  clean  out  fires  but  leave  the 
grates  dirty  and  covered  and  make  light  fires.  Carry  heavy 
mouth  fires,  if  going  too  fast,  open  registers,  when  clear,  open 
register  wheel. 

In  case  the  wind  blows  hard  from  one  side,  close  the  doors 
on  that  side  and  if  necessary  close  the  register  also.  In  case 
she  burns  out  too  fast  fire  the  wind  side  twice  to  the  other 
side  once. 

Be  sure  to  hold  platting,  on  heads,  in  good  shape  to  pre¬ 
vent  dissipation  of  heat,  as  the  heads  are  quite  difficult  to 
burn  hard. 

If  a  large  post  is  setting  between  two  arches,  wind  blow¬ 
ing  from  one  side  will  force  fire  into  the  other  arch.  In  such 
cases  fire  one  side  heavier  as  it  is  required. 

(The  End.) 
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VOGT’  C0VER,NG  ^  MAK1NG  dry|NG)  SETTING,  BURNING,  COOLING  AND  LOADING. 


PART  1. 

N  the  last  few  years,  towns,  cities,  counties,  states  and 
whole  nations  have  taken  serious  notice  of  what  medical 
authorities  have  been  writing  about  prevention  of  disease, 
especially  malaria,  noxious  exhalations  from  marshy  land, 
producing  fevers,  etc.,  typhoid,  an  enteric  fever  occasioned 
by  defective  drains. 

The  medical  fraternity,  after  many  years  of  experiment¬ 
ing  with  mineral  poisons  as  medicine  to  cure  disease,  are 
now  advocating  the  prevention  of  disease  to  be  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  nature  than  a  cure  by  the  aid  of  drugs. 

If  the  bones  of  human  beings,  that  have  died  through 
erroneous  administration  of  drugs  were  ground  up  and  by 
some  chemical  process  made  refractory,  we  could  make  more 
sewer  pipe  than  the  world  would  require  in  a  thousand 
years,  but  as  this  is  not  possible,  we  keep  on  making  sewer 
pipe  out  of  clay,  the  same  substance  out  of  which  the  human 
bones  were  originally  made. 

More  sewer  pipe  factories  are  put  in  operation,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  Europe  and  other  progress¬ 
ive  countries  all  over  the  world.  It  looks  like  with  so  many 
factories  running  that  the  demand  for  sewer  pipe  will  de¬ 
crease,  but  such  is  very  far  from  being  correct.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  country  is  rapidly  increasing,  corn  fields  and 
prairies  of  today  are  townsites  tomorrow,  and  in  a  few  years 
become  cities,  and  the  people  educated  through  reading  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles  demand  sanitary  conditions,  they 
circulate  petitions  to  vote  on  issuing  bonds  for  a  sewer  sys¬ 
tem  to  get  rid  of  the  waste  matter. 

The  waste  matter  carried  through  these  sewers  generate 
gases  and  acid,  and  the  only  material  that  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  is  vitrified  salt  glazed  sewer  pipe,  made  of  clay  or 
shale.  The  glaze  prevents  the  acid  and  gases  attacking  the 
pipes  and  in  time  destroying  them,  as  in  the  case  with  ce¬ 
ment  pipe. 

Cement  pipe  for  sewerage  has  proven  an  absolute  fail¬ 
ure  in  this  and  other  countries,  wherever  used,  and  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  wasted.  They  have  been  dug  up 
in  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  They  have  been  found 
disintegrating  to  such  an  extent  that  the  larger  size  pipes 
were  not  thicker  than  egg  shells  at  some  places.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  cement  pipe  is  a  complete  failure  for 
sanitary  sewers. 

The  cement  sewer  pipe  manufacturers  claim  that  they  can 
make  the  cement  pipe  acid  proof,  like  salt  glazed  clay  pipe. 
But  in  order  to  accomplish  this  they  increase  the  cost  of 


the  cement  pipe;  and  to  overcome  this  they  use  more  sand, 
and  there  is  where  the  great  trouble  comes  in  with  the 
cement  pipe  as  well  as  cement  building  block.  The  poor  and 
good  cement  pipe  and  blocks  look  alike  when  finished,  but  in 
course  of  time  the  poor  stuff  will  show  up  and  the  defects  will 
be  seen  underground  after  investigation,  when  people  get 
sick  from  leaking  sewers,  contracting  deadly  diseases,  as 
mentioned  above. 

“Classification  and  Origin  of  Clays”  (From  the  State  Geological 
Survey  of  Georgia,  1909.) 

Definition — The  term  clay  is  applied  to  earthy  materials,  j 
which  have  the  property  of  plasticity  when  wet,  and  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  molded  and  retaining  their  molded  shape  when 
dry,  and  have  further  the  property  of  hardening  when  burned. 
Chemically  and  mineralogically,  clay  consists  of  a  variable 
mixture  of  mineral  fragments,  an  essential  constituent  of 
which  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  kaolinite,  or  some 
allied  material,  which  must  be  present  before  the  mixture  can 
have  certain  physical  properties,  requisite  for  its  use  in  the  ; 
manufacture  of  clay  wares.  Clays  exist  as  almost  pure  l< 
kaolinite  or  kaolins  through  all  variations  of  purity  until  they 
grade  into  sands,  limestone,  or  other  sedimentary  rocks. 

Origin— All  clays  are  of  secondary  origin  and  have  been  de¬ 
rived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  decay  and  breaking  down 
of  the  original  igneous  rocks  of  the  earth  s  agencies,  rain,  * 
frost,  changes  in  temperature,  wind,  and  through  atmospheric 
gases  and  organic  agencies,  plants  and  animals,  all  of  which 
may  be  included  under  the  term  weathering.  The  minerals 
of  igneous  rocks,  which  have  been  the  chief  source  of 
kaolinite,  or  the  clay  base  or  clay  substance  of  clays,  are  the 
feldspars. 

Mineralogical  and  Chemical  Composition  of  Clays— Clay,  u 

absolutely  pure,  would  consist  of  aggregates  of  hydratec*  ' 
silicate  of  alumina  alone,  the  mineral  kaolinite,  or  some  alliec 
mineral.  Absolutely  pure  clay,  in  commercial  quantities,  how  i 
ever,  is  not  known,  and  the  clay  of  commerce  consists  of  ag 
gregates  of  particles  of  minerals  found  in  igneous  and  sedi  i 

mentary  rock.  I 

Clays  may  exist  as  almost  pure,  as  kaolins,  or  may  be  o 
complex  mineral  composition,  or  may  consist  of  only*  one  min 
eral  with  only  a  small  percentage  of  clay. 

Thus  clays  may  vary  from  99  per  cent,  pure  to  those  cun 
taining  only  5  or  6  per  cent,  clay  substance.  The  different 
minerals  existing  in  clays  may  occur  as  oxides,  carbonates*! 
silicates,  sulphates,  etc.,  and  different  minerals  have  differenj 
chemical  and  physical  properties  and  their  presence  in  clay: 
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in  appreciable  amounts,  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the 
working  and  burning  qualities  of  clays. 

Clay  Suitable  for  Sewer  Pipe. 

In  order  that  clay  should  glaze  well  and  retain  the  gloss 
after  salting  during  cooling,  it  must  be  high  in  silica  and  free 
from  pyrites  and  alkalies. 

The  percentage  of  silica  must  be  in  the  combined  form,  not 
in  the  free  state  so  much  as  this  would  make  the  body  too 
brittle  and  weak.  In  other  words,  the  clay  would  be  too  sandy 
and  run  rough  through  the  press,  and  chip  easily  when  han¬ 
dling  the  pipe  from  the  drying  floor  to  the  kilns.  Then,  al¬ 
though  it  might  glaze  nice,  the  body  would  lack  in  strength 
and  not  withstand  the  water  pressure. 

Clay,  to  make  good  sewer  pipe,  must,  in  addition  to  glaz¬ 
ing  well,  also  burn  to  a  moderate  dense  body,  not  necessarily 
vitrify.  It  would  be  glass.  The  only  part  of  sewer  pipe  really 
vitrified  is  the  glaze;  the  soda  in  the  salt  and  silica  in  the  clay 
forming  a  glass  and  this  is  the  glaze  and  therefore  we  call  the 
article  in  commerce:  Salt  glazed  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  we  can 
say  it’s  morally  right,  but  legally  wrong. 

Pyrites  in  Clay — What  role  do  they  play  in  the  burning  pro¬ 
cess?  Pyrites  of  iron  sulphate  is  frequently  found  in  clays 
and  shales  and  is  an  injurious  ingredient.  It  is  pale  yellow  to 
brass  color,  has  a  metallic  lustre  and  occurs-  in  cubes  or  mod¬ 
ular  lumps.  In  burning  the  pyrites  are  converted  into  iron 
oxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  which  later  uniting  with  steam 
forms  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid,  if  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia,  compounds  are  present  in  the  clay,  may  unite  with  these, 
producing  soluble  sulphates  which  appears  on  the  burned  pipe 
as  an  efflorescence,  which  shows  through  the  glaze  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  bright  gloss  during  cooling  into  a  yellow  greenish  dead 
surface.  The  substance  of  the  glaze  is  still  there,  but  the 
lustre  is  gone. 

When  the  pyrites  occur  in  scattered  grains,  it  may  produce 
roughness  on  the  pipes,  inside  and  out,  especially  if  fired  too 
heavy  in  salting  and  the  draft  is  shut  off  too  much.  Then 
these  pyrites  boil  out  and  when  the  kiln  is  emptied  the  pipe 
look  like  they  had  been  sprinkled  with  buckshot.  If  the 
pyrites  occur  in  a  finely  divided  states  they  are  not  so  injurious 
and  often  show  only  as  fused  or  flattened  blotches  on  the 
pipes. 

Lime  Carbonate — Lime  Carbonate  occurs  in  clays  in  crys¬ 
tals  as  calcite,  in  the  form  of  modular  concretions,  or  as  frag¬ 
ments  of  limestone.  Lime  carbonate  when  present  act  as  a 
flux  and  when  present  in  any  large  amount  produces  a  very 
rapid  vitrification  and  hence  is  objectionable  in  clays  used  for 
sewer  pipe  and  paving  brick.  When  burned  it  is  converted 
into  quicklime  which  slakes  upon  exposure  and  causes  a  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  ware.  The  particles  of  lime  even  expand  in  burning, 
pop  and  the  pipe  look  like  they  have  had  the  small  pox. 

If  the  lime  is  distributed  through  the  clay  or  finely  crushed 
it  will  not  insure  the  clay  for  ordinary  ware,  but  it  will  for 
pipe,  bringing  out  the  whitewash  and  preventing  a  bright 
glass.  *> 

Gypsum — Gypsum  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  that  is,  it 
contains  water,  it  is  a  soft  mineral  and  can  be  scratched  with 
the  finger  nail.  It  has  a  pearly  lustre  and  occurs  in  plate  like 
crystals  or  in  a  fibrous  form,  and  does  not  boil  in  acids,,  but, 
it  is  an  injurious  ingredient,  when  present.  It  is  most  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  coal  measure  shales;  it  does  not  occur  in 
aluvial  clays. 

Iron  in  clay  iron  exerts  a  fluxing  action,  not  only  because 
the  melting  point  is  lower  than  that  of  the  clay  base,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  believed  that  iron  enters  into  combination  with 
silica,  forming  an  easily  fusible  silicate.  Iron  in  clays  may  be 
either  desirable  or  undesirable.  In  sewer  pipe  it  is  of  value 
both  as  a  fluxing  and  coloring  agent,  while  the  presence  of 
less  than  one  per  cent  in  kaolins  may  impart  sufficient  color 
to  destroy  the  commercial  value  of  the  clay.  Iron  in  sewer 
pipe  clay  makes  a  stronger  pipe  and  flashes  easier  to  take  the 
salt  glaze,  but,  if  present  in  too  large  a  quantity  it  may  make 
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the  pipe  rough  with  faulty  firing  and  wrong  draft  regulation. 

Magnesia — This  mineral  exerts  also  a  fluxing  action  in  the 
burning  of  clays.  The  work  of  a  German  investigator,  Mack- 
ler,  and  in  this  country  of  Mr.  Adolph  Hottinger  (Translation 
Amer.  Cer.  Soc.  Yol.  V.  P.  130),  has  shown  that  magnesia  is 
a  less  powerful  flux  than  lime  and  in  clays  carrying  magnesia, 
the  vitrification  and  melting  points  are  farther  apart  than  in 
lime  clays.  In  view  of  these  experiments  it  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  injurious  ingredient  of  clays,  except  in  refractory 
clays.  For  sewer  pipe  clay  is  not  injurious  as  a  flux,  but  it 
is  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  scum  hindering  proper  glazing. 

Soda  and  Potash — Soda  and  potash  are  derived  mainly 
from  the  silicates  feldspar  and  mica.  The  feldspar  are  silicates 
of  alumina  and  potash  or  lime  and  soda.  Soda  and  potash, 
commonly  termed  alkalies,  are  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
fluxes  in  clays,  but  in  sewer  pipe  clays  they  are  not  desirable, 
owing  to  the  close  margin  between  vitrification  and  fusing  and 
also  owing  to  the  whitewashing  of  the  clay,  preventing  in  the 
first  case  the  standing  up  of  the  pipes  to  the  salt  heat  and  the 
whitewash  preventing  the  proper  glazing. 

Summing  all  up,  we  must  have  for  the  successful  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sewer  pipe,  clay  or  shale  that  is  high  in  combined 
silica  and  fine  divided  free  silica,  not  too  excessive  in  iron  or 
low  in  alkalies.  It  is  not  always  that  clays  that  vitrify  will 
make  good  sewer  pipe,  or  paving  brick;  it  depends  on  the 
composition  of  the  clay. 

Some  clay  or  shale  may  make  good  paving  brick,  but  would 
not  make  good  sewer  pipe;  it  will  stand  up  under  heat  to 
nearly  vitrification,  for  paving  brick,  but,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  fluxes,  it  would  not  stand  up  for  sewer  pipe,  as  they 
are  hollow  and  easily  get  out  of  shape.  The  range  between 
burning  hard  enough  for  commercial  purposes  and  fusing  is 
not  large  enough  to  carry  on  the  heat  to  flash  the  pipes  for 
glazing.  Without  a  flash  we  cannot  glaze,  therefore,  in  testing 
a  clay  for  sewer  pipe,  we  know,  if  it  fire-glazes  without  salt, 
that  it  will  salt  glaze  easy  and  can  be  finished  before  it  be¬ 
comes  viscuous.  Clay  that  does  not  stand  up  can  be  doctored 
with  a  better  grade,  for  instance,  with  a  fireclay.  Some  who 
know  may  say:  “We  know  that,  but  there  are  many  new  in 
the  field  who  do  not  know”;  and  for  these  this  article  is  in¬ 
tended,  for  the  beginners  and  for  those  willing  to  learn. 

Good  sewer  pipe  clay  also  must  be  plastic,  so  as  to  run 
nicely  from  the  press,  just  plastic  enough  so  the'  pipe  will  dry 
without  cracking  on  the  floor.  Then  a  good  sewer  pipe  clay 
must  have  strength,  tensile  strength,  so  that  the  pipes  can  be 
handled  without  damage  in  trucking  them  and  setting  them 
in  the  kilns  and  stand  the  weight  of  the  pipe  set  over  each 
other. 

Even  with  a  clay  possessing  all  the  good  qualities,  the 
manufacturer  still  will  experience  a  lot  of  ups  and  downs  be¬ 
fore  he  gets  his  money  and  the  best  clay  needs  the  best  care 
and  attention  in  the  different  processes  in  the  manufacture, 
drying,  setting,  burning,  cooling  and  loading  of  sewer  pipe. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  CLAY. 


Prof.  Julius  Stumpf  has  announced  to  his  colleagues  in 
the  University  of  Wurzburg,  Berlin,  Germany,  that  he  has 
discovered  a  cholera  cure  composed  of  kaolin  and  porcelain 
clay. 

He  has  just  returned  from  the  Balkan  States,  where  he 
says  he  was  able  to  cure  all  but  hopeless  cases.  The  earth 
mixture  kills  the  cholera  bacilli  in  the  intestines,  he  says. 

On  his  way  home  from  the  army  hospitals  in  the  Balkans, 
Prof.  Stumpf  stopped  in  Belgrade,  where  he  treated  twenty 
women  for  cholera,  saving  seventeen  of  them. 


If  that  old  weather  ground  hog  had  only  come  out  the 
second  of  January  we  could  be  feeling  that  the  worst  of  the 
winter  is  over,  but  as  it  is  we’ve  got  to  wait  and  hear  what 
the  old  timer  says  after  the  second  of  February. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


I  know  all  about  the  Sphinx— I  know  even  what  she  thinks, 
Staring  with  her  stony  eyes  up  forever  at  the  skies. 

For  last  night  I  dreamed  that  she  told  me  all  the  mystery 
Why  for  aeons  mute  she  sat :  She  was  just  cut  out  for  that ! 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

FOR  days  I  had  hovered  about  the  Pyramids,  viewing 
them  from  different  angles,  studying  them  in  light  and 
shade,  from  the  river  side  and  from  the  desert  side, 
all  the  while  wondering  at  their  magnitude  and  their  mys¬ 
tery.  I  had  often  journeyed  down  across  the  sands  to  the 

Sphinx,  the  wonder  and  mystery  of 
which  drew  me  and  held  me,  and  I 
had  come  again  and  again.  This 
time  I  was  tired  out  with  the  long 
walk,  in  the  hot  sun  and  the  hotter 
sand  of  the  desert,  and  I  threw  my¬ 
self  down  on  the  sand  before  the 
Sphinx,  resting  myself  and,  at  the 
same  time,  giving  myself  up  to  con¬ 
jecture  and  wonder. 

Abdul,  my  guide,  was  tired.  This 
was  not  at  all  unusual  for  Abdul,  it 
was  indeed  his  normal  condition.  I 
was  tired  also  and  I  was  tired  of  Abdul,  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  his  chatter.  The  only  thing  that  Abdul  really  ex¬ 
celled  in  was  lying  and,  when  he  was  not  busy  lying  to  me, 
he  was  generally  lying  on  the  sand,  and  I  preferred  him  that 
way.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  liar,  and  he  knew  I  knew  he  was  a 
liar,  and  I  had  told  him  he  was  a  liar,  but  little  he  cared  so 
long  as  he  got  his  per  diem.  I  had  to  have  him  to  fight  off 
the  other  Arabs,  especially  when  I  was  sketching,  for  then 
they  would  flock  about  and  annoy  me.  Since  then  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  whether  driving  them  away  might  not 
have  been  a  mistake,  for  the  sketches  have  not  troubled  me 
in  this  way  since.  No  crowd  has  since  flocked  to  them,  and  I 
have  never  had  to  drive  others  away  from  them  and  indeed 
have,  on  the  contrary,  had  trouble  driving  them  to  the 
sketches,  or  at  least  holding  them  there  when  they  had  once 
glimpsed  them.  But  Abdul  was  picturesque  especially  from 
a  distance,  and  the  further  off  he  was  the  better.  The  day 
before  he  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  exact  spot  on  the  Nile 
where  “Pharo’s  daughter  on  the  bank  pulled  little  Moses  from 
the  pool.”  I  wanted  to  be  exact,  explaining  to  him  that  I 
must  see  the  exact  place  and  asking  was  he  sure  of  the  place 
and  did  he  really  know,  and  when  he  assured  me  that  he  ab¬ 
solutely  knew  and  that  this  was  the  identical  place  and  there 
could  be  no  possible  question  about  it,  I  told  him  I  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  it  and  he,  frankly  and  unblushingly,  replied  that  he 
didn’t  either.  So  you  couldn’t  even  fight  with  him.  It  was 
indeed  exasperating,  and  so,  when  I  wasn’t  using  him  to 
chase  the  others  away  I  would  lay  him  out  on  the  sand  and 
go  off  a  little  way,  and  have  quiet  and  peace  for  a  little. 

So  I  sat  there,  on  the  hot  sand  and  in  the  hot  sunshine, 
and  looked  into  the  face  of  the  Sphinx.  It  was  alone  worth 
the  entire  trip.  That  stony  face  that  had  looked  out  over  the 
desert  for  ages  and  had  seen  generation  after  generation, 
generations  by  the  hundreds,  come  and  question  and  pass  on. 
Those  stony  eyes  had  looked  into  the  eyes  of  Moses,  and  of 
Joseph,  and  refused  to  answer.  They  had  looked  into  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Potiphar  and  refused  to  wink.  Into  the  eyes  of 
Pharoh,  of  Anthony,  of  Cleopatra,  of  Napoleon  and  of  the 
man  from  Kokomo,  and  had  answered  none  of  them.  And 
now  I  looked  into  those  eyes,  rigid,  set,  stony  eyes;  never  had 
I  seen  such  eyes  except,  possibly,  when  I  questioned  my 
banker.  Anyway  I  could  stare  back  at  these  better  than  I 
could  at  his,  and  so  I  stayed  in  the  game  and  stared  into  the 
eyes  of  the  Sphinx  even  as  the  Sphinx  stared  at  me. 

If  it  could  only  open  those  stony  lips  and  answer  my  ques¬ 


tion,-  it  could  tell  me  of  what  it  saw,  of  the  hordes  of  slaves 
that  had  toiled  at  the  Pyramids;  of  kings  and  queens;  of 
lives  and  of  loves;  of  ambitions  which  won  out  and  of  am¬ 
bitions  wrecked ;  of  good  deeds  and  of  ill;  of  ambitions  to 
perpetuate  a  great  name,  a  name  that  should  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten;  of  love  and  adoration  of  those  long  since  dead  and  for¬ 
gotten.  All  the  valley  of  the  Nile  speaks  loudest  of  this  long¬ 
ing  desire,  and  desperate  effort,  of  the  former  inhabitants 
that  they  should  not  be  forgotten.  No  effort  was,  to  them, 
too  great  if  it  bore  promise  of  testifying  to  their  having 
been  on  earth  and  to  having  left  something  to  show'  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  here.  Conquests  were  waged,  pyramids  built,  tem¬ 
ples,  costly  tombs,  slaves  were  driven,  battles  fought  and 
blood  poured  out  to  this  end.  Today  the  very  elaborateness 
of  their  work  has  resulted  in  the  rifling  of  their  tombs,  in  the 
wreck  of  their  monuments  and  in  the  desecration  of  their 
bodies  for  the  preservation  of  which  they  took  all  this  pains. 


The  Sphinx  and  Gates  by  Gates. 


And  those  stony  eyes  have  looked  out  on  all  this,  those 
stony  ears  have  listened  but  the  stony  lips  never  have  told. 
They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  silent  lips  in  Egypt, 
and  possibly,  therefore,  the  only  truthful  ones.  Abdul’s  lips 
are  always  active  and  generally  lying.  He  is  insistent  in  his 
prayers,  no  matter  where  or  when  the  hour  comes,  but  he  is 
a  consistent  liar  at  any  and  all  times. 

But  even  though  the  Sphinx  will  not  answer,  it  entrances 
and  thrills  me  and  holds  me  with  its  great  mystery.  I  lie 
there  and  give  myself  up  to  day  .dreams,  as  I  picture  to  my¬ 
self  what  it  has  seen.  The  marching  armies,  haughty 
kings,  driven  slaves,  all  pulsating  with  life  and  energy,  living 
their  lives,  fighting  their  fights,  toiling  at  their  tasks,  ambi¬ 
tious,  scheming,  loving  and  hating,  and  then  dying,  and,  all 
in  common  going  into  oblivion.  So  I  leave  the  Sphinx  to 
stand  on  and  on,  to  thrill  and  puzzle  other  generations,  when 
I  too  have  gone  out  into  the  unknown,  and  I  wake  Abdul  and 
go  back  to  the  city,  and,  going  into  the  museum,  I  look  again 
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W.  D.  Gates. 
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into  the  dead,  mummy,  eyes  of  old  Rameses  II  as  he  rests 
there  in  his  mummy  case.  He  who  ruled  the  Nile  and  filled 
its  valley,  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataract,  with  statues  of  him¬ 
self,  graven  from  granite;  he  who  covered  the  walls  of  the 
temple  he  built  with  inscriptions  glorifying  himself,  while  on 
temples  built  by  others,  before  him,  he  wiped  off  what  they 
had  written  and  inscribed  it  to  himself;  now  he  lies  here,  as 
a  show,  his  elaborately  hidden  tomb  rifled,  his  statues  broken 
and  his  reputation  that  of  a  braggart.  As  I  go  out  I  buy  a 
picture  postal  card  of  his  mummy  face  looking  out  of  its 
coffin,  and  this  is  the  final  result  of  all  his  strenuous  efforts 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  name,  he  was,  in  his  day,  a  liar 
even  as  Abdul  is  today,  but  Rameses  is  a  dead  liar  and  Abdul 
has  it  on  him  in  that  he  is  alive.  GATES. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  DIXIE  STATES. 


\  EAR  1913  HAS  been  the  most  remarkable 
within  the  history  of  the  Birmingham  district. 
There  i  s 
hardly  a 
city  of 
like  size  which  has  ex¬ 
perienced  such  a  re¬ 
markable  building  ac¬ 
tivity.  Brick  and  con¬ 
crete  has  been  the  cry, 
but  brick  has  the  lead,  as 
far  as  this  city  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Besides  several 
steel  buildings  which 
have  used  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  brick,  there  have 
been  large  numbers  of 
dwelling  houses,  stores, 
both  large  and  small, 
nearly  a  score  of 
churches,  theaters,  hos¬ 
pitals  and  buildings  of 
every  kind  and  nature 
have  used  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  brick.  The  build- 
ng  figures  for  the  year 
just  ended  were  nearly 
six  and  one-half  million 
dollars.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  four-fifths  of  this 
amount  was  put  in 
brick  building.  Ideal  weather  conditions  have  prevailed 
and  have  been  used  to  good  advantage  in  pushing  the  build¬ 
ing  operations  in  this  district.  With  the  many  millions  of 
brick  used  for  the  year,  the  making  of  such  large  numbers 
has  kept  the  local  plants  busy  most  of  the  year,  as  they  have 
gotten  the  larger  part  of  this  trade.  A  great  deal  of  sewerage 
work  has  been  done  in  the  greater  Birmingham  district  and 
this,  too,  used  large  quantities  of  brick.  With  all  things  so 
favorable,  brick  plants  have  kept  busy  most  of  the  year.  All 
the  brick  men  say  prospects  for  the  ensuing  year  are  bright, 
and  if  a  general  healthy  tone  prevails  throughout  the  country, 
the  South  will  get  her  share.  Many  new  buildings  are  already 
prospective  and  enough  even  thus  early  in  the  year  to  pre¬ 
dict  a  larger  volume  of  brick  buildings  for  the  year  than  was 
done  last  year. 

Birmingham  plants  not  only  do  a  large  business  in  and 
around  Alabama,  but  ship  to  other  southern  states.  L.  L. 
Stephenson  Shale  Brick  Plant  at  Lovick,  eighteen  miles  from 
Birmingham,  with  offices  in  the  city,  not  only  ship  brick  to 
many  points  in  Alabama,  but  to  Georgia,  and  now  have  a 
large  order  to  fill  from  Dallas,  Texas. 


Florida. 

The  extended  use  of  brick  is  not  only  abroad  in  Alabama, 
but  from  many  towns  in  Florida  comes  the  news  of  new  con¬ 
structions  calling  for  brick.  The  building  boom  is  abroad 
all  over  Florida.  Hotels,  banks,  churches,  stores,  hospitals, 
office  buildings  are  noted  at  various  points.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Florida,  long  the  Mecca  of  the  tourist,  is  not  only  building 
homes  for  her  visitors,  but  she  is  going  to  give  them  good 
roads  for  their  autos  and  build  sewers  to  preserve  and  re¬ 
store  their  health.  At  many  towns  bonds  have  been  issued  to 
pave  roads  and  build  sewers.  Bartow  and  Bradentown  are 
both  having  their  streets  paved  with  brick.  Hillsboro  county, 
with  Tampa  as  principal  city,  has  issued  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  bonds  to  be  used  in  road  paving.  Most  of  the  brick 
used  for  paving  and  for  sewers  is  the  shale  brick,  and  Florida, 
having  no  shale  plants,  must  look  elsewhere  for  her  shale 
brick.  Birmingham,  being  the  nearest  section  having  such 
brick  as  is  needed,  will  supply  a  large  part  of  this  demand. 
The  Copeland  Inglis  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Birmingham, 

making  exclusively  a 
paving  brick,  does  a 
large  volume  of  business 
in  Florida,  some  of  the 
work  already  in  view  in 
Bradentown,  paving  and 
hospital;  Bartow,  paving 
and  stores;  Jacksonville, 
an  office  building,  to  cost 
$100,000;  Orlando,  office 
building;  Tarpon 
Springs,  business  sec¬ 
tion  ;  Palm  Beach,  a 
large  hotel;  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  paving. 

Georgia. 

Florida  is  not  alone  in 
the  use  of  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  paving  brick,  but 
many  towns  in  Georgia 
are  contracting  for 
streets  paved  with  brick. 
Cordele  expects  to  have 
four  thousand  or  five 
thousand  square  yards  of 
paving.  At  many  other 
points  in  Georgia  the  use 
of  brick  is  increasing.  A 
contract  for  a  $24,000 
brick  church  has  been  let 
by  the  Baptists.  Savan¬ 
nah  is  undergoing  large  improvements  which  caM  for  brick.  A 
hundred-thousand-dollar  bank  building  is  to  be  ut  up.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  a  $750,000  hosiery  mill;  Atlanta,  a  hundred-room 
apartment  house  to  cost  $400,000,  and  a  $100,000  residence; 
Macon,  a  two-story  bank  building;  stores  and  offices  are  to 
be  built  at  Butler  and  Dalton;  Macon,  a  bank  building,  and 
Columbus  is  to  open  the  New  Waverly  hotel  soon.  In  all 
parts  of  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  brick  building  is 
booming  as  never  before.  A.  L.  A. 


A  NEW  VERSION. 


There  is  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  a  summer  amuse¬ 
ment  park  named,  from  the  French  words  “free  from  care," 
“Sans  Souci  Park.” 

Two  young  men  passed  this  park  on  a  street  car  recently. 
One  of  them  evidently  was  a  stranger  in  the  city,  and  his 
friend  was  showing  him  about. 

Said  the  stranger:  “What  does  Sans  Souci  mean?” 

His  friend  readily  replied:  “It’s  from  the  Spanish,  and 
means  ‘I  should  worry.’  ” — Exchange. 


TO  A  TECO  VASE. 


Born  of  common  clay,  wrenched  from  the  heart  of  earth, 
Unshapen  mass  of  sodden  heavy  gray, 

Giving  no  promise,  at  thy  sordid  birth, 

Of  the  great  glory  of  thy  future  way. 

Kneaded  by  heavy  brawn,  pounded  by  bitter  power, 
Molded  by  strength  unknown  to  thee, 

Shaped  by  cunning  hands,  in  thy  first  hour, 

Trembling  thou  faced  eternity. 

Came  then  the  fearful  fire,  the  birth-pains’  woe, 

The  wrenching  racking  torture  of  new  life, 

Emerging  victor  o’er  the  hidden  foe, 

In  glorious  beauty  born  of  strife. 

Born  of  the  same  clay,  buffeted  by  circumstance, 

Molded  by  gods  unknown  to  me, 

Shaped  by  strange  hands,  and  fired  by  fitful  chance, 

Thou  art  so  like  myself,  my  heart  goes  out  to  thee. 

Mayhap,  when  life’s  full  fires  have  passed  away, 

And  fate  and  chance  have  done  with  me, 

I,  too,  may  have  my  glorious  day, 

Complete,  convincing,  like  to  thee. 

—Albert  H.  Sheffield. 
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GIANT  STRIDES  MADE  IN  PAVING  BRICK  INDUSTRY  DURING  1913. 


PAVING  BRICK  PROGRESS. 

A  Fine  Record  for  the  Old  Year  and  Bright  Prospects  for  the 

New. 


HAT  OF  PAVING  BRICK  for  1913  and  what  of  it  for 
1914? 

We  wish  we  could  answer  with  exactness  for  the 
past  and  much  more  do  we  wish  we  could  speak  with  accuracy 
for  the  future.  We  have  been  too  busy  in  urging  the  merit 
of  vitrified  brick  upon  the  American  public  throughout  1913 
to  record  the  yardage  that  went  into  the  country  highways  of 
many  states  and  onto  the  streets  of  hundreds  of  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

'  Business  has  been  fair,  but  the  advantage  has  been  with 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  because  prices  have  been  very 
moderate.  No  one  class  of  cities  or  communities  can  claim 
the  distinction  for  using,  according  to  their  street  or  high¬ 
way  needs,  an  exceptional  amount  of  yardage.  Street  and 
highway  improvements  have  rather  been  general  throughout 
the  country. 

A  greater  appreciation  of  the  merit  of  vitrified  brick  and 
a  far  better  understanding  of  construction  methods  have  been 
clearly  noticeable.  The  character  of  the  brick  streets  built  in 
Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  is  an  example  of  high 
class  construction  to  which  the  brick  industry  may  point  with 
pride.  The  work  in-  these  cities,  together  with  the  results 
obtained  by  hundreds  of  conscientious,  painstaking  engineers 
in  the  smaller  towns  throughout  the  country  are  a  great  grat¬ 
ification  to  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  to  the  engineers,  responsible  for  these  results  in 
brick  street  construction,  we  feel  deeply  indebted. 

The  experience  and  work  of  the  National  Association 


during  1913  has  brought  great  assurance  of  continued  favor 
for  more  extended  uses  of  brick  in  the  future. 

The  commanding  position  that  brick  now  occupies 
throughout  the  country  as  a  paving  material  is  going  to  im¬ 
press  itself  all  the  more  in  1914  because  we  know  that  a 
larger  amount  of  yardage  will  be  laid  in  the  most  approved 
manner,  by  which  the  merit  of  paving  brick  will  be  judged 
at  a  greater  advantage  and  thus  the  red  ribbon  of  superiority 
will  be  tied  to  it  with  less  hesitancy  and  with  greater  alacrity. 

The  city,  the  town,  the  community  that  does  not  share 
during  1914  in  the  use  of  this  high  class  paving  material  will 
miss  a  great  opportunity  for  increasing  its  transportation 
facilities,  its  sanitary  condition  and  the  enjoyment  and  satis¬ 
faction  for  health  and  profit,  the  measurement  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  exceeded  by  any  other  material. 

The  promise  of  1914,  therefore,  is  inspiring  for  greatest 
confidence  for  assured  and  satisfactory  results.  Deeply  ap¬ 
preciative  for  all  assistance  that  has  contributed  to  the  push 
of  the  past,  we  shall  nevertheless  be  thankful  for  the  hand 
that  remains  constant.  WILL  P.  BLAIR. 


THE  BIG  CHIEF  OF  THE  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  A  WINTER 

TOURIST. 


Genial  Chas.  J.  Deckman,  of  the  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
and  president  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  is  enjoying  his  annual  pilgrimage  in  the  South. 
While  the  rest  of  us  are  dodging  snow  and  ice,  Charlie,  be¬ 
decked  in  ice  cream  flannels,  is  enjoying  himself  with  a  fish¬ 
ing  pole  in  one  hand  and  a  palm  leaf  fan  in  the  other. 

Leaving  New  York  on  the  steamer  Lampasas,  of  the  Mal¬ 
lory  line,  Mr.  Deckman  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
on  January  10,  after  a  few  days  delay,  due  to  the  severe 
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storms  which  raged  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  at  the  time  of  his 
trip.  The  last  accounts  were  that  he  was  studiously  engaged 
in  trying  to  shake  off  his  sea  legs. 

Mr.  Deckman  will  remain  in  St.  Petersburg  until  about 
February  27th,  when  lie  will  go  to  Tampa.  He  will  leave 
there  on  March  1st,  for  New  Orleans,  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  of 
which  he  is  second  vice  president,  and  a  board  of  directors’ 
meeting  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Association,  to  be  held 
on  March  2nd  and  3rd.  This  board  meeting  will  be  the  largest 
assemblage  of  paving  brick  men  that  has  been  held  since 
their  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland  last  September.  Secretary 
Blair  already  has  been  assured  that  more  than  a  quorum  will 
be  present  and  in  addition  the  meeting  will  be  augmented 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  northern  paving  brick  men  are  looking  forward  with 
much  pleasure  towards  renewing  acquaintances  with  their 
southern  brethren  in  the  paving  brick  industry. 


OHIO  THE  HEAD  CENTER  FOR  GOOD  ROADS  WORK. 


AT  ALMOST  ANY  CITY,  small  or  large,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  you  can  collect  a  group  of  enthusiastic  good  road 
disciples  who  are  members  of  the  Ohio  Good  Roads 
Federation.  The  picture  presents  a  portion  of  the  delegation 
of  250  citizens  from  Youngstown,  Niles,  Warren,  Girard,  New¬ 
ton  Falls  and  Ravenna,  Ohio,  cities  situated  on  one  of  the 
main  market  roads  in  Ohio. 

In  front  of  the  banner  stands  Mr.  Dunlap,  who  acted  as 
marshal,  bringing  this  large  company  of  people  on  a  special 
train  to  solicit  Governor  Cox  to  apportion  them  a  part  of 
the  $815,000.00  that  is  to  be  expended  on  the  main  market 
roads  of  Ohio  in  1914,  to  assist  in  building  a  brick  road  from 
Youngstown  to  Cleveland,  covering  a  distance  of  seventy-five 
miles.  By  local  efforts  along  this  route,  a  considerable 
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mileage  of  brick  has  been  built.  There  remains  thirty-two 
miles  yet  to  build. 

In  the  center  of  this  picture  stands  Governor  Cox.  Just 
behind  him,  Mr.  Arch  Houston,  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Ohio  Good  Roads  Federation.  To  the  right 
of  Governor  Cox  stands  Hon.  James  R.  Marker,  the  big  Ohio 
highway  engineer,  and  to  his  right  stands  Mr.  Jesse  Taylor, 
the  best  apostle  of  “Good  Roads  Everywhere’’  and  the  best 
known  good  roads  advocate  in  the  United  States.  Governor 
Cox  came  across.  A  few  minutes  before  this  picture  was 
taken  he  granted  the  request  of  the  delegation  and  the  road 
will  be  built  this  coming  season. 

This  will  be  the  fourth  stretch  of  brick  highway  improve¬ 
ment  in  Ohio,  each  covering  a  distance  between  seventy-five 
and  one  hundred  miles.  This,  together  with  many  shorter 
stretches  to  be  built  in  1914,  throughout  the  state,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  mileage  enormously  for  1914. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  evidence  of  the  high  esteem 
and  appreciation  in  which  brick  roads  are  held  in  the  part 
of  the  country  where,  by  experience,  the  people  are  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  merits  of  vitrified  brick  for  highway  con¬ 
struction.  They  know  that  upon  excessively  used  roads,  vit¬ 
rified  brick  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end  and  they  are  the 
most  satisfactory  roads  for  use,  both  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
that  can  be  built. 

The  first  government  aid  road  in  the  country,  to  be  con¬ 
structed  of  brick,  between  Zanesville  and  Columbus,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  between  Wheeling  and  Columbus,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  road  building  the  country  has  ever 
seen.  The  eyes  of  the  entire  public  will  be  centered  upon 
this  work,  which  will  be  given  the  greatest  publicity  that  any 
road  has  ever  enjoyed,  including  even  the  famous  Appian  way. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  moving  pictures,  showing  details 
of  the  construction,  will  be  taken  during  the  building  of  the 
road  so  that  all  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  see,  through 
the  movies,  how  a  modern  road  is  built. 

The  government  brick  road  experts  and  the  State  High- 
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way  Department  will  co-operate  in  making  this  road  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  road  builders  everywhere.  Not  a  detail  in  proper 
construction  will  be  lacking. 

Automobile  fans,  farmers  and  mechanics  in  all  parts  of 
Ohio  are  trusting  for  the  speedy  completion  of  this  and  many 
other  brick  roads  which  will  connect  main  centers  of  the 
state. 


TRUTH  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

A  Road  Said  to  be  a  Success  is  Really  a 

THE  “WAYNE  COUNTY  WIZARDS”  who  have  built 
those  celebrated  Michigan  cement  roads  which  are  so 
spectacularly  good  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  so 
abominably  bad  for  all  time,  seem  to  have  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  on  other  would-be  wizards  of  New  Jersey  where  they 
have  been  trying  out  a  cement  road.  If  records  have  any- 


The  brick  road  which  the  government  is  to  aid  Ohio  in 
building,  passes  through  scenery  which  is  said  to  be  un¬ 
equalled  in  this  country  or  abroad.  When  this  stretch  of  road 
is  completed  it  will  mean  that  a  man  can  have  his  breakfast 
and  supper  in  Columbus,  dinner  in  Wheeling,  with  stops  at 
Zanesville  for  lunches — that  is  provided  he  is  equipped  with 
an  automobile  that  has  any  go  in  it  at  all. 


CEMENT  ROAD  WORK. 

Failure==Camera  Records  the  Evidence. 

Truth  About  Wayne  County  Roads,”  and  shortly  thereafter  I 
had  occasion  to  go  by  trolley  car  from  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  to 
Port  Murray,  N.  J.  During  the  trip  I  noticed  a  stretch  of 
concrete  road  extending  for  possibly  two  miles  between  Phil¬ 
lipsburg,  N.  J.,  and  New  Village,  N.  J. 

I  made  inquiry  of  several  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and 


This  road  built  by  the  State  Highway  Department  of  New  Jersey  is  in  bad 

shape  after  one  year’s  use. 


New  Jersey’s  First  Concrete  Highway 
less  than  a  year  old. 

Note  cracks. 


thing  to  do  with  it,  the  money  of  the  people  will  not  be  squan¬ 
dered  any  longer  for  this  type  of  short  lived  goodness. 

Wayne  county,  Michigan,  has  no  cement  roads  which  are 
economical,  though  the  cement  interests  would  be  glad  to 
make  the  people  believe  they  are.  The  Wayne  county  roads 
were  used  while  new  to  decoy  others  into  building  cement 
roads  and  the  New  Jersey  highway  commission  was  one 
of  the  victims.  The  New  Jersey  commission  built  a  cement 
road  two  miles  long.  In  one  of  the  photographs  will  be  seen 
the  big  sign  erected  along  this  first  cement  road  in  New 
Jersey.  Other  photos  which  accompany  this  article  ‘show  dif¬ 
ferent  views  of  the  road.  Such  photos  can  not  be  questioned. 
The  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  camera  is  indisputable.  The 
following  letter  to  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.  will  give 
a  few  first  hand  particulars  about  this  road  from  a  competent 
person  who  examined  it: 

New  York,  Nov.  13,  1913. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  In  October  I  read  an  article  entitled  “The 


learned  from  them  that  this  road  was  built  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  local  cement  interests  with  the  State  Highway 
Department  of  New  Jersey.  Work  was  completed  on  this 
road  about  December  1,  1912,  so  that  at  this  writing  the  road 
is  less  than  one  year  old. 

I  had  some  photographs  taken,  five  in  number,  and  am 
sending  them  to  you  under  separate  cover.  These  photo¬ 
graphs  partially  show  the  condition  of  the  road  at  the  present 
time.  The  photos  indicate  the  repairs  that  have  already 
been  made  on  this  new  road,  although  they  do  not  begin  to 
show  the  defects.  All  of  the  photographs  do  show,  however, 
the  decided  cracking  lengthwise  of  the  road,  but  greater  de¬ 
fects  can  be  seen  by  personal  inspection  as  there  are  plenty 
of  indications  of  upheaval,  causing  decided  mounds  to  appear 
in  the  roadway,  and  for  almost  the  entire  distance  there  is  an 
indication  of  disintegration. 

You  will  also  notice  on  one  of  the  photographs  a  large 
sign  advertising  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  concrete  high- 
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way  in  New  Jersey,  built  by  the  State  Highway  Department. 

I  learned  through  the  natives  there  that  it  is  almost  a 
daily  occurrence  for  horses  to  slip  and  fall  on  this  road,  and 
that  more  often  than  otherwise  the  shafts  were  broken,  from 
the  failure  of  the  horse  to  keep  its  footing. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  more;  the  photographs  will 
clearly  illustrate  the  failure  of  this  road,  and  will  tell  as 
much  as  can  be  written  about  it.  We  hope  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  you,  and  help  boost  brick. 

Very  truly  yours,  JAS.  P.  MARTIN. 

The  photos  show  a  very  similar  condition  on  the  New 
Jersey  road  to  those  in  Wayne  county,  Michigan,  but  the 
cement  advocates  will  continue  to  contend  that  both  the 
Wayne  county  roads  and  the  New  Jersey  roads  are  a  success. 
When  first  cost  and  upkeep  cost  are  considered  the  taxpayers 
can  not  afford  to  invest  in  a  concrete  road.  Engineers  and 
experimenters  who  enjoy  dabbling  and  puddling  with  cement 
may  enjoy  trying  to  build  a  really  good  concrete  road  but 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

LOUISVILLE  BRICK  NEWS. 


THE  PAST  YEAR  was  an  unusually  busy  one  for  the 
brick  men  and  the  clayworkers  generally  in  Louis¬ 
ville  and  the  surrounding  territory.  There  were  many 
times  during  the  year  when  it  was  impossible  for  some  local 
men  to  supply  the  demand  from  their  own  yards  and  in¬ 
stances  are  known  where  local  brick  men  had  to  go  out 
into  Indiana  and  buy  brick  to  help  out  in  supplying  their 
trade.  It  was  not  only  a  busy  year  with  the  local  brick- 
makers,  but  the  selling  agents  representing  outside  concerns 
in  face  brick  have  had  a  good  run  of  trade  too. 

A  report  of  the  building  inspector’s  office  show  only  a 
little  over  four  million  dollars  in  building  permits  for  the 
year  as  compared  to  more  than  six  and  one-half  million  in 
1912.  So  far  as  actual  work  done,  however,  there  was  per¬ 
haps  more  of  it  done  in  1913  because  about  two  million  dol- 


Just  hear  the  “funny  cracks”  the  concrete  makes. 
New  Jersey  concrete  road  eleven  months  old. 


Who  says  there  is  no  “con  in  concrete?”  This  con¬ 
crete  road  is  less  than  a  year  old.  Built  by  the 
New  Jersey  Highway  Commission,  and  its 
worse  than  it  looks.  Photos  can  not 
show  upheavals  or  horses  falling. 


their  experiments,  though  made  with  good  intentions,  are  too 
expensive  for  the  ordinary  taxpayer  to  relish. 

In  a  recent  address  Arthur  C.  Jackson,  president  of  the 
International  Good  Roads  Association,  said: 

“When  we  have  so  many  examples  of  enduring  brick  roads 
which  have  been  down  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  without 
repairs  and  are  good  for  many  more  years,  why  in  the  name 
of  God  should  we  experiment  with  cement  roads  which  have 
invariably  proven  expensive  failures?” 

Mr.  Jackson  is  just  right  but  the  brick  men  will  have  to 
see  to  it  that  the  people  are  informed  as  to  the  real  failure 
of  cement  roads.  A  barrel  of  money  is  being  spent  every 
year  by  the  cement  interests  to  promote  cement  roads  and 
the  money  of  the  taxpayers  is  being  spent  lavishly  with  the 
hope  that  some  day,  someone,  will  attain  the  impossible  and 
will  find  a  way  to  build  a  cement  road  that  is  cheap  and 
durable. — American  Clay  Magazine. 


lars’  worth  of  the  permits  taken  out  in  1912  were  on  big 
buildings  on  which  most  of  the  work  was  done  in  the  past 
year.  So  1913  was  really  a  good  year  in  building  here  and 
a  busy  one  in  the  brick  business.  This  year  promises  to  be 
even  better  for  a  bond  issue  has  been  voted  with  which  to 
construct  some  new  school  buildings  and  there  are  enough 
other  building  undertakings  and  prospects  to  start  the  year 
off  in  splendid  shape. 

The  local  manufacturers  are  not  very  busy  with  deliv¬ 
eries  right  now  but  they  are  getting  in  shape  for  busy  times 
later  on. 

There  has  been  a  sort  of  reorganization  of  one  of  the 
older  institutions  here,  that  of  the  Bannons,  who  operated  the 
P.  Bannon  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  and  the  Kentucky  Vitrified  Brick 
Co.  Both  of  these  concerns  have  been  merged  into  one  and 
the  corporate  name  changed  to  the  P.  Bannon  Pipe  Co.,  with 
Mr.  M.  J.  Bannon  at  its  head. 

Speaking  of  business,  Mr.  Bannon  says  that  they  were 
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kept  pretty  busy  last  year  all  around.  One  of  the  things  he 
is  particularly  proud  of  is  the  record  time  made  in  supplying 
fire  proofing  hollow  tile  for  some  of  the  biggest  buildings. 
It  involved  the  making  of  some  of  the  biggest  hollow  blocks 
ever  produced  in  the  South  and  delivery  on  time  contracts 
in  heavy  quantities,  but  they  got  by  with  it  all  right  and  are 
rather  proud  of  the  record.  It  was  a  pretty  good  year  in  the 
sewer  pipe  trade,  too,  and  they  expect  a  fair  amount  of  sewer 
pipe  trade  during  the  coming  season. 

T.  Bishop,  of  the  Southern  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  says  they 
had  a  good  year  of  it  in  1913  and  were  not  only  kept  hustling 
at  their  yards,  but  at  times  had  to  buy  some  brick  from  the 
outside.  Mr.  Bishop  is  putting  in  quite  a  lot  of  time  these 
days  in  field  work  with  his  drain  tile  business.  They  make 
quite  an  item  of  drain  tile  and  Mr.  Bishop  was  called  upon 
to  put  in  quite  a  lot  of  his  time  supervising  the  ditching  and 
laying. 

Mr.  Crane,  of  the  East  End  Brick  Co.,  says  that  1913  was 
a  busy  year  with  them  and  a  good  year.  They  made  and 
delivered  lots  of  brick  and  he  says  their  business  shows  a 
good  profit  for  the  year.  He  is  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of 
motors  for  hauling  brick  and  claims  to  be  the  first  man  to 
introduce  motor  hauling  in  this  territory.  He  says  the  result 
has  been  so  satisfactory  that  he  expects  to  see  most  of  the 
brick  deliveries  in  the  future  made  with  motor  trucks. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  the  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Co.,  says  that  last 
year  was  a  good  one  with  them  in  the  fire  brick  business. 
The  call  is  a  little  slow  and  irregular  right  now,  but  that 
was  to  be  expected,  and  they  are  looking  forward  confidently 
to  a  good  year’s  business. 

At  the  office  of  Owen  Tyler  they  report  the  past  year  as 
a  whole  a  good  one,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  in  the  business. 
They  have  in  hand  a  good  order  or  two  now,  even  if  it  is  the 
slow  season,  and  they  expect  a  good  spring  trade. 

A.  E.  Livingston,  of  the  Louisville  Builders  Supply  Co., 
says  that  as  they  have  only  been  in  business  about  six 
months,  they  are  not  in  position  to  make  any  yearly  com¬ 
parisons.  They  have  had  a  good  trade  and  expect  to  enlarge 
on  it  considerably  during  this  year.  They  are  selling  agents 
for  the  Cannelton  sewer  pipe,  have  lately  taken  the  agency 
for  the  Dennison  interlocking  tile  and  they  are  now  looking 
about  for  some  good  face  brick  connections,  as  they  want 

COLONEL. 


NEW  JERSEY  MARKET. 


Raritan  brick  is  selling  at  $5.75  to  $6.25,  with  most  of 
them  going  at  wholesale  around  $6.00.  At  the  Newark  yards 
the  price  is  $7.25  to  $7.75,  and  the  market  is  dull.  The  New¬ 
ark  dealers  are  not  stocking  to  any  considerable  extent  at 
present. 

The  same  observation  holds  good  with  reference  to  Jersey 
City,  Patterson,  Passaic  and  other  important  centers  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  and  to  some  extent  in  Camden 
and  around  Trenton.  Prices  vary,  but  not  enough  to  make 
any  material  difference  in  the  general  situation. 

Because  dealers  are  not  stocking  the  consumer  will  feel 
every  fluctuation  in  the  wholesale  market.  When  the  un¬ 
covered  Hudson  river  barges  are  disposed  of,  from  25  to  50 
cents  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  local  market. 
Colder  weather  has  had  a  tendency  to  stiffen  prices  some¬ 
what,  though  it  has  made  no  justifiable  difference  in  values. 
Concessions  are  less  numerous. 

The  Sayre  &  Fisher  Company,  of  Sayreville,  announces 
that  it  will  operate  all  winter  on  about  a  fifty  per  cent  basis. 
This  means  that  they  have  sold  up  all  their  summer  prod¬ 
uct  and  have  business  enough  in  sight  to  warrant  running 
their  plant  under  partial  headway  throughout  the  year. 


The  motor  truck  made  some  headway  in  the  brick  haul¬ 
ing  business  last  year,  but  that  is  nothing  to  what  is  expected 
of  it  this  year  by  the  motor  enthusiasts. 


WO 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

OPTIMISM  IN  THE  EAST. 


Clayworkers  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity  Have  Prospered  in 
1913  and  Expect  an  Increased  Trade  in  1914. 


WITH  THE  CLOSE  of  1913,  many  of  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  and  representatives  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity  realized  that  a  comparatively  good  period 
in  the  history  of  the  industry,  throughout  this  section  of  the 
state,  had  just  terminated.  The  demand  for  building  brick, 
vitrified  paving  brick  and  sewer  brick,  continued  active 
throughout  the  past  twelve  months,  for  which  time  the  build¬ 
ing  records  show  that  the  volume  of  expenditures  for  building 
and  construction  work  carried  on,  surpassed  that  of  the 
previous  year  by  a  sum  of  over  a  million  dollars. 

According  to  the  annual  report  recently  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  the  estimated  cost  of  building 
construction  for  1913,  exceeded  that  of  1912  by  $1,590,215. 
The  department  issued  441  more  permits  than  in  1912,  with 
a  total  of  10,564.  There  were  14,813  operations  during  the 
past  year,  as  compared  with  14,707  in  1912,  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  106.  A  great  portion  of  the  brick  dwelling  opera¬ 
tions  constituted  those  carried  on  or  being  carried  on  in 
south  West  Philadelphia,  in  which  section  this  type  of  build¬ 
ing  made  rapid  strides  over  the  volume  of  the  past  few  years. 

Vitrified  paving  and  sewer  brick  construction  was  active 
throughout  the  city,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  nfany  of 
the  smaller  towns  and  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  in  various  parts  of  New  Jersey,  while  a  still 
greater  amount  of  work  along  this  line  is  being  contemplated 
in  many  of  the  adjacent  boroughs.  One  of  the  most  notice¬ 
able  conditions  during  1913  was  the  increasing  popularity  of 
the  use  of  vitrified  paving  brick  for  roads  and  streets. 

As  for  the  building  outlook  in  Philadelphia  for  the  new 
year,  it  might  be  said  that  generally  things  are  opening  up  in 
a  comparatively  gratifying  manner.  Many  new  buildings  are 
being  considered  and  planned  for,  which,  when  gotten  under 
way,  will  require  many  hundred  thousands  of  brick  of  all 
sorts.  There  has  been  a  sufficient  number  of  contracts  let 
to  the  local  manufacturers  on  work  previously  planned,  within 
the  past  few  months,  to  keep  them  running  smoothly  for  some 
little  time  to  come.  Collective  and  individual  reports  show 
that  many  of  the  paving  brick  interests  throughout  this  local¬ 
ity  have  a  good  number  of  orders  on  hand  which  alone  will 
necessitate  the  active  operation  of  the  plants  well  along 
towards  spring.  A  current  concensus  of  opinion  with  the 
members  of  this  branch  of  the  industry  shows  an  entirely  op¬ 
timistic  feeling. 

Owing  to  the  continued  open  weather  that  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  this  city  thus  far  this  winter,  building  work  has 
been  continued  in  anything  but  a  seasonable  manner,  and  al¬ 
though  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  demand  for  building 
materials  in  general,  it  has  not  been  quite  as  sudden  and 
pronounced  as  has  been  the  case  during  the  same  time  of 
other  recent  years. 

S.  B.  Dobbs,  dealer  in  face  brick,  was  recently  awarded  the 
contracts  for  supplying  the  brick  for  the  following  buildings: 
160,000  red  rough,  for  the  Yuengling  residence,  at  Pottsville; 
175,000  enameled  face,  for  the  American  Tin  Company’s 
building;  190,000  terra  cotta  Velour,  for  the  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  Parochial  School,  Eighteenth  and  Wood  streets;  75,000 
buff  velour,  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building,  at  Eighteenth  and 
Cuthbert  streets;  45,000  face  brick  for  Philadelphia  Electric 
power  station,  at  Sixty-fifth  and  Paschall  avenue;  160,000  buff 
velour,  for  the  Military  Plaza  Hotel,  Newark,  N.  J.;  while  the 
company  has  about  finished  its  contract  for  200,000  brick 
used  in  the  new  Mercer  county  jail,  Mercer  county,  N.  J. 

A  representative  of  the  Jarden  Brick  Company  reports: 
“The  indications  are  that  there  will  be  considerable  building 
done  during  the  coming  year.  The  year  1913  has  been  com- 
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paratively  slow,  but  we  hope  the  new  year  will  bring  better 
results.  The  prospects  for  building  operations  are  many, 
and  as  soon  as  conditions  get  fairly  settled,  things  should 
progress  at  an  active  rate.” 

The  Chambers  Brothers  Company,  manufacturers  of  brick 
machinery,  recently  completed  work  on  fourteen  Keystone 
Represses  for  the  works  of  the  New  Jersey  Company,  at 
Matawan,  N.  J.;  also  on  a  computer  equipment  for  the  stiff 
mud  works  of  Joseph  Oscliwald,  at  Clifford,  N.  J.,  and  an 
auger  machine  for  the  Port  Murray  works  of  the  National 
Fire  Proofing  Company.  The  shops  are  now  working  on  a 
stiff  mud  outfit  of  a  daily  capacity  of  70,000  bricks  for  a 
South  Carolina  company,  and  are  erecting  some  new  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  Bibb  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Macon,  Ga. 

C.  L.  Townsend,  Jr.,  a  practical  terra  cotta  estimator, 
formerly  connected  with  the  Federal  Terra  Cotta  Company, 
of  New  York,  is  now  affiliated  with  S.  B.  Dobbs,  303  Bailey 
Building,  in  the  same  capacity. 

E.  E.  Nickson,  manager  of  the  local  headquarters  of  the 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  spent  several  days  last 
month  on  a  gunning  trip  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
The  company  was  recently  awarded  the  contract  for  the  fire 
proofing  work  to  be  done  on  the  new  dormitory  building  for 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  1,000  tons  of  fire 
proofing  material  for  the  new  building  being  erected  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  for  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  Walter  G.  Roland,  of  Reading, 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  enable  the  resumption  of 
operations  at  the  plants  of  the  Perkiomen  Brick  Company, 
which  are  located  at  Oaks,  Montgomery  county,  and  at  Wy- 
omissing,  the  latter  having  belonged  to  the  old  Montello 
Brick  Company,  all  of  whose  property  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Perkiomen  company.  The  Montello  Brick  Company  is 
practically  extinct  and  it  was  expected  that  the  incorporators 
would  surrender  its  charter  about  the  end  of  the  past  year, 
or  early  in  the  beginning  of  1914.  The  principal  owners  of 
the  Perkiomen  Brick  Company  are  Richmond  L.  Jones,  J.  A. 
Rigg  and  Walter  A.  Rigg. 

The  physical  conditions  of  both  the  plants  in  discussion 
are  said  to  be  fair,  and  it  is  estimated  that  for  between  $20,- 
000  and  $40,000  they  could  be  put  into  fire-class  working  con¬ 
dition.  Aside  from  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  that  it  would 
take  from  $50,000  to  $70,000  additional  capital  for  operation. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  the 
plants  from  the  time  of  their  erection,  and  both  have  been 
idle  since  1909.  The  Wyomissing  plant  has  a  yearly  capacity 
of  25,000,000,  while  the  Oaks  plant’s  yearly  output  was  12,- 
000,000.  If  Mr.  Roland  is  successful  in  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  sufficient  funds  needed  to  finance  the  remodeling  and 
maintenance  of  the  enterprise,  manufacturing  will  most  likely 
be  resumed  next  spring. 

The  first  paving  to  be  done  in  Millville,  N.  J.,  has  just 
been  completed.  The  work  includes  about  15  squares  of  the 
principal  streets.  Vitrified  bricks  were  used  and  the  total 
cost  was  $57,000. 

John  McAvoy,  of  the  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  in 
speaking  of  present  and  past  conditions  said:  “Business  in 
the  paving  brick  trade  has  been  good  during  the  past  year. 
There  has  been  an  exceptionally  strong  demand  for  sewer 
brick  throughout  this  vicinity  during  the  last  few  months, 
which  gives  promise  of  continuing  well  throughout  the  winter. 
We  have  been  running  steadily  and  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  orders  on  hand  to  continue  to  do  so  well  into  next  spring. 
The  outlook  for  1914  is  most  encouraging  and  we  are  thor¬ 
oughly  optimistic  for  an  active  business  during  the  balance 
of  the  new  year.” 

A.  S.  Reid  &  Company  has  been  awarded  a  contract  to 
furnish  175,000  bricks  to  be  used  in  the  new  apartment  house 
to  be  erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Eighteenth  and  Wal¬ 
nut  streets,  for  Mcllvain  &  Company. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  increasing  the  capital  stock 


of  the  American  China  Clay  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
from  $30,000  to  $45,000. 

Joseph  Fleischut,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  West  Woods 
Brick  Works,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Reading,  Pa.,  of 
ailments  incident  of  old  age,  following  an  illness  of  four 
months.  Mr.  Fleischut  was  well  known  among  the  brick 
manufacturers  in  that  section  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  one 
time  was  quite  a  figure  among  the  older  members  of  the 
industry. 

Local  brick  manufacturers  are  awaiting  with  interest  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  scheme  proposed  by  several  manufacturers 
of  different  parts  of  the  state,  to  assume  a  certain  amount 
of  the  responsibility  for  accidents  to  employes.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  these  manufacturers  favor  an  employers’  liability 
act,  but  they  propose  to  put  the  cost  of  it  upon  their  products. 

The  Maddock  Pottery  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  has  about 
completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  two  additional  kilns  for 
the  burning  of  enameline  ware.  The  company  now  has 
orders  for  a  year  ahead,  and  has  just  completed  the  most 
prosperous  year  of  its  history.  The  new  kilns  will  be  built 
to  use  oil  instead  of  coal  as  a  fuel. 

The  Trenton  Pottery  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
cently  announced  that  it  would  erect  a  $30,000  addition  to  the 
Delaware  Pottery.  More  kilns  will  be  added  to  take  care  of 
a  steadily  increasing  volume  of  business. 

The  Lambertville  Potteries,  of  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  are 
working  full  time  and  have  a  number  of  advance  orders  on 
hand,  that  give  promise  of  this  season  becoming  one  of  the 
biggest  since  the  plants  were  established.  A.  QUAKER. 


WATCH  THE  POTTERS  BOOST. 


AS  has  been  pointed  out  a  number  of  times  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  the  potters  at  Trenton  have  been  enjoying  unal¬ 
loyed  prosperity  for  a  considerable  time.  Some  were 
honestly  disturbed  when  the  new  tariff  law  was  under  discus¬ 
sion.  But  the  long  drawn  out  controversy  is  ended.  The 
tariff  law  is  now  a  fact,  and  instead  of  a  crash  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  structure,  orders  have  continued  to  materialize  about  as 
before.  In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  many  times  recently  that 
in  the  types  of  pottery  made  in  America’s  home  manufacturers 
can  undersell  European  potters  in  their  own  market  and  still 
make,  a  profit. 

Whether  that  be  absolutely  true  or  not  is  not  such  a 
great  matter.  The  principal  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
holding  of  the  American  market  against  any  possible  foreign 
combination  of  importers.  No  doubt  appears  to  exist  on  that 
point,  and  so  far  as  the  Trenton  manufacturers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  honestly  felt  fears  have  apparently  disappeared  and 
preparations  are  in  progress  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  appears  to  be  opening. 

The  Maddock  Pottery  Company  of  Trenton,  is  a  large 
manufacturer  of  hotel  ware.  It  has  arranged  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  large  addition  to  its  plant  this  year  to  enable 
it  to  care  for  it  increasing  business.  The  addition  will  be 
perhaps  one-third  as  large  as  the  original  plant,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  every  known  modern  device  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pottery. 

Two  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  this  typical  action  on 
the  part  of  a  large  company.  The  first  is,  that  the  new 
tariff  apparently  has  done  its  worst  with  potters.  The  next 
is,  capitalists  who  invest  in  hotels,  either  new  construction 
or  improvements,  are  not  badly  frightened.  They  would  not 
invest  their  money  in  ventures  that  did  not  promise  profits. 
In  this  attitude  of  manufacturers  and  capitalists  may  be 
seen  an  indication  of  the  entire  business  situation,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  localities  which  are  affected  by  local  con¬ 
ditions.  Apart  from  any  political  significance,  the  present 
business  conditions  are  to  be  commended.  And  every  man, 
regardless  of  political  beliefs  and  affiliations,  can  do  himself 
and  the  country  a  real  service  by  refusing  to  accept  the  oft 
repeated  assertions  of  the  pessimistically  disposed,  and  boost. 
That  is  the  point.  Everybody  boost  and  administrations 
may  change  politics  yearly  and  no  harm  can  come  to  the 
country.  Follow  the  example  of  the  optimistic  potters. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 


Material  for  this  department  is  compiled  expressly  for  The  Clay- Worker 
by  Watson  &  Boyden,  Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers  and  Solicitors,  9 1 8 
F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  to  them  all  inquiries  in  regard  to  patents, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  and  litigation  affecting  the  same  should  be 
addressed.  A  complete  printed  copy  of  the  specification  and  drawing  of  any 
United  States  patent  in  print  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  10  cts. 

Brick-mason’s  Steel  Trig:  Clyde  A.  Lake,  of  Dallas,  Texas. 
1,080,836.  Patented  December  9,  1913.— This  invention  relates 
to  new  and  useful  improvements  in  brick-mason’s  steel  trigs, 
and  its  object  is  to  provide  a  device  especially  adapted  for 
holding  a  horizontal  line  in  position  upon  the  top  of  a  brick 
wall,  said  line  being  adapted  to  guide  the  bricklayer  in  laving 
the  top  course  of  brick  horizontally. 


Brick  Pallet:  Anson  J.  and  Frank  Bentley,  of  Warren, 
Ohio.  1,064,811.  Patented  June  17,  1913— The  objects  of  this 
invention,  are  while  retaining  the  levelness  of  the  pallets 
during  transportation  of  the  bricks  to  or  from  rack  dryers 
and  also  keeping  them  apart  as  they  lie  on  cars,  to  permit  of 
free  circulation  of  air  between  the  bricks  on  the  pallets; 
first,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  pallets  without  addi¬ 
tional  weight  or  material;  second,  to  provide  more  convenient 


grasping  edges  for  carrying  the  pallets;  and,  third,  to  reduce 
the  manufacturing  cost  of  the  pallets. 


Spinel  Fire-Brick:  Charles  A.  Mankan,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia.  1,075,659.  Patented  October  14,  1913. — The  claims 
for  this  invention  are  as  follows:  (1.)  A  firebrick  composed 
of  refractory  materials  and  a  binding  material  therefor  com¬ 
prising  a  small  percentage  of  spinel.  (2.)  A  firebrick  com¬ 
posed  of  refractory  materials  and  a  binding  material  there¬ 
for  comprising  a  small  percentage  of  spinel,  the  proportion 
of  spinel  being  from  three  to  six  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  re¬ 
fractory  materials. 


Bricklayers’  Gage-Line:  William  O.  Smyth,  of  Brilliant, 
Ohio.  1,075,166.  Patented  October  7,  1913. — This  invention 
relates  to  bricklayers’  gage  lines,  the  object  in  view  being 
to  provide  a  combination  device,  embodying  a  line,  line  blocks, 
twig  holders,  and  bay  spikes,  the  device  being  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  masons,  who  may 
readily  and  accurately  shift  the  line  from  place  to  place,  as 
required,  while  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  in 
the  positioning  of  the  line  which  governs  the  progressive  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  tiers  of  bricks  or  building  blocks,  the  device  assist¬ 
ing  also  materially  in  plumbing  or  lining  up  the  corners  of  the 
structure.  A  further  object  of  the  invention  is  to  so  com¬ 


bine  the  several  parts  of  the  device  that  they  are  all  inter¬ 
connected  and  therefore  not  subjected  to  loss,  should  any  part 
of  the  device  become  dislodged  from  its  place,  through  inad¬ 
vertence  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  workmen. 


Brick  Truck:  William  H.  Barnes,  of  Spokane,  Wash.  1,- 
064,594.  Patented  June  19,  1913.— This  invention  relates  to 
brick  trucks  and  has  for  an  object  to  provide  a  truck  adapted 
to  engage  a  course  or  tier  of  bricks  as  piled  in  the  brickyard 
or  in  other  position,  and  to  transport  said  tier  of  brick  from 
such  position  without  the  necessity  of  manually  handling  said 
brick,  either  to  load  the  same  upon  the  truck  or  to  unload. 
A  further  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a  brick  truck 
having  means  for  engaging  the  lower  bricks  in  a  course  or 
tier  and  means  for  supporting  the  bricks  above  said  lower 
tier  when  lifted  from  the  bottom.  A  further  object  of  the  in¬ 
vention  is  to  provide  a  carriage  having  fingers  adapted  to 
be  inserted  between  bricks  spaced  in  predetermined  relation 
upon  the  ground  or  other  base  with  mechanism  for  tightening 
the  fingers  upon  such  spaced  bricks  to  grip  the  same  and 
means  above  such  fingers  for  supporting  the  superposed 
bricks.  A  further  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  supporting  frame  of  forwardly  extending  fin¬ 


gers  adapted  to  be  inserted  between  bricks  spaced  in  prede¬ 
termined  relation  with  improved  means  carried  by  the  sup¬ 
porting  portion  for  clamping  the  fingers  upon  such  spaced 
bricks. 


Brick  Kiln:  Charles  E.  and  John  S.  Scholl,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  1,081,335.  Patented  December  16,  1913. — This  inven¬ 
tion  relates  to  a  portable  furnace  construction  and  arrange¬ 
ment  for  open  air  brick  kilns  which  is  such  that  the  arch 
may  be  formed  with  the  usual  flues  and  the  furnaces  then 
placed  in  position  opposite  the  flues  and  built  in  to  the  ends 
of  the  same  to  form  a  part  of  the  arch,  each  furnace  being 
open  at  one  end  to  discharge  freely  and  directly  into  the  end 
of  the  arch  flue  opposite  which  it  is  placed.  A  further  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  provide  means  for  supplying  air  under 
pressure  to  the  portable  furnaces,  said  means  being  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  air  is  superheated  from  the  heat  of  the  arch 
and  becomes  a  permanent  supply  which  is  placed  below  the 
ground  surface  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  in  removing  the 
burned  arch  and  with  which  the  several  furnaces  may  be 
connected  up,  at  any  desired  point,  the  connections  being  ar¬ 
ranged  to  permit  of  the  placing  of  each  furnace  as  desired, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  constructing  the  arch  with 
accuracy. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


HE  OLD  YEAR  is  past  and  forgotten  and  the 
building  and  clay  interests  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  new  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  a  better  year  for  all  concerned.  The  past 
year  did  very  well  in  view  of  what  seemed 
possible,  but  the  prospects  for  the  year  to 
come  are  much  brighter  and  indicate  hopes  for  more  general 
prosperity.  This  may  not  be  the  situation  throughout  the 
country,  but  it  is  the  case  in  the  Northwest.  The  new  tar¬ 
iff  law  is  passed  and  is  being  assimilated.  The  new  cur¬ 
rency  law  is  a  matter  of  history  and  friend  and  enemy  hope 
for  it  all  that  its  sponsors  predicted  and  will  work  to  bring 
that  about. 

The  extremely  mild  winter  has  been  a  big  help  to  build¬ 
ing.  There  has  not  been  enough  frost  to  interfere  with  ex¬ 
cavating  and  the  principal  difference  has  been  in  the  shorter 
hours  of  daylight,  while  labor  has  been  more  plentiful  and 

cheaper. 

The  new  season  will  have  a  new  situation  to  face  with 
Minnesota  brick  manufacturers  which  will  work  variously. 
The  freight  rate  on  brick  from  the  New  Brighton  yard,  sev¬ 
eral  miles  north  of  Minneapolis,  are  increased  from  $5  to 
Minnesota  Transfer  and  $7.50  to  Minneapolis  and  $7.75  to 
St.  Paul  to  $10.  Rates  from  Chaska,  Minn.,  to  Minneapolis 
are  increased  from  2V2c  to  2.4c,  and  from  Coon  Creek,  Minn., 
to  Minneapolis  from  2c  to  2.4c.  The  rate  to  Minnesota 
Transfer  is  .2c  higher,  and  to  St.  Paul  .4c  higher  than  the 
Minneapolis  rate.  Plants  located  outside  the  state  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  ship  to  Minneapolis,  which  they  can 
do  on  interstate  rates  as  cheaply  as  to  St.  Paul,  while  the 
state  rates  from  Minneapolis  west,  northwest  and  south¬ 
west,  within  the  state,  are  ,4c  less  than  from  St.  Paul.  There 
will  probably  be  no  relief  to  the  points  which  had  the  most 
cause  to  complain,  such  as  Austin  and  other  southern  and 
southwestern  cities,  whose  complaint  was  that  the  rate  from 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  on  lines  through  their  own  communities 
was  less  than  the  rate  offered  them  to  the  same  points.  But 
the  Mason  City  rate  cannot  be  disturbed  by  state  authorities, 
since  it  is  an  interstate  rate.  In  general  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  state  anticipate  a  good  result  from  the  new 
rates  and  believe  that  it  will  admit  them  to  markets  which 
have  been  closed  because  of  inequitable  rates. 

The  matter  of  a  mutual  liability  insurance  company  in 
Minnesota,  to  cover  all  employers  is  being  seriously  con¬ 
sidered.  At  the  association  of  builders’  exchanges  held  in 
Duluth  recently,  the  matter  was  up  for  consideration  and 
the  committee  found  room  for  one  good  company,  but  felt 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  intelligent  data  available  in  the 
state  to  enable  a  company  to  make  consistent  rates.  It 
recommended  that  the  small  employer  insure  his  risks  in  a 
liability  company.  A  large  employer  might  safely  carry  his 
own,  since  his  business  would  be  wide  enough  to  avert  the 
possibility  of  a  serious  disaster  at  any  one  scene  of  work 
from  resulting  in  enough  damage  to  seriously  affect  a  busi¬ 
ness.  But  with  a  small  concern  the  possibility  of  a  serious 
iisaster  would  mean  ruin  if  it  occurred,  and  to  guard  against 
t,  insurance  must  be  carried.  Rates  under  the  new  law  have 
lot  been  increased  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  increase  ranges  from  50  to  100  per  cent  as  a  rule. 

Receivership  proceedings  have  been  started  against  the 
Barr  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Wanamingo,  near  Zum- 
irota,  Minn.,  in  the  United  States  courts  in  St.  Paul.  The 
:ompany  was  formed  and  developed  along  elaborate  lines, 
)Ut  stockholders  complain  that  misrepresentation  was  in- 
lulged  in,  and  after  an  effort  at  reorganization  within  the 
;ompany,  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  have  been  started. 
Twenty-four  kilns  were  started  and  eight  were  left  half  fin¬ 


ished.  A  scheme  of  using  the  heat  from  the  kilns  for  drying 
and  heating  the  entire  plant  was  developed.  A  power  plant 
was  started,  only  to  be  abandoned  when  electrical  power  be¬ 
came  available  by  the  completion  of  a  large  hydro-electric 
plant  a  few  miles  distant. 

A  sample  sewer  pipe  was  sent  through  the  mails,  parcel 
post  from  a  plant  in  Southern  Minnesota,  to  Mark  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  the  St.  Paul  architect.  It  had  no  wrapper,  and  only  a 
label  pasted  upon  the  tide.  The  postage  was  thirty  cents. 

Nels  Jensen,  a  tile  drain  contractor  of  Hutchinson,  Minn., 
has  booked  orders  for  thirty  miles  of  tile  work  to  be  laid  in 
that  vicinity.  And  the  Hutchinson  Brick  &  Tile  Works  re¬ 
cently  received  in  ten  days  orders  for  eleven  cars  of  tile 
to  be  shipped  to  farmers  for  early  spring  work.  Hutchinson 
and  vicinity  has  had  an  immense  amount  of  drain  tile  work 
laid  during  the  past  few  years,  and  farmers  there  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  it,  and  are  arranging  for  more  to  be  put  in 
every  year. 

The  Barnum  Brick  Company  at  Barnum,  Minn.,  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  repress  and  other  equipment  and  will  manufacture 
floor  tile  and  other  wares. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Clay  Associa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  held  in  Minneapolis  January  20-21,  at  the  West 
Hotel.  This  will  be  a  most  important  meeting  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  its  members.  It  will  be  the 
first  since  the  Minnesota  rate  cases  were  decided  in  the 
supreme  court,  upholding  the  lower  rates.  Also  since  the 
last  meeting,  a  distance  tariff  law  for  freight  schedules  has 
been  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  became  effective  January 
1.  This  was  favored  at  the  last  annual  convention.  Sev¬ 
eral  important  matters  have  developed  and  will  command 
much  attention  at  this  gathering.  There  should  be  a  good 
turnout  of  manufacturers.  — t.  Win. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


ANUFACTURERS  ALONG  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  have  finished  for  the  season  and 
their  stock  is  practically  all  shipped,  rel¬ 
atively  only  enough  is  left  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  remainder  of  the  fall 
and  some  of  the  early  demands  in  the 
spring. 

The  output  this  year  was  not  as  great  as  in  1912,  but  it 


probably  went  up  65,000,000  all  told.  Most  of  the  supply  was 
shipped  about  as  fast  as  made.  Demand  was  generally  good, 
but  toward  the  close  of  the  season  prices  went  off  because 
of  the  decline  in  business  operations.  Probably  $6.50  repre¬ 
sents  outside  as  this  is  written,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  warrant  any  material  advance  this  fall. 

The  Homestead  Brick  Company,  at  Homestead,  in  Hudson 
county,  has  done  a  good  business  all  the  season.  Most  of  its 
last  burning  for  the  year  still  lies  in  the  arches,  ready  to  go 
forward  to  Jersey  City  or  Hoboken  whenever  the  brick  are 
wanted.  Some  additions  were  made  to  the  works  early  in  the 
season  and  the  entire  plant  has  been  kept  busy.  The  clay  is 
taken  from  the  great  supply  which  underlies  all  that  level 
region  known  as  the  Hackensack  meadows.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  the  vast  quantity  available. 

In  the  Raritan  district,  which  includes  the  largest  yards 
in  the  State,  work  is  over  for  the  season  and  makers  are  do¬ 
ing  nothing  now  beyond  getting  their  yards  in  order  before 
the  freezing  weather  comes.  The  week  this  was  written  gave 
a  foretaste  of  what  might  be  expected,  hence  these  final  op¬ 
erations  of  the  year  were  hastened  somewhat,  and  most  yards 
and  plants  are  ready  for  the  closed  season.  A  few  remain 
open  throughout  the  year,  but  with  a  greatly  reduced  force. 

The  Hackensack  Brick  Company  of  Hackensack  has  op¬ 
erated  its  plant  to  full  capacity  during  the  season  just  closed, 
and  has  had  a  good  trade  all  the  season.  The  year  is  closing 
with  relatively  few  brick  left  for  late  or  early  distribution. 

The  Mountainview  Brick  Company  of  Mountainview  has 
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done  well  all  the  season.  Many  buildings  and  repairs  noted 
in  the  nearby  towns  have  used  brick  with  this  firm’s  stamp  on 
them.  They  turn  out  a  good  product  and  have  sold  to  good 
advantage  all  summer. 

The  Sinzac  Brick  Company,  Sinzac,  has  sold  out  the  bulk 
of  its  product  this  year  and  finds  itself  with  only  a  small  sur¬ 
plus  to  carry  into  the  new  year.  It  has  a  liberal  trade  near 
home,  which  exhausts  the  bulk  of  its  output. 

All  New  Jersey  brickmakers  can  look  back  over  the  old 
year  with  general  satisfaction,  and  they  can  look  forward  into 
the  new  year  with  much  hope  for  better  things  to  come. 

The  building  department  of  Newark  during  the  last  week 
of  the  year  authorized  eighty-three  new  projects  of  a  total 
value  of  $586,980,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  $14,565,088, 
an  increase  of  $2,936,730  over  the  previous  year.  Most  of 
the  structures  call  for  the  use  of  more  or  less  brick  and  fire¬ 
proofing.  A  good  share  of  them  are  relatively  small  build¬ 
ings,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  make  a  large  showing.  The 
State  Board  of  Tenement  House  Supervision  reported  eighty- 
two  grants  for  houses,  during  the  wTeek,  to  cost  $905,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  thirty-two  permits  valued  at  $301,800  for  the 
previous  week.  A  tenement  house  under  the  New  Jersey  law 
is  any  building  which  contains  rooms  for  three  or  more  fam¬ 
ilies  in  which  the  occupants  do  their  own  cooking.  A  large 
part  of  the  tenement  houses  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  are 
built  in  the  large  cities  where  the  fire  rules  compel  construc¬ 
tion  as  near  fireproof  as  possible  and  this  means  that  brick 
and  fireproofing  are  used  almost  altogether  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Passaic  and  adjacent 
cities  and  towns  were  included  in  the  list  granted  by  the 
supervisor.  This  proves  that  new  construction  is  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  and  widespread  during  the  coming  year  and  bears  out 
what  has  been  said  in  these  columns  heretofore  about  the 
marvelous  increase  in  building  and  populations  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  near  New  York. 

John  H.  Applegate,  Kirkbridge  street,  Trenton,  reports 
increased  business  in  his  paving  brick  department.  He  has 
had  a  wide  demand  for  his  product  and  has  sold  his  output 
at  good  prices.  He  anticipates  continuous  improvement  in 
1914. 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  which  makes  hollow 
brick  at  both  its  Keaseby  and  Lorillow  plants,  made  better 
sales  in  1913  than  ever  before.  The  steady  increase  in  the 
use  of  fireproofing  in  small  as  well  as  large  buildings,  has 
been  a  boon  to  this  company.  The  hollow  brick  department 
has  developed  very  rapidly  and  where  a  firm  like  this  one 
has  adequate  facilities  for  any  demand  that  may  arise,  the 
future  is  bright  with  promise. 

Donahue  and  Nolan,  Pennington  avenue,  Trenton,  have 
enjoyed  large  sales  in  their  front  brick  and  red  pressed  brick 
departments  throughout  the  year.  Conditions  have  greatly 
favored  them  in  the  front  brick  department.  They  have  been 
in  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  and 
the  result  is  a  steady  increase  in  business.  Red  pressed 
brick  seems  to  be  more  and  more  wanted  and  sales  have 
continued  to  increase,  even  at  higher  prices. 

The  Rockaway  Brick  Company,  Rockaway,  has  done  a 
steadily  increasing  business  all  through  the  year.  The  pros¬ 
pect  now  indicates  a  continuation  of  the  same  good  prospects. 
Front  brick  has  sold  better  and  it  closes  the  year  with  very 
little  stock  left  in  the  sheds. 

M.  D.  Valentine  &  Co.,  Woodbridge,  employ  260  hands  in 
getting  out  and  handling  clay.  They  report  a  good  business 
throughout  the  year,  with  indications  of  further  improvement 
during  the  months  to  come.  Clay  mining  and  handling  is  an 
important  bit  of  work  in  this  locality  and  this  firm  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Enterprise  Brick  Company,  Mountain  View,  has  em¬ 
ployed  its  full  quota  of  hands  all  summer  and  the  outcome 
has  rather  helped  confirm  the  belief  that  a  manufacturer  may 
be  located  in  a  remote  locality  and  still  be  able  to  do  a  large 
and  profitable  business.  Buyers  come  and  go,  yet  the  num¬ 
ber  of  this  class  of  brick  consumed,  taken  by  the  average, 
has  largely  increased  of  late. 

The  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  the  same  town,  has  made 
and  sold  a  liberal  quantity  of  brick  this  year.  Their  sheds 
are  nearly  empty.  A.  L.  B. 


Brick  Prices  in  Hungary.  The  building  operations  in  Hun¬ 
gary  are  very  poor  at  present,  and  the  best  indication  to  that 
effect  are  the  present  prices  paid  for  brick.  In  1911-12  all 
the  brickyards  in  Buda-Pest  got  anywhere  from  42-46  Kronen 
($8.40-$9.60)  per  1,000  brick.  On  account  of  the  small  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  at  present,  most  of  the  yards  are  seeking  an 
outlet  for  their  brick  in  the  country,  and  one  million  and  a 
half  brick  for  a  high  school  situated  one  hundred  miles  from 
Buda-Pest  were  sold  for  28  Kronen  ($5.60).— Hungarische 
Tonindustrie  Zeitung  No.  14,  1913. 


The  Melting  Points  of  Feldspars.  In  the  manufacturing  of 
porcelain  much  feldspar  is  used,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
mixtures  of  two  or  three  different  kind  of  feldspar  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  lower  melting  point  than  each  kind  by  itself.  R. 


M  elting  Points  of  Feldspars. 


Rieke  and  K.  Endall  found  that  such  a  mixed  feldspar  from 
Mikrokin,  Norway,  would  melt  between  1150  and  1180  degrees, 
while  the  regular  melting  point  of  feldspar  is  about  Seger 
cone  No.  9.  E.  Dittler  has  now  made  a  series  of  experiments 
with  albit  and  orthoclas  in  different  propositions,  and  has 
fully  shown  that  the  mixtures  have  lower  melting  points. 
Nine  different  samples  of  feldspar  were  examined,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  chemical  analysis  were  classified  in  compari¬ 
son  to  pure  albit  or  pure  orthoclas.  The  diagram  herewith 

shown  gives  the  percentage  composition  and  the  melting 

point.  The  top  line  is  the  final  melting,  while  the  dotted  line 
is  the  start  of  the  melting  process. — Keramische  Rundschau, 
No.  38,  1913. 

Wage  Comparison  from  1845-1912.  A  well-known  clay  man¬ 
ufacturing  concern  in  Altenbach  has  published  the  following 
figures  regarding  wages  paid  since  1845.  In  1845,  the  men 

were  paid  for  a  day’s  work  of  11  hours  80  pfenning,  the 

women  were  paid  60  pfenning.  In  1870  the  women  got  the 
same  wages,  but  the  men’s  wages  were  increased  to  140  pfen¬ 
ning.  In  1880,  the  women  got  1  mark  and  the  men  1.75  mark. 
In  1900,  the  working  hours  were  changed  to  10  hours,  and  the 
women  got  1.40  marks,  and  the  men  got  2.50  marks.  In  1912, 
the  women  got  1.80  marks,  and  the  men  got  3.30  marks.  The 
men’s  wages,  therefore,  have  been  increased,  since  1845,  over 
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400  per  cent.,  and  the  women’s  wages  have  been  raised  300 
per  cent. — Tonwarenfabrikant  No.  18,  1913. 


Three-Cornered  Kiln  and  Heat  Radiation  of  Kilns. — In  the 
October  issue  regarding  the  three-cornered  kiln,  the  fact  was 
not  brought  out  that  this  Buhrer  kiln  was  increased  in  ca¬ 
pacity  from  35,000  brick  burned  when  treble  fired  with  chim¬ 
ney  draft  to  a  kiln  which  burned  60,000  brick  when  only 
double  fired  and  worked  with  a  Buhrer  fan  in  place  of  the 
chimney.  In  the  December  article  about  heat  radiation  this 
Zig-Zag  Buhrer  kiln  shows  less  than  hall  of  the  exposed  sur¬ 
face  with  a  Hoffman  kiln  of  the  same  length,  and  therefore 
it  is  a  great  fuel  saver. — Editor  F.  S. 


New  Method  for  Drying  Clay  Products. — The  greatest  trou¬ 
ble  in  drying  clay  products  artificially  is  the  cracking,  which 
often  amounts  to  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  daily  production. 
The  trouble  is  mostly  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  heated 
air  is  used  right  from  the  start.  This  will  dry  the  outside  of 
the  clay  product  very  fast,  and  by  the  time  the  inside  starts 
to  dry  all  the  outside  pores  are  closed.  A  pressure  is  created 
on  the  inside,  and  the  result  is  the  cracking  of  the  clay 
product.  In  order  to  overcome  this  a  patent  has  been  ob- 


parts,  kaolin  55  parts  and  flint  355  parts.  After  the  mixture 
is  fritted  add  9  per  cent,  of  kaolin.  Another  good  frit  mix¬ 
ture  is  275  parts  of  borax,  100  parts  of  whiting  and  flint  310 
parts.  Add  to  this  frit  12  per  cent,  of  kaolin. — Sprechsaal 
No.  33,  1913. 


Kaolin  Deposits  in  India. — Very  large  kaolin  deposits  have 
been  discovered  in  India,  according  to  the  India  Geological 
Survey.  These  deposits  are  found  near  Daroli,  in  the  state 
of  Jaipur.  The  kaolin  is  very  white,  but  is  intermixed  with 
quartz  fragments.  It  is  very  likely  that  these  deposits  will 
be  worked  to  a  large  extent  very  soon,  and  that  a  large 
export  trade  will  be  built  up  on  this  account. — Kermanische 
Rundschau  No.  41,  1913. 


Gas  Producer  For  Peat. — In  making  a  gas  producer  for 
peat,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  peat  is  more  bulky 
than  coal,  and  therefore  such  gas  producer  should  be 
at  least  three  times  the  size  of  coal  gas  producers.  In  the 
cut  herewith  shown  is  a  practical  producer  for  peat,  in  which 
a  is  the  hopper  which  is  closed  with  a  cover  which  is  water- 
sealed  by  e.  The  hopper  is  provided  with  movable  damper  by 
c,  which  will  let  the  peat  down  into  the  producer  hopper. 
When  the  damper  o  is  closed,  the  hopper  a  can  be  filled  with 


Gas  Producer  for  Peat. 


A  New  Dryer. 

tained  by  Dr.  Haas,  of  Lennep,  Germany,  in  which  he  first 
uses  only  slightly  heated  air  and  steam.  The  dryer  is  built 
in  two  parts  as  shown  in  cut.  In  the  first  part  only  heated 
air  is  used,  and  in  the  second  part  highly  preheated  steam  is 
used  for  drying.  The  results  obtained  with  this  dryer  have 
been  very  good,  and  the  principle  of  drying  clay  products 
has  hereby  been  advanced  another  stage. — Zentralblatt  fur 
Baukeramik  No.  843,  1913. 


Cost  of  Continuous  Kiln  Construction. — To  be  able  to  con¬ 
struct  a  continuous  kiln  holding  two  million  brick  for  8,800 
marks  is  an  impossibility.  There  are  some  firms  who  adver¬ 
tise  such  facts,  but  upon  close  investigation  it  will  be  found 
that  either  their  kiln  does  not  give  good  results,  or  they  have 
otherwise  misrepresented  the  facts.  According  to  Hoffmann, 
it  cost  for  5,000  brick  daily  capacity,  13,000  marks  to  build  a 
continuous  kiln.  For  8,000  daily  capacity,  it  cost  16,000  marks, 
and  for  10,000  brick  daily  capacity  it  will  cost  20,000  marks. — 
Ton  Ind.  Z.  No.  116,  1913. 


Leadless  Glaze. — The  best  results  with  leadless  glazes  are 
obtained  by  fritting  part  of  the  glaze  mixture.  The  following 
mixture  will  mature  between  seger  cones  2-3:  Borax  190 
parts,  feldspar  112  parts,  magnesite  17  parts,  whiting  100 


peat.  After  the  hopper  is  filled,  the  cover  is  closed,  and  the 
producer  charged  with  peat  from  the  hopper  by  pulling  the 
damper  c.  The  gas  producer  can  be  built  either  round  or 
square.  It  is  usually  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  on  top,  and 
the  grates  by  x  are  made  of  fire  clay  slabs. — Deut.  Topf  and 
Z.  Z.  No.  85,  1913. 


The  Burning  of  Electric  Porcelain. — When  it  takes  seven¬ 
ty-two  hours  to  burn  electric  porcelain  at  a  temperature 
of  cone  13,  the  burning  has  been  too  slow.  In  order 
to  produce  good  results,  it  should  only  take  from  twenty-four 
to  twenty-five  hours  to  burn  such  a  kiln.  After  five  rounds  of 
firing  the  kiln  should  be  red,  and  cone  07  should  be  turned 
down  after  twelve  hours  of  firing.  After  the  body  has  been 
burned  tight  and  reduction  will  not  be  a  matter  of  importance, 
it  is  feasible  to  finish  the  kiln  up  in  twenty-four  hours. — 
Sprechsaal  No.  38,  1913. 


Paving  Brick  in  Down-Draft  Kilns. — Most  down-draft 
kilns  are  nowadays  provided  with  half  gas  producer  fire 
boxes.  These  fire  boxes  are  arranged  with  grates  in  the  same 
manner  as  steps,  and  are  called  step  grates.  The  amount  of 
the  coal  used  for  burning  paving  brick  should  not  exceed  be¬ 
tween  16-20  per  cent,  of  the  kiln  contents  for  a  temperature  of 
cone  8  to  9. — Sprechsaal  No.  39,  1913. 
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THE  TILE  FACTORY  AN  INFORMATION  BUREAU. 


The  Need  of  Thorough  Knowledge  as  to  Laws  Pertaining  to  Outlets  and  All 

Matters  Relating  to  Farm  Drainage. 


TILEMAKERS  can  encourage  farmers  to  use  tile  by 
keeping  an  information  bureau  on  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  farm  drainage.  Often  land  owners  who  have  wet 
places  in  their  fields  want  to  tile,  but  are  prevented  because 
they  have  no  outlet  on  their  own  land.  The  adjoining  owners 

below  do  not  care  to  drain  and  those 
owning  the  land  above  cannot  tile 
for  want  of  an  outlet  through  the 
land  below. 

Instances  are  common  in  which 
the  man  owning  the  higher  land 
wants  to  know  the  laws  pertaining 
to  outlets,  but  does  not  want  to  con¬ 
sult  a  lawyer.  There  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  why  farmers  do  not  like  to  con¬ 
sult  lawyers.  One  is  that  they  do 
not  want  to  pay  the  fee.  Farmers 
D.  w.  stookcy.  figure  closely  in  money  matters. 

They  are  compelled  to,  as  they  do  not  handle  money  as  often 
and  in  as  large  quantities  as  business  men  in  the  cities. 
Their  capital  is  largely  invested  in  land  and  they  do  not 
turn  it  and  handle  it  as  often  as  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers  do  theirs.  The  other  reason  is  that  as  a  rule  they  are 
lovers  of  peace  and  want  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  their 
neighbors.  Consulting  a  lawyer  against  their  neighbors 
would  seem  a  breach  of  friendship. 

The  tilemakers  should  keep  posted  on  drainage  laws  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  farm  drainage.  They  should  be 
prepared  to  give  their  prospective  customers  any  and  all  in¬ 
formation  that  they  are  likely  to  need,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  their  needed  draining  done. 

Experience  teaches  that  farmers  will  not  buy  tile  until 
they  are  ready  to  use  tile  and  until  they  have  definite  plans 
for  the  work.  Tilemakers  can  increase  their  sales  by  aiding 
the  land  owners  in  obtaining  the  needed  definite  information. 

Jobs  have  been  delayed  because  the  farmer  knew  of  no 
man  whom  he  could  employ  to  lay  the  tile.  It  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  tile  manufacturers  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  all 
tile  ditchers  in  their  territory.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  list  of 
those  men  and  be  in  touch  with  them,  so  that  ditchers  may 
be  furnished  to  any  land  owner  who  may  be  ready  to  tile  his 
land.  The  tile  factory  thus  acts  as  an  employment  bureau 
for  tile  ditchers,  and  they  will  soon  acquire  the  habit  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  factory  when  out  of  work.  It  may  not  be  safe 
at  all  times  to  recommend  the  men  as  being  capable  and 
reliable.  A  safe  plan  is  to  simply  inform  the  farmer  where 
he  can  find  men  to  do  his  work  and  let  him  act  on  his  own 
judgment  and  without  any  guarantee  from  the  factory. 

Again,  manufacturers  of  farm  drain  tile  can  advance  their 
own  interests  by  having  practical  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  drainage  engineering  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  laying  out  the 
lines  of  tile  and  the  determination  of  the  sizes  of  tile  re¬ 
quired  for  the  various  lines.  It  is  wonderful  how  little 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  drainage  many  land  owners 
have.  It  is  very  common  to  find  one  who  has  decided  to 
drain  his  land,  but  who  has  no  definite  ideas  as  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  drains  or  the  sizes  of  tile  necessary  for  each  line. 
They  often  neglect  to  study  the  subject  for  themselves,  but 
wait  until  they  can  get  some  tile  ditcher  to  look  over  the 
land  and  tell  them  where  the  drains  should  be  located  and 
the  sizes  of  tile  that  should  be  used.  This  lack  of  definite 
knowledge  of  the  plans  and  expense  often  delays  farm  drain¬ 
age.  It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  the  mind  acts  more  read¬ 
ily  along  lines  of  definite  knowledge.  Men  hesitate  to  do 
things  about  which  there  is  an  uncertainty — a  lack  of  defi¬ 
nite  plans.  Many  a  farmer  has  delayed  tiling  his  fields  be¬ 


cause  he  did  not  know  just  what  system  of  drains  would  be 
required  and  because  he  had  no  definite  idea  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  cost.  To  him  it  was  a  vague  something  belonging  to  the 
realms  of  the  unknown.  He  realized  that  his  land  needed 
tile  and  he  wanted  it  improved  so  that  he  might  obtain  better 
returns,  but  did  not  definitely  know  how  to  realize  his  wishes. 
A  tilemaker  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  practices  of 
tile  drainage  adapted  to  that  section  of  the  country  might 
have  benefited  the  farmer  and  himself  by  pointing  out  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  plan  for  the  drains  needed  and  making  an  ap¬ 
proximate  estimate  of  the  cost.  With  this  knowledge  the 
farmer  could  act  intelligently,  and  with  the  uncertainties  per¬ 
taining  to  the  work  removed  he  could  be  easily  persuaded  to 
begin.  D.  W.  S. 


THE  TILE  MAKER  A  DRAINAGE  PROMOTER. 


Successful  manufacturers  in  various  lines  today  create  a 
demand  for  their  goods. 

The  custom  of  the  age  is  to  utilize  the  power  of  sug¬ 
gestion  in  creating  a  demand  for  commodities  that  are  for 
sale. 

Cement  manufacturers  are  spending  vast  sums  of  money 
in  creating  a  demand  for  cement. 

They  distribute  attractive,  illustrated  literature  showing 
how  to  use  cement  and  the  varied  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied. 

The  cracker  makers  tell  you  continually  that  Uneeda  Bis¬ 
cuit.  The  inference  is  that  you  need  their  particular  kind 
of  cracker.  This  is  not  true.  You  do  not  need  that  special 
brand,  but  so  strong  is  the  power  of  suggestion  that  people 
fall  before  the  fallacy  and  buy  large  quantities  because  of 
the  suggestion  and  the  convenience  in  buying  made  by  the 
shrewd  promoters  of  the  cracker. 

The  same  rule  holds  in  all  industrial  and  commercial  lines. 

The  tile  maker  should  adopt  up-to-date  methods  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  his  goods.  He  should  ge  into  the  field  with 
an  educational  “short  course”  and  show  the  individual  land 
owner  just  where  his  land  needs  draining,  how  it  could  be 
drained  and  urge  that  the  work  be  done  because  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  plan  to  forcibly 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  land  owner  the  benefits  that 
would  follow. 

Manufacturers  of  drain  tile  should  go  into  their  territory 
and  learn  where  drainage  districts  could  be  organized  and 
established  to  the  profit  of  those  owning  the  lands.  They 
should  formulate  plans  for  the  establishing  of  a  drainage  dis¬ 
trict  and  prepare  outline  plans  that  will  show  the  owners 
just  how  the  thing  can  be  done.  This  should  be  presented 
to  the  men  interested  either  privately  or  at  a  public  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose. 

With  this  start  one  or  more  men  will  be  found  among  the 
land  owners  who  will  become  interested  and  will  take  active 
part  in  pushing  the  enterprise  to  completion.  D.  W.  S. 

The  work  of  draining  an  experimental  quarter-section  of 
land  of  the  Kearney  estate,  in  Fresno  county,  owned  by  the 
University  of  California,  has  been  completed.  The  work  re¬ 
quired  the  laying  of  22,000  feet  of  tiling.  It  is  considered  of 
importance,  as  the  experiment  is  being  watched  by  numerous 
land  owners  in  that  section  of  the  State  with  a  view  to  putting 
in  similar  systems  if  this  proves  successful.  Large  tracts  of 
once  valuable  land  in  Fresno  county  have,  since  irrigation  be¬ 
came  general  there,  passed  entirely  out  of  cultivation  owing 
to  lack  of  drainage  and  the  saturation  of  the  soil  with  alkali 
The  drainage  system  now  being  tried  proposes  to  drain  off  the 
soil  and  gradually  wash  out  the  accumulations  of  alkali  which 
have  ruined  the  soil.  This  will  naturally  lead  to  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  drain  tiles. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobker. 

NEW  YORK  BRICK  RESERVE. 


THE  YEAR  CLOSED  with  probably  the  lowest  brick  re¬ 
serve  in  New  York  on  record.  The  year  ended  with 
eighty-four  barges  in  the  open  list  and  fourteen  cov¬ 
ered,  compared  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  barges  at 
the  docks  and  twenty-seven  on  the  river  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  year.  The  difference  was  sufficient  to  make  dealers 
wonder  where  they  were  to  obtain  supplies. 

Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  reserve  the  price 
for  Hudson  river  common  has  been  governed  largely  by  the 
weather  conditions  and  sales  have  been  made  at  $5.75  to 
$6.25.  Not  many  were  sold  at  the  inside  figure  since  holders 
were,  and  are  quite  convinced  that  higher  prices  will  be 
paid  later.  When  1912  closed  Hudson  river  common  were 
bringing  $6.50  to  $7.00  for  open  cargoes,  with  the  reserve 
large.  Other  influences  than  the  reserve  have  made  the  dif¬ 
ference,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  them  is  the  fact  that  the 
building  outlook  late  in  1912  was  apparently  better  than  it 
was  at  the  close  of  1913. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  dealers  have  accepted  present 
conditions  as  likely  to  control  for  a  time,  and  have  stocked 
for  a  rather  dull  and  slow  building  market.  Should  there  be 
any  sudden  development,  as  sometimes  happens,  holders  will 
have  to  do  some  skurrying  to  get  their  stock.  Prices  will  go 
up  with  a  rush  that  will  astonish  them,  and  they  may  have  to 
pay  the  $10  and  $12  rates  which  prevailed  six  years  ago 
in  1908. 

These  figures  of  one  week,  the  last  in  December,  will 
afford  a  reasonably  accurate  view  of  the  difference  between 
the  market  at  the  close  of  1913  and  the  end  of  1912.  Ar¬ 
rivals  were  forty-six  barges;  sales  were  thirty-one;  covered 
six,  with  twenty  barges  en  route.  The  market  conditions 
were  dull.  Prices:  Hudsons,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  covered  $5.75 
to  $6.75;  Raritans,  from  $5.75  to  $6.50,  wholesale  docks  New 
York.  The  left  over  for  that  week  amounted  to  eighty-four. 
The  total  number  of  covered  barges  was  fourteen. 

For  the  same  week  in  1912  the  total  arrivals  were  forty- 
six.  Of  that  number  twenty-one  were  sold  and  the  the  total 
number  covered  was  five.  The  market  was  dull  and  prices 
were  $6.50  to  $7.00;  covered,  $7.25  to  $7.50;  Raritans,  $6.75  to 
$7.00.  Total  covered  barges,  twenty-seven. 

Here  is  a  table  giving  the  number  of  brick  unloaded  in 
New  York  for  two  weeks  in  December: 


December  12. . . 

. .  .  808,000 

December  19. . . 

. .  .  857,000 

13.  . . 

. .  .  403,000 

20.  .  . 

. .  .  858,500 

15... 

.  .  .1,152,000 

22. . . 

...  921,500 

16.  .  . 

.  .  .1,147,500 

23. . . 

.  .  .  631,500 

17.  .. 

...1,219,500 

24.  .  . 

. . .  633,000 

18.  . . 

...  795,000 

25.  .  . 

Total . 

Total . 

. .  .3,902,000 

Left  over,  January  1,  1913,  113  barges.  Total  number  ar¬ 
rived,  including  left  over  barge  loads,  January  1  to  December 
25,  1913,  1,948.  Total  number  barge  loads  sold,  January  1 
to  December  25,  1913,  1,864.  Total  number  barge  loads  ar¬ 
rived,  January  1  to  December  25,  1913,  including  left  overs, 
2,327.  Total  number  barge  loads  sold  in  1913,  2,015.  Total 
number  barge  loads  left  over  January  1,  1914,  132. 

This  is  a  summary  of  the  year’s  business  in  New  York 
taken  from  the  official  figures.  Not  only  is  the  Hudson  river 
brick  district  the  greatest  brick  manufacturing  region  in  the 
world,  it  feeds  the  greatest  brick  consuming  market  in  the 
world,  New  York.  Generally  speaking,  no  limit  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  consumed  exists  and  while  conditions  may  be  slightly 
unfavorable  now,  that  is  no  indication  that  improvement  will 
not  follow  immediately.  New  York  has  been  over-built  and 
men  and  corporations  with  money  have  refused  further  loans 
because  of  that.  For  a  time  development  has  lagged,  yet  it 


is  only  temporary,  and  ultimately  the  market  will  resume 
its  normal  activity.  New  York  has  a  greater  future  than  its 
past,  and  the  brick  makers  of  the  Hudson  are  certain  of 
prosperity,  hitherto  unsuspected,  in  the  years  to  come. 

BURTON. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

BUILDING  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1913, 


RUDOLPH  F.  MILLER,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  for 
Manhattan,  says  that  the  plans  filed  for  new  structures 
in  1913  were  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  for  1912.  The 
falling  off  was  largely  because  certain  sections  of  the  city 
were  over-built  in  1912  and  this  caused  the  large  financial 
companies  to  curtail  loans  for  building  purposes.  This,  so 
far  from  being  an  injury  is  undoubtedly  a  benefit  to  the  build¬ 
ing  interests,  for,  by  allowing  population  to  catch  up  with 
the  building  development,  vacancies  will  be  fewer  and  owners 
will  make  more  money. 

The  only  department  that  showed  an  increase  was  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  average  cost  of  private  dwellings  in  1913  was  $86,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $6,500  over  the  average  cost  of  1912.  The 
greatest  reduction  was  in  mercantile  buildings,  especially  in 
office  buildings,  which  fell  off  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  loft 
structures,  fifty-five  per  cent.,  and  factories,  twenty-five  per 
cent.  The  new  building  operations  had  a  total  value  of  $61,- 
000,000,  as  compared  with  the  previous  lowest  year,  1901, 
when  it  was  $70,000,000. 


There  are  now  in  course  of  construction  buildings  which 
will  cost  $1,000,000  or  more  each.  The  Lord  &  Taylor  build¬ 
ing,  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty-eighth  street;  the  Hallenbeck 
building,  Lafayette  and  White  streets,  to  replace  their  old 
building,  which  is  to  be  removed  for  the  new  court  house 


site;  the  Morgan  Bank  building,  at  Broad  and  Wall  streets; 


the  National  Biscuit  Company’s  building,  at  Tenth  avenue  and 
Fifteenth  street,  and  the  American  Bank  Note  Company’s 
building,  in  Greenwich  street. 


The  highest  of  those  buildings  mentioned  is  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company’s  building,  twenty-eight  stories,  with 
seven  stories  in  the  tower  and  a  total  height  of  374  feet.  It 
will  cost  $3,500,000.  The  building  operations  of  New  York 
for  the  year  1913  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 


Classification. 

Dwelling  houses  . 

Tenement  houses  . 

Hotels  . 

Stores,  lofts,  etc . 

Office  buildings  . 

Manufactores  and  workshops 

School  houses  . 

Churches  . 

Public  buildings,  municipal... 
Public  buildings,  amusement. 

Stables  and  garages . 

Hospitals  . 

Other  structures  . 

Total  . 


Est. 

No. 

Cost. 

...32 

$  2,161,000 

...155 

21,917,200 

...10 

1,385,000 

. .  .  73 

13,668,000 

.  .  .  19 

7,200,000 

...20 

3,509,000 

...10 

1,225,500 

.  . .  5 

380,000 

...  9 

504,000 

...99 

6,801,875 

...37 

985,400 

880,000 

...96 

194,710 

...570 

$60,971,685 

It  is  impossible  to  say  as  yet  what  is  possible  for  1914, 
but  this  much  is  known,  large  companies  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  loaning  money  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
are  already  letting  it  be  known  that  they  will  be  more  favor¬ 
able  to  loans  during  the  coming  year  than  they  have  been  in 
the  year  just  passed.  Whether  or  not  this  will  make  any 
material  difference  in  the  quantity  of  construction  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  the  difference  is  that  when  men  can  obtain  money 
easily  with  which  to  erect  new  buildings  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  undertake  improvements  than  when  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  secure  capital.  The  outlook  for  1914  is,  therefore, 
considered  much  more  promising  than  it  was  one  year  ago. 
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THE  HOME 

of  the 

Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug 
Brick. 


A  description  of  the  plant  which 
first  made  it  and  a  little  of  its 
history  and  achievement. 


CONNEAUT,  OHIO,  is  on  the  map.  Not  because  of  any 
great  battle  or  historical  point  of  history.  It  is  only  a 
small  town  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  Ohio,  but  it  has  some  geniuses  among  its  in¬ 
habitants — the  one  of  special  interest  to  us  is  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Dunn.  He  helped  put  Conneaut  on  the  map — made  it  known 
throughout  the  paving  brick  trade  as  the  home  of  the  Dunn 
Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick.  He  has  his  office  there  because  it  is 
his  home  and  very  suitable  for  his  headquarters.  But  Con¬ 
neaut  is  the  home  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  in  another 
respect.  There  is  a  brick  plant  there  that  made  the  first 
Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick,  received  the  first  order  and  ful¬ 
filled  its  contract  so  well,  that  with  the  careful  supervision 
of  Mr.  Dunn  in  the  laying  of  the  brick  paved  country  roadway 
near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  which  the  brick  were  furnished,  that 
they  convinced  the  New  York  State  Highway  Commission  of 
the  true  value  of  the  brick  and  thus  started  the  ball  rolling 
in  such  an  excellent  manner  that  it  will  never  stop  until  all 
the  clay  and  shale  deposits  of  the  land  are  exhausted. 

The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  is  not  the  product  of  just 
one  plant,  there  are  twenty-nine  factories  turning  out  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  them  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York  and  Tennessee.  However, 
this  plant  in  Conneaut,  Ohio,  owned  by  the  United  Brick  Co., 
and  known  by  that  name,  is  a  typical  one.  Because  it  is  the 
father  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  and  is  so  up-to-date 
in  its  construction  and  operation,  we  deem  it  proper  to  give  a 
description  of  same  in  telling  a  little  of  the  wire-cut-lug  brick 
history  and  its  importance. 

The  yard  is  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Conneaut  on  the 
Buffalo  and  Lake  Erie  railroad,  which  affords  excellent  trans¬ 


portation  facilities  to  their  shipping  territory  in  New  York 
state  and  western  Pennsylvania.  The  plant  was  erected  in 
1898,  but  was  remodeled  from  time  to  time  as  improvements 
became  necessary,  so  that  today  it  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
model  paving  brick  factory.  The  company  owns  fifteen  acres 
of  rich  shale  land,  running  to  unknown  depths.  The  shale  is 
a  hard  grey  shale  with  a  twenty-two-foot  over-burden  of  easily 
stripped  clay  (disintegrated  shale)  which  works  well  with  the 
other  in  the  manufacture  of  the  product.  The  shale  pit  is 
almost  adjacent  to  the  plant  proper.  It  is  blasted  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  plant  in  steel  cars  by  means  of  a  winding  drum 
and  cable. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  raw  material  are  used  daily. 
The  material  is  ground  in  dry  pans  of  the  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co.’s  make,  screened  and  dropped  by  gravity  into 
an  American  pug  mill  and  augur  machine,  from  which  it  is¬ 
sues  in  a  column  of  clay  carried  on  a  belt  to  the  Dunn  Wire- 
Cut-Lug  cutting  table,  made  by  the  E.  M.  Freese  Co.  This 
cutting  table  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Dunn’s  inventive  genius 
and  the  mechanical  ability  of  the  Freese  company. 

Mr.  Dunn,  after  a  number  of  years  of  experience  on  this 
brick  plant  in  several  different  capacities,  during  which  time 
he  formed  his  idea  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  wire-cut-lug 
brick  over  other  types,  invented  the  wire-cut-lug  brick  and 
patented  same  in  1907.  The  original  type  of  brick  had  lugs 
on  one  side  which  extended  from  one  face  of  the  brick 
to  the  other,  with  corresponding  depressions  on  the  other  side. 
The  wire-cut-lug  brick  they  are  making  today  is  an  improve¬ 
ment,  has  one  flat  side  while  four  lugs  and  grooves  are  on 
the  other,  the  lugs  and  depressions  being  on  one  side  only. 
The  advantage  of  this  over  the  former  lug  brick  is,  that  the 


Panoramic  View  of  the  Plant  of  the  United  Brick  Company  '  of  Conneaut,  Ohio. 


one  perfectly  flat  side  insures  against  the  possibility  of  laying 
them  irregularly  as  to  the  direction  of  the  lugs  and  gives  the 
proper  spacing  and  better  bonding  surface. 

The  important  features  of  this  brick  will  be  told  later  on 
In  this  article.  At  this  time  we  think  a  description  of  the 
cutting  table  and  its  operation  would  be  most  interesting  to 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  its  construction  and  work. 
The  invention  consists  of  off-sets  in  the  slots  of  platen  of 
the  cutting  table  and  projecting  over  the  line  of  travel  of 
the  wire  as  it  passes  through  the  clay  column,  thus  deflecting 
the  wires  as  desired,  cutting  the  lugs  and  grooves  at  one 
operation. 

Every  alternate  wire  cuts  the  brick  straight  for  the  backs 
of  the  brick,  or  rather  one  side  of  a  side  cut  brick.  Thus, 


Car  of  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  on  Way  to  Kiln. 


teen  brick.  The  cutter  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  and  travels 
with  the  column  of  clay,  which  is  a  continuously  moving  col¬ 
umn  while  the  cut  is  being  made.  When  the  wires  clear  the 
column  the  carriage  returns  toward  the  auger  machine  for 
another  cut.  The  top  platen  is  raised  automatically  while  the 
cutter  is  returning. 

Forty  thousand  ten-pound  block  are  made  in  the  plant 
daily,  the  plant  running  throughout  the  year.  The  cut  brick 
are  picked  up  off  of  the  off-bearing  belt  by  hand  and  placed 
on  steel  dryer  cars,  each  holding  about  400  brick.  When 
loaded  the  dryer  cars  are  shoved  into  one  of  the  twenty-eight 
tunnels  (each  100  feet  long)  of  the  Rodgers  waste  heat  dryer, 
made  by  the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The 
dried  brick  are  burned  in  round  down-draft  kilns,  there  being 


Mr.  Frank  B.  Dunn,  Inventor  of  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick. 


A  Perfect  Brick  Pavement,  Mill  Street,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 


I  very  alternate  wire  cuts  the  sides  of  two  bricks  straight 
backing  each  other),  while  the  next  wire  cuts  two  brick  with 
>ur  lugs  and  grooves  each  fitting  adjoining  faces.  The  slots 
i  the  platen  guide  the  wires,  every  other  slot  being  straight 
>r  the  straight  cut,  while  the  other  is  shaped  to  make  the 
rooves  and  lugs  at  certain  definite  points,  a  groove  adjoin- 
ig  a  lug  near  either  end  of  the  brick,  each  lug  being  directly 
bove  a  groove  on  the  lower  half  of  the  brick,  and  vice  versa, 
3  you  will  notice  by  studying  the  block  shown  on  the  oppo- 
I  te  pa&e.  The  column  of  clay,  9 V2  inches  wide  by  4 y2  inches 
igh,  passes  through  the  platen  to  the  other  end,  when  the 
itter  is  automatically  set  in  motion  and  the  wire  frame 
;  avels  across  and  through  the  column,  cutting  it  into  four- 


twenty-two  in  all  on  this  plant.  All  modern  apparatus  is  used 
in  the  burning  to  get  correct  temperatures,  drafts,  etc.  Coal 
is  used  as  the  fuel,  the  burning  requiring  from  ten  to  twelve 
days  over  all.  The  power  for  the  plant  is  furnished  by  a  250- 
H.P.  Corliss  engine. 

This  factory  has  furnished  brick  for  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  brick  paved  roadways  in  New  York  state,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Ohio.  All  of  the  seven  miles  of  brick  paved  streets 
in  Conneaut  are  paved  with  brick  made  on  the  plant,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  which  was  laid  before  the  wire-cut-lug  brick  was  in¬ 
vented.  Little  care  was  given  to  the  construction  of  the  older 
pavements  which  were  sand  filled,  but  have  stood  up  well,  how¬ 
ever.  Two  pavements  worthy  of  particular  notice  in  Conneaut 
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are  those  on  Mill  street  and  the  other  a  country  road  leading 
into  Conneaut,  2,200  feet  long,  circling  in  and  about  a  hill 
with  five  per  cent  grade.  This  latter  replaced  a  tar  macadam 
road  which  was  down  only  a  short  time,  and  although  was 
very  expensive  in  initial  cost,  failed  utterly  before  it  was 
two  years  old.  The  brick  pavement  is  excellent  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  extended  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  pavement  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture  is  that 
of  Mill  street.  This  is  an  ideal  street  pavement,  made  with 
Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  and  laid  strictly  according  to  the 
N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  specifications,  cement  filler  being  used. 

In  studying  this,  during  course  of  construction,  the  follow¬ 
ing  important  features  of  the  brick  were  easily  disclosed.  The 
edges  of  the  brick  being  square,  allowed  the  filler  to  be  poured 
flush  with  the  top  of  the  pavement,  thus  preventing  the  ce¬ 
ment  filler  from  chipping  or  breaking  away.  In  the  laying,  a 
perfect  alignment  of  courses  is  always  certain,  so  that  there  is 
absolutely  uniform  spacing  for  bonding  material,  this  is  due 
to  the  lugs  and  grooves  formed  in  cutting,  which  insures  even 
spacing  and  gives  ample  space  for  the  distribution  of  the 
grout  filler.  The  brick  take  the  grouting  easy  and  retain  the 
full  strength  because  the  faces  are  rough  to  which  the  filler 
adheres  firmly,  while  the  ends  are  double  beveled  to  insure 
good  bonding. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  a  brick  pavement  made  by  the 
Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick,  laid  with  care,  according  to  the 
correct  specifications,  will  insure  an  ideal,  permanent  pave¬ 
ment,  with  a  smooth,  even  surface  that  will  stand  the  severest 
test  and  give  the  best  satisfaction  and  longest  life  of  any 
pavement. 

The  growth  in  popular  favor  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
Brick  is  indeed  remarkable.  It  is  hut  a  few  years  old.  The 
first  production  of  any  great  amount  was  in  1910,  when  2,225,- 
800  were  produced.  In  1911  there  were  7,572,150  produced, 
while  in  1912  there  were  25,024,004,  and  in  1913  over  forty 
million.  This  latter  amount  will  be  greatly  increased  during 
the  present  year. 


BAIRD  POTTERY  MOLDING  MACHINES. 


The  Baird  Machine  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
manufacturers  of  automatic  pottery  molding  machines,  pug 
mills,  and  a  variety  of  pottery  apparatus,  now  manufacture 
their  molding  machines  in  several  sizes  and  can  make  ware 
from  %  of  an  inch  in  diameter  up  to  14  inches  in  diameter. 
The  improvement  they  have  made  on  this  class  of  machines 
have  been  wonderful,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  will 
be  uniformly  adopted  for  a  much  larger  variety  of  work 
than  at  the  present  time.  Originally  designed  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  flower  pots,  they  are  gradually  working  into  a 
higher  grade  of  ware  on  account  of  the  accuracy  and  the 
uniformity  with  which  they  turn  out  the  work.  In  fact  the 
machine  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  work  continually  and 
each  piece  will  not  vary  in  weight  or  uniformity  to  the  slight¬ 
est  degree.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  limited  only  to 
the  skill  of  the  operator  and  will  produce  anywhere  from  500 
to  1,500  pieces  per  hour.  The  trade  believed  this  to  be  an 
impossibility  a  few  years  ago,  but  as  these  machines  are  now 
adopted  by  a  number  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  country, 
there  is  no  question  regarding  their  practicability. 

The  outlook  for  the  business  for  1913  is  very  bright  and 
they  have  quite  a  number  of  orders  ahead  for  both  the  mold¬ 
ing  machines  and  the  pug  mills.  The  pug  mills  which  they 
manufacture  are  very  simple  in  construction,  taking  very 
little  power  to  operate  and  are  used  principally  for  making 
the  clay  balls  which  are  used  on  the  molding  machines.  This 
machine  can  be  furnished  either  with  belt  or  sprocket  chain 
drive  and  is  a  very  useful  machine  in  any  pottery,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  line  of  ware  they  manufacture. 

Full  particulars  will  he  cheerfully  furnished  by  writing 
to  the  Baird  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  PITTSBURGH. 


HE  REPORT  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vev  concerning  the  mineral  products  of  the 
country  shows  that  Pennsylvania  ranks  second 
among  the  states  in  the  value  of  clay  products, 
and  that  clay  constitutes  the  second  in  value  of 
Pennsylvania’s  minerals.  The  geological  re¬ 
port,  which  is  for  1911  and  1912,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interor  at 
Washington  and  follows  an  exhaustive  research  into  the 
mineral  production  of  the  entire  country. 

The  importance  of  the  clay  making  industry  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1912  the  value  of  clay 
products  was  $21,537,221,  an  increase  from  $20,270,033  in 
1911.  Although  ranking  second  in  the  total  value  of  its  clay 
products,  Pennsylvania  heads  the  list  of  all  the  states  in  the 
production  of  brick  and  tile  but  falls  behind  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  West  Virginia  and  New  York  in  the  value  of  pottery. 
Expressed  in  values  the  output  of  fire  brick  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  clay  products  of  this  state,  the  production  be¬ 
ing  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  output  of  the  United 
States,  and  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  all  the  brick  and 
tile  products  of  the  state.  The  value  of  the  fire  brick  pro¬ 
duced  in  Pennsylvania  in  1911  was  $5,555,529  and  in  1912, 
$6,178,870.  Common  brick  is  second  in  importance  among 
the  clay  products  and  the  state’s  production  was  valued  at 
$4,963,232  in  1911  and  $4,590,748  in  1912.  The  value  of  the 
front  brick  made  in  Pennsylvania  increased  from  $2,111,492 

in  1911  to  $2,321,479  in  1912. 

According  to  the  geological  report  all  classes  of  brick, 
tile  and  terra  cotta  are  made  in  this  state  and  the  total  value 
of  these  products  was  $18,113,216  in  1911  and  $19,408,681  in 
1912,  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $1,295,465.  The  pottery 
products,  the  report  continues,  also  include  all  of  the  vari¬ 
eties  made  throughout  the  United  States,  amounting  in  1911 
to  $2,156,871  and  in  1912  to  $2,128,540. 

A  summary  of  the  clay  production  of  Pennsylvania,  in¬ 
cluding  all  clay  products,  shows  that  in  1911,  329,197  tons  of 
raw  clay  was  mined  with  a  value  of  $567,622.  This  clay  was 
made  into  products  valued  at  $20,270,033.  In  1912  462,605 
tons  of  raw  clay  was  produced  at  a  value  of  $741,484  and  in 
that  year  the  total  value  of  all  clay  products  manufactured 
in  Pennsylvania  amounted  to  $21,537,221,  or  an  increase  of 
over  $1,260,000. 

Another  step  is  to  be  made  to  again  bring  up  the  prop¬ 
osition  for  a  state  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  to  build  roads 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  At  the  last  election  the  proposi¬ 
tion  for  a  $50,000,000  bond  issue  to  pay  for  the  new  roads 
was  defeated  by  a  general  vote.  The  project  was  backed 
by  the  brick  manufacturing  companies  extensively  and  there 
was  great  disappointment  felt  among  the  local  trade  when 
the  bond  issue  was  defeated.  The  promoters  of  the  plan 
now  hope  to  present  the  idea  in  a  different  way  and  secure 
an  appropriation  from  the  state  legislature.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  was  enthusiastically  backed  by  the  farmers  and  the 
voters  in  small  towns  but  the  vote  in  the  cities  defeated  the 
project. 

The  American  Electric  Porcelain  Company  which  has  been 
operating  a  number  of  plants  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  is 
dismantling  these  properties  and  will  concentrate  all  its 
manufacturing  operations  in  a  21-kiln  plant  which  is  near¬ 
ing  completion  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  The  building  now 
in  course  of  construction  occupies  a  site  292  by  300  feet  and 
will  cost  over  $400,000.  The  majority  of  the  workers  in  the 
plants  at  East  Liverpool  have  returned  to  Parkersburg  in 
anticipation  of  the  starting  up  of  the  new  plant  early  in 
January.  The  company  will  have  an  annual  output  of  over 
1,000  cars. 

Suit  to  recover  $37,527  for  personal  injuries  has  been 
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filed  in  the  United  States  Court  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Mrs. 
Ida  McNorton  of  Pittsburgh,  against  W.  C.  Dennison,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Clay  Company.  Mrs.  McNorton  is  at  her 
home  in  this  city  suffering  from  a  fractured  skull  alleged 
to  be  received  when  she  was  struck  by  Mr.  Dennison’s  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Joseph  Warner,  a  tile  manufacturer  of  Tyrone,  Pa.,  was 
seriously  injured  when  he  was  thrown  against  a  telegraph 
pole  in  East  Liverpool  by  the  sudden  starting  of  a  trolley  car 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Harbison-Walker  Refrac¬ 
tories  have  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  payable  January  20. 

The  new  year  holds  out  promise  of  good  trade,  with  a  brisk 
demand,  good  prices  and  normal  labor  conditions,  according 
to  local  brick  manufacturers.  A  canvass  among  Pittsburgh 
manufacturers  gives  a  concensus  of  opinion  that  shows  that 
an  optimistic  feeling  prevails,  and  that  despite  the  dullness 
which  is  now  apparent  in  all  lines,  the  spring  will  bring  into 
force  a  strong  demand  and  that  building  operations  will  be 
greater  this  year  than  last. 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Company  has  declared  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  one  per  cent  on  its  stock,  payable  January  15.  The 
company  is  at  present  extensively  advertising  its  Natco  silos. 

Manufacturers  of  glazed  terra  cotta  have  had  an  espe¬ 
cially  good  year  in  Pittsburgh.  Two  of  the  largest  building 
operations  ever  put  up  in  Pittsburgh  used  that  material  for 
the  exterior  of  the  buildings.  The  big  Kaufmann-Baer  de¬ 
partment  store,  which  is  twelve  stories  high  and  occupies 
a  complete  block  of  ground,  has  the  entire  exterior  con¬ 
structed  of  glazed  terra  cotta.  The  addition  to  the  Kauf- 
mann  Store,  a  different  establishment  from  the  one  named 
before,  also  used  terra  cotta  construction  for  the  exterior, 
discarding  the  cut  stone  that  was  used  for  the  original  por¬ 
tion  of  the  store.  Very  few  of  the  large  buildings  that  are 
now  being  erected  in  Pittsburgh  have  stone  for  building 
material.  Brick  and  glazed  terra  cotta  predominate,  as  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  soot  and  smoke  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  have  less  effect  on  these  two  latter  materials  than  on 
stone.  This  was  plainly  shown  in  the  case  of  two  buildings 
adjacent  to  each  other  on  Fifth  avenue.  One  was  con¬ 
structed  of  cut  stone,  the  other  of  glazed  terra  cotta,  and 
both  were  erected  at  about  the  same  time.  A  month  ago  it 
was  necessary  to  go  over  the  exterior  of  the  stone  building 
with  a  large  force  of  men  to  clean  the  stone  with  sand 
blasts  and  acids.  The  work  took  about  three  weeks  to  ac¬ 
complish.  At  the  present  day  the  terra  cotta  building  is 
>eing  cleaned  by  a  small  number  of  men  who  are  merely 
vashing  off  the  soot  with  brushes  and  water,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  take  no  longer  than  four  days, 
n  this  particular  instance  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
la\  materials  are  cheaper  in  both  construction  and  up-keep 
ban  stone.  A.  SMOKER. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


A  STRONG,  SERVICEABLE  CART. 


The  Auburn  Wagon  Co.,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  not  only 
lanufacture  high  grade  dump  wagons,  but  also  build  carts 
>r  hauling  coal,  clay,  ashes  and  for  general  utility  about  the 
'ant,  that  have  always  proven  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser, 
he  body  capacity  of  this  cart  is  about  21  cubic  feet.  Top 
des  can  be  furnished,  so  it  will  carry  a  full  ton.  The  framed 
mstruction  is  made  of  three  heavy  oak  sills,  four  cross  sills, 
Javy  oak  panels  and  bottom  with  plating.  The  axle  is  of 
inch  solid  steel  made  from  solid  steel  bar.  The  wheels  are 
nit  of  their  own  patent  wood  hub,  4  feet  9  inches  high,  a  3- 
ch,  round  edge,  steel  tire,  riveted  rims.  Write  them  for  il- 
strated  booklet,  mentioning  The  Clay- Worker. 


The  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg  of  tradition  may  have 
en  killed,  but  the  ordinary  hen  egg  of  today  is  taking  on 
ms  golden  hues  as  to  value. 


FROM  TIME  TO  TIME  we  have  endeavored  to  give  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  actual  conditions  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  we 
have  refrained  from  picturing  the  actual  situation  as  being  a 
paradise.  There  have  been  some  reports  published  which 
would  tend  to  show  that  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  clayworking 
industries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  British  Columbia,  and 
there  is  a  great  field  for  new  industries.  From  a  personal  in¬ 
vestigation  along  these  lines,  it  must  be  positively  stated  that 
the  clayworking  industry  in  this  section  is  more  than  able  to 
take  care  of  the  demand,  and  when  all  yards  would  work  to 
their  full  capacity  there  would  be  an  over-production  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  create  lower  prices  for  the  finished 
product.  The  statements  recently  made  by  the  “Canadian 
Clayworker”  as  to  the  condition  in  British  Columbia  are  an 
injustice  to  the  clayworkers  of  that  section.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  many  clay  products  imported  from  the  States  into 
that  piovince,  but  that  fact  can  be  traced  to  the  abnormal  low 
prices  that  the  clayworkers  of  this  side  the  line  ask  for  their 
product,  and  the  British  Columbia  clayworker  cannot  compete 
against  these  low  prices. 

Most  of  the  brickyards  are  shut  down  and  carry  a  large 
stock  of  brick  on  hand,  and  if  the  building  business  through¬ 
out  the  winter  is  sluggish,  there  will  be  a  large  stock  on  hand 
in  the  spring.  Some  of  the  plants  are  now  overhauling  their 
machinery  and  making  additions  for  next  year’s  operations. 

That  the  clayworking  industry  in  this  section  has  been  well 
established  for  a  long  period  can  be  judged  from  an  item  in 
the  Tacoma  Ledger  under  their  news  article  of  “Happenings 
Twenty-Five  Years  Ago.”  It  stated  that  J.  D.  Rainey  recently 
leased  the  Enell  brickyard  on  the  water  front,  near  the  Ta¬ 
coma  smelter,  and  was  building  three  dry  houses  for  drying 
his  brick. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hayward,  who  was  for  a  long  time  connected  with 
the  sewer  pipe  plant  of  the  Little  Falls  Fire  Clay  Company  of 
Tacoma,  died  November  13  last  at  his  residence  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Hayward  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  17,  1835.  Mr. 
Hayward  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1890  and  settled  in  Ta¬ 
coma;  shortly  afterwards  he  identified  himself  with  the  Little 
Falls  Clay  Company  and  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  that 
company  prior  td  their  reorganization,  when  he  sold  his  inter¬ 
est  in  that  company. 

Mr.  O.  K.  Edwards,  of  the  Pacific  Face  Brick  Co.  of  Port¬ 
land,  has  returned  from  a  trip  through  the  California  clay 
plants  in  the  interest  of  his  company. 

The  Beaverton  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Portland,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  The  incorporators 
are  Robert  Smith,  Charles  Kinsey  and  A.  T.  Lewis.  This  new 
company  will  take  over  the  holdings  of  the  old  Beaverton  clay 
plant,  which  was  started  some  years  ago  by  Randles  &  Kinsey, 
but  which  has  had  a  very  uphill  career. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company,  of  Seattle,  are 
furnishing  a  large  amount  of  paving  brick  for  various  streets 
in  Renton.  The  paving  brick  plant  of  that  company  is  located  X 
at  that  place,  and  it  must  be  stated  that  this  town,  of  some 
10,000  inhabitants,  is  the  best  brick-paved  city  of  the  Puget 
sound  country.  This  company  will  also  furnish  250,000 
pavers  for  LaGrande,  Ore. 

The  Northern  Clay  Company,  of  Auburn,  Wash.,  has  fin¬ 
ished  the  large  contract  for  the  architectural  terra  cotta  of 
the  Joshua  Green  building  of  Seattle.  This  ten-story  building 
is  entirely  faced  with  white  glazed  terra  cotta  with  large 
cornice. 

The  Coast  Clay  Company,  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  has  nearly 
finished  the  grading  for  its  new  plant  at  Chuckanut  Bay,  and 
v  ill  start  on  the  construction  of  the  plant  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  Geijsbeek  Engineering  Company,  of  Portland,  has 
made  the  plans  for  this  new  clay  plant,  which  will  consist  of 
machinery  building,  dryer  and  down-draft  kilns.  They  will 
make  dry  pressed  shale  face  brick  and  drain  tile. 

SIWASH. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  Will  Be  Held  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  March  2  to  7,  1914. 


ington,  D.  C.,  to  New  Orleans  and  return,  is  $36.95;  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  $28.25;  Louisville,  Ky.,  $25.60;  Evansville,  Ind., 
$26.30;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $28.76;  Cairo,  Ill.,  $22.25;  Memphis, 
Tenn,  $16.10;  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  $9.35. 

Hotel  Grunewald  Headquarters. 

Naturally  a  city  of  so  many  attractions  has  a  number  of 
fine  hotels.  The  largest  and  most  modern  of  these  is  the 
Grunewald,  an  immense  fireproof  structure,  the  terra  cotta 
walls  of  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  sky  line  of  the  city.  Its 
cuisine  is  famed  throughout  the  land.  Its  “Cave,”  for  so  its 
grill  room  has  been  christened,  is  unlike  any  other  restaurant 
in  the  country.  A  rather  blase  traveler  recently  said  that  he 
considered  it  the  most  delightful  place  to  dine  he  had  found 
anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad.  Because  of  its  great  capacity 
and  many  charms,  the  Grunewald  has  been  chosen  for  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  convention.  It  affords  ample  convention 


The  Sessions  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Association  W.ll 
Be  Held  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  2  and  3,  and 
Other  Associations  Will  Do  Likewise. 


AS  PREVIOUSLY  ANNOUNCED,  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  hold  its  Twenty-eighth 
Annual  Convention  in  New  Orleans,  March  2  to  7,  1914. 
New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  has  made  remarkable  growth  during  the  past  decade, 
and  today  combines  both  the  modern  and  the  antiquated  in 
its  architecture  and  general  characteristics  to  an  extent 
not  found  elsewhere.  The  old  French  Market  and  its  quaint 
surroundings  and  the  many  other  points  of  interest  appeal 
to  all  sightseers,  both  young  and  old.  Its  semi-tropical  cli¬ 
mate  makes  it  an  ideal  winter  and  health  resort,  and  its  great 
annual  festival,  the  “Mardi  Gras,”  has  made  it  the  mecca  of 
thousands  of  fun  lovers  for  a  generation  or  more.  The  carni¬ 
val  is  characterized  by  gorgeous  parades  and  various  social 
functions  and  entertainments,  which  are  held  preceding  the 
first  day  of  Lent.  During  this  period  King  Carnival  reigns 
supreme.  The  merry-making  continues  for  the  better  part 
of  two  weeks  ,and  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  our  members, 
our  convention  will  be  held  March  2-7,  the  week  following  the 
Mardi  Gras  carnival,  so  that  those  who  desire  to  witness  same 
can  go  to  New  Orleans  a  week  in  advance  of  the  convention. 
Quite  a  number  have  also  expressed  a  wish  to  make  a  side 
trip  to  Panama  to  see  for  themselves  the  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  army  engineers  in  joining  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  while  others  may  prefer  a  side  trip  to  Havana,  Cuba. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates. 

In  response  to  an  earnest  request,  the  Southeastern 
Passenger  Association  has  granted  excursion  fares  convention 
week,  to  New  Orleans,  on  a  basis  of  one  fare  and  one-third 
for  the  round  trip  from  all  points  in  its  territory,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  states  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Other  traffic  associations  have  been  requested  to  concur.  This 
~  will  insure  a  low  rate  of  fare  from  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  These  excursion  rates  are  available  to  the  delegates  and 
those  accompanying  them.  No  certificates  need  be  taken. 
Instead,  round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold,  good  going  February 
27,  28  and  March  1,  and  will  be  good  returning  until  midnight 
of  March  14.  Stop-over  privileges  will  be  granted  at  prominent 
points,  both  on  the  going  and  returning  trips  within  the 
original  time  limit.  Side,  trips  may  be  arranged  for  on  appli¬ 
cation  within  the  original  time  limit.  Where  more  time  is 
desired,  delegates  can,  at  a  slight  advance,  purchase  tickets 
good  for  a  month  or  more,  at  what  is  known  as  winter  tour¬ 
ists’  rates.  On  the  latter  basis,  trips  can  be  made  to  Cuba, 
Panama,  or  other  desirable  distant  points.  Full  information 
as  to  stop-overs,  time  limit,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  by  railroad 
ticket  agent  at  point  of  purchase.  .Those  members  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  their  local  mileage  to  gateway  points  may  do  so, 
and  there  repurchase  round  trip  ticket.  The  rate  from  V  ash- 


Hotel  Grunewald,  New  Orleans,  La. 


halls,  a  splendid  banquet  room  and  all  other  needed  acces¬ 
sories.  Its  lobby  and  mezzanine  floor  are  both  spacious  and 
beautiful,  making  it  a  charming  haven  of  rest  after  a  day  of 
sightseeing.  It  is  operated  on  the  European  plan  exclusively 
and  grants  the  following  rates  to  all  members  and  those  who 
accompany  them:  Rooms  with  bath,  $3.00  and  $4.00  per  day. 
Rooms  without  bath,  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  day.  Tl}e  above 
rates  are  for  one  person.  When  two  or  more  occupy  the  same 
apartment  an  additional  charge  of  $1.00  per  day  will  be  made 
for  each  extra  person.  Single  beds  will  be  provided  when 
preferred  by  guests.  These  rates  apply  to  convention  dates 
only.  Those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Mardi  Gras  carnival  will 
have  to  make  special  arrangements  for  reservations  during 
that  period.  The  management  calls  particular  attention  to 
the  importance  of  making  early.,  reservations,  and  requests 
members  to  communicate,  with  the  hotel  direct,  stating,  in 
tended  date  of  arrival,  character  of  accommodations  desired 
and  the  number  in  the  party,  etc. 
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Convention  Sessions. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
hold  its  sessions  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  2  and  3 

The  National  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers  will  hold  its 
sessions  during  the  week,  and  other  auxiliary  organizations 
will  do  the  same.  The  executive  officers  of  the  other  asso¬ 
ciations  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Secretary  Ran¬ 
dall  relative  to  meeting  places  and  dates  for  same,  so  that 
conflicting  dates  may  be  avoided. 

The  formal  sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday.  A  program  of  entertain¬ 
ment  is  being  prepared  by  the  local  committee  and  will 
include  among  other  features  the  usual  annual  banquet,  in¬ 
formal  reception  and  smoker,  theater  party  for  the  ladies  and 
a  trip  to  the  immense  plant  of  the  Salmen  Brick  and  Lumber 
Compan.v  at  Slidell,  La.,  which  will  be  in  full  operation  at  the 
time.  One  of  several  attractive  features  is  an  immense  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  recently  com¬ 
pleted.  This  and  other  interesting  features  of  the  plant  will 


A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


New  ORLEANS,  the  very  heart  of  the  land  of  romance, 
rich  in  historical  associations,  but  withal  a  commercial 
city,  throbbing  with  industry  and  progress,  will  be  the 
gathering  place  in  annual  convention  of  National  Brick 
Manufacturers'  Association,  March  2-7,  1914. 

New  Orleans  is  the  “convention  city  de  luxe.”  No  more 
attractive  gathering  point  could  be  selected.  Here  a 
wealth  of  pleasures,  comforts  and  myriads  of  sightseeing 
features  are  to  be  found.  Genial  southern  hospitality  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  people  of  the  Crescent  City  to  all  strangers  in 

her  gates,  and  the  delegates  will  find  a  warm  and  cordial 
welcome  awaiting  them. 

The  Queen  City  of  the  Gulf  Coast  is  justly  proud  of  the 
profusion  of  splendors,  within  and  without  her  gates  There 
are  countless  scenic  wonders  to  delight  the  tourist’s  eyes 
possible  only  in  a  semi-tropical  country,  with  a  prodigal 


The  Main  Lobby  of  the  Hotel  Grunewald  where  the  Delegates  will  be  “Button-holed”  During  N  B  M  A 

Convention,  March  2  to  7.  6  ‘ 


wel!  repay  visiting  brickmakers  for  all  the  time  and  expense 
incident  to  attending  the  convention. 

All  the  auxiliary  associations  or  allied  organizations  are 
urgently  invited  to  arrange  for  meetings  at  the  same  time  and 
j  p  ace*  Every  possible  facility  will  be  afforded  for  the  delib¬ 
erative  sessions  and  any  social  functions  or  pleasure  trips 
that  may  be  planned. 

The  executive  officers  of  other  associations  are  requested 
.o  communicate  with  Secretary  Randall  relative  to  time  of 
neetings,  etc.,  so  that  conflicting  arrangements  may  be 

ivoided. 

Our  members  are  invited  to  suggest,  topics  for  discussion 
in  subjects  for  formal  papers  touching  on  various  important 
ihases  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  especially  interested, 
hose  desiring  information  as  to  the  requisites  of  member- 
i  p  in  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  or 
uher  particulars  as  to  the  convention,  are  requested  to  ad- 
ress  the  secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

W.  H.  H.  ROGERS,  President. 

THEO.  A.  RANDALL,  Secretary. 

V 


wealth  of  floral  and  vegative  beauties.  The  mirror  in  this 
w  ondrous  country  is  held  close  to  nature  and  the  pictures 
revealed  can  be  given  but  slight  justice  by  the  pen  of  the 
most  brilliant  writer. 

New  Orleans  is  a  city  of  destiny.  She  will  ultimately 
become  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  country  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  is  that  the  city  stands 
practically  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  most  gigantic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  American  engineering  skill— the  Panama  Canal— 
which  is  hundreds  of  miles  nearer  to  New  Orleans  than  to 
any  other  principal  seaport  in  the  United  States.  Through 
this  great  waterway  of  commerce  the  riches  of  the  prosper¬ 
ous  west  coast  of  South  America  will  be  brought  to  New 
Orleans  for  distribution,  while  at  the  same  time  the  city  will 
become  the  great  commercial  gateway  through  which  will 
leave  all  the  innumerable  products  of  American  manufac¬ 
turers  and  production,  soon  to  find  a  new  and  profitable  mar¬ 
ket  among  our  neighbors  of  the  Latin-American  countries. 
This  geographical  advantage  alone  predestines  New  Orleans 
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to  be  one  of  the  busiest  and  richest  parts  of  this  great 

country.  .  . 

But  New  Orleans  already  ranks  high  as  a  commercial 

city.  It  has  always  been  the  metropolis  of  the  South;  now 
it  ranks  as  the  third  largest  port  of  the  United  States,  and 
fourth  in  imports.  It  is  the  largest  coffee,  banana,  sugar, 
cotton,  rice,  sulphur  and  salt  market  in  the  country  and 
through  its  superb  location  and  enjoys  such  unusual  rail  and 
water  transportation  facilities  that  it  is  likely  to  maintain 
this  superiority  of  its  sister  cities  in  perpetuity. 

Here  the  visitor  can  see  the  most  costly  and  largest  sugar 
refinery  in  the  world,  representing  an  investment  of  $4,000,- 
000.  Its  grain  elevators  are  among  the  largest  at  any  sea¬ 
port.  Fifty  thousand  miles  of  railroads  have  their  terminals 
here,  bringing  people  and  merchandise  in  great  numbers 
daily  to  swell  the  local  industry  and  activities. 

New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the  country  easy 
to  see.  It  has  one  of  the  best  and  most  modern  street  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  country.  ...  „ 

A  practical  system  of  transfers  makes  “street  car  riding 

a  delightful  form  of  sight  seeing  for  thousands  of  tourists 
who  visit  the  city  annually.  For  the  accommodation  and 
comfort  of  her  visitors  New  Orleans  has  superb  and  strictly 
up-to-date  hotels;  over  $4,000,000  has  recently  been  spent 
on  two  new  hostelries  now  open  in  which  every  luxury  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  could  devise  can  be  found. 


epitomized  in  the  balls  of  the  carnival  season,  and  the 
French  opera,  its  interesting  modern  residential  district  and 
its  lavish  natural  floral  and  scenic  beauties  are  character¬ 
istic  of  this  city  alone.  It  makes  it  truly  the  winter  capital 
of  America.  Here  hand  in  hand  go  opportunity  and  pleas¬ 
ure.  No  matter  what  field  is  sought,  be  it  business  or  recre¬ 
ation,  study  or  rest,  here  can  be  found  abundant  means  of 
satisfying  these  desires  in  full  measure. 

There  is  one  trip  to  be  made  in  New  Orleans  that  no  one 
ever  overlooks,  namely,  a  visit  to  the  old  French  Quarter, 
famed  in  history  and  fiction  the  world  over.  It  is  that  part 
of  the  city  that  was  developed  under  the  old  French  and 
Spanish  regime  of  colonial  days.  Here  one  may  saunter  in 
a  romantic  region  of  narrow  streets,  lined  on  either  side  by 
antiquated  buildings,  so  distinctive  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
old  world  as  to  make  it  seem  improbable  to  the  tourist  that 
he  is  treading  the  soil  of  the  twentieth  century  modern 
America— the  land  of  canyon  streets  and  mountain  high 
buildings.  In  this  district  are  located  some  of  the  most 
famous  historical  landmarks  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  veritable  Mecca  of  latter-day  histories.  Such  revered 
old  historical  relics  as  the  Saint  Louis  Cathedral  with  its 
frescoes  by  Canova,  and  its  rich  associations  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church  and  city;  the  Cabildo,  or  government 
house,  where  the  transfer  of  the  Province  of  Louisana,  Na¬ 
poleon’s  great  treasure  which  he  parted  with  for  almost  a 


The  Lake  in  Metaire  Cemetery. 


The  Old  Cemetery,  New  Orleans,  La. 


The  visual  signs  of  the  great  current  of  commercial  activ¬ 
ity  which  spreads  over  the  business  section  of  the  city,  bob 
up  at  every  turn.  Evidences  of  maritime  prosperity  are 
especially  attractive  to  the  stranger.  It  is  made  picturesque 
by  the  multitude  of  ships  from  every  clime  in  the  world  that 
line  her  river  front.  Here  may  be  seen  a  bustling,  bewilder¬ 
ing  confusion  of  merchandise  and  men  from  foreign  shores, 
representing  every  nationality— strange  picture  that  remains 
photographed  on  the  memory  forever. 

New  Orleans  harbor  in  itself  attracts  attention.  It  lies 
110  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river.  On  the 
city’s  water  front  extend  thirty  miles  of  wharves  built  on 
the  massive  levees  that  hold  back  the  mighty  “Father  of 
Waters”  when  he  threatens  the  city  with  his  anger  during 
the  periods  of  rising,  a  public  belt  railroad  which  free  of 
charge,  conveys  and  transfers  commodities  from  ships  to  the 
railroads  and  mammoth  storehouses. 

There  are  many  other  commercial  activity  sights  to  see. 
The  city’s  industries  are  varied.  Her  busy  streets  are  lined 
with  large  modern  stores,  skyscrapers,  factories  and  other 
interesting  evidences  of  human  endeavor,  all  bent  on  secur¬ 
ing  by  renewed  achievements  added  supremacy  for  the  city. 

But  returning  from  the  material  and  money-making  side 
of  life,  one  finds  perhaps  the  greatest  pleasures  in  a  trip  to 
New  Orleans  in  the  entrancing  external  features  that  make 
the  city  a  constant  delight  to  the  visitor. 

The  balmy  climate,  its  semi-public  social  functions  as 


bauble,  to  the  United  States  occurred.  The  Jackson  statute; 
the  world  known  French  market,  a  wondrous  mart  which  has 
no  duplicate  in  the  world;  the  St.  Louis  hotel,  at  one  time 
the  most  noted  hostelry  of  the  South  where  ante-bellum 
planters  lived  in  the  style  and  luxury  of  European  princes; 
Vendett  Alley;  the  Old  Absinthe  House,  at  one  time  head¬ 
quarters  of  Lafitte  the  pirate  who  terrorized  the  Spanish 
Main;  the  Haunted  House,  made  famous  by  Cable,  the  nov¬ 
elist,  and  the  French  Opera  House,  where  operas  in  French 
are  given  during  the  height  of  the  social  season. 

While  strolling  along  these  quaint  weird  streets,  the  vis¬ 
itor  with  keen  eyes  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  tunnel  like  en¬ 
trances  that  oftentimes  lead  to  characteristic  court  yards, 
whose  plain  exteriors  give  no  hint  of  the  beauties  hidden 
behind  the  outer  walls.  Perhaps  if  one  is  alert,  a  delightful 
glimpse  may  be  had  of  one  of  the  well  kept  courtyards  of 
some  of  the  old  French  Creole  families  who  still  keep  their 
residences  in  this  quarter,  or  it  may  be  a  crumbling  ruin, 

but  still  fascinating  to  behold. 

Here  in  this  section  is  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  little 
characteristics  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  residents 
of  this  transplanted  niche  of  lands  across  the  seas.  They 
are  well  worth  observing,  and  nowhere  in  America  can  such 
strange  sights  be  seen.  Black  bordered  mourning  cards  can 
be  seen  tacked  up  on  street  corners  to  announce  the  death 
of  some  Creole  who  has  passed  to  the  great  beyond.  Funny 
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two-wheel  milk  carts  with  shiny  milk  cans  in  front  rumble 
over  the  curious  old  cobble  stones. 

This  is  the  domain  of  the  patois  of  the  quarter.  Old 
Creole  wofds  are  still  spoken  as  the  language  of  the  district 
and  used  in  preference  to  English  by  its  people.  Dingy  little 
shops  are  also  to  be  found  here,  rich  with  treasures  of  an¬ 
tique  and  curios.  In  any  of  them  many  a  little  novelty  can 
be  purchased  for  a  trifle  that  represented  a  great  outlay  to 
the  gentry  of  Colonial  Louisiana  in  the  heyday  of  their  pros¬ 
perity.  Now'here  in  the  country  can  lovers  of  old  furniture 
silver,  books  and  antiques  of  all  sorts,  find  the  profusion  and 
rarity  that  are  to  be  found  here. 

It  is  a  short  jaunt  from  the  “old  world  side”  of  the  city 
to  the  enchanting  beauties  of  the  far-famed  Garden  District 
of  New  Orleans.  This  is  the  real  residential  district  of  the 
city,  and  its  distinctive  southern  homes  are  all  new  to  the 
northern  visitor.  In  it  are  located  many  of  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  public  buildings  of  note,  colleges  and  various 
institutions  of  interest.  Here  are  located  the  mansions  and 
homes  of  the  wealthy,  bowered  in  tropical  plants  and  trees, 
set  in  lovely  lawns  with  wide  cool  verandas,  over  which  in 
great  profusion  run  the  fragrant  yellow  jasmine,  roses  of  all 
kinds  and  highly  colored  decorative  vines  and  flowers. 

The  principal  residence  street  is  St.  Charles  Avenue,  a 
broad,  wide  boulevard,  seven  miles  long,  profusely  and  mag¬ 
nificently  shaded  and  representing  the  highest  perfection  of 
the  artistic  features  of  the  American  quarter. 

No  city  in  America  can  boast  of  greater  shopping  facili¬ 
ties  than  New  Orleans.  The  stores  are  a  constant  delight 
to  the  feminine  heart.  The  great  department  stores  have  a 
wonderful  variety  of  tempting  stocks  at  prices  far  below 
those  of  Chicago  and  New  York.  Importations  to  these  stores 
are  largely  from  Paris  and  Berlin,  many  of  the  concerns  hav¬ 
ing  permanent  branches  there,  and  the  modistes  of  New 
Orleans  are  celebrated  for  their  elegance  and  style. 

To  the  epicure.  New  Orleans  is  the  one  bright  shining 
^pot  in  the  American  continent.  Its  cooks  are  descended 
’rom  the  best  of  their  stock  in  France  and  Spain,  which 
combined  with  their  knowledge  of  the  appetizing  allurements 
>f  Creole  cooking,  enables  them  to  produce  viands  which 
lave  created  for  the  city  an  enviable  reputation  both  at  home 
•nd  abroad.  Shrimp,  crabs,  and  all  kinds  of  shell  fish,  and 
alt  and  fresh  water  fish  are  the  specialties  of  New  Orleans 

•nd  her  oysters  are  noted  for  their  size  and  flavor  the  world 

ver. 

The  drinking  water  is  another  pleasing  feature  to  the 
lsitor.  Its  purity  is  ensured  through  the  maintenance  of  a 
ast  expensive  Alteration  plant  that  turns  out  a  product  both 
|  alatable  and  beneficial  to  the  health. 

If  the  visitor  makes  his  or  her  trip  to  New  Orleans  in 
ie  winter  time,  to  all  the  above  features  at  their  command, 
added  the  charm  of  sunny  skies,  warm  invigorating 
•eezes,  the  scent  of  fragrant  roses,  and  the  joy  of  living 
at  one  gets  from  a  sight  of  green,  growing  things. 

Take  it  from  any  angle,  New  Orleans  is  a  wonder  city,  a 
agnet  which  draws  the  wanderers  of  the  world  slowly  but 
rely  to  her  gates.  It  makes  an  epoch  of  one’s  life,  to  visit 
is  great  land  of  promise.  In  after  years  it  bequeaths  a 
perb  memory  to  conjure  up  reflections  of  hours  of  happi- 
ss  and  moments  well  spent. 

I  This  year’s  Mardi  Gras  comes  on  February  24,  somewhat 
nier  than  usual,  which  means  that  the  wonderful  festivi- 
s  of  Mardi  Gras  will  begin  about  February  17  and  may 
participated  in  by  those  who  wish  to  reach  the  Crescent 
}  a  few  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Convention. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  will  occur  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va„  beginning  Tuesday. 
February  24.  This  is  the  week  previous  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
convention,  at  New  Orleans,  so  that  those  who  wish  can  go 
from  Wheeling  direct  to  the  Pelican  City.  Wheeling  is  a 
thriving  city  of  42,000  people  on  the  Ohio  river,  some  sixty 
miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgh,  located  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  systems,  making  it  very  con- 
\  enient  for  the  majdtity  of  the  active  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  Secretary  Orton  announces  that  the  program  is  in 
course  of  preparation  and  will  insure  a  busy  and  profitable 
time  for  all  who  participate.  Same  will  be  announced  in  full 
m  a  subsequent  number  of  The  Clay-Worker.  For  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  requisite  of  membership,  etc.,  address  Prof. 
Edward  Orton,  Secretary,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  CANADIAN  CLAYWORKERS’  CONVENTION. 


Judging  from  the  announcement  in  our  Canadian  contem¬ 
porary  and  namesake,  the  forthcoming  annual  convention  of 
the  Canadian  National  Clay  Products  Association,  which  oc- 
cuis  at  Toronto,  January  27  to  30,  inclusive,  will  be  the  most 
important  gathering  of  clayworkers  yet  held  across  our  north¬ 
ern  border.  A  number  of  eminent  speakers  from  the  States 
are  included  on  the  program,  namely,  Prof.  Edward  Orton, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y„  and  Herbert 
Casson,  of  New  York  City.  The  latter  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  heard  him  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Building 
Brick  Association  last  year. 

The  entertainment  committee  has  prepared  a  series  of 
notable  events  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors.  Every  Canad¬ 
ian  clayworker  is  supposed  to  be  in  attendance  and  members 
of  the  craft  from  the  Btates  who  can  attend  will  be  accord¬ 
ed  a  royal  welcome.  King  Edward  Hotel  will  be  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  are  planning  to  attend 
to  write  for  reservation  in  advance.  For  complete  program 
and  further  information,  write  the  Secretary,  John  R.  Walsh 
32  Colborne  street,  Toronto,  Ont. 


CONVENTION  OF  ILLINOIS  CLAYWORKERS,  AT  CHAM¬ 
PAIGN,  ILL.,  JANUARY  22,  23  AND  24. 


The  clayworkers  of  Illinois  will  assemble  in  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Beardsley  Hotel,  Champaign,  January  22.  Sec¬ 
retary  Huckins  has  prepared  an  unusually  interesting  pro- 
giam  which,  together  with  the  short  course  in  ceramics  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  should  prove  an  irresistible  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  clayworkers  of  the  state. 


I  IIUI 


mvi  ill 


“a,  January  zz,  at  y:30  O’clock. 


Pracehamp12gneS  AdamS’  pastor  Eirst  Presbyterian  church. 

Welcome  Address— Hon.  O.  B.  Dobbins,  mayor  Champaign  Ill 
Response — F.  W.  De Wolfe.  ’ 

President’s  Address — J.  M.  Mamer,  Campus,  Ill. 

Reports  of  standing  committees. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

1.  Kiln  Temperature  Measurements— R.  K.  Hursh,  Ceramic  De¬ 
partment,  U.  of  I. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Continuous  Kilns— John  T 
Hummert,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Performance  of  Double  Deck  Dryers— B.  S.  Radcliffe,  Ceramic 
Department,  U.  of  I. 

Thursday  Afternoon  at  1:15  O’clock. 


2. 


3. 


We  have  known  men  who  seemed  to  contain  a  large  per- 
'  ltafe  of  hpt  air  or  gas  but  it  has  remained  for  our  ge- 
!;  gist®  t0  discover  a  mineral  that  is  more  than  half  gas. 
3  mineral  in  question  is  magnesite,  which  runs  over  52 
cent,  carbon  dioxide.  This  product  comes  from  California 
3  western  states.  Now  it’s  up  to  the  jokesmiths  to 

that  here  is  the  reason  western  folks  are  so  breezy. 


ouuie  causes  oi  i^ow  Kattier  Test  in  Paving  Brick- 
liams,  Ceramic  Department,  U.  of  I. 


±Li.  wii- 


Wells,  managing  editor  Brick 


5.  Open  Price  Policy — Iverson  C. 

and  Clay  Record. 

6.  Fuel  Economy— W.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  consulting  engineer. 

.  Pre  lminary  Report  on  Test  of  Coal  Measure  Shales — Prof  R 
T.  Stull,  Ceramic  Department,  U.  of  I. 

in  a^ bodySementS  Wil*  be  made  t0  attend  the  theater  on  this  evening 

(See  next  page.) 
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8. 

9 

10 

11 


Friday  Morning,  January  23.  at  9:00  O’clock. 

Manufacture  of  Hollow  Ware— A.  E.  Williams,  Ceramic  De¬ 
partment,  U.  of  I.  _T  .  „ 

Present°  I^ndustr^ar<Tenden^i'e^—Ffa'A:r'.^DeWolfef Director  State 

Influence°ofCaTimUe  on  Burning— Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

12.  “Organization.”  What  it  has  done  for  others  and  can  do 
you — c.  D.  Rourke,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Friday  Afternoon  at  1:00  O’Clock. 

13  Progress  Ceramic  Department.  “What  it  can  do  for  you”- 

Prof  R  T  Stull,  Ceramic  Department,  U.  of  I. 

14  The  Ethics  of  Salesmanship— F.  W.  Butterworth,  Danville.  Ill. 
15^  Relations  Between  Manufacturer  and  Jobber— Astnd  S.  Rosing, 

16.  ElecWcity&°in  Clay  Plants  (Illustrated)— J.  F.  Gerleman,  St. 

17.  Notes°onSRepressing  Laminations  and  Lubricating  Dies  (Illus¬ 

trated) — Prof.  R.  T.  Stull.  ,. 

No.  16  and  No.  17  are  illustrated  and  will  be  given  m  the  Audi¬ 
torium  of  the  old  High  School  on  Randolph  and  Hill  streets. 
Banquet  will  be  held  Friday  evening,  Hotel  Beardsley. 

Saturday  Morning,  January  24. 

Business  session. 

—  m-DCueSat  Ceramic  Department,  University  of  Illinois. 
Take  New  and  John  street  car  tor  Urbana,  get  off  at  Goodwm 
avenue,  walk  one-half  block  south. 

Small  brick  plant  will  be  in  operation.  Kilns,  etc.,  for  your 

inspection.  T  M  MAMer,  President. 

A.  E.  HUCKINS,  Secretary. 


WISCONSIN  CLAYWORKERS  MEET  AT  MILWAUKEE, 
THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY,  JANUARY  29  AND  30. 


The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay 
Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Janu¬ 
ary  29  and  30.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Republican 
House.  The  following  interesting  program  has  been  prepared 
for  the  occasion: 

Thursday,  January  29. 

Convention  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m. 

President’s  Address — John  Ringle. 

Reports  of  officers  and  committees. 

January  29,  2  P.  M. 

1.  Recent  Changes  in  the  Cost  of  Brick  Manufacture— A.  W.  Hilker. 
Racine. 

2  The  Wisconsin  Lien  Law — F.  Vogt,  Milwaukee. 

3'  Industrial  Education  in  Bricklaying  in  Wisconsin— S.  Weidman, 

Madison.  .  _  .  T  Tw 

4.  My  Experience  with  Brick  Kilns  and  the  Kind  of  Fuel— J.  D. 

Pratt,  Menomonie. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


HILE  THE  ACTUAL  sum  invested  in 
building  propositions  in  Milwaukee  dur¬ 
ing  1913  amounted  to  $13,500,000,  actual 
work  was  done  on  $17,300,000  worth  of 
structures.  Permits  taken  out  dining 
the  year  just  closed  represented  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $13,500,000,  but  in  addition  to 
this  actual  construction  work  was  done  on  the  new  home 
office  building  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  a  structure  costing  $2,200,000,  and  on  the  $1,600,000 
building  erected  by  the  First  National  Bank. 

During  the  early  months  of  1914,  Building  Inspector  W.  D. 
Harper  expects  to  issue  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
$4,000,000  building  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Plankinton  house,  plans  for  which  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  This  insures  another  successful  building  year  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  During  the  past  year,  eighteen  municipal  buildings 
were  erected  or  remodeled  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,254,269.  There 
were  also  eight  churches  erected  at  a  cost  of  $197,000. 

The  last  month  of  the  year  proved  to  be  a  prosperous 
period  in  the  building  field,  due  largely  to  the  unusually  fine 
weather  experienced.  A  total  of  160  permits  were  issued  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  to  cost  practically  $800,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1912,  when  151  permits 
were  granted  for  improvements  amounting  to  $584,380. 

A  new  electrically  operated  brick  handler  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  plant  of  the  Burnham  Brothers  Brick  Company, 
at  Fiftieth  and  State  streets,  Milwaukee.  The  new  machine 
has  immense  steel  fingers  which  grasp  800  bricks  at  a  time 
and  carry  them  to  the  sheds  or  ovens  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  machine  operates  from  an  electrically  driven  overhead 
crane  and  since  its  installation  has  proved  a  great  time  and 
labor  saver.  A  pile  of  brick  that  formerly  required  a  day’s 
work  to  be  moved,  can  now  be  handled  in  four  or  five  hours. 

William  Fricke,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wis.,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  making  busi¬ 
ness  for  more  than  fifty  years,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city, 
on  December  15.  Although  he  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some 
time,  his  death  was  unexpected.  He  was  69  years  old.  Mr. 
Fricke  settled  in  Manitowoc  when  a  boy  of  seven  years  and 
had  conducted  a  brick  yard  north  of  the  city  of  Manitowoc 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  During  the  past  few  years,  his 
sons,  Gustave  and  Irwin,  were  associated  with  their  father 
in  the  business  and  had  relieved  him  of  much  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  is  survived  by  five  children,  including:  Mrs, 
Samuel  Price,  Chicago;  Mrs.  O.  H.  Nelson  and  William  Fricke; 
Jr.,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Gustave  and  Irwin,  of  Manitowoc. 

The  Milwaukee  school  board  gave  the  greatest  boost  tc 


January  30,  9  A.  M. 

5  The  Testing  of  Clays  to  Determine  What  Their  Uses  Are- 
Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

6.  The  Testing  of  Drain  Tile  and  Brick — Prof.  M.  O.  Withey,  Wis¬ 

consin  State  University,  Madison. 

7.  The  Advertising  and  Selling  of  Brick— T.  E.  Dever,  Milwaukee. 

January  30,  2  P.  M. 

8.  The  Reaction  Taking  Place  in  the  Burning  of  Clay  Wares— 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Columbus. 

9.  Getting  the  Best  Out  of  Your  Business— Iverson  C.  Wells, 

Chicago. 

Reports  of  committees  and  election  of  officers. 

The  executive  committee  plans  to  make  the  convention  the  best 
in  the  history  of  the  association,  and  all  members  of  the  claywork¬ 
ing  fraternity  are  urged  to  be  present. 

The  preliminary  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
indicate  a  gold  output  in  1913  of  $88,301,023,  which  is  the 
lowest  figure  in  the  past  eight  years,  and  is  more  than  five 
million  below  the  output  of  1912.  Silver,  on  the  other  hand, 
broke  all  records,  with  an  output  for  1913  valued  at 

$40,864,871. 


last  week’s  building  total  with  a  $400,000  permit  for  the  erec 
tion  of  the  new  Washington  Park  high  school.  Another  per 
mit  was  taken  out  by  the  city  for  the  proposed  new  Gran 
school,  at  Grant  street  and  Twenty-fourth  avenue.  .  Thre< 
stories  to  be  added  to  a  wing  of  the  public  library  will  cos 
$50,000.  Commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  contribute; 
$315,000  to  last  week’s  total,  establishing  a  new  high  recor< 
for  any  week  in  December. 

Brick  manufacturers  all  over  Wisconsin  have  been  es 
periencing  an  unusually  busy  season,  due  to  the  extensiv 
building  which  has  been  going  on,  not  only  in  the  cities  an 
towns  of  the  state,  but  in  the  country  districts.  The  unusi 
ally  fine  weather  which  has  been  received  this  fall  ba 
naturally  allowed  builders  to  carry  on  their  operations  fa 
beyond  tfie  ordinary  mark.  Most  of  the  brick  plants  ar 
still  in  operation,  catching  up  on  scattering  orders  and  ge 
ting  in  readiness  for  next  year.  The  present  season  wi 
close  with  smaller  left-over  stocks  in  brickyards  than  b: 

been  the  case  in  several  years. 

A  total  of  535,514.6  square  yards  of  permanent  pavemei 


'  ^ v fcr 1  jxe:  _<j wo  <*4^3 


was  laid  in  Milwaukee  during  the  past  year.  Asphalt  leads, 
with  273,254  yards,  while  brick  ranks  second,  with  74,851 
jards.  Other  pa's  ements  were  laid  in  these  proportions; 
Creosoted  block,  50,333  yards;  sandstone,  49,642;  water-bound 
macadam,  27,305;  bituminous  macadam,  32,148;  limestone, 
19,202;  granite,  8,776  yards. 

The  Acme  Brick  Company,  of  West  Bend,  Wis„  has  closed 
its  present  season,  after  meeting  with  a  highly  successful 
business.  The  company  has  more  than  2,000,000  brick  stored 
in  its  yards  for  next  spring’s  delivery. 

The  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  laid  10,392  square  yards 
of  vitrified  brick  pavement  during  the  past  season,  the  entire 
work  being  done  by  the  Russell  Construction  Company,  of 
Superior,  \\  is.,  in  a  little  less  than  two  months’  time.  A 
total  of  430,000  brick  was  laid. 

In  a  suit  brought  against  the  "W.  A.  Bowers  Heating  Com¬ 
pany  by  the  Loomans  Lumber  Company,  of  Waupun,  Wis., 
to  recover  $26.64  for  brick  alleged  to  have  been  sold  to  the 
defendant,  testimony  declared  that  the  plaintiff  had  deliv¬ 
ered  8,000  brick  to  the  heating  company.  This  the  defendant 
denied  and  declared  that  there  were  800  brick  short.  To  set¬ 
tle  the  difficulty.  Judge  Cordes,  in  the  Milwaukee  civil  court, 
ordered  that  some  non-interested  party  count  the  brick,  which 
had  been  laid  around  a  boiler  at  the  new  building  for  the 
criminal  insane  at  Waupun,  Wis.  A.  BADGER. 


THE  NEW  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON  MACHINE. 


THE  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  of  Wellington,  O.,  wish  to 
announce  to  the  soft  mud  brickmakers  that  they  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  simple  soft  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  do  away  with  most  of  the  brickmakers’  trouble 
in  regard  to  break-downs,  shut-downs  and  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  of  repairs. 

They  do  not  claim  that  this  machine  will  make  gold  brick 
or  never  wear  out,  but  they  do  claim  that  this  machine  will 
press  the  mud  stiff  enough  to  be  hacked  five  high  and  yet  fill 
out  the  corners  properly  and  make  a  uniform  brick. 

The  distribution  of  the  clay  in  this  machine  is  entirely 
different  from  any  machine  on  the  market.  At  the  time  the 
claj  first  enters  the  rear  end  of  the  machine  it  is  pugged  for¬ 
ward  in  the  horizontal  pug  mill  into  a  large  mixing  chamber 
and  after  being  thoroughly  pugged,  mixed  and  tempered,  it 
then  falls  by  gravity  under  the  collapsible  press. 

The  4-inch  shaft  that  runs  through  the  pug  mill  has 
mounted  on  it  a  series  of  knives  that  do  all  the  mixing  and 
tempering  in  this  press  box  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  wiping 
the  clay  out  under  the  press. 

Their  horizontal  machine  was  formerly  the  same  as  all 
Ather  horizontal  machines  on  the  market,  whereas,  they 
pugged  the  clay  forward  to  the  die  end  or  front  of  the  brick 
uachine,  trying  to  get  about  25  per  cent,  of  this  pugged  clay 
nto  the  press  box,  which  required  a  great  amount  of  unnec¬ 
essary  power,  but  by  using  a  horizontal  pug  mill  in  connec- 
ion  with  the  side  delivery  press  this  trouble  is  entirely  done 
tway  with,  and  by  this  side  delivery  press  holding  at  least 
wo  yards  of  clay  as  storage  at  all  times,  we  are  sure  that 
here  is  always  clay  under  the  press  at  the  right  time  and  not 
epending  on  a  certain  point  of  the  one  revolution  pug  shaft 
o  have  it  there. 

The  press  that  is  used  in  this  machine  is  made  in  two 
alves,  so  that  in  its  upward  stroke  it  folds  together  and  in 
s  downward  stroke  it  forms  a  horizontal  position,  forcing 
ie  clay  through  the  die  into  the  molds  and  doing  away  with 
11  the  suction  and  air  blowing  and  sand  blowing  the  same  as 
as  been  experienced  in  the  inside  press  machine. 

The  press  box  of  this  machine  is  also  fitted  with  a  by¬ 
ass,  so  that  in  case  the  press  pin  is  left  in  the  machine  for 
ay  number  of  revolutions,  the  mud  is  forced  through  this  by- 
iss  back  in  the  machine  before  it  does  any  further  damage. 
The  machine  weighs  ten  tons  and  is  built  entirely  of  iron 


and  steel,  mounted  on  heavy  6-inch  angles,  making  it  self- 
contained,  as  the  angles  carry  the  heavy  out  bored  bearing 
so  as  to  keep  the  driving  shaft  in  allignment  at  all  times. 
The  driving  gears  are  all  cased  in  and  all  run  in  oil,  the  same 
as  the  transmission  on  an  automobile. 

The  driving  shaft  on  this  machine  makes  five  revolutions 
to  each  mold  of  brick,  and  the  pug  shaft  is  generally  run  two 
revolutions  to  each  mold  of  brick.  The  speed  of  this  pug 

shaft  can  be  changed  to  meet  all  conditions  in  regard  to  the 
tempering  of  clay. 

The  pug  shaft  is  made  of  4-inch  square  stock,  free  from 
drillings,  and  is  supported  by  a  heavy  marine  oiling  thrust 
bearing,  which  holds  a  quart  of  oil,  so  that  the  rings  are  run¬ 
ning  in  oil  at  all  times. 

The  press  and  mold  pushout  of  this  machine  are  all 
driven  from  one  pin,  so  as  to  simplify  the  machine,  as,  by 
driving  both  motions  from  one  pin,  the  press  has  no  chance 
to  get  ahead  of  the  mold  pushout  or  the  mold  pushout  ahead 
of  the  press  in  relation  to  its  time. 

The  mold  pushout  is  equipped* with  a  bell  crank  split  in 
three  separate  pieces.  Each  piece  contains  a  case  hardened 
machinery  steel  bushing  to  act  as  a  shearing  device  on  a 
o/16-inch  pin  so  that  in  case  anything  should  catch,  before  it 
would  break  any  part  of  the  carriage  or  mold  pushout,  it 
simply  shears  this  pin  off.  By  using  a  device  of  this  kind  it 
makes  the  machine  fool  proof,  as  there  are  no  adjustments  to 
be  made  on  this  device  by  the  men  that  are  working  around 
the  machine. 

This  machine  is  also  equipped  with  a  self-striking  door. 
This  door  is  on  a  30-degree  angle,  and  is  powered  by  a  weight 
and  in  case  any  obstacle  would  pass  out  it  would  lift  this 
door  before  breaking  the  mold.  Also,  in  this  door  with  the 
30-degree  angle,  we  have  an  opening  of  4  inches  when  the 
door  is  at  its  full  height. 


BRICK  PLANT  DESTROYED  BY  FIRE. 


Fire  of  unknown  origin  visited  the  factory  of  the  Globe 
Brick  Works,  two  miles  east  of  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  at 
2.30  o  clock  Christmas  morning,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  fire 
department,  burned  the  entire  plant  to  the  ground.  The  fac¬ 
tory  is  owned  by  F.  G.  Porter,  J.  N.  Porter,  J.  B.  Porter,  all 
of  Kenilworth,  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Lawrence,  of  Newell.  The  loss 
was  estimated  by  Secretary  J.  N.  Porter  to  be  at  least  $10’,- 
000,  covered  by  insurance.  The  fire  was  first  discovered  in 
the  dryer,  but  with  several  chemical  extinguishers  and  a  line 
or  two  of  hose  at  the  yards,  little  headway  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  against  the  flames  in  the  high  wind  blowing  at  the 
time.  The  plant  will  probably  be  rebuilt. 


CELEBRATES  HIS  FIFTY-FOURTH  BIRTHDAY. 


James  Ricketson,  well-known  Milwaukee  business  man,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  jobbers  of  brick  and  other  building  materials  in  the  North¬ 
west,  celebrated  his  fifty-fourth  birthday  on  December  30. 
For  many  years,  Mr.  Ricketson  has  been  associated  with  the 
building  supply  business  of  Milwaukee  and  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  city  for  thirty-eight  years.  Besides  building 
up  a  leading  Milwaukee  industry,  Mr.  Ricketson  has  found 
it  possible  to  devote  considerable  time  to  the  social  side  of 
life  and  has  an  unusually  wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  Mr. 
Ricketson  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  The  slogan  of 
the  firm  of  Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  “Who  Furnished  the 
Brick?”  is  well  known  in  practically  every  town  and  city  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Many  of  the  big  buildings  of  Milwaukee  are  constructed 
of  materials  which  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  this 
concern. 


The  news  of  every  month  brings  with  it  a  fire  record  which 
calls  loudly  for  the  use  of  fireproof  material  in  building 
operations. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

xg  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


Expects  to  Be  in  New  Orleans. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  personal  check  for  five  dollars 
for  my  subscription  to  Clay-Worker  and  fees  in  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  I  expect  to  meet  you  in 
New  Orleans  in  March. 

Everything  is  going  on  nicely  here,  just  opened  one  kiln 
of  400,000  face  brick,  manganese  is  developed  to  the  top,  you 
never  saw  anything  prettier  in  your  life;  you  sure  miss  a 
treat  by  not  being  here  to  see  it. 

I  am,  most  respectfully, 

A.  J.  KAUTZ,  Supt., 

Elgin-Butler  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Butler  Spur,  Texas. 


Outlook  Promising  for  1914. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  check  to  pay  for  The  Clay-Worker  for  an¬ 
other  year;  also  send  pocket  kit  as  a  gift.  In  regard  to 
business,  I  did  about  the  same  amount  of  business  in  1913 
as  in  1912. 

The  outlook  for  1914  is  promising  to  me  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  I  think  I  must  make  room  to  dry  big  tile,  as  I  turned 
down  quite  a  number  of  orders  on  account  of  not  having  room 
to  set  any  quantity  of  large  tile.  I  am  also  counting  on  put¬ 
ting  in  a  new  dryer.  Shortly  I  will  send  you  some  views  of 
my  plant.  I  have  five  kilns  and  make  mostly  drain  tile,  but 
had  a  fair  trade  in  brick.  Will  go  to  New  Orleans  if  I  am 

well  and  nothing  unforseen  comes  in  the  way. 

Yours  truly, 

GEO.  J.  WALTER. 


Wants  Information  as  to  Setting  Brick  in  Continuous  Kiln. 

Friend  Randall: 

It’s  with  keen  interest  I’ve  read  the  articles  in  The  Clay- 
Worker,  contributed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Butler,  also  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Hardy,  relative  to  continuous  kilns. 

If  either,  or  both,  of  these  gentlemen  will  write  articles 
describing  in  detail  the  best  method  of  setting  and  burning 
brick  in  continuous  kilns,  they  would  he  helping  some  of  the 
brethren  who  are  not  so  well  informed  on  the  subject. 

Much  has  been  written  lately  on  the  subject  of  conserva¬ 
tion.  We  who  burn  brick  should  do  our  part  in  lessening 
the  present  destructful  methods  of  using,  or  should  I  say 
misusing,  fuel. 

With  many  kind  wishes,  I  am  yours  truly, 

J.  W.  McMILLAN. 


Believes  in  a  Spick  and  Span  Yard. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  would  he  very  glad  to  send  you  photographs  and  de¬ 
scription  of  our  brick  and  tile  factory,  hut  ours  is  a  yard  of 
such  recent  construction  that  everything  is  rather  topsy 
turvy.  You  know  about  how  it  is,  not  only  in  a  new  yard, 
hut,  sad  to  say,  it  is  a  rule  in  most  yards,  at  least  in  the 
most  yards  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  (?)  to  lay  my  eyes 
on.  We  do  not  believe  in  running  a  business  that  way.  Any¬ 
body  knows  that  it  does  not  pay.  Suppose  a  contractor  comes 
into  the  yard  and  stumbles  over  brickbats  and  broken  boards 
and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  to  get  a  look  at  the  brick.  He 


naturally  would  think  that  this  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  way 
these  people  do  business.  He  wouldn’t  be  as  apt  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  yard  of  this  kind  as  he  would  in  a  yard  where  every¬ 
thing  was  spick  and  span,  even  if  the  brick  would  not  be 
quite  as  good,  but  they  would  show  off  better  on  account  of 
the  decent  surroundings.  We  are  at  present  building  a  dry 
shed,  50x50  feet.  All  indications  point  to  1914  as  a  good  year 
for  business.  Yours  truly, 

E.  G.  KREBS, 
Tillamook  Clay  Works. 


Approves  of  New  Orleans  As  Convention  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

I  am  very  much  delighted  to  learn  from  your  official  an¬ 
nouncement  that  New  Orleans  has  been  selected  for  our  next 
convention,  March  2-7.  My  vote,  then,  went  for  the  winner, 
and  I  think  the  members  have  made  a  wise  selection.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  with  you  all  at  New  Orleans 
and  feel  sure  I  would  receive  much  profit  by  attending  the 
convention. 

Business  with  us  for  1913  is  about  25  per  cent,  under  that 
of  1912.  However,  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  in  1914.  The  Clay-Worker  is  doing  a  great  work.  Friend 
Randall,  and  deserves  the  great  success  it  has  attained. 

Hoping  to  be  with  you  at  New  Orleans,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

Summerville,  S.  C. 


A  HIGH  CLASS  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE. 


In  a  letter  to  the  trade  Roy  G.  Smith,  who  represents  the 
Bonnot  Machine  Company  in  Kansas,  makes  the  following 
pat  comparisons,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  auto  users: 
“A  modern  ‘little  six,’  compared  with  a  ‘one  lunger’  of  fift- 
teen  years  ago,  is  no  better  than  our  No.  17  hollow  ware 
machine,  compared  to  other  machines  of  much  more  recent 
design  than  fifteen  years.”  Mr.  Smith  adds  that  this  is  a 
“big  little  machine,”  with  capacity  beyond  the  ability  of  any 
cutter  arrangements  now  on  the  market  to  handle  any  work¬ 
able  clay.  For  full  specifications,  address  The  Bonnot  Com¬ 
pany,  Canton,  Ohio.  Their  ad.  will  be  found  on  page  607  of 
this  issue. 


POTTERY  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN. 


Great  Company  at  Nagoya  Decides  to  Build  Branch  Factory 

at  Kokura. 


The  Nippon  Porcelain  and  Earthenware  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Nagoya  has  decided  to  build  a  branch  factory  at 
Kokura  and  has  already  bought  the  ground,  some  15,000 
square  feet,  for  the  site  of  the  building,  writes  Vice-Consul 
Harold  C.  Huggins,  Nagasaki.  The  clay  to  be  used  for  manu¬ 
facturing  porcelain  at  this  factory  will  be  brought  from 
Chosen  and  tableware  for  export  will  be  the  principal  product 
of  this  factory.  All  the  machinery  will  be  run  by  electricity 
and  the  equipment  will  be  modern  in  every  respect.  About 
800  hands  will  be  employed  in  this  factory,  and  great  hopes 
are  expressed  of  the  good  effect  of  this  employment  on  the 
prosperity  of  Kokura. 

Kagoshima  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  porcelain,  which 
is  called  Satsumayaki  Watsuma  ware.  During  1912  there 
were  thirty-seven  families  engaged  in  this  industry,  and  the 
number  of  furnaces  used  was  eighty-five.  Of  the  280  people 
employed  in  the  industry  231  were  men.  The  total  value  of 
the  Satsuma  ware  produced  last  year  was  $80,899.  Of  this 
amount  $36,434  represents  the  production  of  porcelain  orna¬ 
ments,  $13,015  such  articles  as  umbrella  stands,  cuspidors, 
etc.;  $24,000  dishes,  $720  toys  and  $6,620  miscellaneous  ar¬ 
ticles. 


THE  1914  CALENDAR  SHOW. 


THE  walls  of  our  sanctum  sanctorium  are  beautifully- 
decorated  with  attractive  calendars.  While  our  cal¬ 
endar  shower  is  not  as  heavy  as  in  former  years,  the 
lack  of  quantity  was  made  up  in  quality.  We  wish  in  this 
manner  to  thank  our  many  friends  for  their  kind  remem- 
brancees.  Our  New  Year’s  gifts  are  certainly  pleasing  to 
look  upon. 

The  Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  of  100  Williams 
street,  New  \ork  City,  have  as  usual  a  very  attractive  calen¬ 
dar.  Mounted  on  a  green  printed  card  board  above  a  green 
calendar  pad  is  a  picture  of  two  beautiful  Grecian  maidens 
stud>ing  a  green  glazed  vase.  One  of  the  maidens,  with  brush 
in  hand,  is  putting  a  few  finishing  touches  to  the  decorative 
effects  of  the  vase. 

Our  old  time  friend,  H.  A.  Wheeler,  Consulting  Mining 
Engineer,  510  Pine  street,  St.  Louis,  remembered  us  with  a 
dainty  desk  calendar,  the  decorative  effect  of  which  we  did 
not  expect  from  a  bachelor  of  so  long  standing.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  a  beautiful  woman  appears  on  the  calendar. 

The  McDonald  Coal  &  Brick  Co.,  619  Bellevue  avenue,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  presented  us  with  their  compliments  a  celluloid 
card  with  a  jears  calendar  on  one  side,  while  the  other  con¬ 
tained  their  firm  name  and  well  wishes  for  1914. 


man-Duty  Brick  Co.’s  beautiful  wall  calendars.  Each  one  in 
turn  seems  larger  and  better  than  the  last.  The  1914  calen¬ 
dar  is  32  inches  wide  and  47  inches  in  length,  the  back  ground 
is  a  clay  colored  panel  in  the  upper  half  of  which  appears  a 
many  colored  picture  evidently  painted  out  in  the  Yosemite 
Valley.  The  title  is  “Peak  on  Peak  Against  the  Torquoise 
Blue.  This  is  from  the  original  painting  by  Edwin  Lama- 
sure.  Then  name  of  the  firm  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Company 
appears  above  the  picture,  while  the  words  “Repressed  and 
Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  brick,  capacity  35,000,000’’  is  printed  be¬ 
low,  over  a  large  calendar  pad.  The  words  “Office,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,”  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  The  calendar  finds 
a  prominent  place  among  our  collection. 


WILL  INSTALL  ADDITIONAL  MACHINERY. 


The  Postville  Clay  Products  Company,  Postville  Iowa 
after  operating  unsuccessfully  for  twelve  months,  closed  down 
their  plant  last  June.  The  officers  of  this  company,  realizing 


The  Borden  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  presented 
us  with  a  large  two-sheet  calendar  showing  a  view  of  their 
plant,  the  largest  and  most  modern  brick  plant  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  a  colored  map  of  the  State  and  calendar 
pad  on  the  first,  while  a  large  parcel  post  map  of  the  United 
States,  picture  of  the  White  House,  President  Wilson  and 
Vice-president  Marshall,  explanation  of  the  weather  flags  and 
two  small  advertisements  of  their  drain  tile  appears  on  the 
second.  On  the  reverse  side  of  these  two  sheets  are  givn  the 
location,  with  population  of  the  principal  towns  in  North  Car¬ 
olina  according  to  official  1910  U.  S.  census  and  a  list  of  all 
the  incorporated  towns  in  the  U.  S.  of  over  2,000  population. 
It  certainly  is  a  very  useful  gift. 


f 


The  calendar  of  the  Suffolk  Clay  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Suffolk,  Va., 
was  spoken  for  the  moment  it  was  opened  in  our  office.  Suf¬ 
fice  to  say  it  is  a  very  pretty  calendar,  for  a  woman  wants 


only  the  prettiest. 


The  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  for  its 
calendar  this  year  a  brown  printed  card  board  illustrated  with 
i  view  of  a  twelve-inch  gun  in  action  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  New 
fork  Harbor.  Brown  pyrometers  are  used  on  the  furnaces 
it  the  Washington  Navy  Yards  for  annealing  the  guns. 

“In  the  Northern  Woods”  is  the  title  of  the  New  Years  gift 
rom  the  Alumina  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa.  A  snow 
'hit©  deer  is  seen  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  stream  evidently 
a  the  wilderness  of  our  northern  woods.  It  is  artistic  and 
ives  one  the  feeling  of  sweet  quietude  and  absolute  freedom. 

King  Arthur  s  Castle,  Cornwall,”  certainly  stood  upon  a 
trong  foundation,  overlooking  the  deep  blue  sea  and  steep 
|  tony  crags,  in  a  most  beautiful  spot,  if  we  can  believe  the  re- 
i  r°duction  of  an  oil  painting  by  Thomas  Moran,  N.  A.,  which 
,  ppears  on  the  calendar  of  the  Tuttle  Brick  Co.,  Middletown, 
onn.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  wre  have  received  this  year. 

I  y^at  is  dearer  to  the  human  heart  than  scenes  of  child 
fe .  Because  the  calendar  of  the  E.  W.  Biglow  Co.,  of  New 
ondon,  Ohio,  has  a  picture  entitled  “His  First  Dollar”  show¬ 
's  one  interesting  period  in  a  boy’s  life  as  its  chief  decora¬ 
te  effect,  we  appreciate  this  one  thoroughly. 

Mr.  George  O.  Berry,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Columbus, 
3-,  and  an  old  time  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  sends  us  with 
s  regards  a  large  calendar  showing  a  large  oval  picture  of 
beautiful  southern  woman. 

Every  year  we  are  more  and  more  pleased  with  the  Deck- 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker  by  R.  B.  Hoehne. 


that  they  had  one  of  the  best  laid  out  and  equipped  plants  in 
the  country,  and  being  unwilling  to  believe  there  was  any  good 
reason  why  money  should  not  be  made  by  operating  the  plant, 
secured  the  services  of  expert  clayworking  engineers.  The 
trouble  and  losses  had  occurred  in  the  drying  and  burning 
operations,  and  various  costly  changes  and  experiments  had 
been  made,  but  without  good  results.  However,  after  carrying 
out  the  suggestions  of  the  experts  employed  to  remedy  the 
trouble,  entailing  the  expenditure  of  but  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
a  demonstration  run  of  the  plant  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
was  recently  made,  and  the  results  were  most  gratifying — 
100  per  cent,  good  ware  being  secured  from  the  dryers,  and 
the  kiln  operations  being  very  much  improved.  The  Postville 
Clay  Products  Co.  are  planning  the  installation  of  additional 
crushing  machinery  for  the  better  manipulation  of  the  clay, 
and  still  further  improve  the  quality  of  the  ware,  and  expect 
to  operate  the  plant  to  its  full  capacity  next  season.  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  clay  wares  are  constantly  encountering  difficul¬ 
ties  and  problems,  which,  if  left  unsolved,  often  result  in  much 
loss,  and  in  this  connection,  the  value  of  the  advice  and  serv¬ 
ice  of  some  competent  clayworking  engineer  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  While  it  may  not  be  always  possible  for  the  en¬ 
gineer  to  turn  failure  into  success,  he  can  in  most  cases  ma¬ 
terially  improve  the  conditions. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


HE  CLOSE  OF  the  year  brought  little  change  in 
the  building  situation  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  It 
has  been  a  very  poor  year  indeed,  compared  to 
those  that  have  gone  before,  for  building.  All  was 
bright  at  the  outset,  so  bright  that  the  labor  agi- 
jn&|gf  tators  felt  real  frolicsome  and  began  chasing  around 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  Presently  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  began  to  change  all  over  the  country,  and 
said  agitators,  or,  more  correctly,  their  unfortunate  dupes, 
found  that  the  goose  had  flown,  and  that  of  golden  eggs  there 
were  none— to  speak  of.  By  the  time  the  labor  troubles  were 
settled  stagnation  set  in  generally.  Within  the  past  very  few 
weeks  there  have  been  indications  of  a  little  improvement, 
and  the  amount  of  new  building  actually  set  on  foot  has  com¬ 
pared  fairly  well  with  the  latter  part  of  1912,  falling  a  trifle 
below,  as  a  rule,  but  actually  showing  a  little  gain  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  notably  during  the  month  of  October. 

November  showred  a  loss  as  compared  with  November, 
1912,  but  December  indicated  improvement.  The  total  fig¬ 
ures'  of  building  operations  in  Chicago  during  1913  as  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  figures  for  the  year  1912,  shows  a  decrease 
in  number  of  buildings,  a  decrease  in  frontage,  but  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  $900,000  in  the  cost  involved,  which  was 
brought  up  substantially  by  the  number  of  large  downtown 
projects  in  the  skyscraper  line  inaugurated  during  the  year 
just  past.  The  1913  reports  show  10,867  buildings  with 
320,889  feet  frontage  and  a  total  involved  cost  of  $88,920,800, 
as  against  11,212  buildings  with  322,341  feet  frontage  and 
$88,043,000  for  1912.  The  number  of  buildings  erected  is 
smaller  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1908.  In  total  values 
of  expenditures  the  year  1913  ranked  fourth  in  the  history 
of  the  city. 

The  prospect  for  the  new  year,  however,  is  not  half  bad, 
and  unless  an  overplus  of  unfavorable  legislation  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  a  policy  of  too  much  governmental  interference 
with  business  develops  and  ruins  the  entire  economic  aftd  in¬ 
dustrial  situation,  the  new  year  should  bring  at  the  very  least 
a  feeling  of  complacence  to  the  building  material  man. 

The  fact  that  the  banks  and  financiers  generally  seem  to 
expect  good  results  rather  than  otherwise  from  the  new  cur¬ 
rency  law,  and  that  the  new  tariff  measure  is  now  well  in 
operation  with  most  readjustments  made  apparently,  seems 
to  bode  well  for  the  coming  year,  although  it  would  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  it  should  prove  to  be  anything  of  a  boom  season 
at  that.  The  trend  of  the  stock  and  bond  market  has  been 
slightly  upward  for  the  early  days  of  the  new  year,  however, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  building  market  will  trend  upward 
also.  Prayers  are  going  up  everywhere  that  the  labor  trou¬ 
bles  which  played  the  mischief  in  1913,  may  not  reappear  in 
1914,  and  that  the  Copper  Country  troubles  may  not  precipi¬ 
tate  the  general  country-wide  tie-up  which  Moyer  and  some 
of  the  more  Socialistically  inclined  of  the  labor  leaders  are 
threatening. 

Sometime  between  now  and  1923  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
will  desert  its  present  home  in  North  Fifth  avenue  just  north 
of  Madison  street  for  the  northeast  corner  of  Madison  and 
Market  streets.  Victor  F.  Lawson  has  just  acquired  title 
to  the  new  property  and  the  move  will  be  made  when  a  new 
building  to  cost  not  less  than  $500,000  is  to  be  erected.  It  is 
believed  this  building  will  be  started  much  before  the  time 
stipulated  in  the  198  year  lease. 

A  new  theater  and  business  block  costing  upward  of 
$300,000  is  being  erected  at  the  northwest  corner  of  West 
Madison  street  and  North  Ashland  avenue.  It  is  of  brick, 
steel  and  terra  cotta  fireproof  construction. 

Many  persons  whose  judgment  normally  is  good  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  activities  in  the  outlying  districts  are 
going  to  be  the  sustaining  features  of  the  coming  years  busi¬ 
ness  in  and  about  Chicago.  The  prospects  for  a  great  deal 
of  large  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city  do  not  appear 
especially  good,  the  more  so  as  a  large  number  of  new 
structures  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  next  few 


months,  and  the  capacity  for  the  present  should  be  fully 
adequate  to  office  demand  to  encourage  immediate  investment 
in  this  line.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  some  ill-advised 
activities  in  the  way  of  opening  up  new  sub-divisions  during 
the  past  year,  say  these  wiseacres,  but  on  the  whole  these 
mistakes  have  not  been  important  and  the  field  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  outlying  quarters  seems  to  them  far  and  away 
the  best.  From  the  fight  the  outside  business  men  are  mak¬ 
ing  against  the  proposed  subway  plans  of  the  mayor,  on  the 
ground  that  a  subway  is  going  to  add  to  loop  congestion  and 
enhancement  of  loop  values  at  the  expense  of  outside  values 
and  the  comfort  of  citizens  generally,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  civic  pride  in  the  building  up  of  the  city 
outside  of  its  greatest  mercantile  district  popularly  known 
as  the  “loop  ”  and  this  of  course  means  development. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  industrial  building  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  and  more  in  prospect.  The  central  manufacturing  dis¬ 
trict  in  particular  is  developing  rapidly.  The  P.  A.  Starck 
Piano  Company  is  among  the  latest  enterprises  to  come  into 
the  new  territory.  They  have  leased  a  corner  230  by  280 
feet,  on  South  Ashland  avenue  and  West  Thirty-ninth  street, 
and  are  to  have  erected  for  them  a  four-story  and  basement 
building,  which  will  be  of  heavy  mill  construction,  with  a 
total  floor  area  of  about  125,000  square  feet  and  costing  about 
$160,000.  This  building,  plans  for  which  have  been  prepared 
by  S.  Scott  Joy,  will  be  of  pressed  brick,  with  terra  cotta 
trim.  Ground  is  reserved  for  construction  of  large  additional 
units  of  the  plant  at  a  later  time. 

A  good  deal  of  investment  is  going  into  apartment  build¬ 
ings  just  now,  and  while  in  some  portions  of  the  city  there 
are  suggestions  of  overproduction  in  this  line,  the  city  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  a  builder  with  any  backing  generally 
loses  nothing  on  this  kind  of  an  investment  in  the  long  run. 
One  of  the  most  ornate  apartment  structures  recently  planned 
is  that  to  be  erected  for  Samuel  Dalton,  at  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Hollywood  and  Winthrop  avenues,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$175,000.  It  will  be  in  the  English  Tudor  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  with  an  exterior  of  red-brown  brick  and  terra  cotta  trim¬ 
mings  and  a  slate  roof,  harmoniously  shaded. 

A  novelty  in  the  apartment  building  line  is  contracted  for 
erection  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Hyde  Park  boulevard  and 
Lake  Park  avenue.  It  will  contain  two-room  bachelor  apart¬ 
ments,  each  with  a  bath  and  a  disappearing  wall  bed.  The 
first  floor  will  be  devoted  to  stores.  The  building  will  be  of 
brick  and  terra  cotta  trim,  and  will  cost  about  $90,000. 

Among  the  large  jobs  of  downtown  construction  which 
have  been  completed  or  practically  completed  during  the  year 
just  closing  are  the  great  Continental  and  Commercial  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  building,  the  addition  to  the  world-renowned  de¬ 
partment  store  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  which  now  will  give 
to  that  firm  a  retail  establishment  covering  an  entire  large 
city  block,  the  Conway  building,  the  Consumers’  building,  the 
Hub  building  and  a  large  number  of  others. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  BRICK  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 
CHANGES  NAME. 


At  the.  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Ohio 
Ceramic  Engineering  Company,  of  Cleveland,  resolutions  were 
adopted  changing  the  corporate  name  to  “The  Lakewood  En¬ 
gineering  Company.”  For  several  years  past  this  company 
has  applied  the  trade  name  “Lakewood  Line”  to  all  its  pro¬ 
ducts,  consisting  of  brick  dryer  cars,  rack  cars,  clay  cars,  con¬ 
tractors’  equipment,  buckets,  etc.,  and  also  industrial  cars  and 
factory  trucks  of  all  kinds.  The  company  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  about  seventeen  years  and  is  one  of  the  largest  concerns 
in  the  country  manufacturing  all-steel  brick  cars  and  trucks. 

Shortly  after  organizing  the  company  took  up  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  dryer  cars  and  clay  cars,  since  then  this  line  has 
been  developed  until  today  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  clay  pro¬ 
duct  companies  of  the  country  have  in  use  cars  built  by  this 
company. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  old  board  of  directors  and  offi¬ 
cers,  consisting  of  Frank  H.  Robinson,  president;  Charles  F. 
Lang,  vice  president  and  general  manager;  A.  W.  Stone,  sec¬ 
retary;  Hon.  James  J.  Cassidy  and  Robert  Kline  were  re¬ 
elected.  Mr.  D.  L.  Wadsworth  is  sales  manager  and  Mr. 
Harry  T.  Pleines  superintendent. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE  PASSING  OF  GEORGE  S.  TIFFANY. 

Mr.  George  S.  Tiffany  died  at  his  home  in  Tecumseh,  Mich., 
January  8,  in  his  eightieth  year,  having  been  born  at  Palmyra, 
Mich.,  July  6,  1834.  More  than  a  decade  ago  he  retired  from 
active  business  life  and  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in 
a  peaceful,  contented  environment,  devoting  himself  to  his 
domestic  affairs,  but  still  taking  an  active  interest  in  Sunday 
school  work  and  the  welfare  of  his  local  community,  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Tiffany  was  a  man 
of  exceptional  mental  caliber.  He  had  great  inventive  genius 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  development  of  brick  and 
tile  machinery.  Referring  to  this  phase  of  his  life’s  work,  a 
local  paper  says: 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  of  the  present  generation  re¬ 
alize  the  great  extent  to  which  we  are  all  indebted  to  Mr. 
Tiffany  for  his  invention  of  a  drain  tile  machine,  through  the 
product  of  which  countless  thousands  of  acres  of  our  most 
fertile  and  valuable  land  have  been  reclaimed  from  swampy 
wastes,  and  countless  thousands  more  have  been  doubled  and 
quadrupled  in  productivity.” 

During  his  active  life  he  wielded  a  helpful  influence  upon 
all  with  whom  he  was  associated.  For  a  number  of  years  he 


George  S.  Tiffany. 


was  a  familiar  figure  at  all  of  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  conventions,  and  the  accompanying  por¬ 
trait  shows  him  as  he  appeared  at  that  time.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  literary  attainments  and  contributed  many  valuable 
and  instructive  articles  to  the  pages  of  The  Clay-Worker, 
and  we  chronicle  his  death  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss,  for 
he  was  a  friend  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  and  often 
proved  his  friendship  by  wise  counsel  and  advice.  At  one 
time,  when  certain  influences  wrere  trying  to  create  discord 
in  the  ranks  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  he  wrote  a  letter  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  encouragement,  closing  with  these  words:  “Do  not 
be  discouraged,  Randall,  but  remember  that  we  always  find 
the  largest  number  of  clubs  under  the  tree  that  bears  the 
best  fruit.”  He  continued  to  contribute  to  The  Clay-Worker 
until  a  year  or  two  since.  The  good  that  he  did  will  live  long 
after  his  mortal  remains  have  turned  to  clay.  His  widow  and 
two  sons  survive  him. 


DEATH  OF  STEPHEN  H.  HARRINGTON. 


The  founder,  and  for  many  years  president,  of  the  Har¬ 
rington  &  King  Perforating  Company,  Stephen  Harris  Har¬ 
rington,  died  at  his  home  in  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  a  suburb  of 
t  hicago,  December  20,  of  peritonitis,  following  a  brief  illness. 
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Mr.  Harrington  was  born  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1846,  while 
his  parents,  who  lived  in  New  York  City,  were  visiting  their 
native  province.  Mr.  Harrington  served  in  the  United  States 
navy  during  the  Civil  War,  after  which  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Chicago,  where,  for  a  time,  he  was  identified  with 
the  Green  Bay  Transportation  Company.  In  1869,  he  became 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  perforated  metal,  established 
the  firm  of  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Company,  and  re¬ 
mained  its  guiding  spirit  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 


WELL  KNOWN  TERRA  COTTA  MAN  DIES. 


Thomas  D.  Davis,  a  foreman  for  the  Winkle  Terra  Cotta 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  had  been  connected  with  that 
firm  since  its  organization,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  died 
January  4,  after  an  illness  of  about  three  weeks,  from  Bright’s 
disease.  Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Wales,  sixty-three  years  ago. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mattie  L.  Davis,  a  daughter  of 
Joseph  Winkle,  president  of  the  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Company, 
and  two  sons. 


ALABAMA  BRICK  MAN  ANSWERS  LAST  SUMMONS. 


B.  R.  Fussell,  superintendent  of  the  Eufaula  (Ala.)  Brick 
Company,  died  January  8,  at  4  o’clock  at  the  company’s  plant 
across  the  Chattahoochee  river.  He  had  been  suffering  for  a 
week  with  severe  stomach  trouble,  and  felt  so  ill  that  his 
wife  accompanied  him  to  the  works.  At  11  o’clock  she  called 
a  physician,  and  at  1:00  o’clock  he  became  speechless,  dying 
at  four.  He  was  fifty  years  of  age,  leaves  a  wife,  nee  Miss 
Sallie  Cargill,  and  seven  children  and  his  mother. 


MR.  GREEN  DIES  SUDDENLY  WHILE  IN  FLORIDA. 


Thomas  Green,  seventy-six  years  old,  pioneer  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  and  president  of  the  Sioux  City  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  until  its  consolidation  with  the  Clay 
Products  Company  last  fall,  died  January  1,  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
where  he  had  gone  in  quest  of  health.  Death  resulted  from 
hardening  of  the  arteries.  He  had  gone  to  Tampa  December 
1,  in  hopes  that  the  warm  climate  would  benefit  him.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1886,  Mr.  Green,  with  C.  F.  Hoyt,  H.  Huerth,  C.  R. 
Marks  and  W.  M.  Stevens,  organized  the  Sioux  City  Brick  and 
Tile  Works,  one  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  Iowa.  The 
output  of  the  plant  was  never  less  than  1,000,000  bricks  a 
month.  Mr.  Green,  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation,  was 
treasurer  and  superintendent  of  the  plant.  Later  he  assumed 
the  presidency  and  general  managership. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  EASTERN  PAVING 
BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
hold  its  first  annual  convention  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  February  5, 
6  and  7.  The  Hotel  Holly  will  be  headquarters.  A  large  at¬ 
tendance  is  expected.  For  information  relative  to  program 
and  purposes  of  the  organization,  write  Mr.  G.  W.  Lenkerd, 
acting  secretary,  Clymer,  Pa.,  care  of  the  Clymer  Brick  and 
Fire  Clay  Co. 


RUBBERITE  BELTING  ADAPTED  FOR  WORK  ON  CLAY 

PLANT. 


The  Mcllroy  Belting  and  Hose  Company,  of  Hammond, 
Ind.,  manufacture  a  no-ply  solid  woven  cotton  belt  filled  with 
rubberite  gum  that  is  especially  adapted  for  w'ork  on  brick 
and  tile  plants,  for  conveyors  or  power  transmission.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  belting  is  absolutely  water  proof  and  heat 
proof.  It  has  no  plies  to  separate  and  is  made  in  different 
thicknesses  to  meet  requirements.  Their  medium  is  equal  to 
a  single  leather  or  four-ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber  belt, 
their  heavy  is  equal  to  double  leather  or  six-ply  stitched 
canvas  or  rubber,  while  their  extra  heavy  is  equal  to  heavy 
double  leather  or  ten-ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber  belt. 
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It  ought  to  be  a  good  winter  in  the  drain  tile  business, 
and  from  reports  coming  in  it  is  good  in  some  sections. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  past  year  in  clay 
products  was  the  popularity  and  progress  of  architectural 
terra  cotta. 

*  *  * 

A  committee  investigating  business  for  the  past  year 
hands  out  a  report  in  which  the  poor  spots  are  well  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  good  spots,  and  business  as  a  whole  sums  up 

fair.  It  should  be  better  in  1914. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  pretty  sure  thing  that  there  will  be  more  appre¬ 
ciation  of  quality  in  face  brick  shown  this  year  than  ever 
before.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  there  should  also  be  more 

thought  of  quality  in  connection  with  common  brick. 

*  *  * 

That  careful  burning  is  just  as  essential  as  careful  at¬ 

tention  in  making  brick  is  well  enough  known,  but  it  is  not 
always  well  enough  heeded  as  the  percentage  of  low  grade 
and  culls  will  often  show.  Study  the  burning,  for  it’s  a  vital 
detail. 

*  *  * 

Brick  building  is  best — make  it  strong  and  instead  of  stop¬ 
ping  with  the  argument  that  brick  is  a  better  building  ma¬ 
terial  than  some  other,  insist  that  it  is  the  best — that  prop¬ 
erly  burned  clay  is  the  last  word  in  quality  for  a  building 
material. 

*  *  * 

Efficiency  is  now  hitting  the  business  office  force  with  the 
idea  of  abolishing  formal  greetings  and  courtesies  in  business 
letters.  Even  the  Germans  are  dropping  the  “Hochachtungs- 
voll.”  By  and  by,  the  statement  clerk  will  be  dropping  the 
prefix  “please”  from  remit. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Let  optimism  reign;  it’s  a  good  thing,  and  the  new  year 
is  starting  off  right  in  that  particular. 

*  *  * 

It  is  the  man  who  proposes  to  build  a  modest  home  that 
needs  talking  to  about  brick.  The  builders  of  big  homes  will 
naturally  look  into  the  matter. 

*  *  * 

Through  the  President’s  disapproval,  that  “Damn,  damn, 
the  Insurrecto”  song  has  gotten  enough  notoriety  to  make 
it  a  good  hit  for  the  stage. 

*  *  * 

How  much  did  you  charge  off  for  the  wear  and  tear  ac¬ 
count  last  year?  And,  how  much  are  you  starting  to  set 
aside  this  year  to  buy  new  machinery  with? 

*  *  * 

The  ballot  to  decide  the  place  of  meeting  furnished  strong 

evidence  that  New  Orleans  is  a  favorite  convention  city. 
Every  brickmaker  in  the  land  should  be  there  March  2  to  7. 

*  *  * 

Those  who  want  to  see  King  Carnival  reign  at  New  Or¬ 

leans  can  make  up  an  advance  guard  and  go  early.  The  fes¬ 
tivities  are  at  their  best  the  week  before  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
convention. 

*  *  * 

The  opposition  of  the  lumber  folks  to  all  new  building 
codes,  modeled  along  metter  fire  prevention  lines,  shows  a  fine 
spirit  of  fraternal  loyalty  but  it  is  not  always  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  of  the  day. 

*  *  * 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  never  yet  failed  to  have  an  interest¬ 
ing  program  at  its  annual  meeting  nor  missed  profiting  those 
who  attended  and  take  part.  Moral — Attend  the  New  Orleans 
convention,  March  2  to  7,  1914. 


A  REIGN  OF  OPTIMISM. 


Not  for  a  long  time  have  we  passed  through  the  turn  of 
winter  and  entered  into  the  new  year  with  a  more  general 
feeling  of  optimism  on  the  part  of  the  business  world.  With¬ 
out  any  previous  heralding  or  general  announcement  of  any 
kind  we  seem  to  have  entered  quietly  into  a  reign  of  opti¬ 
mism.  Everywhere  on  all  sides  we  find  business  men  smiling¬ 
ly  contemplating  the  future  and  predicting  a  splendid  year  in 
business  of  all  kinds.  To  help  out  this  feeling  of  optimism 
the  final  government  reports  show  that  while  some  of  the 
crops  of  the  country  were  cut  short  in  quantity  the  total  crop 
values  are  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  the  past  year  really 
proved  to  be  a  prosperous  one  for  the  agricultural  sections. 
Meantime  our  export  trade  has  been  the  biggest  on  record 
and  seems  inclined  to  keep  growing.  Many  business  men  who 
complained  of  dull  times  during  the  past  year  found  on  clos¬ 
ing  their  books  that  they  had  really  done  a  good  volume  of 
business,  better  in  fact  than  they  expected.  And,  anyhow, 
and  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  on  all  sides 
there  is  a  feeling  of  optimism,  a  general  inclination  to  branch 
out  and  an  almost  universal  confidence  in  that  the  new  year 
will  bring  a  splendid  volume  of  business  to  practically  all 
industrial  lines. 

BIG  BUSINESS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


The  present  attitude  of  the  national  government  toward 
what  are  called  trusts  and  big  business  seems  to  be  that  of 
saying  “Come  now,  and  let  us  get  together  and  see  what  is 
right  and  what  is  not  right,  and  come  to  a  satisfactory  agree¬ 
ment  all  around  as  to  how  big  business  should  be  done  in 
the  future.”  There  is,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a  disposition 
to  lay  aside  the  trust  busting  implements  and  encourage 
business  activities  by  an  attitude  of  co-operation  rather  than 
one  of  governmental  opposition  and  interference.  There  are 
in  some  states  a  few  belated  decisions  of  earlier  anti-trust 
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cases  that  are  at  variance  with  the  general  feeling,  but  most 
of  these  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  policy  is  right  or  wrong  and  how  it  may  be  viewed  in 
the  future  is  a  matter  open  to  discussion,  and  it  is  beginning 
to  receive  some  discussion  already.  "Whatever  the  verdict 
may  eventually  be  in  this  matter,  the  fact  remains  that  at 
the  present  time  it  is  encouraging  to  the  business  world  and 
is  helping  stimulate  business  activities.  This  is  certainly 
worth  something,  and  here’s  hoping  that  whether  the  present 
attitude  and  methods  are  found  right  or  wrong,  that  eventu¬ 
ally  we  will  be  able  to  adjust  the  relation  of  government  and 
big  business  in  such  a  manner  that  the  country  may  continue 
to  prosper  right  along. 


FACTORY  AND  COMPENSATION  LAWS. 


Do  you  know  what  is  going  on  in  your  state  in  the  way 
of  enactment  of  laws  regulating  factories  and  compensation 
and  indemnity  to  workmen?  If  you  do  not  you  are  over¬ 
looking  something  that  you  should  give  attention  to.  Every 
once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  a  group  of  business  men  being 
suddenly  awakened  to  factory  laws  in  their  state  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  and  thought  nothing  about.  There  has  been 
for  some  time  a  creating  and  formulating  of  rather  stringent 
factory  laws  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  them  originate  and 
are  encouraged  by  labor  organizations  and  labor  leaders,  and 
some  result  from  theories  of  reformers  and  people  possessing 
what  they  think  is  the  altruistic  bent.  Too  few  of  them  so 
far  have  emanated  from  or  been  in  any  manner  shaped  by  the 
owners  of  factories  and  industries  themselves.  There  has 
been  a  too  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  let  these  matters  alone  and  to  object  on  general 
principles  to  any  new  or  special  laws  along  this  line.  This 
is  an  attitude  that  might  have  answered  the  purpose  some 
time,  but  it  will  not  do  now.  The  country  is  bent  on  having 
some  factory  and  compensation  laws  and  it  is  up  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  employers  of  labor  to  keep  awake  and  to  get 
busy  to  the  end  that  such  laws  may  not  be  unduly  harsh  to 
them,  and  be  fair  to  both  employer  and  employe.  So,  if  you 
have  not  already  been  taking  an  interest  in  this  subject,  it  is 
time  to  get  in  line,  for,  unless  you  look  after  the  matter  your¬ 
self,  it  will  be  likely  to  get  after  you  before  many  years  are 
over. 


A  HOME  BUILDING  YEAR. 


The  year  1914  gives  every  promise  of  being  a  great  year 
for  home  building.  There  are  many  influences  at  work  which 
make  for  a  greater  era  of  home  building  of  the  right  kind 
than  we  have  ever  known  before.  For  one  thing  the  agri¬ 
cultural  section  is  more  prosperous,  good  roads  are  taking 
the  home  idea  out  into  the  country  and  making  for  greater 
improvement  and  there  are  many  other  influences.  This 
country  is  primarily  the  greatest  country  for  homes  in  the 
world,  and  as  the  country  grows  older  and  more  settled  the 
disposition  is  to  build  better  and  more  permanent  homes. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  persistent  agitation  on  the  subject  of  community  devel¬ 
opment.  Part  of  this  started  primarily  to  help  check  what 
is  termed  mail  order  competition,  and  to  help  the  local  mer¬ 
chants,  but  it  has  finally  resulted  in  a  bigger  and  broader 
idea  than  that,  the  idea  of  building  homes  and  of  general 
civic  improvement.  This  idea  is  now  bearing  fruit  and  prom¬ 
ises  to  aid  materially  the  promotion  of  home  building.  An- 
Dther  idea  along  the  same  line  that  has  received  attention 
is  that  of  rural  credits  and  of  providing  ways  and  means  to 
finance  individuals  and  communities  in  the  making  of  desired 
improvements.  This  has  resulted  in  the  organization  in  the 
past  year  of  many  building  and  loan  associations  to  finance 
he  home  builder,  and  the  outcome  of  all  this  will  be  many 
housands  and  perhaps  millions  of  dollars  more  available  in 


the  present  year  for  home  building.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  things  that  point  toward  a  great  era  of  home  building 
in  1914.  There  seems  no  question  but  what  the  country  is 
ripe  for  home  building.  It  is  disposed  to  do  more  home  build¬ 
ing  than  ever  before  and  is  in  better  shape  to  do  it.  The 
question  for  the  brick  manufacturer  is  that  of  what  kind  of 
homes,  of  what  material  will  enter  into  this  home  building. 
It  should  not  only  be  the  greatest  year  on  record  in  home 
building  but  it  should  include  the  greatest  percentage  of  brick 
and  clay  products  ever  used  in  home  building  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  will  include  more  than  heretofore,  naturally,  but  just 
how  much  it  may  be  made  to  include  depends  somewhat  on 
the  brick  men  themselves.  Let  us  keep  that  thought  before 
us  and  keep  after  it  to  the  end  that  the  home  builders  may 
use  brick,  the  best  material  in  the  world,  and  build  brick 
homes  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  in  years  to  come. 


THE  OPEN  PRICE  IDEA. 


One  of  the  ideas  being  experimented  with  in  what  is  called 
the  new  competition  so  ably  presented  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  a 
year  ago  by  M.  E.  Gregory,  is  the  open  price  .idea.  Put  into 
plain,  everyday  language,  this  means  that  the  people  who  are 
competing  in  a  given  line  of  industry  organize  themselves  into 
a  sort  of  publicity  society  and  with  a  central  office  or  clearing 
house,  make  public  to  each  other  the  exact  prices  secured  for 
all  orders  accepted.  It  does  not  involve  an  agreement  as  to 
prices  nor  any  promises  that  prices  will  be  maintained  at  a 
given  level.  The  theory  behind  the  proposition  seems  to  be 
with  all  prices  being  made  public  everybody  in  the  trade 
will  understand  actual  values  and  will  know  what  they  have 
to  meet.  Also  it  is  presumed  that  when  those  selling  know 
that  the  prices  are  to  be  laid  before  all  the  others,  they  will 
not  sell  at  ruinous  prices  because  they  will  shrink  from  the 
censure  of  others  in  the  trade. 

This  idea  is  being  worked  out  in  several  lines  of  industry 
now.  One  notable  recent  incident  of  taking  up  with  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  yellow  pine  manufacturers.  They  have  organ¬ 
ized  what  is  called  the  Yellow  Pine  Publicity  Society  among 
manufacturers,  and  according  to  the  proposed  plan  each  mem¬ 
ber  is  requested  to  send  daily  a  carbon  copy  of  all  orders  ac¬ 
cepted,  showing  the  state  to  which  shipped,  also  the  city,  pro¬ 
vided  the  same  is  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more,  the  freight 
rate,  and  the  delivered  price  of  each  item. 

The  secretary  prepares  from  these  reports  a  printed  bul¬ 
letin  containing  the  names  of  the  members  and  the  items 
reported  sold  and  the  prices  secured  as  well  as  the  general 
destination.  This  bulletin  will  be  mailed  each  day  to  all 
members  and  they  may  be  mailed  to  non-members  who  will 
pay  their  pro  rata  of  the  expense,  which  means  that  the  prices 
are  not  only  open  to  the  members  of  the  organization  them¬ 
selves,  but  are  open  to  others  and  to  the  .public  in  general. 

The  underlying  idea  is  that  this  method  is  a  perfectly 
legal  way  to  bring  about  more  uniformity  in  prices,  that  it 
will  prove  educational  for  one  thing,  and  for  another  will  stim¬ 
ulate  the  asking  of  fair  prices  and  tend  to  eliminate  special 
favors  and  unbusinesslike  concessions. 

Just  how  this  idea  might  fit  into  the  brick  business  or  to 
what  extent  it  might  be  used  is  a  question.  The  general 
brick  product  is  not  so  widely  distributed  as  the  lumber 
product,  that  is,  it  is  not  shipped  continuously  over  long  dis¬ 
tances  covering  wide  territories.  Therefore,  it  hardly  looks 
like  there  is  a  chance  for  any  practical  application  of  it  to 
the  brick  industry  in  a  national  way.  The  idea  might  be 
used  in  some  form  advantageously  in  different  localities  by 
the  local  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  come  in  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other.  It  is  novel  for  one  thing  and  has 
certain  commendable  theories  attending  it.  It  will  perhaps 
be  found  lacking  in  perfection  because  there  is  nothing  yet 
has  ever  been  devised  by  man  that  was  perfect,  or  that  would 
entirely  satisfy  everybody  and  meet  every  contingency.  There 
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are  many  ideas,  however,  which  result  in  enough  practical 
good,  notwithstanding  their  weak  points,  to  make  them  well 
worth  while,  and  this  one  is  receiving  enough  attention  on 
all  sides  to  suggest  qualities  which  will  make  it  worth  trying 
by  some  of  the  brick  fraternity  in  localities  where  there  is 
some  concentration  and  sharp  competition. 

We  have  the  assurance  from  attorneys  of  note  that  the 
idea  is  perfectly  legal  if  properly  carried  out.  That  is  a 
point,  however,  that  is  always  open  to  argument,  because 
attorneys  differ  in  their  opinions  and  courts  make  strange 
rulings  sometimes.  Yet  so  long  as  there  are  no  specific 
agreements  as  to  what  prices  should  be  asked  or  for  curtail¬ 
ment  of  output,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  any  illegality  could  be 
found  in  the  idea.  Anyway,  the  best  way  to  find  out  all  about 
it  is  for  those  who  think  it  would  do  them  good  in  their  com¬ 
munity  to  give  it  a  trial.  We  will  be  glad  to  assist  any  brick 
men  who  desire  to  try  out  this  idea  with  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  they  may  desire  as  to  methods  of  organization,  constitu¬ 
tion  and  publicity  plans. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


CATALOG  NO.  25  has  just  been  issued  to  the  trade  by 
J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  high-grade  claywork¬ 
ing  machinery,  at  Statesville,  N.  C.  It  is  a  beautifully  hound 
book  in  fancy  heavy  brown  card  cover,  printed  in  black  and 
silver  gray.  Upon  the  cover  is  a  panoramic  view  of  a  clay 
plant.  The  catalog  contains  interesting,  well-illustrated  de¬ 
scriptive  matter  of  the  J.  C.  Steele  factory  and  a  complete 
line  of  their  products,  namely,  brick  machines,  dies,  cutting 
tables,  hollow  ware  machines,  disintegrators,  pug  mills,  clay 
feeders,  granulators,  dry  pans,  hoisting  drums,  cars,  sheave 
wheels,  trucks,  turn-tables,  barrows,  represses,  kiln  doors  and 
grates,  elevators,  kiln  delivery  rack  and  valuable  information 
relative  to  the  Steele  system  of  brick  drying,  testing  of  clays, 
etc.  If  you  haven’t  received  one  of  the  catalogues,  write 
J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  Company,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  for  it,  men¬ 
tioning  The  Clay-Worker. 

“THE  ‘MECO’  GUIDE  TO  RIGHT  BUYING”  is  the  title  of 
the  Manufacturers’  Equipment  Company’s  latest  catalog.  It 
is  replete  with  descriptive  and  illustrated  matter  pertaining 
to  their  large  line  of  clayworking  machinery  and  supplies. 
The  novel  part  of  this  catalog  is  that  it  gives  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  the  products  they  handle,  so  that  it  is  a  valuable 
booklet  to  have  at  hand.  The  last  pages  of  the  catalog  are 
devoted  to  facts  concerning  the  Underwood  Patented  Pro¬ 
cess  or  Systems  for  Burning  Clay  Products,  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  August  Clay-Worker,  and  the  Justice  clay 
Products  dryers.  Write  them  for  a  catalog. 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MAGAZINE  for  January  is,  as 
usual,  most  interesting.  F.  L.  Hopley,  the  editor,  throws  his 
personality  into  it,  so  that  it  bristles  with  clever  ideas  and  ex¬ 
pressions;  he  always  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  The  feature 
article  of  this  month’s  American  Clay  Magazine  is  entitled 
“Truth  in  New  Jersey  on  Cement  Road  Work.”  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  and  is  so  interesting  that  we  reprint  it  in  this  issue  of 
The  Clay-Worker  through  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co.  Many  other  interesting  articles  appear  in  the 
eighteen-page  magazine,  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 


TWO  OF  A  KIND. 


A  man  walked  on  the  railroad  track, 

But  didn’t  hear  the  whistle, 

And  all  they  found  of  his  remains, 

Was  whiskers  on  a  thistle. 

Just  like  the  man  who,  with  cement, 

Put  up  a  building  tall, 

He  was  on  top  when  the  building  fell 
And  wasn’t  found  at  all. 

The  moral  is — when  you’ve  got  to  walk, 

Walk  on  a  brick  paved  street, 

And  when  you  build,  build  out  of  brick 
For  brick  are  hard  to  beat. 

— American  Clay  Magazine. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Second-hand  soft  mud  machine.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Give  full  descrip¬ 
tion  with  lowest  price.  Address 

BOX  10,  J.  J., 

lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— ENTIRE  BRICK  AND 
TILE  PLANT. 

We  Have  Quit  the  Business. 

Going  at  a  Bargain. 

70  H.P.  Boiler  and  connections,  70 
H.P.  Engine  and  all  trimmings.  Ohio 
Tile  Machine,  all  kinds  of  dies.  One 
Adrain  pug  mill.  Bensing  automatic 
cutter,  tile  and  block.  E.  M.  Freese 
brick  cutter.  Two  Austin  clay  cars,  1V2 
yards.  One  water  tank  and  heater,  3% 
feet  by  28  feet.  About  10,000  white 
pine  brick  pallets,  9  by  36,  with  5-inch 
risers.  One  elevator  platform,  4  by  8 
feet.  Clay  hoist  winding  drum. 

Come  and  look  it  over.  Will  sell  as  a 
whole  or  in  parts. 

J.  W.  EVERAL, 

lid  Westerville,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continue 
on  Pages  131,  132  and  133. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


The  American 
No.  290 
Auger  Machine 


Built  for  strength 
and  capacity. 

Strong,  durable 
and  greatest 
value  for  the 
price. 

Not  equaled  any¬ 
where  in  design, 
construction  and 
capacity.  It  has 
the  American 
Company’s  name 


and  reputation  back  of  it.  Full  description  on  request. 


AMERICAN  NO.  290  AUGER  MACHINE 


American  No.  20  Automatic  Cutter 


Best  known  and  best  brick  cutter  built.  Strong, 

AMERICAN  NO.  20  cutter  simple,  accurate.  Not  easy  to  get  out  of  order. 

Cuts  accurately,  rapidly,  and  faultlessly.  A  cutter  that  will  work  to  capacity  without 
excessive  repairs.  Description  and  price  on  application. 


American  No.  304  Pug 
Mill 

Built  to  pug  thoroughly  and 
and  deliver  properly  prepared 
clay.  Well  proportioned  and 
designed.  Built  carefully  and 
well.  Economical  on  power. 
Other  sizes  for  varying  capaci¬ 
ties.  Description  on  request. 


AMERICAN  NO.  304  PUG  MILL 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


THE  AMERICAN — HAIGH  CONTINUOUS  KILN  AT  BESSEMER,  PA. 

The  American-HaWh  Kiln  burns  the  maximum  quantity  of  product  on  a  minimum  quantity  of  fuel.  No  kiln 

its  size  is  being  doubled.  Convincing  particulars  on  request. 

The  American  Waste  Heat 
Dryer 

The  American  Waste  Heat 
Dryer  utilizes  the  waste  heat  from 
cooling  kilns  for  drying  the  product. 

These  dryers  are  saving  money 
for  many  clayworkers  and 
we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  particulars.  We  build 
our  dryer  equipment  in  our 
own  shops  and  can  guaran¬ 
tee  the  quality.  Our  fans 
are  built  especially  for  dry¬ 
ing  clay  products  from  kiln 
waste  and  are  built  up  to 
the  requirements. 

American  Dryer  Equipment 

The  American  Co.  builds  complete  dryer  equip¬ 
ment.  Our  cars  are  strong  and  durable.  We  make 
turntables,  transfer  cars,  elevating  cars,  rail  clamps, 
gravity  conveyors  and  all  other  dryer  equipment. 

Complete  Catalogue  on  Request 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Much  the  largest  ma 


nufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


American  Built  Pans 


The  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  built  by  The 
American  Co.  have  the  advantage  of  long 
experience  in  pan  building.  The  first  pans 
we  built,  years  ago,  are  still  operating  satis¬ 
factorily.  Year  after  year  there  have  been 
developments  in  our  pans  which  makes  the 
line  today  much  better  because  of  the  accu¬ 
mulated  experience. 

Our  pans  are  designed  for  strength,  ca¬ 
pacity,  ease  of  running  and  thoroughness. 
The  material  is  the  best  and  workmanship 
first  class.  We  have  plants  where  two  pans 
are  doing  the  work  of  three.  This  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  correct  designing  and  proper  building. 
If  you  want  quality  and  efficiency  write  us. 


American  Piano  Wire  Screens 

To  screen  the  product  of  your  Dry  Pans  there  is 
nothing  better  than  The  American  Clay  Screens. 
They  are  carefully  constructed  to  thoroughly  screen 
up  to  your  pan  capacity.  The  wires  are  piano  quality 
and  are  strung  over  a  substantial  /rame  work 
of  steel.  Each  wire  can  be  replaced  quickly 
and  conveniently.  Several  sizes  of  these  screens 
makes  it  easy  to  meet  your  needs.  We  also 
build  other  screens  and  a  full  line  of  Clay¬ 
working  Machinery. 

The  needs  of  all  Clayworkers  promptly 
supplied. 

WRITE  US  CONCERNING  YOUR  NEEDS. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


rcrs  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in  the  world.  And  much  the  best. 
Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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A  QUALITY  OF  MACHINERY  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY 

- -  B  U  C  Y  R  U  S 


American  Dry  Presses 


The  American  D-3  Dry  Press  is  most  sub¬ 
stantial.  Designed  simply  and  built  to  give 
great  pressure  and  satisfactory  operation.  Other 
presses.  All  good.  We  can  give  you  the  ca¬ 
pacity  you  want.  Hand 
power  if  desired.  All 
appliances,  too. 


AMERICAN  “D-3”  DRY  PRESS 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

The  American  Roofing  Tile  Machinery 
has  many  merits.  The  line  is  complete. 
None  better. 


THE  AMERICAN  NO.  39  ROOFING  TILE  PRESS 

American  Represses 

Our  No.  292  American  Repress  is  new  and  is 
backed  by  the  years  of  satisfaction  given  by  the 

Eagle. 

What  bet- 

ter  intro-  W  ■agt 
duct  ion. 


THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE  REPRESS 

Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery 

The  American  Line  of  Soft  Mud  Machinery 
is  complete,  dependable,  economical,  none 

better. 


AMERICAN  UPRIGHT  BRICK  MACHINE 


American  Sewer  Pipe  Machinery 

The  American  Line  of  Sewer  Pipe  Presses 
and  equipment  have  great  merits.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  them.  We  build  all  machin¬ 
ery  and  appliances  for  making  sewer  pipe. 

American  Disintegrators 

American  Disintegrators  and  crushers  have 
quality  and  capacity.  Look  over  the  full  line. 


Partial  List  o!  Machines  We  Build  For 
Clayworkers 

Alsip  Conveyor  System,  Cable  Con- 
Auger  Brick  Machine  [veyor 

Barrows  and  Trucks 
Blowers  and  Fans 
Brick  Dies 

Brick  Setting  Machinery 
Brick  Conveying  Machinery 
Buffing  Machinery 
Clay  Steamers 
Clay  Feeders 
Combined  Auger  Machine  and  Pug 
Conduit  Machinery  [Mill 

Conveyors 
Crushers 
Cutting  Tables 
Cutting  Wire 
Drain  Tile  Machinery 
Disintegrators 
Dry  Cars 
Dryers 
Dry  Pans 

Dry  Press  Brick  Machinery 

Dump  Cars 

Elevators 

Elevating  Platform  Cars 
Electrical  Driven  Clayworking  Ma- 
Engines  and  Boilers  [chinery 

Fire-proofing  Machinery 
Flat  Cars 

Floor  Tile  Machinery 
Friction  Clutch  Pulleys 
Granulators 
Gravity  Haulage 
Haigh  Continuous  Kilns 
Hand  Pow'er  Presses 
Hand  Winch 

Hoists  ,  . 

Hollow  Building  Block  Machinery 

Jacks 
Kiln  Irons 
Molds 

Mold  Sanders 
Paving  Brick  Machinery 
Plunger  Machines 
Pottery  Machinery 
Pug  Mills 

Pulleys,  Couplings,  Hangers,  etc. 

Reduction  Mills 

Represses 

Rock  Crushers 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

Rotary  Dryers 

Runner  Brick  Press 

Sand  Dryer 

Sand-Lime  Brick  Machinery 
Screens 

.Sewer  Pipe  Cutting  Tables 
Sewer- Pipe  Dies  and  Trucks 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses 
Sizing  Machinery 
Slip  Spray  Pump 
Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery 
Steam  Pump 
Steam  Trap 
Transfer  Cars 
Turntables 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans 
Wet  Pans 
Winding  Drums 
Winches 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MCHY.  CO. 
Bucyrus,  O.,  U.S.A. 


[AMERICAN  DISINTEGRATOR 


AMERICAN  3LVVLK  riru  .  - 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Much  the  largest  manufacturers  of  Clayworking  Machinery  in 


the  world.  And  much  the  best. 


C <z> 


Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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HILE  THE  BRICK  business  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  coast, 
has  lacked  a  little  in  life  and  has  hardly 
been  up  to  the  hopes  of  the  trade,  there 
were  some  elements  of  strength  that  have 
marked  the  year  as  better  than  its  im¬ 
mediate  predecessors.  The  most  encour¬ 
aging  feature  of  the  situation  as  it  de- 
\  eloped  during  the  year  just  closed  was  undoubtedly  the  bet¬ 
ter  maintenance  of  prices.  Notwithstanding  a  number  of 
rather  slow  months  and  the  presence  of  a  considerable  sur¬ 
plus  at  times,  the  trade  was  able  to  keep  up  prices  to  such 
a  level  that  there  was  very  little  selling  at  or  below  cost  of 
production.  A  number  of  plants  have  been  shut  down  more 
or  less  indefinitely,  and  some  of  these  will  not  be  reopened 
according  to  present  plans.  In  the  northern  and  southern 
cities  of  the  coast,  a  somewhat  similar  condition  prevailed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  While  the  building  situ¬ 
ation  lagged  behind  the  previous  year,  making  the  building 
materials  situation  a  little  quiet  all  around,  the  brick  men 
at  most  points  were  able  to  keep  their  establishments  going 
as  a  general  rule  without  actual  losses. 

The  prospect  is  fairly  good  for  an  improvement  in  the 
common  brick  market  in  the  spring.  Not  only  is  the  money 
market  more  disposed  to  look  favorably  on  loans  for  building 
purposes,  thus  making  for  a  considerably  increased  demand 
for  all  lines  of  building  materials,  but  there  are  several  fac¬ 
tors  peculiar  to  the  brick  trade  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
exert  their  influence  for  a  stronger  market.  The  going  out  of 
business  of  a  number  of  manufacturing  plants  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  district  has  so  reduced  the  output  that  It  is 
now  just  about  equal  to  the  needs  of  San  Francisco  and  its 
suburban  cities.  There  are  also  prospects  of  a  larger  ship¬ 
ping  demand  on  the  San  Francisco  Bay  brick  plants,  as  a 

good  deal  of  work  is  prospected  for  the  outside  cities  and 

towns. 

The  Brick  Builders’  Bureau,  under  the  expert  guidance 
of  Mr.  Nat.  Ellery,  formerly  California  state  engineer,  made 
good  progress  throughout  the  year  1913,  and  one  of  the  last 
and  most  important  acts  of  the  bureau  for  the  year  just  closed 
was  the  adopting  of  a  standard  size  for  common  brick.  Ef¬ 
forts  to  get  a  common  standard  size  for  common  brick  had 
been  made  before,  and  at  times  it  seemed  that  the  size  ques- 
lon  had  been  settled,  but  there  were  always  some  important 
makers  who  were  dissatisfied.  This  time,  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  concerns  effected,  the  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  merits  of  the  question  and  the  thorough  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Brick  Builders’  Bureau,  enabled  the  matter  to  be 
settled  with  general  satisfaction.  The  size  selected  as  the 
standard  is  8%x4x2%.  In  the  past  all  kinds  and  sizes  have 
been  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the  smaller.  It  is  believed 
that  the  new  standardization  will  benefit  the  trade  materially 
Another  important  work  that  has  been  and  still  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Brick  Builders’  Bureau  is  the  placing  be¬ 
fore  builders  of  the  advantages  to  owners  of  brick  as  opposed 
to  other  building  materials.  Ever  since  the  great  fire  of 
April,  1906,  the  competition  between  brick  and  concrete  has 
been  very  keen  in  this  city;  and  for  a  few  years  after  the 
great  fire  the  use  of  concrete  made  considerable  progress. 

It  was  not  until  the  brick  men  realized  the  situation  and  be¬ 
gan  to  put  the  case  for  brick  and  its  advantages  before  local 
builders  in  a  forceful  and  systematic  way  that  the  vogue  for 
concrete  was,  in  a  measure,  checked,  and  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  campaign  were  given  by  the  Brick  Builders’  Bureau 
during  the  last  year.  In  recent  months  the  brick  men  have 
wore  than  held  their  own. 

wu?^f0I?ia’S  new  emPlQyers’  liability  law  went  into  effect 
*  4 v!1*:  beSinning  Of  the  new  year,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
the  brickmaking  trade  will  be  effected.  The  law  makes  the 
employer  liable  for  the  accidental  injury  or  death  of  his  em- 
P  oyes  during  the  hours  of  their  employment  without  regard 


to  contributory  negligence  or  other  pleadings  which  have 
ntherto  excused  the  employer  from  liability.  Employers  are 
expected  to  simplify  the  matter  by  insuring  their  employes, 
either  with  the  state  or  with  accredited  insurance  companies. 
This  insuring  is  not  legally  compulsory;  but  it  now  appears 
as  though  it  would  be  practically  so.  The  law  makes  the  im¬ 
mediate  employer  liable  first;  but  if  he  is  not  financially  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  amount  fixed  by  law,  the  liability  passes  on  from 
the  sub-contractor  to  the  contractor  and  from  him  to  the 
owner,  and  stands  as  a  lien  against  the  property  of  the  latter 
until  it  is  paid.  The  trade  takes  the  view  that  in  view  of  this, 
a  failure  to  take  out  insurance  for  employes  and  thus  put  the 
business  on  a  certain  basis  would  act  as  an  injury  to  the 
credit  of  the  house;  and  it  is  thought  that  financial  pressure 
will  in  the  end  result  in  the  insuring  of  all  employes.  There 
is  more  or  less  uncertainty  in  the  trade  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  law,  though  perhaps  the  most  commonly  held  view  is 
that  the  results  will  ultimately  be  good,  though  there  will 

probably  be  a  certain  amount  of  annoyance  and  possibly  loss 
at  first. 

The  Carquinez  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
with  works  on  the  Bay  Shore  in  Contra  Costa  county,  has 
now  closed  a  contract  to  make  the  Dennison  hollow  building 
blocks  for  the  entire  San  Francisco  territory,  including  north¬ 
ern  and  central  California.  The  Dennison  hollow  blocks  have 
never  before  been  used  here,  though  they  have  Been  success¬ 
fully  used  in  the  northern  end  of  the  coast  and  have  for  some 
time  been  made  for  the  Los  Angeles  and  southern  California 
market  by  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company.  The 
proposition  looks  good  to  the  Carquinez  people,  who  will  give 
over  their  entire  plant  to  the  making  of  the  new  hollow 
blocks,  and  will  discontinue  the  making  of  common  brick 
The  Dennison  people  will  take  all  the  output  and  will  attend 
to  the  selling  end  altogether.  The  latter  company  will  open 
an  office  in  San  Francisco  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 
The  Carquinez  Brick  &  Tile  Company  has  now  removed  its 
San  Francisco  office  from  the  Russ  Building,  on  Montgomery 
street,  to  the  Sheldon  Building,  on  Market  street. 

The  new  San  Francisco  Museum,  to  be  erected  at  Golden 
Gate  Park  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $600,000,  will  be  built  of  brick.  Over  a  million  brick 
will  be  used  in  the  first  unit,  which  is  the  part  to  be  erected 
immediately.  The  contracts  for  this  unit  are  now  being 
figured. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  San  Francisco  Builders’  Ex¬ 
change  was  held  at  the  Builders’  Exchange  Building  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  December  31.  The  banquet  was 
the  second  annual  affair,  and  is  to  be  followed  each  year  with 
a  similar  event.  After  a  successful  session,  the  banquet 
ended  with  a  tooting  of  horns  and  a  prolonged  shower  of  con¬ 
fetti. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Public  Works  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  brick  and  terra  cotta  facings  for  two  large 
courts  on  the  new  San  Francisco  city  hall,  to  Brandon  & 
Lawson,  whose  bid  of  $33,450  was  the  lowest  submitted. 

Bids  have  been  opened  by  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
Company  for  the  sewer  work  for  the  courts  of  Palms  and 
Four  Seasons,  on  the  exposition  grounds,  and  for  the  States 
and  Live  Stock  sections  of  the  grounds.  The  bids  for  the 
former  were:  Robert  C.  Storrie  &  Co.,  $6,500;  Pringle,  Dunn 
&  Co.,  $6,650,  and  Michael  Murphy,  $6,700.  The  bids  for  the 
latter  were:  Robert  C.  Storrie  &  Co.,  $16,000;  Healy,  Tib- 
bets  &  Co.,  $14,300;  Michael  Murphy,  $16,900,  and  Pringle 
Dunn  &  Co.,  $19,500. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Shale  Products  Company,  which  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  erect  a  plant  at  Porterville,  Cal.,  during  the  spring 
has  secured  the  services  of  J.  W.  Phillips,  formerly  of  Vallejo. 
Cal.,  as  manager  of  the  plant  and  as  supervisor  of  the  con¬ 
struction.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  busy  with  the  plans  for 
some  time,  and  hopes  to  begin  construction  early  next  month. 

The  plan  is  to  manufacture  brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe. 

The  Laturite  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Fresno,  Cal.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  brick.  J.  R.  Baird,  C.  K.  Salmon 
and  others  are  the  incorporators.  SUNSET. 

San  Francisco,  January  6,  1914. 
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Greensboro,  N.  C.,  is  shortly  to  have  another  brick  plant. 

J.  E.  Tyler  is  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  start  a  brick 
plant  at  Kelford,  N.  C. 

Plans  have  just  been  completed  for  enlarging  the  plant  of 
the  Danville  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 

A  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile  will  be 
started  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  by  John  K.  Birdwell. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Pryor,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  interested  in  a 
large  clayworking  plant  that  is  to  be  erected  at  Paducah,  y. 

The  Euclid  Brick  &  Supply  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  .Ohio, 
has  certified  to  a  change  of  name  to  the  Euclid  Builders 

Supply  Co. 

A  A  Gemberling,  of  Watsontown,  Pa.,  has  been  elected 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Watsontown  Brick  Company, 
to  succeed  the  late  M.  A.  Berger. 

The  Schneider  Bros.,  Pearl  River,  La.,  report  a  good  year  s 
business  for  1913,  and  are  anticipating  a  still  better  business 
for  1914,  by  increasing  their  kiln  capacity. 

The  Claco  Mining  Company,  of  Proteau,  Okla.,  of  which 
F  C.  Mercer  is  president,  would  like  prices  and  catalogues 
of  machinery  for  making  both  brick  and  sewer  pipe. 

The  DeCamp  Block  Coal  &  Clay  Co.,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  The  incorpor¬ 
ators  are  Mary  and  Arthur  DeCamp  and  Richard  Watkins. 

The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  de¬ 
clared  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  IV2  per  cent,  on  its 
preferred  stock,  payable  January  20  to  holders  of  record 

January  10. 

The  Climax  Fire  Brick  Company  contemplate  erecting  a 
plant  at  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  at  an  expense  of  $125-000. 
Active  work  on  the  construction  of  the  plant  is  expected  to 
begin  by  the  first  of  March. 

N.  C.  Whitaker  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  that  will  erect 
a  large  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Forest  City,  N.  C.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  everything  in  readiness  to  push  the  construc¬ 
tion  work  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Mount  Clemens  Pottery  Company  is  the  name  of  a 
new  company  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  pottery 
at  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.  Those  interested  are  J.  S.  Paganetti, 
H.  O.  Chapoton  and  Charles  W.  Ward. 

The  Raritan  River  Clay  Company,  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J-, 
makes  radial  chimney  brick.  A  good  many  high  stacks  have 
been  erected  in  New  Jersey  during  the  past  year  Most  of 
these  were  made  of  radial  brick  and  this  firm  got  the  bulk  ot 

the  orders. 

The  Ford  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Harrisburg,  Ill.,  has  had 
a  very  good  season.  They  turn  out  about  40,000  stiff  mud 
brick  and  drain  tile  per  day,  on  a  Freese  outfit.  They  are 
contemplating  making  some  changes  m  their  plant  and  will 
be  in  the  market  for  a  dry  pan  and  screen. 

Francis  J.  McLean,  secretary  of  the  Excelsior  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Menominee,  Wis.,  writes  that  they  are  now  overhauling 
their  plant.  They  have  been  making  55,000  soft  mud  brick 
per  day,  and  want  to  operate  the  plant  with  electricity,  and 
are  in  the  market  for  a  second-hand  motor  of  70-horse-power 

capacity. 

Over  2  000,000  brick  were  manufactured  during  December 
at  the  Mount  Union  (Pa.)  Silica  brick  plant,  the  greatest 
months’  record  in  its  history.  And  this  is  only  the  output 
of  one  of  the  plants.  The  Mount  Union  Refractories  Company 
made,  during  the  same  month,  more  than  1,500,000  and  the 
largest  plant,  the  Harbison-Walker  Company,  at  Mount  Union, 
manufactured  more  than  either  of  these  two. 

The  Sayre  and  Fisher  Company,  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  has  done 
more  business  than  ever  before,  in  paving  brick,  during  the 
vear  just  closed.  The  sales  of  this  particular  grade  of  brick 
have  exceeded  in  volume  and  value  the  sales  of  any  previous 
year  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  their  business.  Paving 
brick  have  not  been  made  and  sold  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
numerous  other  varieties  the  company  makes,  but  they  have 


developed  along  with  the  others  and  now  promise  even  larger 
sales  in  the  year  to  come. 

C  B  Whitmer,  Orego,  Mo.,  writes  that  he  expects  soon 
to  be  in  the  market  for  a  brickmaking  equipment. 

George  P.  Garrison,  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  is  interested  in 
a  proposition  to  start  a  brickmaking  plant  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

The  Excelsior  Brick  Company,  of  Rockwood,  Pa.  has  plans 
under  way  for  the  complete  remodeling  of  its  brick  plant. 
Work  on  same  will  begin  in  the  very  near  future. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Chicago  Fire  ^rick  Company  will 
build  a  fire  brick  plant  at  New  Florence  Ma,  of  50  000  dady 
capacity.  They  expect  to  spend  about  $50,000  on  the  plant. 

The  Carlinville  Clay  Co.,  Carlinville,  Ill.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated,  with  $20,000  capital  stock,  to  manufacture  and  d  a 
in  clay  products.  The  incorporators  are  Charles  G.  Mcln 
tosh,  Elmer  Woolley  and  Charles  H.  Woods. 

Wilson  Okla.,  wants  a  brickmaking  plant  Frank  L. 
Ketch  of  the  Wilson  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  had  the  clay 
hi  the  locality  analyzed,  and  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with 
smyone  interested  in  erecting  a  brick  plant  in  a  good  live  tewn. 

The  New  Ontario  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Sud¬ 
bury,  Ontario,  Canada,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $150,000.  Chester  A.  Durkee,  E.  T.  Lansdowne  and 
others,  all  of  Sudbury,  are  interested.  The  chief  product  of 
the  company  will  be  brick  and  sewer  pipe. 

There  is  a  probability  that  the  plant  of  the  Hillsboro  Clay 
Mfg  Co  Hillsboro,  N  C.,  which  passed  through  the  re¬ 
ceiver’s  hands  a  few  years  ago,  may  be  started  up  again  un 
der  a  different  name.  The  plant  was  leased  to  Greensboro, 

N  C  parlies  for  a  while,  but  has  been  idle  for  some  time 
and  it  is  now  likely  that  a  sale  of  same  will  be  effected  and 
the  factory  put  into  operation. 

W  P.  Alsip,  president  of  the  Alsip  Brick,  Tile  and  Lum¬ 
ber  Company,  Ltd.,  Manitoba,  Canada,  advises  us  that  they 
bfve  hadPa  g^od  season.  They  turn  out  a  fine  grade  of  white 
sand  moldbrick  and  a  hollow  brick  at  the  rate  of  J50.000  pe 
dav  for  which  they  have  a  good  demand  at  a  good  pnc  • 
They  contemplate  rebuilding  the  plant  and  adding  an  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  block,  and  are  at  presen 
seeking  all  the  information  possible  on  that  subject. 

The  Lawrenceburg  Pressed  Brick  Company  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  ^awrenceburg,  Tenn.  The  following  directors  were 
elected-  Henry  Felthouse,  Frank  Hollander  Chas.  I.  Shade, 
W.  M.  Boulie,  Swen  Ellingson,  G.  I.  Beuerline  and  Joe  B. 
Schade.  The  directors  elected  the  following  officers.  Joe  . 
Schade  president;  Swen  Ellingson,  vice  president,  W.  M. 
Boulie,  general  manager;  Henry  Schade,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer.  The  company  did  a  nice  business  during  1913.  All  the 
stockholders  are  well  pleased. 

R  G  Eisenhart,  of  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  writing  under  date  of 
Tanuarv  5  says-  “The  results  of  our  years  business  is  very 
satisfactory?  and  the  outlook  for  business  for  the  coming  year 
looks  good  to  me.  One  of  my  correspondents,  who  is  a  lead- 
ins  banker  in  New  York,  writes  me  that  the  passage  of  the 
new  banking  and  currency  act  is  welcomed  very  generally  as 
on  irrmortant  step  in  the  right  direction,  which  will  tend 
toward  a  period  of  easier  and  steadier  money  conditions. 
Sting  away  the  power  of  Wall  Street,  of  course  creates  a 
howl  lbd  nothing  has  been  led  undone  to  create  distrust  I 
am  close  enough  to  banking  interests  to  know  what  I .am 
talking  about  and  I  can  truthfully  say  the  powers  of  Wall 
Street  would  have  been  willing  to  ®eate  «.  Panic  m  order  ro 
knock  out  the  administration  reform  plans.  That  they  a 
licked  to  a  frazzle  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  action  of 
Morgan  &  Company,  and  also  the  Telephone  trust,  whic 
Sew  up  their  hands  and  voluntarily  stepped  down  and  out 
of  the  big  combine.  Wilson,  the  schoolmaster;  Bryan,  the 
silvm*6  crank?°and  all  the  rest  of  the  President’s  family,  have 
(Continued  on  page  120.) 
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consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
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A  Special  Announcement. 


EXT  month  we  begin  a  new  department  that  will 
mean  more  money  to  every  subscriber  in  1914. 

_ _ ^e  ca^ed  the  “Bags  of  Gold”  department,  be¬ 
cause  that  name  fits. 

There  is  more  money  in  knowing  how  to  get  the  right 
results  than  in  anything  else. 


And  this  department  will  deal  with  selling  and  adver- 
tising  plans  planned  for  immediate  results. 

The  subject  discussed  in  the  first  installment  is  a 
trade-mark.  Do  you  realize  the  amount  in  actual  dollars 
and  cents  that  slips  away  from  you  because  there  is~noth- 

ing  tangible  to  bind  your  natural  advertising  together _ to 

say  nothing  of  the  big  stunts? 

In  fact,  do  you  realize  how  much  natural  advertising 
good  or  bad  that  you  have  to  do,  and  which  you  might 
as  well  make  pay? 

This  article  makes  it  clear. 

And  as  in  this  article,  all  the  future  ideas,  plans  and 
suggestions  will  be  how  to  get  the  mosFout  of  the  least 
expenditure — out  of  what  you  have  on  hand. 


Not  how  to  spend  money — how  to  make  it. 

For  instance,  every  letter  you  write— even  if  onljTtwo 
or  three  lines— costs  you  2  cents  for  a  stamp  and  solmlch 
for  stationery.  Can  you  cut  the  cost  in  two?  You  can. 
The  “Bags  of  Gold”  department  will  tell  how. 

Is  there  a  way  so  that  you  can  dictate  the  address  of 

a  letter  full  name,  street  and  number,  town  and  state _ 

all  in  a  second,  and  so  that  the  stenographer  will  never 
make  a  mistake?  There  is. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  plans  that  will  be  unfolded'  be¬ 
fore  you — ready  for  your  immediate  use. 

Do  you  get  a  vision  of  the  possibilities? 

They  are  yours. 
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demonstrated  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  great  questions 
that  confront  our  people.” 

M  A  Berger  secretary  of  the  Watsontown  Brick  &  Tile 
Company  wftsdntown.  Pa.,  died  January'  2  following  an  op- 
eration  for  appendicitis.  He  was  ill  only  a  few  daj  s. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Basin  (Wyo.)  Brick  &  The  ^Vorks 
is  about  ready  for  operation,  and  the  company  will  soon  b 
turning  out  first  class  building  brick  and  dram  tile. 

The  Beaverville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Beaverville,  Ill.,  con- 
temDlate  remodeling  their  plant,  and  manufacturing  fireproof- 
tog  Chicago  market.  They  will  continue  the  manu- 

facture  of  drain  tile,  for  which  they  are  noted. 

r  H  Merrick  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Syracuse, 

N  Y  reports1  running  his  plant  full  time  all  last  year 
turning  out  50,000  brick  per  day.  He  is  in  the  market  fo 
conveyor  system  for  taking  brick  from  kilns  to  sheds. 

r  W  Isenhour  &  Sons,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  of  the  Red  Shale  Brick  Company,  near  East 
Durham  The  plant  will  be  dismantled  and  the  machinery 
Soved  to  New  London.  N.  C„  where  Messrs.  Isenhour  are 
interested  in  the  erection  of  a  face  brick  plant. 

The  employes  of  the  Thornton  Fire  Brick  Company,  Graf¬ 
ton  W  Va„  sent  General  Manager  D.  R.  Potter,  of  Clarksburg, 
v’nHfiil  silver  set  to  his  home  at  Clarksburg  as  a  Christ- 
mas  wesen?1  and  a  estimonial  of  the  good  feeling  which 
Ss  between  the  employes  of  the  company  and  the  man- 

gp.TYi  PT1 1,*. 

J  L  Buckley,  manager  of  the  Continental  Brick  Company, 
whose  plant  is  located  at  Aledo,  Ill.,  has  secured  the  order 
for  more  than  half  a  million  face  brick  to  be  used  in  the 
erection  of  a  large  hotel  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  This  is  but  one 
of  a  number  of  large  orders  secured  by  the  Continental  com¬ 
pany  within  the  past  twro  weeks. 

W  H  Sunshine,  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  representing  interests 
in  the  company,  has  taken  hold  of  the  project  of  putting  new 
ife  into  the  business  of  the  Windber  Brick  Company,  for- 
rliorlv  known  as  the  W.  P.  Kelley  Brick  Company,  at  Wind¬ 
ber  Pa  Blair  Cook,  who  for  some  time  has  been  conducting 
the  Plant  has  been  put  in  charge  as  manager.  Machinery 
is  being  installed. 

The  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  spent 
$50  000  on  what  is  known  as  its  West  Side  plant  during  the 
oast  year  in  building  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  wire- 
fie  brick.  This  doubles  the  capacity  of  the  com¬ 
pany  Hinging  it  up  to  100,000  brick  per  day.  The  company 
alsoy’spent  $10,000  on  kilns  at  its  First  avenue  plant.  Now 
?ie  men  interested  In  these  plants  expect  to  build  another 
Immense  brickmaking  plant  during  1914,  which  w.ll  be  one 
of  the  most  modern  plants  in  the  country. 

Clarence  U.  Hendershot,  twenty-six  years  old,  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Company  clevela^,  °hio  was 
whirled  about  like  a  human  pmwheel  on  a  shaft  near  the 
roof  of  the  plant’s  main  building  and  sustained  injuries  fro 
which  he  may  die.  Before  the  engines  could  be  stopped,  the 
man’s  clothes,  which  held  him  tight  bound  to  the  shaft,  were 
ripped  from  his  body  and  he  was  hurled  thirty  feet.  Hen 
dershot  was  making  one  of  his  rounds  of  the  plant  when 
he  found  a  force  of  men  trying  ineffectually  to  replace  a  big 
belt  on  a  pulley.  He  attempted  to  aid  in  the  work. 


Plans  have  iust  been  completed  for  enlarging  the  plant 
of  the  Danville  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill.  Additional  kilns 
are  to  be  constructed,  and  a  new  shale  pit,  adjoining  the  old 
one  will  be  opened  up  in  the  near  future.  New  and  im¬ 
proved  machinery  is  to  be  lnstalled’  a“df  the  .^or^Snf°the 
will  of  necessity  be  greatly  increased  before  the  end  ofi?e 
vear.  Mr.  Whitney  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Wa¬ 
bash  Clay  Company,  in  Yeedersburg,  Ind.,  and  will  m  the 
future  devote  his  entire  time,  with  Mr.  Adams,  to  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  home  plant.  William  Neff,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  Danville  Brick  Company  for  the  past 
5~,  has  resigned  his  position  and  will  go  into  another 

line  of  business  in  this  city. 

The  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Shale  Brick  Company  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  with  $50,000  capital  stock  and  the  following  officers: 
President,  Theodore  Swan,  Rochester;  vice  president  Joseph 
A.  Dunville;  treasurer,  W.  C.  Shapleigh;  secretary,  Fred  . 
Ringenberg;  superintendent,  Edwin  B.  Reed;  manager,  F.  . 
Spicer,  Toronto,  Ont.;  directors,  Theodore  Swan, 
ris  Buffalo;  W.  A.  Williams,  Joseph  Dumville,  W.  C.  Shap- 
leigh  and  F.  A.  Ringenberg,  city,  and  E.  B.  Reed.  The  com- 
panv  claims  that  the  shale  found  around  Lockport  is  the 
finest  in  the  country  for  brickmaking..  Mr.  Reed,  the  man¬ 
ager,  has  had  tests  made.  Mr.  Swan  is  a  noted  brick  man. 


It  expects  to  make  the  industry  one  of  the  biggest  around 

the  city.  . 

F.  R.  Carter,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  reports  a  good  season! tor  19U. 

He  is  making  a  number  of  improvements  in  his  plant  and  is 
in  the  market  for  a  clay  feeder  of  30,000  daily  capacity. 

a  C  Parks  is  interested  in  having  a  hollow  building  block 
and  tile  pSt  erected  at  Henrietta.  Texas.  Interested  par- 
ties  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Parks  direct. 

The  Centerville  Brick  Co.,  of  Centerville,  Iowa,  has  been 
making  a  number  of  improvements  in  its  plant,  including  the 
installation  of  a  Grath  five-mold  special  brick  press  from  the 
Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Company,  of  St.  Dorns. 

A.  T.  Small  recently  purchased  all  of  the  holdings  of  the 
W  H.  Jones  Brick  Company,  at  Macon,  Ga.  The  caI}a<;ity  o 
the  plant  will  be  doubled  and  it  will  be  conducted  along  the 
same  lffies  that  has  made  this  plant  one  of  the  best  in  that 
section.  The  purchase  price,  it  is  understood?  was  $100,000. 

John  T.  Ridgway,  of  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  has  invented  a  pat¬ 
ented  vitrified  tile,  especially  adapted  to  the  construction  of 
silos  and  a  company  has  been  organized  to  manufacture 
same.  ?hose  Srested  are  U.  J.  S.  Kerns,  W.  A.  S.  Johnson, 

F.  B.  Milner,  G.  A.  Bussey  and  Isaac  Shoemaker. 

Fred  Johnston,  aged  21  was  ?erlous!y  aBK 

mature  explosion  in  the  clay  mines  of  the  McNees  Brick 
Company’s  works  at  Kittanning,  Pa.  Johnston  had  lighted 
a  fuse  and  was  attempting  to  get  out  of  danger  v-hen  the 
charge  was  exploded.  He  was  burned  about  the  body  but 

will  recover. 

The  J  C.  Sherrill  Company  has  moved  its  brick  factory 
from  Hendersonville,  N.  C„  to  Brickton,  ten  miles  distant, 
in  order  to  avail  itself  of  better  material  with  which  to  work. 
The  supply  of  suitable  clay  at  the  old  place  of  operation  was 
exhausted.  The  plant  will  employ  about  twenty  persons  and 
manufacture  about  35,000  bricks  a  day. 

The  Mouse  River  Brick  Co.,  of  Denbigh,  N.  D.,  a  new 
corporation  organized  at  that  place  to  take  over  ,  the  plant 
of  the  Denbigh  Brick  Co.,  which  recently  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  plant  will  be  overhauled  and  new  machinery 
installed  and  brick  will  be  turned  out  in  the  near  future.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $50,000. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
purchased  the  plants  of  the  Dubois  and  Butler  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  at  Dubois  and  Cowan,  Pa.,  together  with  its  cjay  d®' 
posits  at  Helm  furnace,  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  railway.  The  Cowan  plant  is  to  be  remodeled  and  de¬ 
voted  to  the  manufacture  of  face  brick  instead  of  paving  brick 

and  block. 

The  American  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Miss.,  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  complete  outfit  of  machinery  for  manu¬ 
facturing  drain  tile,  and  now  have  the  same  in  successful 
operation  producing  most  excellent  ware.  The  company  are 
much  pleased  with  the  machinery,  which  was  obtained  from 
H.  Brewer  &  Co.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  drain  tile  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  territory. 

The  Mutton  Hollow  Fire  Brick  Company,  Woodbridge,  N. 
J  has  operated  its  works  to  their  full  capacity  all  the  season, 
employing  about  125  people.  Their  orders  have  been  larger 
than  the  previous  year.  They  say  that  demand  for  fire  brick 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  they  are  certain  they  are  obtaining 
their  share.  They  will  make  some  changes  during  the  dull 

season  and  thelr  plant  will  be  in  the  future  astia  the 

one  of  the  most  progressive  and  best  equipped  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Coker,  Jr.,  of  Hartsville,  S.  C.,  has  upon  his  farm 
a  large  deposit  of  very  plastic  white  clay.  The  material  is  of 
fine  grain,  extremely  plastic,  and  when  burned  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  2300  F.  produces  a  smooth,  glossy  white  body,  free 
from  impurities.  Mr.  Coker  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  material 
may  be  of  value  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
or  for  filtering  oils,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  mforma- 
tion  from  readers  of  “The  Clay-Worker’  as  to  the  uses  and 
value  of  the  material  located  on  his  farm. 


promenadeTtile 

Chocolate  Red 
Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERA1VIIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


awe? 
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Louisville  ®  Nashville  Railroad 


ii 


The  Attractive  Way  South” 


THE.  BEST  LINE  TO 

NEW  ORLEANS 

tor  members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and 
National  Paving  Brick  Association  and  their  friends  enroute  to  their  con¬ 
ventions  in  that  city,  March  2-7. 

This  line  operates  double  daily  train  service  between  Cincinnati,  Lou¬ 
isville,  Evansville,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  carrying 
through  sleepers,  chair  cars  or  coaches,  and  dining  cars.  The  equipment 
and  road-bed  is  all  of  the  highest  class;  the  dining  car  service  (a  la  carte) 
the  finest  in  the  South. 

Trains  over  this  route  pass  through  the  most  attractive  section  of  the 
South,  through  the  cities  of  Nashville,  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Mobile 
and  along  the  beautiful  Gulf  coast,  a  magnificent  sweep  of  bay-indented 
shore,  where  nature  offers  all  that  is  attractive  in  widespread  scenes  of 
land  and  water  beauty,  and  history,  tradition  and  romance  furnish  a  back¬ 
ground  at  once  mysterious  and  fascinating. 

Information  as  to  fares,  schedules,  etc.,  cheerfully  furnished  by  the 
following  representatives: — 

F.  D.  BUSH,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  I.  2EMPKE,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  519  Hippodrome  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

F.  E.  WEISS,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  1025  Majestic  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

P.  W.  MORROW,  N.  W.  Passenger  Agent,  332  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  MILLIKEN,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Louisville,  Ky. 

BEN  R.  GROVE,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  H.  DeTREVILLE,  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Evansville,  Ind. 

R.  C.  WALLIS,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  D.  PUSEY, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  BRICK  MACHINE. 

The  features  of  this  machine  are  our  well  known  double  shaft  pugging  arrange¬ 
ment-machine  self  contained,  dust  proof  gear  case,  cut  steel  gears  running  in  a 
bath  of  oil,  making  it  practically  noiseless  and  requiring  less  power. 

NOTE— Read  on  opposite  page  what  Mr.  Eberhart,  the  pioneer  gear  cutting 
machine  man  has  to  say  in  regard  to  cut  gears. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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As  per  conversation  with  Mr.  Fate,  the  following  comparison  of  cut  versus  cast  gearing  may  be  of  interest: 

STRENGTH — The  shocks  due  to  the  uneven  transmission  of  motion  in  cast  gearing  on  account  of  their  de¬ 
fective  teeth  is  the  chief  cause  of  their  deterioration.  A  smoothly  running  cut  gear  is  much  more  reliable  and  can 
safely  be  assumed  to  carry  three  times  as  much  load  as  a  cast  gear  of  the  same  size.  Many  designers  place  great 
value  on  the  hard  scale  with  which  a  cast  tooth  is  covered.  This  scale  is  only  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  thick, 
contains  sand  and  other  abrasive  substances  and  is  soon  worn  thru. 

Cut  gears  are  of  sounder  material  than  cast  gears,  as  defective  castings  are  soon  discovered  and  rejected.  Cast 
teeth  containing  the  same  defects  will  almost  invariably  remain  undiscovered  until  the  gears  are  in  use  under  load, 
when  repair  or  replacement  is  more  difficult  and  expensive. 

EFFICIENCY — The  rough  tooth  surfaces  of  cast  gearing  greatly  increase  the  friction  losses  and  bearing 
strains,  and  thus  much  power  is  wasted.  Cut  gears  reduce  friction  to  a  minimum. 

NOISE  As  efficiency  of  gearing  decreases,  the  noise  increases  and  cast  gearing  is  the  very  noisiest  power 
transmitting  mechanism. 

SPEED — Cast  gearing  can  only  be  used  on  the  very  slowest  speeds,  which  means  that  the  production  of 
machinery  having  cast  gearing  is  much  lower  than  those  using  cut  gears.  Cut  gears  can  be  run  at  a  periphery 
speed  of  from  1,200  to  2,000  feet  per  minute. 

INTERCHANGEABILITY — Machinery  in  which  cast  gears  are  used  are  often  held  up  for  repairs  to  the  gear¬ 
ing.  When  a  new  gear  is  received,  the  shaft  bearings  usually  require  reboring  pr  rebabbitting,  and  it  is*  practically 
impossible  to  make  two  cast  gears  of  the  same  size  from  the  same  pattern,  due  to  warping  of  the  wooden  pattern, 
to  differences  in  treatment  of  the  molding  sand,  to  erratic  rapping  of  the  pattern  for  its  withdrawal  from  the  mold, 
to  variations  in  temperature  of  the  molten  metal,  and  to  different  rates  of  contraction  when  cooling.  These  troubles 
are  overcome  and  an  interchangeable  wheel  made  possible  by  cutting  the  teeth. 

C0ST — Cast  gearings  seemingly  have  the  lowest  first  cost,  but  their  cost  is  much  more  than  the  weight  of  the 
metal,  for  much  time  and  labor  with  chisel  and  file  is  spent  on  cast  teeth  before  they  can  be  brought  into  even 
passable  running  condition. 

Tests  will  show  that  the  power  wasted  in  the  use  of  cast  gearing  will  pay  for  cut  gearing. 

Yours  very  truly, 

NEWARK  GEAR  CUTTING  MACHINE  CO. 

(Signed)  Henry  J.  Eberhardt. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things  mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


The  “Machine  Par  Excellence”  for  Making  Hollow  Ware.  Very  strongly  and  compactly  built,  self- 
contained,  with  all  gears  of  cut  steel  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  an  enclosed  dust-proof  gear  case. 
Made  to  give  a  large  capacity  of  A-No.  1  ware,  and  runs  almost  like  a  watch. 

Several  more  of  these  machines  have  been  sold  during  the  past  month  for  plants  where  it  has  been 
decided  that  This  Machine  is  their  Salvation,  and  the  price  of  them  will  be  saved  in  only  2  or  3  months. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  and  what  it  has  done  for  many  plants— and  where  you  can  find  it  in  daily 
satisfactory  operation.  We  can  also  furnish  an  equally  as  good  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick. 

Note  on  opposite  page  what  some  of  the  most  prominent  users  of  these  machines  think  of  them. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Portland.  Oregon  d.c.  22<Jj  m3> 

J •  D.  Fat®  Company, 

Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: - 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  Dec.'  11th,  The  Pre¬ 
mier  Special  which  »e  purchased  from  you  about  t»o  years 
ago,  Is  giving  entire  satisfaction  on  hollow  ware.  Our 
clay  Is  very  difficult  to  machine.  tried  other  machines 
on  this  clay  before  purchasing  your  Premier  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  make  Hollow  ware  at  all  satisfactory  until  your 
machine  was  Installed. 

The  thine  we  appreciate  moat  of  all  la  the  ear- 
vice  your  Company  nae  given  ua  since  the  machine  was  pur¬ 
chased,  which  has  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  that 
received  from  any  other  brick  machine  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  with  whom  we  have  done  business. 

Your a  trul>. 

Pacific  Face  Prick  Company. 


okl/n 


General  m« neper- 


THE  CLAY  PRODUCT  COM  PAN  Y 
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Chicago,  December  18th,  1913. 

H.  H.  Fate,  President, 

J.  D.  Fate  Company, 

Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:- 

Now  that  we  have  completed  a  full  season  In  our 
new  plant  and  have  had  a  thorough  opportunity  to  test  out 
its  various  parts,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  mi'ht  be 

interested  to  learn  of  our  success  with  your  two  Premier 
machines.  **ouiac. 

The  machine  we  installed  previous  to  our  fire 
gave  sufficient  evidence  of  its  possibilities  to  warrant 
the  same  installation  in  our  new  plant.  ?.e  Installed  our 
first  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  Denison  Tile  and  were 
not  aT  all  sure  that  it  would  work  out  In  the  manufacture 
of  conduit,  our  other  product.  Our  results  for  conduit 
have  been  equally  satisfactory  to  Tile.  Our  average  machine 
runs  are  a  little  better  than  125  tons  a  day  ar»5  5hen“2 
kiln  capacity  permits  we  frequently  manufacture  six  duct  at 
a  rate  of  considerably  better  than  36,000  duct  feet  per  day. 
Our  Denison  Tile  averages  a  little  better  than  a  thousand 
blocks  per  hour.  These  blocks  weigh  burned  about  26  pounds. 

*e  ar«  immensely  pleased  with  your  machines  and 
plan^output”  V8ry  lftrgely  re8Ponsible  for  our  increasing 

nWe  take  great  pleasure  in  writing  you  this  letter. 
Your.  vary 

President. 


or son  me 


% 
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ACO.f.S  ..1  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  CfNf.AV.  OfTICf  NO  M  MAIN  «T«K«T 

iHradfnrft  Jfirrpnmfutg  (Company 

HOLLOW  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

W«  MANLEY  ,.CTO,y 

Bn.P.O.D  PA, 

Bradford.  Pa. 

w-  C  «  stubtcvant 

December  17th,  1912. 

ABINGDON  PAVING  BRICK 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Co., 

AND  TILE  COMPANY 

Plymouth,  Ohio. 

JlBINCDON,  ILLINOIS  Dec.  15,  1913. 

Dear  Sirs:- 

J.  D.  Fete  Co., 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  11th  Inst., 

Plymouth,  Ohio. 

wish  to  advise  that  we  have  In  operation  at  our  plant  your 

Gentlemen: - 

Special  Premier  Machine  on  which  we  are  manufacturing  blocks 

Ye  have  been  manufacturing  hollo*  build- 

and  hollow  brick,  and  we  are  pleased  to  advise  that  this  machine 

lng  tile  and  drain  tile  on  your  Premier  Hollow 

Is  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

Ware  Machine,  and  conalder  It  eapeclally  adapted 

Then  we  first  started  our  plant,  we 

for  the  manufacture  of  such  products.  It  enables 

purchased  a  machine  from  one  of  your  competitors,  but  same 

ue  to  make  on  especially  high  grade  product  which 

did  not  work  satisfactorily  and  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  take 

Is  receiving  commendation  from  all  users.  The  ma- 

this  machine  out  and  substitute  a  Premier  which  has  been  running 

chine  runs  easily  and  is  always  ready  to  turn  out 

dally. 

Its  dally  output. 

We  are  unable  to  furnish  you  cuts  showing 

Very  truly  yours, 

the  hollow  ware  that  we  manufacture,  as  we  have  never  had  any 

made. 

Abingdon  PevLr.g r.  pULv-ey.. 

ers/o  U>y( 

\  v  '  £r . 

Yours  vary  truly, 

BRADFORD  FIREPROOFING  CO. 

ETC/FC 

Mention  The  Clay-Work  kb. 
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Elevation  of  Double  Shaft  Combined  Machine 


Cross  Section  of  Auger  End  of  Double  Shaft  Machine 

This  arrangement  makes  the  most  thorough  Pug¬ 
ging  Device  known.  Read  on  the  opposite  page  what 
some  of  the  Largest  and  most  Prominent  Clayworkers 
have  to  say  about  Our  Machines  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  If  they  will  do  such  work  for  them,  isn’t  there 
a  possibility  that  they  may  do  so  for  you?  We  will 
be  elad  to  srive  vou  full  information  on  request. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  BIake=McFail  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER — SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things  mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


These  cuts  show  the  principle  used  in 
All  of  Our  Double  Shaft  Combined  Ma¬ 
chines  and  Pug  Mills.  Note  how  the 
Knives  on  the  Pug  Shafts  meet  and  in¬ 
terwork — how  the  Force  Feed  Knives  in¬ 
terwork  with  the  Knives  on  the  Auger 
Shaft. 


Elevation  of  Double  Shaft  Pug  Mill 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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C  m  tiaitof*' 


/H  H***S0r*O*» 


Cw«*M»otroM 


m  t 


TKtc  Kaiisboftom  BmPottara  Ca 


MANI  KAC  TI  UKMS  OK 

HIGH  GRADE  STtmWAKE 

IX  .Vl.l. 

.STANDARD  bUAPES  AND  SIZES 


lio.«wviIlc,Oliio,rLSji.  July  3,  1913. 


3%  D*  Fits  Co., 

Plymouth,  0. 

Gentlemen : 

Answering  your  Inquiry  of  the  2nd  Inst,  are 
p.eosed  to  advise  that  the  two  double  shaft  pug  mills 
which  we  recently  purchased  from  you,  are  giving  excellent 
satisfaction.  We  are  pugging  both  30ft  and  stiff  clay  on 
theqe  mills  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their 
capacity. 

*e  consider  them  the  best  mlll3  for  our  use 
we  have  ever  had. 

These  mills  pug  clay  In  good  uniform  temper, 
with  no  chunks.  ' 

-  ,  ,  0n  our  8tlrf  mill,  we  are  pugging  a  12  inch  column 

of  clay  for  our  .lee ks  Jar  Machine,  which  we  are  using  direct 
In  the  machine  without  any  wedging  whatever.  Wo  simply  cut 
the  column  as  It  Is  pugged  from  the  mill.  In  the  correct  size 
Tor  the  Jar  they  are  to  be  used  for,  and  then  place  them  In 
the  machine  to  make  Into  Jars  direct  from  the  mill. 

We  are  pleased  to  recommend  these  mills  to  all 
manufacturers  of  clay  products,  and  especially  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  stoneware,  line . 

Tours  very'  truly, 

THE  RAN^BOTTOM  BROS.  POTTERT  CO, 


JWRwW 


C  S  MOVT  p-«a,0 


A  A  MOC.Suaraav 


Red  Wing  Union  StonewareCo. 

MANUFACTURERS 

CAPACITY  10.000.000  GALLONS 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 


J.  0.  Pate  Co., 

Plymouth,  0. 

Gentlemens - 

Some  two  years  ago  we  purchased  two  of  your  double  shaft  combina¬ 
tion  brick  and  tile  machines  to  be  used  for  pug  mills  and  for  your 
Information  will  say  that  we  believe  they  are  the  best  machines  of 
their  kind  on  the  market.  Our  clay  Is  extremely  plastic  and  hard  to 
pug.  we  have  tried  a  great  many  other  pug  mills  but  none  of  them 
give  us  the  capacity  desired.  Do  not  believe  we  would  have  any 
difficulty  In  pugelng  75  tons  per  day  with  one  of  your  machines  If  we 
desired  that  quantity. 


Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  Union  Stoneware  Co. 


The  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1050 


AKRON.OHIO.  July  11,  1913. 


E.  H.  Fate,  President, 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company, 
Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:- 


In  responso  to  your  favor  of  the  2nd  inst,,  beg 
to  state  that  the  Imperial  Combined  Machine  which  you  made 
for  us  some  time  ago  is  being  used  for  pugging  or  miring 
clay  after  it  comes  from  the  washing  machine,  and  wo  are 
pleased  to  state  that  it  is  the  vory  host  machine  we  have 
ever  owned  for  this  purposo,  To.  therefore,  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  .it  to  anyone  that  may  havo  use  for  a  machine 
of  this  kind. 


Yours  truly, 

TEE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 


Manager.  >\ 


ARM/FU 


00018*  AMD  CONTRACTS  TAME* 


•  UBJICT  TO  ACCIDENTS.  STRIKED  OH  CAUSES  ll>ONO  OUR  CONTROL 


TOWER 
PACKING 
MATERIAL 
A  SPECIALTY 


“KNIGHT”  ACID  BRICK 
8"  *  4*  *  2" 

W  *  4fc"  .  2fc" 


MAURICE  A.  KNIGHT 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

ACID-PROOF  CHEMICAL  STONEWARE 

ACID  BRICK,  SPECIAL  WARE  AND  JUGS 

926  E.  Market  St. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
OF  CHEMICAL 
AND  ACID-PROOF 
STONEWARE 
APPARATUS. 
STANDARD 
OR  SPECIAL 


OMuw.  Bwll  Phone  1 120 
Factory.  .Bell  Phooe  1987 


TOWER  TILE 
Any  ahapo  or  aixa  up  to 
60"  z  36"  z  6" 


CHEMICAL  RINGS 
4"  s  3".  4'  e  6" 

6' *6".  8"  e  8" 


SPECIAL 

TOWER  PACKINC 
Of  any  kind 


FAUCETS 

Bib,  Straightway  Spigot, 
Threaded.  Plain  or 
Flanged 


ACID  STORAGE  JARS 
I  to  500  gal.  capacity 
any  ahapo 


ACID  TANKS 
any  shape,  size  or 
capacity 


SPECIAL  PACKING  OR 
STORAGE  JARS 


CHEMICAL  PIPE 
with  Socket  Flanged 
»r  Taper  Connection# 


JUGS 

Shoulder  or  Druggiet 
/8  gal  to  1 5  gala. 

MEAT  TUBS 
10  to  60  gal. 


CARBOY  STOPPERS 

DIPPING  BASKETS 
and  Jan 


Akron,  Ohio,  July  10th.  1 3 


The  J.  D.  Pate  Company , 

Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: - 

Am  pleased  to  advise  that  your  double  shaft 
combined  machines  for  pugging  clay,  as  well  as  other 
machines,  dies  and  parts,  are  giving  very  efficient 
and  satisfactory  results. 

Further,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  your  prompt 
and  careful  attention,  to-gether  with  your  courteous 
treatment,  Is  pleasing  to  say  the  least* 

Yours  very  truly. 


ACID  PITCHERS 


BUNSEN 

BURNER  CUARDS 


STILLS.  KETTLES 

and  Evaporating  Pan* 


LEAD  POTS 


BLEACHINC  JARS 


IN  FACT  ANYTHING 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Fate 


Quality 


AUTOMATIC  END  CUT  BRICK  TABLE  WITH  BELT  DELIVERY. 

The  Standard  Table  the  Country  Over  for  cutting  End  Cut  Brick,  either  solid 
Dr  hollow.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  it  for  the  Hollows. 


Quality  hinges  on  two  things— mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUT  BRICK  TABLE. 

This  Table  is  rapidly  being  recognized  as  the  one  that  is  needed  in  many  plants. 
It  is  the  only  successful  one  for  cutting  Tapestry  or  Mat  race  brick. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFaIl  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Qeijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER — SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Qual  ity 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  AUTOMATIC  HOLLOW  WARE  CUTTER  WITH  TILTED  PLATENS 

Our  latest  contribution  to  the  Cla.yworking-  Industry,  d  he  tilted  platens  raise  one  corner  of  the 
ware  so  as  to  affect  a  sort  of  shear  cut  which  is  almost  necessary  with  some  tender  clays,  and  also 
permits  of  a  very  small  wire  being  used  which  gives  a  nice  clean  cut.  The  movement  of  the  reel  is 
regulated  by  a  friction  attachment  and  the  movement  of  the  cutting  arms  by  a  cam  attachment  which 
prevents  any  lost  motion  in  the  table  and  gives  an  even  straight  cut  on  either  large  or  small  ware.  Dif¬ 
ferent  customers  who  have  already  used  it  write,  “Don’t  see  how  a  table  can  do  better  work.”  “Leaves 
nothing  further  to  be  desired,”  etc.,  etc. 

Are  you  willing  to  try  it,  Mr.  Reader? 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFaIl  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  178  and  179. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS 


Alton  Brick  Co .  20 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

The . 113,  116 

American  Process  Co .  139 

American  Pulverizer  Co .  152 

Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine 

Works . 

Ar buckle  &  Co .  168 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  4 

Auburn  Wagon  Co .  141 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co .  145 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The .  20 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co .  176 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co .  21 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  21 

Bonnot  Co.,  The . 3,  170,  171 

Boss,  John  C .  130 

Brewer,  H.  &  Co .  169 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The .  139 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co .  134 

Callaway,  Ed  H.  Engineering  Co.  134 

Campbell  &  Randall . 18,  19 

Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  139 

Carnell,  George .  140 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction 

Co.,  The .  141 

Chambers  Brothers  Co . 22,  23 

Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co .  142 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co .  135 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co ... .  17 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.  lo6 

Chisholm.  Boyd  &  White  Co .  6 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co .  138 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co .  21 

Condenser  &  Drier  Co .  136 

Corundum  Products  Co .  138 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  The .  20 


Davenport  Locomotive  Works..  138 

Dean  Bros .  136 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  The..  20 

Dennis,  F.  W .  135 

Dewey  Bros, .  142 


Dunlap  Manufacturing  Co .  128 

Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.148,  149 

Eagle  Iron  Works .  142 

Eastman  Kodak  Co .  133 

Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  The .  167 

Edwards  Brothers .  140 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co.,  The..  122-129,  178,  179 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co . .  17 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 172-175 

Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  177 

Gabriel  &  Schall .  135 

Gandy  Belting  Co .  143 


Harrington  &  King  Perforating 

Co .  4 

Hensley,  J.  W . 158,  159,  160,  180 


Hetherington  &  Berner .  137 

Illinois  Clay  workers’  Ass’n .  146 


Illinois  Snpply  &  Construction 


Company .  i 1 

Kushequa  Brick  Co .  20 

Kushequa  Keramic  Co .  120 

L.  &  N.  R.  R .  121 

Lamb,  J.  &  R .  133 

Lent  Traffic  Co .  12 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co . .  165 

Marion  Brick  Works .  21 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Sup¬ 
ply  Co . 150,  151 

Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 


The  Henry .  140 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co....  144 


Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P .  20 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co .  20 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Cb..  20 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co .  143 

Mueller  Bros .  9 

Mcllroy  Belting  and  Hose  Co ... .  145 

Munn  &  Co .  133 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co . .  20 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co.  136 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association .  20 

New  Jersey  State  College .  134 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co..  180 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co., The  140 
Parker-Russell  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.  136 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co .  135 

Potts,  C.  &  A.  Co . 162,  163 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co....  118 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co .  21 


Queen  &  Crescent  Ry .  153 

Raymond,  The  C.  W.  Co . 13-16 

Ricketson’s  Mineral  Paint  Wks.  135 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engineer¬ 


ing  Co.,  The . . . 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The . 

Rook  wood  Pottery  Co . 

Rodgers,  L.  E.  Engineering  Co.. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Co.,  The . 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co.,  The. 


144 

135 

119 

5 

137 

143 


Shawmut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

Works .  . 

Snowden,  George  E.  &  Co . 

Southern  Railway . 


20 

139 

134 


Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The .  24 

Stevenson  Co.,  The .  147 

Steele,  J.  C.  &  Sons . 156,  167 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co .  2 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co . .  21 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co . .  154,  155 


Thwing  Instrument  Co .  141 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering 

Co .  139 

Wabash  Clay  Co .  21 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co .  166 

Watson  &  Boyden .  134 

Webb  Wire  Works .  14i 


Wellington  Machine  Co..  158,  159,  160 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.Co.  10 

Williams,  C.  K.  &  Co .  135 

Yates,  Alfred .  136 
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A  Common  Sense  Application. 
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SYS^M^  SYSTEM 
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ORIGINAL 

jfitess 


WHY  NOT 

INSTALL  A  BOSS  TEN  HOUR  DRYER? 

The  only  dryer  in  the  world  that  will  dry  brick  exclusively  with  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  that  makes  the  brick. 

The  dryer  that  does  not  have  to  work  at  night. 


THE  BOSS  SYSTEM  OF  BURNING  BRICK. 

Why  not  install  the  BOSS  SYSTEM  of  burning  on  your  kilns  and 
allow  it  to  pay  for  itself  in  the  fuel  saving  effected? 

It  will  reduce  your  fuel  bill  ONE-HALF  and  burn  any  kind  of  brick 
or  clay  ware  with  the  cheapest  coal  slack  or  screenings. 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 


ORIGINAL  |  ORIGINAL 

jffcss  I 

SYSTEM  I  SYSTEM 


Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick 
with  air  under  pressure. 
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Classified  Advertisement 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  a  brick 
plant.  As  proof  of  ability,  prefer  sal¬ 
ary  and  commission  on  output.  Address 
BOX  1— G.  A.  R. 

1  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  brick  plant.  Experience  in  man¬ 
ufacture  of  fire  clay,  silica,  building 
and  paving  brick.  Employed  but  de¬ 
sire  change.  Best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress.  BOX  1— J.  A.  L. 

1  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

First  class  general  foreman  for  com¬ 
mon  brick  plant,  New  Haven  machine, 
pallet  system,  with  furnace  kilns.  Must 
be  well  recommended  and  understand 
burning,  machinery,  etc.  Address 


1  2  d 


BOX  1— WILLIAM, 
Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Experienced  man  as  salesman  for 
face  brick  plaster  and  cement,  also 
take  charge  of  some  correspondence. 
Jobbing  and  retail  house,  Indianapolis. 
Good  wages  to  right  man.  Address, 

BOX  1— A.  B. 

lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED 

A  GOOD,  SECONDHAND  HOLLOW 
WARE  MACHINE. 

Must  be  in  good  condition  and  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Give  capacity,  make,  size  of  dies 
and  lowest  cash  price. 

BROOKLYN  BRICK  CO., 

230  E.  Ohio  St.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
lid 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  man  to  take  charge 
of,  and  operate,  a  dry  press  brick  plant. 
Must  have  experience  in  coloring  clays 
with  manganese  and  oxides. 

Give  references  with  application.  No 
one  but  an  experienced  man  need  apply. 
Give  age  and  salary  expected. 

Box  12,  Rock, 

12  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

An  experienced  brick  plant  superin¬ 
tendent,  familiar  with  every  detail  of 
the  manufacture  of  face  or  paving 
brick,  would  like  to  secure  a  position 
with  some  good  concern.  Good  refer¬ 
ence.  Address  l.  I.  H., 

12  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  brickyard,  by  one  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  requirements  in  office  and 
plant.  Northwest  or  Pacific  coast  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reference  given. 

BOX  12— A.  L.  P., 

I2  Hd  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintendent 
by  a  man  of  extended  experience  and 
varied  practice  in  the  supervision  of 
large  capacity  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  high  grade  face  brick,  paving  brick 
and  the  various  kinds  of  fire  proofing. 
Only  those  needing  the  services  of  a 
large  calibered  man  need  answer.  High¬ 
est  references.  Open  for  engagement 
the  first  of  the  year.  Address 

Box  12,  X.  Y.  Z„ 

12  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 
Is  offered  a  man  of  integrity, 
business  ability  and  education,  who 
has  had  good  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  brickmaking  or  in  brick 
machinery  lines,  to  take  charge  of 
growing  machinery  and  engineering 
business.  Either  small  cash  invest¬ 
ment  or  whole  or  part  salary  in 
stock  for  two  or  three  years.  Full 
information  to  anyone  possessing 
the  requisite  qualifications. 

Address 

BOX  1— OPPORTUNITY, 
"lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

As  superintendent,  by  a  German  clay- 
worker,  20  years  of  experience.  Tech¬ 
nical  education.  Several  years  in  U.  S. 
Efficiency  expert  and  fuel  economist. 
Have  solved  most  difficult  problems  in 
soft  and  stiff  mud,  as  well  as  dry  press 
process.  Am  energetic,  always  sober, 
ambitious  and  familiar  with  all  details 
of  manufacture.  Let  me  prove  it.  Can 
also  design  and  erect  complete  new 
plants  and  construct  kilns.  Highest 
references.  Address, 

BOX  1— PERMANENT, 

1  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  brick  plant.  Am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  lines  of  clay  work  and 
have  made  good.  Can  give  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  BOX  11 — F.  A.  D., 

2  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Experienced  man  for  foreman  of 
hard  wall  plaster  mill,  to  work  with  the 
men,  some  experience  with  machinery. 
Good  wages.  Address, 

BOX  1— PLASTER, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

One  second-hand  heavy  duty  pug  mill 
in  good  condition. 

CLAY  CO.  BRICK  &  TILE  WORKS, 

It  2  d  Spencer,  la. 


FOR  SALE. 

Twelve  thousand  first-class  brick  pal¬ 
lets.  Bargain.  JAS.  C.  RILEY, 
Livingston  Bldg., 

12  4  dm  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Thew  Automatic  No.  1 
Steam  Shovel,  %  yard  dipper;  first-class 
condition;  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
Address, 

THE  FEDERAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 
12  3  d  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Largest  size  Chambers  ma¬ 
chine  with  side  or  end  cutter  and  in¬ 
denting  device.  Apparatus  is  practically 
new  and  is  in  absolutely  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  WESTERN  BRICK  CO., 

12  2  d  Danville,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE. 

If  you  want  a  snap  look  this  up.  Mod¬ 
ern  hollow  brick  and  block  plant.  Good 
market.  Good  clay.  Will  lease,  sell 
part  or  all,  and  agree  to  buy  back  the 
land  at  big  price  when  clay  is  used. 

I.  C.  JONES, 

Care  Minneapolis  Bedding  Co., 

12  2  dm  Minneapolis,  Minn 

FOR  SALE. 

Face  brick  plant,  30,000  daily  capacity, 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  Pennsylvania 
railroad  siding;  8*4  acres  of  finest 
Pennsylvania  red  shale  more  than  100 
feet  thick.  Reasonable  terms.  Full  de¬ 
tails  on  application  to 

W.  B.  TRIMBLE, 

345  Fourth  Ave., 

12  4  cm  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FOR  SALE. 

All  iron  Quaker  brick  machine,  one 
off  bearing  and  two  brick  barrows, 
brick  molds.  All  in  good  condition. 
Price  $100.  ROBERT  TWELLS, 

1  tf  d  Walnut  Hills,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  half  price,  10,000  to  12,000  wood 
pallets  in  good  shape.  Size  10x34  in. 
One  Quaker  machine  and  Wellington 
sander  at  reasonable  figure. 

Box  12,  Moore,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

12  tf  d 


FOR  SALE— CLAYWORKERS’  IRON 
CASTINGS. 

Foundry  castings,  prompt  delivery. 
WM.  E.  DEE  CO.,  foundries  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  Chicago  and  Harvey,  Ill. 
All  kinds  clayworkers’  castings,  dies, 
dryer  cars,  grate  bars,  etc.  Main  office, 
30  No.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

1  No.  3  Williams  Pulverizer  at  less 
than  one-half  cost.  Good  running  order. 
Right  machine  for  clay  crushing.  Ma¬ 
chine  replaced  by  larger  size. 

COLUMBUS  IRON  &  STEEL  CO., 

1  2  dm  Marting,  Fayette  Co.,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

30,000  capacity  brick  plant  on  Gulf 
Coast  near  New  Orleans.  Bargain.  Ex¬ 
position  in  New  Orleans  will  boom 
building.  Will  retain  interest  if  de¬ 
sired.  Address, 

W.  H.  ALSIP,  133  W.  Wash.  St., 

1  tf  1  pm  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  bargain.  One  Potts  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  No.  2  disintegrator  and  sander 
and  dumping  table,  24  new  brick  molds, 
belting  and  pulleys.  All  in  good  shape. 

ADAMS, 

11  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

One  Freese  side-cut  brick  machine, 
one  Williams  patent  crusher,  one  Cham¬ 
bers  pug  mill,  one  Chambers  screw  roll, 
one  62-mold  brick  machine. 

F.  A.  EBERLE, 

2544  Fourteenth  St.,  N.  W., 

1  3  cm  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — LOCOMOTIVES. 
Narrow  and  standard  gauge,  from 
6  to  70  tons.  Have  large  stock  mod¬ 
ern  locomotives  overhauled  ready 
for  immediate  delivery. 

SOUTHERN  IRON  &  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

Soft  mud  brick  machine,  disinte¬ 
grator  and  pug  mill  attached,  American 
Clay  Working  Machine  Co.  make,  used 
seven  months,  practically  new.  Com¬ 
pany  gone  out  of  business.  Will  be 

sold  at  a  bargain. 

C.  D.  CRANDALL, 

1  i  cm  Warren,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— AT  A  BARGAIN. 

One  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  No.  4  Stiff 
mud  machine  and  one  smooth  roller 
crusher.  Both  machines  in  A  No.  1 
condition.  Reason  for  selling,  change 
from  a  stiff  to  a  soft  mud.  For  full 
particulars  write  the 

LAUREL  BRICK  WORKS, 
14c  Laurel,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE. 

British  Columbia,  Canada.  Thorough¬ 
ly  modern  stiff  mud  brick  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  excellent  50  acre  shale  deposit. 
On  tide  water,  near  Vancouver.  A1 

market.  For  particulars,  address 
W.  S.  BUTTAR, 

626  Pender  St.,  West, 

1  tf  dm  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Can. 


FOR  SALE— One  No.  2  Bonnot  pug  mill, 
vertical  type,  with  6-inch  nozzle.  Pug 
mill  was  run  for  three  days.  Too  small 
for  the  work  it  was  intended  for. 

One  2-mold  Boyd  dry  press.  Run  for 
three  months;  press  as  good  as  new. 
Bought  for  experimental  purposes  and 
have  no  further  use  for  this  press.  All 
dies  and  extra  repair  parts  go  with 
press.  THE  NILES  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 

12  2  d  Niles,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Potts  horizontal  soft  mud  brick 
machine  with  sander,  molds,  dump¬ 
ing  table.  One  Bensing  automatic 
brick  cutter;  14  by  28  engine,  pulleys, 
shafting,  belting,  clay  cars  and  clay 
plow.  Write  for  interesting  prices  on 
any  of  this  material.  Address, 

BOX  1— E.  H.  H., 

1  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Nine-foot  Frost  Dry  Pan,  Dunlap  Per¬ 
fect  Screen,  Piano  Wire  Screen,  Boyd 
Dry  Press,  Ross-Keller  Dry  Press,  Ray¬ 
mond  No.  10  Cyclone  Disintegrator,  Ray¬ 
mond  555  Wire-Cut  Machine  and  No.  2 
Cutter,  two  Quincy  Clay-gatherers  and 
one  Quincy  Cultivator.  This  machinery 
is  in  good  repair  and  will  be  priced  very 
low.  Address, 

FOND  DU  LAC  BRICK  CO., 

12  tf  5  p  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  gas  we  offer 
our  complete  brick  plant  for  sale,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  at  bargain  prices,  in¬ 
cluding  a 

No.  2  Thew  Automatic  Steam  Shovel. 

Seventy-five  single  deck  dryer  cars 
(Raymond). 

Engines,  boilers  and  all  other  machin¬ 
ery  and  supplies.  Send  for  a  list  and  let 
us  quote  you. 

TYRO  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 

12  tf  d  Tyro,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant,  located  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy  river,  James  City  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Formerly  owned  by  R.  H.  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Son.  About  30,000  M.  daily 
capacity.  Plant  faces  on  river.  Deep 
water  along  side  of  plant.  To  be  sold 
with  the  plant  there  are  something  over 
400  acres  of  land;  95  acres  of  which  is 
clay  land,  clay  running  to  the  depth  of 
from  30  to  40  feet.  For  particulars 
apply  to 

THE  BANK  OF  HAMPTON,  VA., 

1  i  dm  Hampton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  in  Ohio.  In 
operation.  Lots  of  clay,  new  machin¬ 
ery,  fine  market.  Cheap  fuel.  Labor, 
$1.50  per  10-hour  day.  Will  guarantee 
sale  of  ware.  Total  cost  of  producing 
a  kiln  of  ware,  less  than  $60.  Invoice 
from  kiln,  $150.  If  sold  at  once,  will 
go  at  a  bargain.  Best  of  reasons  for 
selling.  Address  BOX  9  OHIO, 

9  3c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  30,000  capacity  each  Henry  Mar¬ 
tin  cast  iron  pipe  dryers;  ten  thousand 
No.  12  gauge  galvanized  (good  as  new) 
pallets;  six  thousand  car  pallets;  yard 
racks  for  420,000  brick;  three  Horton 
Manufacturing  Company’s  Hercules  soft 
mud  machines;  one  Henry  Martin  soft 
mud  machine;  one  hundred  dryer  cars, 
engines;  boiler;  fan;  pipe;  etc. 

THE  BARKWILL  BRICK  CO., 

E.  75th  St.,  So.  of  Kinsman  Rd.. 

4  3c  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

1  4-ton  gasoline  motor,  30-inch  gauge, 
9,000  wood  pallets,  10x34x%,  three 

cross  cleats ; 

900  steel  pallets,  10x34; 

1  Potts  2 Ms  disintegrator; 

1  Wellington  sand  dryer  (new) ; 

1  Horton  mold  sander; 

1  Horton  brick  machine; 

16  lb.  steel  rails,  4c  per  ft.; 

24  brick  molds,  nearly  new; 

2  two  yard  dump  cars. 

Address  BOX  33, 

4  l  a  Muncie,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

BRICK  CLAY. 

ATTENTION  ,  BRICK  MEN — 
HAVE  LOCATED  WITHIN 
FIVE  MILES  OF  ATLANTA 
LARGE  SUPPLY  FINE  BRICK 
CLAY;  EXCELLENT  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  FACILITIES.  THIS 
PROPERTY  IS  SPLENDID  LO¬ 
CATION  FOR  SOUTHERN 
MARKET..  CAN  BE  BOUGHT 
REASONABLY,  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  ACTUAL  VALUE.  ES¬ 
TATE  OF  JAMES  E.  LYNCH,  P. 
O.  BOX  519,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

12  3  d 
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FOR  SALE. 

Steam  rack  brick  dryer  complete, 
with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33-M 
brick;  40,000  feet  of  1-inch  pipe;  5,500 
steel  pallets;  soft  mud  brick  machine; 
clay  disintegrator;  mold  sander;  double 
roll  crusher,  sand  dryer  and  sand  screen. 
All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  For  further  particulars  address, 

F.  H.  EGGERS, 

11  tf  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


LIST  OF  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND 
CLAY  MACHINERY 


Repaired  and  Ready  for  Operation. 


1 

2 
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“Clay  Feeders." 

2  Type  “A"  Rust  Clay  Feeders  and 
Mixers. 

“Stiff  Mud  Machinery.” 

1  Special  New  Eli  Brick  Machine,  ca¬ 

pacity,  75,000  to  100,000  brick  per 
10  hours,  weight,  12,000  pounds. 

2  New  No.  1-A  Michigan  Brick  and 

Tile,  Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines, 
capacity  20,000  brick  or  8,000  4- 
inch  tile  per  10  hours.  Weight  6,- 
000  pounds. 

.  New  Eli,  Jr.,  Medium  Size  Brick  and 
Tile  Machine,  capacity,  30,000  or 
15,000  to  20,000  3-inch  tile.  Weight, 
6,000  pounds. 

New  No.  1  Michigan  Disintegrator, 
capacity,  15,000  to  30,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight,  1,500  pounds. 

No.  5  Michigan  Disintegrator,  ca¬ 
pacity,  25,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight,  2,200  pounds. 

New  Self  Contained  Friction  Wind¬ 
ing  Drum.  Weight,  1,200  pounds. 
New  No.  2  Horizontal  Conveyor  and 
Pug  Mill. 

New  No.  6  Patent  Curve  Side  Cut 
Cutting  Table. 

New  Side  Cut  Cutting  Table. 

New  Brick  Conveyor,  15  feet  long, 

18  inches  wide,  28  inches  high. 
Second  Hand  Horizontal  Conveyor, 

20  feet  long. 

Small  Clay  Testing  Outfit. 

New  Michigan  No.  10  Horizontal  Pug 
Mill,  capacity,  100,000  brick. 

New  Brick  and  Tile  Wheelbarrows. 
New  Spring  Trucks  Complete. 

Bechtel’s  Automatic  Clay  Cutter, 
Side  Cut. 

Small  Bechtel’s  End  Cut  Brick 
Cutters. 


1  New  L.  F.  Clark  Side  Cut  Cutting 
Table. 

1  4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1  6-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1  150-H.P.  Single  Cylinder,  Non-Con¬ 
densing,  Double  Sliding  Valve 
Steam  Engine. 

1  80-H.P.  Brownell  Boiler,  Good  Con¬ 
dition. 

1  16x24  Stroke  Single  Cylinder  Atlas 
Steam  Engine. 

1  6x6  American  Blower  Company’s 
V  ertical  Steam  Engine. 

1  7x9  Oil  Field  Boiler  Works  Vertical 

Steam  Engine. 

2  36x15  American  Blower  Company’s 

Ventilating  Fans. 

2  24x12  Pressure  Blowers. 

1  36-Stroke  Hills  Deep  Well  pump, 

Good  Condition. 

2  C.  &  A.  Potts  Company’s  Soft  Mud 

Combination  Brick  Machines. 

30  Steel  Frame  Dryer  Cars. 

50  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Cars. 

1  Raymond  Automatic  Cutter. 

1  Lot  of  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines, 
ranging  in  H.P.  from  2%  to  30. 

The  above  offered  subject  to  prior 
sale  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices; 
if  interested  in  any  of  the  above  line, 
write  or  wire  us  promptly. 

MARION  MACHINE  FOUNDRY  & 
SUPPLY  CO., 

Box  156  Marion,  Indiana 
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OVER  65  YEARS' 

experience 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  wit  hout  charge,  in  the 
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Scientific  American. 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms  *3  a 
" - . - ...  ..  .  .. 
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yenr;  l«ur  months,  fl.  Soijbyan  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.364  Broadway  New  York 

Branch  Office.  t>25  F  8t„  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four-mold  Fernholtz  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine;  practically  new,  at  reasonable 
price.  W.  G.  BUSH  &  COMPANY, 

10  5  c  Nashville,  Tenn. 


OR 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
close  back— that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 


The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras— and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 


Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  11.50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid  to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 


IMPORTANT — In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 


Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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The  Department  of 
Gayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lew  jersey  Slate  college, 

RUTGER8  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clayworking  Industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  tour 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clay  working. 

C.  W,  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  8.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investi¬ 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


If-' 

You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy  ••• 

Second-hand  ClayworR* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

If... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posi® 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of ... 

The ... 

Clay=W  orKer. 


RATES 


Th»  Best,  QuicKest,  Che**e«* 
Method  of  Se curia*  Reettlta. 


Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 

s, 


ClAALMI\VV4|ikM. 


lHfEfL*l»cVof  I 


The  onlv  perfect  spiral  conveyor.  Continuous  flight-no  laps  or  rivets. 
The  only  PeriectAIComplete  Lme  of  the  Best  Supplies. 


Belt,  Chain  and  Cable  Conveyors. 

Ask  for  General  Catalogue  No.  34. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL~&  SON  CO.,  Chicago. 

_  .  a  m.  I  PA  ft-  ..  Ct  NpW  Vork. 


Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


Thoroughly  Equipped  BricK 
Plant  For  Sale. 


In  central  North  Carolina,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  state’s  capital,  a 
fully  equipped  modern  brick  plant,  with  140  acres  of  land  containing  an 
unlimited  supply  of  excellent  clay  which  makes  an  extra  hard-edge  brick,  is 

offered  for  sale  at  a  very  moderate  price.  „  A v 

The  plant  is  located  on  a  spur  track  of  the  SOUTHERN  RAIL  , 
and  also  adjoins  the  State  Central  Highway.  Several  of  the  state  s  most 
enterprising  and  rapidly  growing  cities  are  within  easy  shipping  distanc  , 

thus  good  markets  are  assured.  .  , 

Besides  a  full  equipment  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  two  fire  brick 

lined  and  floored,  down-draft,  round  kilns,  each  of  about  100,000  capaci  y, 

there  are  several  workmen’s  houses. 

Further  details,  price,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  File  32641-A 
and  writing 


M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
_  T,  3*1  Washington,  D.  C. 

Southern  Railway,  Room30i 


Ed.  H.  Callaway  Engineering  Cu. 

Wool  worth  Bldg.,  233  Broadway,  New  York 

ilaiists,  GnuUtgls 


Mechanical  Truckers  for  Conveying;  Bricks  from 

Machine  to  Drying  Racks. 

Mechanical  Loaders  for  Handling  Burnt  Bricks 

from  Kilns. 

Cable  Conveyors  for  All  Purposes. 

Improved  Brick  Drying  and  Burning  System. 
Complete  Clayworking  Plants  Designed  and  Built. 

Expert  Advice. 


An  &HE  CLAY-WORKER  M  0(1 

SpA.UU  ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  export  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hoars: 

*’®°°  .two‘Jnc*|  Pot*;  3.500  five-lack  Pot*; 
4.000  four-inch  a, 000  •even-inch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prloes. 


The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Avs.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brlct. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Manufacturers  of 


Patented  April,  14,  1903  and 

THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un- 

!  loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry- 
.  Ine  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 

_ 


September,  8,  1903. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 

F-  UX.  Dennis 

1052  Bermuda  St., 

NORFOLK,  Vfl. 


Phillips  &  McLaren  co. 


1 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kina  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

fwipiiaw  G«S  Jr 5b 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 


Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 
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"*T'°~AL  ^KTCH^rVAGANESE  co-’ 

miners  and  grinders. 


DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 

Isurface  CONDENSERS 


Send  for  Catalogues. 


DEAN  B*os 

Indianapolis 

NOT  IN  TNC  PUMP  TRUST. 


STEAM 

PUMP 

WORKS 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

Tf  von  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns  yas  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
'UivtucTi  of  mv  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the  Shaw 
mut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works  Shawmut, 
Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  yourseii. 

Other  references  given  if  desired.  without 

This  kim  is  operated  by  natural  draft w 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  And  them  a  source  ^valu¬ 
able  information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  kives  valuable  recipes  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  v. 
Bleininger  Price  $2.00;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to 
thebumer  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays  ”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
Sving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
SaSiSto  countries.  “The  Clayworker.’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  “Clays;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States.  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 

a^^r^Hc^rr,m,^^ofheornvS: 
Sfi.  «»*.  ^claywor^^r.™ 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 

837=839  Commercial  National  BanR  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Waste  Kiln  and  Engine  Heat  are  Separated  by 
wasie  rv  inside  Fans  on 

The  Improved  Phillips  Drier 

Tt  is  similar  to  chimney  driers,  and  they  may  be  reinforced  to  dry 

£  r.-js  ttSA 

r^siS£r«Sw‘-,» 

cover  a  “deck”  with  salt. 


CONDENSER  C$  DRIER  CO. 


Be  patkrtssfli  M  &  jnannlacturlna  Co, 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  Olfice:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Oliice:  45  Broadway. 

FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product— Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 

ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete  .including  iron  work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

.All  Contracts  Made  as  ot  St.  Louisa  Correspondence  solicited. 


^  Q £j>7]  C^.y<L  f~  'J? 


The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 

Ev  cry  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  pavinv 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


13' 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Books  for  BricHers 


The«  Book.  Will  be  Mailed,  Po.tafle  Prepaid,  to  Any  Addr... 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.  *5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

U8ES . Henrlch  Riea  5.00 

BRICKLAYING  . . . 

. Owen  B.  Maglnnl.  2.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley  2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . 

. Frank  B.  Gilbreath  3.00 

KILN  RECORDS  . 

. .  D.  Richardson  1.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . 

. G.  Elliott  2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. G.  Elliott  1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

. J.  W.  Billingsley  J2& 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The 

ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


V'fl.  * 

'f  A  l  l  Oxide  Tin, 

Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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CLAY  HAULAGE, 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg.;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg.;  NewOrleans,  208  Godchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  A ve.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal,  386  St.  Janies  St.;  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  day 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Insist  on  seeing 
this  label. 


Unusually  strong  in  pigment. 
Positively  warranted  not  to 
wash  out,  “streak”  or  fade. 
Recognized  everywhere  as 
the  standard  of  Brick  and 
Mortar  Colors. 


Full  particulars  and  prices  gladly  furnished. 

CLINTON  METALLIC  PAINT  CO.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See  our 

money-saving  club  offers  on  pages  161 

J  Our  Price 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2-00 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

McClure’s .  T-5® 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Metropolitan  .  1-50 

Value . $10.00  J 

AordeTsS  to"  T.  fl.  WPM.L  &  CO.,  IQC.,  MaWOllS,  iRd. 


$6.50 


Can  You  Afford 
to  Pay  Freight 

from  Spokane 

on  a  slip  superior  to  what 
you  have  been  using? 

If  so,  we  can  deliver  the 
goods  at 

Five  Dollars  a  Ton 

fob  Spokane. 


Corundum  Products  Go. 

Spokane,  Washington 


O  t/— WO 
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PYROMETERS 

A  Brown  Pyrometer  on 
your  kilns  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  months  in  the  saving 
in  fuel  alone,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  better  ware  produced. 

Send  for  56  page  Catalog  No.  17 

BROWN  INSTRUMENT  GO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


A  TURNTABLE  THAT  TURNS 


The  “Universal”  Serpentine 
I  rack  1  urntables  will  overcome 
all  your  turntable  trouble  and 
expense. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT. 

Write  for  further  information 
and  Green  Book  to  the 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co. 


I 

I 

I 


CANTON,  OHIO 


I 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


IN  DRYING  CLAY 
WARES  WE  HAVE 
HAD  THE  LARGEST 
AND  MOST  VARIED 
EXPERIENCE  OF 
ANYONE  IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR  DRYERS 
GET  RESULTS. 


TRAUTWEIN  DRYER 
AND 

ENGINEERING  CO. 


SYSTEM 

wasteT  meat 

DRYING 


WE  MANUFACTURE 
COMPLETE.  EVERY¬ 
THING  NEEDED 
FOR  DRYER 
INSTALLATIONS. 


WE  ARE  ENGINEERS 
FOR  CLAYWORKING 
PLANTS. 


417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO. 
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FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 

Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 


407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  18,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

^ -inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Wiles,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  In  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machine* 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


j£gf”Send  for  Circular  and  Prlo* 
List. 


GEORGE  CARNELL,  1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


V~HE:  C L>-rt  WO 
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J^i 

f$s  ARE  OF  VALUE  IN  CLAY 


Multiple  Record 
Recording  Pyrometers 


BURNING 

Read  This  Endorsement 

The  Mayer  China  Company 

Makers  of  Mayer  China 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  January  29,  19X3. 
Thwing  Instrument  Company, 

439  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen — 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  28th  inst. 
While  we  were  very  dubious  about 
the  elements  standing  the  heat  of  our 
Biscuit  Kilns,  1336°  Cent.  (2426° 
Kahr.),  we  may  say  that  they  have 
done  more — very  much  more — than 
you  claimed  for  them  as  the  life  of 
elements  under  this  high  fire. 

As  far  as  our  GXost  Kilns  are  con- 
cerned,  we  fully  expected  them  to  be 
an  right,  and  they  are.  Since  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  this  Recording  Pyro¬ 
meter  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
had  no  hitch,  outside  of  the  adjust- 
raent  you  made  when  the  apparatus 

reOu?“renadtei\tgafnnh°Mehneediin8r  ‘nstVument!''  hlyhly 

the  condiUons  of  heat  m  t h e® ^ aw v  ^  J n f ° r m,a ‘ j 0 ,n  we  get  about 
kilns  come  to  a  red  heat  y  Stages  of  nrin^  before  tho 

Per  Ernest  Mayer,  Vice  President. 

If  of  V alue  to  Others,  Why  Not  of  Value  to  You? 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  5 

Thwing  Instrument  Company 


439  N.  5th  St. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BEGIN  RIGHT 


Start  the  new  year  with  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment.  You  believe  in  advertising  don’t 
you?  Your  sign  on  a 

Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

is  the  best  “at  home’’  ad  you  can  have 
and  you  can  haul  30%  more  brick  in  a  day. 
You  do  not  require  expert  help. 

You  can  unload  in  one  minute  Without 
chipping  a  brick. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

Auburndale,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


WEBB  WIRES  r 

■)  WEAR  WELL 

! 

1  TWISTED 

WRAPPED  | 

j  SOLDERED 

Combining  all  the  best 

features  of  other  makes 

of  looped  wires  with  the 

superior  quality  of  our 

Red  Label 

Piano  Wire. 

j  The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— I  M PROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 

Improved  Elevating  &.  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,' 0. 
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With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 

Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars, 
Transfer  and  Dump  Cars,  Turntables, 
Switches  and  Trackage. 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 
5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 

Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Dow  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DET  PAHS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 

and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 

cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 

Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 

■  Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Dept.  10 


STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

NeW  Y°w.rh.*Phi',ade,phiaM  Ch,ca*°  San  Francisco  Los  Angele. 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


Bfelt  Users  Protected 

A  recent  decision  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict  Court  of  the  State  of  Virginia  enjoined  an  unscrupulous 
dealer  from  selling  belts  in  imitation  of  the  GANDY  Belt  for 
the  genuine  GANDY. 


Similar  decisions  are  being  handed  down  every  now  and  then 
in  various  states  for  the  protection  of  belt  users  in  general. 


The  GANDY  Belt 


is  the  original  stitched-cotton-duck  belting  that  has  tempted 
so  many  imitatators  on  account  of  its  real 
merit. 

The  GANDY  Belt  costs  only  one-third  as 
much  as  leather  and  much  less  than  rubber 
belting,  yet  it  wears  longer  than  either,  usu¬ 
ally. 

Get  the  red  belt  with  the  green  edge,  trade- 
marked  and  branded  for  your  protection. 
Sample  on  request. 


The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office,  88-90  Reade  St. 


THE  SCHAFFER  POIDOMETER 

vevoriaChTM«  h,hMCth  fe^tes  the  flow  of  materials  traveling  in  a  continuous  stream  over  a  con- 

veyor.  It  is  built  very  substantially  throughout,  free  from  delicate  working  parts,  and  is  mounted  on  a 

steel  angie  frame,  complete  with  driving  machinery.  It  can  be  attached  to  a  hopper,  bin  or  elevator  spout 

handled 'T**  ^  material  111  any  predetermined  quantity  at  an  even  regular  flow,  and  records  the  anfount 
handled,  regardless  of  changes  in  specific  gravity,  amount  of  moisture,  or  sizes  of  material. 

t  •QlYhen,lt  1S  desired ,to  unite  a  number  of  different  materials,  there  is  placed  one  machine  for  each  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  each  machine  will  deliver  the  desired  proportions  in  a  constant  stream  and  insure  an  even  mixture. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company 

I  E  F7  I  IN  9  (Incorporated)  O  H  I  O 

SEECQ  SYSTEMS  SECURE  SUCCESS 


PATENTED, 
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WARNING 


During  the  busy  season  of 
1913  it  was  impossible  for 
our  factory  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Mathews  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer. 
Many  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  modern  method 
of  handling  brick  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  waited  too  long 
before  placing  their  order. 

It  won’t  be  our  fault  if 
those  who  are  still  unsup¬ 
plied  fail  to  heed  this  timely 
warning  to  order  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  next  season’s  rush. 

We  are  now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  immediate  delivery 
as  well  as  spring  delivery. 

Give  us  plenty  of  time  and 
thus  avoid  disappointment. 

=5~H 

hundred  brick  plants.  Saves  its  cost  in  one - - - - - 

season.  Any  kind  of  labor  can  be  used,  even 
boys. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation.  Representatives  will  call  if  not  too 
far  from  cities  where  we  have  offices.  Write 
today. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
London,  Eng. 


Clay Works  Engineering 


FromTheCiaM  Pit  To 


Consulting  Engineers 


GeoLogicotLExamination. 
Clay  T est in  g 
1  nves>tigc\tlon6 
ApprotiAcx.Li 


The  Finished  Product 


The 

ff  ichardson- 
Lovejoy 
Engineering  Co. 
COLUMBUS.0. 


Poimph  Lc  t 


FactoryArchitects 


Plant  0 eslgnlng, 

K  ilns.  Dryer 6, Etc. 

Remodeling 

Superintendence 


Ceramic  Engineering  |  pr.ee-. 
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BAIRD  IMPROVED  POTTERY 
MOLDING  MACHINES 

are  built  in  two  sizes,  No.  1  mak¬ 
ing  all  pots  up  to  6  inches  and 
No.  2  all  pots  from  5  inches  up 
to  12  inches. 

You  certainly  want  this  machine 
if  you  are  making  Fower  Pots, 
Carboy  Stoppers  or  any  specialty 
that  can  be  made  in  a  mold. 

We  guarantee  every  machine, 
and  we  live  up  to  it. 

BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFQ.  CO. 

54  Jefferson  Avenue 
DETROIT,  -  MICHIGAN 


NoPly 

Solid  Woven  Cotton  Belt 

FILLED  WITH  RUBBER* ITE  GUM 


Especially  Adapted  for  Work  in  BricK  and 
Tile  Plants. 

For  Conveyors  or  Power  Transmission. 


Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belting  is  absolutely 
water  proof  and  heat  proof.  As  a  conveyor  of 
hot  material  it  has  no  equal.  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply 
Cotton  Belt  has  no  plies  to  separate.  Rubber-Ite 
No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  is  made  in  different  thick¬ 
nesses  to  meet  the  different  requirements  The 
Light  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Belt  is  equal  to  a  single 
leather  or  four  ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber. 
The  Medium  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  is 
equal  to  light  double  leather  or  six  ply  stitched 
canvas  or  rubber.  Heavy  Rubber-Ite  No  Ply 
Cotton  Belt  is  equal  to  double  leather  or  six  ply 
stitched  canvas  or  rubber.  Extra  Heavy  Rubber- 
Ite  No  Ply  Cotton  Belt  is  equal  to  heavy  double 
leather  or  ten  ply  stitched  canvas  or  rubber. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  McILR0Y  BELTING 
AND  HOSE  CO. 

HAMMOND,  IND. 
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OPEN  LETTER. 

Illinois  Clayworkers  Annual  Convention 
At  Champaign,  Illinois. 


BEARDSLEY  HOTEL,  HEADQUARTERS, 
January  22=23=24,  1914. 


WE  WANT  COOPERATION  AND  REPRESENTATION  FROM  EVERY 
CLAYWORKER,  DEALER  AND  SHIPPER  INTO  THIS  STATE. 

Bring  data  on  power  consumption  cost  data,-  burning,  machinery,  drying  and 
selling  troubles— as  there  will  be  practical  discussions  on  all  of  these  subjects. 

Make  out  your  question  box  slips  early  so  we  can  bring  them  up  with  papers  to 
which  they  apply. 


DO  NOT  FORGET  THE  SHORT  INDUSTRIAL  CERAMIC  COURSE 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Ceramic  Department,  lTniversity  of  Illinois,  immediately 
preceeding  the  convention.  Short  Course  begins  January  12th  and  continues  for 
two  weeks.  The  kiln  house  is  now  completed  and  equipped.  During  the  convention 
there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  the  test  kilns  under  fire  and  the  clayworking  machinery 
in  operation.  The  equipment  includes  a  complete  brick  machinery  outfit  for  an  out- 

put  Of  10.000  brick  PC,  day.  A  E  HUCKINSi  Secretary, 

Urbana,  Ill. 
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YOU— LISTEN 


If  in  the  market  for 
presses 


Our  Machines 


COME 
At  Our  Expense 


and  let  us  show  you  what  our 
machinery  is  doing  in  the  BEST 
P AYING  plants  of  the  country. 


COME 


write  us  you  are 
coming  and  when. 


If  not— DON’T 


STEVENSON 


WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Presses  Going 
Like  Hot  Cakes 

Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 

No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 

and 

NEVER  WERE 


,  *  v  .•  v 


Our  Presses 

Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 

Just  landed  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  “from  Missouri"? 

If  you  want  a  new  press 
COME  at 

OUR  EXPENSE 


and 


Well  Show  You 
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Why  Wire 


and  Why  it  Meets  Favor 


It  is  the  Most  Dur¬ 
able  Brick  Made. 


Admits  Free  Flow 
of 

Bonding  Material. 


Greatly  Reduces 
Percentage  of 
Culls  and  Seconds. 


Less  Cost  to  Manu¬ 
facture  than  Re¬ 
pressed  Brick. 


Increased  Profits 
Due  to  Increased 
Yardage  Per 
Thousand  Blocks. 


The  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug 
Brich  of  all  makes  stands 
the  highest  rattler  test, 
thus  proving  the  superior 
character  of  all  brick 
made  by  the  Dunn  Wire* 
Cut=Lug  process. 


;-i 


Uniform  Lugs  mean 
Absolutely 
Uniform  Interstices. 


Square  Edge  Brick 
make  the  Smoothest 
Pavement  Possible. 

(Rounded  edges  are  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary  and  a 
distinct  disadvantage  in 
securing  a  perfect  sur¬ 
face.) 


Only  Two  Groutings 
Necessary  and  Little 
Care  Needed. 


Saves  Time,  Labor 
and  Cost. 


Has  Greater  Dens¬ 
ity  than  Repressed 
Brick. 


Car  load  of  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Brick  in  the 
green  state  on  the  way  from  cutter  to  dryer. == 
Note  the  uniformity  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Dunn  Cutter  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
lugs  are  formed. 


Its  Worth  has  been 
Proven. 


The  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  BricK  Co 


Conneaut,  Ohio 


Patented  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries. 
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THE  IMPROVED  DUNN  BLOCK 


IMPORTANT  FEATURES 

Note  the  lugs  and  groves 
formed  by  the  wire  cutting. 
These  insure  even  spacing 
and  leave  ample  space  for 
distribution  of  the  grout  filler. 
The  lugged  face  and  the  one 
opposite  are  rough  to  make 
the  filler  adhere. 

Note  the  sharp,  square 
edges.  These  allow  the  filler 
to  be  poured  flush  with  the 
pavement.  It  will  not  break 
away  at  the  surface  as  it  will 
with  the  round  edged  “Re¬ 
pressed  Block.” 


v-v.-a 


m 


W:  v! 


aL, 


rs  -< 


Patented  in  United  States 
and  Foreign  Countries. 


THE,  DOUBLE  BEVELED  ENDS  INSURE 
GOOD  BONDING. 

Twenty-Nine  Large  Plants  with  Total  Annual  Output  of 
Over  300,000,000  are  making  the  Dunn 

Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick. 


Here  is  the  List  of  the  Present  Licen 


sees 


United  Brick  Co . Conneaut,  O.  Tuna  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Sterling  Brick  Co . Olean,  N.  Y.  . .  Bradford’  P« 

Reynolds ville  Brick  &  Tile  Co .  Foster  Paving  Block  Co. .  Bradford,  Pa 

Danville" Brick  Co.'.'  lit  Brick  . 

Wabash  Clay  Co, . . .  Veedersburg,  Ind.  Bessemer  Limestone  Co  °' 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co . .  Clinton,  Ind.  . Younesown  O 

Alton  Brick  Co . Alton,  111.  The  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.. Cleveland,  O.  . . Portsmouth,  O. 


The  Murjihysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

. Murphysboro,  Ill. 

The  Binghamton  Paving  Brick  Co. 

. Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Clay  Mfg.  Co . 

. Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co . 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 


We  Do  Not  Manufacture 
We  Merely  License  You  to  Make  This  Block 

The  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co 

Conneaut,  Ohio 

Patented  in  the  United  Stated  and  Foreign  Countries 
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Our  “Five  Dollar 
Bill”  is  the  man 
who  made  the  ma= 
chine  after  which 
he  was  named — so= 
called  because  it — 


THE  RUST  CLAY  FEEDER  AND  MIXER 
Actually  Saves  $5.00  Per  Day 

Hence  the  machine  named  the  man  “FIVE  DOLLAR  BIL1 

man,  in  turn,  promptly  named  the  machine  “FIVE  DOLLAR  MIXER 

BILL,”  so  there  you  are. 

Look  at  the  likeness  of  the  FIVE  DOLLAR  MIXER  BILL  ca*'e“ 
fully;  or,  better  yet,  let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  machine  and  what 
other  Clay  Manufacturers  have  done  with  it. 


WRITE  TODAY— NOW!! 
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THE  MARION 
ROTARY  SOOT  BLOWER 

The  nozzle  rotates.  Each 
opening  in  nozzle  blows  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  flues  at  a  time. 
We  furnish  different  sized 
nozzles  as  required  and  posi¬ 
tively  guarantee  to  clean  the 
tubes. 

The  Marion  Rotary  Soot 
Blower  is  a  permanent  fixture 
in  the  rear  wall  of  boiler  op¬ 
posite  center  of  flue  space 
and  by  its  use  fuel  is  saved 
and  the  life  of  the  boiler  is 
prolonged  by  keeping  the  soot 
from  the  tubes. 

It  is  well  known  that  the 
soot,  if  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  tubes,  will  precipitate  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  causing  corrosion, 
and  this  accumulation  of  soot 
causes  a  great  loss  of  fuel. 


^With  “THE  OLD  WAY”  the  fireman  would  rather  burn 
the  coal  than  clean  the  tubes,  with  “THE  MARION  WAV” 
he  would  rather  clean  the  tubes  than  burn  the  coal  Let  us 
start  THE  MARION  YOUR  WAY 


Advantages  of  the 

MARION  ROTARY  SOOT 
BLOWER 


2. 


4. 


It  will  save  from  5  to  10 
per  cent,  of  your  fuel. 

It  will  insure  you  clean 
tubes. 

It  will  prevent  the  accum¬ 
ulation  of  soot. 

It  will  prolong  the  life  of 
the  boiler. 

5.  It  will  save  the  cost  of 

steam  hose. 

6.  It  will  not  reduce  the 

steam  pressure  while  op¬ 
erating. 

7.  It  uses  absolutely  dry 

steam. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of 
the  great  number  of  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Marlon 
Soot  Blower  over  “the 
old  way.” 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  BOILER  GRATE 


a rrrr  ~ — - -  - 

removes  the  non-combustible  and  clinker- forming  material  frn  l  6  W1^e  shearin&  and  “crushing  ’  action  effectually 

coal  fire  above.  The  ^ 

you  to'save^u^in  the^peration  ^f^your Upland' ^  ^  b°llerS  a  l0ng6r  time  Without  cleaninS  Periods-  ^nd  enables 

MARION  MACHINE,  FOUNDRY  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

MARION,  INDIANA  p.  o.  box  156 
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Made  in  Six  Sizes 


MERIT  deserves  SUCCESS 

1913-Our  Banner  Year— 300%  Increased  Sales 

Less  Power-Greatest  Tonnage-Finest  Grind 
Lowest  Cost  Per  Finished  Ton 


Scores  of  clay  products  manufacturers  have  used 
and  scores  have  investigated  and  pronounce  the 


American 
Ring  Pulverizer 

A  Giant  of  Superiority 

in  pulverizing  Shale,  Stone,  Brickbats,  etc. 

Describe  material  you  wish  to  grind,  tonnage, 
how  fine. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices ,  etc . 

American  Pulverizer  Co.,  Last  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
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TO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


zsiny  158 

TWO  TRAINS  DAILY 


“NEW  ORLEANS  LIMITED” 
“PAN  AMERICAN  SPECIAL” 

combining  the  enjoyment  of  scenic  travel 
with  the  advantages  of  modern  service  and 
equipment.  Both  trains  carry  improved 
equipment  electrically  lighted  Bull  man 
sleeping  cars,  dining  cars  and  coaches. 
Traversing  the  Blue  Grass  section  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  the  picturesque  mountains  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  to  Chattanooga  (historic  Lookout 
Mountain)  you  enjoy  a  trip  that  is  replete 
with  scenic  and  historic  distinction. 


NEW  ORLEANS  LIMITED. 


Southbound. 

Leave  Cincinnati . 8:00am. 

Arrive  Chattanooga.  .5:55  pm. 
Arrive  Birmingham  .  10: 05  pm. 
Arrive  New  Orleans. .  9 : 10  am. 


Northbound. 

Leave  New  Orleans.  .7:30  pm. 
Arrive  Birmingham.  .6:05  am. 
Arrive  Chattanooga .  10:05  am. 
Arrive  Cincinnati.  .  .  .8:25  pm. 


PAN-AMERICAN  SPECIAL. 


Southbound. 

Leave  Cincinnati . 8:00pm. 

Arrive  Chattanooga  ..  6 : 10  am. 
Arrive  Birmingham  .  10: 15  am. 
Arrive  New  Orleans .  .8: 35  pm. 


Northbound. 

Leave  New  Orleans.  .8:00  am. 
Arrive  Birmingham.  .6:00  pm. 
Arrive  Chattanooga.  .9:55  pm. 
Arrive  Cincinnati.  ..  .8:20  am. 


For  sleeping  car  reservations  and  com¬ 
plete  information,  apply  to  nearest  Ticket 
Agent  or  write: 

A.  J.  LYTLE,  Northern  Passenger  Agent. 

54-56  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
A.  R.  H  EBBLETH  WAITE,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

711  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
G.  C.  BLACKBURN,  Division  Passenger  Agent, 

N.  W.  Cor.  4th  and  Vine,  Cincinnati,  O. 
J.  C.  VOLZ,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. 

N.  W.  Cor.  4th  and  Vine,  Cincinnati,  O. 
GEO.  E.  CLARKE,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

9  Fort  St.,  West,  Detroit,  Mich. 
R.  M.  BURR,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

619  Hippodrome  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 
W.  W.  DUNNAVANT.  District  Passenger  Agent, 

929  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


W.  A.  BECKLER, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Write  for  catalogue  and  list  of  owners. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO. 

LORAIN,  OHIO 


Type  4  Thew  Shovel,  Owned  by  The  Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa 

This  shovel  is  digging  the  shale  for  three  plants  using  500  tons  daily. 


The  ledge  of  rock  just  above  the  dipper  teeth  is  two  feet  thick  and  24  feet  above  the 
pit  floor.  The  shovel  removes  this  rock  and  casts  it  aside  as  it  progresses. 

Figure  the  daily  cost  with  the  usual  Thew  Shovel  crew— one  man  on  the  shovel  and 
one  man  on  the  ground,  adding  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  to  cover  cost  of  fuel,  repairs,  etc. 
Compare  this  cost  with  your  present  pit  costs. 


The  Thew  shovel  and  results  being  secured  therewith  merit  your  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  _ _ _ 

250  Thew  Shovels  are  now  operating  in  brickyards.  Some  of  them  are  near  you. 


The  High  Cost  of  Digging 

Can  be  Reduced  to  a  Minimum  by  Using  a  Thew  Shovel 


Mention  The  Clat-Wokkeb. 
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Begin  Reducing  Costs  at  the  Clay  Pit 

USE  A  THEW— IT  PAYS 


Type  0  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Wells’  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

This  shovel  is  loading  clay  for  100,000  brick  daily. 

One  man  on  the  shovel  and  one  man  on  the  ground  the  only  men  in  the  clay  pit,  as 
lal.  The  total  cost  of  loading  the  clay  and  moving  the  cars  to  the  foot  of  the  incline 
in  this  case,  less  than  six  dollars.  Can  you  afford  to  he  without  a  THEW? 

Made  in  six  sizes.  Operated  by  steam  or  electricity  of  any  commercial  voltage. 

Type  0,  18  Tons—  5/g  yd.  dipper,  for  ordinary  clays;  capacity  100,000 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons—  Jh  yd.  dipper,  for  ordinary  clays;  capacity  150,000 

Type  1,  32  Tons— U/g  yd.  dipper,  for  ordinary  clays;  capacity  200,000 
Type  2,  35  Ions —  4+  yd.  dipper,  for  ordinary  shales;  capacity  125,000 

Type  3,  40  Tons— 1%  yd.  dipper,  for  ordinary  clays;  capacity  250,000 

Type  4,  55  Tons—  1%  yd.  dipper,  for  difficult  shales;  capacity  200,000 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO 

LORAIN,  OHIO 
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Steele  Single  Geared  Machines 

Few  and  Heavy  Parts 


No.  3.  20,000  to  30,000  Brick  per  Day 


Our  machines  for  small  capacities  receive  just  the  same  attention  as  our  larger  machines.  We  know 
the  requirements  of  the  small  brickmaker  by  long  experience,  and  have  given  special  attention  to  sunpli  ying 
and  improving  these  machines.  We  think  it  better  policy  to  carefully  consider  the  necessities  of  our 
customers,  rather  than  to  load  them  up  with  machinery  not  suited  to  their  conditions.  With  our  mac  ines 

you  are  at  no  disadvantage  with  the  large  plants. 

We  will  be  glad  to  help  you  if  you  are  having  any  kind  of  troubles. 

We  build  the  only  End  Cutter  that  will  cut  straight  and  on  edge. 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS, 


Statesville,  N.  C. 


STEELE’S  END  AND  SIDE-CUT  CUTTING  TABLES. 


Mention  The  Clat-Worker. 


No.  6  Brick  Machine,  Capacity  50,000  to  150,000 

Tested  fortiurs0  af^Tn1  Tfl^'  f?'*  g“r  medlanism  of  and  improved  design. 

—  3ZZLZX& 

one  shaft  T™"6  haS  0nIy  two  ?ears  and  f°«r  bearings-a  redaction  of  three  bearings,  two  -ears  and 
one  shaft,  as  compared  with  most  machines  of  large  size 

The  bearings  are  very  large-from  4^  in.  x  15  in.  to  9  in.  x  18  in. 

The  friction  clutch  pulley  runs  loose  on  a  7%  in.  x  18  in.  bearing. 

therefn6  geTS  ^  ^  thereby  reducin&  tooth  load  and  side  strain  on  bearings  to  a  minimum- 

therefore  reducing  power  required,  wear  and  tear  to  a  minimum.  minimum , 

Gears  are  cut,  pinion  being  steel. 

bf^nng  °f  7°St  *pproved  design,  in  front  of  gear;  less  than  half  frame.  Outer  end  of  aueer 
^LZT^Z.  Sta"d'  ^  dUt““  brt"*“  **>*«».  a»d  »*»!»  reducing  stie 

Sills  are  very  heavy  "I"  beams  with  heavy  channel  for  side  strain. 

Machine  can  be  taken  to  pieces  without  elevating  any  part ;  will  run  equally  well  in  either  direction 
in  either  direct  a"'Sm  ent're‘y  Separated  more  important  wearing  parts,  and  get  any  speed 

S*“r  auge,r,shaft  for  brick  made  of  steel-  in-  in  diameter,  with  inserted  adjustable  steel 
bullWs  t  rnCWa  6  Wear,mg  SU  aCe  01  Shel1  A|S°  e<luiPPed  wi,h  a  system  of  continuous  augers  and 
knives^’  over  shaft8  '"°Ul  etC”  f0r  ^  k'nd  °f  h°"0W  WarC'  In  *his  case' the  she"  is  left  off  and 

A  close  examination  will  reveal  many  interesting  points  that  we  have  not  space  to  mention. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C.  STEELE,  <S  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE,  NEW  DUKE,  OF  WELLINGTON  BRICK  MACHINE, 

A  FEW  REASONS  WHY  THIS  MACHINE  IS  THE  BEST. 


1. 

2. 


4. 


in  Distri= 


5. 


Requires  Less  Power. 

Is  Entirely  Different  from 
any  other  Machine 
bution  of  Clay. 

Will  Press  the  Mud  Stiff  6. 
Enough  to  HacK  Five  High, 
and  yet  Fill  Corners  Properly 
and  maKe  Uniform  BricK. 


The  Speed  of  the  Pug  Shaft 
can  be  Changed  to  Meet  All 
Conditions. 

The  Driving  Shaft  is  in  Align¬ 
ment  at  All  Times. 

The  Press  is  so  Constructed 
and  Operated  as  to  do  away 
with  all  Suction,  Air  and 
Sand  Blowing, 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


We  wish  to  announce  to  the  Soft  Mud  Brickmakers  that  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  perfect¬ 
ing  a  simple  soft  mud  brick  machine  that  will  do  away  with  most  of  the  brickmakers  trouMe 
in  regard  to  break-downs,  shut-downs  and  unnecessary  expense  of  repairs.  HERE  IT  IS. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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PERFECTION  IN  A  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINE 


to  SOFT  MUD  BRICKMAKERS 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Entire  Machine  made  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Gears  are  Cased— Run  In  Oil  at  All  Times 

Self  Contained  Out  Bored  Bearing. 

Weighs  10  Tons— Mounted  on  6  inch 
Angles. 

Has  a  12^  Inch  by  48  Inch  Friction  Clutch 
Pulley. 

Body  of  Mill  made  of  y%  Inch  Boiler  Plate. 

Press  and  Mold  Pushout  Driven  from 
Same  Pin. 

Pug  Shaft  is  made  of  4  Inch  Stock  Free 
From  Drilling  and  Supported  by  a 
Heavy  Marine  Oil  Thrust  Bearing. 


NOTICE 

THE  CRANE  FOP 
CARRYING  FRONT 


Ask  Us  for  Detailed  Informa^ 
tion  Relative  to  this 
NeW  Machine. 


Let  Us  Show  You  one  of  these 
Machines  in  Operation. 


I 


I 


I 


WELLINGTON  MACHINE 

Wellington,  Ohio 


CO. 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY  I 

. . *  J 
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This  is  a  massive  machine,  very  heavily  constructed  It  is  intended  for  the 
hardest  work,  thorough  pugging  and  long  service.  Built  for  side,  end  or  bottom 

delivery,  any  length. 

The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capaci  y 
for  most  exacting  requirements.- 


Our  Heavy  No.  1  Clay  Disintegrator 


R.EAD  THIS: -This 
particular  disintegrator  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  much  the  best  one 
that  is  built,  as  we  intend  it 
for  a  large  capacity  and  to 
stand  up  to  severe  work  for 
years.  Both  rolls  are  chilled. 
The  journals  are  io  inches  in 
length.  The  small  roll  has  a 
heavy  balance  wheel.  Note  its 
massive  construction.  There 
is  a  weighted  scraper  so  hung 
that  it  automatically  cleans 
the  large  roll.  All  bearings 
equipped  with  ring  oiling  box¬ 
es,  relief  springs.  Ca¬ 
pacity  25,000  to  50,000  brick 
per  day,  according  to  speed 
at  which  it  is  run. 


For  catalogue  and  any  further  information,  address 


WELLINGTON  MACHINE  CO. 

Wellington,  Ohio 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Compound  Geared  Pug  Mill 

or  Granulator 


Mention  THE  Clay-Worker. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order- 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50  $4.20 


Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Roadmaker' .  1.00 

Cement-Concrete  Age .  1.50 


2.75 


Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.70 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Popular  Electricity  and 
World’s  Advance .  1.50 


6.00 


Value . $8.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion. .  1.50 

American .  1.50 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$5.30 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3  qq 


4.95 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator .  1  50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.75 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Dealers’  Record .  LOO 


Value . $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5  qq 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 


2.00 


7.00 


Value. 


$9.00 


If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  Just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Wobkeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State 

Names  of  magazines  desired . . 
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STrtE:  C 


POTTS 

SELF-STRIKING  SOFT  MUD 


BRICK  MACHINE 


FIRE 


Guaranteed 
Capacity 
40,000  Brick 
Per  Day. 


Simple,  strong  and  durable. 

Self=striking,  never  fails,  and  is  always  on  the  job 
No  working  parts  under  machine  or  in  the  clay. 

WRITE  US  JIT  ONCE  JIND  SAVE  MONEY. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Start  the  New  Year  Right  and  purchase  mac 
us  and  you  will  always  be  Satisfied,  as  all 
manufactured  by  us  (C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.)  is  ■ 


Style  “P”  Roller-Crusher 


Style  “A”  Mould  Sander 


Vertical  Brick  Machine 


Style  “B”  Winding  Drum 


Style  “P”  Compound 
Disintegrator  and  Crusher 


Style  “A”  and  “P 
Disintegrator 


Mule  Truck 


Double  Geared  Pug  Mill 


Single  Geared  Pug  Mill 


Feeder  or  Granulator 


Bottom  Dump  Car 


Side  Dump  Car 


The  Potts  Rocker 
(irate 

For  any  size  fire  box 
on  boiler  or  kilns 


No.  6  Barrow 


No.  2  Barrow 


Double  Deck  Truck 


Clay  Elevator 


Single  Deck  Truck 


&  A.  POTTS  & 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 


Write  us  for 
Prices. 


If  It’s  to  be  Had 
We  Have  It. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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No  matter  how  successful  you  have  oeen  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  me 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  BricKyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer  one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 


p  rice  -  31.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  $  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THIS  BOOR  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 
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r he  prosperity  for  clayworkers  during  the  year  1914  will  depend  in  a  measure  unnn  thr 
effort  put  forth  to  obtain  it.  1  hat  being  the  case,  don’t  forget  that  your  Dryer  must 
tribute  its  share  to  this  prosperity,  and,  further,  don’t  forget  that  the*  >  1 


con- 


t 


Justice  Clay  Products  Dryer 

Radiated  Heat,  Metal  Radiation  or  Waste  Heat 

will  do  more  for  you  to  this  end  than  is  possible  with  any  other  drying 
system  because  they  are  scientifically  right.  By  this  we  mean  they 
oyercome  wasteful  effects  in  drying  and  get  every  penny’s  worth  of 

good  from  the  fuel  you 
use.  That  is  why  a  J us- 
tice  Clay  Products  Dry¬ 
er  will  help  much  to 
make  your  1914  pros¬ 
perous. 

Our  authoritative 
book  on  drying,  “Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  in  Drying 
Clay  Ware”,  is  worth  a 
careful  perusal.  Send 
for  a  copy. 


L 


Note  Especially 

the  Cast  Iron  Base 

- 


The  Meco  Friction  Hoist  or  Winding  Drum 

This  hoist  combines  rigidity  in  construction  and 
simplicity  in  operation.  All  operating  is  done  by  means 
of  one  lever,  which  forces  the  friction  wheel  against 
the  friction  pinion  for  hauling  and 
against  the  brake  when  desired  to  stop 
it,  and  it  also  sets  the  friction  wheel 
between  brake  and  pinion  to  free  the 
hoist  for  paying  out  cable.  The  drum 
is  of  liberal  dimensions  and  will  hold 
a  sufficient  amount  of  cable  for  all 
practical  purposes.  The  frames  sup¬ 
porting  the  driving  and 
drum  shafts  are  rigidly 
bolted  to  the  base,  assur¬ 
ing  perfect  alignment  of  the 
journal  bearings  and  a  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  friction  in 
operation.  What  is  partic¬ 
ularly  remarkable  about 
this  hoist  is  its  very  low 
price.  Please  write  us 
about  it. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


c  i  The  Fate  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

belling  Agents  The  Elwood  Dry  Press 

'  The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher 


A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  BricK  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  BricK  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices . 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 


FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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“New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 

“New  Haven”  Brick  Machines 

Came  into  existence  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  they  came  to  stay.  They  have  staid  so 
well  and  are  so  we  1  liked  at  home  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  brick  made  in  New  England  are 
the  product  of  New  Haven’*  Machines.  They  excel  everything  and 

~~  For  Hard  Service  are  Sure  to  Satisfy—  _ 

Where  others  fail.  That  is  the  reason  all  our  machines  are  standing  advertisements  and  why 
all  our  patrons  recommend  them.  Such  machines  are  worth  investigating. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 


Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines 

Are  the  only  kind  we  build,  and  its  our  aim  to  build  them  well.  They  are  the  reliable  kind 
with  great  strength  placed  just  where  it  is  most  required  '  ’ 

proportion  ShTliey0are  thTS  °“  ^  «“»•  ^  ^  details  in 

0  0  THAT  DON’T  BREAK  DOWN  EVERY  DAY. 
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POWELL'S  PATEN TE! 
shale  PLANER 


AR BUCKLE  &  CO 
RUSHVILLE  IND. 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY’S 

Latest  addition  to  their  line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 

THE  J.  M.  POWELL  PATENTED  SHALE  PLANER 

We  have  arranged  with  the 
Patentee,  Mr.  J.  M.  Powell, 
Brooklyn,  Ind.,  to  manufacture 
and  market  this  machine. 

Three  years  of  successful 
operation  on  the  yard  of  the 
Indiana  Drain  Tile  Co.,  cutting 
off  a  fifty  foot  bank  of  hard 
shale  has  offered  opportunities 
for  working  out  and  developing 
this  machine  to  a  very  high  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection. 

Built  in  various  sizes  and  for 
a  variety  in  character  of  banks 
from  a  10  foot  surface  clay  bank 
to  a  hard  shale  bank  75  feet 
high. 

Tower  built  either  of  wood  or 
steel  construction. 

The  use  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  affects  a  great 
saving  of  lahor,  one 
man  doing  the  worK  of 
many. 

Material  is  perfectly 
mixed,  cut  up  fine,  les= 
sening  greatly  worK  of 
dry  pan. 

Its  capacity  is  equal 
to  the  demands  of  the 
largest  plants. 


The  cut  is  from  photo  taken  when  machine  was  cutting  one  yard  per  minute  in  hard  frozen  shale. 


WRITE  US  FOR  FULL  DETAILS. 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 

INDIANA 


RUSHVILLE, 


Mention  The  Clay-W orkeb. 
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f*  COOP_ IT  *  GOOD 


i  oooo  rrs  good 


rr-*  oooo_ it  *  good  -*t-*  good 


HOISTS 


.  You  can  buy  a  Brewer  Iloist  without  buying  trouble  with  it.  It  will  keep  on 
hoisting  without  any  coaxing.  We  have  spur-geared  hoists,  bevel-geared  hoists 

spur  friction  hoists  and  bevel-friction  hoists.  Large  ones  and  small  ones  and  all  of 

them  good. 


&&  ' 


Spl 


' 


PUPF-c 


pt 


This  is  a  Heavy  Bevel=Geared  Pattern 

It  is  No.  28.  It  weighs  3,000  pounds.  The  drum  is  20  in.  diameter,  28  in.  between 
flanges  and  the  flanges  are  30  in.  diameter.  The  journals  are  self-oiling,  the  gears 
4  in.  fa.ce,  the  brake  band  5  in.  wide.  Can  be  made  right  or  left  hand.  Illustration 
above  is  left  hand.  It  is  enough  of  a  hoist  for  the  biggest  plants,  and  we  have 
smaller  ones  for  the  others. 

If  you  ask  for  our  catalog  you  will  get  it 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


I 
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CLAY 
WORKING 
MACHINERY 


Why  these  six  Represses  are  all  “Cantons 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILLS. 

July  5th,  1913. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen:— A  year  ago  last  March  we  in¬ 
stalled  our  first  Bonnot  Repress.  The  lining 
of  the  die  box  outwore  three  of  the  kind  we 
were  using,  and  this  among  other  advantages, 
induced  us  to  put  in  five  Bonnot  Presses  on  the 
yard  we  rebuilt  this  spring.  These  five  have 
repressed  on  an  average  of  16,000  blocks  each 
since  their  installation  in  March. 

We  consider  the  Bonnot  Represses  the  best 
constructed  Repress  we  have  seen.  The  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  taking  up  lost  motion  is  one 
of  their  particular  advantages. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr, 

General  Manager. 


Dies  Wore 
Three  Times 
As  Long 


Best  Means 
of 

Taking  Up 
Lost  Motion 


Several 

Interesting 

Features 

of  the 

Canton 

Repress 

When  you  buy  a  repress, 
you  want  a  machine  that 
will  give  you  a  good 
smooth  brick  of  good 
density.  You  want  a 
machine  that  has  as  few 
parts  as  possible  with 
the  wearing  parts  above 
the  die  and  out  of  the 
dirt — a  quick  and  con¬ 
venient  method  of 
changing  the  dies,  and 
an  easy  way  of  adjust¬ 
ing  pressure  and  thick¬ 
ness.  You  want  adjust¬ 
ments  for  taking  up 
wear,  and  a  smooth 
running  machine. 

The  Canton  Repress  is 
all  of  that — and  more. 

The  Bonnot 
Company 

Canton  Ohio 

909  N.Y.  Life  Bldg.  Kansas  City 

211  Higgins  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
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Why  is  BONNOT  Machinery  used  in  the  LARGEST 
and  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CLAY  PLANTS?  Ask  the 

men  who  use  it. 


No  10  Auger  Brick  Machine 

Capacity  7,500  Brick  Per  Hour 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 


Especially  adapted  for  Making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 


Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic  Cutting 
Tables,  Presses,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators,  Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  ad  on  page  3 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50  and 
«T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
»nd  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 

Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stro  e. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  an 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


cessfully  used  lortu  bS  ofo  T™  "  ™ T  7"  and  Capacities'  T—  are  •«* 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13/2  in.  by^j/hT’  ^  ^  ”  h°lloW  Ware’  firePr°ofing,  radial 

our  JeltktrnSiret16i°nrMOWS/h")  h  °  2°  Cu“er’  which  is  a"  ™P»>ved  model  of 

hour-fs  brick  a?e  Cut  at  e  h'c T  At T ‘°  7’5°°  Standard  size  b—  Per 

over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  ‘  T 

no  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time.8 

being  moun!lTupPoPnaoneSsetn  of^/be  be,t’  is  entireIy  self-contained, 

b  umeu  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  nfoii  not 

The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides  P  ' 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oilind  n,  •  „ 

IS  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam  Ch,,,h  u  g,'  Cama^e 

possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  stle.  ^ies  ^  ^  SimP'eSt 

piece3 o^ tubular ^^oss^sec^ion^and^s^ery^ig'id0011^11^'011  Thep,atenis  cast  »  °»e 

P.ates  insuring  fine  slots. 

tc rlX  wi,lt  Wisher  :S:t,0ng  ™  -X 


.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 

Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety— more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  ave 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  “d  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capac.ty, 

signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 


Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


the  man  with  the  wrench 


looks  closely  at  the  accessibility  of  a  brick  machine  for  he  knows  what 

or Tmake  repairs-  *  “  *  t0  get  at  the  beari^s 


An  easily  and  quickly  repaired  and 
only  less  loss  of  time  in  making  repairs, 
more  accurate  repair  work. 


rebabbitted  machine  means  not 
but  it  means,  also,  better  and 


Notice  the  construction  of  the  Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Machine- 
slow,  silent-running  gearing;  only  two  shafts  to  keep  in  alignment’ 
every  bearing  accessible  and  free  from  obstruction;  the  thrust  bearing 

separate  from  the  machine  frame-rebabbitted  or  the  sleeve  renewed 
without  disturbing  any  other  bearing. 


«.  Strong,  Economica1,  Depend  able-a  Satisfactory  Machine 
i  he  Man  Who  Does  and  The  Man  Who  Pays. 


both  to 


•  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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Court  House  Square,  Rushville,  Ind. 

Have  Happened  with  Pitch  Filler 

e  above  pavement  Accidents  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  happen 
The  joints  were  when  cement  filler  is  u  . 

They  cannot  happen  when  pitch  filler  is  used, 
in  July  the  bricks  because  then  even  join,  is  an  expans.cn 

rneuH  elinwn  mi-i^  nitch  filler  is  Barrett  s  Paving  Pitcl  . 


It  Couldn’t 


In  the  spring  oi  B 
was  laid  in  Rushvil 
filled  with  cement. 

When  hot  weather 
expanded  with  the 
above. 

At  a  weak  joint  near  a  manhole  the  pave¬ 
ment  buckled  and  exploded  suddenly  with  a 
shower  of  broken  bricks.  The  manhole 
cover  was  torn  from  its  place. 

BOOKLETS 


Cleveland 


Minneapolis 
Seattle 

I  I 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 
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New  York 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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For 

Sixty-Two 
Years 
The  Name 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost  of 
upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 
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We  also  manu¬ 
facture  a  complete 
line  of 

Boilers,  Engines, 
Feed  Water 
Heaters, 
Tanks, 

Air  Receivers 
and  other  power 
plant  equipment. 


Send  for  ‘Bulletins. 


*pcjs£  Manufacturing  Co 


Works  at 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 
Mention  Thi  Clat-Wobkkb. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things  mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  cf  Fate. 


Save  on  Your 

Wherever 
You  Can 

Here  are  two  ma¬ 
chines  that  will  do 

this  for  you  in _ . 

feeding  the  Pug  rT™ 
Mill  or  Machine 
and  also  give  a 
nice  even  feed. 

You  know  what 
that  means. 


Labor  Cost 


DRY  CLAY  FEEDER. 


DAMP  OR  DRY  CLAY  FEEDER. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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STANDARD  9-FOOT  DRY  PAN. 

Note  Its  Many  Strong  Points. 

Renewable  tires  48  inch  by  10  inch.  Split  hubs  easily  renewed.  Split  bearing 
in  cross  tree.  Split  bushing  in  step— step  bearing  easily  accessible.  Spring  sus¬ 
pension  of  mullers.  Scraper  bracket  adjustable  in  all  directions.  Extra  high  rim. 
Large  gear  adjustment.  Short  rigid  “A”  frame.  Raised  grinding  plates,  thus  sav¬ 
ing  breakage  of  screen  plates. 


The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  BIake=McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Qeijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

the  justice  radiated  heat  dryer— successful  results  always  certain. 

1 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  122-128. 
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Machine  and  Hand  Brick  Molds  of  Every  Description, 

Built  of  Air  Dried  Stock 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  Brick  Mold  than  the  one  I  will  sell  you  at  a 
reasonably  low  price.  I  have  made  a  life-time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  ot 
Brick  Molds  and  their  use  in  different  clays  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  use  only  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  Hach  partition  is  riveted  at  end 
no  curling’  of  irons.  Special  screws,  threaded  full  length,  which  will  not  loosen 

The  above  is  a  clean,  solid  mold  that  will  give  you  the  best  service.  1  make  a 
specialty  of  outfitting  complete  plants. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  any  further  information. 


For  All  Industries. 

Dump  Cars,  Dryer  Cars  and 
Rack  Cars. 


LAKEWOOD 
TWO-WAY  DUMP  CAR 


Advantages  in  Dumping  Car . 

Notice  the  position  of  the  body  when 
tilted  for  dumping.  This  assures  a  clean 
discharge  of  the  material,  with  no  danger 
of  the  body  rocking  off  the  frame  of  the 
car  or  of  the  car  jumping  the  tracks. 


Lakewood  Two-Way  Dump  Car — No.  241 
Dumping  Position. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

555  W  Quincy  St.,  Chicago  1452  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York  1202  Fulton  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

2622  Essex  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Mention  The  C la t- Worker. 


FEBRUARY,  1914 


Main  Entrance  Grunewald  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  Headquarters  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  March  2  to  7,  1914. 
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Below  is  a  partial  list  of*  ttie  largest  and  most  promi= 
nent  manufacturers  of  clay  products  in  the  world  who 
are  using  our  machinery. 

The  reason  they  have  sent  us  their 
business  is  not  on  account  of  the 
price,  but  it  is  because  we  have  had 
forty  years’  successful  experience  in 
knowing-  how  to  do  things. 

These  firms  are  engaged  in  the 

manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain 
Tile,  Fire  Proofing,  Wall  Coping 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Clay  Products  line. 

Capital  City  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Independent  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Cos  Angeles,  Cal. 

Winslow  &  Co., 

Portland,  Me. 

New  York  State  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Patton  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 

Patton,  Pa. 

National  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Webster  City,  Iowa 

Marshalltown  S.  P.  &  T.  Co., 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

What  Cheer  Clay  Products  Co., 

What  Cheer,  Iowa 

The  Granite  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

Windsor  Clay  Products  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

THE,  TAPLIN,  RICE,=CLERKIN  CO., 

* 

Akron,  Ohio 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  the  best 
Sewer  Pipe  and  Clayworking  Machinery 
“that  produces  the  results”  withou  ttrouble 
to  the  manufacturer,  in  the  United  States. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  No.  29. 


Mention  The  Clat-Workjeb. 
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2,000,000  Brick  and  Block  are  made 
Daily  on  this  Machine 


CANTON  SPECIAL  BRICK  MACHINE 

A  Big,  Powerful  and  Smooth  Running  Brick  Machine  which  has 

given  Unequaled  Satisfaction. 

It  will  give  you  uninterrupted  service  and  save  the  loss  and  an- 
noyances  of  breakdowns. 

The  gearing  is  all  cut  steel,  1  2-inch  and  1  0-inch  face.  Thrust 
bearing  of  the  marine  type  and  extra  large.  The  entire  machine  is 
built  with  a  big  factor  of  safety.  It  will  save  you  repair  bills. 


NOTHING  WEARS  OUT  BUT  THE  AUGERS. 


Metropolitan  Block 
Jamestown  Block 
Akron  Granite  Block 
Albion  Block 


Bessemer  Block 
Alton  Block 
Buffalo  Block 
Peebles  Block 


Are  All  Made  on  Canton  Special  Machines. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

See  additional  ads  on  pages  330  and  331. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS. 

No  Doubt  You  Use  Screens — Let’s  Get  Acquainted. 
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^  You  may  never  have  obtained  them  from  us.  It  would 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

f  There’s  more  to  a  Perforated  Steel  Screen  than  a  sheet 
If  metal  with  some  holes  in  it.  The  shape  the  spacing  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  the  perforations  and  the  quality  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  Screen  is  made,  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  working  and  wearing  of  the  Screen— all  must  be 
exactly  right. 

r  There  are  Screens  that  cost  less  than  ours,  but  then 
guess-work  always  does  seem  cheaper  than  know-how. 

f  We  make  Screens  for  Clay,  Sand,  Gravel,  Cement, 

Stone,  etc.,  and  for  Drying  Floors,  Car  Bottoms,  Convey¬ 
ers,  Dry  Pans  and  cleaning  and  grading  apparatus.  ^ 

f  You  are  not  likely  to  want  a  size  that  we  can  not  furnish. 

During  our  experience  of  over  thirty  years  m  the  business 
(and  that  counts  for  something)  we  have  acquired  pat¬ 
terns  bv  the  thousand.  .  .  ,  ,  .  , 

f  Give  us  the  size  of  sheets,  the  guage  (or  thickness),  the  size  and  shape  of  holes,  the  num  er  o  s  ee  wan  e 
what  for. 

^  With  quotation  we  will  send  samples  or  Blue  Prints. 

^  The  work  is  made  entirely  to  order. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co., 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


•  •  r. 


No.  145  =  C 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Cars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Ftc. 


Pressed  Steel  Top.  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  217-E, 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


Dept.  D 


ATLAS  CAR  Sc  MFG,  CO 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Right  Way  to  Dry  Clay 
is  the  Rodgers  Way 

There  s  a  right  way  to  dry  every  clay — even  the  most 
tender— IT’S  THE  RODGERS  WAY. 

Every  type  of  RODGERS  DRYER  dries  success¬ 
fully  and  economically  the  clay  it  is  designed  to  handle. 

Before  deciding  YOUR  way  of  drying,  see  a  few  dryers 
at  work 

The  Rodgers  Way— -The  Right  Way 

and  DON’T  FAIL  to  see  the  latest  type— an  entirely 
new  application  of  principle  in  Waste  Heat  Drvintf 
it  is  the 

RODGERS  “UNI=TROL”  DRYER 

each  compartment  of  which  is  operated  as  a  UNIT 
and  is  absolutely  under  CONTROL  at  all  times. 

\ 

Let  us  build  you  a  dryer 

THE  RODGERS  WAY 


Whether  or  not  you  dry  our  way,  if  you’ve  any  track  to  lay,  lay  it 
THE  RIGHT  WAY— THE  RODGERS  WAY,  for  RODGERS 
RAIL  CLIPS  clamp  the  rail  and  clip  the  cost  of  laying. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  St.  CHICAGO 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

BALANCE  D = P  RESSU  RE  —brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure 

PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR— long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness— NO  granulated  surtaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  IL 


MenUon  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  "Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Analysists  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Kaymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Automatic  Cutting-  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
ArbucKle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co..  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co..  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building) 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co 


Brick  (Fire) 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Ct 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  C< 

Brick  (Paving) 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 
Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Cc 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co 
Natl  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn.' 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawm  ut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 


Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Onto  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Brick  Loaders. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  w. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co..  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Brick  Recutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Raymond  Co..  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co..  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co..  Geo.  E 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfrtd. 


Cable  Conveyors. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Bngineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co..  H 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co.  ' 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Ravmond  Co.,  The  C.  W 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co 
Tapiin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring-  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hessiacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H  W 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.'  H.  ’ 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 


Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed  H 
Dennis,  F.  w. 

Koch,  J.  j. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Envr  pr» 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co ,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chamoers  Bros  Co 

FaleaCo.,®rhekJMDh,nery  C°' 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  rv> 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg  Co  II 
Mueller  Bros.  ’ 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  c 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

^pply  &  Con.  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D 
Freese  &  Co..  E.  M 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C  W 
Webb  Wire  Works  W> 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks 
Arbuckle  &  Co 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  El  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co  H 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A.  " 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W 
^fPMp-Riee-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Ravmond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co..  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  189.) 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUARs 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND=LIME  BRICK. 

Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 

Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  ITND 


Sold  by  the  C,  W.  RAYMOND  CO 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Chaae  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Frajae  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering:  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Ory  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  A  boas,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  day  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Ronnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eag,e  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnoi  Co  ,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Eastern  Frick  Machinery  Co 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  (Jo..  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A 
Ravmond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Tap’in-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Electric  Equipment. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Chambers  Bros.  Co 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Roogers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Peed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 


Pilter  Presses, 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Floor  Tile. 


Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Furnaces. 


Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 


Co. 


Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 


Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co..  H 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brever  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard,  Fire  Brick  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  191.) 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 


ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses, 
pug  mills,  single  and  double  shaft,  clay  feed¬ 
ers,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any 
size  and  combination. 

Brick,  block  and  tile  dies,  lubricated  in 
full  or  parts,  hand  and  automatic  cutting 
tables,  recutters  for  all  kinds  of  standard 
bricks,  blocks  and  clay  products. 

Towering  brick  trucks  for  hot  floor  driers. 


ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 


1436  Macklind  Ave 


ST.  LOUIS.  MO 


Mention  The  Flay-Wobkeb 
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Begin  Reducing  Costs  at  the  Clay  Pit 

USE  A  THEW— IT  PAYS 


Type  0  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Wells’  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

This  shovel  is  loading  clay  for  100,000  brick  daily. 

One  man  on  the  shovel  and  one  man  on  the  ground  the  only  men  in  the  clay  pit  as 
usual.  The  total  cost  of  loading  the  clay  and  moving  the  cars  to  the  foot  of  the  incline 
is,  in  this  case,  less  than  six  dollars.  Can  you  afford  to  be  without  a  IHbWt 

Made  in  six  sizes.  Operated  by  steam  or  electricity  of  any  commercial  voltage. 

Type  0,  18  Tons—  5/8  yd.  dipper,  for  ordinary  clays;  capacity  100,000 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons—  /s  yd.  dipper,  for  ordinary  c  ays;  capacity  150,000 

Type  1,  32  Tons—  U/g  yd.  dipper,  for  ordinary  clays;  capacity  200,000 

Type  2,  35  Tons—  yd.  dipper,  for  ordinary  shales;  capacity  125,000 

Type  3,  40  Tons— 1%  yd.  dipper,  for  ordinary  clays;  capacity  250,000 

Type  4,  55  Tons— \%  yd.  dipper,  for  difficult  shales;  capacity  200,000 

These  outputs  may  be  materially  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  fireman  and  an 
extra  laborer. 

The  Thew  is  the  standard  for  the  clayworker. 

Our  catalogue  tells  why  and  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO. 

LORAIN,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insurance. 

Campbell  &  Randall. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Docomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery 
Hensley,  J.  w. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Co. 

,  H. 


Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Schurs  Oil  Burner  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 


Faints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Fans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 


Patents. 

Scientific  American. 
Watson  &  Boyden. 


Mineral  Faint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 


Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
ei  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

0 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  El 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Balls  and  Bailway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Becording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Bepresses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


The"Best  and  Most  "Practical 
and  for  *dll  Capacities, 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
AND  FURNACES. 

Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  use. 

IV rite  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 


Lieber’s  Code. 
Cable  Address, 
GRATH,  St.  Louis 


Long  Distance 
’Phone 

Bell,  Main  235 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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MERIT  deserves  SUCCESS 


1913 


Less  Power — Greatest  Tonnage — Finest  Grind 
Lowest  Cost  Per  Finished  Ton 


Scores  of  clay  products  manufacturers  have  used 
and  scores  have  investigated  and  pronounce  the 


in  pulverizing  Shale,  Stone,  Brickbats,  etc. 

Describe  material  you  wish  to  grind,  tonnage 
how  fine. 

Send  for  Catalogue ,  Trices,  etc. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Tile  Machinea. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Anderson  PMy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arhuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co..  The 
Brewer  &  Co..  H. 

Fate  Co.  The  J.  D. 

Freese  *  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley.  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co..  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co..  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rire-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Canton  Fdy  &  Machine  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co..  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


FREIGHT  RATES  ON  BRICK 

WHAT  THEY  ARE  AT  PRESENT  AND  CHANGES  AND 
ADVANCES  PROPOSED  BY  THE  RAILROADS. 

Schedules  of  rates  from  and  to  any  set  of  points  carefully 
compiled  by  the  Lent  Traffic  Company,  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Every  brick  shipper  should  have  this  information  for  his 
guidance  and  protection. 

Know  your  own  rates;  what  they  are  likely  to  be,  and 
what  your  competitor  pays.  Write  the  LENT  TRAFFIC 
COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  stating  your  wants. 


RATES  SUPPLIED  AT  NOMINAL  COST. 


Q ~~<y$  4-^b 

Buyers  Ready  Reference  List— Continued. 


Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
The  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tapiln-Rlce-Clerkln  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potis  &  Co..  C.  &  A. 

Ravmond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co 
Chisholm.  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 
Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Oatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagde  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewe-  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Slips. 

Corundum  Products  Co. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Auto  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Bnck  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  w. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell.  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co..  The  L.  E. 
Thwlng  Instrument  Co. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stanislaus  Mitchell,  Pres. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Begin  the  New  Year  right,  with  a  membership  in  the  Bureau. 

Watch  and  save  on  your  operating  expenses,  and  your  bank  account 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

THE  COST  OF  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE  is  an  expense  item 
to  be  considered.  Members  who  insured  their  plants  in  the  Bureau  in  1913 

SAVED  12% 

of  their  net  premiums  paid  in,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  BEST  fire 
insurance  protection. 

The  Bureau  begins  the  New  Year,  a  Successful  Organization. 

No  un-paid  losses 
A  large  membership 
Expert  insurance  service 
A  factor  in  the  clay¬ 
working  industry. 

CAN  WE  INCLUDE  YOU? 

Correspondence  solicited. 


CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 

Pierce  Building;,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  Thb  Clat-Wobkbb- 


HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
HAVE  YOU  WASTED? 


Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  tbe  Bureau  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  fifteen  years,  less  than  one  hun= 
dred  manufacturers  of  clay  products  have  paid  to 
insuring  corporations  for  fire  insurance  covering 
their  plants,  $513,657.30.  In  return  they  received 
in  reimbursement  for  fire  losses,  $145,590.84,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  insuring 
corporations  of  $368,066.46. 

Is  this  not  an  expensive  form  of  protection,  and 
a  waste  of  your  money?  It  is  an  expense  which 
you  can  remedy  by  co-operating  with  the  Bureau, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  All  About  It. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkkr. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  | 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,  .  ... 

Address  WILL  P.  BLfllR,  Corrcsponflingjjecieta^^ 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Shale  ana  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  ana  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

1  ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 

•  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  pounE!?®“  I 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company,  1 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block.  1 

Danville,  Ill.  ; 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. _ 1 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

mcflVOY  VITRIFIED  BRICK  COIRPUNT 1 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1 

“McAVOY  BLOCK”  \ 

PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAM1C  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 


The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 


“Best  Paving  BlocK  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricK  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


Q £>yq  'J?  v<  /-  «zT 


Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BEST. 

“WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?” 

IRONSTONEBLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


C.  C.  Orthwein,  Pres. 

W.  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man. 


L,  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

Sec.  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

manufacturers  of  all  shale 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick  ’ 
heaSst“raffliaoflarnd?anOVeliitWTnty  years  successfully  stood  the 

Samples  JSAiSo"  apV^aUom  “ek“'e  tle  1>est  raaterto1' 


Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 


AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  Kao¬ 
lin,  and  Fire  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 

Cars,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 

nr  .  s  J  .1.  - * t  _  0 e  *  ,  .  » — v  .  . 


P  O.  Box  413. 


Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO,, 

(C.  A.  Blooafleld,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

metuchen,  IV.  j. 
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Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of 


BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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Fifty= Second  and  Media  Sts 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Chambers  Brickmakmg 


Machinery 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

Cuts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  ot  Furnace  Block  Material, 

Auger  Brick  AI  a  climes  of  "Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 


Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 


549  West  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


CHAMBERS  BROS  CO. 
PHIUOELPHIA.PA 


L_P ‘J?. 
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The  Belmont 
Sand  Molded  Brick  Machine 

For  Sand  Molded  or  Water-Struck  Soft  Mud  Brick 

Weight  about  1 9,000  lbs. 

A  substantial  machine 
constructed  of  iron  and  steel 
and  designed  along  well 
established  lines  for  ma¬ 
chinery  of  this  class. 

Improved  relief  mechan¬ 
ism  for  mold  pusher,  located 
at  rear  of  machine  away 
from  interference  with  oper¬ 
atives  and  from  waste  ma¬ 
terial. 

Plunger  box  is  enclosed 
and  surplus  clay  discharged 
back  into  the  main  chamber. 

Machine  built  for  either 
right  or  left  feeding. 

Crank  shaft  of  forged 
steel  made  m  one  piece  and 
with  three  journal  bearings. 
Cross  head  of  cast  steel. 

Plunger  connecting  rods 
of  steel. 

FOR  FIRE  BRICKS  AND  THICK  REFRACTORY  BLOCKS. 

Our  customer  for  the  first  machine  has  already 
duplicated  his  order  with  us. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Pf  _ _ 1  Iff  _  1  •  i  ™  * 


Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


549  West  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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“Down  in  Dear  Old 
New  Orleans” 

IF  YOU’RE  going  to  attend  the  big  Convention  doings 
at  the  famous  old  Crescent  City,  you  11  meet  up  with 
a  bunch  of  brother  brick  manufacturers  whose  business 

problems  are  much  the  same  as  yours. 

To  you  who  find  difficulty  in  drying  your  brick  prop¬ 
erly,  may  we  offer  a  suggestion?  Take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  have  a  personal  heart-to-heart  talk  about  dry¬ 
ing  with  the  users  of 

The  Standard  Drier 

O.  K.  for  Every  Clay 

You’ll  find  a  long  list  of  these  users  in  our  NEW 
CATALOG— Just  issued.  Write  for  a  copy  of  this 
book  today.  Address:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

1  547  McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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the  convention  city. 

New  Orleans  and  Its  Many  Attractions  Which  Have  Gained 
for  It  the  Sobriquet  “The  City  That  Care  Forgot.” 

NEW  ORLEANS— the  city  of  social  brilliancy,  home  of 
the  world-famous  Mardi  Gras,  replete  with  its  inter- 
esting  historical  evidence  of  the  old  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  civilization,  so  fascinatingly  blended  with  the  charming 
features  of  Southern  hospitality  and  life— will  be  the  conven¬ 
tion  city  of  the 
National  Brick 
M  a  n  u  f  a  cturers’ 

Association  this 
year,  March  2-7. 

No  more  attrac¬ 
tive  convention 
city  could  have 
been  chosen,  for 
the  Crescent  City 
affords  her  visi¬ 
tors  a  wealth  of 
pleasures  and  a 
myriad  of  inter¬ 
esting  sight-see¬ 
ing  features  that 
cannot  be  found 
in  any  other  city 
of  the  Union. 

Justly  proud  is 
this  “Queen  City” 
of  the  Gulf  coast 
of  the  scenic 
splendors  which 
are  within,  with¬ 
out  and  about  her 
environs,  and  the 
marvels  and  de¬ 
lights  that  award 

the  tourist’s  eyes  can  be  given  but  slight  justice  in  even  the 
most  glowing  tributes  that  have  been  paid  her  by  the  pens  of 
the  many  brilliant  writers  who  have  entered  her  gates  and 
ater  gone  away  to  acclaim  their  praise  in  story  and  books 
New  Orleans  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  in  America  for  many  reasons.  Perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  that  the  city  stands  practically  on  the  very  thres- 
iold  of  the  stupendous  monument  to  the  skill  of  American  in¬ 
genuity— the  Panama  Canal— being  as  it  is  hundreds  of  miles 
nearer  than  any  other  principal  American  port. 


The  Cave  in  (irunewald  Hotel,  the 


As  a  commercial  city,  with  its  population  of  375,000  in¬ 
habitants,  New  Orleans  is,  and  has  always  been,  the  metrop¬ 
olis  of  the  Southland.  It  already  ranks  as  the  third  largest 
export  port  of  the  United  States  and  fourth  in  imports.  It  is 
the  largest  coffee,  banana,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  sulphur  and 
salt  market  in  the  country,  and  by  reason  of  its  superb  geo¬ 
graphical  location  enjoys  unusual  rail  and  ocean  facilities. 

Here  one  can  see  the  largest  sugar  refinery  in  the  world 
costing  $4,000,000.  The  grain  elevators  at  New  Orleans  are 
among  the  largest  at  any  seaport.  There  are  over  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  railways  with  terminals  here.  Its  street  rail¬ 
way  system  is  one 
of  the  best  and 
most  modern  in 
the  country  which 
through  the  prac¬ 
tically  universal 
system  of  trans¬ 
fers  in  vogue 
makes  street  car 
riding  one  of  the 
most  delightful 
forms  of  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the 
thousands  of  tour¬ 
ists  who  visit  the 
city  annually.  For 
the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  strang¬ 
ers  “within  her 
gates”  New  Or¬ 
leans  has  modern 
and  ample  hotel 
a  c  commodations, 
and  over  $4,000,- 
000  has  recently 

Most  bpectacular  Cafe  in  America.  been  spent  on  two 

new  ones  which 
are  now  open. 

The  outward  signs  of  commercial  activity  of  New  Orleans 
can  be  seen  at  every  turn;  of  which,  particularly  attractive 
to  visitors,  are  evidences  of  its- maritime  prosperity,  made 
picturesque  by  the  forest  of  ships  from  every  clime,  by  the 
confusion  of  merchandise,  and  by  the  throngs  of  busy  men, 
in  which  almost  every  nationality  of  the  globe  is  represented, 
that  are  to  be  seen  along  its  thirty  miles  of  wharves  along 
the  river  front. 

New  Orleans’  harbor  in  itself  attracts  hundreds  of  visitors 
to  the  city.  It  lies  110  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
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One  of  Many  Beauty  Spots  in  New  Orleans,  “The  City  Care  Forgot”,  where 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  Meet,  March  2nd  to  7th,  1914. 
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sippi  river  and  ranges  in  depth  from  200  to  350  feet.  The 
wharves  on  the  levees  are  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
municipally  owned  steel  sheds  and  a  public  belt  railroad, 
which,  free  of  charge,  transfers  commodities  to  and  from  the 
railroads. 


So  much  for  busy,  commercial  New  Orleans,  that  offers  a 
bewildering  panorama  of  seething,  material  activities  that 
never  fail  to  hold  the  tourist  entranced,  for,  broadly  speaking, 
the  features  that  make  New  Orleans  delightful  to  the  visi¬ 
tors  are  the  genial,  semi-tropical  winter  climate,  its  semi-pub¬ 
lic  functions,  as  epitomized  in  the  balls  of  the  carnival  sea¬ 
son  and  in  French  opera,  its  interesting,  modern  residential 
district  and  its  lavish,  natural,  semi-tropical  floral  and  scenic 
beauties. 


But  one  who  visits  the  “winter  capital  of  America”  must  do 
so  in  the  proper  spirit  to  get  the  true  value  of  its  unlimited 
chances.  There  must  be  the  trip  to  the  old  French  Quarter, 
that  part  of  the  city  developed  under  the  French  and  Spanish 
regime,  where  one  may  saunter  in  a  region  of  narrow  streets 
lined  on  either  side  with  time-worn,  old-fashioned,  low-stoned 
buildings,  that  are  so  distinctively  of  the  Old  World  as  to 
make  it  seem  improbable  that  the  tourist  is  in  modern,  unro- 
mantic  America,  the  land  of  skyscrapers  and  twentieth  cen- 


a  court  in  a  partial  state  of  dilapidation,  but  still  most  fasci¬ 
nating  in  its  aspect. 

There  is  also  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  little  charac¬ 
teristics  of  customs  and  manners  of  the  residents  of  this 
tiansplanted  niche  from  the  lands  across  the  sea.  There  one 
will  see  the  antiquated,  black-bordered  printed  death  an¬ 
nouncement  and  the  milk  vendors  in  their  odd-looking,  two¬ 
wheeled  carts,  with  the  two  big,  shining  nickel  milk  cans  in 
front.  This  is  the  domain  of  the  “picayune”  a(  nickel)  and 
the  “quartee”  (half  a  nickel),  old  Creole  words,  for  the  patois 
of  the  quarter  is  still  very  much  in  evidence,  and  nearly  all 
these  quaint  people  speak  the  French  language  in  preference 
to  English.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  unique  little  shops  that 
are  always  a  source  of  entertainment.  In  them  one  may  find 
many  a  little  novelty  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  to  be  had  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  country.  Lovers  of  old  books,  antiques  and 
curios  can  revel  in  their  fads. 

From  the  Old  World  side  of  New  Orleans  the  tourist  or 
visitors  naturally  gravitates  into  the  far-famed  and  beautiful 
Garden  District”  of  the  city,  as  it  is  so  aptly  termed.  This 
is  the  residence  portion  of  the  metropolis,  and  its  distinct 
characteristics  are  all  new  to  the  Northern  guest.  In  it  are 
located  many  of  its  public  buildings  of  note,  and  the  palatial 
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J.  A.  Blaffer,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Fritz  Salmen,  Slidell,  La. 


D.  V.  Purington,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 


tury  progressiveness.  In  this  district  are  found  the  greater 
portion  of  the  historical  buildings  and  sites — famous  old  land¬ 
marks,  such  as  the  Saint  Louis  Cathedral,  with  its  frescoes 
by  Canova,  and  its  rich  association  with  the  history  of  the 
church  and  city;  the  Cabildo,  or  Government  House,  in  which 
the  transfer  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  from  France  to  the 
United  States  occurred;  the  Jackson  statue;  the  famous 
French  market,  one  of  the  world’s  famous  market  places;  the 
Saint  Louis  Hotel,  at  one  time  the  most  famous  hostelry  in 
the  South,  when  the  ante-bellum  planters  lived  in  princely 
style  Vendetta  valley;  the  Old  Absinthe  House,  at 
one  time  the  headquarters  of  the  notorious  pirate,  Lafitte; 
the  Haunted  House,  to  be  known  by  the  carved  doorway  and 
by  an  inscription  on  the  sidewalk  and  the  French  Opera 
House,  where  operas  in  French  are  given  every  winter. 

One  should  not  forget  the  watch  in  this  stroll  for  tunnel¬ 
like  entrances,  as  they  ofttime  lead  to  characteristic  court¬ 
yards,  whose  plain  exteriors  give  no  hint  of  the  beauties  and 
quaintness  hidden  behind  the  outer  walls.  Perhaps,  through 
some  of  the  arched  ways,  a  vista  may  be  had  of  one  of  the 
well-kept  courts  of  some  of  the  old,  wealthy  Creole  families, 
who  still  keep  up  their  residence  in  this  quarter;  or  it  may  be 


homes  and  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  bowered  in  tropical 
plants,  set  in  lovely  lawns,  and  with  wide,  cool  verandas,  or 
galleries,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Southern  vernacular, 
draped  with  fragrant  yellow  jasmine,  wisteria  and  cloth-of- 
gold  rose  vines.  Its  principal  residence  street  is  St.  Charles 
avenue,  a  broad,  wide,  asphalted  boulevard,  seven  miles  long, 
beautifully  shaded  and  representing  the  aristocratic  features 
of  the  American  Quarter. 

No  city  in  the  South,  and  it  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that 
few  cities  in  America,  can  afford  finer  opportunities  to  glad¬ 
den  the  feminine  fancies  than  do  the  shopping  facilities  of 
New  Orleans,  for  among  the  great  department  stores  the  va¬ 
riety  is  unending.  Importations  to  these  stores  are  largely 
from  Paris,  many  of  the  establishments  having  permanent 
branches  there,  and  the  modistes  of  New  Orleans  are  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  elegance  and  style. 

To  the  epicure  New  Orleans  is  the  one  bright  spot  on  the 
American  soil.  Her  cooks  descended  from  the  best  of  their 
kind  in  France  and  Spain,  and  taking  on  the  added  art  of  the 
Creole,  produce  viands  which  have  created  for  this  city  a  rep¬ 
utation  at  home  and  abroad.  Shrimp,  both  river  and  lake; 
crawfish  and  crabs  are  among  the  specialties  of  New  Or- 
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St.  Charles  Ave.,  A  Famous  Thoroughfare. 
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leans’  sea  fish,  and  her  oysters  are  unequaled  in  size,  flavor 
and  deliciousness  anywhere  in  the  world. 

To  those  who  make  their  visit  here  during  the  Northern 
winter  time  to  all  the  above  features  will  be  added  the  charm 
of  a  balmy  air,  the  fragrance  of  roses,  the  voices  of  the  song 
birds  and  the  cheering  influence  of  bright,  sunny  skies,  for 

New  Orleans  is  the  very  king,  queen  and  all  the  royal  family 
of  winter  resorts. 

Prom  any  point  of  view  New  Orleans  is  a  city  of  destiny 
and  a  land  of  fascination  and  wonders — the  city  that  “care  for¬ 
got.  To  visit  in  her  gates  is  an  epoch  in  one’s  life  never  to 
be  forgotten  and  to  be  cherished  in  after  years  as  a  gladsome 
superb  memory  of  well-spent  hours,  each  moment  of  which  is 
full  of  happy  recollections. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 


BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


THE  UNEXPECTED  ALWAYS  HAPPENS. 


W.  D.  Gates. 


THE  BANQUET  was  in  full  swing.  The  tables,  in  their 
white  array,  glittering  with  cut  glass  and  garlanded 
with  flowers,  made  an  attractive  picture.  The  speak¬ 
ers’  table  stretched  along  the  whole  side  of  the  room  while 
the  other  tables  extended  out  from  it  at  frequent  intervals, 

filling  the  room.  Ranged  along  these 
tables,  every  seat  filled,  the  guests 
sat,  at  first  rather  stiffly,  encased  as 
they  were  in  the  unaccustomed  stiff, 
overflowing  shirt  bosom,  the  equally 
unaccustomed  low-necked  vest,  high 
collar,  white  tie  and  unaccostumed 
and  meager  coat  tails.  Everybody 
was  masquerading.  No  one  felt  easy. 
Each  knew  he  was  but  playing  a 
part,  and  he  knew  as  well  that  every¬ 
body  else  knew  he  was  playing  the 
part.  As  the  feast  progressed,  hoW- 
ever,  this  feeling  had  worn  off  and  was  wearing  off  more  and 
more,  until  now,  as  they  dallied  with  their  coffee  and  puffed 
their  cigars,  their  stomachs  filled,  care-free,  they  leaned  back 
ready  to  be  entertained,  glancing  over  toward  the  unhappy 
array  at  the  speakers’  table,  to  whom  it  was  now  up  to  to  be 
witty  and  entertaining. 

I  was  at  the  speakers’  table,  captive,  chained  to  a  table  leg, 
destined  to  sit  and  listen  while  one  speaker  after  another  con¬ 
vulsed  his  audience,  feeding  them  pathos  until  the  tears  came 
and  then  humor  until  they  screamed  with  laughter.  And  so 
speaker  after  speaker  won  his  applause  and  sat  down,  happy 
and  content,  to  the  regret  of  the  crowd,  who  thought  he  could 
go  right  on  indefinitely,  and  wished  he  would.  I  hadn’t  en¬ 
joyed  the  banquet.  No  one  who  has  to  speak  does  enjoy  the 
eatables.  He  is  not  in  condition  to.  He  hasn’t  the  appetite, 
and  if  he  had  he  wouldn’t  dare  eat  lest  his  blood  all  go  to  his 
;  stomach  and  thus  leave  his  brain  barren  when  he  was  called 

|  0n  to  use  iL  1  Iooked  out  on  the  faces  of  the  banqueters, 
sitting  expectant  and  hopeful,  and  wondered  what  they  would 
do  to  me.  I  felt  that  I  was  caught  empty,  there  was  some 
mistake,  the  ideas  I  had  thought  so  bright  and  snappy  were 
now  rapidly  getting  away  from  me  and  what  few  remained 
seemed  soggy,  dull  and  forced. 

The  song  leader  was  indeed  a  wonder,  as  my  neighbor  on 
the  right  remarked.  Said  he:  “Just  see  how  he  manages 
them,  sizes  up  the  situation  and  springs  something  appropri¬ 
ate  every  time,  and  right  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  too. 
Yonder  wliat  be  will  spring  on  you  when  you  sit  down?”  He 
was  right.  The  song  leader  was  indeed  the  man  for  the  place. 
When  the  United  States  Senator  sat  down  he  hurled  us  into 
“The  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  and  when  the  college  professor 


ended  it  was  “Yip,  I  Addy  I  Ay.”  Just  now  they  had  gotten 
to  the  real  good  fellows  stage  and  were  all  shouting.  “For  it’s 
always  fair  weather  when  good  fellows  get  together.”  The 
hour  was  getting  late  and  the  toastmaster  was  getting  down 
toward  me.  As  I  looked  out  on  the  swarm  of  men  singing 
so  heartily,  even  recklessly,  they  didn’t  look  so  like  good  fel¬ 
lows  to  me  some  way,  but  seemed  to  be  gloating  over  me  and 
over  the  position  they  had  me  in.  It  was  up  to  me  to  be 
funny.  I  must  furnish  the  laugh.  What  few  ideas  I  had 
heretofore  retained  now  left  me  and  I  groveled  in  spirit,  and 
had  I  not  been  chained  beyond  hope  of  escape,  would  have 
fled  ignominiously. 

But  now  the  toastmaster  was  announcing  a  master  mind, 
a  wondrous  treat,  a  man  of  wit  whose  humor  was  spontaneous,’ 
and— what  was  that— he  spoke  MY  name.  As  in  a  dream  I 
arose  and  looked  out  over  a  sea  of  expectant  faces,  faces  that 
said  to  me  that  I  was  there  to  amuse  them  and  for  me  to  go 
to  it.  No  matter  how  cheap  and  puerile  my  stuff  now  seemed 
to  me,  I  must  try  it  on.  Really  and  honestly,  my  only  gems 
are  the  ones  that  come  to  me  a  few  hours  after  the  perform¬ 
ance,  and  hence  pathetic  by  means  of  their  lateness,  but  I 
went  to  it,  handing  my  stuff  out  desperately  and  despairingly 
to  a  solemn-faced,  cold  and  impassive  audience,  knowing  from 
their  set  faces  that  my  supposedly  humorous  endeavors  had 
gone  wrong,  until,  falteringly,  I  made  my  finish,  and  that 
appropriate  and  apt  singing  leader  sprang  to  the  front  and 
yellingly  led  the  chorus — all  joining  in  with,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  unnecessary  enthusiasm — 

“AL  fal  fa  hay, 

A1  FAL  fa  hay, 

A1  fal  FA  hay, 

A1  fal  fa  HAY.” 

—GATES. 


SYSTEMATIC  MUNICIPAL  EDUCATION. 


AMONG  the  numerous  congresses  taking  place  at  Ghent, 
Belgium,  during  the  last  year  it  is  said  that  few  were  of 
greater  interest  than  the  congress  of  citizens  and  town 
planning.  This  is  practically  the  first  international  gathering 
of  the  kind  and  it  is  thought  that  the  ideas  promulgated  there 
will  be  taken  up  and  kept  alive  by  different  nations  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

The  central  idea  was  a  study  of  city  planning,  city  main¬ 
tenance  and  government,  and  as  this  includes  street  making 
and  house  building,  it  is  of  special  interest  to  the  makers  of 
paving  brick  and  also  should  hold  material  interest  for  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  face  brick  and  other  clay  products  used  in  towns 
and  cities.  The  first  feature  of  the  program  was  a  discussion 
of  city  planning  and  especially  in  regard  to  systematic  and 
progressive  extension.  This  covered  the  dimension  and  di¬ 
rection  of  streets  and  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  vacant 
lots,  the  choosing  of  sites  for  public  buildings,  the  harmonious 
relation  that  should  exist  among  buildings;  etc. 

Full  details  of  the  discussion  are  not  of  immediate  im¬ 
portance  to  the  brick  fraternity,  but  the  idea  itself  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind  because  there  is  a  lot  of  interest  in  city 
planning  and  city  development  in  this  country  that  may  be 
crystalized  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  meetings  of  this  kind. 
A  peculiar  fact  is,  that  while  most  of  the  older  countries  and 
some  of  the  new  ones,  including  Mexico,  Argentina,  Ecuador, 
gave  official  encouragement  to  this  congress,  the  United 
States  does  not  seem  to  have  been  included,  notwithstanding 
that  in  the  United  States  we  have  more  city  and  home 
building  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  are  making 
more  rapid  progress.  One  of  the  features  of  this  congress 
was  a  special  exhibit  made  up  of  material  of  diversified  char¬ 
acter,  but  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  questions  of 
civic  development  and  social  science.  It  was  decided  to  retain 
this  exhibit  fixed  or  itinerant  and  the  congress  unanimously 
decided  upon  the  organization  of  an  international  bureau  of 
commercial  information  having  its  headquarters  at  Brussels. 
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DRYING  OF  CLAY  WARES 


By  Ellis  Lovejoy. 


Part  VI. 


THE  DRYING  ABOVE  CONTINUOUS  KILNS. 


DRYING  ABOVE  a  continuous  kiln,  as  it  is 
done  quite  generally  in  Germany,  and  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent  in  this  country,  there  are  two  main 
problems  involved,  viz:  the  drying  and  the 
handling  of  the  ware. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  continuous 
kiln,  drying  was  almost  exclusively  done  in 
—  sheds  or  in  the  open  air  by  sun  and  wind,  but 

following  the  successful  operation  of  the  Hoffman  kiln  it  was 
quite  natural  and  logical  to  go  a  step  farther  in  the  economical 


Figure  1. 
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of  coal,  we  have  768,000  B.  T.  U.  in  radiated  heat.  If  the 
bricks  (American  size)  contain  one  pound  of  water  each, 
which  requires  970  B.  T.  U.  to  evaporate,  then  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  water  in  1,000  bricks  will  consume  970,000  B.  T.  U. 
The  available  heat,  if  all  of  it  could  be  used  in  drying  alone, 
will  suffice  to  dry  800  bricks  out  of  each  1,000  to  be  burned, 
but  we  undoubtedly  lose  more  than  half  of  the  heat  from  the 
kiln.  As  the  fuel  required  for  burning  increases,  we  have 
corresponding  increase  in  the  available  radiated  heat,  and  it 
may  be  possible  in  factories  with  high  fuel  consumption  and 
properly  constructed  buildings,  together  with  the  best  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  heat,  to  dry  the  ware  during  the  summer  season 

without  auxiliary  heat  supply. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 


Figure  2. 

performance  of  this  kiln  by  utilizing  its  radiated  heat  to  assist 

the  natural  air  in  drying  the  ware. 

The  first  dryers  thus  constructed  did  not  use  any  other 
heat  source,  but  merely  took  advantage  of  the  heat  radiating 
from  the  kiln  and  the  bricks  were  stacked  all  around  and 

above  it. 

Such  dryers,  one,  two  and  even  three  stories  high  can 
still  be  found  in  Germany  on  a  number  of  yards. 

Theoretically,  as  will  be  seen  later,  there  is  nearly  enough 
heat  from  a  continuous  kiln  to  dry  the  ware  to  be  burned  in 
the  kiln,  but  practically  so  much  of  it  is  lost  in  the  applica¬ 
tion,  in  sufficiently  heating  and  maintaining  the  temperature 
of  the  air  to  carry  the  moisture  taken  up,  in  radiation  loss 
from  the  buildings,  in  heating  the  ware  itself,  etc.,  that  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  requirement. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  radiation  loss  from  a  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  is  32  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  burning. 
If  we  assume  that  200  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  bricks  are 
used  in  the  burning,  then  we  will  have  the  value  of  64  pounds 
in  radiated  heat.  On  the  basis  of  12,000  B.  T.  U.  per  pound 


Figure  3. 

the  radiated  heat  by  no  means  suffices  to  dry  as  much  ware 
as  the  continuous  kiln  can  burn,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
factories  depending  entirely  upon  radiated  heat  cannot  op¬ 
erate  during  the  winter.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have 
additional  drying  facilities,  either  in  outside  sheds  or  by 
means  of  other  sources  of  heat  than  that  radiated  from  e 

kl  ^ig.  1  shows  a  factory  with  outside  sheds  contiguous  to 
the  kiln  Even  with  such  outside  sheds  for  additional  drying, 
on  many  yards  the  bricks  are  taken  from  the  racks  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  are  racked  on  the  ground  around  the  k  In, 
and  near  to  it,  as  seen  in  the  illustration  where  they  may 
become  fully  dry.  Thus  the  advantage  can  be  taken  of  favo 
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able  drying  weather  and  a  stock  of  dry  bricks  accumulated 

to  keep  the  kiln  in  full  operation  during  bad  weather  The 

Photograph  is  of  a  German  brick  plant  of  average  size  mak 

mg  1~,000  to  15,000  (German  size)  bricks  per  day. 

The  outside  drying  racks  hold  about  130,000  bricks;  50,000 

nf^h  S  Si6  PlaC6d  m  ,acks  around  the  kiln,  level  with  the  top 

wickets  h’  m  get  Ule  heat  radiated  from  ^e  kiln  walls  and 
ckets,  besides  more  or  less  circulation  from  the  kiln  ton- 

an  additional  50,000  are  placed  in  portable  racks,  forming 

tunnels  above  the  kiln,  which  will  be  described  later 

The  temperature  above  the  kiln  during  the  summer  varies 

grees  F)  anTth  4°  d6greeS  C‘  (68  degrees  R  to  104  de’ 
grees  .)  and  the  time  required  for  drying  is  from  five  to  ten 

In  this  plant  we  have  100,000  bricks  dried  by  heat  from 
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he  updraft  is  slow  and  where  condensation  occurs  under 
he  roof  there  are  placed  a  few  steam  pipes  below  the  monitor 
to  heat  up  the  air,  prevent  condensation  and  increase  the 

natuln  ^  air‘  In  SUCh  CaS6S  the  main  updraft  will' 

naturally  be  directed  towards  the  center  and  the  drying  of 

the  ware  in  the  side  racks  will  be  neglected.  One,  or  better 

wo  suctum  fans  in  the  monitor  are  doubtless  more  effective’ 

With  a  stronger  draft  throughout  which  the  fans  will  give' 

it  is  possible  to  force  the  air  to  the  side  racks  by  closing 

floor  openings  under  the  center  racks. 

In  kig.  2  we  have  a  system  devised  and  built  by  Cohrs 
about  thirty  years  ago.  The  drying  racks  are  placed  on  both 

wans  oTn  T  **  t0P  °f  the  kHnS’  tllUS  relievin*  the  kiln 
alls  of  the  dryer  load.  Vapor  stacks  are  placed  intermit¬ 
tently  between  the  racks,  being  connected  with  ducts  below 
the  ware.  The  heated  air,  coming  from  over  the  kiln  is 
drawn  down  through  the  ware  and  escapes  through  bottom 
openings  into  the  under  ducts,  thence  to  the  stacks.  The  dry- 


Figure  4. 


Figure  5. 


Figure  6. 

he  kiln  and  130,000  bricks  dried  in  outside  sheds,  with  stor- 
ige  space  in  which  to  accumulate  dry  bricks  during  good 
veather,  yet  the  need  of  additional  drying  facilities  is  urgently 

In  such  kiln  dryers  the  air  regulation  is  effected  by  open- 
ng  or  closing  the  windows,  according  to  the  wind  direction, 
t  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  drying,  besides  being  slow,  is 
iso  quite  irregular.  Sometimes  in  order  to  distribute  the 
eat  more  uniformly  a  sheet  metal  lining  with  openings  is 
laced  below  the  drying  floors  and  the  results  have  often 
een  bettered  by  doing  so.  Usually  the  floors  under  the  ware 
re  slotted  and  only  left  solid  in  the  aisles  to  compel  the  ris- 
ig  heat  to  pass  through  the  ware  before  escaping  through 
ie  windows  or  louvres  of  the  monitor  above. 


ing  space  is  confined  to  the  kiln  top  level,  and  hence,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  ware  should  be  delivered  from  the  machine  on  this 
floor,  so  that,  after  drying,  the  ware  only  needs  to  be  lowered. 

Most  of  the  modern  kiln  dryers  make  use  of  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  engine.  There  may  be  pipes  under  the  floors 
and  the  natural  updraft  system  be  used,  or  there  may  be  used 
steam  heating  coils  in  connection  with  a  fan  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  heating  tank  with  a  hot  water  system. 

We  must  mention  the  fact,  however,  that  European  plants 
do  not  have  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  available  in  our 
American  plants.  Their  engines  do  not  require  over  10 
pounds  of  steam  per  h.p.  hour— from  one-half  to  one-fourth  of 
the  consumption  in  this  country — and  hence  the  heat  derived 
from  this  source  is  comparatively  small. 

Other  kiln  dryers  make  use  of  the  heat  from  the  cooling 
chambers  by  means  of  a  small  fan.  Many  plants  use  both 
exhaust  steam  and  the  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers.  Any 
heat  taken  from  the  kiln,  however,  is  not  gratis;  it  must  be 
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replaced  in  some  way  and  more  fuel  in  the  burning  is  the 
result 

It  furthermore  is  a  fact  that  the  so-called  radiated  heat  is 
not  always  to  be  considered  as  being  gratis.  Whenever  an 
artificial  updraft  above  the  kiln  is  created  by  fans  or  any 
other  means  and  the  air  taken  from  the  top  or  surroundings 
of  the  kiln,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  fall  of  temperature  of  the 
kiln  walls  and  thus  indirectly  of  the  chambers  and  the  heat 
taken  must  be  replaced  by  more  fuel  in  the  kiln.  The  actua 
amount  of  radiated  heat,  therefore,  which  has  no  value  in  the 
kiln  operation  and  which  is  an  absolute  loss  except  as  it  may 
be  recovered  in  drying,  is  much  less  than  is  generally  claimed 
but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  turned  into  profits  provided 
its  value  is  not  more  than  offset  by  increased  labor  cost. 

As  regards  the  handling  of  the  ware  there  are  several 
systems  in  vogue.  Frequently  a  tray  elevator  is  used  for 
getting  the  ware  from  the  machine  below  to  the  upper  drying 
floors.  This  elevator  is  located  close  to  the  cutter,  as  we 
can  see  from  Fig.  3.  One  man  takes  off  two  or  three  bricks 
at  a  time  and  places  them  upon  the  tray  at  hand.  The  loader 
trays  go  up  and  on  their  downward  movement,  after  passing 
the  head  sprockets,  are  unloaded.  It  is  essential  that  empty¬ 
ing  and  filling  the  racks  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
fires  in  the  kiln  as  far  as  possible  in  order  that  the  bricks 
in  greatest  need  of  heat  shall  be  over  the  hottest  part  of  the 
kiln.  Where  the  drying  room  has  two  floors  a  man  on  the 


ing  the  lever,  the  frame  is  set  down  on  two  projecting  flooi 
beams.  In  Fig.  7  we  see  the  man  setting  down  the  last 
frame  and  thus  filling  the  space  or  so-called  tunnel. 

After  the  bricks  are  dried  they  are  loaded  on  wheelbar¬ 
rows  and  lowered  on  a  double  gravity  elevator  to  the  ground 
and  wheeled  into  the  chambers  of  the  kiln.  The  frames  re¬ 
main  on  the  drying  floors,  and  when  empty  are  returned  to 
the  turntable.  The  location  of  the  gravity  elevator  can  be 

seen  in  Fig.  1.  „ 

Instead  of  this  system  the  frames  may  be  filled  m  front  of 
the  cutter  on  the  ground  floor,  then  the  loaded  frames  are  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  drying  floor,  where  they  are  put  into  place  v 
lifting  cars  as  described,  or  by  similar  cars  of  a  better  design, 
and,  after  the  bricks  contained  therein  are  dry,  are  taken 
down  on  a  gravity  elevator.  A  better  plan,  which  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  later,  eliminates  the  portable  frames  and  the  pallets 

only  are  handled  by  the  lifting  cars. 

Again,  another  way  is  to  use  a  combination  of  tray  ele¬ 
vator  and  tray  conveyor  with  the  elimination  of  cars  entirely. 

(To  be  continued). 
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upper  floor  unloads  alternate  trays,  leaving  the  intermediate 
trays  for  the  man  on  the  lower  floor,  thus  the  racks  in  both 
floors  are  equally  filled  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  several  ways  of  conveying  the  ware  about  the 
drying  floor,  the  most  common  perhaps  being  the  car  system, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  use.  We  have  a  series  of  il¬ 
lustrations  before  us  of  one  such  system,  not  necessarily  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  the  best.  In  Fig.  4  we  see  the  upper  part  of 
the  tray  elevator.  The  man  in  front  of  it  is  taking  off  the 
bricks  and  placing  them  in  the  frame  to  the  left,  which  is 
standing  on  two  wooden  blocks,  or  footings,  on  top  of  a  turn¬ 
table  The  frame  consists  of  seven  shelves,  each  made  up 
of  four  narrow  strips  of  wood,  so  that  a  brick  is  always  rest¬ 
ing  on  two  strips.  After  one  side  is  filled  the  turntable  with 
frame  is  swung  around  180  degrees  and  the  other  side  is 

filled.  .  .  , 

As  soon  as  this  is  done  a  man  pushes  a  car  of  specia 

design  under  the  frame  between  the  footings  and,  by  lifting 
a  lever,  catches  the  frame  under  the  upper  shelf  on  two  pro¬ 
jecting  arms.  In  Fig.  5  we  see  the  frame  just  being  taken 
off,  while  in  Fig.  6  we  have  the  car  with  its  leverage  to  the 
rear  and  the  two  projecting  arms  to  the  front,  ready  to  be 
pushed  under  the  frame. 

The  loaded  car  is  moved  to  the  transfer  car  and  with  i 
is  pushed  along  until  opposite  the  space  being  filled.  The  car 
is  run  off  the  transfer,  pushed  into  the  space  and,  by  lower- 


THE  CUSTOM  of  protecting  home  industries  and  theieby 
increasing  the  use  of  products  which,  are  made  at  home 
is  a  matter  which  the  government  has  disregarded 
mostly  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  government  is  lately 
trying  hard  to  do  away  with  this  policy  and  adopt  a  policy 
which  will  give  home  industries  better  chance  to  bid  on  gov¬ 
ernment  work,  and  get  local  material  specified.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  new  postoffice  building  to  be  erected  m  Port¬ 
land  Ore.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  issued  a  general 
letter  defining  the  attitude  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  use  of  local  stone  and  other  material  in  construc¬ 
tion  of  federal  buildings.  The  letter  states  in  part  that  the 
department  always  declines  to  indicate  by  name  or  brand  any 
particular  material,  fixture,  appliance  or  method  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  public  buildings,  but  specifies  the  grade 
of  both  materials  and  labor.  The  department  is  always  grati¬ 
fied  whenever  local  material  or  labor  are  found  to  answer  its 
requirements,  but  it  cannot  undertake  to  restrict  bidders  to 
local  materials  and  labor.  Whenever  the  department  has  in¬ 
formation  concerning  an  available  stone  or  face  brick  it  en¬ 
deavors  to  draw  its  specifications  so  that  proposals  may  be 
submitted  on  these  materials,  but  cannot  do  so  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  materials  of  the  same  class  produced  elsewhere.  All 
local  material  specified  or  required  in  a  federal  building  which 
the  contractor  may  submit  are  given  always  due  consid- 

^It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  clayworkers  will  get  together  and 
submit  brick  and  clay  product  samples  to  the  supervising 
architect  of  the  Treasury  Department,  so  that  he  will  nov 
what  articles  there  are  made  in  this  Northwest  section  and 
will  be  able  to  draw  his  specifications  up  according  y.  ls 
not  only  applies  for  the  present  to  the  Portland  postoffice 
building,  but  to  any  city  in  this  section,  which  sooner  or  latei 
will  have  a  government  building  erected  in  their  midst 

Mr  J  R  Miller,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  Denny  - 
Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company  of  Seattle  as  general ^man¬ 
ager  and  treasurer  since  the  organization  of  the  company 
nine  years  ago,  has  resigned  his  position  on  account  of  the 
condition  of  his  health.  Mr.  Miller  will  probably  make  his 
home  in  California,  where  he  lived  before  coming  to  fe  • 
Another  resignation  in  the  same  company  is  ia  • 

Blaine  R.  Smith,  who  is  the  Oregon  manager  of  the  Denny - 
Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company.  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  brothe . 
were  the  owners  of  the  Western  Clay  Manufacturing  Cmn- 
pany  and  have  been  in  business  in  Portland  for  26  ye 
They  sold  their  plant  three  years  ago  to  the  Denny -Ren 
Clay  and  Coal  Company.  After  the  transfer  of  their  propert 
the  Denny-Renton  Company  retained  Mr.  Smith  1 
of  their  Oregon  plants. 
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NORTHWESTERN  CLAY  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION. 

Meeting  Called  on  Short  Notice — Good  Program  Improvised 
Much  Interest  Shown  and  Good  Meeting  Held. 


THE  Northwestern  Clay  Association  held  its  sixth  annuaJ 
convention  January  20  and  21  at  the  West  Hotel,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Secretary  Anderson  of  the  organization  has  been 
in  ill  health  for  several  months  and  a  short  time  previously 
the  officials  requested  F.  B.  Martin  of  the  Minneapolis  office 
of  the  Twin  City  Brick  Company  to  take  up  the  work  and  start 
a  convention.  Mr.  Martin  was  there  with  the  goods  and  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  convention  Marathoner.  In  remarkably  short  time 
he  got  out  letters  to  members  and  prospective  members,  called 
a  meeting  and  took  steps  for  holding  the  convention.  Although 
notice  given  w-as  very  short,  the  attendance  was  up  to  the 
average,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  would  have  been  better 
had  there  been  a  little  more  time  available.  It  was  desired 
to  hold  the  gathering  early,  so  that  there  might  not  be  any 
detained  by  early  preparations  for  spring  work,  and  all  hands 
agreed  that  Acting  Secretary  Martin  made  good. 

There  was  a  more  active  interest  shown  in  the  meeting 
than  in  previous  gatherings  and  a  more  practical  line  of  talks 
and  discussion  resulted.  Much  real  good  resulted  from  the 
discussions  and  questions  and  brickmakers  seemed  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  information  brought  out  in  discussion. 

After  the  usual  opening  preliminaries,  which  were  cut 
short,  President  Cobb  made  a  brief  comment  upon  conditions 
and  stated  that  in  lieu  of  a  formal  president’s  address  he 
would  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  Butterworth  before  the  National 
Face  Brick  Association,  which  was  printed  in  the  December 
number  of  The  Clay-Worker.  This  practical  address  was  well 
received. 

Committees  on  nominations  and  resolutions  were  named  as 
follows:  Nominations— S.  W.  Vance,  Crookston,  Minn.;  C. 
J.  Swanson,  Minneapolis;  on  resolutions— T.  J.  Murray,  Min¬ 
neapolis;  G.  E.  Nettleton,  Mason  City,  Iowa;  L.  J.  Rose,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

S.  E.  Cullem,  of  Minneapolis,  made  an  address  on  kiln 
and  plant  building.  He  regarded  the  brick  business  in  the 
United  States  as  about  at  the  same  point  as  it  was  in  Ger¬ 
many  fifty  years  ago,  and  recommended  that  methods  be 
brought  down  to  date.  He  urged  improved  methods  of  deter¬ 
mining  cost  and  expense,  and  suggested  economies  in  fuel, 
and  the  producer  gas  system  and  continuous  kilns. 

A  talk  on  the  open  price  policy  by  Iverson  C.  Wells,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  made  at  this  session. 

A.  C.  Ochs,  of  Springfield,  Minn.,  suggested  that  a  field 
man  should  be  maintained  by  different  associations  to  travel 
and  inspect  plants  and  give  expert  suggestions  upon  means 
to  overcome  troubles  which  develop  in  and  around  brick 
plants.  He  thought  that  if  five  or  six  states  were  included, 
this  could  be  done  to  good  advantage. 

Mr.  Winter,  of  Mason  City,  la.,  told  of  his  company's  ex¬ 
perience  in  discoloration  of  brick,  which  he  regarded  as  often 
due  more  to  the  use  of  coal  with  sulphur  in  it  than  to  the 
clay  itself.  They  have  a  fourteen-chamber  continuous  kiln 
and  they  burn  washed  nut  Southern  Illinois  coal.  Answering 
a  question,  he  added  that  they  burn  all  kinds  of  product  in 
the  same  kilns — common  brick,  hollow  building  block  and 
drain  tile,  and  they  all  burn  well,  the  lower  tiers  as  well  as 
the  upper.  They  are  able  to  burn  off  in  about  thirty-six 
hours,  against  about  seventy  hours  or  more. 

L.  J.  Rose  read  a  paper  which  was  delivered  by  President 
Molding,  of  the  National  Face  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  favoring  a  plan  of  adopting  uniform  methods. 

Secretary  Martin  read  a  paper  delivered  by  Harvey  W. 
Holmes,  of  the  Puritan  Brick  Company,  before  the  same  con¬ 
vention,  on  price  cutting  and  salesmanship. 

George  Prescott,  attending  as  a  delegate  from  the  Brick¬ 


layers’  Union,  was  called  upon  and  stated  that  he  felt  there 
should  be  a  closer  relation  between  his  union  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  since  the  workmen  are  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
clay  products  to  make  their  living,  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  deeply  interested  in  seeing  the  clay  wares  used  as  widely 
as  possible.  This  started  a  little  discussion  as  to  how  much 
co-operation  bricklayers,  as  a  rule,  showed  toward  extending 
the  use  of  brick.  Some  criticism  was  made  of  their  unwil¬ 
lingness  in  the  country  to  learn  to  make  a  simple  sketch  so 
they  could  talk  to  a  farmer  about  the  cost  of  building  a  house 
or  barn.  In  general  it  was  felt  that  the  interests  of  work¬ 
man  and  manufacturer  were  so  closely  allied  that  a  closer 
affiliation  should  exist  and  the  unions  should  be  supplied  with 
printed  matter  advancing  the  value  of  brick  as  a  building 
material. 

The  Banquet. 

The  banquet  was  a  delightful  little  gathering  in  the  din¬ 
ing  room  of  the  West  Hotel.  The  Minneapolis  Ladies’  Quar¬ 
tette  sang  a  number  of  selections  during  the  evening. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  George  M.  Gillette,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company,  and  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Employers’  Association.  Mr.  Gillette  was  a 
member  of  a  commission  about  six  years  ago  to  make  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  matter  of  workmen’s  accident  compen¬ 
sation.  At  that  time  there  were  no  such  laws  in  operation 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  commission  had  to  go  abroad 
to  secure  any  definite  information.  Mr.  Gillette  has  given 
the  subject  exhaustive  study  and  he  is  therefore  thoroughly 
qualified  to  speak  upon  the  question  assigned  him:  “The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.’’  He  indicated  why  he,  as  an 
employer,  has  become  interested  in  the  matter,  explaining 
that  it  was  because  he  realized  the  gross  injustice  done 
under  the  old  law  applying  to  master  and  servant.  The  ec¬ 
centricities  of  juries  resulted  in  one  injured  workman  being 
denied  any  recompense  for  his  injuries  because  of  some  act 
of  contributory  negligence  of  his  own,  while  a  much  less  de¬ 
serving  case  would  recover  excessive  and  undeserved  dam¬ 
ages.  It  resulted  in  excessive  costs  for  court  fees,  lawyers’ 
fees,  adjusters,  while  the  real  victim  of  the  hazards  of  in¬ 
dustry  usually  received  a  very  small  return,  and  often  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  Thus,  by  diverting  the  amounts  spent  in  compen¬ 
sating  for  accidents  in  industry  through  excessive  charges 
connected  with  the  old  system,  into  the  hands  of  the  injured 
and  their  dependents,  a  gross  waste  would  be  stopped,  and 
the  aid  applied  where  it  was  needed.  At  the  time  the  com¬ 
mission  went  abroad,  there  were  only  two  civilized  countries, 
besides  the  United  States,  which  did  not  then  have  compen¬ 
sation  laws.  They  were  Switzerland,  where  a  law  had  been 
passed  by  the  legislature  but  had  been  rejected  at  the  ref¬ 
erendum  which  applies  to  all  legislation  of  that  country,  and 
Turkey  (if  Turkey  can  be  classed  as  a  civilized  country). 

There  were  good  reasons  why  this  country  was  behind  in 
the  matter,  for  there  were  and  are  constitutional  limitations 
existing  here  which  do  not  exist  in  other  countries.  The 
different  states  have  different  constitutional  limitations.  It 
was  long  feared  that  it  was  impossible  to  legally  arrange  a 
compensation  law  which  would  be  effective,  because  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  extension  of  the 
police  power  of  the  state  has  accomplished  it,  and  several 
laws  have  been  upheld  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  different 
states. 

The  work  of  the  Minnesota  commission  in  studying  the 
question  had  an  effect  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  The 
ideas  gathered  were  discussed  at  meetings  held  with  other 
commissions  from  sister  states  at  various  places,  and  the 
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New  Jersey  law,  which  was  regarded  as  the  pattern  of  the 
Minnesota  law,  was  drafted  largely  along  the  lines  of  the 
findings  of  the  Minnesota  commission.  This  law  was  the 
presumptive-elective,  which,  retaining  to  the  individual  and 
the  employer  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  the  law,  was  so 
arranged  that  to  refuse  it  called  for  considerable  specific 
action,  so  that  the  presumption  was  that  all  accepted  its  pro¬ 
visions  unless  they  gave  notice  that  they  did  not,  and  the 
burdens  upon  those  that  did  not  accept  it,  were  such  as  to 
make  it  more  desirable  to  come  under  the  law. 

In  Minnesota,  the  new  law  has  been  in  effect  since  October 
1,  and  in  that  time,  Hennepin  county  (of  which  Minneapolis 
is  the  county  seat)  has  had  about  150  cases  under  this  law. 
And  the  work  has  been  largely  merely  approving  of  settle¬ 
ments  arranged  between  employer  and  employe,  and  has  been 
by  one  judge  in  chambers  at  a  minimum  of  time  and  without 
additional  expense. 

Upon  the  subject  of  state  insurance,  Mr.  Gillette  was  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  it  was  wise  or  expedient.  He  felt  that 
the  state  should  not  invade  the  field  of  private  enterprise. 
He  rather  inclined  to  one  large  mutual  company  in  the  state, 
believing  that  there  was  business  enough  and  the  lisks  and 
hazards  were  numerous  enough  and  widely  separated  to 
allow  such  a  business  to  operate  with  safety,  the  law  of 
averages  justifying  the  belief  that  such  a  company  could  do 
business  in  safety.  Professing  no  opposition  to  stock  com¬ 
panies,  he  still  felt  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  em¬ 
ployers  paying  a  liberal  commission  to  insurance  solicitors 
to  solicit  business  covering  their  liability  risks,  nor  yet  the 
additional  costs  of  maintaining  expensive  offices  in  New  York 
and  expensive  forces  of  adjusters  throughout  the  territory. 

In  practice,  there  should  be  no  adjusters,  since  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  for  practically  all  adjustments. 

An  evil  which  is  bound  to  develop  and  which  has  shown 
itself,  is  that  of  maligning.  Cases  have  been  known  where 
a  workman  had  an  accident  insurance  or  benefit  policy  in  an 
insurance  or  fraternal  society,  whose  payments  during  disa¬ 
bility  plus  the  payments  from  the  employer,  for  half  his 
regular  wage,  brought  him  in  more  than  he  earned  when  he 
was  well.  To  guard  against  this  somewhat,  the  provision 
was  inserted  in  the  law  that  no  benefits  should  be  available 
until  after  two  weeks.  One  of  the  items  which  was  struck 
out  of  the  law  when  under  consideration  was  one  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  employe  should  pay  a  slight  assessment  into 
a  fund  which  should  defray  some  benefit  fund.  He  did  not 
care  whether  it  went  to  a  different  use  than  those  now  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  law,  and  if  the  employer  was  not  relieved  of 
any  of  the  costs,  the  payment  by  the  employe  would  tend  to 
give  him  a  closer  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  fund. 
His  own  firm  had  found  one  very  good  result  from  the  law, 
was  in  bringing  the  men  closer  together.  They  came  into 
the  office  to  ask  for  their  accident  insurance  or  compensation 
with  as  much  freedom  as  they  did  for  their  regular  pay. 
And  this  was  on  such  a  good  basis,  and  so  different  from 
the  old  way  of  contest  and  opposition  and  litigation. 

A  strong  cause  for  his  favoring  the  compensation  law, 
was  also  the  fact  that  juries  have  been  easily  influenced,  and 
where  the  defendant  was  a  corporation,  the  latter  had  hardly 
an  equal  show  at  trial.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  uphold¬ 
ing  the  integrity  and  honor  of  the  courts,  and  felt  that  doing 
away  with  the  inequalities  which  resulted  from  the  widely 
varying  customs  of  industrial  accident  suits  would  be  a  great 
step  toward  a  better  estimation  of  the  courts  in  the  public 
mind. 

The  effect  of  the  law  has  been  to  raise  liability  insurance 
rates  from  50  per  cent,  to  200  per  cent.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  under  the  old  law,  hardly  one  in  eight  accidents  re¬ 
covered  damages.  Now  all  of  the  eight  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
cover,  and  this  means  that  while  the  latter  may  not  average 
as  much,  the  total  is  greater. 

The  Second  Day. 

C.  F.  Ireland,  of  Minneapolis,  presented  to  the  convention 
his  plans  for  starting  a  monthly  publication,  to  be  known  as 
the  “Western  dayman,”  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  clay  industry  of  the  Northwest.  On  motion,  the  associa¬ 
tion  formally  made  the  publication-to-be  the  official  organ  of 


the  organization,  along  with  an  assurance  of  moral  support 
for  the  enterprise. 

A  very  interesting  talk  was  that  of  Prof.  F.  F.  Grout,  of 
the  department  of  mineralogy  and  geology  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  He  spoke  on  some  practical  results  of  geo¬ 
logical  surveys  of  clays  in  Minnesota.  He  had  a  map,  show¬ 
ing  the  deposits  of  clay  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and 
described  briefly  the  conclusions  of  geologists  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  deposits.  The  bulk  of  the  clay  in  the  state, 
that  from  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  state,  is  a 
kind  of  blue  shale,  which  does  not  stand  up  well  under  burn¬ 
ing.  As  it  is  four-fifths  of  the  clay  of  the  state,  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  determine  if,  by  an  admixture  of  a  more  fusible 
clay,  it  cannot  be  made  into  a  commercially  successful 
product.  He  believed  that  it  could  be  made  into  a  fancy 
rough  brick  of  the  texture  of  those  which  have  been  so  pop¬ 
ular  of  recent  years.  Specimens  burned  in  a  small  oven  at 
the  university  produced  a  rough  brick  with  a  kind  of  glazed 
surface.  Certain  fire  clays  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Granite  Falls  which  have  proved  to  be  infusible  after  be¬ 
ing  heated  and  cooled  several  times,  and  were  inclined  to 
chip  and  break.  His  judgment  was  that  it  needed  a  more 
fusible  and  plastic  binder  to  make  it  workable.  He  referred 
to  the  washing  of  clays  at  plants  at  Hutchinson  and  Red 
Wing,  where  it  seems  to  be  commercially  successful.  At  the 
Hutchinson  plant,  the  material  being  washed  is  the  same  as 
that  of  four-fifths  of  the  clay  of  the  state,  which  contains  . 
lime,  and  it  is  being  put  to  good  use.  The  use  of  coal  con¬ 
taining  sulphur  is  likely  to  help  kill  lime  before  a  brick  is 
burned  to  vitrification.  At  the  same  time  it  is  apt  to  produce 
an  efflorescence  upon  the  brick. 

This  brought  out  comments  from  different  ones  upon 
efflorescence  upon  brick.  It  was  stated  by  several  that  the 
efflorescence  which  appears  upon  face  brick  is  generally  apt 
to  be  due  to  the  common  brick  behind  it,  or  else  from  the 
effect  of  smoke  in  the  outside  atmosphere.  The  efflorescence 
will  come  through  the  joints  and  will  run  down  the  outside 
of  the  face  brick.  Mr.  Madsen,  proprietor  of  the  plant  at 
Hutchinson,  which  was  referred  to  as  washing  its  clay,  stated 
that  washing  seemed  to  make  a  drain  tile  which  hardened 
upon  exposure  to  the  weather.  After  six  months  exposure, 
the  tile  will  endure  weather  and  frost  better  than  other 
products. 

Prof.  Grout’s  talk  was  greatly  enjoyed  and  he  was  asked 
numerous  questions  of  a  practical  nature  regarding  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  clay  under  differing  conditions,  which  he  answered 
with  great  good  nature. 

The  Question  Box. 

This  started  much  interest  on  the  part  of  all  present,  and 
was  the  liveliest  session  of  all.  The  first  question  was 
whether  it  is  preferable  to  do  work  around  the  plant  by  the 
day  or  by  piece  or  contract  work.  A  number  spoke  upon 
this  subject,  and  all  seemed  to  favor  the  piece-work  system. 
One  told  of  being  unable  to  get  1,600  a  day  handled  by  day 
work,  while  by  contract,  the  average  for  ten  hours  was  done. 
Some  complained  of  inability  to  get  piece  work  instituted. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  incentive  for  getting  through  early 
and  going  home  should  be  used,  and  there  was  no  objection 
to  shortening  the  hours  in  so  doing.  It  resulted  in  all  parts 
of  the  work  operating  in  team  work.  If  there  was  a  tie-up 
at  any  point  in  the  work,  the  other  workmen  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  help  remove  the  cause  in  order  to  get  going  again 
speedily,  while  under  day  work  they  would  wait  until  the 
cause  was  remedied  by  those  where  the  trouble  occurred. 
One  system  was  to  regard  a  set  number  as  a  day’s  work  for 
a  crew,  and  entitling  them  to  full  pay  for  a  day  when  the 
number  was  reached,  and  all  over  that  number  went  upon 
extra  pay  as  an  additional  hour  or  more.  In  the  matter  of 
a  breakdown,  it  was  felt  that  the  men  were  not  at  fault  and 
they  were  paid  for  the  time  that  they  would  have  been  at 
work. 

One  man  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  know  what  the 
work  was  worth  in  order  to  apportion  the  cost  and  payment 
intelligently. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  operating  by  electric  motors, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  cheaper,  but  some 
preferred  belt  connected  from  shafts,  as  a  means  of  equal- 


izing  the  loads,  rather  than  by  direct  connected  motors.  One 
told  of  operating  a  set  of  motors,  and  keeping  them  in  good 
shape  by  watching  them  and  seeing  if  they  run  hard,  and 
tended  to  heat  or  to  grind,  and  immediately  correcting  the 
trouble  and  removing  the  cause.  As  a  result,  they  have  had 
very  little  difficulty  with  loss  of  time  from  breakdowns. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  M.  C.  Madsen,  Hutchinson,  Minn. 

Vice  president,  B.  Frank  Pay,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Secretary-treasurer,  F.  B.  Martin,  Minneapolis  (Lumber 
Exchange). 

Executive  committee,  the  president  and  secretary,  ex- 
officio;  E.  H.  Cobb,  Minneapolis;  F.  J.  Nixon,  Duluth;  A.  C. 
Ochs,  Springfield,  Minn. 

Legislative  committee,  Hon.  C.  J.  Swanson,  Minneapolis; 
S.  W.  Vance,  Crookston;  Geo.  Rathjens,  St.  Paul;  Herman 
Schroeder,  Shakopee,  Minn.;  C.  K.  Willard,  Heron  Lake, 

Minn. 

Publicity  committee,  L.  G.  Rose,  Minneapolis;  T.  J.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Minneapolis;  Rufus  P.  Morton,  Princeton,  Minn.;  George 
Swanson,  Minneapolis;  Geo.  Preston,  Minneapolis;  C.  F.  Ire¬ 
land,  Minneapolis. 

The  convention  closed  with  the  members  in  an  optimistic 
spirit,  anticipating  a  better  and  more  active  year  than  ever. 

The  Resolutions. 

Extended  thanks  to  the  management  of  the  West  Hotel, 
for  courtesies  extended;  to  the  retiring  officers;  to  ex-Secre- 
tary  Anderson;  to  all  speakers;  favored  continuing  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  publicity  upon  a  larger  scale  if  possible;  favored 
further  legislation  to  eliminate  unfair  and  discriminatory 
freight  rates;  favored  letters  being  sent  out  by  the  secretary 
to  secure  details  of  information  upon  stock,  capacity  of  plant 
and  trade  information  generally;  and  favored  the  secretary 
maintaining  a  question  department  upon  troubles  and  prob¬ 
lems.  Thanks  were  extended  to  F.  B.  Martin,  the  acting  sec¬ 
retary,  for  his  faithful  and  efficient  work 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker: 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


ALL  HANDS  ARE  GLAD  to  see  the  way  that  1914  is 
starting  off.  If  it  is  not  already  booming,  it  is  at  least 
showing  a  marked  improvement  in  the  way  of  improved 
sentiment.  Prospects  are  livening  up  early  and  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  greater  activity  generally,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  building  lines. 

The  brick  manufacturers  have  not  had  the  best  season 
possible  during  1913,  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  new  year 
with  considerable  interest.  Should  the  season  continue  to 
improve  there  is  a  probability  that  the  stocks  for  early  spring 
will  prove  inadequate  to  last  until  the  new  burnings  are  avail¬ 
able.  But  this  will  be  governed  largely  by  the  opening  of 
warm  weather.  Should  the  spring  open  early  and  allow  a 
start  on  kiln  burning  before  the  spring  is  far  along,  there  will 
be  little  likelihood  of  any  shortage  beyond  a  possible  isolated 
instance. 

There  will  be  a  greater  volume  of  brick  construction  this 
year  than  a  year  ago  from  present  indications.  The  number 
of  reports  of  buildings  to  be  built  of  any  form  of  cement  or 
concrete  is  less  this  year.  Outside  of  stucco  on  wood  or 
metal  lath  and  some  on  hollow  clay  tile,  cement  is  becoming 
a  small  factor  in  residence  and  small  store  building  construc¬ 
tion.  In  larger  building  construction  conditions  are  different, 
for  reinforced  concrete  construction  is  commanding  consid¬ 
erable  attention,  but  even  here  there  is  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
crease.  This  State  has  been  comparatively  free  from  serious 
accidents  in  concrete  construction,  but  one  occurred  during 
the  past  month  in  the  roof  of  a  building  at  the  insane  asylum 
at  Anoka,  Minn.,  which  collapsed.  It  occurred  when  there 
were  no  workmen  around.  The  usual  argument  ensued  as  to 
where  the  blame  belonged.  The  architect  suspected  frozen 
concrete  and  the  builder  thought  the  work  was  all  right  and 
according  to  the  plans,  so  if  there  were  any  fault  it  was  in 


the  plan.  Repairs  were  started  at  once,  and  the  question  will 
be  worked  out  later  as  to  who  was  at  fault. 

The  Minneapolis  Builders’  Exchange  held  its  annual  elec¬ 
tion  recently  and  elected  Maurice  Schumacher  as  president.. 
He  is  a  general  contractor  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  brick 
and  other  construction  in  the  city.  James  H.  Brown,  another 
general  contractor,  who  has  also  done  a  great  deal  of  credit¬ 
able  brick  work,  was  elected  second  vice-president.  E.  H. 
Cobb,  retiring  president,  was  elected  a  director.  Mr.  Cobb  is 
of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company.  Tony  Hedborg  of 
James  Leek  &  Co.  and  J.  L.  Robinson,  also  a  general  con¬ 
tractor,  were  elected  directors  with  Mr.  Cobb. 

The  proposed  new  Palace  theater  to  be  erected  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  on  Hennepin  avenue  near  Fourth  street,  is  to  be  built 
exterior  and  interior  of  marble  and  terra  cotta.  Adjoining  the 
structure  and  running  to  the  corner  of  Fourth  street,  is  to  be 
a  building  of  brown  glazed  brick  and  terra  cotta,  similar  to 
the  Andrews  Hotel,  directly  across  Hennepin  avenue.  This 
building  may  be  changed  from  a  hotel  as  originally  contem¬ 
plated  to  an  office  building.  Both  are  proposed  by  George 
Benz  &  Sons  of  St.  Paul,  who  own  the  site. 

Robert  Kohn,  the  New  York  architect,  was  a  recent  visitor 
in  the  Twin  Cities  and  lectured  upon  harmonious  construc¬ 
tion.  He  urged  that  the  cities  look  to  the  erection  of  attract¬ 
ive  and  shapely  business  structures  early  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  community  has  become  old  and  architectural  of¬ 
fenses  have  multiplied  before  starting  to  maintain  a  standard 
of  architectural  attractiveness. 

It  is  rumored  at  Hopkins,  Minn.,  that  the  Red  Wing  Sewer 
Pipe  Company  has  secured  an  option  on  clay  beds  at  Eden 
Prairie,  about  ten  miles  from  Hopkins.  The  company  has  a 
large  plant  at  Hopkins. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  St.  Paul  Builders’  Exchange  was 
given  January  26  in  the  parlors  of  the  St.  Paul  Hotel.  It 
was  attended  by  450  members  of  the  trade,  being  the  largest 
gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  Twin  Cities.  An  elab¬ 
orate  program  of  vaudeville,  motion  pictures  and  a  playlet 
without  words  was  given,  representing  the  experiences  of 
Peddle,  Skinnaman  &  Co.,  builders,  in  their  efforts  to  get 
work  by  cutting  prices  down  and  then  to  recoup  themselves 
by  beating  down  the  bids  of  the  sub-contractors.  In  the  end 
they  go  into  bankruptcy.  Addresses  were  made  by  Governor 
Eberliart,  Mayor  Keller  and  J.  Adam  Bede,  former  Congress¬ 
man  from  the  Sixth  district  of  Minnesota.  The  affair  was  in 
charge  of  a  competent  committee,  including  a  number  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  brick  industry. 

St.  Paul  has  work  under  way  for  widening  Robert  street, 
which  is  one  of  the  city’s  principal  retail  streets.  Buildings 
will  be  cut  back  for  twenty  feet  and  new  fronts  will  be  in¬ 
stalled.  In  working  out  this  rebuilding  many  of  the  new 
fronts  will  be  of  glazed  and  enameled  brick  and  terra  cotta 
work.  It  is  expected  that  the  rebuilt  street  will  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  to  be  found  anywhere,  since  the  fronts  will  all 
be  new  at  once,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  attain  a  har¬ 
mony  of  relation  between  the  different  buildings  which  is  sel¬ 
dom  encountered  in  America.  The  brick  and  clay  trade 
should  be  able  to  profit  much  by  this  change,  since  it  will  be 
a  standing  advertisement  to  the  artistic  possibilities  of  these 
materials.  t.  WIN. 


High  Grade  Fire  Brick. — Fire  brick  which  will  stand  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  2,000  degrees  Centigrade  are  not  made.  For 
such  a  high  temperature  a  brick  made  of  pure  alumina  and 
pure  magnesia  will  answer  the  purpose.  High  grade  fire 
brick,  silicia  brick  and  dina  brick  all  melt  below  1,800  de¬ 
grees  Centigrade.  Chrome  brick  will  stand  a  temperature 
above  2,000  degrees.  Pure  magnesite  brick  will  stand  2,150 
degrees,  while  pure  zirkon  oxide  brick  will  stand  about  2,600 
degrees. — Sprechsaal,  No.  51,  1913. 


The  Best  Kiln  for  Small  Capacity. — When  the  yearly  ca¬ 
pacity  for  country  demand  will  run  from  3  to  4  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  brick,  the  most  economical  kiln  will  be  the  zig-zag  kiln. 
Such  kiln  could  be  built  for  12,000  marks  and  will  use  about 
300  pounds  of  coal  per  1,000  brick.  The  kiln  will  have  12 
chambers,  12  feet  long,  5%  feet  wide,  and  7%  feet  high.  The 
chimney  must  be  75  feet  high  and  be  about  3  feet  square  in¬ 
side.  This  kiln  will  burn  about  35,000  brick  per  week,  and 
will  be  very  easy  to  handle  and  repair. — Deut.  Topf  &  Z.  Z  , 
No.  104,  1913. 
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WHAT  A  DESIGN  WILL  DO  FOR  YOU 
AT  LITTLE  OR  NO  EXPENSE. 


By  Mansur  B.  Oakes. 


ID  YOU  EVER  sell  goods  on  the  Road? 

If  so,  don’t  you  remember  the  joy  that  ran  down 
your  spine  whenever  a  prospective  customer  remem¬ 
bered  your  face  from  the  last  time? 

It  usually  meant  a  glad  hand — an  easy  entrance  into  a 

business  talk. 

Your  face  was  your  trade-mark. 

It  connected  your  visits. 

It  stood  for  something. 

Then  why  not  put  a  face  on  your  advertising? 

A  good  honest  face  that  will  always  be  recognized  by  every 
one  as  representing  you. 

Would  it  pay? 

This  can  be  answered  positively  by  the  experiences  of 
concerns  that  have  worked  out  and  rightfully  used  trade¬ 
mark  designs. 

Put  yourself  on  the  buyer’s  side  for  a  minute. 

Do  you  know  your  own  neighborhood  children  as  intimately 

as  you  do  the  “Gold  Dust  Twins”? 

Your  wife  lets  “the  Gold  Dust  Twins  do  the  work”— not  be¬ 
cause  other  soap  powders  won’t  do  it — but  because  they  are 
so  ready  to  do  it  that  they  come  into  her  mind  whenever  she 
has  a  task  in  their  line. 

When  you  go  into  a  grocery  to  buy  baking  powder  there 
are  half  a  dozen  brands  on  the  shelves.  All  are  advertised 
goods. 

But  your  mind  at  once  gives  first  place  to  the  Royal  can 
because  the  Royal  ad.  is  the  Royal  can— and  every  time  you 
have  seen  that  can  in  an  ad.  you  have  been  told  that  Royal  is 
pure. 

And  you  buy  “Royal.” 

That  is  why  the  manufacturers  of  the  Royal  brand  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  value  the  name  as  a  greater  asset  than  all  their 
factories. 

Some  trade-marked  names  have  become  such  household 
words  that  we  think  of  the  things  they  stand  for  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  species.  There  is  vaseline,  for  instance — and 
sapolio.  Both  are  private  names.  Both  are  private  for¬ 
tunes. 

But  the  trade-mark  that  is  easiest  to  introduce  is  the  one 
that  links  the  design  with  the  article. 

The  Victor  talking  machine  people  struck  a  popular  chord 
when  they  reproduced  the  picture  of  a  common  dog  caught  in 
the  act  of  “listening  to  his  master’s  voice”— as  it  came  out  of 
a  “Victor.” 

The  dog  is  the  trade-mark — so  is  the  “Victor."  This  par¬ 
ticular  trade-mark  stands  today  as  the  first  and  last  word  in 
the  advertising  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  advertisers. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  has  just  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  on  advertising,  and  in  it  is  a  page  of  reproduced  trade¬ 
marks.  There  are  twenty  in  the  group — all  ones  that  every 


intelligent  person  would  recognize  at  a  glance  as  familiar 
“ad.  faces.” 

But  the  ones  that  you  would  know  best  couple  the  name 
with  the  thing. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  you  feel  that  you  do  not  do  any  ad¬ 
vertising  or  that  you  could  not  advertise  to  advantage. 

That  your  business  is  too  local. 

But  every  concern  does  advertise,  more  or  less — for  the 
reason  that  it  cannot  help  it. 

There  are  the  bill-heads,  the  letter-heads  and  the  outside 
of  the  works,  they  advertise  you  whether  you  give  any  heed 
to  them  or  not. 

Just  suppose  that  you  used  plain  note  paper  on  which  to 
render  your  bills. 

That  would  advertise  the  fact  that  you  don’t  do  much 
business  and  that  you  pay  no  attention  to  details.  That  your 
product  may  be  all  right,  but  your  manner  of  carrying  on 
your  business  antiquated  and  expensive— expensive  because 
modern  methods  cut  the  costs. 

Again,  suppose  that  you  used  printed  bill-heads  but  that 
they  were  “sloppy”  in  appearance.  You  would  be  judged  by 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  would  see  your  stationery 
at  a  time  when  they  would  not  see  you. 

But  suppose  that  your  bill-heads  are  forceful  that  they 
stand  out  as  distinctive— that  they  make  others  look  upon 
them  as  models. 

Then  they  advertise  with  force  for  good  every  time  they 
are  taken  out  of  an  envelope.  They  add  respect  to  the  bills. 

And  more  than  that! 

They  linger  in  the  brain — at  least  the  impression  stays  a 
good  impression  that  is  ready  to  throw  its  influence  in  your 
favor  at  the  right  time. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  bill-heads,  of  which  you  may  use 
only  a  very  few,  is  true  in  a  big  way  about  the  letter-heads 
and  in  a  bigger  way  about  the  outside  of  the  buildings  even 
if  they  are  only  “shacks.” 

These  every-day  things  tell  the  outside  world  a  story  of 
apparent  carelessness  to  opportunity  or  a  story  that  sets  out 
in  no  uncertain  way  the  name  of  the  concern  and  the  strong 
points  about  its  product. 

Thus  all  clayworkers  do  advertise — either  to  their  benefit 
or  to  their  discredit. 

And  now  let  us  consider  a  way  to  get  greater  efficiency 
from  the  advertising  you  must  do  before  we  think  of  spending 
money  on  wider  forms  of  advertising. 

Let  us  make  the  most  out  of  the  things  that  are  before  we 
plunge  into  new  things— there  to  sink  because  we  never  found 
out  how  to  “make  good”  on  common  every-day  opportunities. 

Let  us  bind  the  bill-heads,  the  letter-heads  and  the  works 
together. 

With  a  trade-mark  design. 
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The  same  design  on  the  bill-heads— the  same  design  on  the 
letter-heads— the  same  design  on  the  works. 

So  that  each  will  “pictureize”  the  same  song— your 
product. 

You  say  that  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a  trade-mark  de¬ 
sign  that  would  advertise  your  product  individually. 

But  that  is  only  because  you  think  so. 

Concentrate  your  brain  on  the  ideas  you  want  to  burn  into 
men  s  minds  about  your  line — or  your  service. 

If  you  concentrate  long  enough  everything  else  will  disap¬ 
pear  and  your  central  idea  will  stand  out  clear,  ready  to  be 
fastened  to  a  design  that  represents  the  idea  and  YOU. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  a  most  effective  trade-mark.  A 
trade-mark  of  as  hard  a  subject  to  reduce  to  a  design  as  could 
be  imagined: 


It  is  the  recently  adopted  emblem  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  America — and  because  this  federation  of 
advertising  brains  ought  to  produce  the  best,  it  is  worth  while 
to  examine  the  make-up  of  this  design. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  artistic. 

It  appeals  to  the  eye. 

Thus  a  point  of  contact  is  created. 


And  you  must  have  a  point  of  contact  in  every  transaction 
— a  fact  that  is  often  overlooked. 

The  ideal  point  of  contact  is  the  desire  to  sell  the  same 
thing  another  desires  to  buy. 

The  Quicker  that  point  can  be  reached,  the  better  the  ad¬ 
vertising. 

In  your  product  the  best  point  of  contact  may  be  quality 
or  service. 

In  this  emblem  the  clubs  tell  the  vital  thing— the  thing 
that  interests  the  people  most — the  thing  they  realize  will  pay 
them  best — tell  it  on  one  word,  “TRUTH.” 

Back  of  the  main  selling  point  in  this  design  is  the  name 
of  the  advertiser. 

You  might  forget  the  name  on  the  rim — but  you  won’t  for¬ 
get  the  outline  of  America  in  the  background,  and  that  will 
always  keep  alive  in  your  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  the  emblem 
of  clubs  all  over  America — and  there  you  have  the  whole 

story. 

An  emblem  should  be  of  such  character  that  it  can  be  used 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions. 

That  is  true  with  this  trade-mark. 

It  is  attractive  on  this  page;  it  was  attractive  as  it  radi¬ 
ated  in  electric  letters  from  a  mammoth  reproduction  of  it 
on  top  of  one  of  the  Baltimore  buildings  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  these  clubs— it  will  fit  in  with  all  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

To  make  the  emblem  reflect  all  that  is  distinctive  and 
attractive  in  your  business  you  must  put  into  it  all  that  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  attractive. 

And  then  live  up  to  your  emblem. 

Some  of  the  clayworkers  already  realize  that  they  can 
make  their  sales  efforts  more  efficient  by  the  use  of  a  distin¬ 


guishing  ‘ear-mark”  and  are  taking  advantage  of  the  fact. 

It  is  worth  while— there  are  bags  of  gold  for  you  in  a 
trade-mark  rightly  used. 


Written  for  Tiik  Clay- Worker. 

NOTES  FROM  DIXIE  LAND. 


l\  Memphis,  but  the  season  has  scarcely  opened  yet.  It 
V  has  been  the  order  here  in  late  years  to  tear  down 
some  old  buildings  and  put  up  new  ones,  that  is,  where  the 
property  has  a  very  high  front  foot  value,  as  on  Main  street. 
The  new  fifteen-story  annex  building  of  brick  on  steel  as  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Trust  Building,  is  prac¬ 
tically  completed.  Baltimore  contractors  did  this  job. 

The  Chisca  Hotel,  built  by  the  Barker  Construction  Co.,  is 
also  completed  and  stands  eight  stories  on  South  Main  street 
at  Linden,  and  was  built  for  R.  B.  Snowden  and  other  cap¬ 
italists.  The  Fischer  Lime  and  Cement  Co.  and  J.  A.  Denie 

ancLfon®  furnisbed  the  cements,  lime,  plaster,  etc.,  used. 

The  I  rospenty  banquet,  given  January  14th,  at  that  hotel 
was  attended  by  a  number  of  railroad  officials,  capitalists  and 
representative  business  men  of  Memphis.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Fairfax  Harrison,  Washington,  D.  C„  president  of  the 
Southern  railroad;  B.  F.  Bush,  St.  Louis,  president  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railroad;  W.  L.  Park,  Chicago,  traffic  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  and  several  other  gentle¬ 
men,  local  and  out  of  town. 


Plans  for  a  new  synagogue  for  the  Children  of  Israel  at 
Memphis  are  under  way.  L.  G.  Pape  was  elected  president 
of  the  congregation,  and  Jos.  Goodman,  treasurer  The  new 
temple  will  cost  not  less  than  $100,000,  and  will  stand  at  the 
corner  of  Poplar  avenue  and  North  Claybrook. 

T.  S.  Leake  and  Co.,  of  Chicago,  general  contractors,  have 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  erecting  the  freight  house  and 
freight  platform  that  will  be  a  part  of  the  new  freight  termi¬ 
nals  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad,  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  The  buildings  will  be  of  brick.  C.  A.  Morse 
of  Chicago,  is  chief  engineer. 

The  Memphis  Brick  Supply  Co.,  504  Goodwyn  Institute, 
report  the  outlook  bright  this  spring  through  the  local  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Jos.  T.  McKinney,  Lxchange  Building,  has  furnished  the 
brick  this  winter  on  several  large  jobs  and  thinks  the  outlook 
for  1914  good,  the  real  opening  of  spring  trade  being  some¬ 
what  contingent  on  the  weather. 

McKnight  Bros.,  at  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  who  operate  a  brick 
yard,  having  bought  out  Campbell  and  Co.,  a  short  time  ago, 
are  busy.  A  very  fine  city  hall  has  been  built  in  Humboldt 
the  past  season,  being  designed  by  Architect  John  Gaisford 
of  Memphis. 


At  Newport,  Ark.,  W.  D.  McLain  has  been  organizing  a 
company  of  local  Odd  Fellows,  who  will  erect  a  modern  three- 
story  brick  building,  to  cost  $8,000. 

At  Memphis,  bids  on  an  apartment  house  building  to  be 
erected  by  I.  Mendel,  on  Camilla  street,  near  Union  avenue, 
to  be  two  stories  high  and  to  contain  four  apartments  of  six 
rooms  each,  the  cost  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000, 
brick  and  stone  material  being  used,  Hanker  and  Cairns,’ 
architects,  are  being  planned. 

I.  Ottenheimer  will  erect  a  residence  on  Peabody  avenue, 
between  Melrose  and  Belvedire  boulevards,  to  cost  $12,000. 
The  bids  for  this  will  be  opened  by  Architects  Hanker  and 
Cairns. 

B.  P.  Lake  w  ill  build  a  residence  for  his  own  occupancy  on 
McLean  boulevard,  near  Peabody  avenue,  which  will  cost 
between  $12,000  and  $15,000.  This  home  will  be  of  brick  and 
stone  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  palatial  in  the  city.  John 
Gaisford  will  be  the  architect.  DIXIE 
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Part  II. 

The  Manipulation  of  the  Clay. 

SOFT  SHALE  or  clay  is  generally  reduced  for  the  screen 
with  pulverizers  and  hard  shales  are  best  ground  with 
dry  pans.  Some  clays  for  sewer  pipe  can  successfully 
be  ground  and  tempered  in  combination  grinding  and  temper¬ 
ing  mills.  .  ,  . 

When  clay  is  ground  it  is  then  elevated  in  buckets,  at¬ 
tached  to  a  leather  or  canvas  belt.  The  elevator  consists  of 
the  boot,  belt,  buckets,  boxes,  pulleys,  shafts  and  gears. 

The  boot  is  provided  with  openings  on  the  side  allowing 
the  cleaning  out.  Chain  type  elevators  are  used  in  many 
places  and  these  are  of  the  double  strand  type  or  single.  T  le 
fixtures  consist  of  boot,  sprocket  wheels,  upper  bearings,  shaft, 
pulley  and  sufficient  chain  for  the  required  height.  The 
single  chain  type  are  mostly  used  for  the  smaller  size  buckets. 

The  clay  that  is  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the  screen  is 
returned  through  a  chute  to  the  dry  pan  or  pulverizer. 

Screens. 

The  most  practical  screen  now  in  use  is  the  piano-wire 
screen  The  perforated  sheet  metal  and  wire  mesh  screens 
chokes  up  easily  and  especially  the  latter.  The  success  of 
the  piano-wire  screen  has  fully  demonstrated  that  its  prin¬ 
ciple  is  correct  beyond  any  question  of  doubt.  It  operates  by 
gravity,  eliminating  cost  for  running,  and  the  wires  are  strung 
from  end  to  end  of  framework  without  cross  wires,  allowing 
the  material  to  pass  through  with  least  resistance,  admitting 
a  much  greater  capacity.  There  are  some  piano-wire  screens 
fitted  with  a  steel  bar  underneath  in  the  center  of  the  screen 
A  pulley  driven  with  a  belt  attached  to  the  elevator  shaft 
has  a  so-called  dog,  which  on  each  revolution  catches  the 
steel  bar  and  upon  releasing  it  hits  the  wires,  causing  vibra¬ 
tion,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  the  screen  chocking.  It  is  the 
ideal  clay  screen,  and  does  not  need  any  attention. 

From  the  screen  the  clay  runs  into  funnel-shaped  bins  that 
are  located  directly  over  the  wet  or  tempering  pans  and  are 
provided  with  a  slide  over  an  opening,  through  which  the 
ground  clay  can  be  drawn  into  the  wet  or  tempering  pans,  as 
much  as  required. 

The  modern  wet  pans  have  mechanical  unloaders,  which 
empty  the  pan  in  a  few  minutes  and  much  easier  as  compared 
with  the  old  method  of  hand  shoveling.  This  automatic  shovel 
is  held  against  the  revolving  bottom  of  the  pan,  filling  itself 
and  by  a  twist  the  operator  unloads  the  clay  onto  a  conveyor, 
which  takes  it  to  the  feeder  at  the  press. 

The  presses  of  the  present  day  have  enormous  capacities, 


and  as  the  size  of  the  pipes  made  increase,  the  clay  cylinders 
are  larger,  also  the  steam  cylinders.  Pipe  from  2  to  24  inches 
are  made  on  the  smaller  and  medium  presses,  while  the  larger 
sizes  are  made  on  the  larger  presses.  The  largest  size  of 
sewer  pipe  made  now  are  36  inches  in  diameter  and  only  one 
or  two  firms  are  making  larger  pipe.  The  largest  pipe  made 
at  present  in  the  United  States  is  made  by  the  Blackmer  Post 
Pipe  Company  of  St.  Louis.  They  are,  we  believe,  48  inches 
in  diameter.  These  large  pipes  require  very  slow  drying, 
burning  and  cooling.  The  writer  remembers  the  time  when 
in  the  80’s  three  of  us  ground  clay  in  -three  chaser  mil  s, 
pugged  it  into  round  columns  about  10  inches  in  diameter  and 
18  inches  long,  which  were  piled  up  until  we  had  enough  c  ay 
for  400  6-inch  pipe  or  400  6-inch  elbows.  That  constituted  a 
night’s  work.  Three  of  us  attended  to  the  boiler,  engine  an 

the  shoveling  and  grinding  of  the  clay. 

After  that  we  shut  down  the  engine  and  started  to  make 
the  pipe  or  elbows  in  a  double  plunger  steam  press,  made  by 
the  Turner,  Vaughn  &  Taylor  Company  of  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio  This  machine  was  a  horizontal  one  and  the  pipe  were 
run  out  horizontally,  and  the  first  die  for  that  purpose  was 
ordered  by  the  late  H.  B.  Camp,  the  veteran  fireproofing  and 
conduit  manufacturer. 

One  of  us  run  the  press,  the  other  took  the  pipe  off,  set¬ 
ting  them  on  a  car  to  be  trimmed  and  sponged  by  the  third. 
These  cars  were  transferred  to  the  drying  tracks  an  w  en 

dry  transferred  to  the  kilns. 

The  object  of  making  these  pipes  at  night  was  to  keep  tl 
shop  warm  to  dry  the  ware  made  by  the  day  crew.  It  was 
in  winter.  Steam  had  to  be  kept  up  anyhow  and  the  expenses 
for  three  of  us  making  400  6-inch  pipe  or  elbows  was  small 
indeed,  but  we  made  good  wages  and  a  nice  profit  for  our 

boss. 

The  modern  steam  sewer  pipe  presses  of  today  make  from 
5,000  to  6,000  pieces  of  6-inch  pipe  in  a  day’s  run  and  other 

sizes  in  proportion.  . 

The  tempering  of  the  clay  is  mostly  done  in  wet  pans,  re 

quiring  two  of  these  to  one  dry  pan  for  a  one-press  shop 
Fine  screening  is  important,  especially  with  a  clay  containing 
pyrites  of  iron.  The  clay  temperer  for  sewer  pipe  is  as  miwl 
important  as  the  man  behind  the  pug  mill  in  making  brick. 

The  clay  being  tempered  properly  is  elevated  with  a  so- 
called  wet  clay  elevator  to  a  conveyor,  which  feeds  it  to  th 
press  into  the  clay  cylinder,  the  plunger  pushes  its  down  and 
expresses  it  through  the  die  into  different  sizes  The  smaller 
pipes  are  set  on  boards  on  trucks  and  transferred  to  th 
drying  floor,  the  large  sizes  are  conveyed  one  at  a  time  to 
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floor  with  two  pronged  trucks,  which  lift  the  boards  with  the 
pipes  on  theni. 

The  Drying. 

The  smaller  pieces  are  taken  on  four-wheel  trucks  with  a 
so-called  fifth  wheel,  to  the  drying  floors,  where  they  are 
tri.nmed  and  finished.  The  3-inch  and  4-inch  pipes,  being  very 
thin,  generally  do  not  dry  straight,  one  side  drying  too  fast 
where  the  air  strikes  them;  they  become  crooked  and  before 
they  get  too  hard  they  must  be  rolled  on  a  table. 

A  wooden  roller  is  inserted,  which  keeps  the  pipes  from 
collapsing  when  rolling,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  rolled 
perfectly  straight.  The  large  pipes  are  conveyed  to  the  dry¬ 
ing  floor  with  prong  trucks.  When  the  sockets  are  getting 
hard,  so  they  will  bear  the  weight  of  the  pipes,  they  are 
turned  over  on  a  cradle  and  the  spigot  ends  are  finished  and 
rounded  with  a  wooden  shaper,  and  if  there  are  cracks,  they 
are  patched  up,  and  the  pipes  are  turned  back,  socket  up. 

The  pipes,  after  being  set  on  the  floor,  gradually  stiffen _ 

get  hard,  in  fact;  they  set  like  cement,  and  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  cracking  and  getting  out  of  shape,  they  should 
be  slightly  lifted  on  the  boards;  in  other  words,  they  should 
.  be  loosened  so  they  will  have  a  chance  to  shrink  without 
hindrance.  If  they  are  left  in  the  same  position  as  when  set 
down  from  the  press,  they  will  stick  to  the  boards  and  have  no 
chance  of  creeping  during  the  shrinkage  in  drying;  they  then 
undergo  a  strain  in  places,  and  if  the  strain  is  not  relieved,  as 
aforesaid,  the  pipes  get  out  of  round  or  crack. 

Many  pipes  crack  on  the  spigot  end  in  spite  of  all  precau¬ 
tion;  they  dry  fast  on  the  outside  and  they  start  to  crack  on 
tlie  spigot  ends.  It  has  been  found  that  in  greasing  the  ends 
with  the  same  oil  as  used  on  the  press,  the  air,  causing  the 
rapid  drying  and  cracking,  cannot  get  through  the  oil,  and  the 
pipes  dry  more  from  the  center. 

Some  clay  stands  very  rapid  drying,  but  some  clay  requires 
very  slow  drying,  and  therefore,  in  this  case,  the  steam  pipes 
should  be  arranged  so  the  steam  can  be  turned  on  in  any  part 
of  the  drying  house. 

Tender  claj  pipes  should  be  left  on  the  floor  without  steam 
until  they  become  hard— that  is,  .until  they  have  set— then, 
when  the  steam  is  turned  on,  they  will  begin  to  dry  evenly, 
without  cracking. 

Sometimes  even  small  pipes— 4-inch  and  6-inch— crack,  but 
the  cause  of  such  is  often  in  the  dies.  Different  clays  require 
different  dies,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  die  will  work  any 
kind  of  clay,  and  we  often  hear  some  one  say  that  a  certain 
make  of  die  works  better  than  another  make  in  a  certain  clay. 

Some  clay,  when  dry,  is  so  brittle  that  the  pipes  can  hardly 
be  handled  without  chipping,  and  to  avoid  this  they  are  set 
■  before  they  get  too  dry,  watersmoking  them  a  little  longer. 

Large  branches  must  be  dried  very  slowly,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  covered  with  burlap  or  canvas  to  prevent  rapid  drying. 

For  convenience  of  handling,  the  large  pipes  are  always  put 
on  the  lower  floors,  the  smaller  sizes  on  the  top  floors,  from 
where  they  are  taken  to  the  kilns  on  chutes  or  on  gravity  ele¬ 
vators. 

(To  be  continued.) 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years’  Existence  of  Royal 
Porcelain  Pottery.  Of  the  three  well-known  European 
government  potteries,  the  factory  at  Meiszen  is  the 
oldest,  while  the  French  factory  at  Sevres  is  the  next.  Last 
month  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  the  Royal  Prussian  Porcelain 
Manufactory  at  Berlin,  celebrated  its  150  years  of  existence. 
The  first  factory  was  built  in  Berlin,  and  in  1868  the  factory 
was  moved  to  its  present  location,  on  the  outskirts  between 
Berlin  and  Charlottenburg.  In  a  description  of  the  new  fac¬ 
tory  it  is  noted  that  they  built  a  gas-fired  continuous  kiln 
under  the  supervision  of  George  Mendheim.  The  first  kilns 
were  burned  in  1871,  and  the  kiln  has  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  ever  since,  or  for  a  period  of  forty-two  years.  This  kiln 
is  used  for  the  burning  of  high-grade  porcelain  ware,  taking  a 
nheat  of  between  cone  14  and  16.  Tonind  Z,  No.  124,  1913. 
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SIDELIGHT  ON  MEN  IN  THE  TRADE. 

“A  heart  of  good  cheer. 

A  soul  of  kind  mirth" — 

That’s  George  H.  Clippert. 


By  William  H.  Burquest. 

A  MERRY  HEART  driveth  away  care.”  This  truism 
which  it  is  alleged  was  uttered  by  Wun  Long  Swat,  the 
great  and  unknown  Chinese  philosopher  and  clayworker, 
who  flourished  some  months  before  Noah  hiked  on  deck,  and 
centuries  before  our  bewhiskered  Yiddish  friend,  Boss  Solo¬ 
mon,  ever  thought  of  swiping  the  proverb,  has  undoubtedly 
more  truth  than  poultry  in  it. 

Big  Sitting  Bluff,  the  learned  and  uncultured  Indian  medi- 


George  H.  Clippert,  Detroit,  Mich. 

cine  man,  in  commenting  on  W.  L.  Swat’s  lucid  observation, 
has  felicitously  said:  “Cultivate  a  cheerful  heart  and  give 
the  glooms  One  Long  Swat.” 

He  might  ha\e  said:  Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with 
you;  weep,  and  you  weep  alone.”  But  that’s  such  an  old  gag, 
such  a  faded  wrinkle,  such  an  archaic  and  green-whiskered 
chestnut  that  he  thought  twice  and  decided  to  cease  shooting 
off  his  gab  about  it. 

While  we  are  dwelling  nonsensically  upon  this  simple 
topic  of  a  merry  heart,  let  us  ask  Moving  Picture  Pete  to 
kindly  turn  on  the  current  and  switch  the  limelight  upon  a 
Detroit  gentleman,  a  schoolmate — no,  a  clay-mate — of  yours 
and  ours,  a  successful  clayworker,  whose  genial  and  sunny 
heart  has  inhabited  for  the  past  55  years  a  handsome  six- 
foot,  200-pound  temple  of  clay. 

His  excellent  and  radiant  disposition  has  been  a  big  asset 
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to  him  in  winning  his  way  on  this  mundane  planet.  Without 
this  happy  temperament  George  H.  Clippert  of  Detroit 
wouldn't  have  been  able  to  put  the  clip  in  Clippert.  He 
might  today  have  been  dubbing  around  somewhere  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ladder  of  success. 

His  affable  and  benign  personality,  plus  his  energy  an 
foresight,  has  placed  him  among  the  live  wires  of  the  brick 

game  in  Michigan. 

Clippert  was  born  about  55  years  ago  in  Wayne  county, 
Michigan,  where,  by  the  way,  pretty  nigh  all  of  the  surface 
clay  of  the  State  is  located,  there  being  about  twenty  plants 

doing  business  in  those  parts. 

Mr.  Clippert’s  father  was  in  the  game  for  some  years,  and 
George  as  a  young  man  got  wise  to  the  many  fine  points  about 
the  art  of  brickmaking. 

In  the  natural  course  of  time  George  and  his  brother 
Charles  took  over  the  business  which  had  been  started  by  the 
elder  Clippert,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  they  had  as  com¬ 
plete  a  soft-mud  brick  plant  as  can  be  found  in  America.  The 
business  was  conducted  under  the  name,  George  H.  Clippert 
&  Brothers,  and  ten  years  ago  they  incorporated  as  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  under  the  name  George  H.  Clippert  & 
Brother  Company. 

George  is  one  of  those  likeable  chaps,  who  makes  a  hit 
with  anybody  and  everybody.  The  boys  of  brickdom  think  a 
lot  of  him,  and  they  like  to  walk  up  and  slap  him  on  the  back 
and  say,  “Hello,  George.  You’re  sure  looking  fine.” 

He  is  at  present  a  prominent  member  of  the  Builders’  and 
Traders’  Exchange  of  Detroit,  and  he  served  as  president  of 
that  body  during  1913.  The  directors  some  time  ago  pre¬ 
sented  as  individuals  a  token  of  esteem  to  Mr.  Clippert,  a 
silver  loving  cup,  appropriately  engraved. 

Mr.  Clippert  is  not  what  may  be  termed  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
hobbyist.  He  likes  to  play  at  bowling,  see  a  good  ball  game 
or  drive  a  crack,  up-to-date  automobile.  Referring  to  bowling 
again,  ’tis  said  that  when  George  joins  the  boys  for  a  match 
he  generally  makes  a  strike  every  time  he  rolls  the  ball. 

In  the  matter  of  annual  vacations,  little  seasons  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  recuperation,  Clippert  is  there  like  a  duck.,  He  real¬ 
izes  that  rest  is  “not  quitting,  but  rather  befitting. 

Up  at  his  summer  home  near  Marine  City,  Mich.,  Clipper 
camps  practically  all  summer.  When  he’s  not  lying  about  m 
a  hammock  under  shady  trees  reading  The  Clay-Worker  he  s 
steering  his  top-notch  car  over  country  roads,  and  Clippert 
certainly  races  along  at  a  clip  that  fairly  makes  his  hair 

whistle  in  the  wind. 

Inquiries  were  made  in  Detroit  regarding  any  other  hobby¬ 
ist  traits  that  George  might  have  hidden  away  m  any  corner 
of  his  brain.  A  committee  of  his  friends  reported,  however, 
that  he  sports  no  other  hobbies  than  those  already  mentioned, 
except  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  booster  for  that 
organization,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  and  will  be  on 
hand  at  New  Orleans  as  usual  with  his  charming  wife.  He 
and  Fritz  Salmen  of  the  convention  city  are  chums— two  of  a 
kind— and  neither  would  miss  a  convention  willingly. 

“How  about  politics?  Does  he  ride  a  political  hobby? 
The  question  evoked  smiles.  The  committee  shook  their 
heads  gravely.  “No,  he’s  a  theoretical  politician,”  they  re¬ 
plied  in  chorus.  This  is  to  Mr.  Clippert’s  credit,  for  it  is  the 
man  who  has  a  theoretical  and  not  a  practical  knowledge  of 
politics  who  makes  the  best  public  servant.  President  Wil¬ 
son  is  a  notable  instance  in  proof  of  this  statement.  Before 
he  entered  the  political  arena  he  was  a  theoretical  politician 
a  conscientious  professor  of  political  economy,  with  no  ulter¬ 
ior  or  selfish  motives.  He  has  become  more  practical  since 
his  advent  to  the  Presidency,  but  he  will  always  retain  the 
clean,  unstained  and  altruistic  viewpoint  of  the  student  and 

the  thinker. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  BRICK  AND  BUILDING 

NEWS. 


Speaking  of  the  Nation’s  Business,  by  that  big  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  part  of  the  nation’s  business  should  be  to 
build  good  roads  and  pave  them  with  brick. 


USINESS  CONDITIONS  are  very  favorable 
and  local  brick  men  are  anticipating  an 
exceptionally  brisk  trade  during  the 
spring.  Building  operations,  while  small, 
are  steadily  showing  an  increase,  and 
prospective  plans  for  new  structures  to 
be  erected  during  the  spring  show  that 
there  will  be  a  steady  demand  for  all 
building  materials.  Reports  from  nearby  brick  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  indicate  that  improvements  and  additions  are  being 
planned  and  in  some  cases  actually  under  way  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  expected  business.  General  trade  condi¬ 
tions  are  getting  better  every  day;  collections  are  normal  and 
there  is  little  indication  of  the  uneasiness  that  was  felt  by 
local  business  men  about  one  month  ago.  Manufacturing 
plants  throughout  the  Monongahela  valley  are  gradually  open¬ 
ing  more  departments  and  extending  the  number  of  weekly 
working  days  so  that  the  entire  Pittsburgh  district  seems  to 
be  in  a  position  of  generally  advancing  business  with  good 

prospects  ahead.  . 

As  a  result  of  increased  building  operations  in  the  East 

the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company  of  Pittsburgh  has  placed 
its  Perth  Amboy,  Raritan  and  Standard  plants,  situated  at 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  on  full  time.  The  plants,  which  employ 
750  men,  were  idle  after  December  1,  1913.  During  the  time 
that  the  plants  were  idle  extensive  improvements  were  made 
that  will  result  in  an  increased  output  and  greater  economy 
in  production.  The  local  Keasbey  plant  has  changed  its 
working  'hours  from  nine  to  ten  a  day  on  account  of  increas¬ 
ing  business. 

The  Freeport  Clay  Products  Company  of  Natrona,  Pa., 
elected  the  following  directors  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
stockholders:  T.  O.  Jones,  Jennings  Dewitt,  J.  H.  Oppen- 

hiemer,  A.  L.  Chapman,  J.  A.  Gravatt  and  A.  J.  Fulton  of 
Tarentum,  Pa.;  Francis  Laube  and  T.  G.  Hill  of  Freeport,  and 
John  Zellsman  of  Marwood.  The  financial  report  of  the  con¬ 
cern  showed  it  to  be  in  good  shape  and  earning  money. 

In  order  to  bring  additional  business  to  the  town  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  is  raising  $10,000  among  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  as  the  bonus  required  by  William  George,  a  well- 
known  clay  man  of  this  district,  to  open  and  operate  the  Kit- 
tanning  Pottery.  This  plant  had  been  operated  by  the  Co¬ 
lonial  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  acting  as  trustee,  but  it 
was  closed  down  about  three  months  ago.  The  plant,  when 
on  full  time,  employs  a  number  of  men  and  was  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  business  men  of  Kittanning. 

The  death  of  Edward  Snyder  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  occurred 
there  on  February  6.  Mr.  Snyder  was  a  brick  manufacturer 
and  operated  the  Snyder  brick  plants.  He  was  49  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  tile  plant  of  Weaver  &  Ramsey,  at  Swissvale,  was 
damaged  by  fire  recently  to  the  extent  of  $4,000.  The  flames 
originated  in  the  basement  and  a  quantity  of  raw  material 

and  machinery  was  damaged. 

Jacob  Barton  Miller,  a  retired  fire  brick  manufacturer,  died 
at  his  home  in  Sligo  this  month.  He  was  77  years  of  age  and 
was  well  known  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

Brick  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  have  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  a  notifica¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  all  accidents  to  employes  that  prevent 
a  worker  from  attending  his  duties  for  two  days  or  over,  must 
be  reported  to  the  department.  In  addition  to  the  bare  fact 
of  the  accident  a  detailed  account  of  same  must  accompan> 
the  report.  When  the  report  is  received  by  the  department 
at  Harrisburg  the  accidents  are  tabulated  and  then  are  care 
fully  studied,  and  where  unusually  dangerous  conditions  are 
shown  to  exist  measures  are  at  once  taken  to  remedy  the 


trouble.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  particular  piece  of  machin¬ 
ery  shows  a  great  number  of  accidents  a  study  is  made  of 
this  machine  by  the  department’s  experts,  and  the  users  of 
the  machine  are  instructed  upon  the  best  way  to  avoid  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  future  through  that  cause.  If  necessary  the 
department  will  have  the  power  to  order  changes  made  in 
those  factories  in  which  the  number  of  accidents  is  beyond 
the  average. 

The  case  of  James  T.  Parks  vs.  the  Pennsylvania  Clay 
Company,  in  which  the  plaintiff  is  seeking  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  use  of  certain  property  in  Beaver,  Pa.,  is  now 
being  held  in  the  local  courts.  Some  time  ago  the  Pehnsyl- 
\anie  Clay  Company  erected  kilns  on  property  belonging  to 


Parks  near  Beaver.  The  owners  of  the  property  instituted 
ejectment  proceedings  and  won  the  case.  The  defendants  car¬ 
ried  it  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  court. 


Judged  by  the  attendance,  the  prominence  of  the  speakers 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members,  the  eighth  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Western  Glass  and  Pottery  Association  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  those  present  the  most  successful  banquet  the 
association  has  ever  held.  As  last  year,  the  ladies  were  in¬ 
vited  and  formed  a  large  percentage  of  those  present  The 
banquet  was  held  in  the  Old  English  room  of  the  Port  Pitt 
Hotel,  and  with  music,  entertaining  speakers  and  a  delightful 
menu,  the  300  members  and  guests  found  the  affair  very  en¬ 
joyable.  A  SMOKER. 


RKVIEW  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  CLAY 

MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  was  held  January  29 
and  30,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  headquarters  were  at  the 
Republican  House,  where  ample  facilities  were  afforded. 

There  was  a  fair  attendance.  The  papers  were  well  worth 
while,  especially  those  by  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  director 
of  the  Ceramic  School  of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Prof.  M.  O.  Withey,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  convention  was  opened  promptly  at  2  o’clock  by  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Ringle,  who  read  the  president’s  address. 

President’s  Address. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Wisconsin : 

Custom  prescribes  that  the  president  of  an  association  such  as 
ours  make  reference  to  subjects  of  importance  and  to  conditions, 
in  opening  an  annual  convention.  This  association  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  during  the  past  thirteen  years,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
attended  the  annual  meetings  and  are  conversant  with  its  work 
know  that  the  activities  of  the  organization  have  been  prolific  of 
much  good,  not  only  to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  but  also  of  ma¬ 
terial  benefit  to  individuals  engaged  in  the  clay  industry. 

To  us,  at  least,  it  therefore  seems  strange  that  all  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  clay  industry  in  Wisconsin  are  not  yet  members  of 
this  association.  While  the  work  of  the  association  is  directed  in 
the  main  to  improving  the  manufacture  and  the  facilities  for  distri¬ 
bution  of  Wisconsin  clay  products,  and  thus  tending  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  we  have  in  addition  succeeded  in 
keeping,  at  least  in  a  measure,  before  the  public  eye,  the  fact  that 
>  our  manufacture  is  the  best  material  for  all  building  purposes.  We 
feel  also  that  we  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  Wisconsin  clay  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  map,  so  that  we  may  justly  claim  to  represent  one  of 
the  growing  and  permanent  industries  of  our  great  state. 

T  rom  information  at  hand  it  appears  that  Wisconsin  clay  indus- 
,  tries  enjoyed  favorable  trade  conditions  during  the  past  year,  com¬ 
paratively,  at  least,  with  the  business  throughout  the  country.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  steps  were  taken  by  our  secretary,  Mr.  Weidman,  on 
behalf  of  the  drain  tile  manufacturers,  to  procure  a  decision  placing 
the  rates  for  the  shipment  of  that  product  upon  an  equitable  basis 
with  other  materials. 

Our  association  was  represented  in  the  Chicago  Clay  Products 
;  Exposition,  through  members,  by  an  exhibition  of  Wisconsin  brick. 

!  In  addition  to  contributing  to  this  method  of  publicity,  it  was  no 
doubt  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  this  association 
t  and  People  of  Wisconsin  that  our  state  participated  in  that  great 
undertaking. 

1  he  program  for  our  present  session,  arranged  by  the  secretary, 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  calculated  to  be  of  interest  and  benefit  to 
all  in  attendance.  No  doubt  other  important  subjects  of  vital  in- 
i  terest  will  be  discussed. 

We  are  under  especial  obligation  to  Prof.  Orton  for  his  attend¬ 
ance  and  valuable  lectures  at  the  present  session,  as  well  as  to 
.  Prof.  Bleininger  on  similar  occasions  in  the  past.  We  are  thus  par- 
^  ticularly  fortunate  that  men  of  large  experience  and  culture  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  clay  industry  are  willing  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their 
learning  and  practical  experiences.  In  addition  to  the  other  impor¬ 
tant  subjects  to  be  presented  we  are  to  have  a  paper  on  publicity. 

It  seems  desirable  that  definite  action  be  taken  on  this  subject, 

In  addition  to  its  discussion.  In  this  age  it  is  not  sufficient  to  rely 
on  the  superiority  of  our  product  for  a  salesman.  We  know  that 
to  be  so,  from  practical  experience  and  from  the  results  of  our 
really  small  efforts  at  publicity  during  recent  years.  In  view  of  the 


active  competition  of  other  materials,  the  public  must  be  constantly 
reminded  that  clay  products  are  the  best,  and  give  the  best  value 
for  the  money.  If  it  is  “safety  first,’’  with  reference  to  the  pursuit 
of  man  then  it  should  be  safety  always  in  the  construction  of  an 
abode  for  factory  and  home. 


This  was  followed  by  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer,  which  were  read  by  Secretary  Samuel  Weidman. 
Their  reports  were  favorable,  showing  a  small  balance,  al¬ 
though  the  membership  had  fallen  off  somewhat. 

In  making  the  report  of  the  committee  on  legislation  and 
education,  Mr.  Weidman,  the  chairman  of  same,  spoke  briefly 
of  the  Wisconsin  lien  law,  the  anti-injunction  bill,  Milwau¬ 
kee’s  building  code  and  industrial  education  for  bricklayers. 

Then  followed  the  appointing  of  the  several  committees 
by  President  Ringle.  These  committees  were  as  follows- 
Auditing  committee,  A.  W.  Hilker,  E.  H.  Korrer  and  Erwin 
Fiicke,  Resolution  Committee,  .1.  E.  Randall,  P.  E.  Dutcher 
and  Sam.  Gunther;  Nominating  Committee,  Fred  Vogt  Ed 
Fricke  and  A.  O.  Wachter. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hilker, 
of  Racine,  Wis.  This  was  entitled  “Recent  Changes  in  the 
Cost  of  Brick  Manufacture.”  He  spoke  of  the  costs  and  how 
they  effected  the  pocketbook,  showed  how  they  entered  into 
every  part  of  the  working  of  the  plant  and  how  they  stood 
as  pyramids  to  haunt  the  average  brickmaker.  He  showed 
how  the  different  elements  entering  into  the  business,  as  ma¬ 
terial  for  sheds,  horses,  labor,  etc.,  had  increased  in  cost  and 
compared  same  with  conditions  twenty  years  ago.  The  chief 
reason  for  the  crippled  condition  of  the  brick  business  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  he  declared,  was  outside  competition.  This  paper  was 
followed  by  a  lively  discussion. 

Mr.  Fred  Vogt,  of  Milwaukee,  then  read  a  paper  on  “The 
New  Lien  Law  Compared  with  the  Old  One.”  This  was  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed,  some  saying  that  the  remedy  was  worse 
than  the  disease  and  others  claiming  the  law  should  be 
amended.  In  part  Mr.  Vogt  said:  “Under  the  new  lien  law 
the  material  man  in  order  to  claim  a  lien  must  notify  the 
owner  within  ten  days  after  commencing  delivery  of  material, 
and  then  must  follow  up  same  with  a  so-called  sixty-day 
notice,  to  be  served  within  sixty  days  from  the  last  day  of  de¬ 
livery,  attaching  an  itemized  bill  to  said  notice.  If  a  material 
man  serves  a  ten  days’  notice  and  the  mason  has  hardly  com¬ 
menced  his  work,  sometimes  even  before  he  has  started,  he 
certainly  will  not  take  kindly  to  it,  and  he  is  certain  to  resent 
it  if  possible.  It  puts  him  in  an  unfavorable  position  with  the 
owner  or  the  general  contractor  if  he  be  only  a  sub-contractor 
and  it  ties  up  the  money,  not  only  for  the  contractor,  but  the 
material  man  as  well.” 

This  was  discussed  at  length  by  Messrs.  Ringle,  Hilker, 
Vogt  and  Weidman,  and  the  subject  was  finally  referred  to 
the  legislative  committee. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  was  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weid¬ 
man,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  on  “Industrial  Education  in  Bricklay- 


ing  in  Wisconsin.”  In  this  paper  he  pointed  out  the  good  con¬ 
ditions  that  obtain  in  foreign  countries,  due  to  industrial  edu¬ 
cation,  and  spoke  of  the  great  possibilities  of  same  in  this 
country,  particularly  in  regard  to  courses  in  brick  laying  and 
masonry.  He  gave  detailed  information  relative  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  schools  in  Wisconsin,  the  first  state  to  take  up  in  any 
intelligent  manner  the  state-wide  movement  for  industrial  ed¬ 
ucation;  $360,000  are  appropriated  by  the  state  each  year  for 
furthering  this  work.  He  outlined  the  work  in  the  bricklaying 
courses,  showing  the  value  of  every  department,  from  the 
study  and  slacking  of  lime,  through  mixing,  handling  trowel, 
making  of  bond  %  practices  in  various  brick  construction  work, 
to  cleaning  of  walls  and  working  from  blue-prints,  etc. 

Following  the  discussion  of  this  paper  various  phrases  of 
the  clay  industry  in  Wisconsin  were  taken  up  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

There  was  no  special  program  for  the  evening,  the  dele¬ 
gates  entertaining  themselves,  some  going  to  the  theateis, 
while  others  preferred  to  lounge  about  in  the  hotel  corridors. 

Friday  morning  the  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mr. 
Hilker  in  the  absence  of  President  Ringle,  who  was  called 
away  the  previous  evening  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Ceramic  School 
of  Ohio  State  University,  delivered  an  excellent  address  on 
“The  Testing  of  Clay.”  He  took  up  the  points  of  necessary 
consideration  by  persons  contemplating  entering  into  any 
branch  of  the  industry,  that  is,  raw  material,  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities,  labor,  market,  fuel,  water  and  drainage.  He  declared 
that  absolutely  definite  information  should  be  had  as  to  char¬ 
acter  of  the  material  and  its  possibilities.  Here  is  where  the 
testing  of  clays  came  in.  It  was  his  opinion  that  not  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  the  plants  built  today  make  anything  in  the  way 
of  profits  the  first  three  years,  while  many  experience  change 
of  organization  before  being  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 
Twenty  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  plants  built  are  failures  and  are 
later  sold  for  so  much  junk.  These  conditions  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  one  or  more  of  the  prime  considerations  has  been 
neglected.  The  chief  cause  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
raw  material,  making  expensive  experimenting  necessary. 
He  told  of  the  origin  of  clays  and  gave  interesting  facts  as 
to  the  clay  substance  and  accessory  minerals  in  clays  showing 
how  greatly  the  clays  vary.  He  declared  that  not  one  in  three 
clays  tested  at  Ohio  State  University  had  proven  worth  while, 
for  even  the  common  branches  of  the  clay  industry.  He  spoke 
of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  to  test  clays  and  gave  the 
simple  methods  of  tests,  including  burning  tests  for  color, 
inspection  of  samples  for  grains,  lumps,  etc.,  particularly 
lime-stone  particles,  tests  for  uniformity,  hardness,  plasticity, 
drying,  shrinkage  and  burning  properties,  such  as  shrinkage, 
snapping,  ease  of  oxidation,  range  of  vitrification,  color,  hard¬ 
ness,  porosity,  etc.  This  was  followed  by  a  long  discussion, 
during  which  a  suggestion  was  made  that  every  manufacturer 
should  make  a  number  of  tests  on  his  own  plant,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  better  his  product. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  was  by  Prof.  M.  O.  Withey, 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  Madison,  Wis.,  on  “Testing 
of  Drain  Tile  and  Brick.”  This  will  appear  in  a  subsequent 
issue  of  the  Clay-Worker. 

The  afternoon  session  began  with  an  address  by  T.  E. 
Dever,  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  “Advertising  and  Selling  of 
Brick.”  He  gave  some  very  valuable  pointers  as  to  the  best 
means  of  boosting  one’s  product  and  told  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Milwaukee  people  to  put  more  forcefully  before  the  public  the 
unusual  advantages  of  burnt  clay  product  and  its  superiorit' 
over  other  material.  After  a  long  discussion  on  this  paper  a 
paper  dealing  with  the  open  price  policy  was  read  by  Mr. 
Iverson  C.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  who  has  presented  the  same 
paper  to  other  state  associations  this  year,  and  follows  closely 
the  ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  a  year  ago. 

Prof.  Orton  then  delivered  his  second  address,  this  on  the 


“Reaction  Taking  Place  in  the  Burning  of  Clay  Wares."  He 
divided  the  burning  into  two  parts,  the  destructive  part  and 
the  constructive  part.  He  declared  that  the  four  classes  of 
materials  which  are  not  durable  and  will  not  stand  much  heat 
are  water,  carbonic  acid,  sulphur  and  the  hydro-carbons. 
These  are  volatile  and  try  to  escape  from  the  mass,  at  tem¬ 
peratures  dependable  upon  the  way  they  are  tied  up  in  the 
ware.  He  gave  the  reasons  why  the  fires  should  not  be  raised 
high  until  all  the  destructive  materials  are  out  of  the  ware, 
showed  harm  of  leaving  sulphur  and  carbon  in  ware  on  ac¬ 
count  of  gases  they  form  which  cause  ware  to  swell  up  and 
make  spongy  mass,  and  hinder  oxydation  of  iron  while  they 
are  present.  The  constructive  process  is  a  process  of  very 
gradual  solution.  The  parts  of  the  mass  tending  all  the  time 
to  combine  with  one  another  towards  a  glass-like  structure, 
which  makes  its  appearance  even  in  the  salmon  brick.  In  a 
number  one  vitrified  ware  this  glassy  cement  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  envelope  every  grain  in  the  ware,  filling  up  pores,  thus 
doing  away  with  porosity.  Following  a  long  discussion  on  this 
subject  the  report  of  the  resolutions  committee  was  read. 


Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 


Mr  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay 
Manufacturers  Association— Your  Committee  on  Resolutions 

begs  leave  to  submit  the  following  report. 


Whereas,  The  association  is  deeply  indebted  to  those  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  part  in  our  program,  especially  to  Prof.  Orton  and 
Prof.  Withey,  whose  papers  have  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  oui 

literature ;  therefore,  be  it  . 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  deepest  and  most  sincere  thank:-' 
to  them  for  so  willingly  lending  their  aid  in  materially  advancing 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  clay  business  of  Wisconsin. 

Whereas,  This  association  fully  appreciates  the  advantages  of 
industrial  education  in  bricklaying  to  the  state  at  large,  and  to  the 
clayworkers  in  particular ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  organization  do  everything  within  its  power 
during  the  coming  year  to  advance  the  cause  of  such  a  worthy  prop¬ 
osition.  ,  , 

Whereas,  The  officers  of  the  association  have  so  willingly  and  un¬ 
selfishly  devoted  their  time  and  energies  towards  furthering  the 
usefulness  of  this  organization ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  them  for  their 

splendid  service. 

Whereas,  During  the  past  year  the  grim  reaper  has  taken  from 
our  midst  Mr.  William  Fricke,  who  was  an  active  member  in  our 
association  and  always  extended  a  helping  hand  in  promoting  its  in¬ 
terests ;  therefore,  be  it  .  .  ,  . 

Resolved  That  we  present  to  his  family,  in  suitable  fashion,  an 
expression  of  our  sympathy,  and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to 
forward  to  his  family  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 

Whereas,  Our  president,  Mr.  John  Ringle,  was  called  away  from 
the  convention  on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother,  whom 

he  dearly  loved ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  him  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 
Whereas,  We  believe  thoroughly  that  great  benefits  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  a  more  concerted  action,  in  the  way  of  publicity 

matters;  therefore,  be  it  . 

Resolved,  That  the  publicity  committee  of  the  association  0ive 
greater  attention  and  consideration  to  this  feature  than  it  has  in 

th6Whereas,  The  membership  of  this  association  has  decreased  and 
is  not  what  it  should  be,  considering  the  number  of  clayworkers  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  each  an 
every  member  do  some  missionary  work  during  the  coming  year; 
will  visit  with  his  immediate  neighboring  clayworkers,  inform  them 
of  the  great  benefits  derived  from  associational  work,  and  see  to  1 
that  he  brings  at  least  one  new  member  to  the  next  annual  con¬ 


vention. 


Respectfully 


submitted  by  the  committee. 

J.  E.  RANDALL,  Chairman; 
SAMUEL  GUNTHER, 

P.  E.  DUTCHER. 


This  was  followed  by  the  election  of  officers.  The  men 
who  held  office  during  the  past  year  were  re-elected  unani¬ 
mously;  namely,  John  Ringle,  of  Wausau,  president;  A.  W. 
Hilker  of  Racine,  vice-president;  Samuel  Weidman,  Madison, 
secretary,  and  Oscar  Zimbal,  of  Sheboygan,  treasurer. 

A  few  points  of  interest  to  all  were  discussed,  after  which 
the  convention  was  adjourned  sine  die. 
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ThE  INDUSTRIAL  CERAMIC  COURSE  AT  ILLINOIS. 

A  Little  of  Its  History,  a  Brief  Statement  of  This  Year’s  Institute  Work  and  a  List 

of  Those  Registered. 


SOON  AFTER  the  Ceramic  Department  was  established 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  an  annual  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  was  offered  extending  over  a  period  of  two  days 
and  known  as  the  Clayworkers’  Institute.  The  ground  cov¬ 
ered  in  so  short  a  time  barely  served  to  whet  the  appetites 
of  the  men  in  attendance  for  more  of  the  manna  of  ceramic 
knowledge.  The  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  by 
these  students  bespoke  the  need  of  more  extended  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  growth  of  the  Ceramic  Department  has  been  so  rapid 


These  states  and  the  number  of  men  from  each  are:  Illinois. 
18,  Ohio,  10;  Indiana,  5;  Iowa,  5;  Pennsylvania,  3;  Missouri 
2;  and  one  each  from  Georgia,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  North 
Carolina,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

The  work  was  designed  to  cover  in  an  Elementary  and 
practical  manner  the  more  important  phases  of  clayworking 
operations.  It  consisted  of  lectures,  laboratory  exercises, 
practice  in  kiln  firing,  machinery  installation  and  informal 
gatherings  for  question-asking  under  the  instruction  of  the 
following  men: 


.  JTT™  *”  I"d'1StriaI  Course  and  Some  ot  the  Who  Were  Registered  for  Two  Weeks  of  Ceramic  Study. 

Dallam.  8.  Anton  Kft'.  9.  FMd  Bran 1(?'  h'  s  <•  W.  J  Harris.  5.  L.  M  Munshaw.  6.  F  M  Undley  7  p  M 

2PfStrn'w1\'i?'  a  16  ABHSmme^lmldt.S1uhpMl,i1i!Iffi”rJOhlSBOci.a,12kJ^1'  Brett, o  13D  ^  a  Kerilnger !%.  Jofn  a 

W.  Schmidt.  22.  W.  F.  Kramer.  23.  Julius  Mathis  •Mw  n  TT^i^Cha  o?e^ders02-  .  19*  H-  L-  Meyer.  20.  B.  S.  Radcliffe. 
McGrew.  28.  A.  V.  Bleinine;er  29  A  P  Pott^  qd  *  TT*  V*  Holmes.  25.  C.  A.  Smith  26.  Elwood  Stevens  97  Qomupi 

K  R^yapn-  A-  E  Wliuamt  Firg,sS™§7  Hc°0dc  J.L, ^dKw„BSal-  »*■»“«  Petty.  sTm"' 

•  lursh.  41.  R.  T.  Stull.  42.  A.  E.  Hueklns.  43,  E.  J.  James.  '44.'  E.*  McM.  Molre^s^aSef'joh^n.  «.T“|«!„E' 


that  it  has,  in  the  past,  been  handicapped  for  lack  of  room.  In 
order  to  give  a  more  extended  short  course  of  high  efficiency 
it  was  imperative  that  the  Ceramic  Department  must  provide 
suitable  room  and  equipment  so  that  laboratory  exercises  and 

practice  in  kiln  firing  could  be  interwoven  with  the  lecture 
work. 

Three  years  ago  the  State  Legislature  granted  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $21,000  for  a  kiln  house  and  equipment.  In  this 
building  a  large  lecture  room  and  a  laboratory  were  provided, 
so  that  a  short  industrial  course  could  be  conducted  without 
conflict  or  interference  with  the  work'  of  the  regular  four-year 
ceramic  students. 

The  room  and  equipment  in  the  new  kiln  house  became 
available  in  the  fall  of  1912  and  the  Industrial  Course  in 
Ceramics  was  offered  last  year  for  the  first  time ’from  Janu¬ 
ary  13  to  January  25. 

Forty-five  applications  were  received  and  twenty-three  men 
'egistered.  This  year  the  course  was  offered  again  from 
lanuary  12  to  January  24.  Sixty-one  men  made  application 
md  fifty-one  registered.  Fourteen  States  were  represented. 


Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ceramic  chemist 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

Prof.  R.  T.  Stull,  Urbana,  Ill.,  acting  director  Department 
of  Ceramics,  U.  of  I. 

Prof.  R.  K.  Hursh,  Urbana,  Ill.,  instructor  Department  of 
Ceramics,  U.  of  I. 

Prof.  B.  S.  Radcliffe,  Urbana,  Ill.,  instructor  Department 
of  Ceramics,  U.  of  I. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Williams,  Urbana,  Ill.,  assistant  Department  of 
Ceramics,  U.  of  I. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Rand,  Urbana,  Ill.,  assistant  Department  of 
Ceramics,  U.  of  I. 

Prof.  C.  R.  Richards,  Urbana,  Ill.,  acting  dean  College  of 
Engineering,  U.  of  I. 

Prof.  L.  A.  Harding,  Urbana,  Ill.,  Department  Experimental 
Engineering,  U.  of  I. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Buck,  Urbana,  Ill.,  Department  Railway  Engi¬ 
neering,  U.  of  I. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Kratz,  Urbana,  Ill.,  Department  Experimental 
Engineering,  U.  of  I. 
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Prof.  B.  W.  Benedict,  Urbana,  Ill.,  director  shop  labora¬ 
tories,  U.  of  I.  .  _  . 

Prof.  D.  L.  Scroggin,  Urbana,  Ill.,  instructor  in  ma 

shop,  U.  of  I.  ,  ,  .  „ 

Prof.  G.  H.  Radebaugh,  Urbana,  Ill.,  instructor  in  machine 

shop,  U.  of  I.  ... 

The  interest,  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  shown  by  the 

short  course  students  is  indeed  gratifying  to  the  instructors. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  success  and  popularity  o  e 
Industrial  Course.  It  has  come  to  stay  and  is  to  be  an  an¬ 
nual  feature. 


Students  Registered  in  Industrial  Course. 

Elwood  Stevens,  Decatur,  Ind.,  Krick-Tindall  Company. 


A  C.  Phillips,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Laclede-Christy  Company. 

H  L  Meyer,  Alton,  Ill.,  Alton  Brick  Company. 

Chas.  Henderson,  Alton,  Ill.,  Alton  Brick  Company. 

W  F  Kramer,  Alton,  Ill.,  Alton  Brick  Company. 

E  J  James,  Kushequa,  Pa.,  Kushequa  Brick  Company. 
Samuel  McGrew,  Shawnee,  Ohio,  Ohio  Mining  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 

R.  M.  Dallam,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  Lehigh  Sewer  Pipe  and 

Tile  Company.  _  . 

F.  M.  Lindley,  Goldsmith,  Ind.,  T.  F.  Lmdley  Dram  Ti  e 

Company.  .  ,  _ 

A.  E.  Huckins,  Urbana,  Ill.,  Sheldon  Brick  Company. 

W.  H.  Fullerton,  South  Webster,  Ohio,  South  Webster  Face 

Brick  Company.  .  .  , 

R.  B.  Keplinger,  Canton,  Ohio,  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick 

R  D  Ferguson,  Lincoln,  Neb., .Yankee  Hill  Brick  Company, 
j  d.  Runyan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Chas.  Taylor  Sons  Company. 
M.  R.  Watson,  Danville,  Va.,  Watson-Fitzgerald  Corp. 

C  A  Smith,  McArthur,  Ohio,  McArthur  Brick  Company. 

W.  J.  Harris,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  Michigan  Vitrified  Brick 

W.  E.  Berwald,  Davenport,  Iowa,  Davenport  Brick  and 
Tile  Company. 

G  W.  Schmidt,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Geo.  W.  Schmidt. 

B.  Mifflin  Hood,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Com- 

P  D.  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Excelsior  Press  Brick 

Company.  „  _  .  , 

H.  C.  Steinmayer,  LaSalle.  Ill.,  The  LaSalle  Press  Brick 

Company. 

Peter  Munson,  Capron,  Ill.,  Munson  Bros.  &  Co. 

Anton  Loft,  Capron,  Ill.,  Munson  Bros.  &  Co. 

S.  F.  Spencer,  Urbana,  Ill.,  Sheldon  Brick  Company. 

A.  Hammerschmidt,  Lombard,  Ill.,  Lombard  Brick  and  Tile 

Company. 

Mead  Petty,  Amherst,  Ohio,  Mead  Petty. 

E.  McN.  Moore,  Jr.,  Burgaw,  N.  C„  Burgaw  Brick  Works. 
Emanuel  Johnson,  Mediopolis,  Iowa,  August  Johnson  & 

Sons. 

M.  J.  Johnson,  Mediopolis,  Iowa,  August  Johnson  &  Sons. 
Julius  Mathis,  Rosford,  Ohio,  Rosford  Brick  and  Tile  Com- 

Pan.John  Johnson,  West  Salem,  Ill.,  West  Salem  Hollow  Brick 

and  Tile  Company.  . 

Fred  Brand,  West  Salem,  Ill.,  West  Salem  Hollow  Brick 

and  Tile  Company.  .  m 

L.  M.  Munshaw,  North  Crystal  Lake,  Ill.,  American  Ten  a 

Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company. 

J.  R.  Thomas,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  Standard  Brick  Com¬ 
pany.  * 

Walter  M.  Pratt,  Earlville,  Ill.,  Walter  M.  Pratt. 

J.  I.  Brett,  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Hammond  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany.  ^ 

I.  E.  Hardy,  Momence,  Ill.,  Tiffany  Enameled  Bnck  Com¬ 
pany. 

E.  R.  Sparrow,  Matawan,  N.  J.,  New  Jersey  Company. 


W.  C.  Holmes,  Rockport,  Ind.,  Rockport  Drain  Tile  Com- 
pany. 

F.  G.  Chenneour,  Roanoke,  Ind.,  Roanoke  Drain  Tile  Com- 

J.  W.  Neal,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  Jacksonville  Brick  and  Tile 

Company.  ,  _ 

N.  H.  McLaughlin,  Alsey,  Ill.,  Alsey  Brick  and  Tile  Com- 

J.  B.  Poston,  Logan,  Ohio,  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Company . 
H.  S.  Sleicher,  Gleasonton,  Pa.,  The  North  Bend  Fire  Brick 

L.  Y.  Halberstadt,  Reading,  Pa.,  Reading  Shale  Brick  Com¬ 
pany.  .  , 

Philip  Raimer,  Bedford,  Ohio,  Newburgh  Bnck  and  Clay 

Company. 

Andrew  Basel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Newburgh  Brick  and  Clay 
Company. 

H.  G.  Moore,  Urbana,  Ill.,  Sheldon  Brick  Company. 
Douglas  Stevens,  Danville,  Ill.,  Acme  Brick  Company 

(Cayuga,  Ind.). 

Prof.  A.  P.  Potts,  Ames,  Iowa,  Ceramic  Department,  Iowa 
State  College. 


REVIEW  OF  THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  ILLINOIS  CLAY  MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


ON  JANUARY  22,  23  and  24  the  Beardsley  Hotel,  Cham¬ 
paign  Ill.,  housed  a  busy  crowd  of  clayworkers,  who 
were  attending  the  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of 
the  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association. 

The  program  this  year  was  splendid,  consisting  of  import¬ 
ant  papers  and  addresses,  and  every  session  was  well  handled 
by  the  officers.  The  discussions  were  lively  and  meaty,  many 
valuable  pointers  being  obtained  by  the  delegates  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  their  business.  Fifty-eight  clayworkers  were 
in  attendance,  and  what  they  lacked  in  numbers  they  made 

up  in  enthusiasm.  \  . 

Thursday  morning,  January  the  22nd,  the  convention  was 

called  to  order  by  President  Mamer,  who  introduced  the  Rev. 
Charles  Ryan  Adams,  who  made  a  short  prayer. 

The  mayor  of  Champaign,  the  Hon.  O.  B.  Dobbins,  who  is 
the  attorney  for  several  drainage  districts  in  Illinois,  gave  a 
welcome  address,  in  which  he  discussed  the  great  clay  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  spoke  enthusiastically  concern¬ 
ing  the  drainage  conditions  of  the  country  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  clay  drain  tile  for  the  work.  He  was  re¬ 
sponded  to  in  a  clever  fashion  by  F.  W.  DeWolf e,  director  of 
the  State  Geological  Survey,  who  told  of  the  industrial  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  State.  Then  followed  the  address  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  report  of  the  standing  committees. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  by  Mr.  R.  K.  Hursh  of 
the  Ceramic  Department  of  the  University  of  Illinois  on 
“Kiln  Temperature  Measurements.”  He  went  into  detail  m 
describing  the  several  instruments  and  apparatus  used  in  this 
work. 

“Performance  of  Double-Deck  Dryers”  was  the  title  of  an 
interesting  paper  by  B.  S.  Radcliffe,  also  of  the  Ceramic  De¬ 
partment.  . 

Thursday  afternoon  the  delegates  listened  to  and  is 
cussed  four  papers,  namely,  “Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
of  Continuous  Kilns,”  by  John  T.  Hummert,  Quincy,  Ill.;  “Some 
Causes  of  Low  Rattler  Test  in  Paving  Brick,”  by  A.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Ceramic  Department  U.  of  I.;  “Fuel  Economy,”  by  W. 
C  Kirkpatrick,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  the  “Preliminary  Report  on 
Test  of  Coal  Measure  Shales,”  by  R.  T.  Stull,  Ceramic  De¬ 
partment  U.  of  I.  .  , 

Thursday  evening  the  delegates  w-ent  in  a  body  to 
university,  where,  in  one  of  the  lecture  rooms  of  one  of  the 
engineering  buildings,  an  open  session  was  held— a  free^°r_ 
all,  where  everyone  asked  questions  and  discussed  the  differ- 
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ent  phases  of  the  burning  of  clay  wares  in  a  most  candid 
manner.  This  was  supplemented  with  an  illustrated  lecture 
by  Prof.  Bleininger  on  “Kiln  Construction  and  Operation.”  It 
was  a. most  interesting  session  and  of  inestimable  value  to 
all  who  attended. 

Friday  morning  the  session  was  opened  at  9  o’clock  with 
the  reading  of  a  letter  on  “Reciprocal  Insurance”  by  T.  A. 
Randall,  editor  of  The  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis.  This  was 
followed  by  an  animated  discussion  on  insurance  of  clay 
plants.  A.  E.  Williams  then  read  his  paper  on  “Manufacture 
of  Hollow  Ware,”  which  was  followed  by  an  informal  talk  of 
much  importance  by  Douglas  Stevens  of  Danville,  Ill.,  on  the 
“Price  and  Bonus  System  on  the  Clay  Plant.”  The  morning 
session  ended  with  a  splendid  address  by  C.  D.  Rourke  of 
Urbana,  Ill.,  on  “Organization,”  in  which  he  told  in  a  humor¬ 
ous  manner  the  excellent  systems  the  lumbermen  had  in 
their  associational  work  for  credits,  tariffs  and  legal  matters. 

Friday  afternoon  the  delegates  listened  attentively  to  the 
papers,  “Open  Price  Policy,”  by  I.  C.  Wells,  Chicago;  “Prog¬ 
ress  in  the  Ceramic  Department,”  by  R.  T.  Stull,  Urbana,  Ill.; 
“The  Influence  of  Time  on  the  Burning,”  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Blein¬ 
inger,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  “The  Ethics 
of  Salesmanship,”  by  F.  W.  Butterworth,  Danville,  Ill.;  “The 
Relations  Between  Manufacturer  and  Jobber,”  by  Miss  Astrid 
Rosing,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  an  illustrated  lecture  on  “Electricity 
in  the  Clay  Plants,”  by  J.  F.  Gerleman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  banquet  held  Friday  evening  was  a  most  enjoyable 
affair.  The  tables  were  artistically  decorated  with  carna¬ 
tions  and  ferns  and  the  menu  was  in  true  Hotel  Beardsley 
style.  Among  the  speakers  of  the  evening  were  J.  R.  Trevett, 
Vice-President  Kinley,  J.  W.  Stipes,  Dean  Richards,  Prof.  J. 
M.  White  and  C.  D.  Rourke,  all  of  Champaign  and  Urbana, 
and  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Miss  Astrid  Ros¬ 
ing,  Chicago;  Mr.  B.  M.  Hood  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  W.  P.  Blair, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  J.  W.  Robb,  Clinton,  Ind.,  was  toast¬ 
master. 

A  business  session  was  held  Saturday  morning,  in  which 
several  important  matters  were  taken  up.  The  unit  system 
advocated  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Haeger  of  Aurora  a  year  ago,  was 
perfected  by  enlarging  the  individual  units  so  as  to  take  in 
more  territory  and  to  cut  down  the  number.  It  is  expected 
that  these  different  units  will  have  individual  meetings 
monthly  or  every  few  months  and  then  join  in  the  annual 
meeting  next  year.  It  was  also  decided  to  hold  one  day’s 
session  March  18  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  where  the 
committee  selected  to  investigate  the  open  price  policy  should 
make  its  report  and  more  definite  consideration  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  be  undertaken.  The  report  of  the  resolution  committee 
was  as  follows: 

Report  of  Resolution  Committee. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  extend  its  thanks  to  the  board 
'  °f  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the  generous  support 
given,  for  the  interest  shown  in  the  ceramics  department  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  especially  for  the  appropriation  of  $65,- 
000  given  the  ceramics  department  in  addition  to  the  regular  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  years  1913  and  1914  ; 

Resolved,  further,  That  this  association  exert  its  fullest  effort 
^  towards  interesting  the  clayworkers  of  Illinois  in  this  association, 
that  this  body  may  be  more  useful  in  giving  a  united  and  undivided 
support  to  the  ceramics  department  in  the  future ; 

Resolved,  further,  That  this  association  extend  a  hearty  vote  of 
'  thanks  to  Prof.  R.  T.  Stull,  of  the  ceramics  department  of  the  Uni- 
1  versity,  for  the  unselfish,  untiring  and  incalculable  work  he  has 
contributed  to  the  ceramics  department  of  the  University,  and  also 
to  him  for  his  ever-read i ness  to  give  of  his  time,  his  experience  and 
•  fund  of  knowledge  to  the  members  of  this  association. 

Resolved,  further,  That  this  association  extend  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  and  others  who  contributed  papers  to  our  convention 
program  ; 

I  Resolved,  further,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  city  of 

Champaign  and  to  the  management  of  the  Hotel  Beardsley  and  to 
all  others  who  contributed  to  our  comfort  and  entertainment  while 
in  convention  assembled. 

Whereas,  This  association,  since  its  last  annual  meeting,  has 
lost  in  the  death  of  the  late  George  F.  Beardsley,  one  who  was 
interested  in  our  comfort  and  welfare  as  members  and  as  an  as- 
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sociation.  Resolved,  That,  we,  in  convention  assembled,  offer  our 
condolence  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  that  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  given  the  family  as  an  evidence  of  our 
sympathy  in  this  great  loss. 

(Signed)  D.  C.  HAEGER, 

L.  H.  LAMBERT, 
IVERSON  C.  WELLS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
D.  C.  Haeger,  Aurora,  president;  J.  C.  Meyers,  Alton,  vice- 
president;  A.  E.  Huckins,  Champaign,  secretary,  and  George 
Walters,  Chattsworth,  treasurer. 


PITTSBURGH  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  SEEK  LOWER 

SWITCHING  RATE. 


Brick  manufacturers  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  were  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  finding  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  refused  the  petition  of  a  local  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  asking  the  commission  to  establish  a  fixed  switching 
charge  and  compelling  the  railroads  to  adhere  to  this  rate. 
At  the  present  time  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  charges  4  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  switching  freight  from  a  point  on  its  lines 
to  a  point  on  the  line  of  another  railroad.  The  complaint  of 
the  Pittsburgh  manufacturers  was  that  this  charge  is  exorbi¬ 
tant  and  unreasonable.  The  petition  set  forth  that  in  Cleve¬ 
land  the  railroads  entering  that  city  have  an  agreement  to 
charge  only  $2  per  car  for  switching,  and  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  a  party  to  this  agreement.  The  commission,  there¬ 
fore,  was  asked  to  establish  a  similar  rate  here  in  order  that 
Pittsburgh  manufacturers  and  shippers  might  enjoy  the  same 
benefit.  The  commerce  commission,  while  refusing  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  arbitrary  rate,  stated  in  its  opinion  that  there  should 
be  an  equable  charge  established,  but  that  the  railroads  and 
shippers  should  work  out  a  system  of  charges  that  would  be 
fair  to  all  concerned.  According  to  a  Pittsburgh  manufac¬ 
turer  the  establishing  of  the  Cleveland  $2  switching  rate  in 
Pittsburgh  would  mean  a  saving  of  $100,000  a  year  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  industries. 


HEARD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


SNOW  has  covered  New  England  to  a  depth  not  reached  in 
years  for  the  past  two  months,  and  it  is  still  coming. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  discover  much  about 
the  prospects  for  brick  activity  this  season.  Most  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Massachusetts,  at  least  the  -western  portion,  sold 
out  practically  everything  they  had  before  the  season  closed. 
They  have  nothing  now  to  offer  for  the  early  spring  buyers; 
nor  do  they  know  what  will  be  done  in  the  early  portion  of 
the  season. 

When  the  work  ended  last  year  the  outlook  for  building 
this  year  was  promising.  This  is  a  general  statement  which 
applies  to  the  entire  portion  of  New  England,  comprised  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  to  a  less  extent  Vermont. 
Certain  manufacturing  towns  in  the  latter  state,  those  which 
make  heavy  machinery,  for  example,  have  suffered  under  the 
new  tariff,  or  they  think  they  have,  and  growth  has  been  tem¬ 
porarily  stopped.  They  hope  to  go  forward  this  year  without 
further  difficulty,  but  at  present  the  situation  is  not  encour¬ 
aging. 

Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are  going  ahead  as  rapidly 
as  ever,  and  the  location  of  new  industries  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings  required  to  house  them  promises  to  be  as 
great  this  year  as  last.  Under  these  conditions  it  seems 
almost  safe  to  predict  that  brick  will  be  a  good  commodity  to 
own  this  summer. 

Many  business  buildings,  not  skyscrapers  like  those  of  New 
York  costing  millions,  but  in  the  aggregate  offering  a  liberal 
and  profitable  market  for  brick  and  other  burnt  clay  products, 
will  be  erected  in  both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  this 
season.  This  much  is  known.  Plans  are  now  on  the  boards 
and  the  contracts  will  be  ready  for  bids  within  a  short  time 
in  some  localities.  Numerous  dwellings  are  planned,  and 
most  of  those  near  the  larger  towns,  or  in  them,  will  have 
liberal  proportions  of  fireproofing  in  their  make-up.  These 
are  some  of  the  features  which  appeal  to  brick  makers  and 
which  indicate  that  their  season  to  come  will  be  quite  as 
prosperous  as  the  one  lately  closed,  and  they  found  no  fault 
with  that.  HIRAM. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  Will  Be  Held  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  March  2  to  7,  1914. 

The  Sessions  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Association  Will 
Be  Held  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  2  and  3,  and 
Other  Associations  Will  Do  Likewise. 


THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  Grunewald  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  March  2  to  7,  1914. 
New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  in  America. 
It  has  made  remarkable  growth  during  the  past  decade,  and 


Reduced  Railroad  Rates. 

In  response  to  an  earnest  request,  the  Southeastern  Pas¬ 
senger  Association  has  granted  excursion  fares  convention 
week,  to  New  Orleans,  on  a  basis  of  one  fare  and  one-third 
for  the  round  trip  from  all  points  in  its  territory,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  states  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Other  traffic  associations  have  been  requested  to  concur.  This 
will  insure  a  low  rate  of  fare  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 
These  excursion  rates  are  available  to  the  delegates  and  those 
accompanying  them.  No  certificates  need  be  taken.  Instead, 
round  trip  tickets  will  be  sold,  good  going  February  27,  28  and 
March  1,  and  will  be  good  returning  until  midnight  of  March 
14.  Stop-over  privileges  will  be  granted  at  prominent  points, 
both  on  the  going  and  returning  trips  within  the  original  time 
limit. 

Winter  Tourist  Rates  for  Those  Making  Side  Trips. 

Side  trips  may  be  arranged  for  on  application  within  the 
original  time  limit.  Where  more  time  is  desired,  delegates 
can,  at  a  slight  advance,  purchase  tickets  good  for  a  month 
or  more,  at  what  is  known  as  winter  tourists  rates.  On  the 
latter  basis,  trips  can  be  made  to  Cuba,  Panama,  or  other 
desirable  distant  points.  Full  information  as  to  stop-overs, 
time  limit,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  by  railroad  ticket  agent  at 
point  of  purchase.  Those  members  who  prefer  to  use  their 


PROMINENT  MEMBERS  OF  THE  N.  B.  M.  A.  ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE. 


Fred  Salmen,  New  Orleans,  La. 


H.  J.  Schneider,  Pearl  River,  La. 


C.  N.  Adams,  Alexandria,  La. 


today  combines  both  the  modern  and  the  antiquated  in  its 
architecture  and  general  characteristics  to  an  extent  not  found 
elsewhere.  The  old  French  Market  and  its  quaint  surround¬ 
ings  and  the  many  other  points  of  interest  appeal  to  all  sight¬ 
seers,  both  young  and  old.  Its  semi-tropical  climate  makes 
it  an  ideal  winter  and  health  resort,  and  its  great  annual 
festival,  the  “Mardi  Gras,”  has  made  it  the  mecca  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  fun  lovers  for  a  generation  or  more.  The  carnival 
is  characterized  by  gorgeous  parades  and  various  social  func¬ 
tions  and  entertainments,  which  are  'held  preceding  the  first 
day  of  Lent.  During  this  period  King  Carnival  reigns  su¬ 
preme.  The  merry-making  continues  for  the  better  part  of 
two  weeks,  and  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  our  members, 
our  convention  will  be  held  March  2  to  7,  the  week  following  the 
Mardi  Gras  carnival,  so  that  those  who  desire  to  witness  same 
can  go  to  New  Orleans  a  week  in  advance  of  the  convention. 
Quite  a  number  have  also  expressed  a  wish  to  make  a  side 
trip  to  Panama  to  see  for  themselves  the  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  army  engineers  in  joining  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  while  others  may  prefer  a  side  trip  to  Havana, 
Cuba. 


local  mileage  to  gateway  points  may  do  so,  and  there  repur¬ 
chase  round  trip  ticket.  The  rate  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
New  Orleans  and  return  is  $36.95;  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
$28.25;  Louisville,  Ky.,  $25.60;  Evansville,  Ind.,  26.30;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  $28.76;  Cairo,  Ill.,  $22.25;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  $16.10; 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  $9.35. 

Stop-Over  at  Chattanooga. 

Those  coming  from  points  North  and  East,  who  wish  to 
break  the  trip  by  a  day  at  Chattanooga,  viewing  picturesque 
Lookout  Mountain  and  the  great  Chickamauga  battlefields, 
should  buy  their  tickets  from  the  gateway  points  via  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  route.  Stop-over  can  be  made  either  on 
the  going  or  returning  journey. 

Mammoth  Cave  and  Gulf  Coast  Points. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  stop  at  the  Mammoth  Cave,  or  the 
Gulf  Coast  points,  such  as  Mobile,  Ocean  Springs,  Biloxi,  Pass 
Christian,  etc.,  should  have  their  tickets  routed  via  the  Louis- 
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viHe  &  Nashville  lines,  from  gateway  points.  Those  desiring 
can  stop  over  at  Birmingham  on  either  line. 

Hotel  Grunewald  Headquarters. 

Naturally  a  city  of  so  many  attractions  has  a  number  of 
fine  hotels.  The  largest  and  most  modern  of  these  is  the 
Grunewald,  an  immense  fireproof  structure,  the  terra  cotta 
walls  of  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  sky  line  of  the  city.  Its 
cuisine  is  famed  throughout  the  land.  Its  “Cave,”  for  so  its 
grill  room  has  been  christened,  is  unlike  any  other  restaurant 
in  the  country.  A  rather  blase  traveler  re¬ 
cently  said  that  he  considered  it  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  place  to  dine  he  had  found  anywhere, 
at  home  or  abroad.  Because  of  its  great  ca¬ 
pacity  and  many  charms,  the  Grunewald  has 
been  chosen  for  headquarters  during  the  con¬ 
vention.  It  affords  ample  convention  halls,  a 
splendid  banquet  room  and  all  other  needed 
accessories.  Its  lobby  and  mezzanine  floor  are 
both  spacious  and  beautiful,  making  it  a  charm¬ 
ing  haven  of  rest  after  a  day  of  sightseeing. 

It  is  operated  on  the  European  plan  exclusively 
and  grants  the  following  rates  to  all  members 
and  those  who  accompany  them: 


Boat  Ride  on  the  Mississippi. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  at  3:00  o'clock,  there  will  be  a  sight¬ 
seeing  trip  on  the  river  front,  giving  visitors  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  wonderful  rail  and  water  terminals,  which  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  state  of  Louisiana  owns 
practically  all  of  the  city  water  front.  Ocean-going  vessels 
may  be  seen  discharging  and  taking  on  cargos.  One  of  the 
chief  exports  is  cotton,  and  great  quantities  of  this  staple  may 
be  seen  ori  the  docks  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Among  the 


Hotel  Rates  and  Reservations. 

Rooms  with  bath,  $3.00  and  $4.00  per 
day.  Rooms  without  bath,  $1.50  and  $2.00 
per  day.  The  above  rates  are  for  one 
person.  When  two  or  more  occupy  the  same 
apartment  an  additional  charge  of  $1.00  per 
day  will  be  made  for  each  extra  person.  Sin¬ 
gle  beds  will  be  provided  when  preferred  by 
guests.  These  rates  apply  to  convention  dates 
only.  Those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Mardi 
Gras  carnival  will  have  to  make  special  ar¬ 
rangements  for  reservations  during  that  pe¬ 
riod.  The  management  calls  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  making  early  reser¬ 
vations,  and  requests  members  to  communicate 
with  the  hotel  direct,  stating  intended  date  of 
arrival,  character  of  accocmmodations  desired 
and  the  number  in  the  party,  etc. 


Reception  and  Smoker. 

Tuesday  evening  delegates  to  the  convention,  and  those 
accompanying  them,  will  be  entertained  at  an  informal  recep¬ 
tion  and  stag  smoker  in  the  banquet  hall  of  Hotel  Grunewald, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  local  entertainment  committee.  The 
ladies  will  be  taken  to  the  theater  that  evening. 


points  of  interest  is  the  great  sugar  refinery,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  it  is  said. 

The  Annual  Banquet. 

The  annual  banquet  or  association  dinner  will  occur  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  at  7:30  o’clock,  in  the  beautiful  banquet  hall  of 
the  Grunewald  Hotel.  It  will  be  preceded  by  an  informal  re- 


No  Exhibition  of  Machinery. 

There  will  be  no  public  display  of  machin¬ 
ery,  etc.,  as  the  manufacturers  have  them¬ 
selves  expressed  a  preference  for  private  dis¬ 
plays  in  their  own  rooms  at  the  Grunewald. 
Those  wishing  to  show  specimen  brick,  etc., 
may  do  so  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  hotel; 
suitable  facilities  for  this  will  be  provided  free 
of  charge. 

Entertainment  of  Ladies. 

A  special  local  committee  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  look  after  the  comfort  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  visiting  ladies,  and  will  provide 
various  entertainment,  including  automobile 
rides  through  the  beautiful  residence  thorough¬ 
fares  and  parks  of  the  city;  the  botanical  gar¬ 
dens  will  be  found  of  particular  interest;  there 
will  be  a  theater  party,  a  trip  to  the  quaint 
old  French  Market,  and  the  ladies  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  boat  ride  on  the  river. 


Grunewald  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Headquarters  for 
N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention. 
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ception  on  the  mezzanine  floor,  beginning  at  6:30  p.  m.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  rule  which  has  prevailed  for  several  years,  it  will 
be  a  subscription  banquet  under  the  direction  of  the  N.  B. 


M.  A.  executive  committee,  assisted  by  the  local  committee. 
The  Hon.  J.  Y.  Sanders,  ex-Governor  of  Louisiana,  will  pre¬ 


side  as  toastmaster,  and  a  number  of  able  speakers  will  re¬ 
spond  to  toasts.  The  ladies  will  grace  the  occasion,  as  usual, 
and  full  evening  dress  will  be  in  order,  though  by  no  means 
necessary. 


Side  Trip  to  Salmen’s  Brick  Plant. 


Friday  afternoon  there  will  be  a  special  excursion  to  the 
immense  plant  of  the  Salmen  Brick  and  Lumber  Company  at 
Slidell,  La.,  which  lies  thirty-five  miles  north  of  the  city.  A 
special  train  will  be  provided,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
trip  will  be  most  enjoyable.  A  large  part  of  the  distance  the 
train  will  pass  over  the  usually  placid  bosom  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain.  The  plant  itself  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  in  the  South,  or  North,  either,  for  that  matter,  and 
visiting  brickmakers  will  find  many  things  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  in  the  course  of  its  inspection. 


Convention  Sessions. 

As  in  former  years,  convention  week  will  be  divided  by 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  affiliated  bodies  which  may  meet  there  at 
that  time.  All  sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  be  held  in  the 
convention  hall  of  the  Grunewald  Hotel,  on  the  mezzanine 
floor.  There  will  be  but  one  formal  session  a  day,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  ample  opportunity  for  sight-seeing. 

Souvenir  Badge  and  Number  Button. 

An  appropriate  souvenir  badge  and  number  button  will  be 
presented  to  each  visitor  with  the  compliments  of  the  New 
Orleans  entertainment  committee.  These  badges  and  num¬ 
ber  buttons  will  be  distributed  by  the  secretary  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.,  whose  headquarters  will  be  in  parlors  D  and  E,  mez¬ 
zanine  floor,  Grunewald,  where  visitors  are  requested  to  call 
and  register  on  arrival. 

Auxiliary  Associations. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
hold  a  board  meeting  Monday,  March  2,  at  2:00  p.  m„  in  the 
convention  hall  or  annex  on  the  mezzanine  floor.  Tuesday 
morning  at  10:30  there  will  be  a  joint  session  of  the  N.  P.  B. 
M.  A.  and  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  which  will  be  known  as  a  “Highway 
Congress,”  which  will  be  addressed  by  the  Hon.  A.  R.  Pard- 
ington,  vice-president  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  to  be  followed  by  a  paper  entitled  “Brick 
Paved  Highways  as  An  Investment,”  by  W.  T.  Blackburn,  of 
Paris,  Ill. 

The  National  Clay  Machinery  Association  will  hold  its 
formal  sessions  in  the  assembly  hall  of  Hotel  Grunewald,  at 
2:30  Tuesday  afternoon.  For  further  particulars,  address 
George  B.  Drennan,  president,  Plymouth,  Ohio,  or  W.  H.  Sachs, 
secretary,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Rules  of  Procedure. 

All  formal  resolutions  shall  be  presented  in  writing. 

At  the  close  of  each  essay  or  address  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

No  papers  or  essays  not  included  in  the  regular  program 
will  be  heard,  unless  previously  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Papers  and  addresses  delivered  during  the  convention  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  association,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  association  may  not  properly  be  given  out  for 
publication,  except  by  or  through  the  secretary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  will  be  copyrighted  to 
prevent  piracy,  but  the  greatest  publicity  will  be  given  all  the 
convention  papers  and  discussions  at  the  proper  time,  after 
the  report  is  complete,  not  before,  when  copies  of  any  and  all 


papers  and  discussions  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  secretary. 

N.  B.  M.  A.  Program. 

First  Session — Wednesday,  March  4,  1914. 

10:00  A.  M. 

Opening  prayer,  Rev.  McF.  Alexander,  New  Orleans. 

Welcome  to  New  Orleans,  Hon.  Martin  Behrman,  Mayor  of 
New  Orleans. 

Response  by  W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  Ill. 

President’s  annual  address,  W.  H.  H.  Rogers,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

Report  of  treasurer,  John  W.  Sibley,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Election  and  installation  of  officers  and  members  of  stand¬ 
ing  committees. 

1.  “The  Need  for  Greater  Thrift  among  the  Rising  Gen¬ 
eration  of  America,  L.  E.  Wolfe,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  represent¬ 
ing  the  American  Society  for  Thrift. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  Prof.  Ed¬ 
ward  Orton,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Second  Session — Wednesday  Evening,  8:00  O'Clock. 

There  will  be  an  illustrated  lecture  in  the  convention  hall 
by  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  secretary  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  and  director  of  the  Ceramic  School  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  "The  March  of  Progress  in 
the  Clay  World,”  illustrated  with  views  of  an  interesting  and 
instructive  character,  including  a  number  of  fine  foreign  views 
not  heretofore  shown  in  this  country.  It  is  anticipated  that 
local  educators,  municipal  officers,  as  well  as  all  the  visiting 
delegates,  including  the  ladies,  will  attend  this  lecture,  which 
will  be  preceded  by  vocal  music  rendered  by  a  local  quartet. 

Third  Session — Thursday,  9:30  A.  M. 

2.  “Problems  in  Marketing  Clay  Products,”  C.  E.  Foster, 
Bradford,  Pa.  Discussion  led  by — 

3.  “The  Cause  of  Keen  Competition,”  J.  C.  Schaffer,  Tiffin, 

Ohio.  Discussion  led  by — 

4.  “Organization— The  Power  That  Moves  the  World,” 
A.  W.  Hewitt,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Discussion  led  by— 

5.  “Electricity  in  the  Manufacture  of  Clay  Ware,”  W.  D. 
Richardson,  Shawnee,  Ohio.  Discussion  led  by 

6.  “Smokeless  Combustion  as  Applied  to  the  Burning  of 
Clay  Products  in  Periodic  Kilns,”  Paul  Beer,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Discussion  led  by — 

7.  “Brick  in  Engineering,”  E.  E.  R.  Tratman,  Editor  Engi¬ 
neering  News,  Chicago,  Ill.  Discussion  led  by— 

Fourth  Session — Friday,  9:30  A.  M. 

8.  “Counting  the  Cost  in  Things  of  Much  Importance,  but 
Little  Considered  by  Brickmakers,”  Warren  Ittner,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Discussion  led  by — • 

9  “Terra  Cotta  and  Brick  Hand-in-Hand,”  Thos.  F.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  the  National  Terra  Cotta  Society. 
Discussion  led  by — 

10.  “Trade  Union  Principles  in  Our  Business,”  Edward 
Cormack,  Chicago,  Ill.  Discussion  led  by— 

11.  “Profit  and  Loss  in  the  Brick  Business,”  Charles  A. 
Millar,  Toronto,  Ont.  Discussion  led  by— 

12.  “Co-Operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  With  the 
Clay  industries,”  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Discussion 

led  by —  ^  _  . 

13.  “Advantages  of  Gas-Fired  Continuous  Kilns  Over  Coal- 

Fired  Kilns,”  J.  P.  Williams,  Louisville,  Ky. 

14.  Reports  of  committee  and  miscellaneous  business. 

Questions  for  General  Discussion. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  addresses  and  papers,  various 
questions  pertaining  to  brickyard  practice  will  be  discussed. 
Any  member  desiring  information  on  any  specific  detail  of  the 
business  may  obtain  same  by  submitting  question  in  writing 
to  the  secretary. 

All  sessions  of  the  national  convention  are  open  to  the 
public.  Those  who  are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in 
clay  work  of  any  character  are  invited  to  join  the  association 
and  attend  the  convention.  Members  and  their  families  or 
friends  who  may  accompany  them  will  be  entitled  to  reduced 
hotel  rates,  and  may  participate  in  all  the  entertainments. 


_ CJ£j> 1/- — cp 


Those  desiring  further  information  as  to  requisite  of  member- 

ship  ete.,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  secretary 
at  Indianapolis. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

W-  H.  H.  ROGERS,  President. 
THEO.  A.  RANDALL,  Secretary. 
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V  ritten  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SIDE  TRIP  TO  THE  BRICK  PLANTS. 

Detailed  Descriptions  of  Two  Fine  Southern  Clay  Plants 
Which  Produce  Large  Quantities  of  Brick  Annually. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  GAME. 


It  is  a  question  which  is  the  most  puzzling,  the  job  of 
financing  in  the  country  or  the  transportation  game.  Both 
have  their  easy,  smooth  running  periods,  and  then  both  have 
their  spell  of  getting  clogged  up.  Generally  when  finances 
are  running  smooth  and  business  is  booming  is  when  trans¬ 
portation  gets  all  balled  up,  cars  become  so  scarce  that  it 
ooks  like  half  of  them  had  suddenly  disappeared  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Let  things  reverse  and  the  financial  sys¬ 
tem  get  tangled  up  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  the 
transportation  business  straightens  itself  out  so  that  we 
have  plenty  of  cars  and  fairly  quick  service  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  Right  now  business  is  running  pretty  good,  and  the 
car  shortage  cry  is  being  heard  in  the  land.  Also,  we  are 
being  reminded  that  the  average  rate  of  travel  for  a  freight 


THERE  is  a  rare  treat  in  store  for  the  brickmakers  who 
attend  the  national  convention  at  New  Orleans,  several 
rare  treats,  in  fact,  but  the  one  particular  treat  we  are 
now  considering  is  a  side  trip,  Friday  afternoon,  to  the  im¬ 
mense  brick  and  lumber  plant  of  the  Salmen  Brothers,  at 
Slidell,  La.  The  excursion  will  be  by  special  train,  which  will 

afford  an  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  trade  lore  that  of 
itself,  will  be  a  treat. 

The  plant  lies  some  thirty-five  miles  north  of  New  Orleans, 
at  one  of  the  estuaries  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  which  enables 
them  to  ship  a  large  percentage  of  their  brick  by  water.  The 
lumber  business  of  the  firm  now  exceeds  in  importance  and 
volume  their  brick  business,  but  both  lines  are  extensive. 
Growing  out  of  the  lumber  business,  they  now  do  considerable 
ship  building,  turning  out  freighters  and  packets  of  consider¬ 
able  size.  Those  who  have  never  visited  such  a  plant  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  quickly  a  great  pine  log  is  turned  into 


rough  lumber,  from  three  to  five  minutes 
is  sufficient  usually  to  work  this  trans¬ 
formation. 

In  the  brick  line,  of  course,  such  rapid 
transition  is  not  possible,  but  the  work  is 
carried  on  systematically  and  thorough¬ 
ly  right  through  the  year,  at  a  daily 
average  of  about  200,000  brick.  The 
most  recent  acquisition  to  the  plant  is 
an  immense  Haigh  continuous  kiln.  This 
will  be  in  full  operation  and  visiting 
brickmakers  can  familiarize  themselves 
with  every  detail  of  that  manner  of 
burning. 

As  to  the  brick  plant  itself  we  cannot 
do  better  than  repeat  a  description  of 
same  which  a  Clay-Worker  scribe  sent  us 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  for  aside 
from  the  new  kiln  the  plant  is  now  ope¬ 
rated  much  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  Salmen  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.’s  Plant. 

This  business  was  started  some  twen¬ 
ty  odd  years  ago  by  the  two  brothers, 
Fritz,  who  is  President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager,  and  J.  A.  Salmen,  better  known  as 


car  is  about  21  miles  a  day— just  about  the  speed  that  a 
ox  team  should  travel. 

Which  takes  us  to  another  subject  that  gets  its  occi 
sional  airing— the  inland  waterway  service.  Steamboating  i 
considered  slow  traffic  as  compared  to  railway  service  Bi 
when  we  get  that  railway  service  reduced  to  twenty-one  mile 
a  day  the  steamboat  route  doesn’t  look  so  slow;  indeed,  i 
looks  like  we  might  use  more  of  it.  And  not  only  more’  c 
he  inland  boats,  but  the  coasting  steamers,  which  ought  t 
multipjy  in  numbers  with  the  opening  of  the  big  ditcl 
erkaps  if  we  would  study  these  things  and  give  the  boat 
more  persistent  thought  and  steady  business  they  would  fin< 
more  encouragement  to  give  better  service,  and  the  rail 
roads  would  be  free  from  congestion.  Also,  it  should  hell 
minimize  freight  rates  and  keep  them  on  a  fair  basis.  Then 
I*®  e,en  about  the  waterway  service  and  i 

perhans  T?1*8  SUbject  into  political  P^tforms  bui 

1  enough  of  the  Plain  Practical  action.  It  is  time 

of  a  srHnC^Ti?-n  ®ense  and  action,  for  getting  the  right  kinc 
the  £  °?  thls  transportation  game  and  putting  an  end  tc 
lw+ttering,  UP  0f  business  when  it  wSuld  be  good  by 
products’66  °f  CarS  and  other  means  of  transporting  oui 


Albert,  who  is  Vice  President. 

Starting  in  as  a  small  hand  yard  when  the  pugging  was 
done  m  a  pit  in  which  a  large  wheel,  looking  like  a  large 
cart  wheel,  revolved,  being  driven  by  a  mule,  they  have  grad¬ 
ually  increased  their  capacity  until  today  they  have  equip¬ 
ment  enough  to  manufacture  200,000  common  stiff  mud  and 
40,000  dry  press  face  brick,  the  dry  press  end  of  the  business 
is  frequently  doubled  by  running  a  night  shift. 

Starting  at  their  pit,  which  was  formerly  at  the  plant  but 
twenty  years’  excavation  has  sent  it  nearly  a  mile  from  its 
origin,  they  have  three  separate  kinds  of  clay  with  which 
to  contend.  The  top  strata,  which  is  about  two  or  three 
feet  thick,  is  a  sandy  black  loam  containing  thousands  of 
pieces  of  roots  of  old  pine  trees,  which  formerly  grew  on 
the  present  site  of  the  pit.  Under  this  loamy  strata  they 
have  from  three  to  five  feet  of  red  sandy  clay  and  under 
this  have  from  two  to  four  feet  of  very  plastic  white  clay 
which  is  locally  known  as  joint  clay,  from  the  fact  that  it 
separates  the  clay  contents  from  the  sand.  This  latter  clay 
is  w  hat  gives  them  dryer  trouble,  and  excepting  for  the  fact 
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that  it  is  imperative  to  use  it  as  a  binder 
the  brick  would  fare  far  better  without 
it. 

Dryer  Troubles  and  Their  Solution. 

This  joint  clay  has  caused  the  Salmens 
much  worry  and  expense.  For  a  number 
of  years  it  was  a  source  of  much  loss  unti 
finally  Fritz  Salmen  himself,  with  indom¬ 
itable  persistence,  devised  a  drying  s>s- 
tem  which,  while  by  no  means  perfect, 
served  their  purpose  quite  effectively.  It 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  tender  or  check¬ 
ing  clays. 

The  clay  is  gathered  by  two  shovels, 
one  a  revolving  Marion  and  the  other  an 
ancient  relic  picked  up  from  the  junk 
pile. 

The  cars  are  partially  loaded  by  one 
shovel  and  finished  by  the  other,  in  that 
way  getting  as  nearly  a  uniform  mixture 
as  possible.  The  clay  is  hauled  in  cars 
of  their  own  make,  each  train  being 
pulled  by  a  Porter  “dummy”  hauling  thir¬ 
teen  cars.  „ 

The  cars  are  brought  by  the  dummy 
to  the  foot  of  an  incline,  where  they  are 
hauled  up  to  the  dump  by  a  Chambers 
hoist.  They  are  then  dumped  into  a  set 
of  Chambers  disintegrators,  from  which 
the  clay  is  dropped  by  gravity  into  two 
Chambers  pug  mills  and  from  there  by 
gravity  into  two  large  Chambers  ma¬ 
chines. 

They  have  had  nearly  every  cutter 
made  attached  to  these  machines  and 
have  finally  decided  that  the  Fate  cutter 
is  best  adapted  to  their  needs.  The 
brick,  which  are  side  cut  and  about  two 
and  three-quarter  inches  thick,  are  load¬ 
ed  onto  cars,  of  which  there  are  one-half 
dozen  different  makes.  Their  clay  being 
very  tenacious  as  regards  the  action  of 
heat  in  giving  off  moisture,  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  let  the  brick  remain  in  the  dry¬ 
er  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours,  neces¬ 
sitating  an  enormous  number  of  cars. 

Instead  of  discharging  the  saturated  air 
at  the  end  of  the  dryer  as  nearly  all  dry¬ 
ers  do,  he  has  an  auxiliary  stack  built, 
about  one-third  of  the  way  back  from  the 
receiving  end,  which  takes  the  hot  satu¬ 
rated  air  away  from  the  cars  that  have 
just  been  placed  in  the  tunnel,  thus  al¬ 
lowing  the  brick  to  stand  in  a  slightly 
warmed  atmosphere  in  which  there  is  no 
circulation. 

By  an  auxiliary  flue  he  can  close  the 
lower  stack  damper  and  force  all  the  hot 
air  out  to  the  receiving  end  and  then  con¬ 
vey  it  back  to  the  stack  through  a  sepa¬ 
rate  flue. 

This  dryer  has  really  been  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  and  although  they 
lose  thousands  of  brick  during  the  winter 
months  from  defective  drying,  taken  as  a 
whole  it  is  the  best  by  far  they  have  ever 
tried.  The  dryer  heat  is  furnished  by 
waste  heat  and  live  steam. 

Subsequently,  this  Salmen  dryer  was 


o  A.  C.  Railway  Station,  Slidell,  La.,  of  Salmen  Brick. 


supplemented  by  a  Rodgers  waste  heat  f  Portion  of  the  New  Haigh  Continuous  Kiln,  Slidell 

dryer,  installed  under  the  direction  of  the  A  Lump 
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Native  Second  Growth  Timber,  Source  of  Salmen’s  Fuel  Supply. 


Boat  Building  at  the  Salmen  Plant,  An  Important  By-Product. 


Bringing  in  a  Train  Load  of  Clay  over  Salmen’s  Private  Railroad. 


L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Company,  of 
Chicago,  with  which  the  Salmens  are 
much  pleased. 

Their  kiln  equipment  originally  consist¬ 
ed  of  ten  large  up-draft  Morrison  kilns, 
having  a  capacity  of  about  800,000  each, 
which  were  fired  with  wood,  although  at 
pi  esent  they  have  three  of  them  piped 
for  oil,  which  they  have  used  with  great 
success,  lowering  the  fuel  cost,  also  the 
labor  cost. 

Their  clay  is  probably  the  highest 
burning  surface  clay  in  the  country,  fin¬ 
ishing  up  at  cone  twenty.  It  is  very 
treacherous  stuff  to  'handle,  having  prob¬ 
ably  the  lowest  range  of  any  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  variation  of  three  cones  between 
its  burning  point  and  fusion. 

It  is  high  in  free  silica  and  makes  an 
excellent  fire  brick  when  there  are  no 
sudden  variations  in  temperature. 

The  brick  swell  in  burning  and  the 
harder  they  are  burnt  the  larger  they 
are,  up  to  the  point  of  viscosity,  when 
they  melt  very  rapidly. 

The  writer  recently  saw  some  of  the 
brick  which  had  been  burnt  in  their 
round  down  draft  kilns,  under  a  heavy 
reducing  fire,  and  the  color  effect  was 
beautiful,  indeed.  The  brick  must  be 
cooled  very  slowly,  otherwise  they  will 
fall  to  pieces  on  being  handled. 

The  kilns  are  arranged  with  a  loading 
track  on  each  side,  one  for  the  rail  ship 
ments  and  the  other  for  small  crates 
holding  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  each.  The  crate  is  loaded  on  top  of 
a  four-wheeled  truck,  which  is  wheeled 
out  on  a  transfer  car.  This  car  is  hauled 
by  mule  power  to  a  derrick,  when  the 
crate  is  picked  up  off  the  truck  and  set 
on  a  barge  alongside  the  loading  wharf. 
The  barges  hold  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  thousand  brick  in  crates  and 
are  towed  by  the  company’s  steamer  in¬ 
to  New  Orleans  or  other  places. 

In  New  Orleans  this  company  has  four 
unloading  docks,  where  the  crates  are 
picked  up  off  the  barges  and  loaded  onto 
trailers,  which  are  hauled  by  auto  trucks 
to  their  destination. 

In  connection  with  its  brick  business, 
the  company  operates  a  half  dozen  saw 
mills,  shingle  and  lath  mills,  planing 
mills,  etc.,  and  have  recently  refused  an 
offer  of  one  million  dollars  for  the  sale  of 
its  combined  brick  and  lumber  interest. 

They  own  fifty  logging  cars  of  stand¬ 
ard  gauge,  a  dozen  flats,  three  main  line 
locomotives  and  one  switching  and  two 
logging  locomotives.  Most  of  this  timber 
is  gotten  about  thirty  miles  up  on  the 
New  Orleans  and  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
road.  They  have  a  dozen  high-powered 
motor  boats,  three  steamboats  and  about 
a  dozen  barges. 

Their  New  Orleans  office  is  under  the 
management  of  Fred  Salmen,  a  son  of 
Fritz,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  one 
of  the  livest  wires  in  the  South.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Mr.  Fritz  Salmen,  the  guiding  gen¬ 
ius  of  this  organization  at  the  zenith  of 
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his  power,  suffered  a  nervous  collapse 
and  of  late  years  has  spent  much  of  his 
time  abroad  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 

A  word  in  conclusion  about  their  dr\ 
press  outfit  which  we  have  overlooked. 
The  clay  is  hauled  up  in  the  same  cars 
which  supply  the  stiff  mud  machines  and 
is  dumped  on  an  elevated  trestle,  where 
it  is  shoveled  into  barrows  and  wheeled 
to  a  conveyor.  The  waste  from  the  dryer 
(dry  mud  bats),  is  dumped  near  this  con¬ 
veyor  and  is  mixed  with  the  pit  clay  and 
conveyed  up  to  a  Chambers  dry  pan, 
where  it  is  ground  up  and  elevated  to 
two  inclined  stationary  screens.  The  fine 
clay  is  conveyed  by  gravity  to  a  mixer, 
where  the  temperature  is  kept  uniform 
by  a  revolving  rake,  and  from  there  down 
to  a  four-mold  Boyd  and  a  four-mold 
Simpson  dry  press.  Here  the  brick  are 
loaded  on  cars  and  taken  into  the  kilns. 

Mr.  Albert  Salmen,  who  is  at  present 
in  charge,  is  always  glad  to  welcome  visit¬ 
ing  brickmakers. 

Plant  of  Laurel  Brick  Works. 

A  few  miles  farther  north,  at  Pearl 
River,  on  the  Queen  &  Crescent  railroad 
is  an  interesting  brick  plant  operated  b> 
the  Schneider  Bros.  It  is  a  small  plant 
turning  out  some  eight  million  common 
building  brick  per  annum.  The  clay  bank 
is  about  8  feet  in  depth.  The  raw  mater¬ 
ial  is  plowed,  gathered  in  scrapers  and 
dumped  through  an,  opening  in  an  elevat¬ 
ed  platform  to  cars  beneath.  The  biick 
are  made  in  an  Arnold-Creager  soft  mud 
machine.  They  make  a  standard  size 
brick  2%  by  4  by  8%  inches.  The  brick 
are  dried  in  a  Henry  Martin  pipe  driei . 
After  remaining  in  same  12  hours  or  more 
they  are  taken  by  an  endless  cable  to 
transfer  cars  on  which  they  are  hauled 
by  horse  power — mule  power  to  speak 


Office  and  Company  Store  of  Schneider  Brick  Co.,  Pearl  River,  La 


Emptying  a  Kiln  of  Common  Brick  at  Pearl  River 


exactly — and  taken  to  kiln.  There  are 
three  of  these  of  the  ordinary  up  draft 
type,  each  having  a  capacity  of  500,000 
brick.  They  watersmoke  about  four  days 
and  burn  in  about  an  equal  length  of 
time.  During  the  past  season  they  have 
built  a  small  partially  submerged  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  and  report  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

The  Schneider  brothers  come  from  a 
family  of  brickmakers,  P.  W.  Schneider, 
the  father,  having  retired  from  active 
business  some  years  since.  Another 
brother,  B.  A.  Schneider,  operates  a  sim¬ 
ilar  plant  at  Laurel,  La.  Both  will  be  in 
attendance  at  the  convention,  and  be 
ready  to  swap  experiences  with  their 
borther  brickmakers  from  other  states. 


The  boosters  of  wood  are  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  a  fireproofing  process  to  remove 
some  of  the  objections  to  wood  construc¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  making  some  progress, 
but  the  fireproofing  costs  so  much  money 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  build  with  brick. 


Method  of  Hauling  Green  Brick  from 


Plant  to  Kiln  at 


Schneider’s  Plant 
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General  View  of  Schneider  Brothers’  Brick  Plant,  Laurel,  Miss. 


Martin  Steam  Pipe  Brick  Dryer  at  Laurel,  Miss. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Power  and  Machine  House,  Schneider’s  plant  at  Pearl  River. 


THE  MAKER  AND  THE  MARKETER. 


IT  matters  not  how  good  a  practical 
brickmaker  a  man  is,  if  he  is  without 
the  merchandising  instinct  it  will  take 
luck  in  the  form  of  favorable  conditions 
to  help  him  make  any  pronounced  success 
of  the  business.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
instances  where  excellent  brick  men  have 
failed  to  meet  the  measure  of  success  they 
should,  not  for  want  of  quality  in  their 
material  and  work,  but  rather  in  spite  of 
it,  from  lack  of  the  marketing  and  selling 
instinct.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in¬ 
stances  known  where  people  with  selling 
instinct  have  failed  through  lack  of  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  business.  There 
are  cases  where  successful  salesmen 
have  gone  into  business  for  themselves  at 
the  manufacturing  end,  thinking  that 
with  their  knowledge  of  selling  they 
could  make  things  hum — and  met  failure 
because  their  knowledge  was  all  selling, 
and  they  failed  at  manufacturing. 

The  average  practical  brick  man  is 
more  of  a  practical  and  mechanical  man 
than  he  is  salesman.  Some  have  the  mer¬ 
chandising  gift  along  with  the  practical 
knowledge,  but  not  as  a  rule,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  merchandising 
of  brick  is  not  down  to  anything  like  as 
fine  a  science  as  the  making  of  it,  or  as 
the  art  of  selling  other  merchandise.  A 
sort  of  ideal  combination  would  be  a  part¬ 
nership  in  the  brick  business  between  a 
practical  man  and  a  marketing  man,  a 
man  with  the  gift  of  salesmanship.  But, 

\\  ith  this  or  without  it,  we  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  progressive  marketing 
as  well  as  that  of  progressive  manufactur¬ 
ing,  and  get  busy  at  that  end  of  the  line. 

We  are  making  a  pretty  good  start  in 
the  mrketing  game,  but  it  is  only  a  start, 
and  it  needs  persistent  and  enthusiastic 
following  up,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
general  boosting,  but  also,  and  one  might 
say  mainly,  in  personal  pushing  of  one’s 
own  product.  That’s  what  it  gets  down 
to  in  the  end — shows  and  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  help  some,  but  no  man  should 
feel  that  he  has  done  his  full  duty  when 
he  has  lent  a  hand  to  these,  for  it  is  only 
a  start.  The  big  thing  in  marketing  is 
that  product  of  your  own.  Get  after  it, 
study  it  carefully,  and  then  rack  your 
brains  for  ways  and  means  to  advertise 
and  boost  it  successfully.  Create  local  de¬ 
mand  wherever  you  can,  and  while  doing 
this  keep  yourself  and  your  business  be¬ 
fore  the  whole  field  w  ithin  reach  and  thus 
broaden  your  marketing  scope. 

The  beginning  of  it  all  is  advertising, 
and  the  advertising  should  continue  right 
along,  but  add  to  it  some  personal  work. 

If  you  are  not  in  position  to  go  out  over 
the  field  occasionally,  put  a  good  man, 
one  with  the  gift  of  salesmanship  at  it, 
and  keep  him  at  it,  just  like  the  people 
do  in  other  lines  of  merchandising,  and  it 
will  help  make  the  business  bigger  and 
better. 
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AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


Announcement  and  Program. 


THK  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society  will  take  place  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  beginning 
Tuesday  morning,  February  24,  at  10  a.  m. 

The  sessions  will  continue  through  Wednesday  and  part 
or  all  of  Thursday,  as  may  be  needed.  In  case  of  unusual 
number  of  papers,  or  prolongation  of  discussions,  a  portion  of 
Friday  could  be  used,  but  it  is  planned  to  make  that  day  one 
for  plant  visitations. 

The  morning  session  on  Tuesday,  the  24th,  will  be  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  reports  of  officers  and  business  matters,  but 
time  for  one  address  is  being  reserved. 

The  society  will  meet  in  one  section  again  this  year.  The 
Washington  meeting  in  this  respect  proved  very  enjoyable, 
and  many  members  welcomed  it  as  a  return  to  the  earlier 
customs  of  the  society. 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  is  to  meet 
this  year  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  March  3-7.  Members  of 
the  American  Ceramic  Society  who  also  belong  to  the  other 
organization  will  have  time  to  nicely  reach  the  latter,  leav¬ 
ing  Wheeling  Saturday,  the  28th,  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
for  Cincinnati  and  then  south  via  the  Queen  &  Crescent  or 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railways. 

Hotel  Headquarters. 

The  meetings  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  the  Stratford 
Springs  Hotel  at  Woodsdale,  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Wheeling, 
a  very  attractive  hostelry,  of  ample  capacity  and  beautifully 
situated  in  grounds  of  several  acres  extent.  The  view  from 
the  hotel  is  very  beautiful  in  all  directions,  and  the  choicest 
residence  district  of  Wheeling  is  round  about  it. 

The  facilities  for  the  meeting  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

A  splendid  meeting  room  with  facilities  for  use  of  projection 
lantern,  absolute  quiet  and  free  from  interruption,  plenty  of 
committee  rooms,  comfortable  lobby,  lounging  rooms  and  bil¬ 
liard  room.  The  dining  room  and  cuisine  are  excellent. 
Service  is  wholly  on  the  American  plan.  All  conspire  to  make 


this  spot  ideal  for  our  purposes. 

The  rates  will  be  as  follows: 

Room  with  bath,  single . $3.50 

Room  with  bath,  two  in  a  room .  3.00 


Room  without  bath  (running  water  is 

provided  in  every  room)  single .  2.50 

Room  without  bath,  two  in  a  room...  2.00 

All  of  the  rates  are  upon  the  American  plan. 

The  number  of  available  bath  rooms  is  limited  to  about 
fifteen,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  members  will  combine  to  take 
rooms  en  suite,  with  intervening  baths,  so  that  the  maximum 
number  may  be  accommodated. 

Reservations  should  be  made  promptly  and  should  state 
what  kind  of  accommodations  are  desired.  The  hotel  can  ac¬ 
commodate  up  to  one  hundred  besides  its  regular  patrons. 

How  to  Reach  the  Hotel. 

Members  arriving  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  should  walk 
block  north  on  Market  street  to  Sixteenth,  and  take  street 
car  marked  Elm  Grove.  Disembark  at  Woodlawn  Station, 
ind  walk  about  four  blocks  to  the  hotel,  which  is  in  plain 

Hew. 

Members  arriving  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  should  walk 
me  block  east  on  Eleventh  street  to  Market  and  there  take 
i  Hm  Grove  cars  as  directed  above. 

Carriages  or  autos  can  be  had  at  either  depot,  or  can  be 
ailed  by  telephoning  to  the  Stratford  Hotel’s  downtown  office. 
Vhen  several  members  arrive  together,  this  will  make  a 
•leasant  way  to  go  out  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  downtown  office  of  the  hotel  is  at  Twelfth  and  Market 
treets,  two  blocks  from  the  Penn.  R.  R.  depot  and  five 


blocks  from  the  B.  &  O.  depot.  Guests  may  leave  baggage  or 
checks  here,  and  use  this  as  a  waiting  room  while  calling  for 

cairiage  or  autos.  Baggage  will  be  taken  to  the  hotel  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Railroad  Rates. 

No  special  rates  are  available. 

Registration. 

The  plan  of  having  a  clerk  to  be  on  duty  at  the  secretary’s 
office,  to  register  members,  give  them  their  badges  and  pro¬ 
grams,  and  in  other  ways  assist,  proved  a  desirable  innova¬ 
tion.  It  is  planned  this  year  to  continue  this  custom,  and  im¬ 
prove  upon  it. 

Payment  of  Dues. 

The  dues  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  are  now  payable.  Please 
send  check  or  money  order  for  same  promptly.  Upon  payment, 
a  membership  card,  good  for  the  current  year,  will  be  promptly 
sent  by  mail.  This  card  will  serve  as  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
any  other  member  of  the  society  and  will  assist  in  spreading 
the  influence  of  the  society  and  materially  increasing  its  value 
influence  of  the  society  and  materially  increasing  its  value 
to  its  members. 

Upon  registering,  every  one  will  be  expected  either  to 
show  his  membership  card,  or  to  pay  his  dues  at  the  time 
and  receive  this  card  with  his  badge,  etc.  This  payment  at 
registration  was  generally  done  last  year  but  without  due 
notice,  which  may  have  worked  a  little  inconvenience  in 
some  cases.  Please  take  notice  this  year,  and  if  possible  ad¬ 
just  the  financial  matter  in  advance. 

Badges. 

The  system  of  identifying  those  at  the  meeting  by  num¬ 
ber,  which  has  now  been  tried  out  several  times  with  only 
moderate  success,  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  badges  will  be 
arranged  to  contain  the  name  of  the  wearer.  This  is  a  much 
more  direct  method,  and  in  the  present  meeting  at  least  can 
result  in  no  unpleasant  publicity. 

Lantern  Slides. 

Lantern  service  has  been  arranged  for.  Members  are 
urged  to  equip  themselves  with  slides  to  illustrate  their  pa¬ 
pers.  They  are  effective,  cheap,  and  of  wonderful  aid  to  an 
audience  in  following  a  speaker.  Even  if  only  one  or  two 
slides  are  available,  bring  them  along. 

The  secretary  will  gladly  co-operate  with  members  by 
having  slides  made  for  them,  if  the  drawings  or  photographs 
are  furnished  in  time.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  slides  made 
from  photographs,  by  all  means  send  the  negatives  instead  of 
prints.  It  gives  far  better  slides  and  is  far  cheaper. 

The  use  of  charts  is  also  urged.  Facilities  for  exhibiting 
these  will  be  provided,  and  also  a  blackboard,  or  paper  and 
crayon  equivalent,  for  impromptu  illustration  of  ideas. 

“Section  Q.” 

No  banquet  will  be  held  this  year,  but  it  is  proposed  to 
have  one  or  more  of  our  good  old-fashioned  Section  Q’s, 
where  everybody  knows  everybody,  and  loves  everybody,  and 
tells  all  he  knows—  and  some  that  he  doesn’t— under  the  gen¬ 
eral  spirit  of  comradeship  and  good  will.  Every  one  who  has 
ever  attended  a  real  Section  Q  knows  that  it  is  strictly  in¬ 
formal  no  speeches  no  vaudeville — no  cabaret — no  program 
of  any  sort,  but  that  it  is  the  place  where  the  real  and  last¬ 
ing  attachments  which  have  so  conspicuously  characterized 
this  society  in  the  past  are  formed.  So  come,  and  “let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men”  that  they  will  all  love  you. 

The  first  will  be  held  at  the  Stratford,  and  the  second  will 
be  determined  by  later  events. 

Attendance. 

Wheeling  is  located  in  almost  the  exact  geographical  cen¬ 
ter  of  our  membership,  and  is  itself  the  center  of  a  large 
ceramic  industry  and  a  beautiful  city.  We  shall  be  made 
royally  welcome  everywhere  we  go.  In  view  of  these  things 
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and  the  splendid  program  which  follows,  we  submit  that  no 
member  of  the  society  can  afford,  for  anything  less  than  \er\ 
serious  reasons,  to  let  this  occasion  pass  without  his  presence. 

For  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

EDWARD  ORTON,  JR. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  February  26,  1914. 


THE  PROGRAM. 


Monday,  February  23,  1914. 

4  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  held  in  the  Secre- 
tarA,  room,  in  .he  Stratford  Springs  Hotel,  at  : 8  :0»  P-  ■»..£  .ran.- 
act  accumulated  business.  A  full  attendance  is  urged.  This As  es 
pecially  important,  in  view  of  the  program  for  use  of  eienines 

later. 

Tuesday,  February  24,  1914. 

— First  Session — 

Ball  Room,  Stratford  Springs  Hotel. 

— Business  Session — 

1.  Call  to  Order  at  10  :00  a.  m. 

2.  Report  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

3.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

4.  Appointment  of  Committees. 

5.  Unfinished  Business. 

6.  New  Business. 

7.  Recess  for  5  Minutes. 


— Seventh  Session — 

The  Ball  Room,  Stratford  Springs  Hotel. 

1  Call  to  order  at  2  :00  p.  m. 

2.  Completing  of  program  and  final  business  session. 

3.  installation  of  officers  and  new  active  members. 

4.  Adjournment. 

— Afternoon  Excursion —  • 

If  the  program  is  completed  either  in  the  sixth  session,  ot  in  the  . 
seventh  as  early  as  3  :00  p.  m„  it  is  proposed  to  visit  the  Cast  iron 
Enamelling  department  of  the  Riverside  Po“ery 
Grove  Station,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  bote  . 


Thursday  February  26,  1914,  8:00  P.  M. 

— Evening  Entertainment — 

The  Ball  Room,  Stratford  Springs  Hotel. 

A  stereopticon  lecture,  consisting  of  views  of  typical  Swedis  i 

dinbSy  Srrwsol  SMS  p£  wfbe 

Sven  by  Professor  Orton.  These  slides  are  very  fine  and  will  be 
mterestm,  to  ally  which  wiU  occupy  about  an  hour,  there  will  be 
time  for  another  “Section  Q  ’  either  at  the  hotel  or  in  the  Raths¬ 
keller  of  the  McLure  House  in  the  city. 


— Literary  Program — 

1.  Presidential  Address,  Ellis  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  O 
2  “Data  on  the  Effects  of  Varying  Compression  Load  Applied 
clay  In  the  Plastic  Condition,"  by  C.  W.  Parmele,  New  Bens- 
wick,  N.  J. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  February  24,  1914. 

— Second  Session — 

The  Ball  Room,  Stratford  Springs  Hotel. 

1  Call  to  order  at  2:30  p.  m. 

The  society  will  take  up  the  papers  in  the  order  printed  in  t 
••Llrt  of  “apers  to  he  Read  at  the  Meeting."  There  will  be  no 
fixed  point  in  the  program  for  recess  or  adjournment.  Every  oP^at 
er  is  expected  to  be  on  hand  and  respond  when  his  paper  is  called, 
Tnd  forfeffs  his  place  and  goes  to  the  end  of  the  list  if  he  does  not. 
Papers  not  represented  by  their  authors  present,  will  be  read  by 
Se  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  society.  The  program  is  clas¬ 
sified  so  far  as  practicable,  into  groups  of  related  topics,  and  the 
position  of  the  papers  upon  the  list  will  not  be  changed  except 
cause  and  upon  vote  of  the  society. 


Tuesday  Evening,  February  24,  1914. 


— Fourth  Session — 

The  Ball  Room,  Stratford  Springs  Hotel. 
Call  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m. 

Resumption  of  reading  and  discussion  of  papers. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  February  25,  1914. 


— Fifth  Session — 

The  Ball  Room,  Stratford  Springs  Hotel. 

1  Call  to  order  at  2  :00  p.  m. 

2’.  Resumption  of  Reading  and  Discussion  of  Papers. 
3.  Adjournment  promptly  at  4  :30  p.  m. 

— Evening  Excursion — 


Friday,  February  27,  1914. 


— Third  Session — 

The  Ball  Room,  Stratford  Springs  Hotel. 

1  Call  to  order  at  8 :00  p.  m.  .  .  ,. 

2  “The  Ceramic  Aspects  of  the  Abrasive  Materia  Industry 
by  Ross  C.  Purdy,  Worcester,  Mass.  (Illustrated  by  Lante 

Slides.  >  ect.on  Q  „  The  section  will  be  organized  in  the  same 
room  immediately  after  the  lecture,  which  will  close  at  about  9  :15, 
and  will  continue  until  the  “wee  sma’  hours,”  if  preceding  sections 
may  be  taken  as  a  guide.  The  usual  accompaniments  will  be  av 

able‘  Wednesday  Morning,  February  25,  1914. 


— All-Day  Excursion — 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  industrial  activity  in  Wheeling  and 
adilcent  towns  comprising  iron  and  steel  works,  tinplate  works, 
tube  works,  coal  mines,  coke  ovens,  glass  works,  clay  works,  enam- 

elliThePlfonno’wS  program  has  been  worked  out  as  most  likely  to 
meet  the  desires  of  the  average  members.  Individual  members,  who 
mav  desire  to  see  other  concerns,  will  be  assisted  in  every  P 
way  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local  members  of  the 

ciety'  — Itinerary — 

Leaving  Stratford  Hotel  at  8  :00  a  m„  go  by  street  car  to  works 

°f  °Glass  Company,  mannfacturlng  fine  blown 

stem  ware.  All  pot  glass. 

9  *30-10  :00 — Transfer,  by  street  car.  _ 

10:00-11:00— Warwick  China  Co.,  manufacturing  hotel  china 

and  dish  porcelain. 

11  -30-12  •  3  0 — Rivers  We  Pottery,  manufacturing  smaller  shapes 
of  porcelain  sanitary  goods. 

12  :30-l  :00 — Transfer. 

Th^’part^Sil^^rVven^the  option  of  either  of  the  following 
trips  for  the  afternoon.  It  is  probable  that  enough  may  desire  to 
seeP  both  to  justify  splitting  the  party  and  sending  a  group  on  bot 

routes.  (a)  Avon  Plant,  Riverside  Pottery  Co. 

T  eave  Wheeling  1:30  p.  m.  sharp,  by  interurban  car.  Arrive 
Tiltonville  2  15  p  m.  Visit  the  pottery  at  once.  This  plant  manu¬ 
factures  bath  tubs,  sinks  and  large  sanitary  goods,  using  a  gro  ged 
fireclay  body  and  white  engobe  and  clear  glaze.  These  are 

“porcelain”  tubs  of  commerce.  m  ,.n!r  4.,r  or  4  .45 

Leaving,  3:30  or  4:00  p.  m.  Arrive  Wheeling  4.15  or  4.4b. 

(b)  Moundsville,  West  Virginia. 

Leave  Wheeling  1:30,  or  as  near  as  possible.  Arrive  Mounds- 

Ville3 -0b0°  to  4:030  Pp.  m.  Visit  works  of  the  United  States  Stamping 
Co.,  and  see  the  manufacture  of  enamel  sheet  steel  utensils  anc 

kitchen  ware. 

5-00  to  6-00  VisH  works  of  the  Fostorla  Glass  Works,  manu¬ 
facturing  a 'veA  laree  line  of  glass  wares,  using  both  pot  and  tank 
furnaces. 

Return  Wheeling  8:00  p.  m. 


After  an  early  dinner  at  the  Stratford,  the  party  will  leave  by 
autos  for  Elm  Grove  Station,  taking  train  at  5:42  p.  m.  for  Vash- 
moton  Pa  which  is  about  an  hour's  ride.  On  arrival,  the  Hazel- 
4 Has  Glass  Co.  will  open  their  two  factories  for  the  inspection  o 
^Inartv  especially  giving  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  wonderful  Owens  Glass  Blowing  Machine,  which  is  blow- 
mg  bottles  Tn  a  perfectly  automatic  manner.  Returning  the  tram 
leaves  Washington  at  10:52,  arriving  at  Elm  Grove  at  11.44  and 
the  hotel  at  midnight. 


Thursday  Morning,  February  26,  1914. 


— Sixth  Session — 

The  Ball  Room,  Stratford  Springs  Hotel. 

1.  Call  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m. 

2.  Resumption  of  Reading  and  Discussion  of  Papers. 


List  of  Papers  to  be  Read  at  the  Meeting. 

Olav”  bv  J  Minnemann,  Deery,  Pa. 

°  o’  “a  Study  of  the  Atterberg  Plasticity  Method,  by  C.  S. 

Kinnison  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ai  v 

r  “The  Plasticity  of  Clays,”  by  N.  B.  Davis,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

4  “The  Feldspar  Supply  of  the  United  States,’  by  A.  S. 

bUrf  ’  Effe^sHo7lomYEblTcHofytes  on  Clays,”  by  Robert  Back, 

Bureau  of  ^^^^n^raviSed  with  Recording  Attachment, 
for  the  Studf of  fhe^mg  of  Clays,”  by  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Bureai 

°f  rCrSSSof feldspar  for  the  Ceramic  Industry,”  to 

A‘  ?0W“ASRope  Haulage  System,  Using  Electric  Power,  WiU 
Gravity  on  an  Incline,”  by  Walter  A.  Hull,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn 
— Bodies,  Glazes  and  Colors — 

11.  “Note  on  the  Reduction  Temperature  of  Ferric  Oxide  v 
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Clay  Mixtures  of  Varying  Acidity  and  Under  Oxidizing  Conditions/’ 
by  C.  S.  Kinnison,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

12.  I  lie  Effect  of  the  Addition  of  Lime  and  Silica  to  a  Shale” 
by  Paul  A.  Teetor,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

13.  “The  Viscosity  of  Some  Shales  at  Kiln  Temperatures,”  by 
G.  H.  Brown,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

14.  “The  Use  of  Mixed  Potash  and  Soda  Feldspars  in  Porce¬ 
lains,”  by  A.  S.  Watts,  Columbus,  O. 

16.  “The  Viscosity  of  Porcelain  Bodies  High  in  Feldspar,”  by 
A.  V.  Bleininger  and  C.  S.  Kinnison,  Bureau  of  Standards  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

16.  A  Comparison  Between  English  and  American  Earthen¬ 
ware  Glaze  Practice,”  by  Ernest  Mayer,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

17.  "Deformation  Temperatures  of  Some  Porcelain  Glazes”  bv 
R.  T.  Stull  and  W.  L.  Howat,  Urbana,  Ill. 

18.  "Colored  Porcelain  Glazes,”  by  E.  T.  Montgomery  and  I  A 
Kruson,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

19.  “A  Thermal  Study  of  the  System  Na’O,  ZnO  SiO2  ”  bv  R 
K.  Hursh,  Urbana,  Ill. 

-0.  Roofing  T ile  Glazes,”  by  E.  T.  Montgomery  and  C  F 
Tefft,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

21.  “A  Type  of  Crystalline  Glaze  at  Cone  3,”  by  C.  C.  Rand 
and  H.  G.  Schurecht,  Urbana,  Ill. 

22.  “Terra  Cotta  Bodies,  Slips  and  Glazes,”  by  Gordon  D  Phil¬ 
lips,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

23.  “The  Influence  of  the  Soluble  Salts  in  a  Clay  Upon  the  Be¬ 
havior  of  a  Slip  and  Glaze,”  by  Merle  A.  Coates,  Alfred,  N  Y. 

24.  “The  Influence  of  Chlorides  of  Calcium  and  Iron  when  Pre¬ 
cipitated  into  a  Porcelain  Body,”  by  B.  S.  Radcliffe,  Urbana,  Ill. 

26.  "The  Preparation  of  Underglaze  Colors  by  the  Solution 
Method,”  by  R.  M.  Howe,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

26‘  “Some  Cobalt  Uranium  Colors,”  by  B.  S.  Radcliffe,  Urbana, 
— Economic  and  Educational — 

27.  “A  Rational  Piecework  System  for  Placing  Kilns  ”  by  J 
Minnemann,  Deery,  Pa. 

28.  “Scientific  Management  and  the  Bonus  System  As  Applied 
to  Pottery  Manufacture,”  by  C.  J.  Kirk,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

29.  “A  Department  of  Ceramics  in  the  Oregon  School  of  Mines” 
by  I.  A.  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

30.  “Recent  Developments  and  Improvements  at  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Clay  Working  and  Ceramics,”  bv  E  T  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

31.  “Notes  for  Discussion.  Some  Corrections  in  Our  Transac¬ 
tions,”  by  R.  T.  Stull,  Urbana,  Ill. 

— Cements,  Limes  and  Mortar  Materials — 

32.  “The  Transverse  Test  Applied  to  Pottery  Plaster”  bv  F  B 
Allen,  Washington,  D.  C. 

33.  "Some  Properties  of  White  Portland  Cement  Mortar,”  by 
P.  H.  Bates,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

34.  “The  Hydration  of  Portland  Cement,”  by  A.  A  Klein  and 
A.  J.  Phillips,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

35.  “A  Method  of  Indicating  the  Rate  of  Set  of  Lime  Mortars  ’ 
by  W.  E.  Em  ley,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

36.  “The  Effect  of  Consistency  and  Amount  of  Sand  on  the 
Properties  of  Lime  Mortar,”  by  W.  E.  Emley,  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

— Glass  and  Enamelling  on  Metals — 

37.  I  be  -Technical  Control  of  a  Window  Glass  Tank  Furnace  ” 
by  C.  J.  Brockbank,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

38.  “The  Needs  of  the  Glass  Manufacturer  in  the  Way  of  Re¬ 
fractories,”  by  C.  W.  Berry,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

39.  “The  Limits  of  the  Proportions  of  Soda-Lime  Glasses”  (by 
title),  by  F.  Gelstharp  and  J.  C.  Parkinson,  Ford  City,  Pa 

40.  “Note  of  the  Development  of  the  Ruby  Color’ in  Glass,”  bv 

A.  E.  Williams,  Urbana,  Ill. 

42.  “Fluorite  as  an  Opacifier,”  by  J.  B.  Shaw,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

— Mechanical  and  Manufacturing  Processes — 

43.  “Rotary  Dry-Rooms  for  Potters,”  by  Herford  Hope  and  B. 

B.  Hardesty,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

44.  “The  Flow  of  Clays  Under  Pressure,  ’  by  A.  V.  Bleininger 
and  D.  W.  Ross,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

45.  “Further  Notes  on  the  Consumption  of  Power  in  Stiff-Mud 
Brick  Machinery,”  by  R.  R.  Hice,  Beaver,  Pa. 

46.  “Apparatus  and  Improvements  in  the  Pottery  Casting  Pro¬ 
cess,”  by  Herford  Hope,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

— Burning,  Heat  Reactions,  Fuels,  Kilns,  Pyrometry — 

47.  “Notes  on  the  Cooling  of  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe,”  by  S.  C. 
Karzen,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 

48.  "The  Burning  of  Rough  Texture  Shale  Face  Brick,”  by  W. 

A.  Hull,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

49.  “Hints  on  Experimental  Frit  Kilns,”  by  W.  Angus  Den- 
mead,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

50.  “Small  Laboratory  Furnaces,”  by  C.  E.  Fulton,  Creighton 

Pa. 

51.  “Designs  of  Seven  Test  Kilns,”  by  R.  T.  Stull  and  R.  K. 

Hursh,  Urbana,  Ill. 

52.  “The  Veritas  Firing  Discs,”  by  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  G.  H. 
Brown,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

53.  Question — Can  Producer  Gas  be  Satisfactorily  Applied  to 
Periodic  Kilns?  Raised  by  I.  M.  Justice,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


T.  5R  Question— -Why  are  Downdraft  Kilns  in  Such  Infrequent 

se  in  Potteries.’  Raised  by  D.  C.  Thomas,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

— Testing  of  Clay  Products — 

,,Q  5,5-  "T,h?  ^e’ative  Thermal  Conductivity  of  Silica  and  Clay  Re¬ 

fractories  by  G.  H.  Brown,  Bureau  of  Standards.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

°6'  ^  ^he  Le/aI  Definition  of  Vitrifaction  in  Clay  Products"  bv 
Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

.  ^7-  .  “ReP°r,t  °,v  t,ie  Paving  Bricks  Obtained  from  the  Streets 
of  Various  Cities,  by  G.  H.  Brown,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pitts- 
DUrgT),  i/ii. 

Conditions  of  Membership. 

There  are  four  grades  of  membership  in  the  American 
Ceramic  Society — Associate,  Active,  Contributing  and  Honor¬ 
ary.  Except  in  very  exceptional  cases,  all  persons  desiring 
to  join  the  organization  are  expected  to  apply  for  associate 
membership.  The  honor  of  active  membership  is  usually  con¬ 
ferred  upon  associate  members  by  the  society  as  a  sort  of 
degree  and  in  recognition  of  their  services.  In  considering 
the  eligibility  of  an  associate  for  promotion,  both  the  number 
and  the  character  of  his  contributions  to  ceramic  literature 
are  considered,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  his  training  and  op¬ 
portunities.  In  numerous  instances,  persons  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  training  in  technical  science  have  been  promoted 
on  the  strength  of  their  thorough  knowledge  of  some  ceramic 
industry,  their  deep  seated  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  and  their  willingness  to  give  freely  of  their  knowledge 
for  its  advancement.  But,  for  persons  who  have  had  good 
training  and  good  opportunities,  a  more  critical  standard  is 
maintained,  and  promotion  is  not  likely  to  be  given  until  the 
society  is  convinced  of  the  continuing  interest  as  well  as  the 
ability  of  the  candidate. 

The  only  privileges  which  active  members  enjoy,  and  as¬ 
sociates  do  not,  are  the  power  to  vote  and  hold  office.  In  all 
other  respects,  both  are  equal.  To  active  members  only  is 
committed  the  control  of  the  policy  and  management  of  the 
organization. 

Visitors. 

The  purposes  of  the  society  are  to  strengthen  the  cera¬ 
mic  industries  by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the 
stimulation  of  research.  It  therefore  welcomes  all  interested 
persons  to  its  meetings,  whether  they  have  joined  the  organi¬ 
zation  or  not. 


Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  topic  of  conversation  among  builders  is 
the  number  of  large  buildings  which  are  to  be  erected 
this  year.  As  they  look  forward  to  this  $100,000,000 
proposition  they  see  visions  of  profits  which  will  compare 
very  favorably  with  any  recent  season  in  their  experience. 
Indeed,  it  looks  much  like  former  years  to  them,  and  they 
expect  to  reap  a  rich  reward  from  the  activities  which  prom¬ 
ise  so  much. 

Not  much  movement  is  reported  now.  The  Hudson  river 
is  closed  to  navigation  and  not  much  shipping  is  done  by 
rail,  excepting  in  emergency  cases.  The  supply  in  the  stor¬ 
age  yards  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  trade  through 
to  the  time  when  further  quantities  will  be  required.  Prices 
remain  about  steady.  It  is  possible  to  buy  at  $6.50  in  a  few 
instances,  but  generally  $6.75  to  $7.25  is  asked,  and  in  nearly 
all  instances  it  is  paid.  The  situation  is,  therefore,  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  the  dull  time  of  the  year.  Maybe  it  is,  as  one 
gentleman  put  it,  as  good  as  could  be  expected  at  this  time. 
Holders  are  not  as  anxious  to  sell  as  they  would  be  if  the  out¬ 
look  for  building  was  not  as  good  as  it  is  now.  But  with  the 
present  prospect  ahead  of  them  they  feel  as  though  they  can 
safely  hold  their  stock  and  trust  to  the  future  to  bring  them 
profitable  prices. 

How  extensively  New  York  will  grow  in  the  department  of 
dwellings  this  year  it  is  now'  quite  impossible  to  say.  But  it 
seems  from  what  can  be  learned  that  a  good  deal  of  that  type 
of  building  will  be  undertaken.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
apartment  houses  and  co-operative  hotels.  A  number  of  them 
have  been  contracted  for  already  and  others  are  on  the  way, 
but  it  refers  to  the  one,  two  or  three-family  house  wffiich  will 
be  put  up  in  the  outlying  sections  of  the  city.  These  are  the 


variety  which  require  considerable  quantities  of  fireproofing 
in  the  aggregate,  even  though  the  outside  may  be  of  some 
other  material.  Fireproofing  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than 
anything  else  they  can  use  and  builders  appreciate  this  more 
thoroughly  each  year,  always  with  the  result  that  makers  o 
this  class  of  building  material  are  reaping  richer  rewards. 

The  subways  which  are  now  under  construction  will  be 
another  source  of  consumption  which  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
work  is  proceeding  under  many  miles  of  the  city  streets  and 
later  great  quantities  of  brick  will  be  used.  Where  the  un¬ 
derground  work  is  being  finished  brick  are  now  being  used. 
The  total  number  contracted  for  at  the  beginning  of  construc¬ 
tion  was  reported  at  225,000,000,  but  it  was  said  afterward 
that  this  original  number  would  have  to  be  supplemented  with 
many  millions  more  before  the  work  is  done. 

New  York  has  always  been  a  city  of  brick,  and  while  some 
of  the  more  elaborate  buildings  have  in  the  past  been  deco¬ 
rated  with  marble,  present-day  builders  are  turning  back  to 
burnt  clay  and  are  using  terra  cotta  in  decorations  rather 
than  marble.  They  find  it  costs  less  and  is  quite  as  orna¬ 
mental,  while  its  durability  surpasses  marble.  Terra  Cotta 
has  become  again  the  decorative  material  which  is  used  upon 
and  in  almost  all  the  new  buildings  which  are  now  under  con¬ 
struction  or  which  will  be  in  the  near  future.  Indeed,  it 


REVIEW  OF  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
EASTERN  PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS 
'  ASSOCIATION. 


THERE  was  a  fair  attendance  at  the  first  session  when 
President  C.  E.  Foster,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  called  to  order 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association,  at  3  P.  M.  Thursday,  February  5, 
in  the  convention  hall  of  the  Hotel  Holley,  Bradford,  Pa. 

President  Foster’s  address  was  a  review  of  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  report  by  Secretary  C.  A.  Young,  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
which  he  told  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  association  and 
made  some  valuable  suggestions  for  the  future  development 
of  same.-  Treasurer  C.  P.  Mayer,  of  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  commonly 
regarded  as  the  “watch  dog  of  the  treasury,”  gave  a  repoit 
showing  the  finances  of  the  association  to  be  in  an  excellent 

condition. 

The  election  of  officers  was  the  next  order  of  business  and 

resulted  in  the  following  selection: 

C.  E.  Foster,  Bradford,  President;  J.  B.  Hammond,  Bolivar, 
first  vice-president;  C.  A.  Young,  Pittsburgh,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent-  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  Indiana,  Pa.,  secretary,  and  C.  P.  Meyer, 
Bridgeville,  treasurer.  The  above  officers  and  W.  M.  Hodges, 


Delegates  to  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the  Eastern 


Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  Convention. 


seems  as  though  stone,  no  matter  what  kind,  has  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  list  of  building  materials  used  in  New 
York.  A  stone  building  in  these  times  would  be  almost  an 
anomaly.  Formerly  stone  was  extensively  used,  as  witness 
Broadway  between  Canal  and  Fourteenth  streets.  These 
buildings  remind  one  of  the  structures  which  were  erected  in 
Europe  centuries  ago.  They  are  still  used,  but  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  owners  would  not  lament  if  they  could  have  an 
opportunity  to  collect  the  insurance  and  erect  modern  struct¬ 
ures  in  their  places.  They  have,  in  numerous  cases,  outlived 
their  usefulness.  They  are  neither  as  comfortable  nor  con¬ 
venient  as  the  present-day  structures,  but  it  is  expensive  to 
destroy  them  and  erect  new  ones  on  their  sites.  Many  would 
be  glad  to  do  it,  however,  and  undoubtedly  will  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time.  With  business  moving  northward  as 
rapidly  as  it  now  is  the  district  here  mentioned  will  be  re¬ 
built  within  the  next  decade.  The  conservative  wholesale 

houses  do  not  like  to  move.  New  buildings  furnish  the  solu- 

A.  L.  B. 


Most  all  men  are  soon  forgotten  after  they  are  dead,  but 
events  crowd  each  other  so  these  days  that  the  business  man 
must  advertise  and  keep  hustling  to  prevent  being  forgotten 
while  he  is  still  living  and  thinking  he  is  right  in  the  swim. 


Bradford,  Pa.;  John  Hall,  Westport,  Md.;  A.  S.  McCombe,  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio;  D.  Warren,  DeRosay,  Corry,  Pa.;  F.  G.  Porter,  New 
Cumberland,  W.  Va.;  M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  and  J.  B. 
Nicholson,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  compose  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Thursday  evening  at  8  o’clock  a  "Good  Roads  Rally,  was 
held  in  the  Bradford  Armory.  The  Bradford  Citizens  Band 
serenaded  the  delegates  at  the  Hotel  Holley  apd  afterwards  es¬ 
corted  them  to  the  Armory.  This  meeting  was  presided  over 


3y  the  Hon.  Spencer  M.  DeGolier,  Mayor  of  Bradford,  who  de- 
ivered  an  able  address.  This  was  followed  by  a  speech  by  the 
Ton.  R.  P.  Hapgood  wffio  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  good  roads 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  nation.  Mr.  Will  P.  Blair,  secretary 
af  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  was 
then  called  upon  and  responded  with  an  address  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  and  good  sense  in  road  building.  Mi.  E.  J 
Herman,  representing  the  Pennsylvania  Good  Roads  Associa¬ 
tion,  made  an  earnest  talk  and  urged  everyone  to  line  up  in 
support  of  a  practical  good  roads  program. 

Friday  morning  at  9  o’clock  the  president  opened  the  sec¬ 
ond  session  by  introducing  Capt.  F.  P.  Schoonmaker,  president 
of  the  Broadfard  Board  of  Trade,  who  gave  a  welcome  address. 
This  was  responded  to  by  J.  B.  Hammond,  of  Bolivar,  Pa. 

“.Cost  Accounting,”  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  by  G.  M. 


Lenkerd,  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  which  was  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  This  was  thoroughly  discussed  while  later  in  the 
convention  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  study  and 
improve  upon  present  cost  keeping  systems  and  to  present  a 
uniform  method  at  some  future  meeting. 

E.  X.  Bannon,  city  engineer  of  Howell,  N.  Y„  addressed  the 
convention  on  “What  the  City  Engineer  Expects  of  the  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturer,”  in  which  many  valuable  suggestions 
were  given. 

I  iiday  afternoon  Mr.  C.  P.  Mayer  discussed  the  uniform 
contract  now  in  use  by  a  number  of  manufacturers  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject 
the  form  of  contract  recommended  was  approved  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  M.  E.  Gregory,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  followed  Mr. 
Mayer’s  talk  with  a  paper  on  “Methods  of  Marketing  Paving 
Brick.”  Quite  a  discussion  followed  after  which  the  reports  of 
committees  were  made. 

Friday  evening  a  most  enjoyable  banquet  was  held,  about 
seventy-five  manufacturers  and  their  wives  and  friends  being 
present.  Mr.  R.  P.  Hapgood,  of  Bradford,  was  toastmaster 
The  following  gentlemen  responded  to  toasts:  Wm.  Hanley, 
Bradford,  Pa.;  G.  W.  Greenwood,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  W.  M.  Hod¬ 
ges,  Bradford;  C.  A.  Young,  Pittsburgh,  and  W.  P.  Blair,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Saturday  morning  the  delegates  were  taken  on  an  inspec¬ 
tion  trip  through  the  brick  plants  in  and  about  Bradford.  On 
the  ''hole  the  convention  was  a  decided  success  and  will  be 
long  remembered  by  all,  who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
Biadford  brickmakers  during  three  convention  days  and 
gained  much  knowledge  from  the  splendid  papers  and  candid 
discussions. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


LL  the  building  trades  suffered  during  January 
by  reason  of  the  almost  continuous  rains  of  that 
month.  A  considerable  number  of  contracts  have 
been  let  and  a  list  of  building  was  scheduled  to 
begin  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year;  but  the 
rains,  which  had  already  held  up  some  work  in 
December,  continued  right  on  through  January, 
so  that  only  the  minimum  of  work  was  started. 
The  slowness  of  building  in  January  is,  however,  only  a 
temporary  matter,  as  the  rains  practically  assure  a  prosper¬ 
ous  year  for  California,  and  this  will  very  soon  have  a  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  on  both  city  and  country  building. 

An  interesting  result  of  the  unusually  prolonged  and 
heav>  rains  is  that  a  number  of  San  Francisco’s  reinforced 
concrete  buildings  have  shown  themselves  to  be  anything 
but  waterproof  under  the  test  just  put  upon  them.  This  is 
expected  to  have  a  pronounced  effect  on  builders  who  are 
planning  to  erect  Class  B  and  Class  C  buildings  during  the 
next  season. 

The  new  California  employers’  liability  law,  which  be¬ 
came  effective  on  January  1,  has  been  the  source  of  much 
discussion  in  trade  circles  here.  The  new  law  makes  an 
employer  liable  for  all  injuries  to  or  accidental  death  of  his 
employes  while  in  his  employ,  except  in  cases  of  intoxication 
or  of  willful  misconduct;  and  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employe  does  not  relieve  the  employer  from  liability  for 
damages.  Another  feature  of  the  law  is  that  the  contractor, 
owner  and  financial  backer  are  all  liable  in  the  order  named 
for  injuries  to  workmen.  If  the  contractor  does  not  pay  the 
damages,  the  owner  must;  and,  in  case  the  owner  does  not, 
the  financial  backer  becomes  liable.  The  net  result  of  this 
is  that  contractors  are  virtually  compelled  to  insure  their 
employes  before  beginning  work  on  a  job,  as  the  owner  and 
the  banks  insist  that  they  shall  be  protected  from  their  lia¬ 
bility.  It  now  appears  that  all  of  the  brick  manufacturers 
and  brick  contractors  will  take  advantage  of  the  insurance 


features  of  the  law  and  have  their  employes  properly  insured. 
While  sentiment  is  not  unanimous,  the  general  idea  seems 
to  be  that  in  the  end  the  law  will  work  out  all  right,  since 
the  insurance  will  eventually  be  paid  out  of  the  wages,  and 
the  employers  will  be  relieved  of  the  danger  of  expensive 
damage  suits  in  case  of  injuries  to  workmen.  For  the  time 
being  there  seems  no  way  of  preventing  the  insurance  from 
being  an  added  tax  on  the  employers. 

The  permanent  closing  down  of  some  of  the  brickmaking 
Plants  in  this  part  of  the  state  has  left  some  surplus  brick 
machinery  here,  and  owners  are  now  trying  to  dispose  of  it. 
Some  of  the  plants  have  already  been  partly  dismantled.  It 
does  not  follow  from  the  closing  of  these  plants  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  a  particularly  bad  condition.  The  San  Francisco 
Bay  section  was  considerably  overdone  in  the  matter  of  brick¬ 
making  establishments  immediately  after  the  great  fire  of 
1906;  and  the  dismantling  of  some  of  these  really  leaves  the 
situation  stronger  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
Some  of  the  plants  now  closed  were  quite  successful  for  a 
time;  and,  in  the  first  years  after  the  fire  considerable  money 
was  made  by  them.  Possibly  some  of  them  will  come  out 
even  on  the  venture,  though  most  of  the  owners  will  lose 
more  or  less,  and  some  of  the  companies  have  failed  outright. 
One  owner  states  that  by  quitting  while  the  quitting  was 
good,  he  came  out  just  about  even. 

The  San  Luis  Brick  Company,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal., 
has  placed  an  order  for  elevating  machinery  for  dry  clay,  for 
screens  and  for  other  machinery.  The  company  is  planning 
to  resume  shipments  of  brick  from  its  plant  to  the  oil  fields 
this  month.  The  board  of  trustees  of  Sanger,  Cal.,  has 
ordered  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $30,000  for 
the  installing  of  a  sewer  system. 

Jlie  city  council  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  advertised  for 
bids  on  material  for  the  Ocean  Beach  sewers  in  that  city. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  will  be  about  $10,000.  The  Pacific 
(  oast  Sewer  Pipe  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  be  a 
bidder  for  the  work,  and  promises  that,  if  it  is  awarded  the 
contract,  it  will  erect  a  plant  at  San  Diego  at  a  cost  of  about 
$40,000. 

The  Pratt  Building  Material  Company  of  San  Francisco 
has  taken  over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Marysville 
Sand  and  Brick  Company  of  Marysville,  Cal.,  and  is  now  oper¬ 
ating  the  works.  The  new  owners  plan  to  enlarge  the  plant 
and  later  on  to  manufacture  cement  pipe  in  addition  to  the 
other  lines. 

The  board  of  public  works  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  awarded 
to  Sylliaasen,  Sando  &  Peterson  the  contract  for  laying 
sewers  in  Dayton  avenue,  on  the  firm’s  bid  of  $71,317.20. 

The  city  of  Victoria,  B.  C„  has  advertised  for  bids  for 
supplying  sewer  pipe  and  sewer  bricks  to  the  municipality 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club  has  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  George 
Greenwood;  vice-president,  Charles  P.  Weeks;  secretary, 
Albert  R.  Williams,  and  treasurer,  Wm.  D.  Sherman.  The 
new  directors  are  Henry  A.  Thompson,  James  A.  McGee  and 
William  A.  Garren. 

The  porcelain  ware  business  has  picked  up  so  much  lately 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Com¬ 
pany,  operating  at  Richmond,  Cal.,  which  was  obliged  to  shut 
down  early  in  December,  has  now  resumed  work  with  a  full 
force  of  workmen.  Superintendent  Deasy  states  that  the 
company  has  received  many  large  orders  and  that  about 
$40,000  worth  of  sanitary  ware  will  be  shipped  from  their 
warehouse  during  this  and  the  following  week. 

The  W  estern  States  Porcelain  Wrare  Company,  also  a  Rich¬ 
mond  concern,  has  likewise  felt  the  increase  in  business  and 
is  now  working  full  blast.  From  present  appearances  this 
will  be  the  best  year  yet  with  this  company.  Herbert  F. 
Brown  is  president  and  Matthew  Platts  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

H.  J.  Craycroft,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Fres- 
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no,  Cal.,  has  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco.  He  reports  that 
the  building  and  the  brick  outlook  in  Fresno  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  of  the  best  owing  to  the 
bountiful  rains  of  the  past  two  or  three  months. 

The  California  Denison  Block  Company,  which  controls  the 
sale  of  the  Denison  hollow  blocks  in  California,  has  opened 
offices  at  401-403  Monadnock  building,  in  this  city.  The  entire 
selling  work  of  the  Denison  blocks  in  the  territory  west  of 
Denver  is  under  the  management  of  Fred  W.  Eastman,  with 
offices  at  the  above  address.  Mr.  Eastman  has  been  lere 
opening  the  offices  of  the  new  company.  He  is  now  leaving 
for  a  visit  to  Chicago,  but  will  return  shortly  to  the  San 
Francisco  headquarters.  The  California  Denison  Block  Com¬ 
pany  is  making  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  the  blocks 
with  various  manufacturers,  but  is  keeping  the  selling  end 
in  its  own  hands.  Operations  will  begin  here  about  March 
1  and  in  Los  Angeles  about  May  1,  and  at  other  coast  cities 
later.  The  Sacramento  Clay  Products  Company  of  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.,  is  already  making  the  Denison  blocks,  and  the 
Carqui’nez  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  about  ready  to  begin 
work  on  them.  H.  R.  Kreitzer  will  act  as  San  Francisco 
sales  manager  for  the  California  Denison  Block  Company 
Both  Mr.  Eastman  and  Mr.  Kreitzer  were  formerly  associated 

with  the  Far  West  Clay  Company  of  Portland  and  Tacoma, 

,  SUNSET. 

Wash. 

San  Francisco,  February  6,  1914. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


LOCAL  BUILDING  BRICK  business  has  been 
the  “Contrary  Mary”  of  the  brick  industry 
throughout  this  section  of  the  State  during  the 
-x  past  several  weeks,  as  the  customary  season¬ 
able  dullness  seems  to  have  settled  on  this 
branch  of  the  industry  during  that  time  to  a  far  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  was  before  evident.  This  does  not  mean  that  in 
any  respect  have  the  local  members  of  the  trade  dispense- 
any  of  their  former  optimistic  views  as  to  the  probabilities 
of  a  strong  volume  of  business  being  transacted  during 
coming  months  of  the  year.  Indications  are  that  there  will 
be  a  good  inquiry  for  this  brick  in  this  locality  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  business  season.  A  great  quantity  of  building 
work  is  now  being  contemplated,  and  in  many  instances  the 
work  of  preparing  plans  and  specifications  relative  to  the 
asking  of  bids  on  materials  to  be  used  is  progressing  with  a 
■certain  definite  businesslike  attitude.  Another  factor  which 
has  played  an  important  part  in  arousing  the  optimism  of 
the  trade  is  the  noticeable  increases  in  the  amount  of  brick 
and  other  clay  products  now  being  specified  in  building  work 
which  has  been  and  is  to  be  done  within  recent  months  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  boroughs  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
As  is  usual  there  is  a  sufficient  volume  of  surplus  stock  on 
hand  to  supply  the  present  requirements,  but  in  no  alarming 

^Witlfthe  paving  brick  manufacturers  and  representatives 
in  this  city  and  immediate  vicinity  conditions  have,  experi¬ 
enced  comparatively  little  change.  This  type  of  brick  con¬ 
tinues  in  a  strong  demand  and  the  plants  have  been  operating 
to  an  active  capacity  when  due  consideration  is  given  the  sea¬ 
son  while  a  greater  portion  of  the  manufacturers  have  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  previously  let  contracts  and  orders  on  hand, 
yet  to  be  completed,  to  keep  things  running  to  an  active  de¬ 
gree  throughout  the  balance  of  the  winter  and  well  into  the 

SPrAside  from  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  individual  inter¬ 
ests  in  this  city  in  which  the  manufacturers  of  the  various 
<;lay  products  will  share,  indications  look  as  if  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  itself  would  aid  materially  in  advancing  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  these  products.  The  legislative  machinery  has 
been  set  in  motion  relative  to  the  issuing  of  permanent  loans 


aggregating  about  $18,600,000  for  the  placement  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  the  forefront  of  the  most  progressive  cities  in  the 
United  States.  The  loan  previously  suggested  for  municipal 
improvement  work  was  to  have  been  $8,600,000,  but  it  was 
decided  to  take  steps  toward  securing  the  sanction  of  the 
people  for  an  additional  $10,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $5,800,- 
000  would  be  spent  in  work  in  which  both  the  building  and 
paving  brick,  the  terra  cotta  and  the  sewer  pipe  interests  are 

interested. 

To  date  the  sewer  pipe  and  terra  cotta  market  has  con¬ 
tinued  along  a  firm  line.  The  demand  is  not  rushed,  but 
steady,  and  inquiries  are  of  a  sufficient  quantity  and  number 
to  keep  things  moving  steadily  and  prices  remain  practically 
unchanged.  The  volume  of  business  transacted  by  this 
branch  of  the  industry  during  the  past  month  presents  a  cred¬ 
itable  showing  and  is  said  to  have  been  slightly  in  advance 

of  that  of  the  same  period  of  1913. 

A  majority  of  the  clay  product  manufacturers  throughout 
this  section  of  the  State  have  taken  advantage  of  this  tem¬ 
porary  let-up  in  the  demand  and  are  making  the  necessary 
repairs  and  improvements  to  their  respective  plants.  Many 
new  mechanical  labor-saving  devices  have  been  installed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  in  an  endeavor  to  facilitate  the  output 
of  the  plants  for  the  coming  busy  season,  while  several  minor 
alterations  have  been  made  to  the  kilns  and  buildings. 

J.  Parry  Lukeps,  local  sewer  pipe  and  fire  clay  dealer,  and 
representative  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  has  re¬ 
moved  from  his  former  headquarters  in  the  Mint  Arcade 
building  and  is  now  located  at  803  Franklin  Bank  building. 
This  change  was  made  necessary  by  the  starting  of  prepara¬ 
tions  relative  to  demolishing  the  present  Mint  Arcade  build¬ 
ing,  at  Juniper  and  Chestnut  streets,  which  is  to  be  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  new  eleven-story  modern  office  building. 

Preparations  are  now  under  way  at  the  plant  of  the 
McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company  for  the  manufacture  of 
Dunn  wire-cut-lug  paving  blocks.  The  firm  recently  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  with  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ohio  leading  to  this  end  and  are  now  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  installing  the  necessary  additional  ma¬ 
chinery  required  by  this  manufacturing  process.  John  Mc- 
Avoy,  in  speaking  of  the  change,  said:  “The  agreement  is 
the  outcome  of  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  both  par¬ 
ties  and  indications  are  of  a  most  promising  nature.  As  soon 
as  is  possible  the  work  of  equipping  the  plant  for  this  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  completed  and  everything  gotten  in  shape  so  as 
to  be  able  to  start  operations  on  or  about  the  first  of  March. 
At  present  the  plant  is  operating  to  a  good  degree  of  activity, 
while  new  business  is  arriving  in  a  good  volume.” 

Considerable  interest  has  been  maintained  here  in  the 
taking  of  bids  on  a  9,000,000  vitrified  paving  brick  contract  in 
Atlanta.  The  contract  has  been  awarded  jointly  to  the  Glen 
Gery  Brick  Company  of  Shoemakersville,  Pa.,  and  to  the  West 

Port  Brick  Company  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  contract  for  the  bricks  on  the  City  Hall  and  fire  sta¬ 
tion  to  be  erected  at  Ocean  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  awarded  to 
S  B  Dobbs,  1228  Chestnut  street,  while  the  award  for  the 
terra  cotta  to  be  used  on  the  structure  has  been  given  to 
Conkling- Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  Company,  24  South  Seventh 

street.  < 

J.  G.  Ruple,  who  for  the  past  several  years  has  been  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Mack  Manufacturing  Company  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary,  has  retired  from  active  business  life  owing  to 
his  advancing  years.  Mr.  Ruple  continued  active  in  both 
business  and  social  life  despite  the  fact  he  is  over  70  years 
old  and  his  retirement  will  undoubtedly  come  as  a  surprise 
to  his  many  business  friends  and  acquaintances  throughout 
the  paving  brick  industry  of  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  State.  He  left  the  city  on  February  1  for  Los  Angeles, 

where  he  will  reside  with  his  son. 

The  plant  of  the  Tobias  &  Sheridan  Brick  Company  ol 
Reading,  Pa.,  has  continued  to  operate  to  capacity  despite  the 
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fact  that  this  is  the  usually  dull  period  with  the  brick  indus¬ 
try  of  that  vicinity.  The  firm  is  now  working  on  several 
large  contracts  for  various  sections  of  Schuylkill  and  Luzerne 
counties. 

During  the  month  of  December  the  Mount  Union  Silica 
Brick  Company  of  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  manufactured  over 
2,000,000  bricks,  which  number  has  proven  to  be  a  new  record 
output  for  the  establishment.  The  firm  recently  erected  a 
steel  water  supply  tank,  built  an  addition  58  feet  by  62  feet 
to  the  molding  room,  built  five  kilns  of  the  latest  design  and 
replaced  its  wooden  coal  trestle  with  a  steel  frame  structure. 
Business  is  reported  as  being  steadily  on  the  increase,  while 
indications  for  the  coming  months  of  the  year  are  said  to  be 
of  a  most  encouraging  nature. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  of  erecting  a  four-story  addition,  60  feet 
by  120  feet,  to  the  concern's  present  factory  buildings  on 
Prospect  street.  It  is  expected  that  the  proposed  work  will 
cost  about  $30,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Builders’  Exchange,  held  on  January 
27,  an  election  for  members  of  the  board  of  directors  which 


A  Successful  Meeting  Which  Indicates  That  the  Brick  and 
Tile  Makers  of  the  North  Are  Awake  to  the  Oppor. 
tunities  for  the  Development  of  the  Industry. 


WAS  THE  consensus  of  opinion 
among  those  who  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  twelfth  annual 
convention  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Clay  Products  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  at  Toronto,  January 
27  to  30,  that  in  all  essentials 
the  convention  w-as  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  history  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  An  unusual  number 
of  interesting  papers  were  pre¬ 
sented  covering  the  most  important  features  of  the  business 
and  the  discussions  which  followed  manifested  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  every  proposition  that  looked  to  the  betterment  of  the 


Delegates  to  the  Canadian  National  Clay  Products  Association's  Annual  Convention.  Held  at  Toronto,  January  27  to  3. 


will  serve  for  the  coming  three  years  was  held.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  elected  to  the  board:  P.  S.  Smith,  William  R. 
Dougherty,  Edwin  E.  Hollenbach,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  John 
Byrne,  C.  I.  Leiper  and  O.  W.  Ketcham.  John  H.  Holmes  was 
elected  to  complete  an  unexpired  term  of  one  year. 

M  alter  G.  Roland  of  Reading  is  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  to  make  the  necessary  repairs  and 
alterations  to  the  plants  and  their  equipment  of  the  Montello 
Brick  Company,  Reading,  and  enough  running  capital  to  war¬ 
rant  their  operation. 

J.  H.  Dallas  Allen,  president  of  the  Enfield  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  and  William  L.  Price,  architect,  delivered  an  address 
before  the  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia  on  the  “Process  of 
Manufacture  of  Clay  Products”  and  the  “Proper  Use  of 
Ceramics  in  Architecture,”  respectively.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  pot¬ 
tery  expert  and  delivered  a  most  instructive  talk  on  the  value 
of  the  most  primitive  of  ancient  crafts  in  the  construction  of 
the  skyscraper  of  today,  while  Mr.  Price  followed  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  trend  of  the  modern  architect  as  toward  dia¬ 
grams  and  away  from  craftsmanship.  A  QUAKER. 


It  is  more  levees  and  bigger  levees  those  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  people  are  rooting  for,  not  new  ideas  of  regulating  floods. 


industry.  Several  notable  speakers  from  the  States  were 
present  and  were  shown  distinguished  consideration. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  dean  of  the  Engineering  School  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  addressed  the  convention  on 
Ceramics  Schools  and  Their  Value,”  and  afterwards  visited 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  delivered  a  forceful  address  be¬ 
fore  the  faculty  and  students,  advocating  a  higher  order  of 
technical  and  industrial  education. 

Herbert  N.  Casson  of  New  York  City  discoursed  on  “Pub¬ 
licity  and  the  Importance  of  Boosting  Clay  Products”  through 
every  natural  channel  that  the  ear  of  the  public  may  be 
gained.  It  was  practically  the  same  address  delivered  for  the 
Building  Brick  Association  at  Chicago  a  year  previous  and 
aroused  much  enthusiasm. 

M.  E.  Gregor}  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  presented  a  paper  on 
“The  Commercial  Side  of  the  Clay  Business,”  in  which  he 
outlined  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  and 
the  still  greater  achievements  that  will  result  from  proper 
business  methods. 

Theodore  A.  Randall,  secretary  of  the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association  of  the  United  States,  was  present  and 
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spoke  informally  on  the  “Importance  of  Standardizing  Clay 
Products”  and  urged  the  Canadians  to  follow  the  good  exam¬ 
ple  set  by  the  American  associations  in  all  such  matters. 

The  officials  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  Ontario  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College  and  the  Toronto  Technical  School  mani¬ 
fested  a  keen  interest  in  the  industry  and  pledged  themselves 
to  the  earnest  support  of  the  upbuilding  of  same  along  educa¬ 
tional  lines.  . 

While  the  convention  was  a  decided  success  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  viewpoint,  it  was  doubly  so  in  the  social  features.  The 
local  committee  on  entertainment,  though  unostentatious, 
were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  please  and  entertain  the  del¬ 
egates  and  visitors,  and  their  efforts  were  eminently  success¬ 
ful  and  appreciated.  The  banquet  was  a  delightful  function. 
There  were  a  number  of  excellent  speeches,  which  were  inter¬ 
spersed  with  splendid  vocal  music.  Dan  Lochrie  proved  an 
adept  as  toastmaster. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  “Canadian  Clay-Worker  we 
show  a  group  picture  of  those  in  attendance.  Old-time  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  find  many  familiar  faces  in  same, 
for  a  goodly  number  of  the  members  have  been  regular  at¬ 
tendants  at  the  national  conventions  for  many  years,  and  the 


be  made  the  official  organ  of  the  Canadian  National  Clay 
Products  Association.” 

The  contributions  of  the  Canadian  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  were  varied  and  able,  and  we  will  reproduce  a  number 
of  them  in  subsequent  issues  of  The  Clay-Worker. 


A  NEW  CONTINUOUS  CHART  RECORDING  INSTRUMENT. 

THE  BROWN  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY  and  the  Key¬ 
stone  Electrical  Instrument  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  are  placing  on  the  market  a  new  type  of  continu¬ 
ous  recording  instrument  for  use  as  an  electrical  pyrometer 
for  recording  temperature,  and  also  as  a  recording  voltmeter 
or  ammeter.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  produce  an 
instrument  as  simple  in  construction  as  possible  and  of  the 
most  compact  form.  The  case  of  the  instrument  is  only  15 
inches  high  by  8  inches  wide  and  projects  from  the  switch¬ 
board  or  wall  7  inches.  The  space  occupied  by  the  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  largely  reduced  by  placing  the  clock  mechan¬ 
ism  behind  the  record  chart  instead  of  to  one  side,  and  the 
record  chart  is  the  only  part  shown  on  the  face  of  the  instru¬ 
A  two-months’  roll  of  record  paper  is  used,  which  can  he 


Figure  1. 


Figure  2. 


spirit  of  the  meeting  made  manifest  in  a  marked  degree  the 
influence  of  these  pioneers  in  organization  work.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  work  of  the  association  was  conducted  that 
it  was  agreed  that  future  conventions  should  he  held  m  To¬ 
ronto.  The  same  spirit  of  appreciation  was  emphasized  by 
the  re-election  of  the  officers  who  have  served  the  association 
so  ably  during  the  past  year.  The  roster  is  as  follows: 

President — Charles  Millar,  Toronto. 

First  Vice-President — H.  Stephens,  Portage  la  Prairie, 

Manitoba.  _ 

Second  Vice-President — J.  S.  McCannell,  Milton,  Ont. 

Third  Vice-President— J.  E.  Frid,  Hamilton. 

Secretary-Treasurer — John  R.  Walsh,  40  Blake  street,  To¬ 
ronto.  ,  _  .  -T.. 

Counsellors— Dan  A.  Lochrie,  Toronto;  Charles  Lewis,  Mil- 

ton;  Angus  German,  Toronto;  Gordon  C.  Keith,  Toronto,  and 
W.  McCredie,  Lyons.  The  above  with  W.  H.  Freeborn,  past 
president,  form  the  executive  committee. 

Auditors — J.  S.  McCannell  and  D.  O.  McKinnon. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  a  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  declaring  “That  the  ‘Canadian  Clay-Worker’ 


ipplied  with  an  ink  ribbon  to  make  a  dotted  ink  record,  or 
e  record  can  be  made  on  coated  paper,  which  does  away 
ith  the  use  of  ink  or  ribbon  entirely.  It  is  only  necessary 
,  wind  the  clock  once  a  week  and  change  the  roll  of  record 
iper  once  every  two  months.  We  show  in  Fig.  1  the  com- 
ete  instrument  with  10  hours’  record  on  the  recording  chart, 
ne  scale  is  placed  above  the  record  so  that  the  indications 
-e  clearly  visible  at  all  times,  and  the  paper  has  the  scale 

rinted  on  it  for  direct  reading. 

In  Fig.  2  we  show  the  instrument  with  the  door  open  and 
le  interior  construction  can  be  clearly  seen.  This  case  need 
aly  be  opened  once  every  two  months  to  renew  the  roll  ot 

PThis  new  continuous  recording  instrument  will  prove  par- 
cularly  advantageous  for  use  as  an  electric  pyrometer  in 
onjunction  with  thermo-couples  for  resistance  thermometers 
ir  measuring  low  temperatures,  or  for  recording  volts  or 
mp?re?  a!  the  d'Arsonval  type  ot  direct  current  mstra- 
lent  is  used  ot  the  frictionless  type  to  prevent  lag  to  the 
eadings,  a  particularly  sensitive  and  accurate  instrument  is 

ecured  j 

'  Information  regarding  this  new  instrument  can  be  secured 

rom  the  manufacturers. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

LOSS  INDEMNITY  INSURANCE  OCCASIONED  BY  STOP. 
PAGE  CAUSED  BY  FIRE. 
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(Translated  for  The  Clay-Worker  by  J.  J.  Koch.) 

N  VIEW  OF  THE  coming  convention  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  to  the  readers 
of  The  Clay-Worker  the  above  question  or 
rather  proposition,  which  is  just  now  a  point 
of  great  agitation  to  our  German  brickmakers’  as¬ 
sociations.  The  title  they  give  this  subject  is 
Operation  Stoppage  Profit  Insurance.”  Up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1910,  insurance  against  this  form  of  loss  was  held  to  be 
immoral,  as  it  was  assumed  to  be  an  incentive  to  some  un¬ 
successful  manufacturers  to  perpetrate  arson.  However, 
after  a  period  of  trial  by  the  “Insurance  Federation”  by  car¬ 
rying  indemnity  insurance  against  loss  by  non-operation  of 
malt-kilns  (a  hazardous  risk)  incurred  by  fire  damage,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  moral  risk  was  not  increased.  This  fa¬ 
vorable  result  encouraged  the  insurance  federation  to  take 
up  such  insurance  for  claywQrking  plants,  and  the  results 
have  been  favorable,  owing  principally  to  the  good  construc¬ 
tion  details  of  such  plants  and  good  moral  risks.  As  is  cus¬ 
tomary,  such  fire  insurance  policies  contain  a  number  of 
clauses  to  facilitate  settlement  of  losses,  prescribe  certain 
rules  for  keeping  accounts,  prevention  of  duplicate  insurance, 
as  for  instance,  boiler  insurance  and  indemnity  loss  insur¬ 
ance;  the  separation  or  the  including  of  business  expense 
with  operation  expense  incurred  by  the  plant  itself.  For 
business  profit  it  is  taken  to  mean:  The  profit  coming  from 
the  sale  of  the  product  and  the  profit  coming  from  work  done 
for  others,  immaterial  whether  done  or  sold  for  cash  or 
credit.  In  business  expense  may  also  be  included  interest 
for  invested  moneys  and  realty,  also  the  customary  deprecia¬ 
tion.  Dependent  upon  the  contract  the  following  business 
expense,  occurring  after  fire  damage,  may  be  specifically  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  indemnity  policy:  Interest  on  invested  moneys 
or  realty,  rents,  taxes,  duties,  insurance  premiums,  salaries  of 
employes  and  wages  of  trained  workmen.  Extraordinary  or 
unusual  business  costs  may  also  be  specifically  insured.  The 
business  profit  and  business  expense  may  also  be  insured 
separately  or  collectively. 

The  date  of  ending  of  the  policy  ends  the  insurance  liabil- 
ty.  For  instance,  if  the  insurance  runs  from  October  1  to 
Jctober  1,  then  the  insurance  company  would  only  be  liable 
or  profit  loss  from  September  15  to  October  1,  if  the  fire 
>ccurred  on  September  15.  Particular  stress  is  laid  upon 
ccurate  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  so  much  so,  that  fraud- 
dent  bookkeeping  nullifies  the  insurance  policy.  In  cases 
■f  bankruptcy  the  insurance  companies  have  the  right  and 
rivilege  to  cancel  policies  by  giving  30  days’  notice.  In  ad- 
usting  losses  it  must  be  proven  that  the  insured  really  suf- 
sred  loss  by  stoppage  of  work,  on  plant.  Such  being  the 
ase,  the  insured  is  entitled  to  insurance  payment.  This  open 
uestion  is  often  the  cause  of  serious  disputes. 

The  English  companies,  especially  Lloyds,  have  a  very 
mple  plan  for  settlement,  to  wit:  They  pay  10  per  cent,  of 
ie  damage  figured  on  or  paid  for  fire  insurance  as  full  pay 
i  t  profit  indemnity.  This  simple  mode  of  settlement  by  the 
:  nglish  companies  has  made  great  inroads  in  the  business  of 
e  home  companies. 

The  customary  mode  of  settlement  is  about  as  follows: 


competitor  any  longer  owing  to  absence  or  lack  of  patented 

^erVr  impr0ved  method  ot  manufacture,  then  such 
inability  affects  the  insurance  value.  Also,  if  the  probability 
exists  of  a  strike  that  would  have  affected  the  output,  this 
fact  also  curtails  the  insurance,  for  the  plant  could  not  have 
run  anyway.  The  insured  firm  must  also  use  due  diligence 
to  prevent  any  unusual  loss  or  damage  incurred  by  fires,  such 
as  moving  tools  and  machinery  and  operating  same  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  building,  etc.  A  customary  way  of  settlement  is  also 
that  both  parties  employ  for  their  interests  legally  certified 
accountants  and  technical  experts  to  determine  prior  and 
present  conditions  and  adjust  the  loss.  However,  should  no 
agreement  be  reached,  the  uninterested  third  party  is  called 
in,  whose  voice  or  decision  finally  settles  the  claim.  It  might 
here  be  stated  that  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  to  be  a  le¬ 
gally  certified  technical  expert,  for  the  courts  in  Germany 
look  upon  such  titled  expert  to  be  part  of  the  government  law 
service.  This  mode  of  settlement  is  very  prejudicial  to  the 
home  insurance  companies,  for  a  great  many  plants  do  not 
wish  or  desire  to  make  any  expert  acquainted  with  their  mode 
of  manufacture,  secret  processes,  etc.,  nor  do  they  desire  ex¬ 
pert  accountants  to  get  an  insight  into  their  trade  or  finan¬ 
cial  conditions  as  evidenced  by  their  books. 

Policies  can  be  taken  out  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and 
the  rates  are  about  as  follows,  to  wit: 

12  months’  rate  equals  iy2  times  the  rate  for  fire  insurance 
9  months’  rate  equals  1  2-3  times  the  rate  for  fire  insurance 
6  months’  rate  equals  2  times  the  rate  for  fire  insurance 
3  months’  rate  equals  3  times  the  rate  for  fire  insurance. 

As,  for  instance:  if  the  rate  for  fire  insurance  would  be 
3  per  cent.,  then  12  months’  indemnity  rate  would  be  4%  per 

cent.;  6  months’  rate  6  per  cent.,  or  3  months’  rate  would  be 
9  per  cent. 

This  calculation  method  is  not  agreeable,  besides  being 
termed  inappropriate,  complicated  and  cumbersome,  and  the 
German  manufacturers  are  leaning  more  and  more  to  the 
English  companies,  such  as  Leagel  or  Lloyds,  who  issue  one- 
year  policies  and  pay  out  damages  in  monthly  installments. 
Oftentimes  serious  quarrels  occur  in  settlement  when  the 
profit  indemnity  insurance  is  in  one  company  and  the  fire  in¬ 
surance  is  placed  with  a  different  company,  for  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  wants  to  get  all  the  salvage  they  can,  and  this  phase  of 
the  matter  often  leads  to  delay;  on  the  other  hand,  the  profit 
insurance  wants  to  get  the  plant  started  as  soon  as  they  pos¬ 
sibly  can  so  as  to  cut  down  their  payments  to  a  minimum.  So 
it  is  policy  to  take  both  classified  risks  in  the  same  companies 
if  possible  and  also  to  pro  rate  them  uniformly. 

The  object  of  this  transaction  is  to  bring  the  profit  indem¬ 
nity  insurance  features  to  the  attention  of  our  brickmakers 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  look  into  such  insurance  from 
all  its  phases  and  come  to  logical  conclusions  as  to  its  value 
for  the  brickmaker.  It  also  may  be  possible  that  some  of 
the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  may  have  personal  experi¬ 
ence  m  such  insurance  and  give  out  U.  S.  brickmakers  fur¬ 
ther  information.  Judging  from  the  attention  the  matter  has 
received  from  our  German  clayworkers,  it  seems  safe  to  state 
that  this  insurance  feature  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
American  clayworkers  and  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  as 
welL  J.  J.  KOCH. 

THE  STANDARD  BRICK  DRYER. 


)r  the  year  preceding  the  damage  by  fire  the  total  sales  are 
aired,  also  the  profit,  for  instance:  total  sales  of  $80,000, 
ofit  $12,000,  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  sales.  Then  pro  rate 
is  profit  into  monthly  periods  and  this  gives  benefit  or  profit 
surance  for  each  individual  month.  Cognizance  should  also 
taken  of  other  facts  or  contingencies,  as  for  instance:  If 
9  destroyed  factory  would  or  could  not  have  been  an  active 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  catalogue  recently  published  by 
the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  is 
pocket  size,  excellently  printed  and  contains  illustrations  and 
descriptive  matter  of  interest  to  all  manufacturers  in  the  com¬ 
mon  branches  of  the  ceramic  industry.  It  deals  primarily  with 
the  Standard  dryer,  but  also  contains  interesting  matter  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  steam  pumps,  recorders,  standard  roller-bearing 
cars,  turn  tables  and  switches,  and  includes  a  list  of  some  of 
the  users  of  their  brick  dryer.  A  copy  of  this  can  be  secured 
for  the  asking.  Address  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


ANUFACTURERS  in  attendance  at  the  re¬ 
cent  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  in  Milwaukee  seemed 
to  be  highly  optimistic  regarding  the  outlook 
for  1914.  Most  of  the  plants  about  the  State 

1  are  now  closed>  but  Practically  a11  the  larger 
concerns  are  overhauling  their  establishments  and  installing 
new  equipment  in  preparation  (or  a  busy  spring  season.  Gen- 
eral  business  conditions  all  over  the  State  are  improving 
money  is  much  easier  and  confidence  is  more  widespread,  a 
situation  which  should  react  with  favor  upon  the  building 

^Tlfew  record  for  building  activity  in  January  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Milwaukee,  more  building  having  been  launched 
than  in  any  simiiar  month  in  previous  years.  The  unusually 
mild  weather  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  this  act 
ity  During  the  month  there  were  134  permits  issued  hy 
Building  Inspector  W.  D.  Harper  for  structures  to  cost  $4<b 
138  as  compared  with  115  permits,  representing  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $441,211,  during  the  corresponding  period  a .  year ^ago. 
During  the  last  week  of  the  month  there  were  52  permits 
granted  for  buildings  aggregating  $135,280  m  cost,  as  agains 
36  permits  for  structures  costing  $171,525  in  the  same  week 
in  1913  Building  Inspector  Harper  says  that  he  is  confident 
that  the  Milwaukee  building  investment  during  1914  will  climb 
to  ‘t  least  $19,000,000.  Plana  are  being  prepared  for  many 
large  downtown  structures,  while  assurances  have  been  given 
the  building  inspector  that  active  work  will  start  by  June 
on  razing  the  Plankinton  block  on  Grand  avenue,  e  ween 
West  Water  and  Second  streets,  preparatory  to  the  erection 
of  a  large  office  building,  a  hotel  and  a  theater,  aggregating 
in  cost  more  than  $4,000,000.  Plans  for  these  structures  have 
been  completed  by  the  New  York  architects. 

Indications  are  that  Wisconsin  clay  manufacturers  wil 
give  more  attention  during  the  coming  year  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  drain  tile.  Prof.  M.  O.  Withey  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  who  spoke  before  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Wisconsin'  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  in  Milwaukee 
showed  that  $20,000,000  is  expended  annually  in  drain  tile  an 
sewers  constructed  of  clay  and  he  urged  manufacturers  to 
push  the  sale  of  this  line  of  their  output.  , 

The  Ladysmith  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Ladysmith, 
Wis  plans  to  make  a  substantial  increase  in  its  output  dim 
Ing  the  coming  season.  The  concern  has  begun  the  work  of 
remodeling  its  plant  and  will  install  considerable  new  eqiup- 
ment  so  that  it  will  start  the  busy  spring  season  with  a  prac¬ 
tically  new  outfit.  Manager  Ray  Fillmore  says  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  access  to  an  abundance  of  unusually  fine  brick  c  aj 
and  he  believes  that  with  the  new  equipment  he  can  turn  ou 
a  brick  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  to  be  o  - 

talITheaBin-lingeton  Brick  and  Tile  Company  of  Burlington, 
Wis.,  recently  made  the  sale  of  85,000  tile  in  three,  four,  six, 
eight  and  ten-inch  sizes  to  Irving  G.  Wheeler,  who  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  drain  his  several  farms. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Ringle  Brick  Company 
of  Wausau,  Wis.,  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following  offi¬ 
cers-  President,  John  Ringle;  vice-president,  John  Ringle, 
Jr.;  secretary,  Leander  Ringle;  treasurer  GusteTe  M“fer. 
The  company  manufactured  brick  valued  at  more  than  $23,000 
during  the  past  season.  John  Ringle,  Sr.,  is  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association. 

A  tract  of  nearly  eighty  acres  of  white  clay  has  been  is- 
covered  near  Athens,  Wis.,  which  the  geological  department 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  pronounced  will  make  ex¬ 
cellent  brick  and  tile. 

Judge  Goodland,  in  the  circuit  court  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  ha 
dismissed  the  complaint  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  city  of 


Appleton  against  the  Hackworthy  Construction  Company,  m- 
volving  the  question  of  who  purchased  the  paving  brick  on 
Appleton  and  Washington  streets.  The  city  contended  that 
the  construction  company  purchased  the  bricks  through  the 
city,  as  in  that  way  they  could  secure  a  lower  price  while  the 
construction  company  claimed  that  the  city  Purchased  the 
material.  The  city  brought  suit  for  *10,336.  The  court  h 
that  there  was  no  valid  contract  between  the  city  and  the 
construction  company,  that  the  city  should  have  advertised 
for  bids,  that  the  city  acted  without  authority  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  no  liability  on  the  part  of  the^onst^cUon 
company.  _ 


THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


IF  A  MAN  is  considering  building  either  for  his  own 
dwelling  or  for  purposes  of  investment  or  speculation, 
at  any  time  within  the  next  year,  now  is  the  time  for 
him  to  do  it.  Contracts  let  on  the  basis  of  present  prices  of 
building  material  will  save  him  a  tidy  sum  over  what  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  in  the  past,  and  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  prices  will  not  be  anything  like  so  cheap 
a  few  months  hence.  At  least  we  dealers  hope  not.  f 

This  is  the  advice  of  a  representative  of  one  of  Chicago  s 
leading  material  dealers,  and  it  is  sound.  Not  only  are 
prices  of  structural  steel,  clay  products,  etc.,  unusually  rea¬ 
sonable  just  now,  but  labor  in  general  can  be  had  at  less 
net  cost  than  usual.  This  latter  difference  is  not  m  the 
scale  which  varies  little,  as  in  the  fact  that  the  average 
workingman  does  less  plain  and  fancy  soldiering  on  the  30b 
just  now  than  at  times  when  thousands  of  men  are  not  out 

of  work  and  labor  is  at  a  premium. 

Just  at  present,  however,  the  general  public  apparently  is 
not  “wise”  to  the  situation,  for  business  is  not  running  at 
high  pressure,  although  in  spots  it  is  considerably  ahead  ot 
the  same  periods,  week  by  week,  of  last  year. 

Considerable  new  building  in  the  downtown  district  is  in 
prospect.  On  May  1,  the  old  Roanoke  building  at  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  West  Madison  and  South  LaSalle  streets  wil 
be  attacked  by  the  wreckers,  and  within  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  the  new  Lumber  Exchange  will  rise  upon  the  ®lte’ 
This  building  will  be  constructed  for  the  Leander  J.  McCor- 
mick  estate,  and  will  be  occupied  largely  by  the  lumber  and 
allied  trades.  It  will  be  a  sixteen  story  and  basement  fire¬ 
proof  office  structure.  The  exterior  is  to  be  of  brick  with 
terra  cotta  trimmings  in  tone  and  architecture  to  harmonize 
with  the  McCormick  building,  put  up  by  the  same  estate  in 
Michigan  avenue  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Van  Buren 
street.  In  these  respects  it  will  not  be  discordant  with  the 
stately  Otis  block,  which  stands  on  the  other  side  of  LaSahc 
street  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Madison  street.  Holabnd 

and  Roche  are  the  architects. 

Among  the  larger  brick  jobs  handled  recently  was  foi 
nearly  half  a  million,  Streator  Pavers  No.  7  Colonial  foi 
Reid,  Murdoch  &  Company’s  new  establishment  supplied  bj 
the  Bonner  &  Marshall  Company,  who  also  supplied  1,400,0. 
of  the  same  brick  in  Butler  Brothers’  new  warehouse,  am 
another  1,000,000  in  the  building  recently  put  up  for  t  « 

Albert  Dickinson  Seed  Company. 

A  new  skyscraper,  to  cost  not  less  than  $1,500,000,  1 
assured  for  the  northeast  corner  of  North  Wabash  avenu 
and  East  Washington  street,  by  the  terms  of  a  lease  for  a 
site  taken  by  James  O.  Heyworth  and  Thomas  J.  McNu  < 
The  building  must  be  completed  by  March  1,  1918.  It  is  con 
sidered  improbable  that  construction  work  will  be  starte 

this  year,  however.  .  , 

Apartment  dwellings  of  the  more  expensive  type  hav 
been  going  up  at  a  brisk  rate  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
better  residence  districts  lately.  One  of  these,  costing  ab 
$200,000,  is  being  put  up  now  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Grove  and  Barry  avenues  by  William  H.  Pruyn.  It  is  * 
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constructed  that  all  the  flats  have  outside  light,  sun  parlors, 
sleeping  porches  and  at  least  three  baths. 

Charles  Bonner,  of  the  Bonner  &  Marshall  Company, 
whose  recreation  from  selling  good  brick  is  raising  fine 
oranges,  has  just  returned  with  Mrs.  Bonner  from  a  brief 
sojourn  at  Tavarez,  Fla.,  where  his  orange  grove  is  located. 

From  present  indications,  the  Chicago  trade  will  send  a 
large  delegation  southward  to  the  convention  next  month. 
The  present  run  of  zero  weather  makes  folks  think  longingly 
of  a  winter  vacation  under  balmy  trees  and  softly  smiling 
skies.  SCRIP. 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS’  BOOK  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  copyrighted  pamphlet  compiled 
by  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  that  fills 
a  long-felt1  want.  It  contains  sample  advertisements  for  brick 
and  tile  makers  that  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head. 

Each  page  contains  a  distinct  advertisement  with  a  forceful 
illustrated  heading  that  could  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 


at  a  three  mile  clip.  The  road  was  a  glare  of  ice  and  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  turn  from  the  rut.  Along  came  the 
rural  mail  wagon  and  Mr.  Murray,  by  a  dexterous  twist,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  the  vehicle.  The  mail  man  and  Mr.  Murray 
jumped  to  the  road,  and  the  driver  explained  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  see  the  automobile  approaching  because  of  the 
steam  on  the  windows  of  his  wagon.  Again  starting  his  auto¬ 
mobile,  Mr.  Murray’s  next  feat  was  to  slide  over  a  four-foot 
embankment.  His  car  slurred  about,  balanced  on  the  edge  of 
the  road  and  then!  slid  over.  As  Mr.  Murray  was  on  the  lean¬ 
ing  side  he  could  not  jump,  so  had  to  stick  to  his  wheel.  The 
car  did  not  turn  turtle,  but  merely  remained  hanging  over  the 
road,  at  a  sixty  degree  angle  until  a  pair  of  horses  dragged  it 
back.  Verily,  it  is  good  to  be  born  lucky. 


Georgia  Notes. 


The  Oconee  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Milledgeville,  Ga., 
has  filed  numerous  large  contracts  during  the  past  year.  The 
material  of  this  company  is  accepted  and  used  by  leading 
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UNWISE  ECONOMY. 


It  was  Emerson  who  said  that  a  man  pays  dearly  for 
a  small  frugality. 

This  is  true  of  the  man  who  neglects  to  drain  his 
farm.  He  saves  a  little — a  very  little — by  not  tiling,  but 
he  loses  many  times  what  he  saves  in  decreased  yield. 
It’s  just  the  same  as  throwing  a  portion  of  your  savings 
account  to  the  winds  each  year — and  we  know  you 
wouldn’t  think  of  doing  that. 

Now,  think  this  drainage  proposition  over  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  way.  Come  in  and  we  will  talk  it  over. 

Our  tile  is  made  from  the  only  durable  material — 
burnt  clay.  Made  in  a  range  of  sizes  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

(Name  and  address.) 


BRICK  IS  FOOL-PROOF. 


When  you  decide  to  use  brick  in  your  building,  you 
are  sure  of  one  thing — the  contractor  cannot  tamper 
with  the  material. 

With  both  lumber  and  cement  you  are  blindly  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  dealer  and  the  contractor.  The  chance  is 
against  you,  for  you  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
they  are  treating  you  honestly.  You  may  find  out  after¬ 
ward — when  it  is  too  late. 

Don’t  trust  that  material  man;  don't  tempt  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  honesty. 

Build  of  brick — the  one  material  that  is  actually  fool¬ 
proof. 

(Name  and  address.) 


Two  Sample  Ads  From  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.’s  Copyrighted  Book,  “Brick 


and  Tile  Makers’  Book  of  Advertisements.” 


local  newspaper  publicity  work  and  circularization.  The  ads 
are  clever  and  appealling  and  set  forth  the  great  advantages 
1  of  brick  and  tile  over  other  building  and  construction  material, 
t  we  are  pleased  to  publish  two  of  these  copyrighted  advertise- 
.  ments,  which  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  real  value 
i  of  the  booklet. 

The  book  contains  fifty-two  advertisements  for  brickmakers 
and  twenty-six  for  tilemakers.  Clay  workers  who  believe  in 
)  boosting  for  brick  and  drain  tile  should  secure  this  pamphlet 
and  the  rights  to  use  the  advertisements  and  then  start  an 
active  campaign  in  their  locality  to  teach  the  people  the  great 
merits  of  burned  clay  products. 

NOT  DESTINED  TO  DIE  BY  AUTOMOBILE  ACCIDENT. 


Narrowly  escaping  a  bad  collision  with  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
■ural  mail  wagons  only  to  slide  from  the  highway  and  partial- 
y  overturn  in  an  automobile  was  the  exciting  experience  of 
tichard  Murray,  the  Berlin  (Conn.)  brick  man,  recently.  Mr. 
durrav  drove  out  of  his  brick  yard  and  started  down  the  road 


architects  of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  largest  office  and 
bank  buildings  of  the  country  used  its  products.  Many  of 
the  large  hotels  and  postoffice  buildings  are  constructed  of 
its  famous  hollow  tile.  The  outlook  for  the  year  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  bright. 

The  South  River  Brick  Company,  of  Atlanta,  will  move 
into  larger  quarters  in  the  new  Healy  building,  wih  John  H. 
McKenzie  as  general  manager.  This  company  is  handling 
the  entire  output  of  the  Legg  Brick  Company,  of  Calhoun, 
Ga.  The  South  River  Brick  Company  manufactures  40,000 
common  brick  per  day  at  its  plant  in  the  suburbs  of  Atlanta. 
With  the  output  of  the  two  plans  the  company  is  in  position 
to  handle  a  large  volume  of  business.  W.  A.  Orven,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  brick  man,  is  sales  manager.  General  Manager 
McKenzie  is  personally  in  charge  of  this  large  and  growing 
enterprise  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  brick  manufacturers 
in  the  South.  He  has  been  identified  with  this  business  for 
a  number  of  years  in  Atlanta  and  Augusta.  Mr.  McKenzie 
has  recently  acquired  an  interest  in  a  plant  at  Savannah. 
He  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the  situation  of  the  brick  trade 
for  the  year  1914. 
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These  columns  ake  open  to  all.  The  full  ^“*5 

“  oiyen  Those  desibino  to  communicate  pbivatklt  with  ant 
TOBB^Poim^T  ^HOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GITEN  CAN  DO  SO  BT  AD- 
DRK3SINQ  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


brickmaking,  instead  of  imagining  the  “Noble  Dust  of  Alex¬ 
ander  stopping  a  beer  barrel,”  or  the  clay  of  “Imperial  Caesar 
patch  a  wall”  he  might  say  something  in  words  to  this  effect. 
“Alexander  passed  away,  returned  to  dust,  was  buried  in  an 
olden  graveyard  long  forgot,  now  operated  as  a  brickyard  on 
that  once  famous  spot.” 

“While  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  doth  cause  the  brick  to 
crack,  as  often  as  ’tis  made  again  ’tis  sure  to  be  brought 

back  99 

“Imperial  Caesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay,  might  also  do 
a  marathon  from  now  until  doomsday.” 


Canadian  Brickmaker  Enjoys  Real  Winter. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  secure  me  two  rooms  en 
suite  with  bath  for  myself  and  daughter.  As  to  rate  it  does 
not  matter  much.  Would  like  to  have  rooms  next  to  Mr. 
Mentz,  if  we  can.  We  will  arrive  in  New  Orleans  March  2, 
on  the  Chaldean  Special,  if  all  is  well.  We  are  having  mighty 
cold  weather  here  in  Manitoba  60  degrees  below  zero.  Cold 

enough!  A-  Snyder‘ 

Portage  La  Prairie,  Man. 


Looking  Forward  to  a  Good  Year. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  outlook  for  business  in  the 
clay  industry.  We  noted  a  very  marked  revival  of  interest 
in  our  class  of  apparatus  during  the  latter  part  of  1913 


amongst  the  tile  and  brick  plants,  and  present  indications  are 
that  1914  will  greatly  increase  our  business  from  that  source. 
We  have  just  closed  the  most  successful  year  since  the  oigan- 


ization  of  our  business,  and  the  outlook  for  1914  is  vei> 
healthy.  In  fact,  if  we  close  even  one-tenth  of  the  prospects 
we  have  in  sight  for  1914,  we  would  easily  double  our  1913 
business. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Thwing  Instrument  Company. 


A  Brickmaker  Philanthropist. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  dictionary  which  you  sent  me  as  a  premium  with  my 
subscription  to  Clay-Worker  duly  received  and  is  much  ap¬ 
preciated.  It  is  a  marvel.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  you 
much  of  interest  relative  to  our  business,  except  to  say  that 
another  year’s  experience  in  making  brick  by  primitive  meth¬ 
ods  has  fully  convinced  us  of  two  things.  First,  that  it  is  a 
paying  industry,  and  second  that  it  can  no  doubt  be  operated 
more  successfully  and  profitably  by  the  use  of  up-to-date  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  an  improved  method  of  setting  and  burning. 

There  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  us  in  these  times  of  finan¬ 
cial  depression  to  be  able  to  supply  at  a  nominal  price  the 
local  demand  for  such  an  indispensable  product  as  brick. 
We  hope  in  the  course  of  time  to  make  some  impression  on 
the  character  of  the  buildings  in  the  community. 

With  best  wishes  to  the  brickmaking  fraternity  every¬ 
where,  I  am  Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  Bennett,  Manager  Penticton  Brick  Co. 

Penticton,  B.  C. 


With  Apologies  to  Shakespeare. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

Feeling  all  swelled  up  over  the  “puff”  I  received  from  Mr. 
Hardy,  our  hale  English  Cousin,  I  have  something  to  say  about 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Caesar  doing  a  clay  stunt. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  the  “Clay-Worker”  “an  ounce  of 
prevention  was  worth  a  pound  of  unburned  clayware  returned 
to  the  pit.”  If  Shakespeare  had  lived  in  our  days  of  modern 


Setting  Brick  in  Continuous  Kilns. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  notice  on  page  66  of  the  January  number  that  J.  W.  Mc¬ 
Millan  wants  informtiona  as  to  setting  brick  in  continuous 
kiln.  Now  I  must  say  in  the  first  place,  it  is  something  that 
has  to  be  governed  by  circumstances.  I  myself  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  with  the  above  mentioned  kiln.  I  have 
had  charge  of  the  setting  and  burning  of  several  kilns  in  my 
time  and  as  no  two  kilns  were  alike,  there  had  to  be  different 
ways  of  setting  each  kiln  and  I  always  found  that  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  set  the  brick  somewhat  different  than  my  predeces¬ 
sor.  In  one  instance  I  had  to  increase  the  size  of  the  flues  or 
trace  holes  two  hundred  per  cent.  I  always  found  that  from 
six  to  eight  inches  wide  and  six  or  eight  courses  high  was 

about  right. 

Now,  Mr.  Reader,  you  may  say  that  is  too  large;  maybe  t  y 
are  to  suit  your  purpose,  nevertheless  I  have  seen  more  brick 
melted  along  the  bottom  on  account  of  having  them  smaller, 
and  some  prefer  a  straight  shaft  for  a  feed  hole,  while  others 
set  them  zig-zag;  that  is,  steps  from  side  to  side  to  catch  the 
coal  on  its  way  down  so  that  it  don’t  all  go  to  the  bottom. 
By  this  method  the  brick  heat  up  more  uniformly  and  it  is 
also  well  to  lay  two  brick  flat  over  feed  hole  with  an  opening 
of  about  an  inch  or  more  if  you  are  using  a  coarse  slack.  So 
that  if  you  want  to  do  any  top  firing,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
close  them  tight  or  open  them  as  you  find  it  necessary.  Wick¬ 
et  fires  may  be  used  to  an  advantage  in  some  kilns.  The  above 
applies  to  a  direct  coal  fired  kiln.  There  are  continuous  kilns 
set  just  about  as  you  would  an  ordinary  down  draft  and  I 
have  seen  them  set  with  arches  as  in  an  up  draft.  So  you 
see  it  is  a  problem  to  answer  the  question  definitely  wit'hou 

,  ncn  1?  Floorv 


Building  Brick  Stand  High  Test. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  herewith  $2.00  to  renew  my 
subscription  for  the  Clay-Worker.  We  are  making  face  brick 
and  market  our  product  principally  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey  and  eastern  New  York,  shipping  large  quantities 
to  New;  York  City  and  vicinity.  We  make  rough  texture  bricks 
and  pressed  bricks,  and  very  pretty  dark  headers,  running  m 
several  shades  of  dark  brown  and  make  a  very  fine  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  wall.  Our  plant  has  been  in  operation  for  about 
eight  years  and  during  that  time  we  have  furnished  many 
large  buildings  with  face  brick.  We  also  make  hard  brick 
and  backers,  which  we  market  locally,  that  is,  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  Our  material  is  very  fine  grade  of 
shale  of  which  we  have  a  large  supply  and  the  company  owns 
the  land  on  which  the  plant  and  shale  are  located.  The  works 
are  located  on  the  L.  Y.  R.  R„  at  a  point  near  which  connec¬ 
tion  is  made  with  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  also  with  the 
P.  &  R.  Ry.,  so  that  our  shipping  facilities  are  good. 

Tests  made  in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Buildings  of  New  York  City,  are  said,  by  the  inspec 
tor  who  was  present,  to  have  been  the  best,  he  has  ever  se^n 
building  brick  stand  in  New  York  City,  and  these  tests  have 
•helped  us  a  great  deal  to  get  large  contracts,  especially  high 
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buildings  where  the  brick  with  great  residence  of  crushing 
strength  is  required. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Daniel  A.  Greenwald, 

Manager  Schuylkill  Pressed  Brick  Company. 
Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa. 


months  in  the  year,  but  since  he  “invented'’  his  patent  zero 
clay  tempering  compound  has  been  able  to  run  the  plant  right 
through  the  winter,  drying  his  brick  in  an  open  shed  dryer 
Mr.  Moomaw  expects  to  attend  the  New  Orleans  convention 
and  will  be  glad  to  give  any  of  the  delegates  interested  full 
particulars  as  to  amount  of  the  compound  to  use,  price,  etc. 


An  Up-to-date  Canadian  Plant. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Perhaps  a  description  of  our  plant  at  Cannell  Siding,  Alta 
will  be  of  some  interest  to  Clay-Worker  readers.  Our  equip- 
ment  consists  of  two  E.  M.  Freese  “J”  brick  machines,  one 

°'  1  ’  F'reese  Pug  mill,  one  American  pulverizer,  three 

boilers  and  engines,  eleven  up-draft  kilns  holding  340,000  each 
and  using  the  Boss  system  for  burning.  The  clay  is  loaded 
in  cars  by  a  Mussen  steam  shovel,  the  cars  being  hauled  up 
an  incline  by  a  steam  hoist  with  42-inch  diameter  drum  at  a 
speed  of  350  feet  per  minute;  the  clay  is  dumped  into  a  hop¬ 
per  holding  »0  yards  and  is  fed  into  the  pug  mill,  then  through 
a  set  of  Brewer  conical  rolls  to  the  brick  machines,  two 
P  reese  J  machines  with  C.30  automatic  cutters,  the  best 
machines  on  the  market.  We  use  an  American  pulverizer  to 
gnnd  cinders,  brick  bats  and  all  the  refuse  from  the  boilers 
and  kilns,  which  is  mixed  with  the  clay  in  the  pug  mill  in  wet 
weather  as  our  clay  is  too  soft  to  work  when  it  is  raining. 

.  e  have  a  return  waste  clay  conveyor  which  carries  all 
waste  back  to  the  brick  machines.  The  brick  from  one  ma¬ 
chine  are  loaded  on  cars  and  taken  to  a  Justice  8  tunnel  dou- 

*eC^nryer  and  fr°m  the  °ther  machine  ar*  backed  on 
pallets,  100  to  each  pallet  and  trucked  into  the  Bechtel  dryer 

using  hot  air  furnished  by  the  12-foot  fan.  We  use  two  20 
horsepower  gas  engines  and  one  steam  engine  for  driving  the 
fans  for  the  kilns. 

Bricks  are  loaded  from  the  kilns  by  wheel-barrows  direct 
into  the  railroad  cars  and  so  far  we  have  always  found  a  ready 
market  for  all  we  could  make.  In  our  opinion  the  prospects 
tor  the  coming  season  are  better  than  ever. 

Trusting  that  1914  will  prove  a  splendid  year  for  the  trade, 

1  am’  Yours  truly, 

J.  P.  HENRY,  Superintendent, 

ACME  BRICK  CO. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


We  are  advised  by  Mr.  Jacob  Buhrer,  the  kiln  builder  of 
Constance,  Germany,  that  his  son  Arnold  Buhrer,  is  on  his 
way  to  America  and  expects  to  attend  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  con¬ 
vention  at  New  Orleans,  the  first  week  in  March.  This  will 
be  Mr.  Buhrer’s  first  trip  across  the  water,  but  he  will  no  doubt 
be  able  to  give  his  American  brothers  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  of  construction  of  kilns  and  the  burning  of  clay 
wares. 

Because  of  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Bird,  one  of  the 
principal  owners  of  the  brick  plant  of  Clippert,  Spaulding  & 
Co.,  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  in  order  to  at  once  close  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Bird,  his  holdings  in  the  company  are  being  offered  for 
sale.  The  surviving  members  of  the  firm  are  well  advanced 
in  years  and  do  not  care  to  retain  the  active  management  of 
the  business,  but  prefer  to  interest  a  progressive  young  man 
with  capital  and  experience  who  will  be  able  to  take  active 
management  of  the  plant.  The  clay  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  hollow  brick,  partition  tile,  etc.  Interested 
parties  will  do  well  to  write  C.  D.  Woodbury,  secretary  of  the 
company,  direct. 


WIDELY  KNOWN  ART  CERAMIST  DIES. 


Charles  Volkmar,  widely  known  as  an  art  ceramist,  died 
at  his  home  at  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  January  7,  of  pneumonia.  Mr. 
Volkmar  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  artist  in  this  country 
to  paint  underglaze  on  tiles,  and  his  potteries  which  have  been 
located  in  Metuchen  since  1903,  have  been  a  mecca  for  seekers 
of  the  beautiful  in  art  ceramics. 

The  well  known  Volkmar  green,  which  many  other  pot¬ 
teries  tried  in  vain  to  imitate,  gave  rise  to  a  favorite  story 
which  he  often  told.  He  made  other  colors,  and  a  lady,  after 
looking  them  over,  said.  “Why  do  you  make  so  many  pieces 
green?  He  did  not  at  once  reply,  and  soon  she  picked  up  a 
green  piece  saying,  “I’ll  take  this.” 

That  is  why  I  make  it,  madam,”  was  his  quick  retort. 

Mr.  Volkmar  leaves  a  wife  and  two  sons. 


Charles  Burridge,  the  affable  man  in  charge  of  the  affai 

In  C0"  °f  Tecumseh>  Mich.,  has  made  resen 

tion  at  Hotel  Grunewald  for  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention,  ai 

1  )e  on  hand  in  Iloom  L  on  the  Mezzanine  floor  early 
the  week,  ready  to  extend  the  glad  hand  to  all  visitors. 

John  Moroney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Machine 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  inclined  to  view  the  world  throm 
rose-colored  glasses  these  days,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  1 
recently  booked  a  big  contract  for  an  oil  burning  equipmer 
and  also  an  order  for  an  Elwood  dry  press. 

Among  the  “Wanted”  ads.  in  this  issue  is  the  advertisemei 
o  a  firm  that  is  looking  for  a  competent,  high-class,  trus 
woiti>  and  industrious  man  to  act  as  traveling  salesmai 
The  firm  manufactures  a  high  grade  of  brick  machiner 
dryers,  kiln  equipment,  etc.;  a  splendid  opportunity  S 

open  for  the  right  man,  and  he  will  do  well  to  address  “Sale1 
man,”  care  of  this  office. 


PROMINENT  POTTERY  MANUFACTURER  PASSES  AWAY. 


Han  y  Smith  Maddock,  well  known  pottery  manufacturer, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  January 
24,  as  the  result  of  a  complication  of  gastritis,  pneumonia  and 
a  nervous  breakdown.  Although  Mr.  Maddock  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  for  nearly  a  week,  his  death  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  and  shock  to  his  many  friends  and  relatives.  Through 
the  death  of  Mr.  Maddock  the  pottery  industry  loses  one  of 
its  most  valuable  and  foremost  members.  Mr.  Maddock  was 
president  of  the  Thomas  Maddock  Sons  Co.,  director  of  the 
Maddock  Pottery  Company,  the  Jonathan  Crucible  Company, 
the  Manufacturers’  Association  of  New  Jersey,  and  treasurer 
.  of  an  insurance  company  operated  in  connection  with  that 
organization.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  July  15, 
1861,  whei  e  he  received  a  portion  of  his  early  training.  He 
was  a  33rd  degree  Mason,  a  member  of  the  Elks,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  and  Fellowcraft  Clubs. 


Mr.  D.  G.  Moomaw,  of  Stone  Creek,  Ohio,  has  discovered  a 
compound  which  when  mixed  in  with  the  clay  will  prevent 
t  e  cracking  of  brick  dried  in  an  open  shed  in  zero  weather. 
Mr.  Moomaw  is  a  brick  and  tile  manufacturer  of  twenty 
'ears’  experience  and  operates  a  plant  that,  while  small  in 
comparison  to  some  of  the  immense  plants  in  Ohio,  is  well  ar- 
■anged  and  brings  a  good  return  for  the  investment.  Hereto- 
ore  Mr.  Moormaw  has  only  operated  the  plant  about  seven 


FROST  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  DOING  BIG 

BUSINESS. 


In  a  recent  comunication  we  were  informed  by  the  Frost 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Galesburg,  Ill.,  that  their  business 
could  hardly  be  better.  They  are  receiving  a  large  number  of 
orders  for  their  engines,  boilers  and  dry  pans  and  expect  to 
register  1914  as  the  most  profitable  year  in  their  history,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


AKERS  ALONG  the  Hackensack  have  no 
more  stock  to  offer.  Everything  was 
sold  and  nearly  all  delivered  before  winter 
set  in,  so  that  such  business  as  is  done 
now  is  in  very  small  lots.  Most  buyers 
are  conservative,  even  though  the  out¬ 
look  for  building  in  and  about  New  York 
Nearly  all  Hackensack  river  makers  are 


was  never  better.  -  . 

very  conservative  and  are  not  taking  chances  these  days. 

For  that  reason  they  are  not  altogether  as  forward  in  their 
business  development  as  they  might  be. 

The  Hackensack  Brick  Company,  of  Hackensack,  has  had 
two  exceptionally  good  years.  The  one  just  closed  was  the 
most  prosperous  and  profitable  in  its  history,  and  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  company  have  intimated  that  extensions  might  be 

made  this  season. 

The  Merhaf  interests  at  Little  Ferry  have  gone  ovei  their 
records  for  the  year  and  find  that  their  profits  are  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  output  of  these  yards  varies,  but  it  could  be  run 
up  to  25,000,000  if  the  contracts  warranted  such  expansion. 

Daniel  Doroling,  of  Paterson,  agent  of  the  Mountainview 
Brick  Company,  of  Mountainview,  said  a  few  days  ago  that 
his  company  carried  over  nothing  into  the  new  year.  The 
output  in  1913  was  the  largest  in  the  company’s  existence, 
but  it  sold  so  readily  that  when  the  season  closed  it  was 
cleaned  up,  and  will  have  nothing  for  early  buyers  next 

spring. 

The  Singac  Brick  Company,  at  Singac,  has  practically 
nothing  left.  The  yards  were  operated  at  capacity  all  through 
the  summer,  but  demand  from  Paterson  was  sufficient  to 
clear  the  sheds,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  which 
was  held  to  satisfy  early  spring  demand.  The  company  has 
had  a  good  business  these  last  few  seasons,  and  1913  was  its 
banner  year.  The  prospects  for  the  year  to  come  are  equally 

promising. 

The  Sayre  &  Fisher  Company,  at  Sayreville,  have  oper¬ 
ated  their  great  plants  at  about  two-thirds  capacity  all  winter, 
and  what  accumulations  they  have  will  no  more  than  care  for 
the  early  demand.  This  company  ships  to  both  New  York 
and  Newark,  and  their  business  has  shown  no  indication  of 
diminution  in  recent  seasons. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company  will  operate  all  its 
plants  in  the  Raritan  district  to  capacity  next  season.  It 
has  obtained  a  liberal  share  of  the  contracts  for  the  fire¬ 
proofing  to  be  used  in  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected  in 
New  York,  and  it  will  require  a  very  busy  senes  of  plants 
to  insure  delivery  in  sufficient  quantity  for  same.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  very  busy  summer  is  before  them,  and  they  will 
prepare  for  it  with  their  usual  vigor  and  thoroughness. 

From  Trenton,  where  the  potteries  are  located,  come  le- 
ports  of  prosperity  and  the  prospect  of  increased  business 
during  the  year  which  has  just  opened.  Conditions  seem  to 
favor  makers  of  pottery,  according  to  these  reports,  and 
even  though  the  manufacturers  feared  the  possibilities  o 
tariff  reduction,  they  have  so  far  felt  no  serious  effects.* 
They  believe  now  they  will  get  through  the  disturbance  inci¬ 
dent  to  such  changes  without  loss  of  business  or  any  material 
difficulty  in  other  ways.  Almost  anyone  is  quite  willing  to 
sav  that  American  manufacturers  can  compete  with  any  that 
are  at  work  abroad  and  they  expect  to  prove  this  in  the 
years  to  come.  It  is  true  that  foreign  buyers  now  come  to 
the  American  market  for  certain  lines  of  pottery,  and  the 
quantity  thus  sold  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  it  is  to 
decrease.  Under  these  conditions  potters  are  going  ahead 
with  plans  for  future  development  and  are  looking  forward 
to  a  continuation  of  prosperity.  If  the  tariff  is  left  as  it  is 
long  enough  to  enable  them  to  adjust  tlieir  service  to  the 
new  requirements,  no  trouble  will  ensue. 

The  price  situation  has  not  changed  materially  since  last 


month.  In  nearly  all  instances  from  $6.75  to  $7.25  is  asked 
for  common  brick  at  Newark,  with  a  slight  reduction  for 
freight  at  the  yards.  Shipments  are  not  heavy,  nor  are  the 
yards  heavily  stocked  in  any  locality.  Demand  at  present  is 
slack,  though  the  open  winter  has  permitted  building  opera¬ 
tions  to  go  on  most  of  the  time  during  the  months  when  it  is 
supposed  to  be  sold  enough  to  stop  them.  The  cold  snap  in 
the  middle  of  January  stopped  work  for  a  time,  bu  i  w 
resumed  again  and  now  is  in  full  swing,  almost  the  B?“e  “ 
in  summer.  This  has,  of  course,  maintained  a  slight  denia 
for  brick  and  fireproofing  all  the  time  so  far.  During  Feb- 
ruarv  the  weather  has  not  been  as  favorable,  for  long  rain 
storms  have  made  it  disagreeable  and  uncomfortable  to  work. 
Yet  the  main  proposition  is  accurate.  Building  operations 
have  continued  so  far  all  winter  and  will  continue  unless  the 
weather  man  sends  a  brand  of  freezing  temperature^ 


TO  THE  KING  OF  BUTTON-HOLERS. 


One  day  my  forefinger  crooked  in 
His  handy  lapel  button  hole; 
When  I  had  him  securely  hooked  in, 
I  read  him  from  head  to  his  sole. 


Thin,  spare,  reflecting  a  gray  light. 
Blue-eyed,  his  firm  chin  clean  shorn, 
His  smile  lights  up  like  new  daylight 
As  it  breaks  at  the  birth  of  the  morn. 


He  would  rather  make  vases  than  money, 
And  he  makes  them  as  good  as  the  best ; 
Then  when  the  day’s  work  is  done,  he 

Writes  “Button-Hole  Talks'’  with  a  zest. 


Pure  Beauty  claims  him  as  a  lo\er, 

Bubbling  over  with  sweetness  and  light , 
Honesty  names  him  blood-brother, 

A  bond-slave  to  fairness  and  right. 


He  has  perfect  faith  in  tomorrow, 
Though  yesterday  hurt  as  it  ran  , 
Humor  and  pathos  and  sorrow 

Have  blended  to  make  him  all  man. 


My  wish,  dear  prince  of  good  fellows, 

Is  the  best  of  good  fortune  for  you  ; 

May  your  happiness  grow  as  Time  mellows, 

May  your  troubles  be  little  and  few. 

y  *  —Albert  H.  Sheffield. 


AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  COMPANY  ALWAYS 

boosting. 


We  receive  something  new  and  interesting  from  the  Amen- 
can  Clay  Machinery  Company  at  frequent  intervals  The 
latest  is  a  splendid  boost  for  brick  paved  highways  It  is  a 
circular  they  have  sent  broadcast,  called  the  Call  to  Arms,^ 
which  is  an  appeal  to  every  clayworker  to  join  the  Amenean 
army  of  brick  boosters  and  shows  a  certificate  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  Association,  in  which  the  phrase,  “and  to  be  of  con¬ 
crete  wherever  practicable,”  appears.  The  circular  states  tha 
“Here  is  the  evidence  that  brick  roads,  which  are  the  verj 
best  roads,  have  been  side-tracked  to  give  preference  to  the 
concrete  roads.”  The  circular  is  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  cla 
products  manufacturer  to  “fight  for  the  cause  of  brick  and  to 
give  the  people  the  cheapest  and  the  only  permanent  road 
known— brick  roads.”  We  congratulate  them  on  the  splendid 
work  they  are  doing  along  this  line.  They  boost  for  brick 
roads,  even  in  their  advertisement  on  page  281  of  this  issue. 
They  will  have  parlor  H  at  the  Grunewald  Hotel  convention 
week  and  will  surely  keep  up  their  boosting  there. 


The  habit  of  looking  for  the  faults  in  the  other  fellow 
instead  of  the  qualities  to  admire  really  makes  more  misery 
in  the  world  than  all  the  faults  of  all  the  people  put  together. 
Why  not  trade  this  off  for  a  better  habit? 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  ALABAMA  AND  GEORGIA. 


IRMINGHAM  KEEPS  well  to  the  front 
in  its  march  of  buildings.  This  is 
especially  true  in  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings  the  plans  of  which 
have  already  been  announced  and 
those  in  prospective  state.  The 

brick  makers  and  material  men 

should  feel  good,  for  there  is  good 

business  in  store. 

John  W.  Sibley,  general  manager  of  Brick  Exchange,  says: 
“I  think  the  prospects  the  most  auspicious  we  have  known 
for  many  years.”  The  Interstate  Casualty  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  has  accepted  plans  for  a  handsome  brick  office  building, 
to  cost  $100,000.  Two  laundry  companies  are  to  erect  new 
quarters.  The  White  Swan  Laundry  people  have  made  plans 
for  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  complete  laundry  buildings 
possibly  in  the  South.  It  is  to  have  extensive  appointments 

in  its  building  equipment.  It  is  to  cost  at  least  $100,000. 

The  Domestic  Laundry  people  are  to  erect  a  $50,000  brick 
building  for  an  improved  plant.  The  Knights  of  Columbus 
will  erect  a  magnificent  hall.  There  is  in  prospect  another 
twenty-four  story  steel  structural  building.  Many  other 
smaller  brick  structures  are  being  planned,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  some  of  them  started.  The  Methodists  of  Fairfield,  a 
suburb  of  Birmingham,  have  started  a  $40,000  brick  church. 
Several  blocks  of  sewer  system  are  in  process  of  construction. 
This  uses  several  thousand  brick. 

With  the  many  uses  of  which  brick  is  put  to  these  days 
and  the  many  projects  of  smaller  nature  which  call  for  the 
use  of  brick,  should  furnish  good  business  for  several  weeks, 
at  least.  From  several  parts  of  the  state  comes  the  news 
that  brick  is  holding  its  own,  and  not  only  that,  but  pushing 
to  the  front  as  a  building  material.  Churches  and  schools 
seem  to  be  in  the  lead  in  smaller  towns  and  some  cities. 
Tuscaloosa  will  build  a  handsome  $45,000  Methodist  church; 
Eufula,  a  $25,000  Methodist  church,  also  a  brick  church  for 
St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal;  Lawley,  a  $11,000  school  building; 
Greensboro  and  Mobile,  stone  buildings;  Dothan,  a  new  $10,- 
000  white  glazed  brick  theater.  Prospects  all  over  the  state 
look  good  for  the  brick  and  terra  cotta  people. 

Most  of  the  Georgia  cities  and  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
are  indicating  that  the  prospects  for  good  business  are  in 
store  for  the  brick  man  for  the  year  1914.  Some  of  the  brick 
structures  already  planned  are  a  Catholic  chapel  for  Colum¬ 
bus  and  a  Baptist  church  of  brick  and  stone  for  Greenville. 
Monroe  is  to  have  a  $25,000  Baptist  church.  Macon  is  re¬ 
building  the  hotel  which  was  recently  destroyed,  but  left 
much  of  the  walls  standing,  and  the  work  will  cost  $50,000. 
This  town  is  also  the  site  of  a  $62,000  building  of  mill  con¬ 
struction  type  for  a  chemical  corporation.  It  will  also  have 
$5,000  worth  of  brick  and  concrete  improvements  on  an  ice 
I  cream  factory. 

John  T.  Moore,  for  years  prominently  identified  with  the 
brick  business  of  Macon,  but  whose  services  in  recent  years 
have  been  required  as  mayor,  with  the  beginning  of  the  new 
{■  year  entered  again  into  the  brick  business.  Mr.  Moore  is 
operating  the  W.  H.  Jones  brick  plant.  He  is  also  general 
i  manager  of  the  A.  T.  Small  Brick  Company.  The  Jones  plant 
f  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  plants  in  the  South  and  has  a 
capacity  of  50,000  a  day.  Mr.  Moore  thinks  the  outlook  for 
brick  business  for  the  year  1914  is  exceedingly  good,  and  as 
operator  of  both  expects  to  do  a  large  business. 

Augusta  will  have  a  handsome  hotel  of  brick,  marble  and 
stone,  to  cost  $250,000;  also  a  $45,000  store  building  of  steel 
type  and  terra  cotta. 

On  the  Galloway  Memorial  hospital,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
work  has  been  going  forward  this  winter  at  a  good  rate. 
Ground  was  first  broken  in  1912.  The  big  main  building  is 
nearly  completed  at  a  cost  of  $235,000.  The  outer  walls  are 


of  gray  brick  with  burnt  red  trimmings,  the  partitions  of  hol¬ 
low  tile  and  the  roof  of  tile.  The  Fulcher  Brick  Company,  of 
Nashville,  has  had  this  contract  for  the  brick,  fireproofing  and 
tile  work. 

Savannah  is  lucky,  as  there  are  projected  two  Carnegie 
libraries,  one  for  white  at  $75,000,  and  one  for  negroes  at 
$25,000.  This  city  is  also  to  spend  $250,000  for  drainage 
sewers.  ^  L.  A 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  A-FISHING  GOES. 


When  the  awful  blizzard  of  November  struck  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Charlie  Deckman,  president  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  and 
vice-president  of  the  N.  B.  M,  A.,  got  cold  feet  and  soon  after 
hiked  to  the  sunny  shores  of  southern  Florida,  where  he  has 
since  been  making  pictures  in  the  sand  and  snaring  the  finny 
tribe.  The  success  that  has  attended  his  piscatorial  efforts 
is  evidenced  by  the  accompanying  photograph  of  a  half  hour’s 
catch  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  twenty  miles  out  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  We  are  glad  to  submit  this  to  our  readers  as  an  actual 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Deckman's  fish  stories,  which  he  will 
relate  convention  week  at  the  Grunewald,  where  he  will  arrive 
March  1.  He  writes  in  explanation  that  these  fishing  trips 
off  the  Grouper  banks  are  made  twice  each  week.  The  total 


Charlie  Deckman  Offers  Corroborative  Evidence. 


catch  on  the  day  the  picture  was  taken  totaled  650  pounds  of 
fish.  No  particular  science  is  required  in  these  catches.  The 
fisherman  simply  drops  a  line  and  pulls  up  the  fish.  It  is  both 
good  exercise  and  good  sport.  For  further  details  button-hole 
“Charlie”  between  sessions. 


“THE  BOOK  OF  SMILES.” 

Lord  bless  you,  that  “Book  of  Smiles”  always  tickles  our 
ribs.  Strange  how  it  can  always  bubble  with  wit  and  humor, 
issue  after  issue,  but  it  does,  and  we  wouldn’t  be  without  it  for 
a  pretty  penny.  For  instance,  here  is  one  expression  in  the 
January-February  number  that  hits  our  funnybone:  “It’s  hard 
for  a  high-browed  girl  to  hold  a  man’s  attention  when  a  low- 
necked  girl  comes  along.”  Likewise  this  one:  “A  man  never 
knows  how  much  poverty  and  distress  there  is  in  the  world 
until  he  goes  around  trying  to  borrow  a  little  money.”  Of 
course,  the  booklet  contains  some  striking  facts  about  the 
merits  of  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  -Company’s  dryers,  and  it's 
interesting  reading,  too.  Write  them  for  a  copy  of  their  “Book 
of  Smiles,”  also  read  their  advertisement  on  page  200  of  this 
issue.  The  senior  and  junior  members  of  the  firm,  Robert 
Elliott,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  will  smile  with  their  friends  at  the  Grune¬ 
wald,  convention  week. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


It’s  the  last  call  for  New  Orleans — get  aboard! 

*  *  * 

The  man  that  can’t  get  a  side  trip  to  fit  him  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  will  have  to  be  mighty  hard  to  please. 

*  *  * 

This  has  been  a  splendid  open  winter  for  putting  in  drain 

tile  and  the  reports  indicate  it  has  been  a  fairly  busy  one  too. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  only  good  business  to  attend  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  con¬ 
ventions  but  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  that  is  worth  some¬ 
thing  too. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  very  good  idea  to  be  prepared  to  take  care  of  your 
trade,  but  a  better  idea  yet  is  to  fit  yourself  out  so  as  to  push 
your  trade  into  bigger  fields. 

*  *  * 

It  helps  some  just  to  go  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  but 
it  will  help  more  if  you  will  bring  an  idea  along  for  discus¬ 
sion  or  a  thought  to  offer  your  fellow  men. 

*  *  * 

By  the  time  we  are  all  through  with  the  big  convention  at 
New  Orleans  and  back  home  the  building  and  paving  brick 
business  should  be  ready  to  start  into  the  spring  busy  season. 

*  *  * 

The  perfect  business  method  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
and  when  it  is  there  will  be  a  whole  lot  of  people  who  won’t 
believe  it  and  some  other  people  who  think  they  know  a  bet¬ 
ter  way. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  popular  ideas  in  state  legislatures  these  days 
is  that  of  workmen’s  compensation  and  indemnity.  Every 
state  that  hasn’t  a  new  law  of  this  kind  is  hastening  to  make 
one.  Unless  manufacturers  take  an  active  interest  in  this 


matter  they  will  perhaps  find  many  of  these  laws  more  dras¬ 
tic  than  they  should  be. 

* *  *  * 

You  can  get  some  benefit  out  of  the  brick  conventions 
even  if  you  stay  at  home,  but  the  way  to  get  the  most  out  of 

them  is  to  go  and  take  part. 

*  *  * 

While  New  Orleans  is  some  distance  away  for  some  of  the 
delegates  there  are  special  low  rate  fares  that  will  prevent 

the  distance  adding  materially  to  the  cost. 

*  *  * 

There  is  not  much  excuse  for  a  man  to  look  on  any  but 
the  bright  side  of  things  so  far  this  year  and  here’s  hoping 

that  it  will  be  that  way  all  the  year  through. 

*  *  * 

There  are  probably  by  this  time  a  good  many  broken  New 
Year’s  resolutions,  but  even  at  that  those  who  break  them  are 

perhaps  better  off  than  if  they  never  had  made  any. 

*  *  * 

It  may  be  a  good  idea  to  fireproof  wood  for  interior  trim 
and  for  car  work,  but  when  it  comes  to  building  material  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  use  burned  clay  products  which  are  al¬ 
ready  fireproof. 

*  *  * 

Trust  busting  is  no  longer  an  appropriate  term.  Perhaps 
a  better  expression  for  the  present  government  attitude  would 
be  to  paraphrase  an  old  saying  following  the  Spanish  War 

days,  and  call  it  benevolent  dissimilation. 

*  *  * 

The  building  contractors  of  the  country  through  their  ex¬ 
changes  are  trying  to  get  together  with  the  architects  on 
more  specific  forms  of  contract  and  specifications.  It  is  a 
good  idea  that  will  help  brick  and  other  material  men  as  well 
as  contractors. 

*  *  * 

An  economical  streak  has  struck  our  congressmen  and 
they  are  rather  disposed  to  economize  in  public  building  this 
year.  There  will  be  some  government  appropriations  for 
buildings,  though,  and  meantime  there  are  lots  of  school 
buildings  being  proposed  which  will  help  out  some. 


LAST  CALL  FOR  NEW  ORLEANS. 


The  industrial  convention  season  has  been  in  full  swing 
now  for  some  time.  Local,  state  and  national  conventions 
have  been  the  rule,  and  from  reports  the  various  associa¬ 
tion  meetings  have  been  most  encouraging.  As  a  rule  all 
conventions  have  been  well  attended;  there  seems  to  be  a 
revival  of  the  convention  spirit.  Those  engaged  in  various 
industrial  lines  seem  bent  on  getting  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  considering  matters  of  common  interest,  all  of  which 
augurs  well  for  a  revival  of  business  and  trade.  On  this 
account,  and  because  New  Orleans  is  naturally  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  city  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  large  attendance 
is  anticipated  at  the  coming  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  members  of  the  association  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  selection  of  New  Orleans,  the  vote  in  its 
favor  was  decisive,  and  now  requests  for  reservations  at 
Hotel  Grunewald  afford  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  interest 
in  the  annual  meeting.  Many  members,  who  were  at  first 
uncertain  because  of  the  long  journey,  are  now  planning  to 
make  the  trip,  and  unless  all  signs  fail,  the  gathering  at  the 
Pelican  City  will  be  large  and  enthusiastic.  A  program  of 
exceptional  interest  has  been  prepared.  A  list  of  able  speak¬ 
ers  will  give  the  best  fruits  of  their  minds  and  experiences 
to  those  in  attendance,  and  many  advantages  in  a  business 
way  should  result.  The  brick  business  is  one  of  many  angles; 
there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  of  vital  interest  to 
every  manufacturer,  and  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  in  various  lines,  who  will  be  heard  from  the  platform 
and  in  the  lobby  talks,  too,  will  blaze  the  way  to  better  and 
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more  profitable  methods  of  work  in  the  season  to  follow. 
It  pays  those  engaged  in  a  common  calling  to  advise  together 
and  profit  by  one  another’s  experiences,  so  that  as  a  matter 
of  mere  dollars  and  cents,  it  will  pay  every  clayworker  in  the 
land,  who  can,  to  go  to  New  Orleans. 

Life  is  not  all  in  the  daily  grind,  however,  but  even  so,  it 
would  pay  to  attend  the  National  convention,  for  one’s  capac¬ 
ity  for  work  is  increased  by  intimate  contact  with  one’s  fel¬ 
lows.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  in  all  lines 
of  industry  in  favor  of  co-operative  effort.  It  is  a  spirit  which 
should  be  fostered,  and  it  is  very  closely  akin  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  spirit,  which  engenders  good  fellowship  and  lessens  the 
animosities  incident  to  trade  rivalry.  Besides  all  this,  there 
is  the  recreation,  the  rebuilding  process,  by  which  every  par¬ 
ticipant  will  add  decidedly  to  his  equipment  for  the  coming 
year’s  work.  We  have  always  believed  that  the  best  things 
in  life  are  none  too  good  for  the  brickmaker.  New  Orleans, 
the  City  That  Care  Forgot,”  affords  the  very  best  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  so  we  say  to  the  brickmakers  of  the  land, 
you  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  National  convention. 


FACE  WITH  BRICK. 


Every  now  and  then— too  frequently,  in  fact— one  sees 
among  the  new  homes  of  modest  type  being  built  a  form  of 
construction  which  includes  the  use  of  hollow  clay  tile  for 
walls  and  the  outer  surface  faced  with  concrete  or  stucco  and 
the  inner  surface  plastered.  This  is  an  improvement  over  the 
concrete  wall,  and  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn’t 
go  far  enough.  It  ought  to  be  faced  with  brick  on  the  outside 
to  make  the  best  job  and  to  be  consistent  in  the  use  of  clay 
products.  It  is  practical  to  get  a  certain  order  of  pleasing 
effect  in  the  outside  appearance  of  such  a  house,  especially  if 
one  follows  the  mission  or  bungalow  type  of  architecture.  The 
effect,  however,  is  nothing  near  as  pleasing  as  may  be  secured 
by  facing  these  hollow  tile  walls  with  good  brick.  The  little 
additional  cost  that  would  be  involved  would  be  more  than 
made  up  for  in  the  satisfaction  the  owner  will  get  out  of  it 
There  is  not  only  more  beauty  to  be  had  in  face  brick,  but 
there  is  more  of  permanent  satisfaction  in  having  a  house 
that  shows  brick  on  its  face  as  well  as  includes  brick  and 
hollow  tile  in  its  walls.  Let  every  clayworker  urge  that  this 
type  of  house  as  well  as  every  other  be  faced  with  brick.  It 
will  prove  better  in  the  long  run  and  will  add  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  owner  as  well  as  add  to  the  requirements  of  the 
building  world  in  the  way  of  face  brick. 


GETTING  THE  PRICE. 


One  •  of  the  problems  of  the  clayworkers,  as  well  as 
other  workers  in  the  industrial  world,  is  that  of  getting 
a  fair  price  for  the  product.  It  is  a  well-known  truism 
that,  for  industry  to  thrive  as  it  should,  a  price  for  the 
product  must  be  secured  that  will  be  fair  and  allow  a  fair 
margin  for  profit.  This  is  the  great  problem  in  all  industries, 
especially  when  competition  waxes  warm,  and  from  time  to 
time  various  schemes  are  tried  and  different  plans  are  re¬ 
sorted  to  that  manufacturers  may  be  assured  of  getting  a  fair 
price. 

Plans  and  schemes  for  this  purpose  always  work  best  when 
business  is  good  and  competition  is  not  so  sharp.  Almost  any 
plan  will  work  then,  but  when  business  gets  dull  and  the 
markets  become  flooded,  troubles  begin  and  the  best  made 
plans  fail  to  give  the  satisfaction  they  should.  Many 
of  them  may  help  considerably  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  and 
by  and  by  when  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness  others  are 
devised,  and  so  the  game  is  kept  up. 

The  popular  idea  of  today  is  called  the  open  price  idea.  It 
Is  not  exactly  a  new  idea,  as  it  has  been  before  the  brick 
manufacturers  for  some  time,  but  it  is  being  more  indus¬ 
triously  promulgated  this  year  than  ever  before.  It  will  take 


time,  of  course,  to  tell  just  how  well  this  idea  will  work  out 
in  actual  practice,  and  as  time  passes  we  may  develop  other 
and  newer  ideas,  but  all  the  time  we  will  have  with  us  this 
problem  of  the  right  price  and  how  to  get  it. 

It  is  a  matter  that  has  come  before  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  con¬ 
vention  in  the  past,  and  will  perhaps  be  brought  up  again  from 
time  to  time.  The  matter  of  price,  however,  in  the  brick  in¬ 
dustry  is  a  local  matter,  and  plans  and  price  details  that  will 
fit  one  community  might  not  fit  another.  As  a  national  propo¬ 
sition  benefit  may  be  derived  from  general  discussion  of  price 
matters  to  stimulate  effort  to  get  a  fair  price,  and  to  suggest 
general  outlines  of  methods.  When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
definite  solution  of  this  problem,  however,  it  resolves  itself 
into  a  local  proposition  that  may  vary  widely  in  the  require¬ 
ments  of  different  localities. 

The  one  important  thing  about  the  whole  matter  is  that, 
for  brick  manufacturers  to  thrive  and  prosper  as  they  should, 
they  should  first  figure  out  what  constitutes  the  right  price, 
and  then  strive  earnestly  to  get  it.  The  more  they  attend 
conventions  and  hobnob  with  each  other  and  swap  ideas,  and 
the  better  they  get  acquainted,  the  easier  it  is  to  solve  these 
local  problems  when  they  go  back  home. 


STANDARDIZING  ARCHITECTS’  FORMS. 


Quite  an  important  step  was  made  toward  the  standardiz¬ 
ing  of  architects’  specifications  and  contract  forms  for  building 
operations  at  the  national  meeting  of  builders’  exchanges, 
which  was  held  in  Louisville,  January  20-22.  The  meeting  was 
called  primarily  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  correcting,  or 
rather  perfecting,  architects  forms  for  accepting  bids  upon 
construction  work.  It  was  contended  that  most  of  the  forms 
now  in  use  are  too  indefinite  and  uncertain,  and  as  a  result 
bonding  companies  are  sometimes  unwilling  to  accept  bonds 
of  contractors  when  undertaking  extensive  jobs,  because  of 
uncertainties  involved.  This  national  gathering  took  an  im¬ 
portant  step  toward  standardizing  and  making  more  specific 
forms  of  building  contracts,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for  the 
purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  uniform  standard  set  of  contract 
blanks  and  forms.  Quite  a  lot  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
was  developed  at  the  meeting,  and  those  attending  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  now  until  there  will 
be  quite  a  general  elimination  of  the  wrangles  between  con¬ 
tractors  and  architects  by  the  establishing  of  standard  forms 
for  bids  and  specifications  that  will  set  forth  in  more  specific 
detail  the  material  to  be  used  and  the  work  to  be  done,  so  as 
to  reduce  chances  for  misunderstandings  and  consequent 
wrangles  resulting  therefrom. 

During  the  convention  it  developed  that  Chicago  already 
has  in  use  a  standard  form  that  is  giving  pretty  good  satis¬ 
faction.  Samples  of  the  specifications  and  contract  forms 
were  brought  to  the  meeting  by  Charles  A.  Miller,  of  the 
National  Builder,  Chicago,  and  who  is  also  an  active  member 
of  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Business  Architects.  Mr.  Miller 
said  that  their  organization  spent  several  years  wrestling  with 
the  same  problem  that  had  been  the  main  subject  of  this 
national  gathering,  and  they  finally  reduced  it  all  down  to  a 
practical  basis  by  having  a  committee  composed  of  both  con¬ 
tractors  and  architects  work  on  the  matter  and  revise  and 
rewrite  for  three  years,  finally  getting  it  reduced  to  a  point 
which  is  very  satisfactory,  and  seemingly  it  is  as  near  perfect 
and  correct  in  detail  as  can  be  devised. 

Whether  the  national  body  will  follow  Chicago’s  lead  and 
adopt  the  same  form  that  is  in  use  there  or  not,  it  is  evident 
that  definite  improvement  in  specifications  and  contract  forms 
will  result,  and  in  the  near  future  we  will  have  these  so  stand¬ 
ardized  that  contracting  will  be  on  a  better  business  basis 
and  everybody  will  be  benefited,  including  architects  and  con¬ 
tractors  and  the  man  supplying  the  material  for  the  building. 

The  National  Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges  elected 
officers  for  the  year,  as  follows:  President,  H.  L.  Lewman, 
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Louisville;  vice-president.  J.  Trainor,  Baltimore;  treasurer, 
Geo.  C.  Schroeder,  Grand  Rapids;  secretary,  J.  M.  Vollmer, 

Louisville.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

Those  of  the  hrick  and  clay  industry  who  are  interested 

this  matter  will  likely  find  it  worth  while  to  keep  in  touch 
with  what  is  doing  through  Secretary  J.  M.  Vollmer,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  and  to  offer  their  co-operation  wherever  it  is  needed. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


ECONOMICAL  STEAM  PRODUCTION  is  the  subject  dealt 
with  in  the  latest  booklet  of  G.  L.  Simonds  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
It  is  a  presentation  of  soot  cleaning  as  applied  to  all  types  ot 
water  tube  and  return  tubular  boilers  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Vulcan  system. 

THE  CHATTANOOGA  PAINT  COMPANY,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  is  circularizing  the  trade,  using  a  leaflet  on  their  Non- 
Fading  Eclipse  Motor  Colors.  It  contains  brief,  forceful  par¬ 
agraphs  on  Plain  Color  Facts,  Eclipse  Motor  Colors,  better 
and  cheaper,  simplicity  of  use,  etc.  Their  product  has  a  high 
reputation  for  permanency,  durability  and  excellence. 

THE  RING  IS  THE  WHY.— A  pamphlet  of  the  American 
Pulverizing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gives  a  brief  but  com¬ 
prehensive  description  of  their  American  ring  pulverizer,  to¬ 
gether  with  specifications  and  illustrations  of  same,  also  types 
of  screen  plates  used  when  grinding  shale,  clay,  etc.  A  few 
testimonials  tell  of  the  splendid  service  this  machine  renders 
to  its  purchasers. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  MACHINE  WORKS,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  operated  by  the  estate  of  George  Carnell, 
manufacturers  of  brick  machines,  clay  grinding  and  tempering 
mills,  brickyard  supplies,  heavy  and  light  castings,  etc.,  re¬ 
cently  mailed  us  their  latest  catalog,  which  contains  illustra¬ 
tions  of  and  descriptive  matter  relating  to  their  various 
products.  This  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request.  Address 
Estate  of  George  Carnell,  1819-23  North  Fifth  street  and  Ger- 
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mantown  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  UNDERWOOD  PRODUCER  GAS  SYSTEM  is  the  title 
of  a  catalogue  recently  mailed  us  by  the  Manufacturers  Equip¬ 
ment  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio.  This  system  is  adapted  to  the 
burning  of  all  kinds  of  clay  products  in  down-draft  and  up¬ 
draft  periodic  kilns.  The  catalogue  contains  interesting  in¬ 
formation  about  the  subject  of  producer  gas,  their  gas  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  Underwood  system  in  general.  Write  them  for 
this  latest  catalogue;  it  will  prove  interesting. 

BRICK  MAKING  MACHINERY  CATALOGUE  22,  is  the 
title  of  a  splendid  catalogue  just  mailed  the  trade  by  the 
Chamber  Brothers  Company,  52nd  and  Media  streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  The  cover  is  unusual,  consisting  of  an  attractive 
brick  border  and  central  design  made  of  dark  brown  and  blue 
brick  floor  tile.  The  catalogue  contains  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scriptive  matter  relating  to  their  brickmaking  machinery,  clay 
grinding  and  mixing  machines.  The  first  pages  are  devoted 
to  a  view  of  their  factory,  a  table  of  contents,  a  portrait  of 
and  a  tribute  to  the  founder  of  the  business,  Cyrus  Chambers, 
Jr.,  the  question  of  price,  patents  and  illustrations  of  their 
main  office  and  drawing  room.  The  subject  matter  in  the 
catalogue,  well  illustrated,  tells  of  the  merits  of  their  Auger 
brick  machines,  expressing  screws,  dies,  standard  pattern 
brick  machines,  automatic  end  cutters,  side  cutters  and  rotary 
cutters,  typical  arrangement  of  building  and  outfit  for  a  brick 
plant  working  a  surface-dug  plastic  clay,  fireproofing  machines, 
tile  machines,  lubricating  brick  dies,  uniform  wires,  represses, 
hand  power  presses,  horizontal  clay  granulators  and  feeders, 
combined  mixing  and  pugging  machines,  single  shaft  pug 
mills,  spur  gear  pug  mills,  bevel  geared  pug  mills,  clay  and 
sand  mixing  mills,  dry  and  wet  pans,  screws,  measuring  and 
feeding  machines  disintegrators,  stone  extracting  conical  rolls, 
clay  crushers  conveyors  and  elevators,  bearings,  pullejs, 
shafting,  friction  hoists  cars,  barrows,  trucks,  dryers,  ideal 
brick  lift  cars,  turn  tables  and  kiln  castings  and  tools.  The 
last  pages  of  the  catalogue  are  devoted  to  illustrations  of  the 
Chambers  Brothers  Company  plant,  including  mam  factory, 
erecting  shop,  tool  shop  an  derecting  floor  and  also  views  of 
a  modern  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  building  brick.  T  le 
Chambers  Brothers  Company  will  be  glad  to  send  this  cata¬ 
logue  to  anyone  interested  in  the  clayworking  field. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  285. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson-Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  301.] 

TRADE  NOTES. 


AGAIN  OF  29  per  cent,  in  building  operations  in  Mem¬ 
phis  in  January,  1914,  over  the  same  month  a  year  ago 
is  indicated.  The  total  for  that  month  this  year  was 
$361,390  as  against  $271,244  for  that  month  a  year  ago. 

Two  of  the  proposed  four  buildings  for  the  George  Pea¬ 
body  College  at  Nashville,  Ludlow  &  Peabody,  architects,  are 
nearing  completion  and  contracts  authorized  for  the  erection 
of  the  other  two  structures,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  them  in 
such  a  degree  of  completeness  as  to  use  for  the  summer  term, 
to  begin  June  25.  The  structures  are  being  erected  of  brick 
with  stone  trimmings. 

The  Deane  Brick  and  Tiling  Company,  of  Deane,  Drew 
County,  Arkansas,  has  been  placing  its  brick  machinery  on 

the  market.  ,  „  . 

A  recently  organized  company  in  the  South  is  the  N 

Orleans  Brick  and  Stone  Company,  manufacturing  brick  and 
building  material,  chartered  several  weeks  ago  at  $160, 00U. 
Officers  and  directors  of  the  company  are:  Leo  A.  Marrero, 
president;  Charles  E.  Wermuth,  vice-president;  John  Lorenz, 
secretary;  Lionel  M.  Ricau,  treasurer,  and  Ernest  T.  Florence. 
The  company  has  a  frontage  of  several  hundred  feet  on  the 
river  front,  at  Gretna,  La.,  where  it  will  erect  a  plant. 
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Bucyrus  is  on  the  Lincoln  Highway.  Our  Part  Will  be  Paved  With  Brick 


Nine  Foot  Dry  Pan 


AMERICAN  ELEVATOR 

Our  elevators  have  dust  and  dirt 
proof  bearings.  Spider  pulleys.  Ad¬ 
justable  take  up  boxes.  Any  length 
desired.  Get  prices. 


Elevator  Boot 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


N  CLAY  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Tin 


us 


AMERICAN  No.  292  REPRESS 

Here  is  the  new  American  Repress.  It  has  the  most  simple 
movements  and  few  parts.  Wearing  surfaces  large  and  accessible. 

Adjustments  or  renewals  easy.  Provision  for  perfect  lubrication  and  exclusion 
of  dirt.  Motion  easy  precluding  damage  to  press  or  product.  Dwelling 
pressure.  Relief  spring  for  each  mold  Deep  mold  box.  All  working  parts 
out  of  the  dirt.  One  piece  frame.  Large  steel  shafting.  Gears  of  American 
Special  Gear  metal.  A  splendid  press.  Get  full  description. 


No.  233  Auger  Machine 


AMERICAN  PUG 
MILLS 

Here  is  the  new  line  of  pug 
mills  we  are  building.  Both 
pulling  and  pushing  type.  Max¬ 
imum  capacity,  minimum  cost. 
Ample  shafting  and  bearings. 
Special  gear  metal.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  request. 


AMERICAN  No.  233  AUGER  MACHINE 


The  No.  233  has  a 
heavy  one  piece  gear 
frame  which  forms  bear- 
No.  292  Repress  ings  and  oil  reservoir. 

Forged  steel  shafting, 
amply  large.  Ring  oiling  bearings.  Gears  of  Amer¬ 
ican  gear  metal  of  special  quality.  This  is  a  machine 
for  excellent  service  in  making  brick  and  hollow  ware. 
Description  for  the  asking. 


Nos.  282  and  283  Pug  Mill 


AMERICAN  DRY  PANS 

This  nine  foot  dry  pan  is  massive 
with  planned  joints,  drilled  bolt  holes, 
double  nuts.  Step  with  phosphor 
bronze  disk  run  in  oil.  The  highest 
type  of  pan  quality. 


Boost  for  Brick  to  be  Used  on  the  Lincoln  Highway.  We  Are,  Are  You? 
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Walter  Watson  lias  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  David 
Haines,  at  Yorktown,  Pa.  Mr.  Haines  has  been  m  the  hrick 
business  almost  half  a  century. 

The  Phoenix  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  re- 
eently  incorporated  at  Savannah,  Ga.  Hugh  Donohue,  Wm. 
McCormick  and  Wm.  J.  Ryan  are  interested. 

One  man  was  killed  and  two  others  were  seriously  injured 

K  5  fhf^enTerft^s  wh‘o  had  gone 
to  sleep  in  the  brick  kiln. 

The  Nicholson  Clay  Products iCoW ,  of ^  Ca“brid|e  Ohio, 
recently  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  siock, 
by  Andrew  W.  Nicholson.  The  company  will  mine  clay  a 
manufacture  all  clay  products. 

The  Lebanon  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Lebanon,  Ky.  A  plant  ot  50,000  daUy  capacity  will  at  once 
be  erected  T.  M.  Estes  is  president;  R.  L.  Goodin,  tieasuie  , 
and  J.  Lee  Goodin,  secretary  of  the  company.  _ 

A  new  concern  is  to  be  organized  at  Mosgrove,  Pa.,  of 
which  John  Rebold,  recently  located  at  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  is 
be  the  head  A  number  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  men  are  also  in¬ 
terested,  and  the  work  of  building  the  plant  will  be  started 

at  once. 

The  London  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  which  operates  a  press 
brick  Plant  at  London,  Ont.,  contemplates  establishing  a 
branch  plant  at  Regina;  Sask.  Edward  Wright  is  manager 
of  the  company  and  reports  that  they  expect  to  spend  about 
$60,000  on  the  new  plant. 

At  a  recent  convention  of  the  International  Bricklayers 
Union  held  at  Houston,  Tex.,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  brickmaking  plant  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  w  ic 
operated  under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of 
The  headquarters  of  the  union  will  remain  at  Indianapolis, 

as  formerly. 

The  Arkansas  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Little 
T?nrk  Ark  recently  issued  a  circular  letter  m  which  they  not 
only  boost’ their  own  town  but  express  enthusiastic  belief  m 
1914  as  a  good  year  for  the  brick  business  geneiall>.  •  • 

Dickinson  is  secretary  of  this  company  and  expects  to  be  at 
New  Orleans  convention  week. 

John  Gunniss,  manager  of  the  brickmaking  plants  of  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  at  Anaconda,  Mont  died  at 
his  home  in  that  place,  January  17  Mr  Gonniss  had  been 
engaged  in  brick  manufacturing  nearly  all  of  his  life,  first  in 
Michigan  and  for  the  last  20  years  or  more  in  Montana.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  A  wife  and  four 
sons  survive. 

The  .  McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  Ohio,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  erect  a  power  house  separate  from  the  present  ma¬ 
chinery  building,  and  will  add  two  more  boilers  and  one  300 
horsepower  engine  and  generator.  The  increased  power  wi 
be  used  for  drilling  in  the  shale  and  sand  bank  and  also  to 
operate  the  crusher  for  crushing  sand  both  for  their  own  use 
■  and  for  shipment.  The  sand  which  is  of  a  superior  quality  is 
in  great  demand. 

The  Big  Savage  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Cumberland,  Md„  have 
enlarged  the  capacity  of  their  plant  at  Alleghany,  Pa.,  by  re 
eently  completing  the  erection  of  a  new  kiln  with  a  capacity 
of  50,000  brick.  Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  building  ot 
another  one  of  like  capacity  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  per¬ 
mits  work  will  be  started.  The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
President,  Davisson  Armstrong;  vice-president  and  manager, 
J.  N.  Benson;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Davisson  A.  Benson. 

John  L.  Green  was  re-elected  president  of  the  Laclede- 
Christy  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  directors.  James  Green  re¬ 
mains  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Other  officers  are. 
Richard  D.  Hatton,  vice  president  and  general  manager;  Mon¬ 
tague  Lyon  vice  president  and  counsel;  Werner  J.  West- 
phalen,  secretary,  and  William  T.  Christy,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  treasurer.  Directors  are:  James  Green, 


John  L.  Green,  R.  D.  Hatton,  Montague  Lyon,  William  T. 
Christy  and  John  Le  Beau  Christy. 

The  Detroit  Vitrified  Brick  Company  contemplates  mak¬ 
ing  a  number  of  improvements  to  its  plant  at  Owosso,  M  ., 
in  the  early  spring. 

The  Universal  Clay  Company,  Oskaloosa,  Mo,  will  make 
a  number  of  improvements  in  its  plant  increasing  t  p 
ity  to  30,000,000  per  annum. 

William  C.  Kimball,  treasurer  of  the  American  .Clayj>r0^‘ 
nets  Company  New  York  City,  died  at  his  home  in  Passaic, 

N  V,  January  17.  Mr.  Kimball  leaves  a  wife  and  two  sons. 

The  Southern  Tile  Company  has  recently  been  ineorporat- 
ed  at  Mobile,  Ala.  W.  C.  Smith  is  president  and  K.  C.  M  inter, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  concern,  which  will  deal  in  floor, 
mantel  and  drain  tile. 

The  Litter  River  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Ltd  of  Windsor, 
Ont  Can  has  been  incorporated  by  Geo.  W.  Williams,  Edwin 
W?gie  S  others,  to  manufacture  brick  and  tile.  The  cap. 
ital  stock  is  given  as  $100,000. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Hillenbrand,  wife  of  Andrew  P.  Hillen- 
hrand  nresident  of  the  Hillenbrand  Brick  Company,  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  died  at  her  home  in  that  city  February  6,  following 
a  brief  illness.  Beside  her  husband  six  children  survive. 

While  repairing  a  telephone  line,  Fred  W.  Farlin  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  .^  Rich¬ 
mond  Cal.,  received  a  charge  of  electricity  which  killed  him 
instantly  and  another  employe  of  the  company  was  badly 
injured. 

Prof  A.  P.  Potts,  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  at  Ames, 
Iowa  suffered  a  painful  injury  recently.  While  doing  experi¬ 
mental  work  at  the  Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Works  the 
end  of  his  second  finger  was  caught  in  the  machine  and  muti¬ 
lated  as  far  as  the  first  joint. 

The  Fleming-Hauck  Corporation  has  been  organized  and 
will  erect  a  plant  at  Bristol,  Tenn.,  of  50,000  daily  capacity. 
The  chief  stockholders  are  J.  H.  Hauck,  of  Springfield,  O.,  a 
brick  manufacturer  of  more  than  thirty  years  experience,  and 
J.  H.  Fleming,  formerly  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D  Angeles  a  Mexican  laborer  about  30  years  of  age.  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  shale  pit  of  the  Independence  (Kansas)  Brick 
Company  was  shot  and  probably  fatally  wounded  by  R. 
B.  Howard,  the  pit  boss.  Angeles  had  refused  to  obey  an  or¬ 
der  and  the  boss  told  him  to  do  as  he  was  told  or  get  out  The 
Mexican,  Howard  says,  then  threatened  him  with  his ,  shovel, 
and  Howard  shot,  the  ball  striking  Angeles  m  the  abdomen. 

Leo  M.  Parsons,  for  a  number  of  years  associated  with 
Owen  Tyler,  the  well  known  Hydraulic  brick  man  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  advises  us  that  he  has  recently  become  associated 
with  the  Union  Cement  &  Lime  Company  of  that  city  as 
sales  manager,  and  will  have  entire  charge  of  the  brick  de¬ 
partment.  Since  taking  up  his  work  in  this  «om 

has  made  arrangements  to  represent  the  Western  Brick  Com 
pany,  of  Danville,  Ill.,  in  that  section. 

Fred  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  brick  manufacturing  firm 
of  Thomas  Bros.  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
trouble  while  on  a  train  near  Condon,  N.  C.  Mr.  Thomas  had 
been  in  poor  health  for  some  time  but  was  on  his  way  to  Con¬ 
don  on  a  business  trip  and  his  sudden  demise  comes  as  a 
shock  to  his  family  and  business  associates  Mr.  Thomas  had 
been  in  the  brick  manufacturing  business  for  over  20  years. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  one  daughter. 

The  Suburban  Brick  Company  is  making  some  extensive 
improvements  at  its  Moundsville  (W.  Va.)  plant,  which,  when 
completed,  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  Two  new  down-draft  kilns  are  being  built,  making 
eight  in  all  of  that  type.  One  of  the  old  square  kilns  has  been 
removed  and  an  additional  smoke  stack  will  also  be  built. 
The  most  important  improvement  is  the  installation  of  tne 
waste  heat  system  which  the  company  has  had  in  operation 
at  its  Bellaire  (Ohio)  plant  for  some  years  past. 

The  Darlington  Clay  Products  Company,  Darlington,  Pa., 
has  recently  installed  two  Poidometers  from  the  shops  of  the 
Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Co.,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  ih©se 
machines  were  put  through  a  severe  test,  and  operated  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate,  delivering  a  pre-determined  number  of  pounds 
of  material  per  minute  regardless  of  the  changes  of  the  con 
ditions  of  the  material,  recording  the  amount  handled  and 
giving  a  complete  record  of  each  day’s  operation.  One  of  the 
machines  installed  at  the  Darlington  plant  delivers  only  two 

(Continued  on  page  284.) 
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QUEEHfiCRESCENI 

ROUTE 


TO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


28th  Annual  Convention 

National  Brick  Mfrs.  Association 

New  Orleans,  La.,  March  2=7,  1914. 


Two  Trains  Daily 

“NEW  ORLEANS  LIMITED” 
“PAN  AMERICAN  SPECIAL” 

Via  Queen  &  Crescent  Route 

Modern  electrically  lighted  trains,  afford¬ 
ing  every  essential  for  a  delightful  journey. 
Intent  on  deriving  the  greatest  interest  from 
your  trip,  make  it  a  point  to  stop  over  enroute 
at  Chattanooga  and  visit  the  battlefields  of 
Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge  and  Look¬ 
out  Mountain.  Chattanooga  and  vicinity 
comprise  a  scenic  panorama  of  wonderful 
extent  and  magnificence. 

NEW  ORLEANS  LIMITED. 

Southbound.  Northbound. 

Leave  Cincinnati . 8:00  am.  Leave  New  Orleans.  .7:30  pm. 

Arrive  Chattanooga.  .5:55  pm.  Arrive  Birmingham .. 6:05  am. 
Arrive  Birmingham  .  10:05  pm.  Arrive  Chattanooga  .  10:05  am. 
Arrive  New  Orleans.  .9: 10  am.  Arrive  Cincinnati ....  8:25  pm. 

PAN-AMERICAN  SPECIAL. 

Southbound.  Northbound. 

Leave  Cincinnati . 8:00  pm.  Leave  New  Orleans.  .8:00  am. 

Arrive  Chattanooga .  .6: 10  am.  Arrive  Birmingham  .  .6:00  pm. 
Arrive  Birmingham  .  10: 15  am.  Arrive  Chattanooga.  .9:55  pm. 
Arrive  New  Orleans.  .8:35  pm.  Arrive  Cincinnati ...  .8:20  am. 

For  sleeping-  car  reservations  and  com¬ 
plete  information,  apply  to  nearest  Ticket 
Agent  or  write: 

A.  J.  LYTLE,  Northern  Passenger  Agent, 

54-56  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  R.  H  EBBLETHWAITE,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

711  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

G.  C.  BLACKBURN,  Division  Passenger  Agent, 

N.  W.  Cor.  4th  and  Vine,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  C.  VOLZ,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

N.  W.  Cor.  4th  and  Vine,  Cincinnati,  O. 
GEO.  E.  CLARKE,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

9  Fort  St.,  West,  Detroit,  Mich. 

R.  M.  BURR,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent, 

619  Hippodrome  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

W.  W.  DUNNAVANT,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

929  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  A.  BECKLER, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Mention  Thi  Clat-Woi 
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EDITORI AL  NOTES  AND  CLIPPINGS— Continued. 


time  right  through  the  year  and  they  expect  to  do  even  better 
than  that  this  year  by  running  extra  shifts. 


pounds  of  material  per  minute,  and  the  other  delivers  three 
hundred  pounds  per  minute. 

The  Texarkana  Brick  Company,  Texarkana,  Texas,  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $6,000  by  fire  recently,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unknown. 


J  L  Giles  is  at  the  head  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trade  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  to  investigate  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  brickmaking  plant. 


Paul  J.  Kalman  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  would  l^e  t° 
correspond  with  manufacturers  of  hollow  tile  fireproofing, 
partition  tile,  etc.,  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 


The  Newr  Ontario  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sudbury,  Ont., 
has-been  organized  by  Chester  A.  Durkee,  Elias  T.  Lansdowne 
and  others,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $lt>0,000,  to  manufactu  e 
tile,  sewer  pipe,  etc. 


The  Fowler  &  Reed  Brick  Company  has  recently  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Durham,  N.  C.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  J. 
T.  Fowler,  W.  R.  Reed  and  Mellville  Jeffries  are  interested. 


E  T  Lewis,  well  known  in  brick  and  contracting  circles 
of  Nashville  Term.,  is  president  of  the  new  Southern  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  that  city  that  opened  a  few  days 
ago 


T  awrence  P.  Spittal,  John  H.  Slater  and  others  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Canadian  Sewer  Pipe  &  Clay  ^°^c$\5^°0“J)aannyd 
at  Hamilton,  Ont.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $150,000  and 

will  manufacture  sewer  pipe  and  brick. 


Immediate  steps  will  be  taken  to  rebuild,^fr^k  ^  ffire 
St  John’s  Episcopal  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
several s  days  ago  at  Helena,  Ark.  The  loss  was  estimated  at 
$40,000.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Walton  is  rector 


The  American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co  of  New  York  City, 
which  last  fall  purchased  the  plant  at  Maurei,  N.  J-,  former  y 
operated  by  the  Architectural  Tile  &  Faience  Company,  ias 
rebuilt  the  plant,  and  expects  to  have  same  running  to  full 
pacity  by  the  first  of  March. 


T  S.  Leake  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  are  the  general  contractors 
for  erecting  the  freight  house,  etc.,  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  anM  Pacific  railroad  at  Memphis.  The  entire  improve¬ 
ment  will  cost  approximately  $1,000,000,  and  will  be  completed 
in  about  six  months 


J  W.  Ramshaw,  secretary  of  the  Century  Pressed  Brick  & 
Tile  Company  Lt ,  Milton,  Ontario,  Canada,  writes  that  thej 
w  11  beSn  building  operations  the  first  of  March  on  a  dry 
press  brick  plant  of  60,000  daily  capacity.  Later  on  they  ex 
pect  to  build  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  dram  tile. 


Col  H  D  Savage,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Ash- 
land°Fire  Brick  &  Ashland  Ky  for  the .  pj*  sev^teen 
,.c„rc  v,as  severed  his  connections  with  that  nrm,  enecuve 
March  first,  and  will  hereafter  be  connected  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Arch  Company,  30  Arch  St.,  New  Yoik,  N.  . 


The  Jourdanton  Brick  &  Tile  C°mp^  haS  ^fnof°  jour- 
ized  at  Jourdanton,  Tex.,  by  E.  Danal  and  W.  H.  Hill,  of  Jour 
Hantrm  and  T  B.  Hogg,  of  Shawnee,  Okla.  A  plant  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  30,000  brick  will  at  once  be  erected.  Later 
on  they  expect  to  manufacture  roofing  tile,  flooring  tile  an 

hollow  block. 


James  A  Kinnery,  of  Kenora,  Ont.,  Canada,  writes  that 
he  is  interested  in  a  brick  manufacturing  company  that  is 
building  a  stiff  mud  brick  plant  and  is  figuring  on  installing 
eSctric  motors  for  running  the  plant.  Mr.  Kinney  will  be 
glad  to  receive  information  as  to  the  cost  of  operating  wit 
electricity  as  compared  with  steam  power. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Brick  & 
Tile  Company,  recently,  the  following  officers  were  elec^ffi 
President  August  E.  Steffen;  vice-president,  Dr.  Herman 
Pape;  secretary  and  treasurer,  John  Berwald;  ^ 

August  Westendorf.  A  report  of  the  business  for  1913  was 

very  gratifying. 


Eire  which  originated  from  the  explosion  of  an  electric 
switch, ’caused  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Spencer  Mourn 
tain  Stone  and  Brick  Co.,  Spencer  Mountain,  N.  C.  Ihe  los. 
£  esumated  at  about  $20,000.  The  plant  which  had  only  been 
completed  a  short  time,  will  at  °nce  be  rebuilt.  The  gene 
offices  of  the  company  are  at  Charlotte,  N.  C 


r  S  Housman  Alexandria,  Pa.,  advises  us  that  he  is  about 
to  open  friay  deposit,  the  products  of  which  will  be  shipped 
direct  from  pit  to  consumer  after  it  has  been  dried  and  giounc 
into  fine  cement  for  use  in  laying  silica  and  fire  buck,  and 
is  looking  for  a  suitable  dryer  that  will  take  care  of  150  to 

200  tons  per  day. 


Work  has  been  resumed  at  the  plant  of  the  Charlotte  Brick 
ComDany  located  near  Fort  Mill,  S.  C.,  which  has  been  shut 
down  for’ a  number  of  weeks,  during  which  time  the  old  ma¬ 
chinery  was  overhauled  and  some  new  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ance^ installed,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  plant  was  in¬ 
creased  to  about  125,000  brick  per  day. 


A  fire  of  unknown  origin  almost  completely^ d®str°^ J£e 
brick  plant  of  H.  Weil  .&  Bros.,  at  Goldsboro,  N.  C„  lebiuary 
r  The  plant  had  been  shut  down  for  the  winter,  and  while 
the  loss  is  very  heavy  Messrs.  Weil  have  announced  their  m 
tentlon  of  immediately  rebuilding  and  hope 'to  Have  the  new 
plant  ready  for  operation  in  a  few  months. 


C  H  Currie,  drainage  and  municipal  engineer  of  Webster 
City  Iowa,  writes  that  he  is  designing  a  complete  sewera^ 
system  and  disposal  plant.  The  sewage  will  have,  to  be 
Dumped  and  he  desires  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  infilt.ra; 
tion  He  expects  to  use  a  joint  compound  and  sewer  pipe 
witli  deep  wide  bells,  and  would  like  information  m  regard  t 
7he  cost  of  sewer  pipe  with  standard  and  deep  wide  bells. 


The  Climax  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  have 
started  the  grading  for  an  additional  plant  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  refractory  materials  exclusively,  which  w.ln  b®  .op®' 
rated  in  connection  with  the  present  plant  at  New  Bethlehem. 
Charles  H.  Luke,  secretary  of  the  company,  wntes  they  are 
in  the  market  for  boilers,  engines  and  wet  pans 


F  C  Mayer,  manager  of  the  C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Works, 
Bridgeville,  Pa.,  while  replacing  a  wire  in  a  brick  cutting  ma- 
cSnf  had  his  hand  caught  in  the  machine  The  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  resulted  in  blood  poisoning.  Mr.  Mayer  was  ha[^ed 
to  the  West  Penn.  Hospital  at  Pittsburgh  and  the  afflic^d 
finger  was  amputated.  At  last  reports  Mr.  Mayer  was  out 
of  danger  and  well  on  the  road  to  recoiery 


Realizing  that  efficiency  among  their  employes  does  not 
consist  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  head  officials  o 
the  Harbison  Walker  Refractories  Company  met  at  their  pla 
Mt  Union  Pa  and  have  posted  notices  as  follows. 
“Hereafter  any  employe  who  brings  beer  whisky  or '  any 
other  intoxicating  liquors  into  any  house  or  upon  properD 
$  ?ie  company  will  be  discharged.  The  Harbison  Walker 

Refractories  Co.” 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  officers  and  directors 
of  the  American  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  A.  H.  Gale,  president, 
A.  H.  Martin,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Dr.  I  I.  J’®”' 

oral  manager-  C.  M.  Adams,  A.  H.  Martin,  and  D.  W.  Vioom 
will  serve8  on  the  board  of  directors.  Practically  the  only 
change' in  the  officers  is  the  election  of  Dr.  Nicol  as  general 
manager  to  succeed  C.  L.  Smith  who,  after  having  been  with 
the  company  a  number  of  years,  retires. 


The  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  of  Youngstown  Ohio 
has  awarded  the  contract  for  the  large  continuous  kiln  for 
their  new  Number  2  paving  brick  plant  at  Walford,  Lawrence 
oiv  Pa  to  the  Gas  Machinery  Company,  of  Cleveland 
Ohio  The  kiln  will  be  a  continuous  tunnel  kiln,  fired  wi 
rml  exclusively  from  the  top,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  56(V 
SSS  navTng  blocks  per  week.  The  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering 
Co°  'of  Chicago,  Ill.,  will  furnish  the  fan  to  create  the  draft, 
and  will  also  erect  a  Rodgers  Waste  Heat  Dryer. 


The  Belden  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  held  its  annual  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  late  in  January.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  W.  W.  Irwin,  president;  H.  S.  Belden,  vice-presi¬ 
dent-  P  W.  Hartung,  treasurer;  P.  B.  Belden,  secretary  and 
general  manager.  General  Manager  Belden  reports  that  pros¬ 
pects  for  their  business  were  never  better  than  they  are  for 
the  present  year.  Last  year  their  four  plants  operated  full 


consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump “dt^Jec^ 
cylinders  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  °r  solid “fewo 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  <!b,uu  ’ 

in  use.  Ask  for  0ur  50  page  catalog. 


PULSOMETLR  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  or 
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Alton  Brick  Co . .  196 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

The .  281 

American  Process  Co .  295 

American  Pulverizer  Co .  192 

Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine 

Works .  188 

Arbuckle  &  Co .  328 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  184 

Auburn  Wagon  Co .  297 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co .  294 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The .  196 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co .  336 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co .  197 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  197 

Bonnot  Co.,  The . 183,  330,  331 

Boss,  John  C .  285 

Brewer,  H.  &  Co .  329 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The .  294 

Bucyrus  Company .  302 

Buhrer,  Jacob .  299 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co .  290 

Campbell  &  Randall . 194,  195 

Canton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co..  295 
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Co.,  The .  297 

Chambers  Brothers  Co . 198,  199 


Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co .  299 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co .  291 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co....  303 
Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.  292 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co .  186 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co .  294 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co .  197 

Condenser  &  Drier  Co .  292 

Corundum  Products  Co .  298 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  The .  196 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works..  295 

Dean  Bros .  292 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  The..  196 
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Dewey  Bros, .  299 

Dunlap  Manufacturing  Co .  295 
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Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  The .  312 

Edwards  Brothers .  298 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co.,  The . 338,  339 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co..  303 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . . 332-335 

Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  337 

Gabriel  &  Schall .  291 
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Grateless  Furnace  Co .  296 

Grunewald  Hotel,  The .  304 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 

Co .  184 

Hensley,  J.  W .  340 


Hetherington  &  Berner .  923 


Illinois  Clayworkers’  Ass’n .  313 
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Company .  ,91 

Kushequa  Brick  Co .  196 

Kusliequa  Keramic  Co .  196 

L.  &  N.  R.  R .  8,e 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co.,  The..  340 

Lamb,  J.  &  R .  290 

Lent  Traffic  Co .  193 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co..  306 
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National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co.  292 
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New  Jersey  State  College .  290 
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Purington  Paving  Brick  Co .  197 


Queen  &  Crescent  Ry .  283 

Raymond,  The  C.  W.  Co . 317-320 


Ricketson’s  Mineral  Paint  Wks.  291 
Richardson -Love  joy  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  The .  301 

Rock  wood  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  291 

Rook  wood  Pottery  Co .  309 

Rodgers,  L.  E.  Engineering  Co..  185 
Roessler-Hasslaeher  Chemical 

Co. ,  The .  297 

Sawyer  Belting  Co .  307 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co.,  The.  302 

Schurs  Burner  Co .  294 

Shawmut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

Works .  ,96 

Snowden.  George  E.  &  Co .  294 

Southern  Railway .  290 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co..  The .  200 

Stevenson  Co.,  The .  325 

Steele.  J.  C.  &  Sons .  327 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co .  182 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co. .  197 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co .  190 


Thwing  Instrument  Co .  297 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering 


Wabash  Clay  Co .  ,97 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co .  3,, 

Watson  &  Boy  den .  290 

Webb  Wire  Works .  297 

Wellington  Machine  Co..  1.58,  159,  160 

Williams,  C.  K.  &  Co .  291 

Yates,  Alfred .  292 
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A  Common  Sense  Application 


WHY  NOT 

INSTALL  A  BOSS  TEN-HOUR  DRYER? 

The  only  dryer  in  the  world  that  will  dry  brick  exclusively  with  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  that  makes  the  brick. 

1  he  dryer  that  does  not  have  to  work  at  night. 


B 

U 
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THE  BOSS  SYSTEM  OF  BURNING  BRICK. 

Why  not  install  the  BOSS  SYSTEM  of  burning  on  your  kilns  and 
allow  it  to  pay  for  itself  in  the  fuel  saving  effected? 

It  will  reduce  your  fuel  bill  ONE-HALF  and  burn  any  kind  of  brick 
or  clay  ware  with  the  cheapest  coal  slack  or  screenings. 

For  further  particulars  write  to 


N 

I 

N 
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John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 


Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick 
with  air  under  pressure. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

A  man  to  take  charge  of  a  common 
brick  plant  and  run  it.  Will  agree  to 
take  all  the  brick  at  $5  per  M  at  yard. 
Address,  BOX  2-PLANT, 

2  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED. 

Information  regarding  good  tile  or 
brick  plant  or  clay  land  for  sale.  Send 
description  and  price. 

NORTHWESTERN  BUSINESS  AGCY., 
10  12  2  cm  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  by  competent  clayworker.  Brick, 
tile  or  hollow  ware;  all  processes.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Address, 

BOX  2— X.  Y.  Z., 

2  !  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  dry  press  or  stiff  mud  brick 
plant.  Desire  to  make  a  change.  Have 
made  good  in  all  departments.  Had  25 
years’  experience  in  making  and  burn¬ 
ing.  Can  give  No.  1  references.  Ad¬ 
dress,  B0X  2— A'  G-  T” 

2  !  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


attractive  positions 

For  energetic,  capable,  ambitious 
and  trustworthy  men  of  good  char¬ 
acter  as  traveling  representatives 
to  sell  dryers,  machinery  and  kin¬ 
dred  lines.  Some  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  required.  Salary  from  start 
with  additional  income  limited  only 
by  diligence  of  application.  Ad¬ 
dress,  SALESMAN, 

2  2  I  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

One  first-class  brickyard  machinist. 
One  brickyard  engineer,  who  has  Ohio 
license.  Address  MACHINIST, 

2  i  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  brick  man  with  some 
capital  to  form  a  stock  company  and 
develop  shale  land.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  For  particulars  address, 

H.  W.  ERICKSON, 

2  i  cm  Watertown,  S.  D. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  a  first-class  general  fore¬ 
man  for  common  brick  plant;  15  years 
experience.  Best  of  references.  A1 
burner.  Soft  or  stiff  mud.  Understand 

machinery.  Address, 

“THOS.  L.  C.,” 

2  i  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Experienced  in  fire-clay,  silica, 
building  or  paving  brick.  Employed, 
but  desire  change.  Best  of  references. 
Address  BOX  2,  LAND, 

2ic  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

First  class  burner  for  burning  paving 
brick  in  30-foot  round  down-draft  kilns. 
Good  opportunity,  none  but  thoroughly 
competent  need  apply.  State  experience, 
references  and  salary.  Address 

BURNER, 

2  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  foreman  or  burner.  Any 
process,  any  kind  of  kiln,  up  or  down- 
draft  or  continuous.  Sick  kilns  doc¬ 
tored;  continuous  my  specialty.  Ad- 
dress>  BOX  2— ANGLAIS, 

2  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant;  front,  paving,  common  and  hol¬ 
low  block.  Thoroughly  understands  the 
business  from  raw  material  to  freight 
car.  Hustler.  Good  handler  of  men. 
No.  1  burner.  Any  type  of  kiln.  Best 

of  references.  Address, 

BOX  2— J.  A., 

2ic  Care  Clay-Worker. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

Fifteen  years’  practical  experience 
building,  operating  and  managing  up-to- 
date  dry  press  and  stiff  mud  plants.  If 
you  want  a  real  man,  write 

G.  H.  A., 

2  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  for  sewer  pipe  plant; 
must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  clay 
and  be  capable  of  developing  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paving  brick,  face  brick  and 
other  clay  products;  must  be  young 
man  of  experience  and  have  best  refer¬ 
ences;  state  salary  expected.  Also, 
wanted  experienced  sewer  pipe  press 
man.  E.  A.  FORDE. 

971  Fell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2  1  d 


FOR  SALE 


for  sale. 

Twelve  thousand  first-class  brick  pal¬ 
lets.  Bargain.  JAS.  C.  RILEY, 

Livingston  Bldg., 

12  4  dm  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Cheap,  if  trade  is  made  prior  to 
March  1,  complete  brick  yard  outfit, 
hand  molds,  pallets,  etc. 

LACY  SEED  AND  HAY  CO., 

2  i  cm  Noblesville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

Bargain.  Brick  and  tile  plant,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio.  Only  plant  in  town;  any  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  will  be  accepted.  Good 
local  demand  for  product. 

J.  N.  STONE, 

2  3  cm  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


WANTED — POSITION. 

As  superintendent,  by  a  German  clay- 
worker,  20  years  of  experience.  Tech¬ 
nical  education.  Several  years  in  U.  S. 
Efficiency  expert  and  fuel  economist. 
Have  solved  most  difficult  problems  in 
soft  and  stiff  mud,  as  well  as  dry  press 
process.  Am  energetic,  always  sober, 
ambitious  and  familiar  with  all  details 
of  manufacture.  Let  me  prove  it.  Can 
also  design  and  erect  complete  new 
plants  and  construct  kilns.  Highest 

references.  Address, 

BOX  1 — PERMANENT, 

1  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Small,  up-to-date  brick  plant.  Trade 
or  lease  to  right  party.  Orders  ahead 
for  over  200,000.  Only  plant  in  20  miles. 
County-seat  population  3,500.  I  have 
no  time  to  see  after  it.  Worth  looking 
into.  C.  E.  CASTLE, 

2  o  cm  Fairfield,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Nine-foot  Frost  Dry  Pan,  Dunlap  Per¬ 
fect  Screen,  Piano  Wire  Screen,  Boyd 
Dry  Press,  Ross-Keller  Dry  Press,  Ray¬ 
mond  No.  10  Cyclone  Disintegrator,  Ray¬ 
mond  555  Wire-Cut  Machine  and  No.  2 
Cutter,  two  Quincy  Clay-gatherers  and 
one  Quincy  Cultivator.  This  machinery 
is  in  good  repair  and  will  be  priced  very 
low.  Address, 

FOND  DU  LAC  BRICK  CO., 

12  tf  5  p  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
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FOR  SALE. 

All  iron  Quaker  brick  machine,  one 
off  bearing  and  two  brick  barrows, 
brick  molds.  All  in  good  condition. 
Price  $100.  ROBERT  TWELLS, 

1  tf  d  Walnut  Hills,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Thew  Automatic  No.  1 
Steam  Shovel,  %  yard  dipper;  first-class 
condition;  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 
Address, 

THE  FEDERAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 
12  3  d  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Complete  sand-lime  brick  plant  outfit 
at  a  rare  bargain.  Machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  the  best.  Little  used  and  in  good 
condition.  Address 

BOX  2,  E.  L.  K., 

2  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— CLAYWORKERS’  IRON 
CASTINGS. 

Foundry  castings,  prompt  delivery. 
WM.  E.  DEE  CO.,  foundries  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  Chicago  and  Harvey,  Ill. 
All  kinds  clayworkers’  castings,  dies, 
dryer  cars,  grate  bars,  etc.  Main  office, 
30  No.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Potts  horizontal  soft  mud  brick 
machine  with  sander,  molds,  dump¬ 
ing  table.  One  Bensing  automatic 
brick  cutter;  14  by  28  engine,  pulleys, 
shafting,  belting,  clay  cars  and  clay 
plow.  Write  for  interesting  prices  on 
any  of  this  material.  Address, 

BOX  1— E.  H.  H„ 

1  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 

Fully  equipped,  modern  pressed  brick 
plant;  4  kilns;  50  acres  of  clay  land; 
fine  residence;  400,000  kiln  run  on 
hand.  Trackage  facilities.  No  compe¬ 
tition  within  200  miles.  Fine  chance 
for  small  capital.  Plant  could  not  be 
duplicated  for  $50,000.  For  terms  ad¬ 
dress,  SMITH  &  AUSTIN, 

2  1  cm  Box  286,  Durango,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant,  located  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy  river,  James  City  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Formerly  owned  by  R.  H.  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Son.  About  30,000  M.  daily 
capacity.  Plant  faces  on  river.  Deep 
water  along  side  of  plant.  To  be  sold 
with  the  plant  there  are  something  over 
100  acres  of  land;  95  acres  of  which  is 
day  land,  clay  running  to  the  depth  of 
rom  30  to  40  feet.  For  particulars 
ipply  to 

THE  BANK  OF  HAMPTON,  VA., 

3  cm  Hampton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  half  price,  10,000  to  12,000  wood 
pallets  in  good  shape.  Size  10x34  in. 
One  Quaker  machine  and  Wellington 
sander  at  reasonable  figure. 

Box  12,  Moore,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

12  tf  d 


FOR  SALE. 

Scaffold  for  the  erection  of  clay  block 
silos,  gas  pipe,  gin  pole  and  wood  form 
for  cement  roof.  Used  one  season.  A 
bargain.  EUGENE  STODDARD, 

2  1  cm  Villisca,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Heating  apparatus  for  one  eleven- 
track  Wolf  or  Standard  dryer  and  one 
six-track  National  brick  dryer.  Both 
equipped  for  high  pressure  and  exhaust 
steam.  W.  G.  BUSH  &  CO., 

2  1  d  Nashville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  bargain.  One  Potts  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  No.  2  disintegrator  and  sander 
and  dumping  table,  24  new  brick  molds, 
belting  and  pulleys.  All  in  good  shape. 

ADAMS, 

11  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— LOCOMOTIVES. 
Narrow  and  standard  gauge,  from 
6  to  70  tons.  Have  large  stock  mod¬ 
ern  locomotives  overhauled  ready 
for  immediate  delivery. 

SOUTHERN  IRON  &  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE. 

Tile  plant  in  up-to-date  town  in 
northern  Iowa,  located  in  center  of 
country  that  uses  a  great  deal  of  tile. 
Plenty  of  good  clay,  good  fuel  and  ex¬ 
cellent  railroad  facilities.  A  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  make 
good  money.  Address,  STILL, 

2  1  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  New  Haven  Soft  Mud  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines,  in  good  condition,  and  will  be 
sold  cheap.  Also  a  large  number  of 
brick  molds.  For  further  particulars, 
Address 

NEW  YORK  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

1  Madison  Ave., 

2  3  cra  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  first-class  brick  yard,  situated  in 
Denison,  Iowa.  Only  brick  yard  in  live 
county-seat  of  4,000.  Clay  tested  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  pressed  brick  manufacture. 
Address, 

O.  W.  Emmons,  Manning,  Iowa. 

Or 


30,000  capacity  brick  plant  on  Gulf 
coast,  near  New  Orleans.  Unable  to 
operate  personally;  will  name  sacrifice 
price  and  will  retain  interest  if  desired. 
Exposition  in  New  Orleans  and  Panama 
Canal  should  boom  building. 

W.  H.  ALSIP,  Owner, 

133  W.  Washington  St., 

2  2  cm  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Cheap,  one  rotary  Freese  cutter,  com¬ 
plete,  with  offbearer  and  several  platens 
for  cutting  different  sizes  of  brick.  This 
cutter  is  in  excellent  condition.  We 
have  replaced  it  with  a  wire-cut-lug 
cutter. 

THE  DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO., 

1307  Sweetland  Bid.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2  3d 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

A  complete  brick  and  tile  outfit,  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  good  country  town  in  central 
Michigan.  Boiler,  engine,  Fate  brick 
and  tile  machine,  disintegrator  and 
crusher,  pug  mill,  Bensing  automatic 
brick  cut-off,  same  tile,  line  shaftings, 
pulleys,  etc.  Price  will  be  made  on  the 
whole  outfit  or  each  part  separately. 

j.  e.  McDonald, 

1708  Washington  Ave.,  S., 

2  1  dm  Lansing,  Mich. 


R.  P.  Theobald,  Astor,  Iowa. 

2  2  p 


FOR  SALE. 

On  account  of  death  of  owner  up-to- 
date  brick,  tile  and  hollow  block  plant; 
clay  of  good  quality;  burns  red;  ma¬ 
chinery  in  first-class  condition;  14  acres 
of  clay;  new  six-room  house;  demand 
for  product  more  than  capacity.  Will 
be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

MRS.  W.  D.  GREEN, 

2  1  cm  North  Manchester,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— ENTIRE  BRICK  AND 
TILE  PLANT. 

We  Have  Quit  the  Business. 

Going  at  a  Bargain. 

70  H.P.  Boiler  and  connections,  70 
H.P.  Engine  and  all  trimmings.  Ohio 
Tile  Machine,  all  kinds  of  dies.  One 
Adrain  pug  mill.  Bensing  automatic 
cutter,  tile  and  block.  E.  M.  Freese 
brick  cutter.  Two  Austin  clay  cars,  1% 
yards.  One  water  tank  and  heater,  3  y2 
feet  by  28  feet.  About  10,000  white 
pine  brick  pallets,  9  by  36,  with  5-inch 
risers.  One  elevator  platform,  4  by  8 
feet.  Clay  hoist  winding  drum. 

Come  and  look  it  over.  Will  sell  as  a 
whole  or  in  parts. 

J.  W.  EVERAL, 

13c  Westerville,  Ohio. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FOR  SALE. 

A  No.  3  Size  Williams  Pulverizer,  in 
good  running  order,  just  right  for  crush¬ 
ing  clay,  has  large  capacity,  having  pul¬ 
verized  300  tons  coal  dail>  foi  us. 

THE  COLUMBUS  IRON  &  STEEL  CO., 

2  4  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

British  Columbia,  Canada.  Thorough¬ 
ly  modern  stiff  mud  brick  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  excellent  50  acre  shale  deposit. 
On  tide  water,  near  Vancouver.  A1 
market.  For  particulars,  address 
W.  S.  BUTTAR, 

626  Pender  St.,  West, 

4  6  cm  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Can. 


FOR  SALE. 

Eighteen  thousand  brick  pallets,  Potts 
soft  mud  brick  machine,  disintegrater, 
sander  and  full  equipment,  cheap  to 
quick  cash  buyer. 

W.  W.  PARRY, 

2  2c  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  at  Sparta,  Kent 
county,  Michigan.  Capacity,  25,000. 
Lots  of  clay;  fine  market;  never  failed 
to  sell  total  output  of  plant.  Labor,  $2 
per  ten-hour  day.  Coal  yard  in  connec¬ 
tion.  Owing  to  the  decease  of  the  own¬ 
er  and  no  heirs  old  enough  capable  of 
operating,  a  sale  is  necessary.  For  all 

particulars  inquire 

SPARTA  CLAY  WORKS, 

2  4  (jjn  Sparta,  Mich. 


MACHINERY  BARGAINS. 

Six  mold  American  Clay  Machinery 
Company  press. 

175  H.P.  Hamilton  Corliss  engine. 

2  steel  hardening  cylinders. 

45  cast  steel  brick  cars. 

Smith  tube  mill  with  pebbles. 

Heine  water  tube  boiler.  Screens. 
Babcock  &  Wilson  dryer.  Clyde  mixer. 
Canvas  and  chain  belting  with  cups. 
Will  be  sold  separately  at  low  cost. 
Write  for  particulars.  Address, 

BOX  2 — MACHINERY, 

2  4  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition,  almost  as  good  as  new,  with 
friction  clutch  and  elevator.  Will  sell 
dry  pan  alone  or  with  elevator  and 
clutch  at  less  than  half-price.  Address 

I.  B.  C., 

2  j  d  Care  Clay -Worker. 


FOR  SALE  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

One  Freese  side-cut  brick  machine, 
one  Williams  patent  crusher,  one  Cham¬ 
bers  pug  mill,  one  Chambers  screw  roll, 
one  62-mold  brick  machine. 

F.  A.  EBERLE, 

2544  Fourteenth  St.,  N.  W., 

4  3  cm  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Big  No.  6  Monarch  brick  machine, 
one  Wellington  mold  sanding  machine. 
These  machines  are  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  Have  made  less  than  one  million 
brick.  Machines  will  bear  the  closest 
inspection.  Address 

MONARCH, 

2  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


TRUSTEE’S  FORECLOSURE  SALE. 

Will  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder,  on  the  premises,  at  Ash¬ 
away,  county  of  Washington,  and  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  19th  day  of 
March,  1914,  at  3  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  entire  plant  of  The  Ashaway 
Clay  Company,  a  stiff  mud  brick  plant 
of  35,000  capacity.  Plant  was  built  in 
1907  with  new  equipment  throughout; 
Freese  machinery,  Corliss  engine  and 
high-pressure  boilers,  waste  heat  dryer 
and  Haigh  continuous  kiln,  with  stack 
135  feet  high.  The  plant  is  modern  in 
every  respect  and  located  in  one  of  the 
best  brick  markets  in  New  England, 
with  good  local  demand  for  brick.  For 
particulars  apply  to  Washington  Trust 
Company,  trustee,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

2  1  d 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant  located  on  R.  R.  R.,  where 
natural  gas  is  available.  Costs  l^>c  per 
M  for  power  and  75c  per  M  for  burning. 
Labor  two-thirds  less  than  with  coal. 
Plenty  red  shale  and  clay. 

PORT  ALLEGANY  BRICK  CO., 

2  2c  Pt.  Allegany,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — AT  A  BARGAIN. 

One  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  No.  4  Stiff 
mud  machine  and  one  smooth  roller 
crusher.  Both  machines  in  A  No.  1 
condition.  Reason  for  selling,  change 
from  a  stiff  to  a  soft  mud.  For  full 
particulars  write  the 

LAUREL  BRICK  WORKS, 

4  4  c  Laurel,  Miss. 


A  PATENT  ZERO  CLAY  TEMPERING 
COMPOUND  OR  FORMULA. 
Prevents  cracking  of  brick  and  tile 
when  made  in  zero  weather  in  open 
shed  dryer.  Will  sell  a  trial  lot  of  90 
pounds  for  $1.80,  400  pounds  for  $6.50. 
Makes  3  to  4  gallons  of  tempering  water 
to  the  pound.  Will  give  better  price  on 
chemical  for  yard,  county  or  state  right 
after  you  have  tried  it  out.  Write  today 
for  particulars. 

D.  G.  MOOMAW, 

2  4  d  Stone  Creek,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Soft  mud  brick  machine,  disinte¬ 
grator  and  pug  mill  attached,  American 
Clay  Working  Machine  Co.  make,  used 
seven  months,  practically  new.  Com¬ 
pany  gone  out  of  business.  Will  be 

sold  at  a  bargain. 

C.  D.  CRANDALL, 

4  4  cm  Warren,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

I  Boiler,  14x48,  100  lbs.  pressure. 

1  12x20  Atlas  engine. 

1  10x12  engine. 

1  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.  Triumph  side 
cutting  table. 

ABINGDON  PAVING  BRICK  &  TILE 
COMPANY, 

2  3c  Abingdon,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

BRICK  CLAY. 
ATTENTION  ,  BRICK  MEN — 
HAVE  LOCATED  WITHIN 
FIVE  MILES  OF  ATLANTA 
LARGE  SUPPLY  FINE  BRICK 
CLAY ;  EXCELLENT  RAIL¬ 
ROAD  FACILITIES.  THIS 
PROPERTY  IS  SPLENDID  LO¬ 
CATION  FOR  SOUTHERN 
MARKET.  CAN  BE  BOUGHT 
REASONABLY,  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  ACTUAL  VALUE.  ES¬ 
TATE  OF  JAMES  E.  LYNCH,  P. 
O.  BOX  519,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

12  3  d 


CLAYWORKING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 
BY  FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND. 
Indiana — Drain  tile  and  hollow  build¬ 
ing  block  plant,  located  at  a  good  ship¬ 
ping  point  near  Indianapolis;  plant 
fully  equipped  and  a  moneymaker; 
price,  $15,000. 

Ohio — Three-fourths  interest  in  a 
well-located  brick,  tile  and  hollow 
block  plant;  plant  has  20  acres  of  clay 
land  and  is  fully  equipped;  price  $50,000. 

New  Mexico — Stiff  mud  brick  plant, 
20,000  capacity;  equipped  with  Ray¬ 
mond  machinery;  located  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  city  of  6,500  population; 
local  demand  for  entire  output;  price, 
$32,000. 

Alabama— Fully  equipped  brick  plant 
in  Talledago  county;  also  62  acres  of 
land,  store  building,  15  houses,  barns, 
stock  of  general  merchandise,  etc.; 
about  $32,000  required. 

Write  me  for  detailed  descriptions. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want 
to  buy,  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of 
business  or  property,  address 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Building, 

2  i  d  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Classified  A  d  V  e  r  t  i  s  e  m  e  n  t  s  —  C  o  n  t  i  n  u  e  d . 


FOR  SALE. 

1  No.  3  Williams  Pulverizer  at  less 
than  one-half  cost.  Good  running  order. 
Right  machine  for  clay  pushing.  Ma¬ 
chine  replaced  by  larger  size. 

COLUMBUS  IRON  &  STEEL  CO., 

12  dm  Marting,  Fayette  Co.,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick,  sewer  pipe,  hollow  tile  and  fire 
brick  plant,  located  in  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  city  in  the  Southwest.  Established 
business  for  full  capacity  of  plant.  Good 
reasons  for  selling.  Address, 

BOX  1354, 

2  3  cm  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  one  of  the 
larger  owners  of  the  brick  and  tile 
plant  of  Clippert,  Spaulding  &  Co.  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  the  business  is  offered 
for  sale  in  part  or  as  a  whole;  business 
well  established  on  paying  basis;  no 
debts  or  other  obligations;  only  plant 
in  growing  city  of  over  40,000;  further 
development  of  business  to  meet  local 
and  nearby  demands  almost  unlimited. 
Surviving  owners  prefer  retaining  hold¬ 
ings  if  satisfactory  arrangements  made. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 

C.  D.  WOODBURY,  Secy.-Treas., 

2  3  cm  Lansing,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four-mold  Fernholtz  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine;  practically  new,  at  reasonable 
price.  W.  G.  BUSH  &  COMPANY, 

5  c  Nashville,  Tenn. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Face  brick  plant,  30,000  daily  capacity, 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  Pennsylvania 
railroad  siding;  8%  acres  of  finest 
Pennsylvania  red  shale  more  than  100 
feet  thick.  Reasonable  terms.  Full  de¬ 
tails  on  application  to 

W.  B.  TRIMBLE, 

345  Fourth  Ave., 

12  4  cm  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Steam  rack  brick  dryer  compLete, 
with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33-M 
brick;  40,000  feet  of  1-inch  pipe;  5,500 
steel  pallets;  soft  mud  brick  machine; 
clay  disintegrator;  mold  sander;  double 
roll  crusher,  sand  dryer  and  sand  screen. 
All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  For  further  particulars  address, 

F.  H.  EGGERS, 

11  tf  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  30,000  capacity  each  Henry  Mar¬ 
tin  cast  iron  pipe  dryers;  ten  thousand 
No.  12  gauge  galvanized  (good  as  new) 
pallets;  six  thousand  car  pallets;  yard 
racks  for  420,000  brick;  three  Horton 
Manufacturing  Company’s  Hercules  soft 
mud  machines;  one  Henry  Martin  soft 
mud  machine;  one  hundred  dryer  cars; 
engines;  boiler;  fan;  pipe;  etc. 

THE  BARKWILL  BRICK  CO., 

E.  75th  St.,  So.  of  Kinsman  Rd., 
13c  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE.  ' 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  gas  we  offer 
our  complete  brick  plant  for  sale,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  at  bargain  prices,  in¬ 
cluding  a 

No.  2  Thew  Automatic  Steam  Shovel. 

Seventy-five  single  deck  dryer  cars 
(Raymond). 

Engines,  boilers  and  all  other  machin¬ 
ery  and  supplies.  Send  for  a  list  and  let 
us  quote  you. 

TYRO  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 

12  tf  d  Tyro,  Kan. 


If  you  believe  efficiency  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  production, 
there  is  no  place  it  will  show  more  than  in  the  life  and  service 
of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not  use 
material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills,  extend  the 
life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  increased  output  and 
swell  profits? 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high-grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  construc¬ 
tion,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and  bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying. 

Ten  plants,  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central  and 
B.  &  O.  railroads. 

JOS.  SOISSON  FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

General  Office,  Connellsville,  Pa.  Sales  Office,  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager. 


FOR  SALE. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Plant  Complete 
or  in  Lots  to  Suit  the  Buyer. 

The  real  estate,  buildings,  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  Rockaway  Brick 
Company,  located  at  Rockaway,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey. 

Two  (2)  brick  and  one  (1)  frame  building  with  eight  acres  of  land,  seven 
acres  of  which  are  pure,  sharp  silica  sand.  Capacity  of  plant,  22,000  brick  in  ten 
hours. 

Located  advantageously  to  the  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Easterly  Penn¬ 
sylvania  markets;  low  freight  rates.  The  plant  and  equipment  are  in  iirst-class 

condition. 


The  equipment: 

Two  150-h.p.  internally  fired  Marine 
type  boilers. 

One  3(4"x6'  hot  water  tank. 

One  6x12  Worthington  Pump. 

One  6x12  Nerron  Pump. 

One  10,000  gallon  Caldwell  water 
tank  and  tower. 

One  75-h.p.  Corliss  engine,  10'xl6" 
fly-wheel,  7"  shaft. 

One  Racine  engine,  6x6,  fly-wheel 
3'x8". 

One  2'x6"  square  switchboard. 

Two  16"  belt  conveyors,  60'  centers. 

One  16"  bucket  conveyor,  56"  cen¬ 
ters. 

One  2-h.p.  electric  motor. 

One  16"  bucket  conveyor,  25'  cen¬ 
ters. 

One  5"  bucket  conveyor,  30'  center. 

Two  5"  bucket  conveyors,  25'  cen¬ 
ters. 

One  24'  screw  conveyor,  chain  drive. 

One  14'  bucket  conveyor,  40'  center. 

One  33"  Fuller  Lehigh  pulverizer, 
including  extra  parts. 

One  mule  stand  for  the  above,  20" 
diameter  with  20"  face. 

Lime  grinder,  with  tight  and  loose 
pulleys. 


One  No.  61  Four-Mold  "White”  up¬ 
right  press,  capacity  2,200  brick  per 
hour. 

Extra  mold  boxes  and  special  molds 
for  bull-nose  brick. 

One  12-mold  “Kommick  Type”  ro¬ 
tary  press,  with  pug  mill,  capacity  2,- 
200  brick  per  hour. 

One  Clayton  Air  Compressor,  6"x6" 
cylinder,  with  15"x33"  compressor 
tank. 

One  6'  diameter  x  72'  long  x  %" 
thick  hardening  cylinder  complete 
with  30"  gauge  track,  safety  blow-off 
and  steam  gauge.  This  is  fitted  with 
a  side  hinge  door. 

Two  3'  inside  diameter  rotary  dry¬ 
ers  complete.  These  are  mounted  over 
brick  enclosed  fire  places. 

Forty  30"  gauge  brick  cars,  5'x3'x4" 
tables. 

Drill  press,  ammeter,  volt  meter,  oil 
tanks,  together  with  all  pulleys,  idlers, 
sprockets,  grinding  rolls,  measuring 
devices,  belting,  shafting,  tools,  hang¬ 
ers,  repair  parts,  etc.,  etc. 

An  abundant  flow  of  pure  water, 
concrete  coal  trestle,  fireproof  lime 
and  color  storage  rooms,  one  million 
capacity  brick  storage  shed. 


Offered  complete  at  less  than  ONE-THIRD  ORIGINAL  COST;  or  the  equipment  in  sep- 
arate  lots  at  bargain  prices.  Address 

S.  J.  &  E.  M.  Loewenthal,  Owners.  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  Department  of 
Qayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Kew  Jersey  State  College, 

RUTGER8  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
alay working  Industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 

Sears ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
ae  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi- 
eoce  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investiga- 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &,  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 
918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Elevator 

Buckets 


We  carry  in  stock  at  all  times  a 
large  supply  of  Elevator  Buckets, 
including  Caldwell,  Avery,  Salem, 
Regular  Riveted  and  various  styles 
of  Malleable  Iron. 

All  sizes  and  gauges  for  handling 
different  materials. 

Special  Buckets  made  to  order. 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  34. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK:  Fulton  Bldg. 

Hudson  Terminal,  50  Church  St. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Classified  .Advertisements— Continued. 


LIST  OF  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND 
CLAY  MACHINERY 


Repaired  and  Ready  for  Operation. 


“Clay  Feeders.” 

2  Type  “A”  Rust  Clay  Feeders  and 
Mixers. 

“Stiff  Mud  Machinery.” 

1  Special  New  Eli  Brick  Machine,  ca¬ 

pacity,  75,000  to  100,000  brick  per 
10  hours,  weight,  12,000  pounds. 

2  New  No.  1-A  Michigan  Brick  and 

Tile,  Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines, 
capacity  20,000  brick  or  8,000  4- 
inch  tile  per  10  hours.  Weight  6,- 
000  pounds. 

1  New  Eli,  Jr.,  Medium  Size  Brick  and 
Tile  Machine,  capacity,  30,000  or 
15,000  to  20,000  3-inch  tile.  Weight, 
6,000  pounds. 

1  New  No.  1  Michigan  Disintegrator, 
capacity,  15,000  to  30,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight,  1,500  pounds. 

1  No.  5  Michigan  Disintegrator,  ca¬ 
pacity,  25,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight,  2,200  pounds. 

1  New  Self  Contained  Friction  Wind¬ 
ing  Drum.  Weight,  1,200  pounds. 

1  New  No.  2  Horizontal  Conveyor  and 

Pug  Mill. 

2  New  No.  6  Patent  Curve  Side  Cut 

Cutting  Table. 

1  New  Side  Cut  Cutting  Table. 

1  New  Brick  Conveyor,  15  feet  long, 

18  inches  wide,  28  inches  high. 

1  Second  Hand  Horizontal  Conveyor, 

20  feet  long. 

1  Small  Clay  Testing  Outfit. 

1  New  Michigan  No.  10  Horizontal  Pug  I 
Mill,  capacity,  100,000  brick. 

37  New  Brick  and  Tile  Wheelbarrows. 
18  New  Spring  Trucks  Complete. 

1  Bechtel’s  Automatic  Clay  Cutter, 
Side  Cut. 


2  Small  Bechtel’s  End  Cut  Brick 
Cutters. 

1  New  L.  F.  Clark  Side  Cut  Cutting 
Table. 

1  4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1  6-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1  150-H.P.  Single  Cylinder,  Non-Con¬ 
densing,  Double  Sliding  Valve 
Steam  Engine. 

1  80-H.P.  Brownell  Boiler,  Good  Con¬ 
dition. 

1  16x24  Stroke  Single  Cylinder  Atlas 
Steam  Engine. 

1  6x6  American  Blower  Company  s 
Vertical  Steam  Engine. 

1  7x9  Oil  Field  Boiler  Works  Vertical 

Steam  Engine. 

2  36x15  American  Blower  Company’s 

Ventilating  Fans. 

2  24x12  Pressure  Blowers. 

1  36-Stroke  Hills  Deep  Well  pump, 

Good  Condition. 

2  C.  &  A.  Potts  Company’s  Soft  Mud 

Combination  Brick  Machines. 

30  Steel  Frame  Dryer  Cars. 

50  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Cars. 

1  Raymond  Automatic  Cutter. 

1  Lot  of  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines, 
ranging  in  H.P.  from  2%  to  30. 
The  above  offered  subject  to  prior 
sale  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices; 
if  interested  in  any  of  the  above  line, 
write  or  wire  us  promptly. 

MARION  MACHINE  FOUNDRY  & 
SUPPLY  CO., 

Box  156  Marion,  Indiana 
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Thoroughly  Equipped  BricK 
Plant  For  Sale. 

In  central  North  Carolina,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  state’s  capital,  a 
fully  equipped  modern  brick  plant,  with  140  acres  of  land  containing  an 
unlimited  supply  of  excellent  clay  which  makes  an  extra  hard-edge  brick,  is 
offered  for  sale  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  plant  is  located  on  a  spur  track  of  the  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY, 
and  also  adjoins  the  State  Central  Highway.  Several  of  the  state’s  most 
enterprising  and  rapidly  growing  cities  are  within  easy  shipping  distance, 
thus  good  markets  are  assured. 

Besides  a  full  equipment  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  two  fire  bnc 
lined  and  floored,  down-draft,  round  kilns,  each  of  about  100,000  capacity, 
there  are  several  workmen’s  houses. 

Further  details,  price,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  File  32641-A 
and  writing 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington.  D.  C. 
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Make  Money 


WITH  THB  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,300  fiva-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  ■•van-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 


The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 

Patented  April,  14,  1903  and  September,  8,  1903. 

THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 

p.  CU. Dennis 

1052  Bermuda  St., 
NOppOIiK,  Vfl. 


Phillips  <s  McLaren  co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

Mpiiaw  ESS  8* 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 


Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  A1  aterial  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 

SB  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Deaa/Bmsje 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  TNC  WW  TRUST. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  pRB 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS.  _ 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


•Phone 

R  nndoloh  3601* 


'  GENERAL  OFFICE.: 

837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down= Draft. 


If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Eighteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the 
Shawmut  Virtifled  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shaw- 
mut  Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  your¬ 
self.’  Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kiln  is  operated  hy  natural  draft  witnout 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 


ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  Information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00  ;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers 
Handbook,”  $2.00;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  "Clays;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States.  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Waste  Kiln  and  Lngine  Heat  are  Separated  by 

Inside  Fans  on 

The  Improved  Phillips  Drier 

It  is  similar  to  chimney  driers,  and  they  may  be  reinforced  to  dry 
in  one- fourth  the  time  to  save  enclosure,  rails  and  cars;  costs  but 
half  for  erection,  and  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  for  steam  heating 

and  erection  may  be  guaranteed. 

The  heavy  air  of  low  temperature  carries  off  moisture  and  white¬ 
wash”  salts  by  mechanical  force,  as  March  winds  dry  roads  and  gales 
cover  a  “deck”  with  salt. 

CONDENSER  6  DRIER  CO. 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Agent  and  Patentee 
413  N.  30th  Street  RICHMOND,  VA. 


TUB  parkei-HK®  mining  &  pianuMiiring  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 

FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks.  . 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete, includingiron  work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

'  All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving- 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Kasy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  <S  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The*e  Book*  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.  *5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

. Henrlch  Rles  5.00 

BRICKLAYING  . . 

. Owen  B.  Maglnnls  2.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley  2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . 

. Frank  B.  Gilbreath  3.00 

KILN  RECORDS  . 

. .  D.  Richardson  1.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . 

. G.  Elliott  2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. G.  Elliott  1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

. J.  W.  Billingsley  M 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The 

ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Insist  on  seeing 
this  label. 


Unusually  strong  in  pigment. 
Positively  warranted  not  to 
wash  out,  “streak”  or  fade. 
Recognized  everywhere  as 
the  standard  of  Brick  and 
Mortar  Colors. 


Full  particulars  and  prices  gladly  furnished. 

CLINTON  METALLIC  PAINT  CO.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


"quality  1  BRICK!  COST 

Burned  With 

THE  SCHURS 
OIL 

BURNER 

Write  the 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BAIRD  IMPROVED  POTTERY 
MOLDING  MACHINES 

are  built  in  two  sizes,  No.  1  mak¬ 
ing  all  pots  up  to  6  inches  and 
No.  2  all  pots  from  5  inches  up 
to  12  inches. 

You  certainly  want  this  machine 
if  you  are  making  Fower  Pots, 
Carboy  Stoppers  or  any  specialty 
that  can  be  made  in  a  mold. 

We  guarantee  every  machine, 
and  we  live  up  to  it. 

BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFQ.  CO. 

54  Jefferson  Avenue 
DETROIT,  =  MICHIGAN 


LET  US  HEAR 

from  those  having  kiln  troubles,  and  those  contem¬ 
plating  new  kilns. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM  KILN 

has  earned  first  place  in  producing  highest  results  all 
along  the  line — from  drain  tile  to  vitrified  pavers,  from 
fire  brick  to  pressed  face  brick.  . 

We  will  erect  your  kilns,  dryer— entire  plant  by 
contract,  or  we  will  sell  you  the  working  plans  of  the 
best  round  kiln  known,  at  very  reasonable  terms,  ask 
us  about  it. 

GEORGE  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO. 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


PYROMETERS 

A  Brown  Pyrometer  on 
your  kilns  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  months  in  the  saving 
in  fuel  alone,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  better  ware  produced. 

Send  for  56  page  Catalog  No.  17 

BROWN  INSTRUMENT  GO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


CL>t4&—  WO 


SCREEN 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


I 

I 


I 


I 

9 

i 
•  < 
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I 

I 


I 


A  TURNTABLE  THAT  TURNS 

The  “Universal”  Serpentine 
I  rack  I  urntables  will  overcome 
all  your  turntable  trouble  and 
expense. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT. 

Write  for  further  information 
and  Green  I3ook  to  the 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Co.  j 

CANTON,  OHIO  g 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 


■AT  LOW  COST 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE.. 
Small  Sire  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers, 
tor  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
L,®neer,KluR  '•  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg  ;  New  Orleans,  2  08  (iodchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  A  ve  • 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg. ;  Montreal,  386  St.  JamesSt.;  Winnipeg,’ 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 
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REDUCE  YOUR  COAL  BILL 


IT  CAN  BE  DONE 
FOR  IT  HAS  BEEN  DONE 
BY  INSTALLING  THE 


Grateless  Gravity  Feed  Fire  Box 

READ  THIS  LETTER  CAREFULLY 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Oct.  15,  1913. 


Mr.  Paul  Beer, 

Dea?S Sir— We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
comparisons  in  our  kiln  records  covering  a  period  of  eight 
months  from  February  1st  to  September  30th,  this  year. 

The  February  and  March  burns  were  made  on  the  horizon- 

JS  “!  April  burns  ‘•'“'a't'eLESS  GkIvITT 

,ifE5:0BroTt,i‘erabuern*”?orthl1,eGBR™^ ^cSn®  mln.B. 

SS““ 

Tmx  the  average  fuel  burned  per  kiln  equals  63.6  tons  and 

ih^ta  fuTlVf  eSftl/M  tons  plr  ^1^°  whh| 

there  is  as  &  ...  burn.  This  represents  a  saving 

amounts  to  $57.50  per  Kim  Pel  uu‘ “•  a  Tin  isw  RRAVITY 

MS’ 

year  w  e  p  Very  truly  yours, 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY, 

1  By  John  F.  Field,  Superintendent. 


Plant  economy  is  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  new  year.  The  man 
who  makes  his  ware  at  lowest 
cost  will  dominate  his  market 
no  matter  what  the  financial 
conditions  may  be.  Investigate. 


Grateless  Furnace  Co. 


P.  0.  Box  685  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Can  You  Afford 
to  Pay  Freight 

from  Spokane 

on  a  slip  superior  to  what 
you  have  been  using? 

If  so,  we  can  deliver  the 
goods  at 

Five  Dollars  a  Ton 

fob  Spokane. 


Corundum  Products  Go, 

Spokane,  Washington 


«4 


OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13, 14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel 

54 -inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Rre 

and  Red  Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


These  Tempering  Machine* 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


5^"  Send  for  Circular  and  Prk» 
List. 


GEORGE  CARNELL,  1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Multiple  Record 

Recording  Pyrometers 

ARE  OF  VALUE  IN  CLAY 
BURNING 

Read  This  Endorsement 

The  Mayer  China  Company 

Makers  of  Mayer  China 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa..  January  29,  1913. 
Thwing  Instrument  Company. 

439  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen — 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  28th  inst. 
While  we  were  very  dubious  about 
the  elements  standing  the  heat  of  our 
Biscuit  Kilns,  1336°  Cent.  (2426° 
Fahr.),  we  may  say  that  they  have 
done  more — very  much  more — than 
you  claimed  for  them  as  the  life  of 
elements  under  this  high  fire 

As  far  as  our  Glost  Kilns  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  fully  expected  them  to  be 
all  nght,  and  they  are.  Since  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  this  Recording  Pyro¬ 
meter  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
had  no  hitch  outside  of  the  adjust- 
mad.e  when  the  apparatus 

recommend  it  to  anyone  needinc  1°’  ,an?  we  can  hisldy 
Our  KreatPR  t  pnin  ZI  V  such  an  instrument, 

the  conditions  of  heat  in'  the  *  information  we  ge t  about 

kilns  come  to  a  red  hiat  y  stages  of  flrins-  before  the 

~ " ’sws-.Asr  - 

Per  Ernest  Mayer,  Vice  President. 

If  of  V alue  to  Others,  Why  Not  of  Value  to  You? 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  5 

Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  DOLLAR  SAVED  IS  A 
DOLLAR  EARNED. 


TinE  15  MONEY 

^  ou  can  save  half  an  hour  unloading- 
and  haul  25%  more  each  load  with  the 

Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

It  Wont  Chip  a  ‘Brick . 

Used  by  leading  brick  manufacturers 
and  dealers  all  over  the  world. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

Auburndale,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


WEBB  WIRES  r 

1  WEAR  WELL 

! 

(  TWISTED 

WRAPPED  | 

|  SOLDERED 

Combining  all  the  best 

features  of  other  makes 

of  looped  wires  with  the 

superior  quality  of  our 

Red  Label 

Piano  Wire. 

1  The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY — IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 


Send  for  catalogues 


PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 

Improved  Elevating  &.  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 


The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,- 0. 


29H 


MODERN  CLAY= 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  Quincy  Improved  Gatherer  and  Special  Plow 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


are  adapted  for 
taking-  clay  or 
shale  from  the 
surface  of  the 
field.  Actual  tests 
and  testimonials 
from  brick,  tile, 
cement  and  pot¬ 
tery  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the 
Union  verify  our 
claim  that  with 
their  use  about 
one-half  of  the 
cost  of  doing  this 
work  can  be 
saved. 
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With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 

Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars 
Transfer  and  Dump  Cars,  Turntables, 
Switches  and  Trackage. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 

Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Dow  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 


5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


The  BUHRER  KILN 
and  DRYER 
with  FAN  DRAUGHT 

already  in  operation  throughout  Europe  and  in  South  India  and 
Africa,  yields  far  the  greatest  output  in  hrst-class  goods,  such  as  all 
kinds  of  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Lime  and  Cement,  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time,  with  great  economy  of  fuel,  the  waste  heat  being  used  either 
for  drying  or  foreheating. 

J.  BUHRER,  Esq. ,  Constance,  Germany:  Youghal,  Co.  Cork,  30th  April,  1912. 

much  plea^ur  Jin^taUngThat  underhls  iSiS  and  we  have 

a24  feaS^vca7u!r;p„rs  ■•»»»• 

The  burned  bricks  taken  from  the  kiln  were  Hrst-class  in  every  resnect 

For  the  YOUGHAL  &  MOXARD  BRICK  &  TILE  CO.,  Ltd. 

JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU,  at  Constance,  Germany 


402  Buhrer  Fans  are 
working  Buhrer  Kilns 
and  Dryers  with  a  total 
annual  output  of  about 
1695  Million  Bricks  and 
Tiles. 

Write  for 

more  information  to 


300 


Mepenni  ana  suspeMed  mullets 

the  distinguishing  RDY  DAMQ 
feature  of  our  Uli  I  I  nliU 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 

EAGLE  IRON, WORKS, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

rilhreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
S  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  ^o  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
"onto  oSnSal  ana  plain,  soma  of  f£ 

ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  naetnoas  ex 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
nione  will  orove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 

1  h a  A m oil g^toe  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  m  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what .  Mr.  Gil- 
h-eth  calls  his  “packet  system  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  packets,  ioaded 
__  waeons  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers  This ’handling  in  units  has  worked  a,  remarkable  re- 
fUictlon  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
hv  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 

Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  18 

6x91n..  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


WARNING 

During  the  busy  season  of 
1913  it  was  impossible  for 
our  factory  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Mathews  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer. 
Many  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  modern  method 
of  handling  brick  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  waited  too  long 
before  placing  their  order. 

It  won’t  be  our  fault  if 
those  who  are  still  unsup¬ 
plied  fail  to  heed  this  timely 
warning  to  order  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  next  season’s  rush. 

We  are  now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  immediate  delivery 
as  well  as  spring  delivery. 

Give  us  plenty  of  time  and 
thus  avoid  disappointment. 

Picture  shows  the  popular  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer  handling  brick  by ■  gra  vity, on the  sli|ht/rade 

iov^^TorenLWoMSr°w!u  Em  *"  °en  yearewith  very  little  upkeep  expense.  Now  used  in  over  tour 

hundred  brick  plants.  Saves  its  cost  m  one 
season.  Any  kind  of  labor  can  be  used,  even 
boys. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation.  Representatives  will  call  if  not  too 
far  from  cities  where  we  have  offices.  Write 
today. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 


Toronto,  Ontario. 
London,  Eng. 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 

and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 

Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 


Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans  La. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 
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Stitched  Cotton  Duck  Belting 

Has  This  Edge  Painted  Green. 


11  18  DU.'i  natural  that  any  article  which  has  given  satis- 
faction  to  thousands  of  users  for  over  37  years  should  be 
widely  imitated. 

We  learn  most  every  day  of  some  user  who  has  been 
misled  into  buying  some  inferior  imitation  of  the  Gandv 
Beit,  to  his  sorrow  and  dissatisfaction. 

...  P?r. the  Protection  of  our  customers  we  now  use  the  three 
identifying  marks: 

1st.  The  Green  Edge. 

2d.  The  trade-mark  shown  on  the  roll  of  belt  (see  above 


3d.  The  brand,  “The  Gandy  Belt.” 

These  marks  mean  economy,  durability,  permanent  sat- 
Isiaction. 

Belt^’°0k  f0F  them:  be  sure  you  flnd  their>-  Get  “The  Gandy 


THE  GANDY  BELTING  CO. 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office,  88-90  Reade  St. 


Clay  Works  Engineering 


FromTheCiag  Pit  To 


The  Finished  Product 


Consulting  Engineers 


GeoLogi coil  Examination 
Clay  Testing 
I  nvestigations 
Ap/iroti^aLs 


The 

ft  ICHARDSON- 

Lovejoy 
Engineering  Co. 

]  ColumbusO.  f 


Pamp hie  t 


jt.'.  ~4 


'Ceramic  Engineering " 


FactorgArchitects 


Plant  D esignlng. 
Kilns,  Dry  crs,  Et  c. 

Remodeling 

^ufierintendence 


Free  . 
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PATENTED. 

THE  SCHAFFER  POIDOMETER 

is  a  machine  which  weighs  and  regulates  the  flow  of  materials  traveling  in  a  continuous  stream  over  a  con¬ 
veyor  It  is  built  very  substantially  throughout,  free  from  delicate  working  parts,  and  is  mounted  on 
steel  angle  frame  complete  with  driving  machinery.  It  can  be  attached  to  a  hopper,  bin  or  elev^tor  spout 
anddeUvers X  materfal  in  any  predetermined  quantity  at  an  even  regular  flow,  and  records  the  amount 
handled,  regardless  of  changes  m  specific  gravity,  amount  of  moisture,  or  sizes  of  materia  . 

When  it  is  desired  to  unite  a  number  of  different  materials,  there  is  placed  one  machine  for  each  of  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  each  machine  will  deliver  the  desired  proportions  in  a  constant  stream  and  insure  an  even  mixture. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company 

TIFFIN,  (Incorporated)  OHIO 

SEECO  SYSTEMS  SECURE  SUCCESS 


THE  WADSWORTH  BRICK  &  TILE  GO., 

of  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  write  that 
their  loading  cost  for  6,000  brick 
was  formerly  $18.25  per  day  when 
loading  by  hand.  Since  installing 
their 


18-B  BUGYRUS  REVOLVING  SHOVEL 

they  have  cut  this  cost  ten  dollars 
a  day,  which  includes  the  items  of 
interest  and  maintenance.  This 
is  a  saving  that  can  be  estimated, 
butthe  biggest  saving,  that  effected 
by  the  assurance  of  steady  output, 
despite  weather  conditions,  ineffi¬ 
cient  labor,  etc.,  is  impossible  to 
estimate. 

If  We  Can  Do  it  for  'Them  We  Can  Do  it  for  You! 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


DULUTH 

BIRMINGHAM 
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Built  fop  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Ch'cago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


PATENT  HAND  PRESS 

Our  Patent  Hand  Power  Dry  Press  is 
used  very  extensively  for  manufacturing 
ornamental  bricks  as  it  can  easily  be  fitted 
with  molds  to  make  the  different  designs. 
This  Press  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Bricks  made  on  this 
press  are  equal  in  hardness  and  density  to 
those  made  on  a  steam  power  press. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  dry 
press  machinery  and  brickyard  pupplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Go. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Avenues, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI  . 
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NE,W  ORLEANS 

ms  grunewald 

LARGEST,  NEWEST,  BEST  HOTEL  IN  THE  SOUTH 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE 


Convention  3,  2-3-4,  ’14 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  28th  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Mfrs.’  Association 

ond  The  National  Clay  Machinery  Association 

WILL  BE  HELD  AT 


NEW  ORLEANS 


MONDAY  TO  SATURDAY, 

MARCH  2nd  to  7th,  1914 


The  Grunewald  Hotel  will  be  Headquarters 


The  Sessions  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  be= 
gin  Monday,  the  2nd. 

The  Sessions  of  the  National  Clay  Machinery  Association  will  begin  Tuesday, 
the  3d. 

The  Sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  begin  Wednesday  morning  and  continue 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  4th,  5th  and  6th. 


FULL  VERBATIM  REPORT  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  which 
bids  fair  to  be  most  successful,  will  be  given  in  the  March  Clay-Worker, 
including  all  papers,  discussions  and  portraits  of  prominent  members.  Next 
to  attending  the  Convention  the  best  thing  a  brickmaker  can  do  is  to  read 
The  Clay-Workers  report.  It  is  so  full  and  accurate  that  those  who 
attend  the  Convention  would  not  be  without  it  and  those  who  don’t  go  can  t  afford  to  miss 
it.  The  concensus  of  opinion  among  progressive  brickmakers  is  that  the  Convention 
Number  of  The  Clay-Worker  is  the  most  valuable  publication  of  the  year.  If  you  are 
not  already  a  regular  subscriber,  don’t  neglect  to  send  in  your  order  in  time  to  get  the 

March  or  Convention  number. 

I  he  Clay-Worker  is  now  in  its  31st  year  and 
is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  best  clay  workers 
magazine  published  in  the  English  language.  It  has 
more  readers  at  home  and  abroad  than  all  its  follow¬ 
ers  combined.  Take  The  Clay-Worker  and  you 
get  the  best  value  for  your  money.  $2.00  a  year. 
Every  issue  is  worth  that  sum. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  ^ 

PUBLISHERS, 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND„  U.  S.  A. 

_ _ _ _ 

I  I 

The  Clay=WorKer  is  Unequaled  as  an  Advertising  Medium. 
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EFFICIENCY  and  ECONOMY 


are  the  all-important  characteristics  of  a  successful  dryer.  To  be  efficient  it  must  turn  out  the  ware 

thoroughly  dry,  and  its  economy  consists  in  doing  this  work  at  the  lowest  possib  e 
cost.  In  these  two  important  features  the 

Justice  Clay  Products  Dryers 

Radiated  Heat,  Metal  Radiation  or  Waste  Heat 

are  as  nearly  perfect  as 
it  is  possible  to  be. 
The  installation  of  one 
of  these  dryers  will 
bring  you  the  complete 
satisfaction  that  they 
are  giving  wherever  in¬ 
stalled.  It  will  cut 
your  drying  cost  very 
materially  and  stop 
forever  the  practice  of 
setting  wet  or  semi¬ 
dry  ware.  In  a  word, 
it  will  put  this  feature 
of  your  business  on  a 
profit-making  basis,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  it  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  source  of 
loss.  Have  you  re¬ 
ceived  your  copy  of 
“Modern  Methods  in 
Drying  Clay  Ware’'? 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


mm ; 


Why  not  have  that  inefficient  dryer  converted  into  a 
modern  one  to  make  it  produce  the  same  service  as  a  new 
Justice  Dryer?  We  do  that  kind  of  work  regularly  and  save 
much  of  your  original  investment.  Write  us  about  your 
drying  difficulties  and  we  will  suggest  a  remedy. 


“Meco”  Improved  Cup  Elevator 

The  merits  of  this  elevator  will  astonish  you,  as  it  embodies  eveiy 
good  quality  that  an  elevator  ought  to  have.  Its  special  features  can 
be  briefly  summed  up  thus: 

A  top  drum  of  correct  size  to  bring  about  perfect  discharge  of  the 

clay.  .  . 

Exceptionally  rigid  post  brackets  with  journal  bearings  m  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  to  relieve  caps  of  undue  strain. 

Gearing  of  liberal  dimensions  to  bring  about  ease  of  operation 
and  minimum  power  in  operating. 

Boot  of  iron  and  steel  construction  with  large  openings  at  each 
side  and  sliding  door  at  end,  to  admit  a  regular  clay  shovel,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  about  free  and  easy  access  for  cleaning. 

Screws  in  take-up  boxes  accurately  machine  turned  with  square 
thread  operating  in  brass  nuts,  thus  preventing  “sticking”  of  these 
parts. 

A  slatted  pulley  in  boot  which  automatically  “cleans  itself.” 

High  grade,  exceptionally  heavy  canvas  belting  and  genuine 
Salem  buckets. 

A  wide  range  of  sizes  for  any  and  every  requirement  of  the  trade. 

A  price  that  is  astonishingly  low. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Selling  Agents: 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press 
The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher 


A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
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Is  Your  Equipment  an  Expense 

or  an  Investment? 

If  each  part  of  your  equipment  does  its  part  toward  running  your  plant  at  a 
profit  it  is  an  investment.  If  through  any  inferiority  or  defect  one  part  fails  to 
do  its  work,  causing  delays  and  loss  of  power  and  time,  immediately  it  becomes 
an  expense. 

On  the  Belting  Depends  the  Smooth  Running  of 

Practically  the  Whole  Plant 

What  happens  if  the  Main  Drive  needs  repairs?  The  whole  shop  waits.  It  is, 
therefore,  most  important  that  Belting  should  be  given  due  consideration  in 
your  equipment.  It  will  be  an  expense  unless  the  Belt  is  chosen  which  will  run 
most  economically.  SAWYER  BELTING  has  been  tried  out  for  every  class 
of  brick  work.  It  is  strong  and  durable,  even  and  true  running  and  it  with¬ 
stands  the  action  of  both  grit  and  moisture.  For  Main  Drives,  it  clings  to  the 
pulleys  and  transmits  all  the  power;  for  lesser  drives  there  are  various  widths 
and  plies,  and  for  conveying  there  are  special  widths  and  constructions. 


TRADE 


CANVAS  BELTING 


Use  the  Accompanying  Coupon 

S 

Sawyer 
Belting-  Co. 

Cleveland,  O. 


Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  want  to  know  how  to  make  my  Belt¬ 
ing  an  investment  and  why  Sawyer 
will  do  it. 


Name... 
Address. 
Date  —  , 
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BUILDERS 


OF 


COMPLETE  CLAYWORKING  PLANTS 


tautro  fin 

DRYERS 


Consulting  Engineers  for  Drying 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 


SEND  FOR  OUR  RECENT 
PUBLICATION 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Company 


417  So.  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO 
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R00KW00D  BATH  ROOMS 


MAT  GLAZE  FAIENCE  TILES  IN  SOFT  COLORS. 

ROOKWOOD  POTTERY  COMPANY 


Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


Architects’  Building,  ioi  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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THIS  BOOK  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  oeen  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  held  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer— one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 


Price 


$1.00 


T.  A.  RANDALL  ®  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled 

Record  of  Durability. 


in 


A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor- 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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Their  history  is  a  record  of  unusual 
success.  Continued  results  determine 
the  economic  value  of  a  machine 
rather  than  first  cost,  and  on  this  basis 
NEW  HAVEN  Machines  have  been 
proved  to  be  the  least  expensive  as 
well  as  the  greatest  profit- winners. 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


“New  Haven”  Vertical  Machine. 


New 

Haven 

Machines 

Have 

No 

Equal 

For 

Earning 

Capacity. 

They 

Are 

Built 

To  do 

The 

Work 

And 

They 

Do  it. 


‘!New  Haven”  Horizontal  Machine. 
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MIDDLE  WEST. 


OPEN  LETTER  ON  OPEN  PRICE. 


This  is  of  greatest  importance  to  every  clay  manufacturer  in  the  middle 
west  section  along  with  all  dealers  and  shippers  into  this  territory 

On  March  19th,  1914,  at  10  a.  m„  there  will  be  a  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
La.  balle  in  Chicago  to  consider  the  Open  Price  Policy 

,<T  ,™S  0r!Flnate?.fwith,  M,ru  Eddy  and  is  covered  generally  in  his  book 
The  New  GompetHion  Ihere  has  been  a  crying  need  of  something  of 
this  character  and  we  will  assure  you  that  there  is  no  desire,  nor  will  there 
be  anything-  done  at  this  meeting  which  is  not  perfectly  legal  and  logical. 

\\  e  include  the  middle  west  because  of  the  competing  of  the  plants  in 
the  several  states. 

We  already  have  the  support  of  some  in  each  line  of  manufacture  and 
dealers  and  shippers  of  such  standing  as  the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Associ¬ 
ation.  I  his  will  help  the  small  and  large  man  in  this  industry  and  will  do 
mortLtu°  bring  Clay  Proqucts  into  its  own  than  any  movement  of  recent  years. 

this  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  we  ask  you  to  make  all  other  en¬ 
gagements  so  that  they  will  not  conflict.  We  want  the  man  behind  the  gun 
and  who  will  come  equipped  to  do  work  with  full  authorization  from'his 

company  to  do  anything  which  this  meeting  may  bring  to  a  head,  within  the 
bounds  of  reason. 

We  will  have  one  meaty  talk  on  the  general  scheme  from  one  already 
in  operation  and  then  court  criticism.  We  will  be  compelled  to  insist  upon 
clear,  concise  arguments.  Inform  yourself. 

Come  equipped  to  effect  a  permanent  organization  with  such  data  as 

output  of  plant,  valuation  of  output,  etc.,  so  we  can  get  upon  some  tangible 
basis.  & 

Come.  Get  every  other  clay  man  you  see  to  come.  Write  me  your 
opinion  or  any  suggestions. 

ILLINOIS  CLAY  MANUFACTURERS’  ASS'N, 

A.  E.  Huckins,  Sec’y, 

D.  C.  Haeger,  Pres.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Aurora,  Ill. 
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Start  the  New  Year  Right  and  purchase  machinery  from 
us  and  you  will  always  be  Satisfied,  as  all  machinery 
manufactured  by  us  (C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.)  is  guaranteed. 


Double  Geared  Pug  Mill 


Single  Geared  Pug  Mill 


Mule  Truck 


Side  Dump  Car 


Feeder  or  Granulator 


The  Potts  Rocker 
Grate 

For  any  size  fire  box 
on  boiler  or  kilns 


Bottom  Dump  Car 


No.  6  Barrow 


No.  2  Barrow 


Double  Deck  Truck 


Clay  Elevator 


. J 

Single  Deck  Truck 


Write  us  for 
Prices. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


If  It’s  to  be  Had 
We  Have  It. 


Vertical  Brick  Machine 


Style  “A”  Mould  Sander 


Style  “P”  Compound 
Disintegrator  and  Crusher 


Style  “P”  Roller-Crusher 


Style  “B”  Winding  Drum 


Style  “A”  and  “P” 
Disintegrator 


POTTS 

SELF-STRIKING  SOFT  MUD 


and 


fire  brick  machine 


Guaranteed 
Capacity 
40,000  Brick 
Per  Day. 


Simple,  strong  and  durable. 

Self  striking,  never  fails,  and  is  always  on  the  job. 
JMo  working  parts  under  machine  or  in  the  clay. 

IDRITE  US  JtT  OtfCE  JiMD  SJfVE  MOMEY. 
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Louisville  ®  Nashville  Railroad 


“The  Attractive  Way  South” 


THE.  BEST  LINE  TO 

NEW  ORLEANS 

For  members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  National 
Paving  Brick  Association,  Ancient  Order  of  Chaldeans  and  their  friends  en- 
route  to  their  conventions  in  that  city,  March  2-7. 

This  line  operates  double  daily  train  service  between  Cincinnati,  Lou¬ 
isville,  Evansville,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  carrying 
through  electric  lighted  drawing-room  sleepers,  chair  cars  or  coaches,  and 
dining  cars.  The  equipment  and  roadbed  is  all  of  the  highest  class;  the 

dining  car  service  (a  la  carte)  the  finest  in  the  South. 

Trains  over  this  route  pass  through  the  most  attractive  section  of  the 
South  through  the  cities  of  Nashville,  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Mobile 
and  along  the  beautiful  Gulf  coast,  a  magnificent  sweep  of  bay-indented 
shore,  where  nature  offers  all  that  is  attractive  in  widespread  scenes  of 
land  and  water  beauty,  and  history,  tradition  and  romance  furnish  a  bac 
ground  at  once  mysterious  and  fascinating. 

Information  as  to  fares,  schedules,  etc.,  cheerfully  furnished  by  the 
following  representatives: 

F.  D.  BUSH,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  |.  ZEMPKE,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  519  Hippodrome  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

F.  E.  WEISS,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  1025  Majestic  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

P.  W.  MORROW,  N.  W.  Passenger  Agent,  332  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

J.  H.  MILLIKEN,  District  Passenger  Agent,  Louisville,  Ky. 

BEN  R.  GROVE,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  709  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  H.  DeTREVILLE,  City  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Evansville,  Ind. 

R.  C.  WALLIS,  Division  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  D.  PUSE.Y, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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Brick  Machinery— Wonderful  Progress 


A  short  generation  ago  machine  brick 
making  was  in  its  infancy,  the  few  machines 
in  use  so  crude  as  to  mark  but  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  prevailing  hand  and  horse 
power  method  of  the  times. 

The  invention  of  the  auger  brick  machine, 
however,  after  all  doubts  and  misgivings  had 
been  dispelled,  began  to  lend  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  to  clay  manufacture. 

Once  installed  into  popular  favor,  there 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  no  limit  to  the  ever 
increasing  demand  for  heavier  and  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines,  'which  found  machinery 
builders  rivalling  each  other  in  the  production 
of  these  colossal  types. 

Up  to  this  point  little  attention  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  mechanical  features  of  his  plant 
by  the  average  clay  man,  putting  up  the  best 
he  could  with  annoying  stoppages  and  break¬ 
downs.  giving  no  especial  study  to  machinery 
operation — it  failed  to  interest  him. 

About  this  time  something  happened  that 
began  to  turn  his  mind  towards  mechanical 
subjects.  The  automobile  began  its  great 
campaign  of  education.  First  it  was  gasoline 
versus  steam.  The  millions  spent  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  press  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  general 
public  began  to  attract  his  attention.  Buy  an 
auto  he  must,  if  not  now,  as  soon  as  he  could 
afford  it.  What  better  then,  than  begin  to  post 
himself  on  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
various  types  bidding  for  his  favor. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation  what  more 


natural  then,  than  he  should  look  a  little  closer 
into  the  operation  of  his  own  machinery.  En¬ 
gine,  shaftings,  gearings,  clutches,  transmis¬ 
sion.  rolling  stock,  everything  had  a  new  in¬ 
terest  to  him  now — there’s  no  mistake  about 
this,  gentlemen,  the  country  is  machinery  in¬ 
terested,  and  we  can  certainly  thank  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  largely  for  it. 

This  interest  is  taking  form  in  every  branch 
of  mechanics  in  the  country.  Interest  of  an 
active  kind  that  is  demanding  better  types  of 
machines  from  the  manufacturers.  Not  the 
type  that  ‘‘looks”  and  “listens”  good,  but  the 
one  that  “makes  good.”  and  for  which  the  in¬ 
terested  and  experienced  buyer  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  This  has  placed  the  progressive 
machinery  builder  decidedly  on  his  mettle  to 
produce  not  larger  and  heavier  types,  but 
rather  to  perfect  those  sizes  previously  at¬ 
tained;  improvement  in  shaftings,  and  gearings 
and  bearings,  methods  of  lubrication,  and  gen¬ 
eral  rigidity  and  strength  reinforcement;  this 
with  the  idea  paramount  of  minimization  of 
power  and  stoppage  and  repairs. 

This  company  has  caught  the  inspiration  of 
the  times,  and  our  greatest  concern  is  to  make 
“good  machinery  better.”  Our  products, 
whether  in  machinery,  dryers,  kilns,  will  be 
found  to  be  leaders  of  their  class. 

And  if  painstaking  attention  to  detail  and  an 
inborn  desire  to  please  prevails,  we  propose  to 
keep  them  there.  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Raymond 
Patented  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 


Resolve  to  Use 


Higher  heats  are  obtainable  with  the  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  than 
with  any  other  type  of  Dryer.  This  is  of  great  advantage  in  drying  shales,  fire-clays 
and  other  materials  which  stand  rapid  drying.  The  perfect  control  of  atmospheric  cir¬ 
culation  also  enables  you  to  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays.  Even  radiation  with  no  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  guards  against  damaged  ware. 

For  fuel  either  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  can  be  used.  The  saving  accomplished  with 
this  Dryer  has  in  some  instances  reached  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  You  can  easily  save 
more  than  half  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  built  wholly  of  fire-proof  materials  and 

will  last  a  lifetime. 

•  Ask  us  to  more  fully  explain  it.  Your  inquiry  does  not  place  you  under  any  obliga¬ 
tions.  Let  us  hear  from  you  now. 


Raymond  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio, 


The  C.  W. 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


U.  S.  A. 


STHE:  C 


Both  These  Appliances 


|  The  Raymond 
Patented  Producer 
Gas  Fired  Continuous  Kiln 
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This  kiln  places  the  temperature  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator 
' '  '  ,  £  ■*- 

Allows  him  to  handle  the  air  in  any  desired  proportions. 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compartment. 

*  .  :  ij  • 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  burner. 

. '  -j  •*  1  >  j A  i 
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Requires  less  labor  for  operation. 

Handles  all  the  fuel  at  one  point  and  utilizes  every  heat  unit. 


■  Dm!  J 


Reduces  your  fuel  costs  by  more  than  half. 

•• 

Gives  you  a  larger  per  cent  of  good  ware. 

Write  us  to-day.  We  are  interested  in  that  kiln  proposition  of  yours. 
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The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 
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The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 


n  <v  ■ 


The  Ideal 


The 


Features  of  Dry  Press  Building  . 

Are  Found  in 

The  Berg 

In  this  press  the  brick  gets  three  distinct  pres¬ 
sures,  which  eliminates  granulated  centers.  All 
working  parts  are  above  the  clay  line,  thus  guarding 
against  wear  of  the  parts  from  foreign  substances. 

The  plungers  are  adjustable.  Thickness  of  brick  can 
be  changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Simple,  strong  and 
easy  of  access.  Requires  less  operating  power  than 
any  other  press  doing  like  work. 

Berg  is  Best  by  Right  of  Superiority 


You’ll  Eventually  Buy 

This  Pulley 


because  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  type  of 
friction  clutch  pulley  being  manufactured  today. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate 
all  those  exasperating  clutch  troubles. 

Only  after  we  were  convinced  of  its  unequaled 
merits  did  we  offer  the  Raymond  Fritch  Clutch 
Pulley  to  the  clay  trades.  Do  you  want  a  detailed 
description?  Then  write  us  at  once. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton 


Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order* 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY- WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  rood  only  in  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  addlUonal  postace  required.) 

The  Clay-Worker  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50 


$4.20 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Roadmaker .  1.00 

Cement-Concrete  Age .  1.50 


2.75 


Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.70 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Popular  Electricity  and 
World’s  Advance .  1.50 


6.00 


Value . $8.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion .  .  1.50 

American .  l  „50 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$5.30 


Value, 


$8.00 


CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 


4.95 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator  .  i  50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.75 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.oo 

Dealers’  Record .  1.00 


Value . $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5  qq 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 


2.00 


7.00 


Value . $9.00 


If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  la  Just  what  you 
want,  write  ua  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 


Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.’ 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Workeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name  . 

Postofflce . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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Watch  for 

FIVE  DOLLAR  BILL! 


Now  Enroute  to  Your  Plant 


He  wants  to  know  if 
your  costs  per  thousand 
brick  are  going  up,  and 
your  price  going  down. 


He  can  convince  you  in  a  jiffy  that  without 


THE  RUST  CLAY  FEEDER  AND  MIXER 


at  work  in  your  plant,  you  are  chucking  5  good  dollars  to  the  birds 
every  day  you  are  in  operation. 


If  you  want  to  know  what  other  Clay  Manu-  ^  ILsisr 

facturers  have  accomplished, 

WRITE  NOW-RIGHT  NOW 

to  the 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 


Mention  The  Clat-Worker. 
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DON’T  IT  GRATE  ON  YOU  TO  LOSE  MONEY? 


THE  SHEAR-KLEAN  GRATE 


PERSONAL:  Will  the  manufacturer  who 
cusses  coal  bills  and  operating  costs  in, 
general,  calm  himself  a  moment;  realize 
that  he  is  to  blame  for  sticking  “to  the  old 
way'"  of  doing  things  and  then  tell  the 
Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co., 
at  Marion,  Ind.,  that  he’s  a  native  of 
“Missouri”  and  wants  to  be  shown! 


Such  a  man  will  learn  something  to  his 
interest  as  sure  as  you’re  born! 


With  “THE  OLD  WAY”  the  fireman  would  rather  burn 
the  coal  than  clean  the  tubes,  with  “THE  MARION  WAY” 
he  would  rather  clean  the  tubes  than  burn  the  coal.  Let  us 
start  THE  MARION  YOUR  WAY. 


(A  new  type  of  Boiler  Grate) 

enables  every  man  to  operate  his  plant  more  economically. 

It  burns  the  cheapest  grades  of  clinkering  coals,  and  keeps  the  fire  clean  at  all  times. 

The  SHEAR-KLEAN  has  everything  that  any  other  grate  has — and  in  addition,  has  a  very  effective 
“side-wise”  action — all  its  own. 


This  side-wise  shearing  and  crushing  action  effectually  removes  non-combustible  and  clinkering  forming 
material  from  beneath  the  fire-bed,  without  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the  live  coal  fire  above. 

If  you’ve  got  money  to  burn,  why,  all  right — 


BUT  THE  MAN  “SWEATING  BLOOD”  OVER  OPERATING  COSTS. 

CAN  SAY  “HELP”  AND  GET  HELP 

from  the  4 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  “Mentz”  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 
meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 

country. 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 
can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 
fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 

Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 

Write  for  information. 


O.  E3.  MENTZ 

Walllcin,  N.  V. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


YOU— LISTEN 


If  in  the  market  for  pans  or 
presses 

COME 
At  Our  Expense 

and  let  us  show  you  what  our 
machinery  is  doing  in  the  BEST 
PAYING  plants  of  the  country. 


Write  us  you  are 
coming  and  when. 


Our  Machines 


are 


BUSINESS 


If  that’s  what  you  mean, 

COME 


If  not— DON’T 


STEVENSON’S 


Presses  Going 
Like  Hot  Cakes 

Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 

No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 

and 

NEVER  WERE 


Our  Presses 

Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 

Just  landed  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  “from  Missouri”? 

If  you  want  a  new  press 
COME  at 

OUR  EXPENSE 


and 


Well  Show  You 
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Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 


Every  ClayworKcr  in  the  Land  Should  Have 
a  Copy  of  Prof.  Bleininger’s  BooR 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  CLAYS 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent.  This 
comprehensive  book  should  be  in  every  clayworker  s  library. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  Page  CHAPTER  IV.  Page 

prpfaf.p  ,  .  3  Vitrification— Range  of  Temperature— Rate  of 

Table  of  Contents! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ’. ! ! : : : : : : : : : .  4  Vitrification-Fire  Shrinkap-Fluiang Com- 

binations — Importance  of  Physical  Structure 

CHAPTER  I.  Rapidity  of  Fusion —Various  Stages  of  the 

Constituents  of  Clay— Clay  Substance— Quartz—  Process— Method  of  Determining  Porosity— Re- 

Feldspar —  Mica — Iron  Compounds  —  Ferrous  lation  Between  the  Specific  Gravity  ot  Clay 

Carbonate — Ferrous  Sulphide— Ferrous  Silicate  ^  and  Vitrification .  ‘ 

— Lime  Compounds— Sulphur — Carbon — Gases  7  CHAPTER  V. 

CHAPTER  II.  Coloration  —  Segers  Division  of  Clays  —  Various 

Watersmoking— Expulsion  of  Hygroscopic  W ater  Colors  Obtained  in  Red  Burning  Clays^Under 

—  Temperature  Required  —  Controlling  Kiln  Oxidizing  and  Reducing  Conditions  Blue 

Tprrmerature  . 25  smoking  —  Colorations  Possible  in  Cream  or 

lemperat  .  Buff  Burning  Clays— Producing  Green,  Brown, 

CHAPTER  III.  Grey,  Golden  and  Flashed  Brick . . 46 

Dehydration  and  Oxidation— Expulsion  of  Chem-  CHAPTER  VI. 

ical  Water— Carbonic  Acid  from  the  Carbon-  n  ,nr.a  OGde-Hem- 

ates — Sulphur  and  Carbon-Decomposition  of  Artificial  Brick  Colo^s-^a^.e^cmi): ^ide-(5- 

83 

Price  $2.00 


Sold  Only  by 


T.  A.  RANDALL  <3  CO 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


[f>T 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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No.  6  BricK  Machine,  Capacity  50,000  to  150,000 

A  brick  machine  of  largest  capacity  with  single  gear  driving  mechanism  of  new  and  improved  design. 

Tested  for  hours  at  a  speed  of  45  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  auger  shaft.  Remember,  engine 

spee  and  auger  shaft  speed  are  fixed  speeds,  and  the  less  transmitting  appliances  between  them  the  less 
power  required. 

This  machine  has  only  two  gears  and  four  bearings— a  reduction  of  three  bearings,  two  gears  and 
one  shaft,  as  compared  with  most  machines  of  large  size. 

The  bearings  are  very  large— from  in.  x  15  in.  to  9  in.  x  18  in. 

I  he  friction  clutch  pulley  runs  loose  on  a  in.  x  18  in.  bearing. 

The  gears  are  very  large,  thereby  reducing  tooth  load  and  side  strain  on  bearings  to  a  minimum ; 
therefore  reducing  power  required,  wear  and  tear  to  a  minimum. 

Gears  are  cut,  pinion  being  steel. 

Thrust  bearing  of  most  approved  design,  in  front  of  gear;  less  than  half  frame.  Outer  end  of  au-er 

shaft  supported  on  out-board  stand,  thereby  getting  distance  between  bearings,  and  again  reducing  side 
strain  and  friction. 

Sills  are  very  heavy  “I”  beams  with  heavy  channel  for  side  strain. 

Machine  can  be  taken  to  pieces  without  elevating  any  part;  will  run  equally  well  in  either  direction. 
Cutter  driving  mechanism  entirely  separated  from  more  important  wearing  parts,  and  get  any  speed 
in  either  direction. 

Standard  auger  shaft  for  brick  made  of  steel,  9l/2  in.  in  diameter,  with  inserted  adjustable  steel 
knives,  and  renewable  wearing  surface  or  shell.  Also  equipped  with  a  system  of  continuous  augers  and 

bushings,  telescoping  mouthpiece,  etc.,  for  any  kind  of  hollow  ware.  In  this  case,  the  shell  is  left  off  and 
knives  fit  over  shaft. 

A  close  examination  will  reveal  many  interesting  points  that  we  have  not  space  to  mention. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C.  STEELE,  <s  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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POWELL'S  PATENTED! 
SHALE  PLANER  i 


AR BUCKLE  &  CO 
RUSHVILLE  IND. 


appreciation 

Is  Shown  by  the  Clayworker  in  Equipment  That  Will 
Save  Him  Money  and  Improve  His  Product. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
the  hearty  response  we  are 
getting  from  trade  all  over 
the  clayworking  world  to  our 
latest  offering  to  the  industry 

THE  POWELL 
PATENTED 
SHALE  PLANER. 

No  one  more  than  the  clay- 
worker  appreciates  a  machine 
or  equipment  that  will  save 
him  money  and  improve  his 
product. 

This  the  Powell  Patented 
Shale  Planer  does  in  cutting 
out  the  use  of  dynamite,  and 
reducing  the  labor  to  prac¬ 
tically  a  one-man  proposition 
at  the  bank;  as  the  material 
is  cut  up  fine,  granulators  and 
rock  crushers  where  used,  can 
be  discontinued;  as  a  mixing 
agent  results  are  very  notice¬ 
able  in  the  improved  uniform 
quality  of  ware. 


Built  in  sizes  to  suit  any  condition  or  capacity. 

Write  for  particulars. 

ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 


RUSHVILLE, 


INDIANA 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


PUQ  MILLS 


Here  are  some  pug-  mills  which  are  different  from  the  ordinary.  They  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  design,  in  their  construction  and  in  their  operation.  While  of  the  open 
top,  open  front  pattern,  they  possess  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  either  the  open  or  the  closed  mill.  We  have  them  in  spur-g-eared  and 

bevel-geared,  single-geared  and  compound-geared,  pushing  and  pulling  patterns* 
large  and  small  sizes. 


THIS  IS  HOW  THEY  WORK 


The  top  and  front  end  are  open  but  each  knife  being  independently  adjustable 
for  pitch,  a  few  front  knives  are  set  flatter  than  the  others.  This  holds  the  clay  in 
the  mill  a  length  of  time  proportional  to  the  difference  in  pitch  of  the  front  and  rear 
knives.  You  can  set  the  knives  so  that  the  mill  will  run  over  at  the  discharge  end 
if  you  want  to. 

Ihe  clay  is  delivered  in  a  loose,  granular  form,  easily  fed  to  other  machines; 
not  in  large  irregular  shaped  chunks  which  clog  the  hoppers  and  chutes. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 
It  Explains  These  Pug  Mills  Fully 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Headquarters  at  New  Orleans  Convention  Week  Will  be  Room  L,  Mezzanine  Floor,  Grunewald  Hotel. 


n’.v &  2~HE: 


Why  these  six  Represses  are  all  “Cantons” 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILLS. 

July  5th,  1913. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — A  year  ago  last  March  we  in¬ 
stalled  our  first  Bonnot  Repress.  The  lining 
of  the  die  box  outwore  three  of  the  kind  we 
were  using,  and  this  among  other  advantages, 
induced  us  to  put  in  five  Bonnot  Presses  on  the 
yard  we  rebuilt  this  spring.  These  five  have 
repressed  on  an  average  of  16,000  blocks  each 
since  their  installation  in  March. 

We  consider  the  Bonnot  Represses  the  best 
consirueted  Repress  we  have  seen.  The  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  taking  up  lost  motion  is  one 
of  their  particular  advantages. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Puringtox  Paving  Brick  Co. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr, 

General  Manager. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Dies  W ore 
Three  Times 
As  Long 

Best  Means 
of 

Taking  Up 
Lost  Motion 


Several 

Interesting 

Features 

of  the 

Canton 

Repress 

When  you  buy  a  repress, 
you  want  a  machine  that 
will  give  you  a  good 
smooth  brick  of  good 
density.  You  want  a 
machine  that  has  as  few 
parts  as  possible  with 
the  wearing  parts  above 
the  die  and  out  of  the 
dirt — a  quick  and  con¬ 
venient  method  of 
changing  the  dies,  and 
an  easy  way  of  adjust¬ 
ing  pressure  and  thick¬ 
ness.  You  want  adjust¬ 
ments  for  taking  up 
wear,  and  a  smooth 
running  machine. 

The  Canton  Repress  is 
all  of  that — and  more. 

The  Bonnot 
Company 

Canton  Ohio 

909  N.Y.  Life  Bldg.  Kansas  City 
211  Higgins  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
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Why  is  BONNOT  Machinery  used  in  the  LARGEST 
and  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CLAY  PLANTS?  Ask  the 

men  who  use  it. 


No  10  Auger  Brick  Machine 

Capacity  7,500  Brick  Per  Hour 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 
Especially  adapted  for  Making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic  Cutting 
Tables,  Presses,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators,  Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  ad  on  page  183. 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  T  50  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
tnd  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 

Cutters. 


The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 


The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 


Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 


for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  canarit.V*  Th 

rryy  ^  » **  r&vr for 

o.=r  ,»„  revolutions  *  if' 

no,  necessary  ,„  slop  Ihe  brick  „,chi„«  ,„  br„ke„  wi„,.  „  a^e  JL 

L*e  6  CU“1"g  aPParatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained 
betng  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts’ 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oilind  rarriade 
IS  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam  Clutch  arna£e 

possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewaWe  stlel  pTies  mSm  “  ^  Simp,eSt 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 

Piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  wth  renewable  stee! 

plates  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  dive  „e 

feet  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention  C  l  T 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request.  attention.  Complete 


S-  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkib, 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 

Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  National  Paving  B  ‘ 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety— more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at eit  er  e 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capac.ty, 

signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 


Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  C  lay- Worker. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  WRENCH 

looks  closely  at  the  accessibility  of  a  brick  machine  for  he  knows  what 

it  costs  m  time  and  labor  to  dismantle  a  machine  to  get  at  the  bearings 
or  to  make  repairs.  5 

An  easily  and  quickly  repaired  and  rebabbitted  machine  means  not 

only  less  loss  of  time  in  making  repairs,  but  it  means,  also,  better  and 
more  accurate  repair  work. 

Notice  the  construction  of  the  Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Machine; 
slow,  silent-running  gearing;  only  two  shafts  to  keep  in  alignment; 
every  bearing  accessible  and  free  from  obstruction;  the  thrust  bearing 

separate  from  the  machine  l'rame-^re babbitted  or  the  sleeve  renewed 
i  without  disturbing-  any  other  bearing. 

Strong,  Economical,  Dependable— a  Satisfactory  Machine  both  to 
The  Man  Who  Does  and  The  Man  Who  Pays 


M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Pittock  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Brick  Pavement  tilled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


Residential  Sections 


Paving  Pitch  make  its  use  desirable 

Block  pavements— brick,  granite  or  wood- 
are  better  fitted  to  bear  the  hammering  of 
heavy  traffic  of  business  streets  when  Barrett’s 
Paving  Pitch  is  used  as  a  filler.  The  Pitch 
is  always  plastic  *and  acts  as  a  cushion  be¬ 
tween  the  bricks,  making  the  pavement  quiet 
enough  for  the  most  restricted  residential 
street.  The  traffic  noises,  even  on  granite 
pavements,  can  be  reduced  more  than  one- 
half  by  using  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  as  a 
filler. 

Coal  Tar  Pitch  has  been  known  to  the  engin¬ 
eering  and  contracting  fraternity  for  forty 
years  as  the  most  effective  waterproof  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  used  in  waterproofing  basements, 
tunnels,  etc.  It  is  most  natural  then,  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  brick  street  paving  to  make  a  water¬ 
proof  filler,  to  protect  the  foundation  and 
prevent  its  disintegration  by  water.  This 


protection  means  the  preservation  ui  < 
contour  of  the  street. 

But  little  investigation  is  needed  to  disc 
the  superiority  of  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 
is  always  plastic  and  always  adheres  to 
bricks,  no  matter  what  temperature 
weather  prevails. 

Asphalt  filler,  unless  applied  under  rare 
perfect  conditions,  remains  in  a  loose  s 
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BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Cleveland 


Minneapolis 

Seattle 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


Philadelphia 

Cincinnati 


Birmingham 


New  York 


Pittsburgh 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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For 

Sixty-Two 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost  of 
upKeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 


We  also  m&nu" 
facture  a  complete 
line  of 

Boilers,  E.ngines, 
Feed  Water 
Heaters, 
Tanks, 

Air  Receivers 
and  other  power 
plant  equipment. 


Send  for  bulletins. 


*pcm  Manufacturing  Co 


Works  at 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 
Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


These  cuts  show  the  principle  used  in 
All  of  Our  Double  Shaft  Combined  Ma¬ 
chines  and  Pug-  Mills.  Note  how  the 
Knives  on  the  Pug  Shafts  meet  and  in¬ 
terwork — how  the  Force  Feed  Knives  in¬ 
terwork  with  the  Knives  on  the  Auger 
Shaft. 


Elevation  of  Double  Shaft  Pug  Mill 


Elevation  of  Double  Shaft  Combined  Machine 


Cross  Section  of  Auger  End  of  Double  Shaft  Machine 

This  arrangement  makes  the  most  thorough  Pug¬ 
ging  Device  known.  Read  on  the  opposite  page  what 
some  of  the  Largest  and  most  Prominent  Clayworkers 
have  to  say  about  Our  Machines  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  If  they  will  do  such  work  for  them,  isn’t  there 
a  possibility  that  they  may  do  so  for  you?  We  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  full  information  on  request. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Qeijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkke. 
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TKtc  Ua  it  shoftom  Bros.Pottcrij  Co. 


MAXt’KACTI  •  ItlClis  OK 

HIGH  GRAINS  STONEWARE 

IN  Al.l. 

.STANDARD  SHAPES  AND  SIZES 


Uosj\iIk\01tio,r.S,A.  July  3,  1913. 


J «  D .  Fit®  Co.. 

Plymouth.  0. 

Gentlemen: 

Answering  your  Inquiry  of  the  2nd  Inst.,  are 
pressed  to  advise  that  the  two  double  shaft  pug  mills 
which  we  recently  purchased  from  you,  are  giving  excellent 
satisfaction.'  We  are  pugging  both  soft  and  stiff  clay  on 
theqe  mills  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their 
capacity . 

*e~ consider  them  the  best  mills  for  our  use 

we  have  ever  had. 

These  mills  pug  clay  In  good  uniform  temper, 

with  no  chunks. 

On  our  atirr  mill,  we  are  pugging  a  12  inch  column 
of  clay  for  our  leeks  Jar  Machine,  which  we  are  using  direct 
In  the  machine  without  any  wedging  whatever,  He  simply  cut 
the  column  as  It  Is  pugged  from  the  mill.  In  the  correct  size 
for  the  Jar  they  are  to  be  used  for,  and  then  place  them  In 
the  machine  to  make  Into  Jars  direct  from  the  mill. 

*e  are  pleased  to  recommend  thesq  mills  to  all 
manufacturers  of  clay  products,  and  especially  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  stoneware,  line. 

Yours  very1  truly, 

THE  RaN^BOTTOM  BROS.  POTTERY  CO, 


JWRwt 


C  f  HOVT.  PmcmifttMT 


A  A  P*at,'«ctr»»v 


Red  Wing  Union  StonewareCo. 

stBvict  MANUFACTURERS 

av.uTV 

CAPACITY  10.000.000  SAULOMS 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 

J.  D.  Pate  Co., 

Plymouth,  0. 

Gentlemen: - 

Some  two  years  ago  we  purchased  two  of  your  double  shaft  combina¬ 
tion  brick  and  tile  machines  to  be  used  for  pug  mills  and  for  your 
Information  will  say  that  we  believe  they  are  the  best  machines  of 
their  kind  on  the  market.  Our  clay  Is  extremely  plastic  and  hard  to 
pug.  We  have  tried  a  great  many  other  pug  mills  but  none  or  them 
give  U3  the  capacity  desired.  Do  not  believe  we  would  have  any 
difficulty  In  pugging  75  tons  per  day  with  one  of  your  machines  If  we 
desired  that  quantity. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  W .  Union  Stoneware  Co. 


The  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co. 


CSTAOUSMEO  1056 


AkRON.OhIO.  July  11,  1913. 


E.  H.  Fate,  President, 

The  J.  D.  Ft»te  Company, 

Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:- 

In  response  to  your  favor  of  the  2nd  inst,,  beg 
to  state  that  the  Imperial  Combined  Machine  which  you  mado 
for  us  some  time  ago  is  being  used  for  pugging  cr  mirir.g 
clay  aftor  it  cones  from  tl-.o  cashing  machine,  and  we  arc 
pleased  to  state  that  it  is  the  very  host  machine  wo  have 
over  owned  for  this  purpose.  To.  therefore,  do  not  liecit3to 
to  recommend  it  to  anyone  that  may  liavo  use  for  a  machine 
of  this  kind. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  BOBINSON  CLAY  PPODPCT  CO. 


Manage  r.  “\ 
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OUOIH6  AND  CONTRACTS  TAKEN  SUflJtCT  TO  ACCIDENTS.  STRIKES  OR  CAUSES  RIVONO  OUR  CONTROL 


TOWER 
PACKING 
MATERIAL 
A  SPECIALTY 


•KNIGHT’  ACID  BRICK 
8"  x  4*  a  2- 


MAURICE  A.  KNIGHT 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

ACID-PROOF  CHEMICAL  STONEWARE 

ACID  BRICK,  SPECIAL  WARE  AND  JUGS 

926  E.  Market  St. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
OF  CHEMICAL 
AND  ACID  PROOF 
STONEWARE 
APPARATUS. 
STANDARD 
OR  SPECIAL 


Akron,  Ohio,  July  10th.  13. 


TOWER  TILE 
Any  shape  or  size  up  to 
60*  s  36"  a  6* 


CHEMICAL  RINGS 
4**3',  4*i6' 
6'*6*,  8"  *8" 


SPECIAL 

TOWER  PACKING 
Of  Any  kind 


FAUCETS 

Bib,  Straightway  Spigot, 
Threaded.  Plain  or 
Flanged 


ACID  STORAGE  JARS 
1  (o  500  gal.  capacity 
any  chape 


ACID  TANKS 
any  chape,  size  or 
capacity 


SPECIAL  PACKING  OR 
STORAGE  JARS 


CHEMICAL  PIPE 
with  Socket  Flanged 
or  Tapar  Connections 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company, 

Plymouth,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: - 

Am  pleased  to  advise  that  your  double  shaft 
combined  machines  for  pugging  clay,  as  well  as  other 
machines,  dies  and  parte,  are  giving  very  efficient 
and  satisfactory  results. 

Further,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  your  prompt 
and  careful  attention,  to-gether  with  your  courteous 
treatment,  Is  pleasing  to  say  the  least. 

Yours  very  truly. 


JUCS 

Shoulder  or  Drug f  isl 
Jfc  gei.  to  1 5  gal#. 

MEAT  TUBS 
10  to  60  gaL 


CARBOY  STOPPERS 


DIPPING  BASKETS 
cad  Jon 


ACID  PITCHERS 


BUNSEN 

BURNER  GUARDS 


STILLS,  KETTLES 
and  Evaporating  Pan* 


BLEACHING  JARS 
VlN  FACT  ANYTHING 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


February,  1914 


VrO&.7<.£LZl 


Vol.  LXI,  No.  2 


Machine  and  Hand  Brick  Molds  of  Every  Description, 

Built  of  Air  Dried  Stock 


i 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  Brick  Mold  than  the  one  I  will  sell  you  at  a 
reasonably  low  price.  I  have  made  a  life-time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Brick  Molds  and  their  use  in  different  clays  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  use  only  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  Each  partition  is  riveted  at  end — 
no  curling-  of  irons.  Special  screws,  threaded  full  length,  which  will  not  loosen. 

The  above  is  a  clean,  solid  mold  that  will  give  you  the  best  service.  I  make  a 
specialty  of  outfitting  complete  plants. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  any  further  information. 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 


Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


I 


A  Change  in  Name  But  Not  in  Quality 


STILL 


a 


THE  LAKEWOOD  LINE” 


AND  STILL 

“BUILT  TO  LAST” 


“LaKewood”  Dryer  Cars. 
“LaKewood”  RacR  Cars. 
“LaKewood”  Clay  Cars. 
“LaKewood”  Flat  Cars. 


“LaKewood”  Brick  Repress. 
“LaKewood”  Kiln  Bands. 
“LaKewood”  Transfers. 
“LaKewood”  Turntables. 


For  BricKyards,  Quarries  and  Industrial  Plants 


The  LaKewood  Engineering  Company 

(Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St.  Pittsburgh:  1202  Fulton  Bldg. 

New  YorK:  50  Church  Street,  Room  1452 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkkk. 


MARCH,  1914 
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Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  largest  and  most  promi* 
nent  manufacturers  of  clay  products  in  the  world  who 
are  using  our  machinery. 

The  reason  they  have  sent  us  their 
business  is  not  on  account  of  the 
price,  but  it  is  because  we  have  had 
forty  years’  successful  experience  in 
knowing-  how  to  do  things. 

These  firms  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain 
Tile,  Fire  Proofing,  Wall  Coping 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Clay  Products  line. 

Capital  City  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Independent  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Winslow  &  Co., 

Portland,  Me. 

New  York  State  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Patton  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 

Patton,  Pa. 

National  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Webster  City,  Iowa 

Marshalltown  S.  P.  &  T.  Co., 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

What  Cheer  Clay  Products  Co., 

What  Cheer,  Iowa 

The  Granite  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

Windsor  Clay  Products  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

THE,  TAPLIN,  RICE,=CLERKIN  CO., 

AKron,  Ohio 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  the  best 
Sewer  Pipe  and  Clayworking  Machinery 
“that  produces  the  results”  withou  ttrouble 
to  the  manufacturer,  in  the  United  States. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  No.  29. 

— —  -  — 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Built  Like  a  Corliss  Engine 


BONNOT 


NO.  17  HOLLOW-WARE  MACHINE. 


With  solid  bed  plate  and  the  highest  type  of  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  throughout.' 


It  is  designed  especially  for  hollow-ware  and  includes  the  features 
that  such  a  machine  should  possess. 


ist.  A  solid  bed  plate  to  give  rigidity. 

2nd.  Thrust  bearing  of  the  marine  type  having  3  times  as  much 
bearing  surface  as  any  other  hollow-ware  machine. 

3rd.  Provision  for  adjusting  the  nozzle  to  compensate  for  wear  on 
the  auger — the  most  convenient  arrangement. 

4th.  Gears  machine-cut  from  steel,  fully  housed  and  running  in 
oil  bath. 

5  th.  All  bearings  accurately  bored  and  bushed  with  bronze  re¬ 

movable  bushings. 

6th.  Three  sizes  of  augers  and  liners  to  suit  different  sizes  of 
hollow-ware. 

THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

See  additional  ads  on  pages  530  and  531. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 

FOR  CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  GRAVEL,  STONE  AND  CEMENT. 

Anything  You  Want  in  Perforated  Metal. 


Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  sizes  shown  above;  they  are  a  few  of 
the  many  that  we  make. 

We  have  sizes  suitable  for  DRY  PAN  SCREENS,  CAR  DECKS,  CONVEYORS, 

Etc. 

Tell  us  of  your  needs  that  we  may  send  you  samples. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No.  624  North  Union  Ave. 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Fie. 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top.  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


ATLAS  CAR  Sc  7VVFX3. 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


No.  217-E. 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 


•'{4.1 


FOR  DRYERS 


MEANS  UNIT-CONTROL 


The  “UNI-TROL”  Dryer  is  a  dryer  so  designed  that 
each  tunnel  or  compartment  is  operated  as  a  unit. 

It  is  a  dryer  in  which  the  tempering,  drying  and  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  product  is  accomplished  without  it  being  moved, 
each  compartment  being  absolutely  under  control  at  all  times 
as  to  temperature,  volume  and  velocity  of  air. 

The  air  is  controlled  from  a  central  station  and  may 
be  instantly  changed  to  suit  conditions.  The  operating  de¬ 
vice  is  most  unique,  yet  simple. 

The  “UNI-TROL”  Dryer  enables  the  clay  manufac¬ 
turer  to  dry  his  product,  even  that  most  sensitive  to  heat 
conditions,  very  rapidly  yet  satisfactorily,  owing  to  the 
method  of  heat  application  and  means  afforded  by  this  type 
of  dryer  for  the  removal  of  saturated  air. 

The  drying  facilities  of  “UNI-TROL”  Dryers  are 
such  as  to  meet  the  most  varied  conditions  encountered. 

The  man  who  needs  a  dryer  knows  what  he  wants 
when  he  sees  a  “UNI-TROL”  Dryer  at  work. 


HA  VE  YOU  SEEN  ONE? 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  St.  CHICA< 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


I“0TD  af««  PRESS 
*  SpECJAL 

CHtcaoo 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company 


Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Ammeter*. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analyslsts  and  Chemists. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Antomatlo  Clay  Bln  Emptier. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Antomatlo  Catting  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Tracks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  A  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  A  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  A  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin,  Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co..  The  L.  E. 

!  Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Boll ding) 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Chicago  Retort  A  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving) 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 

1  Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co..  The 
Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn, 
tbirington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Tburber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 


Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery, 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Onio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Loaders. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mad). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mad). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  A  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Becntter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch.  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  I*  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co..  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  A  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt.  Anton. 

Tates,  Alfrtd. 


Cable  Conveyors. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crashers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The 
Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clatches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

Clinton  Metallic  Paint  Co. 
National  Paint  A  Manganese  Co. 
Rlcketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hesslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  A  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Mueller  Brsst  TPI 


Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tils). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  A  Co.,  El  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  A  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  A  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  A  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  EJngr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  A  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  A  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Oar  A  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co..  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  349.) 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Sold  by  the  Cc  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IIND 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


Still  in  the  Lead 


and 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 


CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Mention  Ths  Clay-Wokker. 
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Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfgr.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freeae  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

National  Dry  Klin  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Klin  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 

A,  •  r 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Electric  Equipment. 

Westlnghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 


Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

BLoomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
RoCkwood  Mfg.  Co..  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rlce-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Hand  Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

.(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard,  Fire  Brick  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  351.) 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 


Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles.  Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc.  Hand  presses, 
molds  in  metal  and  plaster.  Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  inter¬ 
lockings,  Spanish  S  or  mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles. 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing  tiles. 

MUELLER  BROS. 

1436  MacKlind  Aye.,  (on  Frisco  Tracks)  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 


A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses,  pug  mills,  single 
and  double  shaft  clay  feeders,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens, 
cutting  tables. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any  size  and  combination. 

Lubricating  Dies  Operated  by  Pump.  New 
System  of  Interlocking  Hollow  Building  Blocks. 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Wokkeb 
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BEST  WAY 


For  You  To  Measure  The  Superior  Ability  Of  The 


Is  to  investigate  and  buy  one;  of  what  you  expect  rather  than 
what  we  offer;  what  the  machine  will  do,  more  than  what  we  say. 


SUPERIOR.  IN  ACTION  AND  COMPARISON 


BUSY  GRINDING  SHALE 

An  Active  Story  of  Progress. 

Cheaper  to  install  and  operate.  Greatest  output.  Describe  your  material, 
name  required  tonnage  and  mesh  screen  used. 

Write  For  Particulars. 

American  Pulverizer  Company, 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 


Fed  With  26  Inch  Belt  Conveyor 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobke& 
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Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R 

Insurance. 

Campbell  &  Randall. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Callaway  Engrr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Klin  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 


Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co  ,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Schurs  Oil  Burner  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Faints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Foidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Bqulpment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
ei  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

.  Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  El 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Ralls  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Brlok). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  357.) 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery 

TheHest  and  Most  Practical 
and  for  yill  Capacities, 

GUARANTEED  ACAINST  BREAKAGE. 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  BEST  KILNS 
AND  FURNACES. 


Selling  Agents  for  Schurs  Perfect  Oil 
Burners,  for  kilns  of  all  kinds — boilers 
and  every  place  where  heat  is  wanted. 
Over  10,000  in  nse. 

Write  for  prices  and  full  information 
and  catalog. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co. 

Century  Blog.,  St.  Louis,  Rio. 

Lieber’s  Code.  Long  Distance 

Cable  Address,  ’Phone 

GRATH,  St.  Louis.  Bell,  Main  235. 


PRESS  BRICK 

and 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Westinghouse  Motors  Driving  Machinery  in  a  Southern  Brick  Plant. 


This  Modern  Brick  Plant 

Is  Operated  by  Westinghouse  Individual  Motor  Drive 

Westinghouse  brick  plant  specialists  assisted  in 
the  selection  and  layout  of  the  plant,  and  as  a 
result  a  convenient  arrangement,  giving  econom¬ 
ical  transmission  of  power  was  obtained. 

These  experts  are  at  your  service,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  come  to  your  plant  to  outline  a  system 
of  drive  that  will  assure  economy  and  reliability. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
TACOMA,  WASH. 
TOLEDO,  O. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

•Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  of  Texas. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
BLUE  FIELD,  W.  VA. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
BUTTE,  MONT. 
CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CINCINNATI.  O. 
CLEVELAND.  O. 
COLUMBUS,  O. 
•DALLAS,  TEX. 
DAYTON,  O. 
DENVER,  COL. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
•EL  PASO,  TEX. 


DISTRICT  OFFICES 

•HOUSTON,  TEX. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
JOPLIN,  MO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
MEMPHIS.  TENN. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
OMAHA,  NEB. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Brick  Machinery — Wonderful  Progress 


A  short  generation  ago  machine  brick 
making  was  in  its  infancy,  the  few  machines 
in  use  so  crude  as  to  mark  but  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  prevailing  hand  and  horse 
power  method  of  the  times. 

The  invention  of  the  auger  brick  machine, 
however,  after  all  doubts  and  misgivings  had 
been  dispelled,  began  to  lend  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  to  clay  manufacture. 

Once  installed  into  popular  favor,  there 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  no  limit  to  the  ever 
increasing  demand  for  heavier  and  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines,  which  found  machinery 
builders  rivalling  each  other  in  the  production 
of  these  colossal  types. 

Up  to  this  point  little  attention  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  mechanical  features  of  his  plant 
by  the  average  clay  man,  putting  up  the  best 
he  could  with  annoying  stoppages  and  break¬ 
downs.  giving  no  especial  study  to  machinery 
operation — it  failed  to  interest  him. 

About  this  time  something  happened  that 
began  to  turn  his  mind  towards  mechanical 
subjects.  The  automobile  began  its  great 
campaign  of  education.  First  it  was  gasoline 
versus  steam.  The  millions  spent  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  press  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  general 
public  began  to  attract  his  attention.  Buy  an 
auto  he  must,  if  not  now,  as  soon  as  he  could 
afford  it.  What  better  then,  than  begin  to  post 
himself  on  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
various  types  bidding  for  his  favor. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation  what  more 


natural  then,  than  he  should  look  a  little  closer 
into  the  operation  of  his  own  machinery.  En¬ 
gine,  shaftings,  gearings,  clutches,  transmis¬ 
sion,  rolling  stock,  everything  had  a  new  in¬ 
terest  to  him  now — there’s  no  mistake  about 
this,  gentlemen,  the  country  is  machinery  in¬ 
terested,  and  we  can  certainly  thank  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  largely  for  it. 

This  interest  is  taking  form  in  every  branch 
of  mechanics  in  the  country.  Interest  of  an 
active  kind  that  is  demanding  better  types  of 
machines  from  the  manufacturers.  Not  the 
type  that  “looks”  and  “listens”  good,  but  the 
one  that  “makes  good,”  and  for  which  the  in¬ 
terested  and  experienced  buyer  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  This  has  placed  the  progressive 
machinery  builder  decidedly  on  his  mettle  to 
produce  not  larger  and  heavier  types,  but 
rather  to  perfect  those  sizes  previously  at¬ 
tained;  improvement  in  shaftings,  and  gearings 
and  bearings,  methods  of  lubrication,  and  gen¬ 
eral  rigidity  and  strength  reinforcement;  this 
with  the  idea  paramount  of  minimization  of 
power  and  stoppage  and  repairs. 

This  company  has  caught  the  inspiration  of 
the  times,  and  our  greatest  concern  is  to  make 
“good  machinery  better.”  Our  products, 
whether  in  machinery,  dryers,  kilns,  will  be 
found  to  be  leaders  of  their  class. 

And  if  painstaking  attention  to  detail  and  an 
inborn  desire  to  please  prevails,  we  propose  to 
keep  them  there.  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Raymond 
Patented  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 


P 

Resolve  to 


Higher  heats  are  obtainable  with  the  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  than 
with  any  other  type  of  Dryer.  This  is  of  great  advantage  in  drying  shales,  fire-clays 
and  other  materials  which  stand  rapid  drying.  The  perfect  control  of  atmospheric  cir¬ 
culation  also  enables  you  to  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays.  Even  radiation  with  no  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  guards  against  damaged  ware. 

For  fuel  either  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  can  be  used.  The  saving  accomplished  with 
this  Dryer  has  in  some  instances  reached  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  You  can  easily  save 
more  than  half  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  built  wholly  of  fire-proof  materials  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ask  us  to  more  fully  explain  it.  Your  inquiry  does  not  place  you  under  any  obliga¬ 
tions,  Let  us  hear  from  you  now. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


Both  These  Appliances 


This  kiln  places  the  temperature  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
Allows  him  to  handle  the  air  in  any  desired  proportions. 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compartment. 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  burner. 
Requires  less  labor  for  operation. 

Handles  all  the  fuel  at  one  point  and  utilizes  every  heat  unit. 

Reduces  your  fuel  costs  by  more  than  half. 

Gives  you  a  larger  per  cent  of  good  ware. 

Write  us  to-day.  We  are  interested  in  that  kiln  proposition  of  yours. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Ideal  Features  of  Dry  Press  Building 

Are  Found  in 


The  Berg 


In  this  press  the  brick  gets  three  distinct  pres¬ 
sures,  which  eliminates  granulated  centers.  All 
working  parts  are  above  the  clay  line,  thus  guarding 
against  wear  of  the  parts  from  foreign  substances. 

The  plungers  are  adjustable.  Thickness  of  brick  can 
be  changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Simple,  strong  and 
easy  of  access.  Requires  less  operating  power  than 
any  other  press  doing  like  work. 

The  Berg  is  Best  by  Right  of  Superiority 


You’ll  Eventually 

This  Pulley 

because  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  type  of 
friction  clutch  pulley  being  manufactured  today. 

It  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate 
all  those  exasperating  clutch  troubles. 

Only  after  we  were  convinced  of  its  unequaled 
merits  did  we  offer  the  Raymond  Fritch  Clutch 
Pulley  to  the  clay  trades.  Do  you  want  a  detailed 
description?  Then  write  us  at  once. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving'  Steam  Shovels. 
The  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 
Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Slips. 

Corundum  Products  Co. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Auto  Steam  Shovel  Co 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Klin  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Hlinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marlin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Steverson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co..  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


FREIGHT  RATES  ON  BRICK 

WHAT  THEY  ARE  AT  PRESENT  AND  CHANGES  AND 
ADVANCES  PROPOSED  BY  THE  RAILROADS. 

Schedules  of  rates  from  and  to  any  set  of  points  carefully 
compiled  by  the  Lent  Traffic  Company,  Oliver  Building, 
Pittsburgh. 

Every  brick  shipper  should  have  this  information  for  his 
guidance  and  protection. 

Know  your  own  rates;  what  they  are  likely  to  be,  and 
what  your  competitor  pays.  Write  the  LENT  TRAFFIC 
COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  stating  your  wants. 


RATES  SUPPLIED  AT  NOMINAL  COST. 


Mention  The  Clay -Worker 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE, 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stanislaus  Mitchell,  Pres. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co, 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


The  purpose  of  THE  BUREAU  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Fire  Insurance 
on  the  plants  of  members. 

Only  clayworking  plants  in  good  physical  condition,  and  under  good  manage¬ 
ment  are  accepted — all  other  risks  are  excluded.  The  Bureau  does  no  business  with 
the  public  and  is  solely  for  the  protection  of  its  members. 

If  a  clay  manufacturing  corporation  owned  and  operated  one  hundred  plants, 
on  which  they  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  pay  approximately  $50,000  annually 
for  fire  protection,  they  would  undoubtedly  create  an  insurance  fund.  From  this 
fund  they  would  deduct  their  annual  losses,  and  place  the  remainder  to  an  insurance 
reserve  account  as  a  savings.  A  manufacturer  owning  one  or  two  plants  could  not 
do  this,  but  such  is  made  possible  through  this  Bureau,  by  reason  of  the  facilities 
afforded,  for  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  similar  situated,  to  co-operate  in  pool¬ 
ing  their  insurance  premiums. 

From  the  premiums  paid  into  the  Bureau,  there  is  deducted  a  small  percentage 
to  cover  operating  expenses  of  the  Bureau;  likewise,  all  fire  losses  that  might  occur. 
The  difference  between  the  amounts  deducted  for  operating  expenses  and  losses  is 

returned  proportionately  among  the  members  participating  in  the  Bureau. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  assets  of  the  Bureau  are  at  all  times  in  charge  of,  and  in  matter  of  invest¬ 
ment,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The  plan  of  operation  of 
the  Bureau  is  not  new,  but  has  been  successfully  applied  by  many  trade  and  manu¬ 
facturing  associations  of  various  kinds,  and  all  have  been  most  successful  in  reduc= 
ing  the  cost  of  their  fire  insurance  to  a  minimum.  With  its  financial  backing, 
the  indemnity  offered  by  this  Bureau  to  its  members  is  as  good  and  as  safe  as  can 
be  purchased. 

Any  further  information  desired  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Clay  Products  Reciprocal  Insurance  Bureau. 

CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 

Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
HAVE  YOU  WASTED? 


Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  Bureau  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  fifteen  years,  less  than  one  hun= 
dred  manufacturers  of  clay  products  have  paid  to 
insuring  corporations  for  fire  insurance  covering 
their  plants,  $513,657.30.  In  return  they  received 
in  reimbursement  for  fire  losses,  $145,590.84,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  insuring 
corporations  of  $368,066.46. 

Is  this  not  an  expensive  form  of  protection,  and 
a  waste  of  your  money?  It  is  an  expense  which 
you  can  remedy  by  co-operating  with  the  Bureau, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  All  About  It. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkek. 
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Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BEST. 

“WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?” 


IRONSTONE  BLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 


The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAYING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 


Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


i 


j 


C.  C.  Orthwein,  Pres.  L,  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

W.  Po  Whitney,  Gen.  Man.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  tor  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  building  brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pitre  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays, 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
«  years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

VnHHHBHnBMHHnflHanRBBEBnH 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Z2±S- 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  1 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  BrolMood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  Ofiio  1 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS  |  1 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  snaie  arid  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks.  1  I 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire =Cut- Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 

PA1Buu.D.Na  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  founE'aW^  I 

The  Barr  Clay  Co.  1  1 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III.  1 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  III. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

jncflfOY  VITRIFIED  BRICII GODIPHNT 1 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1 

“McAVOY  BLOCK”  | 

PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification — Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


TheDeckmanDu 

CLEVELAa| 


C.P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 


The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 


<< 


Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricR  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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The  Chambers  Brickmaking 

Machinery 


The  No.  10  Auger  Brick  Machine  with  No.  5  Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

Guts  Building  Brick,  Hollow  Brick  and  various  thicknesses  and  lengths  of  Furnace  Block  Material. 

Auger  Brick  Machines  of  Various  Capacities  with  Rotary 

End-Cut  and  Side-Cut  Tables. 

Special  Machines  for  Street  Paving  Block 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clat- Worker. 


For  Sand  Molded  or  Water-Struck  Soft  Mud  Brick 


Weight  about  1  9,000  lbs. 

A  substantial  machine 
constructed  of  iron  and  steel 
and  designed  along  well 
established  lines  for  ma¬ 
chinery  of  this  class. 

Improved  relief  mechan¬ 
ism  for  mold  pusher,  located 
at  rear  of  machine  away 
from  interference  with  oper¬ 
atives  and  from  waste  ma¬ 
terial. 

Plunger  box  is  enclosed 
and  surplus  clay  discharged 
back  into  the  mam  chamber. 

Machine  built  for  either 
right  or  left  feeding. 

Crank  shaft  of  forged 
steel  made  in  one  piece  and 
with  three  journal  bearings. 

Cross  head  of  cast  steel. 

Plunger  connecting  rods 
of  steel. 


FOR  FIRE  BRICKS  AND  THICK  REFRACTORY  BLOCKS. 

Our  customer  for  the  first  machine  has  already 
duplicated  his  order  with  us. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Belmont 

Sand  Molded  Brick  Machine 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


The  Standard 

NATURAL  DRAFT  STEAM  SYSTEM 

Brick  Drier 


WHATEVER  variety  of  clay  you 
put  into  it- --no  matter  what  treat¬ 
ment  its  nature  requires— -the  drying  is 
accomplished  so  successfully  that  you’d 
think  The  Standard  Drier  was  designed 
especially  for  drying  that  particular  kind 
of  clay. 

Its  remarkable  adaptability  and  other 
features  of  superiority  are  explained 
in  our  new  catalog.  Write  for  it. 
Address:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln 
Co.,  1 547  McCarty  St.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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elude  the  young,  progressive,  virile  clayworkers  of  the  land,  to 
whom  we  may  look  with  full  faith  and  hope  for  effective  work 
in  the  years  to  come.  There  is  no  lack  of  “young  blood’’  in 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  as  the  proceedings  of  our  convention  amply 
prove.  Note  the  contributions  of  such  young  men  as  Warren 
Ittner,  Paul  Beer,  J.  C.  Schaffer  and  A.  V.  Bleininger.  Then 
scrutinize  the  roster,  and  the  reader  will  find  it  dotted  over 
with  the  names  of  the  best  young  blood  in  the  industry.  Pres¬ 
ident  Eben  Rodgers  himself  stands  as  a  type  of  the  best  young 
men  in  business  life  today,  and  those  who  are  coming  after 
him  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  the  Association. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION,  HELD  IN  NEW 
ORLEANS,  LA.,  MARCH  2  TO  7,  1914.* 


HAPPY  DAYS  were  all  the  days  spent  in  New  Orleans  by 
those  who  attended  the  twenty-eighth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 
The  very  atmosphere  of  the  Crescent  City  is  redolent  of  hospi¬ 
tality  and  good  cheer,  and  while  our  national  conventions  have 
always  been  noted  for  good  fellowship, 
that  spirit  was  particularly  felt  and  en¬ 
joyed  during  the  recent  convention. 

There  were  more  early  arrivals  than 
at  any  previous  convention.  President  W. 

H.  H.  Rogers  and  Vice-President  C.  P. 

Mayer  were  contestants  for  first  honor  in 
that  respect,  both  having  gone  to  New 
Orleans  ten  days  in  advance  in  order  to 

I 

witness  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities,  and  a 
number  of  others  were  close  on  their 
heels.  Monday,  the  2d,  found  the  lobby 
»  of  the  Grunewald  Hotel  thronged  with 
*  friends  of  years  gone  by.  A.  R.  Root  and 
|  Theo.  A.  Randall,  who  have  never  missed 
n  a  single  one  of  the  twenty-eight  conven- 

II  tions,  were  greeted  with  unusual  warmth 
by  the  old-time  members,  as  were  also  the 
trio  of  veterans,  D.  V.  Purington,  J.  A. 

Blaffer  and  W.  D.  Gates,  charter  mem¬ 
bers,  who  have  never  wavered  in  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  organization,  though  they 
have  not  been  able  to  attend  some  of  the  conventions  of  late 
years.  The  affections  of  a  lifetime  found  expression  in  the 
'  strong  hand  clasps,  and  close  observers  noted  a  hazy  dimness 
in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  veterans  of  the  Association  when 
greetings  were  exchanged.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this 
that  the  Association  is  composed  chiefly  of  “has-beens.”  The 
reverse  is  true,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  in- 


Large  Attendance. 

The  attendance  was  large,  considering  the  long  distance 
most  of  the  delegates  had  to  travel.  It  totaled  more  than  four 
hundred,  including  the  women,  of  whom  there  were  more  than 
one  hundred  present.  Here,  too,  many  old  and  dear  friend¬ 
ships  were  renewed,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Eudaly  being  present  for  the 
first  time  for  several  years;  and  be  it  said,  the  women  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  have  maintained  close,  loyal  friendships  from  the 
very  beginning. 

Twenty-nine  states  were  represented  on  the  roster;  the 
last  number  button  given  out  was  311,  and  it  decorated  the 

lapel  of  Thomas  F.  Armstrong,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Naturally,  being  the  first  clay 
state,  Ohio  led  the  list  in  the  number  of 
her  representatives,  with  72  registrations. 
Illinois  was  next,  with  40,  New  York  third, 
with  27,  and  the  Canadian  delegation 
numbered  13 — hustling  representatives, 
several  of  whom  were  accompanied  by 
their  wives.  Mr.  A.  Snyder  and  daughter 
had  the  longest  mileage  to  their  credit, 
having  traveled  from  Portage  La  Prairie, 
Manitoba,  a  distance  of  nearly  2,000  miles. 
The  special  Chaldean  train  brought  the 
largest  single  delegation;  some  50  joiners, 
and  nearly  half  that  many  women — 79,  all 
told,  it  was  said — who  reported  a  delight¬ 
ful  trip  over  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
route  southward. 

Several  of  the  delegates  had  braved 
old  ocean,  having  come  by  boat  from  New 
York,  much  to  their  regret,  for  they  en¬ 
countered  fierce  storms,  the  worst  for 
many  years,  according  to  weather  reports.  Mr.  Armstrong 
had  the  wildest  experiences  narrated.  His  address  at  the  Fri¬ 
day  session  gives  some  of  the  particulars,  which  may  be  well 
characterized  as  harrowing.  Vice-President  Deckman  and 
Charles  Stevenson,  the  heavyweights  of  the  convention,  had  a 
stormy  voyage  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  New  Orleans  by  boat,  and 
sent  a  wireless  message  to  the  Secretary  telling  of  their  plight. 


President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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After  their  arrival  they  boasted  not  a  little  of  their  seaman¬ 
ship,  but  it  was  observed  that  their  return  trip  -was  made  by 
rail. 

The  Social  Features. 

The  entertainment  afforded  the  visitors  was  something  on 
the  order  of  a  continuous  performance,  extending  right 
through  the  wreek  without  form  or  ceremony.  The  first  formal 
entertainment  was  the  smoker,  Tuesday  evening.  The  ladies 
were  escorted  to  the  theater,  and  the  lords  were  entertained 
with  vaudeville  stunts  in  the  banquet  hall,  interspersed  with 
an  abundance  of  good  things  to  eat  and  drink,  with  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  Salmens  and  their  local  friends. 

A  spectacle  not  on  the  program  commanded  the  admiration 
of  all  the  smokers  at  the  close  of  the  regular  performance.  A 
great  conflagration,  the  burning  of  a  line  of  freight  houses 
and  cars,  was  viewed  from  the  windows  of  the  banquet  hall, 
and  presented  a  weird  scene  of  smoke  and  flame  silhouetted 
against  a  midnight  sky,  that  is  seldom  witnessed  more  than 
once  in  a  lifetime,  and  gave  the  observers  an  idea  of  what  the 
primitive  clayworkers  witnessed  in  the  fall  of  Babylon. 

The  banquet  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  turning  to  the  report  of  same. 
The  speeches  were  of  exceptional  interest  and  were  inter- 


The  Opening  Prayer. 

Rev.  McF.  Alexander:  Let  us  rise  in  prayer.  Our  Father, 
we  as  business  men,  and  before  we  begin  the  work  of  the  day, 
desire  to  acknowledge  Thy  goodness  and  Thy  hand  in  all  we 
have  done,  and  to  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  each  one  of  us  and 
upon  the  work  of  this  Association.  We  bless  Thee  that  we 
live  in  the  land  of  freedom  and  that  we  can  come  from  the 
four  corners  of  this  great  country  of  ours  and  gather  together 
men  of  one  purpose  and  in  one  trade.  Thou  hast  given  us 
peace  and  Thou  hast  given  us  prosperity,  and  we  look  to  Thee, 
O  Father,  for  great  blessings  upon  our  country  and  upon  the 
special  business  that  we  represent.  We  are  here  strangers  in 
a  strange  land;  may  it  not  be  so  long,  our  Father,  and  may 
our  stay  here  be  a  stay  that  shall  be  a  blessing  to  us  and  to 
this  Association.  Take  care  of  the  families  we  have  left  be¬ 
hind,  the  loved  ones  at  home,  and  watch  over  us,  and  may  we 
go  back  safely  to  those  homes.  Hear  us  now,  be  with  us 
throughout  the  whole  meeting  of  this  Association,  and  the 
glory  shall  be  Thine,  through  Christ,  our  Redeemer.  Amen. 

President  Rogers:  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  the  past  week  or  two  weeks,  or  several  days,  do  not 
really  think  we  need  a  welcome  to  New  Orleans,  and  yet  to 
make  us  all  feel  still  more  welcome,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 


First  Vice-President  C.  P.  Mayer,  President-Elect  Eben  Rodgers,  Second  Vice-President  Charles  J.  Deckman, 

Bridgeville,  Pa.  Alton,  Ill.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


spersed  with  popular  music,  to  the  delight  of  all  who  partici¬ 
pated. 

The  auxiliary  associations,  the  National  Paving  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  and  the  National  Clay  Machinery  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  important  sessions,  and  the  Efficiency  Exposition, 
which  is  to  add  to  the  fame  and  importance  of  the  Pelican  City, 
was  exploited  by  its  promoter,  Herbert  Kaufman,  at  the  even¬ 
ing  session,  Friday,  in  a  speech  that  aroused  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  venture. 

The  trip  to  the  immense  plant  of  the  Salmen  Brick  and 
Lumber  Company,  at  Slidell,  Friday  afternoon,  was  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  nearly  all  the  visitors,  including  the  ladies,  and 
proved  most  enjoyable.  The  name  Salmen  is  written  indelibly 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  attended  the  convention, 
and  if  the  Efficiency  Exposition  proves  the  success  its  pro¬ 
moters  predict,  it  may  be  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  will  once  more  listen  attentively  to  a  call  to  again  as¬ 
semble  in  the  Pelican  City.  Surely  those  of  us  who  enjoyed 
the  week  there  so  immensely  will  be  more  than  glad  to  repeat 
the  pleasant  experiences,  which  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
delight. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Wednesday,  10:00  a.  m.,  March  4,  1914. 

President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  The  convention  will  come  to 
order,  and  the  Rev.  McF.  Alexander,  of  New  Orleans,  will  open 
the  session  with  prayer. 


troducing  the  Honorable  Martin  Behrman,  Mayor  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  who  will  give  you  welcome.  (Applause.) 

Mayor  Behrman’s  Welcome  Address. 

Hon.  Martin  Behrman:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association — Your 
President  is  correct.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  here  and 
those  of  you  who  have  just  come  here  need  no  words  of  wel¬ 
come  from  the  Mayor  or  from  any  one  else  to  tell  you  that 
you  are  welcome  to  this,  the  Queen  City  of  the  South,  because 
our  reputation  for  hospitality,  which  we  hope  ever  to  main¬ 
tain,  is  one  that  we  want  the  people  to  know,  that  down  here 
in  this  city  we  welcome  the  stranger  within  our  midst,  and 
we  want  to  make  them  feel  at  home.  However,  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  should,  and  he  esteems  it  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to,  address  a  formal  welcome  to  conventions  such  as  has  as¬ 
sembled  here  this  morning.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends, 
that  you  are  assembled  today  in  one  of  the  old  cities  of  the 
country,  one  of  the  cities  whose  history  is  rich,  and  whose 
future  is  brilliant,  and  no  one  today  within  hearing  distance  of 
my  voice  would  pretend  to  predict  what  the  future  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  will  be,  for  the  reason,  as  you  know,  by 
the  building  and  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  the  trade  chart 
maps  of  the  world  have  been  changed,  and  New  Orleans  will 
rapidly  come  into  her  own.  For  years  and  years  they  have 
looked  to  this  section  of  the  country,  and  today,  my  friends, 


we  are  beginning  to  realize  what  the  possibilities  here  are.  I 
want  to  say  to  you  we  are  not  a  selfish  people.  We  have  a 
tremendous  amount  of  territory  right  within  our  city  limits — 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  and  a  quarter  square  miles  of  ter¬ 
ritory — and  we  invite  you  to  come  down  to  New  Orleans,  not 
only  as  convention  guests,  but  those  of  you  who  are  looking  to 
the  future  to  do  perhaps  a  little  better  than  you  are  doing,  we 
ask  you  to  come  down  to  this  city  of  possibilities  and  share 
the  good  things  that  are  bound  to  come  to  us.  I  have  said  we 
have  a  wonderful  city,  rich  with  history,  and  in  the  mad  rush 
for  wealth  that  is  going  on  here  we  have  not  forgotten  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  our  people,  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  while  we 
shall  always  maintain  and  revere  those  traditions,  we  want 
you  to  know  that  you  are  in  a  new,  live,  hustling  and  bustling 
city,  where  the  people  are  up  and  doing  everything  they  can  to 
take  advantage  of  each  new  opportunity.  Here  you  will  find  a 
great  street,  Canal  street,  that  practically  divides  the  old  city 
from  the  new.  Below  Canal  street  you  will  find  scenes  that 
will  remind  you  of  Spain  and  France,  and  above  Canal  street 
you  will  find  a  new,  up-to-date  and  bustling  city. 

As  I  have  said,  thq  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  has 
changed  the  trade  chart  maps  of  the  world,  and,  in  doing  so,  it 
has  placed  a  tremendous  obligation  upon  the  people  of  this 
city.  We  appreciate  this  fact,  and  in  order  to  handle  the  great 
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maintenance  of  the  plant.  No  combination  of  steamship  com¬ 
panies  can  use  any  part  of  that  harbor  unless  they  want  to 
use  it — that  is,  it  would  have  been  well  enough  to  have  these 
splendid  landing  places,  but  they  would  not  have  been  of  much 
value  if  you  could  not  get  your  goods  away  promptly,  so  the 
municipality  owns  and  operates  its  own  railroad,  connecting 
every  public  wharf  along  the  river  front.  Let  me  tell  you  a 
little  history  in  a  few  minutes — why  it  was  considered  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  this  railroad.  If  you  had  a  car  of  merchandise 
and  it  did  not  happen  to  originate  on  the  track  rights  of  the 
river  front,  you  could  not  tell  when  you  could  get  your  car,  and 
they  would  charge  you  eight  and  ten  dollars  for  pullage.  To¬ 
day  we  handle  the  cars  of  all  the  roads,  and  we  handle  them  at 
two  dollars  a  car.  I  would  say  that  in  these  two  things  alone 
old  New  Orleans  has  led  the  country.  I  am  always  happy  to 
tell  it  to  those  who  come  as  strangers,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
see  these  things  when  you  take  your  trip  this  afternoon.  So 
much  for  New  Orleans  from  a  cold  business  standpoint.  You 
know  the  history  of  New  Orleans  and  what  kept  her  back — 
war  and  worse  than  war,  disease  that  came  after  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  But  we  have  gotten  rid  of  all  that;  we  have  gotten  rid 
of  that  terrible  disease,  yellow  fever,  which  formerly  kept  us 
down  with  our  neighbors  and  the  people  away  from  here,  so 
they  would  not  buy  from  us.  We  could  not  even  ship  a  car  of 
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amount  of  business  that  will  come  to  this  port  we  had  to  put 
our  house  in  order,  and  I  believe  before  you  leave  the  city  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  people  who  live  here,  who  will 
have  burdens  to  bear,  have  done  their  share.  While  it  will 
help  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  it  will  help  the  entire  country, 
that  is  bound  to  do  business  with  New  Orleans.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  you  are  interested.  When  your  products  come  to  the 
greatest  seaport  nearest  the  Panama  canal,  you  are  interested 
in  seeing  that  they  are  handled  at  the  minimum  cost.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  cities  of  the  country  where  a  harbor  is  main¬ 
tained  for  the  people  themselves.  Every  bit  of  that  harbor  is 
in  and  owned  by  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Lining  that  harbor 
you  will  find  magnificent  steel  sheds,  built  on  creosoted  piles, 
mammoth  warehouses,  every  one  of  them  belonging  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  or  the  State  of  Louisiana.  My  friends,  we 
had  to  do  it;  we  saw  what  was  happening  to  other  sections  of 
the  country,  and  while  we  know  other  sections  of  the  country 
will  have  to  come  to  this,  it  will  take  millions  of  dollars  and 
lots  of  time  to  accomplish  it.  We  have  made  it  possible  to  in¬ 
vite,  with  that  immense  amount  of  harbor  facilities,  with  the 
many  landing  places,  the  ships  of  the  world  to  come  to  New 
Orleans.  We  want  them  to  come  here,  and  they  will  be  treated 
just  and  fair.  We  have  made  it  possible  that  their  berths,  shall 
be  given  to  them  at  the  least  possible  price,  not  to  make  any 
money  out  of  it,  but  simply  to  cover  the  wear  and  tear  and 


railroad  iron  out.  They  feared  it  would  bring  fever  of  some 
kind.  We  have  conquered  all  that.  The  great  arm  of  the 
United  States  government  has  shown  us  how  to  control  dis¬ 
ease;  has  shown  that  it  cannot  originate  here;  can  only  be 
brought  here  from  the  tropics,  and  has  shown  us  how  to  con¬ 
trol  it  when  it  does  get  here.  We  told  the  government  of  this 
great  country  that  we  wanted  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as 
any  other  section  of  the  country,  and  we  wanted  Uncle  Sam  to 
take  charge  of  our  quarantine  service,  so  we  could  be  on  the 
same  basis  as  New  York,  Chicago,  or  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  because  we  are  a  part  of  this  great,  broad  land,  and 
nowhere  will  you  find  more  loyal  followers  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  than  in  this  section  of  the  country.  (Applause.)  Dis¬ 
ease  has  been  conquered,  and  we  will  hear  no  more  of  it.  We 
will  hear  no  more  of  it  on  account  of  the  magnificent  system 
of  engineering  in  our  city.  More  than  that,  we  said  we  are 
going  to  invite  the  people  of  the  world  here,  and  we  must  keep 
our  city  clean  and  make  it  a  healthy  city,  and  the  health  sta¬ 
tistics  will  show  today  that  we  have  the  healthiest  city  in  the 
country.  Statistics  prove  it.  (Applause.)  Don’t  take  our  sta¬ 
tistics  for  it;  take  those  prepared  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  and,  excepting  the  blacks,  we  have  the  healthiest  city  in 
the  country.  We  had  to  build  a  new  water  supply.  We  used 
to  get  every  bit  of  it  from  the  old  Mississippi,  and  if  the 
weather  was  pretty  bad  it  would  become  colored  coming 
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through  the  pipes  and  you  would  get  more  mud  than  water. 
We  changed  all  that,  and  today  we  have  a  splendid  system  of 
water  purification.  We  take  the  old  muddy  water  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  through  a  system  of  filtration  we  furnish  to  the 
people  of  this  city  the  best  drinking  water  at  the  cheapest 
rates.  A  family  of  five  have  their  water  served  to  them  for 
two  cents  a  day.  We  built  a  splendid  sewerage  system  and 
drainage  system.  You  may  know  something  of  what  these 
things  mean  when  I  tell  you  that  our  city  is  below  the  sea 
level,  and  it  was  a  tremendous  undertaking  to  put  this  system 
into  operation.  In  this  hotel  where  you  are  meeting  today 
there  is  a  most  magnificent  restaurant  fifteen  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  street.  Ten  years  ago,  if  you  had  talked  about 
building  below  the  sidewalk  you  would  have  been  called  crazy. 
We  have  a  magnificent  public  school  system  here — nineteen  as 
fine  schools  as  you  will  find  anywhere  in  the  country.  Those 
of  you  who  have  been  here  some  time  and  gone  round  the  city 
know  we  have  magnificent  thoroughfares.  The  worthy  gentle¬ 
man  who  pronounced  the  invocation  will  tell  you  we  have 
churches  where  every  man  can  practice  his  religion  as  he 
thinks  right. 

So,  my  friends,  we  can  come  to  you  and  invite  you  to  a 
wide-awake  and  hustling  city,  where  you  can  come  with  no 
fear  as  to  the  health  conditions.  We  invite  you  to  come  and 
bring  your  families  and  rear  them  properly.  We  invite  you  to 


W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  Ill. 


a  city  whose  hospitality  is  far-famed  and  known  all  over  the 
country,  and,  above  all,  we  want  you  to  know  and  we  want 
every  man  and  woman  in  this  country  to  know  that  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  you  in  developing  your 
country,  as  we  ask  you  to  help  develop  and  build  up  this  part 
of  the  country.  We  have  so  much  undeveloped  country.  You 
know  of  the  young  man  who  went  to  Horace  Greeley  and  asked 
where  he  should  go,  and  was  told  by  that  great  commoner  to 
go  West.  But  if  that  great  man  was  alive  today,  and  the  same 
young  man  came  before  him,  he  would  say,  “Go  South,  young 
man,  go  South.”  We  have  here  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  miles 
and  acres  of  undeveloped  lands,  waiting  for  capital  and  people 
to  come  and  build  them  up;  the  most  fertile  land  that  God’s 
sun  ever  shone  on;  land  where  you  can  plant  something  in  the 
ground  every  day  and  take  something  out  every  day;  land  you 
can  till  for  365  days  in  the  year.  Living  is  cheap.  The  finest 
fishing  and  hunting  is  to  be  found  here  in  the  State.  Let  me 
tell  you  something  not  generally  known.  Here  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  we  have  the  greatest  sulphur-producing  mines  in  the 
world,  the  greatest  salt-producing  mines.  We  produced  more 
lumber  in  the  last  few  years  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union 
except  the  State  of  Washington.  You  know  about  our  cotton 
lands  and  sugar  cane.  You  know  that  last  year  we  produced 
something  here  that  we  did  not  go  after.  We  produced  80,- 


000,000  bushels  of  corn  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  within  fifty 
miles  of  New  Orleans.  We  furnish  the  finest  strawberries  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  whole  country.  If  you  do  not  believe 
me,  I  ask  you  to  investigate  it.  We  ask  you  to  come  down 
here,  and  ask  your  friends  to  come  down  here  to  this  city  and 
stay  with  us.  This  is  a  splendid  city,  a  great  city,  and  we  have 
splendid  people,  and  these  are  the  kind  of  people  who  have 
asked  me  to  come  here  and  say  to  you  that  you  are  welcome 
to  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  They  bid  me  say  to  you  that  your 
convention  will  be  a  great  success,  and  that  when  you  return 
to  your  homes  you  will  have  nothing  but  the  pleasantest  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  their  name  I  bid  you 
a  most  hearty  welcome.  (Loud  applause.) 

President  Rogers:  We  certainly  feel  grateful  to  his  honor, 
the  Mayor,  for  this  splendid  welcome  to  New  Orleans.  I  am 
going  to  ask  a  gentleman  to  respond  to  this  welcome  who  can 
do  so  in  a  much  better  manner  than  I  might  be  able  to  do, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  of  Chicago.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Gates’s  Response. 

W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  Ill.:  Mr.  President,  Mayor  Behrman, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen — This  is  a  very  embarrassing  position 
for  me  to  occupy  today,  coming  as  one  of  the  charter  members 
after  twenty-seven  of  these  gatherings,  to  have  to  make  a  con¬ 
fession  to  you  before  answering  the  eloquent  welcome  we 
have  received.  For  in  all  these  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
years  I  have  spoken  more  or  less,  and,  according  to  my  recol¬ 
lection,  there  has  never  been  anybody  in  the  room  when  I 
spoke,  so  it  had  grown  to  be  my  custom  to  have  Miss  Addie 
write  what  I  should  have  said,  and  I  have  often  been  surprised 
in  reading  the  result — and  I  am  caught  today.  For  the  first 
time  in  twenty-eight  years  I  have  an  audience,  and  I  had  grown 
so  accustomed  to  the  old  regime,  and  I  am  caught.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  Mr.  Randall  got  you  people  in  here  and  then  he  closed 
the  doors.  I  brought  my  wife  so  I  would  have  some  one  who 
would  appreciate  me.  (Laughter.) 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  response  to  your  very  eloquent  and  very 
cordial  invitation  to  come  here — and,  by  the  way,  before  I  pro¬ 
ceed  further,  did  you  notify  Mr.  Salmen  when  you  invited  five 
hundred  brickmakers  to  come  down  and  compete  with  him? 
(Laughter.)  The  statistics  of  brickmaking  at  the  next  conven¬ 
tion,  of  five  hundred  earnest,  progressive  brickmakers  all  in 
competition  with  Salmen,  will  certainly  cause  him  to  regret 
your  earnest  invitation.  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Mayor,  in  response 
to  your  kind  welcome,  in  behalf  of  these  people  who  are  gath¬ 
ered  here,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  in  the  history  of  your 
charming  city,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  people  have  looked 
to  this  location;  from  the  time  of  the  first  French  and  Spanish 
explorers;  from  the  time  when  the  English  people  reached  out 
and  tried  to  cross  the  mountains.  They  have  all  looked  toward 
the  Mississippi  river  and  the  territory  it  controlled.  Even  the 
waters  of  the  country,  from  the  little  streams  that  gather  up 
in  the  mountains  to  the  east;  from  the  melted  snow  that  comes 
from  far-off  Canada;  from  the  waters  of  the  rocky  gorges  of 
the  Rocky  mountains;  as  soon  as  they  fall  the  waters  take 
their  course  southward  and  ever  southward,  until  they  sweep 
past  the  crescent  that  bounds  your  city.  So  with  people;  they 
gather  even  as  the  waters  of  the  country  have  gathered,  and 
so  we  have  journeyed  on  and  on  and  on,  until  we  have  reached 
your  magic  city  by  the  crescent  of  this  great  river,  which  now 
is  but  the  gateway  to  greater  things  by  Panama.  We  have 
come  down  to  the  land  where  there  is  sometimes  sunshine 
(laughter),  to  get  near  the  river.  Scheming  men  have  covered 
this  country  with  a  network  of  rails,  until  commerce  has  come 
down  here,  until  travel  has  come.  The  one  great  thing  in  our 
country  that  is  doing  the  most,  and  will  do  the  most  for  your 
beautiful  city,  is  commerce,  and  the  travel  that  has  grown  un¬ 
til  this  restless  nation  is  a  nation  of  travelers,  and  the  North¬ 
ern  man  comes  South,  and  the  Southern  man  goes  North;  the 
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Eastern  man  goes  West  and  the  Western  man  goes  East.  We 
have  come  to  be  a  race  of  friends,  where  there  is  no  sectional 
difference,  where  there  can  be  no  sectional  difference,  where 
we  are  indeed  and  truly  brothers.  (Applause.)  We  have 
longed  to  come  to  this  city.  We  have  heard  of  it.  We  have 
read  of  it.  We  have  dreamed  of  it.  The  land  of  Uncle  Remus 
and  the  tar  baby  and  Br’er  Rabbit;  the  land  of  the  two  gins, 
the  cotton  one  and  the  fizz  one;  the  land  of  two  mints,  the 
United  States  mint  and  the  julep.  (Laughter.)  The  land  of 
the  two  cities,  one  French  and  one  English,  with  English  on 
one  side  of  the  street  and  Spanish  and  French  on  the  other 
side,  and  all  living  in  harmony  and  peace  and  plenty.  We  love 
your  land,  and,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  response  to  your  kindly  invita¬ 
tion,  we  doubt  whether  many  of  us  will  get  away.  We  will 
stay  with  friend  Salmen  and  attend  to  his  wants.  (Laughter.) 

Coming  down  South  some  time  ago,  my  mail  followed  and 
caught  me,  and  here  was  a  letter  from  Secretary  Randall  stat¬ 
ing  I  would  be  called  on  to  respond  to  your  welcome,  and 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  was  growing  in  years 
and  getting  more  garrulous,  and  he  said,  “Gates,  remember, 
remember,  remember,  that  there  is  a  boat  ride  scheduled  for 
3  o’clock.’’  (Laughter.)  Now,  Mr.  President,  in  response  to 
Mr.  Randall’s  genial  suggestion,  I  may  say  that  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  that  noted  picture  in  Chicago  that  has  caused  so 
much  unfriendly  criticism,  “September  Morn,”  I  now  approach 
my  close  (clothes).  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Mayor,  the  people  you  see  before  you  are  people  we 
have  some  of  us  known  for  many,  many  years.  This  conven¬ 
tion  is  the  outgrowth  of  twenty-seven  former  conventions,  in 
which  we  have  learned  to  know  each  other  and  to  love  each 
other;  in  which  we  have  built  up  the  warmest  friendships  that 
have  grown  into  our  lives  in  any  one  direction.  You  have  here 
five  hundred  men  who  are  competitors,  who  have  met  together 
for  the  twenty-eighth  time,  and  in  all  these  twenty-eight  con¬ 
ventions  no  question  of  price  has  ever  arisen,  but  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  come  up  have  been  absolutely  and  entirely  on 
the  line  of  making  a  better  product  and  of  decreasing  the  cost. 
We  think,  Mr.  Mayor,  this  is  something  unusual  in  conventions 
of  this  character.  I  think  it  is  something  of  which  we  can  be 
extremely  and  continually  proud,  that  the  men  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  may  gather  here,  representing  very  many  different  lines, 
and  especially  the  men  who  are  making  the  brick  for  the 
homes,  and  the  offices,  and  the  schools,  and  the  hotels,  and  the 
factories,  and  the  churches  of  this  great  big  broad  land  of  ours, 
who  are  day  by  day  working  sections  of  their  lives  into  this 
plastic  material,  making  it  so  well,  and  knowing  so  well  that 
when  they  are  gone  there  will  be  something  left  to  show  that 
they  were  of  some  real  value  on  earth,  and  have  left  substan¬ 
tial  monuments  to  show  that  they  were  here. 

There  are  men  represented  here  who  are  making  paving 
brick  that  will  solve  the  good  roads  problems  of  this  country 
and  bring  our  people  and  our  products  to  the  rivers  and  rail¬ 
roads,  that  will  bring  them  to  your  door.  There  are  men  here 
representing  the  tile  interests,  tile  for  the  roofing  of  homes 
and  buildings;  men  representing  the  encaustic  tiling — that  is, 
the  floorings  of  public  places.  Incidentally,  there  are  a  few 
who  are  making  terra  cotta,  men  who  are  representing  the 
drain  tile  interests.  There  are  represented  here  the  interests 
that  are  making  the  tableware;  and  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  three  times  a  day,  more  than  a  thousand  times  a  year, 
more  than  seventy  thousand  times,  if  you  live  out  the  full 
measure  of  your  years,  you  are  getting  your  daily  food  from 
clay  prepared  by  these  men,  and  the  busy  housewife  is  just  as 
busily  cleaning  the  dishes  and  contributing  to  the  trade  every 
time  she  drops  a  dish  and  breaks  it?  (Laughter.)  So  I  am 
proud  to  stand  here  today  as  a  representative  of  such  an  in¬ 
dustry  (I  am  hoping  earnestly  that  Miss  Addie  may  make 
something  out  of  this)  and  extend  our  sincere  gratitude  for 
the  very  kind  invitation  and  welcome  you  have  given  us  and 
for  the  great  hospitality  that  has  been  shown  us  in  our  con¬ 
vention  here  today.  (Loud  applause.) 
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Vice-President  Eben  Rodgers:  The  next  order  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  the  address  of  our  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  H. 
Rogers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

President’s  Address. 

New  Orleans,  March  4,  1914. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  calling  this  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  together  I  desire  first  of 
all  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  compliment  you  paid 
me  in  choosing  me  as  your  presiding  officer.  I  count  it  as  a  distinct 
honor  to  serve  as  the  executive  head  of  such  a  splendid  organization. 
This  Association  has  done  much  toward  the  upbuilding  of  our  great 
country,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  evidence,  manifest 
by  this  Assembly,  of  its  continued  growth  and  influence. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  look  into  the  faces  of  so  many  of  the 
representative  manufacturers  of  clay  products  from  all  sections  of 
the  country.  There  are  members  here  from  most  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  and  I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  a  large  delegation 
from  Canada.  This  is  particularly  pleasing  inasmuch  as  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Association  that  we  have  convened  in 
annual  convention  so  far  from  the  geographical  center  of  our  mem¬ 
bership.  After  due  deliberation  your  Executive  Committee,  with 
whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  determining  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  deemed  it  advisable  to  invite  an  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  members  as  to  the  preferred  place  of  meeting.  With  great 
unanimity  you  chose  New  Orleans.  This  diversion  indicates  anew 
the  national  scope  and  character  of  our  organization,  an  incident 
which  I  am  sure  must  be  very  gratifying  to  us  all. 

It  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  gather  here  in  New  Orleans,  for 
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the  city  is  conspicuous  as  a  great  metropolis  and  is  regarded  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  South  and,  with  the  march  of  events  now  impend¬ 
ing,  its  future  growth  and  prosperity  is  sure  and  certain.  We  have 
in  the  past  met  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  our  country,  none 
of  which  to  my  mind  possess  or  combine  so  much  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  phases  of  life.  W7hile  it  is  a  great  commercial  center, 
its  people  are  not  devoted  to  commercialism  alone,  but  find  time 
for  the  indulgence  of  social  pleasures,  which  adds  much  to  the 
joy  of  living.  Its  quaint,  picturesque  architecture  and  tropical 
foliage  appeals  irresistibly  to  those  of  us  from  the  North,  and  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  predicting  that  it  is  destined  to  become  the 
Mecca  for  American  pleasure  seekers.  In  area.  New  Orleans  is 
only  surpassed  by  three  cities  in  the  world.  In  sociability  and  good 
fellowship,  it  is  surpassed  by  none,  so  I  feel  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  on  assembling  here  at  this  time. 

We  meet  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a  few  days  in  social  in¬ 
tercourse  and  in  discussing  affairs  of  common  interest  in  which 
we  are  all  deeply  concerned.  The  growth  of  the  technical  side  of 
our  industry  is  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  influence  of 
this  organization. 

The  frank  discussion  of  the  various  phases  of  the  business, 
both  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  and  in  the  friendly  personal 
intercourse  between  sessions,  is  of  immense  advantage  to  every 
member.  The  interchange  of  experience  in  our  industry  is  of  great 
advantage.  It  enables  us  to  profit  by  one  another’s  experiences  in 
the  manipulation  of  clay  and  the  handling  of  our  products,  and  we 
can  profit  not  a  little,  too,  by  the  consideration  of  the  commercial 
side  of  our  business. 

It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  decade  since  the  building  of  im¬ 
proved  highways  was  taken  up  in  earnest  by  most  of  the  States. 
What  wonderful  strides  have  been  made  and  what  a  conspicuous 
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part  brick  has  taken  in  its  solution  is  well  known,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  brick  is  superior  to  all  other  materials  not 
only  in  city  streets,  but  in  highway  building  as  well. 

When  the  project  of  building  a  steam  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  broached  and  its  possibilities  discussed  I  heard  the 
president  of  the  Toledo  &  Wabash  Railroad  make  the  statement 
that  the  scheme  was  impractical,  as  the  rails  would  wear  out  three 
times  in  the  course  of  its  construction.  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
iron  age.  A  few  years  later  we  entered  the  steel  age,  and  that 
material  became  a  potent  factor,  making  possible  the  carrying  to 
fruition  this  stupendous  undertaking.  It  was  not  an  idle  dream 
of  Dr.  Hartwell  Carver,  its  original  projector,  who  died  April  16th, 
1875,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Mt. 
Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Upon  the  shaft  of  his  monu¬ 
ment  we  find  this  inscription : 

‘Was  the  father  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  With  him  originated 
the  thought  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean  by 
railroad. 

“Many  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  arousing  the  public 
mind  to  this  great  enterprise  and  demonstrating  its  practicability. 

“He  lived  to  see  as  an  achieved  fact  what  for  years  before  was 
to  him  a  vision  of  the  future." 

There  is  now  projected  the  building  of  an  improved  highway 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Its  projectors  are  not 
confronted  with  the  embarrassing  conditions  as  were  the  original 
builders  of  steam  railroads.  They  have  in  paving  brick  a  material 
easily  obtained,  reasonable  in  price,  sanitary  and  lasting.  When 
the  building  of  this  contemplated  highway  becomes  an  established 
fact  manufacturers  of  paving  brick  are  admonished  to  see  that 
their  products  are  a  conspicuous  part  of  its  construction,  and  to  see 
that  an  unscrupulous  builder  is  not  turned  loose  upon  the  job  with 
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his  contract  and  a  bundle  of  specifications  and  trust  to  an  overruling 
and  beneficent  Providence  for  the  outcome. 

What  is  true  of  brick  as  a  paving  material  for  streets  and 
highways  is  true  of  brick  for  structural  work :  the  initial  cost 
being  but  slightly  in  excess  of  wood,  admit  of  their  use  in  the 
construction  of  the  humble  home.  On  the  other  hand,  if  desired, 
buildings  can  be  embellished  by  artistic  terra  cotta  and  tile  no 
matter  how  lavish  the  design  or  how  extravagant  the  idea  of  the 
architect  or  owner.  Brick  and  terra  cotta  meet  every  requirement 
of  the  builder  whether  for  a  modest  home  or  a  richly  decorated 
edifice. 

Agricultural  experimental  stations  and  colleges  are  to  the 
farmer  what  technical  and  trade  schools  are  to  the  manufacturer. 
These  advantages  better  fit  them  for  industrial  and  commercial 
efficiency,  better  fitted  to  solve  the  complex  questions  that  are  sure 
to  arise  in  their  future  career.  In  many  of  our  largest  and  most 
up-to-date  manufacturing  plants  you  will  find  young  men,  the 
heads  of  departments,  displaying  conspicuous  ability.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  afford  them  a  broader  conception  of  affairs :  business  cares 
become  more  strenuous  as  we  advance  in  years.  Educate  your 
young  men  along  practical  lines  to  relieve  you  of  some  of  the  cares 
and  responsibilities.  Manufacturers  of  today  are  not  reaping  the 
profits  from  their  activities  they  should.  Prices  for  their  manu¬ 
factured  product  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
production ;  on  the  other  hand  there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
the  masses  lived  so  well  and  gave  so  little  in  return. 

The  general  public  welcomes  conservation  of  our  resources  by 
National  and  State  authorities.  The  time  is  not  remote  when  all 
will  realize  how  important  a  question  it  is,  though  little  attention 
has  been  given  it.  The  preservation  of  the  forests  is  important ; 
it  conserves  the  water  power  that  thirty  years  ago  could  only  be 


used  at  the  banks  of  the  streams,  since  then  the  development  of 
means  for  generating  electricity,  for  transmitting  it  long  distances 
and  transforming  it  into  light,  heat  and  power  at  a  low  cost. 
Our  country  is  comparatively  new  and  so  rich  in  resources  that  we 
are  apt  to  forget  they  can  be  exhausted  and  will  be  if  care  is  not 
taken  to  protect  them  from  waste  and  exploitation.  The  policy 
of  conservation  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  day  and  one 
in  which  we  should  all  take  an  interest  in  seeing  economically 
developed. 

A  word  regarding  a  member  of  this  Association  whose  friends 
are  legion  and  whose  deeds  are  written  upon  every  page  of  its 
history.  Few  men  could  have  accomplished  as  much ;  no  one 
could  have  accomplished  more,  never  tiring  in  his  efforts  for  the 
Association,  he  has  so  loyally  supported.  Were  it  not  for  his  un¬ 
tiring  devotion  this  Association  would  have  long  since  been  num¬ 
bered  with  the  past  instead  of  having  a  bright  and  promising 
future,  typifying  twenty-eight  years  of  valiant  service  rendered 
this  Association  by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  A.  Randall. 

Not  a  few  of  our  members  will  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
to  attend  this  convention.  As  we  pass  through  the  country  on  our 
journey  we  are  reminded  of  its  vastness,  of  its  productiveness,  of 
its  mineral  resources,  of  its  wealth  of  manufactured  products,  of 
its  many  thriving  villages,  of  its  magnificent  cities  and  its  untold 
mineral  wealth  yet  undeveloped.  A  great  statesman  in  referring 
to  this  country  once  said : 

"This  lovely  land,  this  glorious  liberty  the  dear  purchase  of 
our  fathers,  are  ours,  ours  to  enjoy,  ours  to  preserve,  ours  to  trans¬ 
mit.  Generations  past  and  generations  to  come  hold  us  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  sacred  trust.  Our  fathers  from  behind  admonish  us 
with  their  anxious  paternal  voice ;  posterity  calls  out  to  us  from 
the  bosom  of  the  future.  The  world  turns  hither  its  solicitous  eye — 
all,  all  conjure  us  to  act  wisely  and  faithfully  in  the  relation  which 
we  sustain.” 

To  this  fine  sentiment  we  brick  manufacturers  may  say 
“Amen”  most  heartily,  for  we  have  not  only  shared  in  the  natural 
wealth  of  our  country,  but  we  have  added  to  it  many,  many  millions 
by  turning  crude,  raw  material,  Mother  Earth,  of  little  value  in  its 
original  state,  into  indestructible  structural  materials.  This  I 
consider  true  conservation  of  the  highest  order.  Surely,  it  justifies 
the  claim  that  when  our  labors  are  done  we  leave  behind  us  to 
benefit  future  generations  permanent  homes,  beautiful  edifices,  which 
will  stand  as  monuments  to  our  skill  and  industry  long  years  after 
we  ourselves  have  turned  to  clay. 

Fellow-members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  brick 
manufacturer.  We  are  engaged  in  no  mean  business.  I  am  proud 
to  have  served  as  President  of  this  great  Association,  and  again  I 
thank  you  sincerely  for  the  honor  and  kindly  consideration  shown 
me.  (Loud  applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  The  President  has  asked  me  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  next  number  on  the  program,  but  before  doing  so 
I  want  to  say  that  through  a  misunderstanding  and  a  previous 
arrangement,  we  will  not  be  able  to  have  this  hall  this  even¬ 
ing,  so  we  will  try  to  finish  today’s  program  before  we  adjourn. 
It  will  be  a  long  session,  but  a  very  interesting  one.  Prof. 
Orton’s  lecture  was  scheduled  for  this  evening,  but  we  will 
have  it  following  the  program  of  this  morning’s  session,  and  I 
know  you  will  all  want  to  hear  him.  I  have  been  requested  to 
announce  that  there  will  be  a  social  session  of  the  Chaldeans 
at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  this  evening  at  8  o’clock.  For  the 
same  reasons  as  stated  above,  they  were  not  able  to  get  ac¬ 
commodations  at  this  hotel,  so  their  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  St.  Charles.  The  next  in  order  of  business  is  the  report  of 
our  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  W.  Sibley,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER  SIBLEY. 

March  4,  1914. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association: 

Gentlemen  :  In  submitting  my  report  of  receipts  and  disburse¬ 
ments  for  the  past  year,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  you 
all  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  Southland,  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  warmth  in  our  hearts  may  make  up  for  the  wintry  blasts 
that  preceded  your  invasion  of  Dixie. 

While  we  have  been  unable  to  add  to  the  surplus  in  our  treas¬ 
ury,  I  hope  that  the  detail  report  of  the  expenditures  will  be  as 
satisfactorily  set  forth  and  as  convincingly  conclusive,  as  was  the 
case  with  a  colored  parson  in  New  Orleans,  who  recently  preached 
a  powerful  sermon  on  “Salvation  is  Free and  was  announcing 
that  a  collection  would  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  parson  and 
his  family.  Up  jumped  a  brother  from  the  back  of  the  church. 
“Look  a’yeah,  pahson,”  he  interrupted,  “if  salvation  am  free,  what’s 
de  use  in  payin’  for  it?  I  aint  goin’  to  gib  yo’  nothin’  ’til  I  find 

out.  Now  - .”  “Patience,  brudder,  patience,”  said  the  parson. 

“I’ll  ’lucidate.  S’pose  yo’  was  thirsty  an  came  to  a  ribber.  Yo’ 
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could  kneel  right  down  and  drink  yo’  fill,  couldn’t  yo’?  An’  it 
wouldn't  cost  yo’  nothin’,  would  it?  “Ob  co'se  not.  Dat’s  just 

what  I - “Dat  water  would  be  free,”  continued  the  parson. 

“But  s’posen’  yo’  was  to  hab  dat  water  piped  to  yo'  house,  yo’d  hab 

to  pay  for  it,  wouldn’t  fo’?”  "Yas,  suh,  but  - .  ’  "Wall, 

I  brudder,  salvation  is  free,  but  it's  de  habin’  it  piped  to  yo’  dat  yo' 
;  got  to  pay  fo’.  Pass  de  hat,  deacon.” 

Our  “piping”  for  the  past  year  cost  us  $25.88  more  than  our 
receipts,  but  still  left  a  net  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  $456.93. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jno.  W.  Sibley, 

Treasurer. 
March  4,  1914. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  NATIONAL 
BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  account  1912 .  $  482.81 

Membership  fees,  93  new  @  $5.00,  account  1913..$  465.00 
Membership  fees,  560  old  @  $3.00,  account  1913.  .  1,680.00 

Reports  and  Pamphlets  sold,  account  1913 .  9.75 

-  $2,154.75 


Total  Receipts  . $2,637.56 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  for  Programs,  Mailing,  etc.,  per  voucher...  $ 

Paid  for  Convention  Report,  Mailing,  etc.,  per 

voucher  . 

Paid  for  Pamphlet,  “Field  of  Usefulness,”  per 

voucher  . 

Paid  for  Pamphlet,  “National  Fire  Waste,”  per 

voucher  . 

Paid  for  Pamphlet,  Standard  Specifications  Brick, 

per  voucher  . 

Paid  for  Number  Buttons,  per  voucher . 

Paid  for  Lantern,  per  voucher . 

Paid  for  Engrossing  Membership  Certificate,  per 

voucher  . 

Paid  for  Membership  Nat'l  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  per  voucher  . . 

Paid  for  Membership  American  Testing  Soc.,  per 

voucher  . 

Paid  for  Miscellaneous  Printing,  per  voucher... 

Paid  for  Typewriter,  per  voucher  . 

Paid  for  Postage,  Expressage,  Exchange,  etc., 

per  voucher  . 

Paid  for  Clerk  Hire,  per  voucher . 

Paid  for  Numbering  Machine,  per  voucher . 

Paid  for  Assistant  Secretary,  per  voucher . 

Paid  for  Secretary's  Traveling  Expenses,  per 

voucher  . 

Paid  for  Numerical  Rosters,  per  voucher . 

Paid  for  Investigation  Fund,  per  voucher . 


$2,180.63 

Balance  in  Treasury  . $  456.93 

$2,637.56 

recapitulation. 

Balance,  account  1912  .  $  482. SI 

Total  Expenses,  1913  . $2,180.63 

|  Total  Receipts,  1913  . .  2,154.75 


Excess  Expenses  over  Receipts .  25.88 


Balance  in  Treasury  .  $  456.93 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y.:  I  move  the  approval  and 
adoption  of  the  report  as  read. 

Seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

President  Rogers:  The  next  in  order  is  the  election  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  officers.  Nominations  are  now  in  order  for  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Lemon  Parker,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention — I  rise  to  nominate  a  man  well 
known  to  all  of  us,  a  man  who  is  progressive  and  energetic, 
and  I  desire  to  place  in  nomination  Mr.  Eben  Rodgers,  of 
Alton,  Ill.,  for  President  of  this  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  (Applause.) 

C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  N.  J.:  I  desire  to  second  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Rodgers,  and  in  doing  so  will  also  move  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Mr.  Eben  Rodgers  for  President  for  the  ensuing 
year. 


Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  You  have  elected  Mr.  Eben 
Rodgers  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  next  is  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  First  Vice-President. 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  For  the  position  of  First 
Vice-President  I  wish  to  nominate  a  man  who  has  worked  him¬ 
self  from  the  ranks  to  a  commanding  position;  a  man  who  is 
well  known  for  his  energy  in  promoting  the  brick  industry;  a 
man  who  has  been  influential  in  organizing  others  along  the 
line  of  the  paving  brick  industry;  a  man  well  known  to  every 
brick  manufacturer  of  the  Keystone  State.  I  refer  to  Mr.  C. 
P.  Mayer,  of  Bridgeville,  Pa.  (Applause.) 

J.  Fred  Smith:  I  second  the  nomination  and  move  the 
nominations  be  closed  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  cast  the 
ballot  of  this  convention  for  Mr.  C.  P.  Mayer  for  First  Vice- 
President. 

Carried. 

President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  The  Assistant  Secretary  has 
cast  the  ballot,  and  Mr.  Mayer  has  been  elected  First  Vice- 
President.  The  next  is  the  election  of  Second  Vice-President. 

Wm.  Conway,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
nominate  to  the  office  of  Second  Vice-President  Mr.  C.  J.  Deck- 
man,  of  Cleveland,  O. 

President  Rogers:  The  nomination  having  been  seconded 
and  there  being  no  objections,  the  Assistant  Secretary  will 
cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for  Mr.  Charles  J.  Deckman  for 
Second  Vice-President,  whom  I  declare  duly  elected.  Nomina¬ 
tions  are  now  in  order  for  Third  Vice-President. 


J.  Fred  Smith,  Omaha,  Neb. 


C.  A.  Bloomfield:  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  that  has 
come  to  me  for  more  than  twenty  years  of  attendance  at  these 
conventions,  there  has  come  to  me  what  is  inestimably  more 
valuable:  warm  friendships  that  have  sweetened  my  life  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  among  these  friends  is  one  whom  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  year  after  year,  until  I  have 
grown  to  love  him  as  a  brother;  one  who  in  his  section  of  the 
country,  by  industry,  attention  to  business,  has  put  himself  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  and  it  is  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  priv¬ 
ilege,  to  me  today  to  be  allowed  to  place  his  name  in  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  office  of  Third  Vice-President,  which,  as  you  all 
know,  in  a  short  time  will  place  him  in  the  highest  position 
we  can  honor  any  gentleman  with.  I  therefore  bring  before 
this  convention  the  name  of  Mr.  Fritz  Salmen,  of  Slidell,  La., 
for  Third  Vice-President  of  this  Association.  (Loud  applause.) 

C.  H.  Bryan,  Detroit,  Mich.:  This  is  a  privilege  I  hardly 
thought  I  would  have,  that  of  seconding  the  nomination  of  so 
estimable  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Salmen  for  Third  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  It  is  an 
honor  that  we  in  Detroit  crave,  because  we  are  not  sure 
whether  Mr.  Salmen  is  a  resident  of  New  Orleans  or  a  resident 
of  Detroit.  In  fact,  we  claim  him  as  a  resident  of  Detroit,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  him  buy  some  brick  stock  up  there  and 
show  us  how  to  make  money  in  the  brick  business.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  be 
better  in  the  future  because  you  have  placed  in  line  a  man  like 
Mr.  Salmen.  I  therefore  second  his  nomination  and  move  the 
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suspension  of  the  rules  for  a  unanimous  election,  and  ask  the 
President  to  ask  for  a  rising  vote. 

President  Rogers:  All  those  in  favor  of  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  casting  the  ballot  of  this  convention  for  Mr.  Salmen 
will  rise. 

The  delegates  arose  amidst  applause. 

President  Rogers:  The  next  is  the  election  of  Secretary  of 
this  Association. 

W.  D.  Gates:  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  some  hesitation  that 
I  place  myself  on  record  here  as  suggesting  a  candidate  for 
this  office,  an  apparently  untried  man,  but  I  believe  we  should 
give  him  a  chance.  In  the  few  minor  things  that  he  has  done 
for  this  organization  in  the  years  past  he  merits  another 
chance  to  redeem  his  record.  I  therefore  nominate  Theodore 
A.  Randall,  of  Indianapolis,  for  Secretary  of  this  Association. 
(Applause.) 

Charles  F.  Clippert,  Detroit,  Mich.:  I  desire  to  second  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Randall.  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  of  the 
Detroit  brickmakers  when  I  say  that  we  brick  men  of  Detroit 
cannot  conceive  of  a  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  without  Mr.  Randall  as  Secretary.  (Applause.)  I  move 
the  nominations  be  closed  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  for  Mr.  Randall  for  Secretary. 

Seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

President  Rogers:  You  have  once  more  elected  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall  Secretary.  The  next  is  the  election  of  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Gates:  Mr.  President,  this  really  seems  like  old  times, 


Chas.  H.  Bryan,  Detroit,  Mich. 


to  get  back  to  this  nominating  and  making  motion  business, 
and  in  the  absence  of  Anthony  Ittner,  to  whom  this  honor  has 
always  gone,  and  as  probably  the  next  oldest  member  present, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  moving  that  the  Secretary  be  in¬ 
structed  to  cast  the  ballot,  the  unanimous  ballot,  for  another 
untried  member,  who,  in  the  language  of  our  beloved  Anthony, 
has  always  made  us  such  a  very  pleasant  report,  Mr.  John  W. 
Sibley,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  Treasurer  of  this  Association. 
<  Applause.) 

M.  E.  Gregory:  I  second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  The  next  is  the  installation  of 
officers,  and  I  will  appoint  Mr.  Charles  Clippert,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Gates  and  Mr.  Lemon  Parker  a  committee  to  escort  the  newly 
elected  officers  to  the  platform.  It  gives  me  pleasure,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  to  introduce  to  you  your  new 
President,  Mr.  Eben  Rodgers,  of  Alton,  Ill.  (Loud  applause.) 

President  Eben  Rodgers,  Alton,  Ill.:  Ladies,  Gentlemen 
and  Paving  Brick  Boosters  (applause) — It  is  certainly  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  be  called  upon  to  preside  over  an  organization  that  has 
been  as  useful  to  its  members  and  the  industry  as  this  one 
has,  and  one  that  has  the  prospect  of  being  much  more  useful 
in  the  future.  I  am  sure  your  officers  will  join  with  me  in 
inviting  your  individual  co-operation  in  making  this  Associa¬ 
tion  what  it  should  be  to  each  member  of  the  brickmaking  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  country.  I  ask  you  to  support  us  in  our  efforts 


to  advance  the  industry  to  a  place  where  it  belongs  and  to  in 
some  way  follow  out  the  ideas  that  were  given  to  us  yesterday. 
I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  Gentlemen,  the  escort  com¬ 
mittee  will  bring  Mr.  Mayer  to  the  platform.  Ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  your  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  C.  P.  Mayer.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

C.  P.  Mayer:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
haven't  any  speech  prepared,  so  I  am  not  going  to  make  any — 

L.  L.  Stephenson:  Make  the  same  one  you  made  last  year. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Mayer:  However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  would  be 
immune  to  human  feeling  if  I  did  not  feel  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  on  me  in  electing  me  your  First  Vice-President. 
Two  years  ago,  when  you  elected  me  Third  Vice-President,  I 
made  a  resolution  and  it  was  to  this  effect:  that  my  conduct 
should  bring  no  reproach  upon  this  great  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.  (Applause.)  How  well  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  out  that  resolution  I  leave  to  you  as  judges. 
I  will  continue  to  live  up  to  that  resolution  while  I  am  climbing 
the  official  ladder.  You  know  this  official  ladder  climbing 
business  reminds  me  of  when  I  courted  my  wife.  There  are  a 
few  minor  differences,  and  one  is  that  I  come  here  once  a 
year  and  have  a  courtship  with  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association.  I  tried  to  find  out  from  my  wife  how  long 
the  intermissions  were  when  I  was  courting  her,  and  she  said, 
“From  what  I  can  remember,  it  was  continuous.”  Let  the 
courtship  be  yearly  or  continuous,  as  it  may,  but  you  know 
this  official  courtship  business  is  rather  severe  with  700  of  you 
fellows  acting  as  mothers-in-law.  I  presume  you  have  all  had 
a  little  experience  in  the  mother-in-law  game.  (Laughter.)  It 
reminds  me  of  an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  where  a  young  man  had  courted  a  very  nice  girl  and 
married  her.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  his  name,  but  his 
first  name  was  John.  One  morning  after  they  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  two  or  three  months  he  came  down  street,  headed  for 
his  office  in  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  office.  He  was  smiling 
all  over,  and  he  met  one  of  his  co-workers  on  the  way  to  the 
office,  and  he  said,  “John,  you  seem  to  be  very  happy.”  John 
said,  “Indeed,  I  am.  My  wife  told  me  this  morning  that  I  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  model  husband.”  I  presume  they  had  what  you 
might  call  a  soft  spell,  such  as  young  people  have  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  she  had  probably  petted  him  a  little  and  told  him  he 
was  a  model  husband.  He  went  on  down  the  street  and  met 
another  co-worker,  and  this  fellow  noticed  the  smile  and  asked 
him  about  it  and  was  told  the  same  thing.  The  others  went  to 
the  office  and  John  went  to  attend  to  an  errand  before  report¬ 
ing  at  the  office,  so  when  he  arrived  his  co-workers  had  talked 
it  over,  and  when  he  came  in,  one  of  them  asked  him  what  he 
was  smiling  about,  so  he  told  them  that  his  wife  had  called 
him  a  model  husband.  One  of  the  boys,  who  was  always  filled 
with  pernicious  activity,  got  a  copy  of  Webster’s  Dictionary 
and  said.  “Let’s  see,  now,  what  is  a  model  husband,”  and  then 
he  read  the  definition:  “Model,  an  imitation  of  the  real  thing.” 
(Laughter.)  So  John  did  not  say  anything  more  about  it. 
Now  this  First  Vice-President  business — well,  President  Rod¬ 
gers  is  the  real  thing,  and  I  am  next.  (Laughter.)  Again  I 
thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  I 
am  willing  you  should  act  as  mother-in-law  for  another  year. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  Will  the  committee  please  es¬ 
cort  Mr.  Charles  J.  Deckman,  your  worthy  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  to  the  platform?  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  your  Sec¬ 
ond  Vice-President,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Deckman.  (Applause.) 

Charles  J.  Deckman:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men — One  year  ago,  when  I  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Third 
Vice-President,  after  a  very  strenuous  contest  (laughter),  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  election  as  probably  having  drawn  a  blank.  The 
duties  of  the  office*  of  Third  Vice-President  as  devolved  upon 
me  during  the  past  year  have  been  much  like  subtracting  one 
cipher  from  another  and  leaving  three  ciphers  remaining,  so 
that  it  has  been  worse  than  a  blank.  I  believe,  however,  that 
in  the  advancement  to  the  position  of  Second  Vice-President, 
perhaps  the  position  is  somewhat  reversed,  as  told  in  a  little 
incident  that  occurred  in  a  county  in  my  native  State,  where  I 
formerly  lived.  There  was  in  that  county  a  gentleman  who 
owned  a  railroad,  which  was  twelve  miles  in  length,  reaching 
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from  a  steam  road  connection  to  the  county  seat.  It  consisted 
of  a  graded  roadbed  of  earth,  on  which  were  spread  ties  about 
four  feet  apart,  over  which  were  laid  stringers  of  wood,  on 
which  was  strap  iron,  such  as  was  used  in  tire  construction 
before  the  rubber  tires  came  into  vogue.  This  gentleman  was 
an  eccentric  character,  and  there  were  very  few  people  who 
could  approach  him  without  arousing  his  dignity  or  incurring 
his  displeasure,  and  while  many  of  the  citizens  who  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  use  that  railroad  desired  that  it  be  reconstructed  and 
built  upon  permanent  lines  and  operated  by  steam,  refrained 
from  expressing  their  preference  to  him,  but  finally  the  senti¬ 
ment  grew  so  strong  that  his  older  acquaintances  suggested 
that  he  might  go  east  and  interest  capital  and  develop  that 
little  railroad  and  operate  it  with  a  steam  equipment,  up-to- 
date  cars,  etc.  He  did  so.  He  went  to  New  York  City,  spent 
several  weeks,  and  returned  to  his  home  and  sat  about  whit¬ 
tling  the  store  boxes,  without  making  any  report  as  to  his  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure,  and  no  one  dared  approach  him  to  ask  him 
the  results  of  his  trip.  However,  one  bright  sunshiny  morning 
he  was  approached  by  one  of  his  close  friends  and  asked  to 
relate  his  success  in  having  steam  equipment  placed  upon  his 
road.  He  said,  “I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  they  would  neither 
reciprocate,  promulgate  or  give  eclat  to  the  damn  thing.” 
(Laughter.)  Now  I  assure  you  my  condition  is  the  reverse.  I 
am  of  a  reciprocal  turn  of  mind.  I  am  ready  to  promulgate, 
and,  if  necessary,  give  eclat  to  this  Association.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  I  was  indeed  very  splendidly  entertained  and 
I  know  you  all  were  by  the  splendid  address  oy  the  Mayor  of 
this  city,  in  welcoming  us  to  the  Queen  City  of  the  South. 
About  the  only  thing  that  I  know  of  that  he  left  out  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  welcome  to  this  city  was,  modifying  the  language 
of  Henry  Watterson  of  Kentucky,  he  failed  to  tell  you,  “Her 
ladies  were  the  prettiest,  her  sunshine  the  warmest,  her 
horses  the  fastest,  her  Sazerak  cocktails  the  strongest  and 
her  politics  the  damndest.”  (Laughter.)  Excuse  these  ad¬ 
jectives,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  they  seem  to  more  forcibly 
express  the  point  at  issue.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  honor 
of  electing  me  your  Second  Vice-President  and  I  trust  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  office  will  not  fall  too  heavily  upon  my  weak 
shoulders.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  Will  the  committee  kindly 
escort  to  this  platform  Mr.  Fritz  Salmen,  our  new  Third  Vice- 
President.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  Mr.  Fritz  Salmen, 
whom  you  have  elected  your  Third  Vice-President.  (Loud 
Applause.) 

Mr.  Salmen:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — This 
is  more  glory  and  honor  heaped  upon  me  than  ever  before  in 
my  life,  and,  of  course,  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever  been 
before,  not  only  for  the  exceedingly  great  honor  you  have 
shown  me,  but  also  by  having  my  dream  fulfilled  by  your 
presence  here  in  our  Queen  City,  to  have  you  hold  this  conven¬ 
tion  in  my  home  town.  This  has  been  a  dream  of  mine  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  having 
chosen  our  city  for  your  convention  city.  Now,  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  your  selection  of  the  Third  Vice-President,  I  doubt 
whether  you  displayed  much  wisdom  in  doing  so.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,  and  if  I  fail  don’t  put  the  blame 
so  much  on  me  for  being  a  failure,  but  blame  the  choosers 
for1  having  made  the  wrong  choice.  I  thank  you  for  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  honor.  (Applause.) 

President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  The  next  in  order  will  be 
the  installation  of  our  Secertary.  The  committee  does  not 
have  to  escort  him,  for  he  is  right  here,  and  I  don’t  have  to 
introduce  him,  for  you  all  know  him,  Mr.  Theodore  A.  Ran¬ 
dall.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
— This  is  a  very  happy  occasion,  made  doubly  so  to  me  by 
the  presence  of  so  many  of  those  who  were  active  in  the  early 
years  of  our  Association.  An  incident  occurred  in  my  home 
recently  accentuating  the  fact  that  I  am  growing  old  in  your 
service.  Some  days  ago,  when  talking  over  convention  affairs 
with  my  family,  and  we  were  speculating  on  the  good  time 
we  were  going  to  have  here  convention  week,  one  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  circle  who  occasionally  tries  to  make  game  of  others,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  age  or  dignity,  said:  “Grandad,  you  are  pretty 
good  at  answering  conundrums,  answer  this  one: 

“What  is  it  you  have  now  that  you  did  not  have  when 
you  were  first  elected  Secretary  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  that 
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you  did  not  want  when  you  got  it,  and  that  after  you  got  it 
you  disliked,  but  that  you  cannot  get  along  without.  And, 
now  you  have  it,  would  not  sell  it  for  a  million  dollars?” 

I  knew  the  answer.  It  was  my  bald  head.  I  am  not  in  a 
class  by  myself  in  this  respect.  There  are  others,  as  you  can 
plainly  see.  I  did  not  lose  my  hair  in  warfare  or  official  strife 
for  you  and  the  Association.  It  is  just  a  case  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  holds  true  with  Sibley  and  Eisenhart  and  several 
others  in  the  front  row.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  again 

thank  you  for  this  courtesy  and  honor  and  assure  you,  as  I 

have  so  many  times  before,  that  I  will  continue  to  serve  the 

Association  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  (Applause.) 

President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  The  next  in  order  is  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  W.  Silbley,  who,  like  our 
Secretary,  needs  no  introduction.  (Applause.) 

Treasurer  Sibley:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Association —  After  having  re¬ 
ceived  this  honor  for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  I  believe  it 
has  been,  it  would  seem  superficial  for  me  to  say  “Thank 
you,”  but  I  do  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  that  but 
feebly  expresses  the  sentiment  I  feel  on  re-election  as  your 
treasurer.  I  regret  that  during  the  past  year  that  we  had 
to  show  a  diminution  of  our  surplus,  and  I  am  going  to  see 
this  year  if  we  cannot  correct  it  so  you  will  not  have  the  same 
feeling  of  suspicion  that  the  colored  girl  had.  She  was  about 
to  be  married,  so,  for  about  four  or  five  weeks  before  the 
ceremony,  she  saved  up  her  wages,  and  just  after  she  was 
married  she  turned  the  money  over  to  her  mistress  and  said: 
“Miss  Lou,  will  you  take  care  of  this  money  for  me  until  I 
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get  back  from  my  wedding  trip?”  Her  mistress  said:  “Of 
course  I  will,  but  won’t  you  need  it  to  spend  while  you  are 
gone?”  And  Nancy  replied:  ‘Now,  Miss  Lou,  you  don’t  think 
I  am  going  to  trust  myself  with  a  strange  nigger  with  all 
that  money  on  me.”  (Laughter  and  applause.)  That  came 
from  my  good  friend  Anthony  Ittner.  (Laughter.) 

Secretary  Randall:  While  we  have  finished  our  election 
of  officers,  we  have  to  elect  one  member  of  our  Committee 
of  Investigation.  There  are  five  members  on  that  Committee 
and  the  term  of  one  expires  each  year,  necessitating  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  one  member  each  year.  You  will  find  this  committee 
on  page  19  of  the  program.  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  formerly 
of  Chicago,  but  now  of  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  is  the  member 
whose  term  expires  this  year.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  in¬ 
deed  to  have  D.  V.  with  us  this  year  after  the  many  years 
of  absence.  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  be  with  us  as  many 
more  as  he  has  been  in  the  past.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  in 
the  world  why  we  should  not  elect  him  to  succeed  himself 
on  the  Committee  of  Technical  Investigation,  for,  while  he  is 
not  now  actively  engaged  in  the  business,  his  heart  is  still 
in  the  work. 

W.  D.  Richardson:  I  move  that  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington  be 
continued  on  this  Committee  of  Technical  Investigation  and 
that  he  be  elected  for  another  term  of  five  years. 

Seconded  by  many  and  carried. 

President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  Mr.  Rodgers,  it  affords  me 
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great  pleasure  to  turn  over  to  so  worthy  a  successor  this 
gavel.  (Applause.) 

President  Eben  Rodgers:  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  next  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  While  our  new  President  is  getting 
settled  into  the  harness,  I  will  announce  that  t'he  first  formal 
paper  on  our  convention  program  is  rather  unusual,  but  it  is 
one  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested,  I  am  sure,  and  that  the 
gentleman  can  bring  to  our  attention  the  serious  and  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  this  question  of  thrift.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  L.  E.  Wolfe  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
who  will  speak  on  “The  Need  of  Greater  Thrift  Among  the 
Rising  Generation  of  America.’’ 

THE  NEED  FOR  GREATER  THRIFT  AMONG  THE  RISING 
GENERATION  IN  AMERICA. 

L.  E.  WOLFE j  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 

(Representing  the  American  Society  for  Thrift.) 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  great  industry  represented  by 
the  able  business  men  assembled  here  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States — an  industry  which  takes  the  apparently  valueless  clay  at 
our  feet  and  fashions  it  into  myriad  forms  of  utility  and  beauty, 
and  which,  at  a  time  when  the  great  saw  mills  and  paper  pulp 
mills  are  devouring  our  forests,  gives  security,  for  all  time,  that 
we  will  never  want  for  constructive  material.  I  am  about  to  invite 
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your  attention  to  an  educational  reform  which  goes  to  the  very 
foundation  of  our  social,  economic  and  industrial  structure,  and 
which,  I  believe,  is  destined  to  become  universal  throughout  the 
country.  I  have  put  most  of  the  elements  of  this  reform  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  test  in  large  systems  of  schools,  and  therefore  have  the  greater 
confidence  in  its  value. 

While  I  thus  have  this  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  this 
reform,  I  trust  I  am  measureably  free  from  the  arrogance  of  the 
young  lawyer  who  stuck  up  the  sign,  “Any  question  answered  here." 
The  story  goes  that  when  the  ruler  of  a  petty  principality  was  once 
making  his  rounds  he  came  upon  this  sign.  Upon  ascertaining 
that  it  had  been  put  up  by  a  young  lawyer,  he  gave  him  three 
questions,  as  follows:  “How  many  baskets  of  dirt  in  that  hill? 
What  am  I  worth?  What  am  I  thinking  about?”  “I  will  return 
in  two  weeks,  and  if  you  fail  to  answer  those  questions,  your  head 
will  be  the  forfeit.”  The  questions  so  worried  the  young  lawyer 
that  he  lost  his  appetite  and  sleep.  His  friend,  the  miller,  noticing 
that  something  was  worrying  him,  secured  an  explanation  from  him. 
Said  the  miller,  “Change  suits  with  me,  and  I  will  answer  those 
questions.”  On  the  appointed  day,  the  miller,  dressed  in  the 
lawyer's  suit,  was  at  the  lawyer’s  office.  “Are  you  ready  to 
answer  those  questions?”  said  the  Prince.  “Yes,,  sir.”  “How 
many  baskets  of  dirt  in  that  hill?”  “If  the  basket  is  just  the  size 
of  the  hill,  there  would  be  one ;  if  half  the  size  of  the  hill,  there 
would  be  two,  etc.”  “How  much  am  I  worth?”  “Our  Saviour 
was  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  I  think  you  are  worth  about 
half  that  much.”  “What  am  I  thinking  about?”  “You  are  think¬ 
ing  I  am  the  lawyer.  I  am  not.  I  am  the  miller.” 

Thrift  is  earning,  saving  and  intelligently  investing  for  self 


and  others ;  or  thrift  is  such  use  of  one's  natural  and  acquired 
powers,  of  capital,  and  of  the  natural  agents  of  soil,  mine,  forest, 
stream  and  physical  forces  as  wrill  result  in  the  greatest  measure 
of  human  well-being.  Through  the  centuries,  under  the  banner 
of  thrift,  the  race  has  lifted  itself  from  primitive  ignorance,  penury 
and  weakness,  to  culture,  wealth  and  power.  In  this  triumphant 
march,  the  mind  and  the  muscle,  the  intellectual  and  industrial, 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  in  the  conquest  of  man’s  physical  en¬ 
vironment  to  an  ever-increasing  measure  of  human  well-being. 

As,  down  the  centuries,  wealth  has  been  created  in  greater  and 
greater  measure  and  private  property  has  been  given  greater  se¬ 
curity,  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  wealth  has  been  available 
in  the  form  of  capital  to  co-operate  side  by  side  with  labor  in  the 
production  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  transportation  and  the  means 
for  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  Taking  the  average  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  United  States  at  $1,200,  this  fruit  of  past  labor 
saved,  which  we  call  capital,  amounts  in  this  country  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  $120,000,000,000.  To  get  a  concrete  idea  of  the  won¬ 
derful  increase  in  capital  throughout  the  civilized  world  during  the 
last  few  centuries,  one  needs  but  to  compare  the  present  invest¬ 
ment  in  agriculture,  mining,  manufacture  and  transportation  with 
that  of  the  centuries  preceding,  and  especially  with  primitive  times. 
So  in  a  very  true  sense,  in  all  the  departments  of  industry,  side 
by  side  with  the  present  laborers  and  co-operating  with  them,  are 
all  the  men  and  women  of  the  past  who  have  transmitted  capital 
to  posterity  to  be  used  in  buildings,  machinery  and  materials. 

While  the  accumulation  and  saving  of  wealth  is  a  material  fact, 
it  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  all  great  intellectual,  moral, 
spiritual  and  humanitarian  progress.  It  makes .  possible  the  scien¬ 
tific,  medical  and  sanitary  investigations  that  are  doing  so  much 
to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  mankind. 

The  attainment  by  the  race  of  its  present  high  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  through  the  union  of  head  and  hand,  the  intimate  relation  of 
mind  and  muscle,  the  innate  desire  of  the  child  for  muscular 
activity,  and  the  many-sided  industrial  life  that  awaits  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  our  boys  and  girls,  all  emphasize  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  union  of  head  and  hand  in  our  state  and  city  educational 
systems  which  cost  us  $500,000,000  annually. 

On  the  farm  we  have  this  union.  Here,  during  the  crop  season, 
the  father  goes  forth  daily  to  lead  his  sons  in  agriculture,  stock 
raising,  fruit  culture  and  the  many  repairs  incidental  to  farm  life. 
The  ever-changing  conditions  of  soil,  seed,  moisture  and  heat  make 
heavy  demands  upon  the  resources  of  both  mind  and  muscle.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  many  farm  chores  and  care  of 
stock  keep  the  boy  industriously  alert.  The  training  on  the  farm 
for  the  girl  is  only  less  valuable  than  that  for  the  boy.  If  in  every 
country  district  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  were  purchased  by  the 
board  near  the  school  house,  a  residence  for  the  teacher  built  on 
this  tract,  the  teacher  employed  for  twelve  months,  and  even  a 
cheap  industrial  equipment  installed,  the  training  for  the  boy  on 
the  farm  would  be  much  better  than  it  is.  An  additional  improve¬ 
ment  could  be  made  by  installing  a  cooking,  sewing,  millinery 
and  laundry  department  and  hiring  both  a  man  and  a  woman. 
Both  of  these  teachers  should  be  employed  for  the  entire  year,  and 
should  be  the  leaders  for  the  district  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
mechanical  industry,  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  laundry,  games, 
recreations,  amusements,  as  well  as  in  literary  lines.  If  the  farm 
and  other  industrial  lines  were  thoroughly  organized,  a  district 
that  had  heretofore  hired  one  teacher  for  six  or  eight  months 
would  find  itself  able  to  hire  two  for  twelve  months. 

In  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  this  country,  where  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  reside,  the  father  goes  forth 
daily  to  his  profession,  business  or  labor,  while  his  sons,  during 
school  term,  attend  a  school  where,  with  few  exceptions,  the  work 
is  exclusively  in  books.  During  the  vacation  of  from  three  to  five 
months  these  boys,  as  a  rule,  idle,  run  the  streets  and  alleys,  and 
often  get  into  dissipation  and  crime.  Our  vacations  in  cities,  towns 
and  villages  might  aptly  be  called  the  training  schools  for  our 
jails  and  penitentiaries.  Neither  the  father  nor  the  mother  being 
able  to  lead  the  boy  in  systematic  habits  of  industry  in  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  we  have  here  presented  one  of  the  most  difficult 
economic,  educational  and  moral  questions  before  the  American 
people.  What  is  the  solution  of  this  problem? 

First,  for  every  school  building  there  should  be  employed,  for 
the  entire  year,  a  manual  training  teacher  who  possesses  natural 
mechanical  ability,  to  lead  the  boys  in  that  school,  during  school 
hours,  on  afternoons,  of  evenings,  on  Saturdays,  and  during  vaca¬ 
tion,  not  only  in  formal  manual  training,  but  in  minor  school  and 
home  repairs — locks,  doors,  windows,  shades,  screens,  furniture, 
plumbing,  electric  lights,  gas,  lawn  mower,  sewing  machine ;  and 
garden,  lawn  and  household  tools,  and  implements  generally.  The 
manual  training  teacher,  after  instructing  the  boys  in  certain  kinds 
of  repairs,  should  insist  on  this  knowledge  being  applied  in  the 
homes  of  the  boys.  As  the  work  progressed,  some  of  the  larger 
boys  would  be  found  able  to  make  more  important  repairs  and 
constructions  and  to  assist  the  manual  training  teacher  in  inspect¬ 
ing  the  repairs  made  by  other  boys  not  so  proficient. 

In  the  second  place,  for  every  school  there  should  be  employed, 
for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  a  man  who  is  not  only  a  graduate 
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of  an  agricultural  school,  but  has  had  several  months’  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  large  crowds  of  boys  in  gardening.  It  should 
be  his  duty,  during  the  school  term,  on  afternoons,  after  school 
hours,  on  Saturdays  and  during  vacation,  to  lead  the  boys  of  his 
school  in  school  and  home  gardening,  in  the  culture  of  fruits,  and 
in  the  planting  and  care  of  ornamental  trees.  In  every  city,  town 
and  village  there  are  an  abundance  of  vacant  lots,  back  yards  and 
suitable  ground  near  the  end  of  car  lines  for  school  and  home 
gardens  and  school  farms.  In  these  same  towns  are  plenty  of  idle 
boys.  The  problem  is  to  bring  the  vacant  lots  and  the  idle  boys 
together.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  reform  the  industrial 
teachers  would  probably  do  much  book  work,  or  a  man  might  be 
found  who  could  supervise  both  the  garden  and  the  manual  training 
instruction. 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  plant  life.  Provide  the  ablest  scientist 
of  the  world  with  the  most  modem  laboratory  equipment  and  they 
are  powerless,  without  the  seed,  to  make  a  single  vegetable  out  of 
soil,  moisture  and  heat.  Yet  the  modest  plant  converts  this  soil, 
heat  and  moisture  into  grains,  grasses,  fruits,  vegetables  and  nuts. 
If  we  seek  a  cotton  fabric,  it  must  be  made  out  of  cotton  fibre, 
which  is  limited  in  quantity  and  relatively  expensive.  If  we  seek 
bread,  it  must  be  made  out  of  wheat,  which  is  limited  in  quality 
and  relatively  expensive.  But  if  we  seek  cotton  fibre  or  wheat 
they  can  be  made  out  of  soil,  moisture  and  sunshine,  which  are 
practically  unlimited  in  quantity  and  relatively  inexpensive.  If 
we  daily,  in  our  cities  and  towns,  saw  lumber  rotting,  unused,  we 
would  marvel  at  the  waste  ;  yet  we  daily  see  thousands  of  tons  of 
soil  and  stable  manure  unused,  the  latter  breeding  the  typhoid¬ 
carrying  fly,  and  yet  we  marvel  not. 

For  each  school  building  there  should  be  employed,  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  a  woman  to  lead  the  girls  of  that  district, 
during  the  school  term,  and  during  vacation,  not  only  in  the  formal 
cooking,  sewing  and  millinery  lessons,  but  to  stimulate  them  to 
take  active  and  intelligent  part  in  the  domestic  duties  in  the  home. 
So  far  in  our  school  systems  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  home 
have  not  been  vitally  connected.  In  our  large  cities  where  manual 
training  has  been  taught  to  boys  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  large  per  cent  of  the  teachers  who  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  stimulated  the  boys  in  their  classes  to  make  the  minor 
repairs  in-  the  home.  And  although  cooking,  sewing,  millinery 
instruction  has  been  given  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  these  cities, 
it  is  the  exception  to  find  the  work  bearing  fruit  in  the  home,  at 
least  such  fruit  as  it  ought  to  bear.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  grad¬ 
uates  in  domestic  science  in  these  schools  have  never  taken  entire 
|  charge  of  the  cooking  in  the  home  for  a  week,  or  even  for  a  day. 
So  completely  has  the  textbook  fetich  taken  possession  of  the 
average  mother  that  she  excuses  her  daughter  from  most  of  the 
household  duties.  On  the  one  hand,  the  school  is  to  blame  because 
it  has  so  emphasized  the  textbook  and  the  memorizing  of  much 
that  will  prove  of  but  little  value  that  the  average  parent  does  not 
understand  that  there  can  be  no  duties  more  important  for  the  girl 
than  those  of  the  home.  The  school,  the  home,  the  press,  the 
pulpit  and  the  platform  should  teach  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  no 
school  work  can  be  sufficiently  important  to  justify  a  girl  in  neg¬ 
lecting  to  take  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  part  in  the  many- 
sided  duties  of  the  home.  Although  the  cooking,  sewing,  sanitary 
and  general  household  plants  in  the  homes  of  this  country  cost 
a  thousand  times  as  much  as  the  home  economic  plants  in  the 
schools,  with  few  exceptions,  the  former  are  not  systematically  used 
to  train  the  daughters  of  the  homes.  The  domestic  science  and 
domestic  art  teachers  in  the  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mothers,  on  the  other,  each,  can  teach  the  other  much.  The 
mothers  are  not  free  from  criticism  for  failing  to  teach  their 
daughters  all  they  know  about  household  duties,  and  insisting  upon 
their  daughters  practicing  what  they  have  been  taught. 

There  are  some  lines  of  industrial  training  that  are  applicable 
to  both  boys  and  girls.  Such  are  the  study  and  extermination  of 
mosquitoes  and  flies ;  the  keeping  of  the  school  rooms,  school 
grounds,  school  district  and  home  premises  sanitary  and  beautiful. 
In  practice  I  have  found  many  girls  excelling  in  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing.  All  girls  should  be  organized  for  flower  culture.  Another 
opportunity  for  industrial  training  for  both  boys  and  girls  is  the 
collection,  for  sale,  of  waste  paper,  old  iron,  rubber  and  garments 
,  no  longer  needed  in  the  home.  To  avoid  the  danger  from  con¬ 
tagion  these  garments  should  be  brought  to  an  outbuilding  con¬ 
structed  for  the  purpose  and  fumigated. 

Other  things  being  equal,  an  effort  is  effective  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  motive  that  is  back  of  it.  The  foregoing  lines 
of  industrial  training  appeal  to  the  pupil  because  he  is  motor-tem- 
1  pered  ;  because  he  loves  to  do  things.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imag¬ 
ine  anything  more  unnatural  than  our  present  exclusive  book-course 
of  study  in  doors,  for  pupils,  who  are  yearning  to  exercise  their 
muscles  in  doing  things.  If  the  states  of  the  Union  were  to  devise 
similar  courses  under  similar  conditions  for  all  our  adult  popula¬ 
tion,  even  though  wages  were  paid,  there  would  be  almost  uni- 
r  versal  rebellion.  The  life  of  the  race  has  been  one  of  great  mus¬ 
cular  activity.  Before  our  present  industrial  civilization  man 
found  an  outlet  for  his  pentup  muscular  energy  in  fishing,  hunting, 
and  war ;  and  he  girded  the  earth  with  human  corpses. 

But  man’s  great  motive  for  achievement  during  the  industrial 
centuries  has  been  that  for  the  accumulation  and  possession  of 
private  property.  We  should  not  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
master  motive  in  all  the  industrial  training  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
This  motive  is  paramount  in  all  professional,  business,  and  labor 
activities  among  our  adult  populations.  Man  has  been  in  this  game 
of  industrial  achievement  and  the  accumulation  of  property  from 
an  early  age  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  has  been  largely 
educated  through  this  activity.  He  has  been  in  this  game  from  the 
extracting  of  a  handful  of  metallic  iron  from  the  ore  to  the  con¬ 


struction  of  a  million-doliar  blast  furnace  ;  from  making  sun-dried 
brick  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates  to  the 
splendidly  equipped  clay  plants  of  the  present. 

This  property  idea  is  so  fundamental  with  the  race  that  it  should 
be  early  inculcated  among  boys  and  girls.  To  do  this  systematical¬ 
ly  boys  and  girls  should  be  credited,  in  a  book  kept  in  the  home 
and  in  the  school,  and  in  a  small  blank  book  kept  by  them,  with 
whatever  they  do  that  possesses  real  value.  The  home  and  the 
school  could  agree  what  minor  chores  in  the  home  and  the  school 
should  not  be  made  note  of,  or  better,  what  should  be  recorded. 
To  further  encourage  the  desire  to  earn  and  save  and  to  invest  in¬ 
telligently,  pupils  should  be  told  at  tiie  close  of  school  that  they 
would  be  expected  to  report  at  the  opening  of  school  the  amount 
earned  during  vacation,  the  amount  saved,  and  the  amount  intelli¬ 
gently  invested  for  themselves  or  others.  The  amount  earned  and 
credited  to  children  in  the  home  might  be  given  wholly  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  familly,  partly  to  their  support,  or  the  amount  might 
be  paid  to  the  child  that  he  might  have  experience  in  investing  it 
or  depositing  it  in  a  savings  bank — all  depending  upon  the  financial 
condition  of  the  home.  In  any  event,  the  child  should  have  credit 
for  what  he  has  earned.  At  stated  times,  and  especially  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  their  majority,  a  certificate  might  be  given  the  boys  and 
girls  certifying  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  and  stating  briefly 
how  earned.  This  certificate  might  be  jointly  signed  by  the  heads 
of  the  school  and  the  home.  Such  certificate  would  not  only  be  a 
highly-prized  souvenir,  but  would  be  of  great  value  in  securing  a 
position.  The  problem  is  for  the  school,  the  home,  the  press,  the 
platform,  and  the  pulpit  to  hold  up  before  the  pupils,  ideals  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  thrift  till  these  ideals  become  controlling  motives  in 
their  lives;  till  a  boy  will  be  just  as  proud  of  earning  $50,  $100, 
or  $200  during  the  year  as  he  now  is  of  making  a  home  run  or  a 
touchdown  ;  and  a  girl  will  be  just  as  proud  of  making  her  dress 
and  hat,  or  of  taking  entire  charge  of  the  home  as  she  now  is  of 
high  grades  or  social  prominence.  The  beauty  of  this  policy  is 
that  the  boys  and  girls  who  excel  in  industry  and  thrift  will  fre¬ 
quently  not  be  those  .who  have  been  excelling  in  books  and  athletics, 
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thus  giving  an  opportunity  for  a  larger  number  of  pupils  to  excel  in 
commendable  work.  With  our  present  exclusive  book  course,  sons 
and  daughters  who  are  contributing  largely  to  the  support  of  the 
home  or  whose  chief  talent  is  not  in  mastering  the  printed  page, 
see  high  grades  (accompanied  with  words  of  praise)  meted  out  to 
classmates  who  may  be  so  trifling  in  the  home  as  even  to  leave  all 
chores  to  be  done  by  an  over-worked  father  or  mother.  The  teach¬ 
er  is  quite  frequently  a  woman  who,  because  of  her  superiority  in 
books,  was  shielded  from  home  duties  during  her  school  life,  and, 
since  entering  upon  teaching,  could  not,  of  course,  keep  in  vital 
touch  with  domestic  duties.  We  could  not  expect  such  a  teacher 
to  appreciate  the  pupil  who  excels  in  helpfulness  in  the  home  as 
much  as  she  does  the  pupil  who  excels  in  books.  To  such  teacher 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  misguided  mothers  have  given  over 
practically  the  entire  training  of  their  daughters — daughters  whose 
primary  goal  is  home-making  and  motherhood. 

Let  no  mother  delude  herself  into  believing  that  she  has  per¬ 
formed  her  duty  in  training  her  daughter  for  home-making  by  re¬ 
quiring  her  to  tag  in  the  wake  of  her  leadership,  performing  odds 
and  ends  indifferently  and  without  initiative  or  plan.  That  this 
training  may  be  of  real  value,  the  daughter  must  be  assigned  defi¬ 
nite  duties  and  held  solely  responsible  for  their  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance.  The  wise  mother  will  begin  with  the  simple  and  pass, 
by  easy  steps,  to  the  more  difficult — the  preparation  of  a  single 
dish,  the  preparation  of  an  entire  meal,  the  care  of  the  meals  or  of 
the  entire  home  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month. 

When  public  sentiment  gets  strongly  back  of  this  program  of 
industrial  training  and  thrift,  and  our  boys  and  girls  have  tasted 
the  sweets  of  personal  achievement  and  earning,  and  private  own¬ 
ership,  they  will  have  the  same  joy  in  doing,  earning,  saving,  and 
investing  that  their  parents  have.  This  continual  receiving,  by  chil¬ 
dren,  from  parents  and  giving  little  or  nothing  in  return  makes 
them  selfish,  helpless,  wasteful,  and  unappreciative.  They  have 
little  occasion  to  learn  the  value  of  a  dollar  in  the  only  way  that 
one  can  learn  it — by  earning  it — and  consequently  are  wasteful 
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and  destructive  of  property.  If  the  doctrine  of  this  address  were 
practiced  throughout  this  country,  them  would  not  be  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  school  desks  earned  by  penknives  or  so 
many  walls  of  school  houses  and  outbuildings  defaced ;  and  boys 
and  girls  would  learn — not  by  lecturing  them — that  all  property  is 
sacred  in  that  it  embodies  the  labor  and  savings  of  a  fellow  man. 
School  savings  banks  should  be  organized  for  every  school,  not 
principally  for  the  deposit  of  what  has  been  given  children  by  their 
parents,  but  of  what  they  have  earned.  The  child  should  be 
early  taught  that  an  adult  should  give  back  to  society  what  he 
takes  from  it ;  that  an  adult  who  does  not  serve  society  in  some 
way  is  a  cipher. 

Parasitism  and  mendicancy  have  taken  such  possession  of  child, 
youth,  and  adult  in  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages  that  business 
and  professional  men  are  continually  importuned  by  children  and 
persuasive  women  and  men,  to  make  a  contribution,  to  buy  a 
ticket,  to  “take  a  chance.”  Quite  frequently  the  cause  is  a  worthy 
one ;  but  it  seems  so  much  easier  to  beg  than  to  earn  that  begging 
has  become  a  great  nuisance. 

While  the  foregoing  reform  is  primarily  education,  in  that  it  fits 
the  boys  and  girls  for  the  greatest  adult  service  to  society,  it  re¬ 
sults  in  quite  a  substantial  addition  to  individual,  community,  and 
national  wealth.  Many  boys,  by  the  time  they  are  twenty-one, 
would  earn  $1,000;  many  more,  $500,  and  a  large  army  of  boys 
and  girls,  from  $100  to  $400.  These  earnings  in  connection  with 
the  habits  of  industry  and  thrift  formed  in  making  the  earnings, 
would  go  far  towards  insuring  financial  success  in  their  life  work. 
During  my  superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  two  thousand  boys  did  gardening,  and  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
it  was  demonstrated  that  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  worth 
of  vegetables  could  be  annually  harvested  from  an  acre.  I  esti¬ 
mate  that  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  United  States, 
there  are  two  million  pupils  able  to  make  substantial  earnings  in 
gardening.  This  would  include  many  over-age  boys  below  grade 
five,  and  some  girls.  At  the  very  low  estimate  of  an  average  of 
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ten  dollars  per  pupil,  we  have  $2,000,000  from  gardening  alone. 
This  takes  no  account  of  the  earnings  by  boys  from  repairs,  from 
raising  poultry,  from  jobs,  etc. ;  and  of  the  earnings  of  girls  from 
cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  general  household  duties,  and  jobs.  I 
estimate  that  there  are  3,000,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  who  are  large  enough  to  make  substantial  earnings  in  their 
various  duties  on  the  farm,  and  that  their  labor  is  worth  to  the 
home  an  annual  average  of  at  least  fifty  dollars,  giving  a  total  for 
the  rural  communities  of  $150,000,000  a  year.  When  this  industrial 
reform  shall  have  been  put  in  complete  operation  in  cities,  towns, 
and  villages — including  suburban  truck  farming — there  is  no  reason 
why  the  2,000,000  urban  pupils  should  not  average  an  annual 
earning  of  fifty  dollars,  giving  a  total  of  $100,000,000  a  year. 
This  $100,000,000  urban  earnings  added  to  the  $150,000,000  rural 
earnings  gives  a  grand  total  of  $250,000,000  a  year,  which  is  half 
of  the  annual  expenditure  in  the  United  States  for  public  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  the  systematic  practice  of 
habits  of  industry  and  thrift  during  childhood  and  youth  would 
add  ten  times  this  much  to  the  adult  life  earnings,  and  would  cor¬ 
respondingly  increase  savings.  The  value  to  character  is  inestima¬ 
ble. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  entire  industrial  program  for  boys 
and  girls  contributes  to  physical,  mental,  and  moral  health.  Most 
of  the  work  is  done  in  the  open  air,  and  is  therefore,  in  its  effects, 
the  very  opposite  of  the  labor  of  the  factory  child.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  foregoing  industrial  program,  by  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  family,  makes  it  less  necessary  that  the  child 
go  into  the  factory,  or  that  children  leave  school  at  so  early  an 
age  to  go  into  any  wage-earning  employment. 

Consider  how  much  happier,  more  helpful,  and  less  liable  to  vice 
and  crime  is  the  boy  who  has  been  thus  trained,  when  later,  as 
husband  or  grown  son,  he  comes  home  from  his  profession,  busi¬ 
ness,  or  labor.  Consider  also  how  much  happier,  helpful,  and  less 
liable  to  need  the  assistance  of  the  divorce  court  will  be  the  wom¬ 
an  who,  as  a  girl,  was  thoroughly  trained  in  homemaking.  The 


telling  indictment  against  our,  in  many  respects,  most  excellent 
free  school  system  is  that,  with  an  expenditure  almost  double  that 
of  a  dozen  years  ago,  criminal  costs,  divorces,  suicides,  and  calls 
for  charity  are  on  the  increase,  and  our  penitentiaries  and  jails 
crowded.  I  believe  a  careful  investigation  would  show  that  a  very 
large  per  cent  of  criminals  from  rural  districts  get  their  inspira¬ 
tion  from  association  with  the  idle,  vicious,  and  criminal  classes 
in  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

How  shall  this  reform  be  put  into  practical  operation?  Ele¬ 
ments  of  it  are  being  put  into  operation  in  the  cities  and  few 
towns  that  have  installed  manual  training,  vocational,  or  techni¬ 
cal  school  plants,  and  in  the  few  schools  that  have  undertaken 
gardening.  But  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  fuller  use  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  sfchool  plants  alfieady  installed — on  afternoon^  after 
school,  on  evenings,  on  Saturdays,  and  during  vacations — and 
especially  that  this  industrial  training  bear  fruit  in  the  home — in 
repairs  and  useful  articles  by  the  boys  and  in  home  duties  by  the 
girls ;  that  in  every  town  and  village,  boys  be  given  access  to  at 
least  a  few  tools,  and  taught  to  use  them  in  practical  lines ;  and 
that  gardening,  which  requires  so  few  tools  and  whose  returns 
can  be  made  to  pay  for  teacher,  tools  and  seed,  become  universal. 
Those  of  us  who  recall  how  many  articles  and  repairs  were  made 
on  the  home  farm  of  our  childhood  with  a  few  tools,  and  how 
much  skill  in  cooking  was  acquired  in  a  modest  kitchen,  realize 
what  a  mistake  it  is  to  postpone  all  industrial  training  in  a  town 
till  an  expensive  plant  can  be  installed.  As  the  belief  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  doctrine  of  this  address  becomes  more  general  we  may 
hope  that  many  of  the  useless  and  inappropriate  birthday  and 
Christmas  presents  may  take  the  form  of  a  saw,  hammer,  chisel, 
plane,  hoe,  or  rake  for  use  in  the  home  by  the  boy. 

While  industrial  training  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  has  been 
introduced  quite  rapidly  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  seems 
strange  that  as  intelligent  a  people  as  we  have  in  the  United  States 
would  not  have  long  since  made  the  reform  here  advocated  uni¬ 
versal.  The  postponement  of  the  reform  is  due  to  that  great 
enemy  of  progress,  tradition.  An  exclusive  book  course  in  rural 
communities  where  farm  life  gives  quite  ample  industrial  training 
is  consistent ;  but  is  unreasonably  inconsistent  in  urban  communi¬ 
ties  with  no  farm  life.  Starting  with  an  all-book  course,  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  when  only  four  per  cent  of  our  population  was 
urban,  this  course  has  been  continued  till  nearly  half  our  popu¬ 
lation  is  urban.  As  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  we  have  lost  an 
amount  running  up  into  the  billions  by  failure  to  introduce  an  effi¬ 
cient,  many-sided  industrial  training  as  our  communities  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  urban  during  the  last  century. 

Those  who  pronounce  this  reform  too  utilitarian  should  con¬ 
sider  the  helplessness,  suffering,  and  failure  to  meet  financial  obli¬ 
gations  among  a  large  per  cent  of  our  population — all  largely  the 
result  of  failure  to  train  to  habits  of  industry  and  thrift. 

In  order  that  the  play  instinct  in  children  might  be  the  better 
ministered  to,  all  industrial  teachers  for  both  boys  and  girls 
should  be  trained  to  lead  them  in  athletics,  games,  and  literary, 
musical,  and  other  recreations. 

Following  are  some  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of 
the  reforms  advocated  in  this  address:  the  industrial  helplessness 
of  urban  children  who  have  beeen  spoiled  by  unwise  and  indul¬ 
gent  parents ;  the  quite  general  belief  on  the  part  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  parents  and  teachers  that  the  paramount  aim  of  education 
is  the  mastery  of  the  printed  page  instead  of  preparation  for  a 
many-sided  social  service,  which  include  a  mastery  of  the  printed 
page ;  the  insufficient  supply  of  men  and  women  who,  by  nature 
and  training,  can  successfully  lead  our  boys  and  girls  in  indus¬ 
trial  education ;  sufficient  time  to  do  both  the  book  and  industrial 
work ;  additional  expense. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  even  these  most 
helpless  boys  and  girls  can  be  readily  lead  in  industrial  education 
by  competent  teachers,  and  that  industrial  training  so  reacts  upon 
the  intellect  that  pupils  taking  it  usually  excel,  even  in  book  work, 
those  who  do  not  take  it.  Besides,  by  the  extension  of  the  school 
day  and  the  use  of  Saturdays  and  vacations  much  more  time  would 
be  afforded  for  industrial  training.  By  and  by,  we  will  become 
completely  rational  and  intelligent  in  our  schemes  for  education 
and  will  pay  all  teachers  everywhere  for  twelve  months,  in  order 
that  the  pupils  may  have  leadership  and  direction  in  books,  in¬ 
dustrial  training,  and  play,  for  practically  the  entire  year.  How¬ 
ever,  this  extension  of  the  period  of  guidance  need  not  he  initia¬ 
tive,  individuality,  and  self-reliance.  A  great  additional  saving 
of  time  can  be  effected  by  omitting  from  the  course  of  study  all 
that  is  not  essential  and  vital,  by  memorizing  less,  and  by  train¬ 
ing  our  teachers  better,  and  electing  and  promoting  them  uni¬ 
formly  on  merit.  While  institutions  for  the  training  of  industrial 
teachers  are  rapidly  multiplying  it  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the 
teachers  who  undertake  this  preparation  are  not  naturally  me¬ 
chanical.  Their  industrial  training  is  only  a  veneering.  Wher¬ 
ever  possible,  the  work  of  such  teacher  should  be  supplemented  by 
the  employment  of  a  practical  mechanic  for  boys  and  a  practical, 
cultured  home-maker  for  girls. 

Many  may  consider  the  possible  additional  expense  the  chief 
obstacle.  The  man  who  directs  the  mechanical  and  garden  work 
and  the  woman  who  directs  the  sewing,  cooking,  and  millinery  in 
each  town  school  will  cost  but  little  more  than  an  academic  teach¬ 
er,  and  the  program  can  be  so  arranged  that  all  teachers  will  be 
kept  employed  and  all  pupils  busy.  -  In  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
having  more  than  one  building,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  and  shop  plants,  pupils  should  be  brought  to  a  center  for 
industrial  training  and  separate  teachers  (devoting  their  entire 
time  to  their  respective  specialties),  employed  for  mechanicai 
training  for  boys,  gardening,  cooking,  and  sewing  and  millinery 
I  feel  confident  that,  at  no  distant  day,  these  industrial  centers 
will  be  superceded  by  junior  high  schools,  attended  by  the  pupils 
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of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years,  where  they  will  re- 
ceive  both  their  book  and  industrial  instruction  from  trained  spe¬ 
cialists,  thus  avoiding  the  waste  of  time  in  going  to  an  industrial 
center  and  returning  from  it  during  school  hours,  permitting  a 
reasonable  measure  of  safe  specialization,  and  giving  stronger 
teachers.  For  every  additional  dollar  spent  in  industrial  equip¬ 
ment,  tens,  if  not  hundreds  of  dollars  will  be  saved  in  greater 
thrift  and  reduction  of  costs  for  vice  and  crime. 

By  and  by  we  will  learn  that  it  is  wise  for  all  urban  communi¬ 
ties  to  provide  work,  at  nominal  wages,  for  all  unemployed  adults 
and  to  prohibit  begging.  For  this  purpose  a  suburban  truck  farm 
would  be  invaluable.  There  are  several  million  men  in  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  this  country,  who,  by  reason  of  age,  lack  of 
special  training,  or  strength,  are  unable  to  compete  with  trained 
younger  and  stronger  men  in  the  professions,  business,  or  different 
lines  of  labor.  Practically  all  of  these  men  would  be  glad  to  be 
doing  something  suited  to  their  strength  and  training.  It  would 
be  economy  for  every  urban  community  to  own  a  good  truck  farm 
and  to  set  aside  a  block  or  more  in  the  city  where  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  people  could  earn  something  in  various  lines  suited  to  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  provided  with  entertainment,  amusement 
and  the  companionship  of  those  of  similar  age  and  experience! 
No  community  has  done  its  full  social  duty  when  it  has  within  its 
limits  such  a  large  per  cent  of  these  men  who,  although  surrounded 
by  sons  or  daughters,  are  nevertheless  lonely  and  unhappy,  and 
are  living  largely  in  the  past.  The  doctrine  of  thrift  is  that  not 
a  dollar  or  a  laborer  can  be  idle  without  affecting,  to  some  degree 
the  whole  social  structure.  The  solidarity  of  society  teaches  us 
that  every  human  being  must  have  a  living.  If  he  does  not  earn 
this  living,  it  must  come  off  of  those  who  do  earn  it  for  him. 

Again,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  effect  of  a  reform  like 
this  upon  the  improvement  of  the  race.  As  the  garden  teachers, 
as  a  rule,  would  be  men,  gardening  furnishes  an  opportunity  of 
putting  more  men  into  our  schools,  as  does  mechanical  industrial 
teachers  for  boys.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  United 
States  are  women,  and  over  ninety  per  cent  women  in  many  of 
our  large  cities.  While  the  work  of  woman  in  the  schoolroom  has 
been  of  the  highest  character,  both  boys  and  girls  need  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  men  and  women  in  the  schools  as  they  do  in  the  homes 
The  ever  increasing  number  of  superior  women  in  the  schoolroom 
and  in  other  lines  heretofore  occupied  by  men,  thus  cutting  these 
women  off  from  motherhood,  can  but  tell  disastrously  upon  the 
future  of  the  race.  Besides,  the  training  in  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift  among  the  rising  generation  will  lead  to  reasonably  early 
marriages  and  more  economic  and  simple  home  life.  This  will  be 
recognized  as  both  an  economic  and  a  moral  gain. 

Although  a  large  number  of  educators  and  laymen  are  doing 
most  valuable  work  to  bring  about  an  education  of  head,  hand 
and  heart,  it  was  reserved  for  Simon  W.  Straus,  a  Chicago  banker! 
through  the  organization  and  financing  of  the  American  Society 
for  Thrift,  to  give  signal  emphasis  to  the  need  for  greater  thrift 
in  America — the  most  wasteful  civilized  country  on  the  globe. 
Since  its  organization,  this  society,  through  the  press  and  circulars, 
has  done  much  to  make  sentiment  in  favor  of  greater  thrift.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  much  experience  with  the  organization  of  pupils  for  gard¬ 
ening  and  for  the  study  and  extermination  of  mosquitoes,  I  re¬ 
cently  communicated  with  Mr.  Straus  on  the  possibilities  of  great¬ 
er  thrift  among  the  rising  generation  of  this  country.  My  com¬ 
munication  together  with  a  subsequent  conference  led  to  this  ad¬ 
dress  to  you  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  for  Thrift. 
Mr.  Straus  is  considering  the  feasibility  of  employing  a  permanent 
field  agent  to  arouse  sentiment  and  to  assist  in  forming  local 
thrift  organizations  in  towns  and  cities.  The  plan  of  the  field 
agent  would  be  to  visit  the  towns  and  cities  that  would  guarantee 
him  a  representative  audience  from  all  the  professions,  trades, 
classes  of  business  and  labor,  and  organizations,  in  the  towns 
and  cities  visited.  It  is  believed  that  in  many  towns  and  cities 
there  is  sufficient  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  educational  reform, 
if  organized,  to  successfully  carry  it  out. 

One  of  the  greatest  obligations  that  rests  upon  a  human  being 
is  to  render  to  society  the  greatest  service  for  which  he  is  capa¬ 
ble.  We  are  coming,  more  and  more,  to  realize  that  any  honora¬ 
ble,  helpful  service  is  in  a  high  sense  divine.  There  are  so  many 
worthy  and  great  causes,  outside  of  our  regular  vocation,  that  call 
upon  us  for  service  that  we  are  often  in  doubt  where  to  expend  our 
surplus  energies.  I  trust  that  some  of  you,  able  men  and  women, 
will  feel  called  upon  to  lead  in  this  educational  reform  in  your 
respective  communities.  One  whose  life  has  been  rich  in  service 
can  join  heartily  with  the  great  Tennyson  in  his  poem. 


CROSSING  THE  BAR. 


Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me. 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

When  that  wrhich  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 

And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark. 

For  tho’  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  floods  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  cross’d  the  bar. 


(Applause.) 


President  Rodgers:  I  am  sure  you  all  appreciated  Mr. 
Wolfe’s  address,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Association  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Wolfe  for  coining  here  and  addressing  this  con¬ 
vention. 

J.  H.  Mead,  Warners,  N.  Y.:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  move  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  of  this  convention  to  Mr. 
Wolfe  for  this  fine  address. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Alwine  and  carried. 

President  Rodgers:  Will  Secretary  Randall  kindly  an¬ 
nounce  the  next  in  order. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  by  Prof.  Edward  Orton, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  can  tell  you  what  the  committee  is  going 
to  do  and  let  you  into  his  official  secrets  as  far  as  he  cares 
to,  and  then  take  up  his  illustrated  lecture.  (Applause.) 

Report  of  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Convention — The  work  of  the  Technical  Investigation 
Committee  has  been  progressing  favorably.  Last  year,  you 
may  remember,  we  had  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Major 
Howard,  then  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  subject  of  his 
address  was  the  testing  of  large  columns  in  the  testing  sta¬ 
tion  ot  Pittsburg,  in  which  is  installed  the  largest  crushing 
machine  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  a  machine  capable  of 
exerting  the  enormous  pressure  of  10,000,000  pounds.  Major 
Howard,  taking  advantage  of  this  wonderful  machine,  had 
built  a  brick  pier  some  four  feet  square  and  perhaps  four 


Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

feet  high  and  gave  us  photographs  showing  the  crushing  of 
this  pier  and  computing  the  pressure  required  to  crush  it, 
and  made  various  other  studies  as  to  what  this  piece  of  work 
had  developed  and  what  information  could  be  gotten  from 
this  test  of  a  practical  and  useful  nature.  As  a  result  of  the 
discussion  held  at  that  time,  and  the  questions  asked  and 
answered  at  that  time,  it  came  to  the  mind*  or  some  of  us 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  proposition  if  this  Association 
w'ould  spend  a  little  money  in  furthering  investigation  of  that 
sort;  that  this  one  pier  which  had  been  built  did  not  bring 
into  the  question  nearly  all  of  the  problems  which  should  be 
investigated.  We  thought  the  question  of  wrhat  kind  of  brick 
entered  into  it  w’ould  have  something  to  do  with  what  kind  of 
a  pier  had  been  built.  We  also  thought  that  the  kind  of 
mortar  that  had  been  used  in  laying  the  joints  wTould  have 
something  to  do  with  the  strength  of  this  pier;  also  the  work¬ 
manship,  and  how  well  the  actual  bricklaying  had  been  done 
would  have  something  to  do  with  the  strength  of  the  pier. 
So  the  question  came  up:  Would  it  not  be  wrell  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  if  possible  of  the  great  facilities  of  the  government 
through  its  Bureau  of  Standards  and  make  a  series  of  studies 
in  which  it  might  be  possible  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  kind 
of  brick  employed,  the  kind  of  mortar  employed,  the  amount 
of  skill  used  by  the  bricklayers  in  laying  up  these  piers,  and 
test  the  thing  out  systematically,  so  it  might  be  possible  for 
architects  and  builders  all  over  the  country  to  figure  with 
more  precision  than  is  now  possible  what  a  brick  pier  could 
be  expected  to  stand.  This  matter,  being  presented  to  the 
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convention  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  was  authorized  by 
that  body,  and  the  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation  took 
the  matter  up  wTith  Director  Stratton  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  who  immediately  took  up  the  question,  and  assigned  the 
immediate  study  of  it  to  Professor  Bleininger,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Pittsburg,  and  Major  Howard,  to  act  in 
consultation  with  Professor  Bleininger.  There  was  some  con¬ 
siderable  delay  in  getting  the  matter  started  and  a  little 
question  as  to  just  the  way  in  which  the  study  should  be 
attacked,  so  it  was  fall  before  we  finally  got  the  actual  start 
made.  The  Association  had  been  allowing  its  experimental 
fund  to  lie  fallow  for  a  couple  of  years,  so  there  was  at  that 
time  $500.00  accumulated.  There  was  also  the  money  avail¬ 
able  for  the  current  year,  $250.00,  and  a  check  for  $750.00  was 
forwarded  by  Treasurer  Sibley  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
after  a  contract  had  been  drawn  up  between  myself  and 
Director  Stratton  as  to  the  work  to  be  done,  this  work  having 
been  fully  discussed  with  Professor  Bleininger  as  to  what 
we  should  attempt  to  do.  This  work  is  now  in  progress, 
some  headway  has  been  made;  Professor  Bleininger  is  here 
and  knows  all  the  details,  and  I  do  not,  so  I  am  going  to 


J.  C.  Shaffer,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


ask  Professor  Bleininger  to  come  to  the  platform  and  tell 
you  just  what  it  is  we  expect  to  accomplish.  (Applause.) 

Prof.  Bleininger:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  only  to  say  that 
I  have  this  matter  prepared  in  a  paper  entitled  “The  Co- 
Operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  with  the  Clay  Indus¬ 
tries,”  and  I  think  it  will  cover  the  subject  fully  and  better 
than  I  can  give  it  now  offhand.  I  would  suggest  that  we  wait 
until  the  paper  is  read  in  the  regular  order  of  the  program. 

President  Rodgers:  While  the  lantern  man  is  getting 
ready  for  Prof.  Orton’s  pictures,  I  will  announce  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  Resolutions  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Charles  F.  Clippert,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  C.  Kleymeyer,  Evansville,  Ind. 

J.  Post,  East  Williston,  N.  Y. 

E.  A.  Poe,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

A.  H.  Shepherd,  Columbus,  Ga. 

R.  B.  Frizzell,  Monroe,  La. 


F.  T.  Manning,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Warren  Ittner,  Belleville,  Ill. 

Warren  Griffiss,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretary  Randall:  Inasmuch  as  the  lantern  is  not  ■work¬ 
ing  satisfactorily,  I  would  suggest  that  we  defer  Professor 
Orton’s  lecture  until  tomorrow  morning’s  session,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  operator  may  be  able  to  procure  another  lens. 

President  Rodgers:  The  suggestion  is  a  wise  one,  and  I 
declare  the  convention  adjourned  until  tomorrow  morning. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

Thursday,  10:00  A.  M.,  March  5,  1914. 

President  Rodgers:  Gentlemen,  you  will  come  to  order;  we 
have  a  long  program  for  this  morning,  and  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  announce  the  first  number. 

iSecretary  Randall;  The  first  number  on  the  program 
this  morning  is  a  paper  entitled  “Problems  in  Marketing  Cla> 
Products,”  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Foster  of  Bradford,  Pa.  Mr.  Foster 
is  not  present,  nor  has  he  sent  his  paper,  so  we  will  pass  on 
to  the  next,  “The  Cause  of  Keen  Competition,”  by  J.  C. 
Schaffer,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Mr.  Schaffer  is  not  here,  having  been 
detained'  at  home,  hut  has  sent  his  paper,  which  I  will  read 

for  him. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  KEEN  COMPETITION  IN  BUILDING  MATER¬ 
IALS,  OR  WHAT  HURTS  THE  CLAYWORKERS. 

BY  J.  C.  SCHAFFER. 

THE  LACK  OF  HARMONY  BETWEEN  CLAYWORKERS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  clay  working  industry  has  for  a  long  period  of  time  been 
hampered  by  a  species  of  discord  or  lack  of  co-operation  which  has 
prevented,  to  quite  an  extent,  the  progress  which  is  usually  the 
product  of  united  effort. 

This,  of  course,  has  a  basic  cause  in  the  fact  that  the  clay 
products  manufacturing  plants  have  at  all  times  been  more  or  less 
local  in  their  development,  on  account  of  the  limited  zone  into 
which  the  clay  worker  could  send  his  product  without  excessive 
transportation  charges. 

It  seems  that  men  in  all  walks  of  life  have  been  tempted  to 
start  clay  products  plants,  after  a  promising  clay  bank  had  been 
discovered  in  the  given  locality,  and  these  various  men  have  gone 
into  the  business  without  a  single  thought  of  their  relations  with 
others  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  they  have  attempted,  without  pre¬ 
vious  experience  along  these  lines,  to  form  an  organization  which 
requires  a  knowledge  of  engineering,  chemistry,  and  most  of  all 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  business  principles. 

This  condition  might  not  have  any  disastrous  results  if  the 
manufacturers  of  other  building  materials  had  at  all  times  followed 
the  same  methods  of  getting  out  their  product,  but  unfortunately 
other  lines  of  manufacture  have  long  ago  departed  from  antiquated 
methods  and  have  set  up  new  standards  of  production,  thereby 
making  deep  inroads  into  the  market  and  profits  of  the  clay  workers 
who  have  not,  as  yet,  been  inoculated  with  the  germ  of  human 
progress. 

THE  ABSENCE  OF  EFFICIENT  BOOSTING  CAMPAIGNS. 

In  this  age  of  co-operation  and  organization  on  a  large  scale, 
it  has  become  quite  profitable  for  all  manufacturers  along  each 
'respective  line  to  not  only  form  definite  organizations,  but  also  a 
species  of  less  perfect  understandings  which  have  resulted  in  what 
is  known  in  the  business  world  as  boosting  and  educating 
campaigns. 

Space  is  lacking  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  methods  pursued 
by  these  various  loose  organizations,  but  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  character  of  advertising  carried  on  all  over  the  country  in  the 
magazines,  billboards  and  even  the  small  street  car  poster,  all  of 
which  are  recognized  as  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  speedy 
means  of  getting  the  attention  of  the  general  public. 

The  excessive  individuality  of  clay  workers,  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  has  practically  prevented  any  such  concerted  effort  among 
the  clay  products  manufacturers  and  has  forced  them  to  resort 
to  personal  soliciting  of  business  each  in  his  own  respective 
territory* 

It  has  been  proven  a  generation  ago  that  personal  salesmanship 
is  not  a  good  stimulant  of  demand,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  preceded 
by  the  strongest  kind  of  general  advertising,  so  that  the  salesman 
of  this  present  day  becomes  merely  a  collector  of  orders,  whicn 
have  all  been  developed  by  the  demand  of  an  educated  public. 

The  clay  products  may  be  assumed  to  be  old  and  well  known, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  general  public  of  today  is  rapid  > 
absorbing  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  other  building  material, 
which  knowledge  has  come  to  them  through  well-organized  boost¬ 
ing  and  educating  campaigns,  and  the  result  has  been  that  man 
users  of  building  materials  have  been  turned  away  from  an  old  a. 
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reliable  material  to  a  less  reliable  and  in  many  cases  an  inferior 
product. 

THE  ADHERENCE  TO  ANTIQUATED  METHODS. 

Again  referring  to  the  excessive  individualism  of  the  clay 
worker,  we  find  that  through  this  condition  of  misunderstandings 
between  himself  and  his  fellows  he  has  developed  a  very  clannish 
disposition,  and  at  this  late  date  and  age  it  has  become  almost  a 
proverb  that  clay  products  manufactures  are  quite  unapproachable 
when  it  comes  to  using  new  methods  of  manufacturing  and  changing 
the  general  order  of  procedure  to  which  they  have  so  long  been 
attached. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  any  individual  was  struck  with  the 
idea  that  he  could  manufacture  clay  products  from  a  deposit  which 
was  probably  located  in  that  territory,  his  ability  to  start  on  a 
large  scale  was  limited  and  he  was  compelled  by  necessity  to  build 
a  small  plant  without  much  regard  to  efficient  arrangement  or  to 
future  extensions  which  might  become  necessary  after  the  supply 
of  his  particular  product  had  reached  the  point  where  it  was  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  demand. 

When,  after  a  few  years,  extensions  were  needed  they  were 
usually  built  in  any  way  which  the  owner  saw  fit,  he  having  no 
knowledge  of  engineering  and  refusing  to  consult  with  such  available 
engineers  as  might  have  worked  out  for  him  an  arrangement  which 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  getting  the  material  out  of  the  deposit, 
conveying  it  to  the  preparing  machinery,  the  proper  working  and 
forming  the  product,  drying  the  ware,  delivering  to  the  kilns, 
burning  and  finally  the  transportation  of  the  finished  product. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  clay 
worker,  and  because  of  his  unwillingness  to  consult  with  those  who 
possess  the  proper  knowledge,  the  average  clay  products  plant  of  the 
present  time  is  an  institution  operated  with  a  large  proportion  of 
human  labor  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  mechanical  appliances, 
such  as  have  successfully  been  used  in  recent  years  in  other  lines 
of  manufacture,  and  which  have  brought  order  and  efficiency  into 
the  industry  of  competing  materials. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

As  previously  stated  under  the  subject  of  “Adherence  to  An¬ 
tiquated  Methods,”  the  cost  of  production  is  divisible  into  quite  a 
number  of  elements,  all  of  which  have  a  strong  and  definite  bearing 
upon  the  final  cost  of  the  product  which  must  be  sent  out  into  the 
market  in  competition  with  other  materials,  and  which  have  been 
produced  under  far  more  favorable  circumstances  than  most  of  the 
clay  products  commonly  used. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  proper  application 
and  use  of  mechanical  systems  of  mining,  conveying,  elevating  and 
other  miscellaneous  handling  of  the  various  materials  which  finally 
make  up  the  product,  would  gradually  reduce  the  unit  cost  of  the 
ware  as  finally  shipped. 

It  also  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  use  of  highly  developed 
individual  machines  which  are  commonly  used  in  preparing,  mixing 
and  forming  of  clays  bears  strongly  on  the  cost  of  clay  products 
in  general,  and  it  must  be  said  that  there  has  already  been  a  great 
deal  done  in  developing  efficient  and  rapidly  producing  machinery 
at  the  present  time. 

But  all  of  these  elements  mentioned  above  do  not  necessarily 
constitute  a  panacea  of  all  ills  usually  met  with  in  the  clay 
products  industry,  but  are  merely  points  which  must  be  considered 
only  as  accessories  to  the  two  most  important  elements  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  clay  products,  namely,  drying  and  burning  the  ware. 

It  is  at  these  points  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  that  we 
find  the  greatest  wastes  and  the  most  serious  handicap  to  the  clay 
worker  in  his  efforts  to  sell  his  ware  in  the  face  of  the  effective 
competition  at  any  reasonable  return  on  his  investment. 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  if  the  manufacturers  of  competing 
materials  were  compelled  to  use  the  same  inefficient,  wasteful  and 
crude  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  their  goods,  they  would 
never  be  in  any  position  to  offer  any  successful  competition  to  the 
well-known  and  reliable  clay  products. 

However,  such  is  not  the  condition,  and  we  are  facing  the 
fact  that  they  do  use  the  most  highly  developed  and  efficient 
equipment,  and  hence  have  been  able  by  the  low  cost  of  production 
and  by  harmony  between  themselves  in  addition  to  strong,  efficient 
boosting  campaigns,  to  persuade  the  material  using  public  to  turn 
away  from  a  material  which  is  good  and  dependable  and  almost 
to  the  point  of  excess  to  take  up  such  other  competing  materials 
which  have  been  thrust  upon  them. 

The  drying  of  clay  products  has  passed  through  quite  a  number 
of  stages,  including  the  open-air  and  sun  process,  the  old  rack 
system,  which  is  still  used  in  many  places,  and  lastly  the  more 
improved  but  still  very  imperfect  system  of  drying  by  artificial 
heat. 

The  present  artificial  heat  dryer  is  causing  a  great  many  diffi¬ 
culties  such  as  cracking  and  scumming  of  ware,  the  breaking  of 
ware  and  equipment  through  the  handling  of  equipment  and  the 
ware  in  dryers  and  delays  in  handling  due  to  excessive  number 
of  units  involved,  loss  of  time  in  passing  ware  over  transfers,  turn 
tables  and  tracks,  the  irregularity  of  movement  in  the  dryer,  and 


many  other  smaller  difficulties  caused  by  attempted  rushing  of  the 
ware  through  the  process  of  drying. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  a  careful  study  and  consideration 
given  to  this  drying  process  will  develop  an  entirely  new  and  radical 
change  which  will  have  a  very  strong  bearing  upon  the  cost  of 
production,  and  will  remove  one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of 
ruinous  competition  in  materials. 

The  most  sensitive  and  important  stage  of  production  follows 
immediately  after  the  drying  stage,  and  is  commonly  called  the 
burning  of  ware,  which  appears  upon  the  surface  to  be  a  very 
simple  process,  but  which  is  controlled  and  influenced  by  so  many 
factors  that  it  has  become  the  most  complicated  and  the  least 
understood  of  all  the  stages  of  production. 

The  construction  of  the  kilns,  the  arrangement  of  the  fires,  the 
character  of  the  fuel,  chemical  and  physical  composition  of  the 
clays,  the  disposition  and  distribution  of  the  heat  generated  by 
the  fires,  and  the  use  of  the  waste  gases,  all  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  ware  which  will  finally  be  taken 
from  the  kiln. 

A  careful  study  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  principles  of  chem¬ 
istry  and  the  rules  governing  the  construction  of  kilns,  will  without 
any  doubt  bring  about  a  much  needed  radical  change  in  the  present 
method  of  burning  clay  products,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  users  of  kilns  will  look  backwards  and  seriously  reproach 
themselves  for  not  having  given  this  important  stage  of  production 
greater  consideration  generations  ago. 

NON-UNIFORM  QUALITY  OF  WARE. 

All  of  the  above-named  imperfections  in  the  clay  products 
industry  have  had  their  effect  in  producing  non-uniform  ware,  which 
compelled  the  clay  worker  to  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor 
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in  selecting  and  sorting  over  the  product  of  each  separate  kiln  so  as 
to  be  able  to  sell  ware  which  would  be  reasonably  uniform  in 
character,  color  and  other  physical  quality. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  every  item  of  handling  and  re¬ 
handling  of  products,  especially  by  the  aid  of  human  labor,  adds  a 
considerable  item  of  expense  in  the  cost  of  production  and  forms 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  handicaps  which  confronts  the  clay 
worker  in  his  sales  and  which  frequently  tempts  him  to  raise  the 
market  price  of  his  ware,  instead  of  looking  to  the  deeper  causes  of 
his  inability  to  make  sufficient  returns  upon  his  investment. 

REMEDY. 

Keen  competition  of  clay  products  with  other  materials  is  not 
an  insurable  condition,  because  other  industries  have  suffered  from 
this  malady  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  they  are  gradually 
improving  their  profit  getting  systems  by  the  employment  of  certain 
well  defined  methods. 

First — The  employment  of  high-grade  engineers  to  study, 
analyze  and  work  out  their  needs  in  such  a  way  that  human  effort 
becomes  a  small  factor  in  production,  and  mechanical  equipment  is 
used  wherever  it  is  physically  possible  to  do  so. 

Second — By  the  employment  of  experts  to  analyze  the  chem¬ 
ical  conditon  of  the  raw  materials  and  of  the  fuels  and  other  ac¬ 
cessory  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  their  products. 

This  point  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  tne  clay  worker 
because  it  is  frequently  a  fact  that  materials  which  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced  individual  appears  to  have  good  qualities  and  promise 
to  make  ware  of  good  quality,  but  when  analyzed  physically  and 
chemically  by  experts  will  develop  faults  which  either  call  for  ad¬ 
dition  or  elimination  of  certain  elements,  or  which  condemn  the 
material  entirely. 

Third — The  institution  of  approved  methods  of  cost  system 
wnich  should  not  be  used  only  in  determining  what  the  cost  of  pro- 
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duction  is,  but  should  be  used  with  a  view  of  benefitting  by  the 
experience  such  systems  always  exhibit  if  properly  carried  out. 

Fourth — The  last  but  not  necessarily  the  least  remedy  sug¬ 
gested  is  the  development  of  efficient  co-operation  among  the  clay 
workers  which  must  result  in  the  education  of  the  public  mind 
through  proper  publicity  campaigns  and  which  will  make  it  much 
easier  for  the  clay  products  manufacturers  to  meet  a  strong,  well 
organized  competitor  upon  an  equal  basis,  which  is  not  a  fact  at 
the  present  time. 

It  might  be  suggested  here  that  some  such  boosting  organization 
should  go  out  from  the  body  of  this  convention  with  instructions 
to  report  the  progress  which  has  been  made  at  the  convention  to 
be  held  a  year  hence. 

It  is  proper  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  keen  competition 
facing  the  clay  workers  today  is  only  a  temporary  condition. 
However,  any  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  clay  workers  at 
this  time  will  only  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  competitors  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  work  great  injury  to  the  clay  industry 
and  will  postpone  the  day  when  the  clay  worker  will  be  able  to  sell 
his  product  at  a  fair  price  and  still  make  a  reasonable  return  upon 
his  investment  and  a  satisfying  reward  for  his  efforts. 
(Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

President  Rodgers:  This  is  a  subject  of  much  interest 
to  all  of  us.  Does  any  of  the  members  desire  to  discuss  this 
paper,  or  offer  any  suggestions  along  this  line? 

C.  P.  Mayer:  I  do  not  think  so  important  a  paper  as  this 
should  be  passed  without  some  attention.  Mr.  Schaffer  has 
written  in  his  paper  a  whole  lot  of  sense.  It  is  my  opinion 
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that  the  age  of  clay  is  here  and  that  the  age  of  wood  is  gone. 
There  is  still  a  little  wood  left,  but  it  is  disappearing  like 
wind  blowing  over  the  country.  I  remember  well  twenty-two 
or  three  years  ago,  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
covered  with  hemlock,  pine  and  oak,  and  today  you  can 
hardly  buy  a  car  load  of  lumber  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  lumber  industry  of  that  section  is  nearly  exhaust¬ 
ed,  barring  a  few  small  tracts.  As  soon  as  that  devastation 
was  completed,  the  lumbermen  attacked  the  yellow  pine  of 
the  South,  and  they  are  fast  diminishing  that  supply,  so  much 
so  that  the  State  of  Washington  is  today  the  largest  producer 
of  lumber,  way  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Just  imagine  it,  and 
we  pay  nearly  as  much  for  freight  to  haul  the  lumber  to  the 
East  as  we  do  for  the  lumber  itself.  A  condition  that  can¬ 
not  long  prevail,  and  when  I  say  the  day  of  clay  is  here,  the 
time  when  the  Chaldeans  existed  and  when  they  made  clay 
products  is  not  to  be  compared  to  what  the  clay  industry  will 
be  in  this  country.  It  has  not  been  well  advertised,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  not  taken  the  place  that  we  should  have 
taken  with  clay  products.  It  is  my  prediction  that  the  cement 
or  concrete  which  was  so  extensively  advertised  for  building 
purposes  will  go  out  of  use  just  as  fast  as  it  came  in.  I  have 
not  seen  one  job  where  concrete  was  used  in  the  building  of 
a  house  that  has  not  had  some  fault.  It  has  either  cracked 
or  discolored  or  something  has  been  wrong  that  a  fellow  would 
not  want  in  his  home.  The  defect  will  attract  the  owner’s 
attention  and  he  will  get  disgusted  with  it.  Stucco  is  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  road.  It  is  my  prediction  that  within  the  next 


ten  years  hollow  ware  for  the  inside  and  good  vitrified  brick 
for  the  outside  will  prevail  to  such  an  extent  that  you  will 
all  find  your  plants  will  be  inadequate  to  the  emergency,  and 
what  the  clayworker  ought  to  do  is  to  advertise.  It  has  been 
said  to  me  in  answer  to  that  argument,  “Well,  what  can  you 
say,  after  you  have  once  advertised;  there  is  no  use  to  repeat 
it.  There  is  nothing  new  you  can  say  about  brick.’’  If  once 
saying  a  thing  would  convince  people  it  would  be  all  right, 
but  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks  it  takes  a  good  many  repe¬ 
titions.  And  so  these  advertisements  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
peated  and  repeated  until  it  is  imprinted  on  every  mind. 
Otherwise  you  would  have  to  tell  it  to  them  frequently.  My 
idea  is  that  the  brick  men  ought  to  advertise,  and  when  the 
people  don’t  read  it  in  black,  print  it  in  red,  blue,  green  or 
some  other  color  and  make  them  read  it  again  and  again.  The 
argument  that  hollow  ware  is  the  right  thing  to  use  has  not 
been  impressed  on  the  public  as  it  should  be,  and  for  that 
reason  the  public  don’t  understand  it.  Many  architects  who 
profess  to  tell  you  how  to  build  your  home  don’t  know 
anything  about  it.  I  meet  them  frequently  and  they  don’t 
know  a  repress  from  a  wire  cut  brick  because  you  don’t  tell 
them  and  impress  the  fact  on  them.  We  must  advertise, 
that  is  the  only  thing  to  do  and  the  right  thing  to  do  for 
the  clay  industry.  It  is  immaterial  in  what  line  you  are,  you 
ought  to  spend  a  certain  portion  of  your  earnings  for  adver¬ 
tising.  Repeat  it,  and  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it  until  you 
have  imprinted  it  on  the  mind  and  brains  of  every  architect 
and  builder,  and  in  that  way  can  you  succeed  in  counteracting 
the  arguments  put  forth  for  inferior  materials.  That  paper 
has  more  advice  in  it  that  should  be  heeded  than  anything 
I  have  heard  in  a  long  time.  (Applause.) 

Will  P.  Blair,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Within  the  past  two  or 
three  days  I  had  dinner  with  a  gentleman  who  for  years  has 
supplied  small  brickyards  throughout  the  country  with  sup¬ 
plies  and  tools  that  are  essential  in  the  yards  for  making 
brick  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  I  got  a  lesson  from  him 
that  to  my  mind  was  appalling  in  a  way,  and  I  told  him  I 
was  astonished  that  I  had  never  thought  of  it  myself  until 
it  was  put  to  me  in  the  way  it  was  in  the  short  conversation 
I  had  with  him.  He  said:  “Mr.  Blair,  there  are  not  as  many 
brick  made  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  as  there  were  twenty-five 
years  ago,”  and  he  proved  it  to  me.  I  tried  to  hold  my  own 
in  the  other  direction,  but  he  stated  these  things.  He  said 
in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  if  you  will  go 
through  the  country  today,  you  will  see  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  old  brick  farmhouses,  and  the  reason  that  these  brick 
farmhouses  were  built  was  because,  back  in  those  days,  men 
were  clearing  their  farms  and  their  fuel  did  not  cost  them 
anything,  so  about  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  cut  down  their 
trees  and  they  had  their  fuel  for  burning  their  brick.  When 
I  came  to  reflect,  I  know  that  in  the  counties  where  I  am 
acquainted,  where  there  were  dozens  and  dozens  of  brick¬ 
yards  in  one  county  and  this  condition  obtained  all  through 
adjacent  counties,  and  you  will  find  old  brick  mansions  that 
were  built  years  ago,  and  you  will  find  mighty  few  brick 
houses  being  built  in  that  locality  today.  They  are  all  frame 
houses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  lumber  is  higher  in  price 
today  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Mayer  in  his  talk  suggested  to 
my  mind  a  remedy  for  this  condition.  These  farmers  will 
not  go  to  the  railroad  station  and  haul  their  brick  for  houses 
eight  or  ten  miles,  but  if  there  is  information  supplied  with 
reference  to  hollow  ware,  which  can  be  supplied  instead  of 
lumber,  and  then  build  the  outside  wall  with  brick,  we  are 
going  to  make  inroads,  and  build  farmhouses  and  country 
houses  again  with  brick,  but  they  are  not  being  built  with 
brick  today  as  they  were  in  the  past.  I  believe  my  man 
got  the  best  of  me  in  the  argument,  for  I  could  not  prove  it 
differently,  though  I  was  very  familiar  with  the  factories  in 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  would  like  to  make  that  man  a  bet 
that  the  present  production  of  brick  in  Ohio  alone  is  more 
than  50  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Professor 
Orton  knows  something  about  the  statistics  of  the  claywork¬ 
ing  industry  in  Ohio,  and  I  venture  to  say  he  will  bear  me 
out  in  my  statement.  Twenty-five  years  is  a  long  time  in 
this  country,  we  are  growing  so  fast.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  year  in  the  past  twenty-five  that  the  clay  products  of  this 
country  have  not  shown  decided  progress,  and  I  do  not  like 
to  have  it  go  out  from  this  Association  that  we  are  twenty- 


five  years  behind  in  that  connection.  Ohio  is  the  greatest 
face  brick  producing  State  in  the  Union,  and,  while  I  have 
no  statistics,  I  will  venture  the  guess  that  they  are  producing 
more  face  brick  today  twice  over  than  they  were  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  I  believe  they  are  producing  50  per  cent 
more  common  brick.  Clay  products  are  holding  their  own  in 
construction  work  in  this  country.  (Applause.)  Professor 
Orton,  what  do  you  know  about  it? 

Professor  Orton:  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society  at  Wheeling,  the  retiring  president,  Mr. 
Ellis  Lovejoy,  who  is  also  a  loved  member  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  read  a  paper  and  among  other  things  in  this  paper  he 
drew  a  very  striking  curve  that  showed  the  evolution  of  clay 
products  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  compared 
it  with  the  evolution  of  cement  materials  in  a  similar  time. 
He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  clay  trade  journals  and  the 
clay  manufacturers  themselves  were  prone  to  deplore  the 
inroads  of  cement  on  the  clay  industries,  but  these  two  curves 
taken  from  the  statistical  information  of  the  government  in 
each  case  showed  that  the  clay  curve  was  climbing  at  a 
higher  gradient  than  the  cement  curve.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Blair:  I  stood  just  where  these  gentlemen  stand,  and 
I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind,  though  I  felt  the  force  of  the 
surprising  argument  that  my  man  made.  I  took  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  Mr.  Randall  does,  but  my  friend  brought  it  so  close  home 
to  me  that  I  had  to  give  in.  He  said:  “You  recollect  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Marion  County,  Indiana.  There  is  not  a  brick  made  in 
Marion  County  today.”  Why,  I  remember  very  well  there 
were  considerable  brick  made  in  Marion  County  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Take  the  next  county  adjoining.  I  remember  over 
one  hundred  brick  kilns  operating  in  Hendricks  County,  and 
today  there  is  not  one.  Go  on  to  the  next  county,  Putnam 
County,  at  one  time  a  very  considerable  producer  erf  brick. 
Now,  not  a  brick  is  made  in  Putnam  County.  Now,  take  a 
line  north  of  Indianapolis  all  the  way  to  the  north  end  of 
the  State  and  the  same  thing  prevails.  The  aggregate  of  the 
brick  made  in  these  small  plants  was  away  and  beyond  that 
of  the  plants  that  are  now  supplying  the  market.  The  trou¬ 
ble  was  we  did  not  have  statistics  twenty-five  years  ago. 
These  facts,  however,  are  true,  and  it  impresses  me  with  the 
fact  that  we  ought  to  be  a  little  more  wide  awake. 

Secretary  Randall:  Just  a  word  in  that  connection.  Con¬ 
ditions  shift  and  change  in  every  community.  Marion  County 
is  the  county  in  which  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
is  located.  It  is  true  there  are  not  many  common  brick 
made  there  now,  but  it  is  because  large  plants  have  been 
established  in  nearby  counties  which  are  shipping  into  that 
territory.  The  clay  in  Marion  County  is  a  very  shallow 
surface  clay,  sometimes  only  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  clay, 
but  it  is  a  clay  that  makes  a  very  beautiful  red  brick,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  finer  brick  made  anywhere  in  the  country 
than  there.  They  made  fine  hand-molded  brick  there  for  years 
and  years.  Now  the  hand  brick  man  is  gone  and  large 
machine  plants  have  been  established  in  adjacent  counties 
and  are  shipping  their  brick  into  Marion  County.  You  might 
think;  from  what  Mr.  Blair  said  that  Marion  County  was  not 
using  many  brick.  Marion  County  is  using  more  brick  this 
year  by  100  per  cent,  than  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago, 
but  the  brick  are  coming  from  adjacent  counties.  The 
statistics  of  the  government  show  that  the  pendulum 
swings  back  and  forth — some  years  it  will  show  more 
structural  work  and  some  years  less — but,  take  the 
average  of  time  as  it  comes  along  and  the  clay  products  are 
advancing  and  making  progress,  and  they  are  going  to  do  it 
in  the  future.  (Applause.)  I  want  to  say  in  reply  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Orton  that  the  Clay-Worker  is  one  clay  magazine  that 
has  never  lowered  its  flag  to  cement  or  any  other  structural 
material.  I  believe  that,  because  of  its  inherent  superiority, 
brick  and  burned  clay  will  ever  be  the  chief  building  material 
of  this  country.  There  are  those  present  who  will  remember 
that  I  was  criticised  at  our  Pittsburg  convention  for  stating 
on  the  floor  of  the  convention  that  I,  for  one,  was  not  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  cement  bogy.  One  critic  said  I  ought  to  throw 
the  scare  into  the  clay-workers  to  wake  them  up.  I  replied 
that  I  thought  it  paid  to  tell  the  truth.  I  still  think  so.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  I  concur  in  what  Mr.  Mayer  has  said  in  regard  to 
cement  as  a  structural  material,  and  believe  burned  clay  is 
vastly  superior — so  have  no  fears  as  to  the  future  of  the  clay 
business. 
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Alfred  Yates,  Shawmut,  Pa.:  In  this  arguing  back  and 
forth  and  in  the  stress  Mr.  Mayer  put  upon  advertising,  I 
think  there  is  a  message  there.  Let  us  add  to  the  quality 
of  our  goods  and  improve  our  goods.  Get  the  quality  before 
the  customer,  and  I  think  that  will  increase  the  market.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  advertisement  so  strong  as  a  satisfied 
customer.  Let  us  make  a  better  product  so  it  will  command 
admiration  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Mayer:  We  are  making  progress  in  the  quality  of 
our  ware.  Why,  I  remember  a  number  of  years  ago,  an 
establishment  at  Canonsburg,  near  my  home.  There  was  a 
plant  with  an  old  mud  wheel  and  a  three-legged  horse  you 
could  hang  your  hat  on  anywhere,  and  the  whole  outfit  did  not 
make  enough  brick  in  a  year  to  equal  our  output  in  a  week, 
and  I  can  take  you  and  show  you  old  brick  houses  and  show 
you  the  dampness  on  the  walls  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  brick  absorbed  the  water.  Not  a  brick  in  them  is  a  good 
vitrified  brick  like  we  make  today.  What  I  want  to  bring 
out  is  that  the  hollow  brick  is  the  brick  of  today — not  the 
old  solid  soft  burned  brick  that  will  be  put  in  a  wall  to  absorb 
the  moisture.  There  is  your  hollow  brick  wall,  cool  in  sum¬ 
mer,  warm  in  winter.  It  is  true,  you  have  your  outside  im¬ 
pervious  brick  that  will  not  let  the  water  into  the  wall. 
The  quality  is  established,  and  the  only  trouble  is  you  have 
not  told  the  public  what  you  have  done  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  public  generally  knows  it. 

W.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Chicago,  Ill.:  I  suppose  there  are, 
perhaps,  a  great  many  gentlemen  in  the  convention  who 
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may  think  that  the  engineer  may  not  have  as  much  right  to 
talk  as  the  other  fellow,  but,  in  order  to  fortify  myself,  I 
will  say  that  I  became  connected  with  a  brickmaking  com¬ 
pany  many  years  ago,  so  no  one  can  throw  a  brick  at  me  for 
getting  up  in  the  convention.  The  question  that  seemed  to 
me  quite  important  about  Mr.  Schaffer's  paper  was  the  fact 
that  the  brick  manufacturers  themselves  here  in  convention 
almost  let  that  paper  slip  by  without  any  comment  on  it.  The 
President  asked  if  any  one  desired  to  make  any  remarks,  and 
our  worthy  Vice-President  came  to  the  rescv«e.  Now,  there  is 
no  one  in  the  convention  hall  but  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
arguments  Mr.  Schaffer  raises  in  his  paper  are  very  important 
to  every  manufacturer.  The  question  of  competition  he  dis¬ 
cusses  quite  thoroughly.  He  brings  to  our  attention  a  great 
number  of  things,  such  as  economical  production,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  He  also  brings  out  the  fact  that  advertising  is 
important.  That  question  alone  is  almost  large  enough  to  take 
up  all  of]  your  time  until  you  close.  I  noticed  the  other  day 
coming  down  from  Chicago,  I  think  it  was  in  Alabama,  three 
different  instances  where  a  house  had  once  stood,  nothing  was 
left  but  the  brick  chimney.  In  one  place  there  was  a  brick 
chimney,  and  about  sixty  feet  away  was  another  brick  chim¬ 
ney,  and  in  between  the  two  were  the  charred  floors  of  the 
house.  In  one  place  I  noticed  the  owner  was  building  a  new 
house  alongside  the  old  site — building  it  of  wood.  Just  imag¬ 
ine  a  man  doing  a  trick  like  that,  when  the  only  thing  he  had 
left  of  his  home  was  two  brick  stacks.  I  do  not  see  how 
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anything  could  be  impressed  upon  a  man's  mind  any  more 
than  these  two  brick  stacks  if  he  wanted  to  build  a  home. 
The  house  had  burned  up,  leaving  two  brick  stacks.  What 
a  great  ad  that  would  make.  That  is  how  it  occurred  to  me. 
We  have  all  over  this  country  newspapers,  weeklies,  which 
are  sent  to  the  farmers.  If  a  photograph  was  taken  of  these 
brick  chimneys  and  have  an  ad  showing  a  cut  of  same,  and 
in  a  simple  way  explain  what  it  means  to  the  farmer  or  to 
any  other  person  that  builds  to  build  of  noncombustible  mate¬ 
rial,  what  great  results  could  be  accomplished.  No  one 
manufacturer  could  do  that — it  would  be  unreasonable,  unfair, 
to  do  that,  for  all  of  the  brick  manufacturers  would  get 
the  benefit  of  it.  Why  not,  as  an  organization,  follow  up  that 
line  of  work  for  all  of  them  as'  an  organization. 

Another  thing  regarding  Mr.  Schaffer’s  paper  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  engineers  on  the  job.  Having  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field  myself,  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the 
average  clay  products  manufacturer  to  understand  or  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  outside  party  can  come  in  his  industry  and 
show  him  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  out  any  money  for  being 
told  how  to  do  something  that  has  taken  him  years  and  years 
to  work  out.  After  all,  it  is  the  man  who  comes  into  my  office 
who  can  hand  me  a  suggestion  that  perhaps  will  accomplish 
more  in  my  business  than  I  could  study  out  in  a  month  or 
two.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  the  new  man  who  comes  in  and 
looks  over  our  business  from  a  different  viewpoint  that  gets 
us  out  of  the  rut.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  steel  prod¬ 
ucts  people;  we  will  take  your  competitors,  the  cement  peo- 
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pie.  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  both.  Both  these  lines 
employ  scientific  research  men,  they  pay  them  well  for  their 
services.  If  there  is  any  one  subject  that  needs  toi  be  worked 
out  along  scientific  lines  so  as  to  produce  economical  results, 
these  men  are  put  to  work  on  it,  and  confine  their  efforts  to 
that  one  line  and  work  it  out  and  all  get  the  benefit  of  it. 
That  is  exactly  the  opposite  from  the  brick  manufacturers. 
Perhaps  one  may  endeavor  to  get  economical  results,  but  no 
one  brick  manufacturer  can  afford  to  work  out  problems  for 
the  rest,  but  if  we  could  work  together  all  of  these  economical 
questions  might  be  worked  out  in  a  most  inexpensive  way 
for  each  and  every  manufacturer.  (Applause.) 

President  Rodgers:  We  have  a  long  program  this  morning, 
and  I  would  like  to  announce  that  we  want  to  invite  a  full 
discussion  on  all  questions,  but  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a 
rule  of  the  Association,  that  in  the  discussion  of  papers  only 
five  minutes  is  allowed  to  any  one  man  and  no  second  speech 
is  allowed  except  with  the  consent  of  the  convention.  If 
there  is  nothing  further  on  this  subject,  we  will  pass  on 
to  the  next  order  of  business. 

(Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
we  have  with  us  Mr.  Ellsworth  Woodward  of  the  Newcomb 
College,  who  has  a  message  for  us. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  Woodward,  New  Orleans:  I  thank  you  very 
much,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  only  take  a  few  moments  of  your 
time.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  Newcomb  College  and  to 
speak  for  the  president  in  extending  a  hearty  and  most  per¬ 


sonal  invitation  to  this  convention  to  visit  the  Newcomb  Pot¬ 
tery.  If  this  convention  had  been  held  in  Cincinnati,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  been  on  the  official  program  and  more  cer¬ 
tainly  on  every  individual  program  that  you  were  to  visit 
the  Rookwood  Pottery  and"  there  see  the  most  beautiful  and 
consequential  art  product  our  country  has  produced.  I  want 
you  to  remember  that  New  Orleans  is  the  home  of  the  New¬ 
comb  Pottery,  and  you  really  ought  to  visit  it,  for  it  really 
ranks  with  the  Rookwood  as  a  manufacturer  of  art  product, 
which  has  grown  up  in  an  unpretentious  way  exploiting  the 
material  of  this  section*  not  only  in  the  clay  products,  but  in 
the  young  people  by  whom  the  product  is  turned  out.  The 
college  is  engaged  in  teaching  young  people  the  status  of  clay 
and  how  to  use  it.  You  are  very  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
pottery,  and  especially  I  would  urge  you  to  bring  your  wives, 
and  during  any  of  the  hours  that  the  convention  does  not 
claim  your  attention,  you  will  be  very  welcome  at  the  pottery. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  Several  years  ago  I  was  in  this  city  with 
my  best  girl  and  spent  a  couple  of  weeks.  We  went  out  to 
the  Newcomb  pottery  and  saw  a  lot  of  very  beautiful  ware. 
I  have  in  my  home  now  a  piece  of  very  artistic  pottery  I 
obtained  on  that  occasion.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  pottery  I  have,  and  it  has  always  been  very  much 
admired  by  visitors  in  my  home.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  go  out  to  the  Newcomb  Pottery. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  lantern  man  is  here,  and  if  Pro¬ 
fessor  Orton  is  ready,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  listen  to  his 
lecture  at  this  time.  What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  convention? 

President  Rodgers:  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
Professor  Orton’s  lecture  at  this  time.  Professor  Orton,  will 
you  please  come  forward.  (Applause.) 

• 

Prof.  Orton’s  Illustrated  Lecture. 

Professor  Orton:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention — The  topic  on  which  I  was  announced  to  speak 
is,  I  believe,  “The  March  of  Progress  in  the  Clay  World,” 
and  nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  topic  on  which  I  am  going 
to  speak.  I  don't  know  how  my  dear  friend  Randall  managed 
to  evolve  that  topic  out  of  his  inner  consciousness.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  come  out  of  mine.  (Laughter.)  I  happen  to 
be  a  secretary  myself  and  I  am  very  frequently  blamed  by 
members  of  that  association.  They  do  exactly  what  I  am 
blaming  Secretary  Randall  for  doing,  namely,  accuse  me  of 
naming  a  topic  for  them,  so  it  leaves  me  in  a  poor  position 
to  defend  myself. 

What  I  have  to  show  you  is  a  collection  of  slides  sent 
me  from  Sweden  by  Mr.  Cronquist,  the  Swedish  brickyard 
engineer,  who  was  in  this  country  a  year  ago  making  the 
tour  as  a  representative  of  his  government,  and  with  whom 
I  formed  quite  a  warm  friendship.  Mr.  Cronquist  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  Chicago  convention,  as  you  will  remember,  and 
made  a  short  talk,  showing  a  few  slides  which  he  had  hastily 
gotten  together,  most  of  them  taken  from  the  Swedish  clay 
journals.  He  made  an  interesting  talk,  and,  on  his  return  to 
his  own  country,  he  sent  me  by  agreement  a  hundred  or  so 
slides  representing  various  phases  of  foreign  brickyard  prac¬ 
tice,  and  I  have  sent  him  a  similar  collection  of  slides  of  what 
seemed  to  me  noteworthy  examples  of  some  of  our  own  plants. 
As  I  have  said,  the  slides  I  am  going  to  show  you  are  Mr. 
Cronquist’s  slides,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  practically  what  I 
can  see  and  what  you  can  see  for  yourself.  They  are  not 
scientific.  They  represent  an  idea  here  and  there,  little  things 
that  Mr.  Cronquist  has  observed  as1  being  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and  they  are  interesting  because  they  show  the  width  of  the 
man’s  interests,  and  the  variety  of  things  that  appealed  to 
him  and  shows  that  he  makes  use  of  his  camera  in  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  his  ideas. 

(Professor  Orton  illustrated  his  address  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  splendid  views  of  clay-working  plants  in  Europe.) 

In  conclusion,  these  slides  are  interesting  to  me  for  two 
reasons.  They  serve  to  establish  a  connection  with  the  clay¬ 
working  brother  abroad.  Many  of  them  might  just  as  well  have 
been  taken  in  American  plants,  and  yet  in  many  places  they 
are  doing  things  differently  and  better  than  we  are  doing 
here,  and,  again,  in  many  things  we  are  doing  better  over  here. 
The  other  is  the  psychology  of  Mr.  Cronquist.  The  results 
he  has  picked  up  here  and  there,  all  over  the  country  in  the 
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various  plants  he  has  visited,  he  gets  something  even  ia  the 
humblest  and  smallest  plants  worth  remembering  and  gets  it 
down  in  his  notebook  or  camera.  (Loud  applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cronquist, 
dated  Torekow,  Sweden,  January  31,  in  which  he  says:  “It  is 
a  great  pity  that  New  Orleans  is  so  far  away  from  here,  that 
I  cannot  myself  take  a  trip  to  there,  my  thoughts  will  rest 
there,  however,  more  than  once  during  the  week  of  your  con¬ 
vention.  i  trust  you  will  remember  me  to  the  many  kind 
American  friends  whom  I  met  during  my  visit  to  your  country 
a  year  ago  and  particularly  to  the  members  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion,  whose  kindness  to  me  I  will  never  forget.’’ 

Call  for  a  Meeting  of  Louisiana  Brickmakers. 

I  have  been  requested  to  announce  that  the  Louisiana 
brick  manufacturers  present  at  this  convention  are  requested 
to  meet  here  in  this  end  of  the  room  immediately  after  ad¬ 
journment,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  Frizzell.  I  have  a 
telegram  which  I  have  been  requested  to  read: 

“President  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Ass'n, 

“Grunewald  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

“Vicksburg  is  very  much  interested  in  having  a  first-class 
brick  manufactory  established  here,  and  we  think  the  opening 
a  most  attractive  one.  A  large  consumption  of  brick  here  en¬ 
tirely  supplied  from  outside  markets.  Would  be  interested  in 
having  an  investigation  of  our  field  for  supply  and  consump¬ 
tion.  T.  W.  McCOY, 

“President,  Board  of  Trade, 

“Vicksburg,  Miss.’’ 

“The  next  number  on  the  program  is  a  paper,  “Organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Power  That  Moves  the  World,”  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hewitt, 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hewitt,  New  York:  Since  I  came  in  here  a 
question  has  arisen  that  probably  requires  a  little  explanation 
as  to  what  an  efficiency  engineer  is.  Some  years  ago  a  de¬ 
mand  arose  for  men  to  go  into  other  people’s  plants  and  show 
them  a  way  to  better  conditions  and  affairs.  There  were  a 
few  men  who  undertook  that,  and  I  happen  to  be  among  the 
number.  I  came  here  prepared  to  deliver  a  set  address  or 
speech,  but  since  I  have  been  here  the  questions  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  your  business-  have  changed  my  order  of  thought,  so 
that  I  may  talk  a  little  on  the  technical  side  of  your  business. 

ORGANIZATION  IS  THE  POWER  THAT  MOVES  THE  WORLD. 

BT  A.  W.  HEWITT,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

Up  in  the  great  State  of  Indiana,  the  mother  of  Hoosiers  and 
poets,  and  the  center  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  a 
daily  newspaper  publishes  the  quaint  sayings  and  cartoons  of  one 
Abe  Martin.  These  sayings  are  copied  by  other  papers  the  world 
over  and  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  Eastern  newspapers,  I 
run  across  the  following  quotation  from  the  Indiana  publication : 

“A  five  cent  moving  picture  show  leaves  something  for  the 
imagination  and  something  for  the  grocery  man.” 

Imagination  precedes  the  creation  of  all  ideas,  or  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  idea.  Organization  is  the  initiative  behind  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  creative  power  of  man. 

It  is  the  part  of  science  to  discover  the  truths  of  nature.  There 
is  nothing  absolute  and  all  observations  are  necessarily  more  or 
less  vitiated  by  error.  It  is  not  enough  to  reduce  these  errors  to  a 
minimum.  Their  nature  must  be  known  and  the  order  of  their 
magnitude  and  influence  upon  the  conclusions  and  operations  upon 
which  the  observations  are  based. 

Theory  and  practice  differentiate  in  that  theory  is  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  and  practice  is  influenced  by  the  errors  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  organization.  Scientific  observation  and  manipula¬ 
tion  is  merely  a  refinement  of  common  every-day  practice  and 
errors  of  observation  and  operation  play  an  important  part  in  our 
daily  pursuit. 

How  much  a  man’s  earning  capacity  and,  even  his  life  depends 
upon  the  perfect  working  of  his  senses  and  limbs,  is  not  even 
realized  by  him  until  age,  illness  or  accident  has  impaired  him. 
Not  only  is  there  quality  relations  between  a  man’s  physical  and 
mental  well-being  and  his  power  of  organization,  but  accident  and 
insurance  companies,  as  well  as  courts,  in  deciding  action  for  per¬ 
sonal  injury  find  themselves  confronted  with  the  problem  of  estab¬ 
lishing  some  quality  estimate,  however  crude,  of  the  man’s  organs ; 
their  influence  upon  his  earning  capacity  and  upon  the  organization 
of  society  in  which  he  moves. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  the  effectiveness  of  organization 
and  where  theory  has  been  destroyed  by  errors  in  practice.  Na¬ 
poleon,  Grant,  and  the  industrial  combination  of  the  present  day 
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are  fine  examples.  Napoleon  lost  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ineffective  organization  in  that  he  was  not  properly  ad¬ 
vised  of  tjie  precipice  over  which  he  drove  and  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  his  army.  Grant,  one  of  our  greatest  generals,  was  in¬ 
effective  in  his  personal  make-up,  in  that  with  all  his  military  sa¬ 
gacity  he  was  a  complete  failure  as  a  business  man. 

Personality  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  build  up  and 
extend  a  particular  business  has  led  to  many  combinations  of  large 
organizations,  the  effectiveness  of  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
removal  of  the  directing  personality  within  the  business.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  several  large  industries  amply  illustrate  the  top-heaviness 
of  an  organization  that  has  extended  beyond  its  scope  of  useful¬ 
ness  in  an  endeavor  to  control  avenues  of  trade  which  are  not  with¬ 
in  its  legitimate  functions. 

Examples  of  the  removal  of  personalities  from  businesses  may 
be  said  to  include  the  Unites  States  Motors.  The  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  to  build  up  an  auto¬ 
mobile  business  without  a  personality  and  its  ultimate  failure.  The 
failure  of  the  holding  companies  in  the  country  to  add  any  benefits 
in  the  increase  of  earnings  or  the  reduction  of  costs  of  operating 
or  manufacture,  their  only  effect  being  to  control  capital  and  in¬ 
dustry  at  an  added  burden  of  executive  expense  to  the  cost  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  business  and  thus  reducing  the  dividends  and  adding 
to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  industrial  workers  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  capitalists, 
have  organized  for  their  own  protection  and  on  all  sides  we  have 
seen  the  results  of  practice  over  theory  in  strikes,  over  capitaliza¬ 
tion  and  ineffective  executive  control. 

As  long  as  every  business  enterprise  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
making  profits  upon  its  invested  capital  and  upon  other  resource 
capabilities,  protected  processes,  and  the  like,  such  profits  must  be 
the  difference  between  the  sales  price  and  the  self-cost,  analyzing 
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itself  into  manufacturing-  cost,  selling  cost,  executive  expenses,  in¬ 
terest  paid  on  borrowed  money,  reduced  by  interest  received  on 
sales  accounts  receivable. 

All  business  analyzes  into  four  elements.  Organization,  both 
theory  and  practice ;  finances ;  methods  and  men.  The  theory  of 
the  organization  may  be  destroyed  through  ineffective  executive 
control.  Finances  may  not  be  properly  applied  to  get  the  full 
working  power  out  of  the  capital  employed.  Methods,  which  may 
be  said  to  include  every  item  of  physical  asset,  such  as  machin¬ 
ery,  supplies,  paper,  etc.,  used  in  the  business,  may  be  ineffective 
on  account  of  being  out  of  date,  or  inconsistent  with  the  run  of 
production. 

Men  are  largely  creatures  of  habit  and  with  the  development  of 
a  business  do  not  progress  with  the  business,  and  this  is  the  larg¬ 
est  element  in  the  failure  or  the  success  of  a  corporation,  firm,  or 
individual  business. 

There  may  be  a  considerable  loss  of  earning  power  in  com¬ 
panies,  which  may  result  from : 

(a)  Ineffective  executive  control. 

(b)  Lack  of  intensive  selling  methods. 

(c)  Inefficient  methods  of  production  and  operation, 
or  from  a  combination  of  all  three  causes. 

By  “ineffective  executive  control,”  I  imply  a  condition  where 
the  lines  of  organization  and  the  duties  of  the  various  executives 
are  not  clearly  defined ;  or  being  clearly  defined  are  not  strictly 
adhered  to ;  or  where  functions  have  not  been  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered  or  properly  assigned,  due  perhaps  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  company. 

The  term  “intensive  selling  methods,”  is  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  field  for  the  sale  of  the  article  is  thoroughly 
covered  by  an  effective  sales  organization  and  worked  by  compe- 
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tent  salesmen.  Profits  depend  largely  on  the  ability  of  the  sales 
department  to  keep  the  plants  running  to  their  full  capacity,  the 
only  condition  under  which  labor  and  the  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  can  be  kept  up  to  their  highest  degree  of  efficiency  and  the 
cost  down  to  a  minimum.  « 

By  “inefficient  methods  of  production  and  operation,"  I  mean 
those  elements  of  labor,  materials  and  supplies,  power,  heat  and 
light,  interest  on  capital  unemployed,  etc.,  which  are  wasted  in 
the  daily  conduct  of  the  business.  As  a  means  .of  eliminating 
waste,  every  item  of  operation  and  production  should  be  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  schedules  made  for  the  efficient  dispatching  of 
the  work  under  standardized  conditions.  Standards  of  time  on 
operations  and  for  the  run  of  production  should  be  determined 
and  instructions  issued  for  the  movement  of  the  work  without  loss 
of  motion  in  either  labor  or  machines. 

Efficient  and  immediate  records  must  be  kept  in  comparative  de¬ 
tail  of  each  item  of  cost.  These  records  must  show  the  use  to 
which  each  machine  is  put,  the  time  expended  on  each  operation, 
the  distribution  of  every  element  of  labor,  materials  and  supplies, 
and  an  equitable  partition  of  interest  and  capital  invested  in  idle, 
partly  employed  and  active  equipment,  so  that  a  reliable  compar¬ 
ison  can  be  made  and  the  causes  of  loss  disclosed. 

The  problem  of  making  more  profits  has  heretofore  been  solved 
by  getting  more  business,  but  competition  has  brought  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  an  increase  of  advertising  and  selling  expenses  will  not 
continue  to  increase  the  business  pro  rata  to  the  increase  of  ex¬ 
penses.  Costs,  more  than  prices,  fix  profits  today. 

It  would  be  a  poor  policy  that  should  take  note  only  of  the 
value  of  lost  faculties.  To  the  efficiency  engineer  more  than  to 
any  other  person  we  owe  it  that  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
what  might  be  termed  “false  motions,"  i.  e.,  errors  of  operations, 
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and  their  influence  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  industrial  worker  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions.  And  not  merely  qualitative  but  quantitative 
studies,  made  with  watch  and  camera,  have  furnished  us  a  truly 
scientific  groundwork  on  which  to  base  improved  manufacturing 
methods,  to  secure  greatly  increased  efficiency.  It  is  sometimes 
falsely  supposed  that  the  additional  output  thus  harvested  is  the 
result  of  increased  pressure  placed  upon  the  worker.  If  instances 
of  this  kind  have  occurred,  they  are  contrary  to  the  purpose  which 
the  originators  of  the  movement  for  increased  efficiency  had  in 
view ;  the  output  is  to  be  increased,  not  by  increasing  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  work,  but  by  decreasing  the  resistance,  by  eliminating 
waste  in  lost  motion  and  misplaced  energy.  Such  increase  in  the 
output  must  result  on  the  whole  in  a  gain  to  the  entire  commun¬ 
ity  ;  perhaps  not  always  in  a  gain  evenly  distributed  among  all 
members  of  a  community,  but  nevertheless,  in  a  gain  to  all. 

Some  of  the  retards  to  earning  power  may  be  said  to  be :  Fail¬ 
ure  to  standardize  correspondence ;  too  many  rehandlings  ;  always 
too  busy,  or  nothing  to  do  ;  crying  for  more  help  instead  of  more 
methods ;  failure  to  departmentize  profits  and  losses ;  hasty  dic¬ 
tation  of  important  letters  ;  piece  parts  failing  to  connect ;  accumu¬ 
lating  “slow  movers  lack  of  initiative ;  monopolists  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  ;  responsibility  without  authority ;  waiting  for  work ; 
expensive  teaching  of  floaters ;  unnecessary  floor  and  stair  travel ; 
lack  of  continuity  of  operation  ;  long  hauls ;  losing  sight  of  parts 
in  process ;  mistakes  due  to  verbal  orders ;  undeveloped  capaci¬ 
ties  ;  handicapping  brain  workers  by  hand  work  ;  too  much  leg  and 
arm  work  and  not  sufficient  headwork ;  statistical  indigestion  ; 
shop  work  poorly  planned ;  overtaxed  memories ;  antiquated  and 
cumbersome  appliances ;  uncertain  tenure  of  employment ;  training 
too  much  green  help ;  watching  the  boss ;  over-working  some,  un¬ 
der-working  others,  resulting  in  congestion ;  ancestor  worship ; 
piece  work  rates  based  on  guess  work ;  selling  inertia ;  too  much 


ball  game  and  matinee  for  the  salesmen ;  executive  overlooking 
faults  through  partiality  and  good  fellowship  ;  taking  competitor's 
ideas ;  failure  to  under-study  important  positions ;  authority  with¬ 
out  responsibility ;  antagonisms  to  improvements ;  consecutive  in¬ 
stead  of  concurrent  split  orders  ;  graft ;  presents  from  salesmen  of 
material  supply  house  to  purchasing  agents,  foremen  and  others  to 
induce  demand  for  their  goods;  expensive  tools  used  for  cheap  tool 
work ;  defective  flasks  and  molding  material ;  catering  to  excep¬ 
tions  ;  undeveloped  ability  in  direct  labor ;  waste  of  power,  light 
and  heat ;  ignoring  the  personal  element  in  business ;  misleading 
“costs reducing  work  in  dull  season ;  costly  departmental  loca¬ 
tions  ;  department  heads  knocking  each  other ;  costly  experiments ; 
carrying  customers’  stock  in  factories  ;  carrying  consigned  stock  in 
dealers’  warehouses ;  no  proof  of  stock ;  too  many  rush  orders ; 
factory  melancholia,  or  “slow  shop ;’’  encouraging  special  orders ; 
time  killers  and  chronic  strollers ;  burdensome  fixed  charges ; 
crowded  space,  handicapping  productive  labor ;  idle  capital ;  output 
not  commensurate  with  capacity ;  losing  money  rather  than  spend¬ 
ing  it  ;  keeping  the  other  fellow’s  books  straight ;  executive  who 
won’t  let  go  of  detail ;  reckless  delivery  promises  and  consequent 
claims  and  loss  of  orders ;  unscientific  stock-keeping ;  disloyalty ; 
satisfied  stagnation  ;  “shorts”  and  “outs”  on  good  sellers. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  states,  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  incorporation  and  protection  of  industries,  but  the 
law  says  the  individuals  and  corporations  cannot  combine  to  protect 
the  prices  of  their  product  with  exceptions  which  may  be  termed 
as  class  legislation. 

A  recent  enactment  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  a 
point  at  hand  in  which  they  have  provided  moneys  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  trusts,  but  excepted  farmers’  organizations  and  labor 
unions.  In  other  words,  the  government  states  that  the  source  of 
all  food  supplies  and  the  working  force  of  the  people  may  set  up 
a  standard  of  price  for  their  labor  and  enforce  that  price,  but 
that  business  men  may  not  combine  to  prevent  destructive  com¬ 
petition  or  to  regulate  the  relation  of  their  industry  to  the  other 
industries  of  the  country.  Here  is  a  very  fine  and  delicately  drawn 
point  which  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

We  have  many  trade  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  good 
fellowship,  such  as  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  which  organization  has  been 
made  effective  by  the  personality  and  persistence  of  a  number  of 
men  who  have  endeavored  to  create  by  discussion  methods  that  will 
protect  their  industry  from  destructive  competition  among  them¬ 
selves  and  among  others  who  in  the  trade  are  too  narrow  to  see 
the  benefits  to  be  accrued  from  the  discussion  of  their  business 
principles  with  their  competitors  and  their  associates  in  the  trade. 
The  permanency  of  these  organizations  has  been  maintained  by  a 
small  body  of  far-sighted  and  persistent  men. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  attend  a  large  number  of  annual 
meetings  of  trade  and  other  associations,  and  the  inter-workings 
of  your  organization  have  interested  me  and  I  have  made  it  a 
point  to  observe  and  compare  them  with  other  organizations  of  a 
like  nature.  I  find  that  your  officers  are  of  the  highest  type  of  men 
in  business  life  and  that  your  organization  compares  more  than 
favorably  with  the  others.  Your  means  of  perpetuating  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  effectiveness  of  your  organization  is  one  of  the  best 
that  I  have  seen,  particularly  the  rotation  of  your  vice-presidents 
eventually  to  the  presidency  and  your  continuation  from  year  to 
year  of  your  secretary  and  treasurer.  I  want  to  say  a  word  very 
briefly  here  in  appreciation  of  the  detail  of  work  that  is  necessary 
for  your  secretary,  Mr.  Randall,  to  do  in  order  to  produce  the 
harmonious  working  of  your  very  successful  convention.  I  do  not 
believe  that  all  of  you  realize  the  amount  of  endeavor  he  has  to 
put  into  his  work  in  order  to  provide  for  the  many  intelligent  and 
highly  instructive  papers  that  you  have  and  the  arrangements 
for  your  pleasure  and  comfort  at  the  conventions  as  well  as  his 
continuing  efforts  throughout  the  year  to  keep  the  office  of  the 
secretary  an  active  and  efficient  one. 

Harmony  and  persistent  effort  are  the  two  words  of  keynote 
in  the  conduct  of  an  association  of  your  kind,  and  they  seem  to 
apply  most  readily  to  your  very  efficient  organization. 

Your  organization  represents  an  effective  method  of  promoting 
good  fellowship  and  a  discussion  of  the  ideas  created  within  your 
industry.  Pessimistic  criticism  of  the  working  conditions  of  an 
organization  without  constructive  suggestions  always  remind  me  of 
the  story  relating  to  a  cow :  It  seems  that  the  farmer  had  a 
bam  full  of  popcorn.  One  day  the  barn  caught  fire  and  the  corn 
popped  all  over  the  place.  The  old  cow  was  surrounded  by  the 
popcorn  and  thought  it  was  snow  and  froze  to  death. 

(Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

Mr.  Hewitt:  To  go  back  to  the  question  of  intensive  sell 
ing  methods.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  it  is  very  true, 
about  advertising,  and  we  have  also  heard  a  great  deal  about 
price.  In  the  question  of  advertising  there  are  three  or  four 
elements  that  enter  into  it.  Selling  is  advertising;  circulars 
are  advertising;  national  advertising  in  publications  is  adver 
tising,  of  course.  I  happened  to  look  across  the  street  yes 
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terday  and  I  saw  a  brick  house  that  was  damp.  I  remember 
when  a  boy  being  prejudiced  against  a  brick  house  on  account 
of  seeing  dampness  in  the  front  of  the  house.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  anything  in  any  advertising  that  would  tend  to 
overcome  that  prejudice  in  my  mind.  The  express  companies, 
the  railroads,  all  lines  of  industry,  advertise,  and  yet  I  do  not 
remember  of  noticing  any  effort  to  advance  or  put  forward 
the  value  of  brick  as  a  building  material  for  homes.  The 
education  of  the  people  along  that  line  is  a  question  you  have 
to  consider.  You  have  sold  to  the  contractor  and  the  archi¬ 
tect,  but  these  are  not  the  real  buyers  of  your  product.  They 
are  not  the  people  to  say  in  the  first  place  what  shall  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  houses  or  buildings.  The  people 
themselves  determine  as  to  whether  it  shall  be  a  brick  house 
or  a  frame  structure.  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  houses, 
because  the  question  was  brought  out  this  morning,  and  to 
reach  these  people  you  must  get  in  some  national  publication, 
other  than  your  trade  journals  or  other  lines  of  trade.  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  have  here  several  capable  and  able  men  who  are  in¬ 
terested  definitely  and  sufficiently.  Your  Secretary  is  well 
equipped  for  that  character  of  work,  and  you  would  do  well 
to  employ  him  at  a  good  salary  to  promote  and  enlarge  this 
industry.  Your  business  is  growing,  and  it  is  bound  to  grow 
in  this  country  into  a  larger  industry  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  machinery.  Yours  has  been  a  small  business,  but  you 
must  get  down  to  the  fact  that  this  business  is  going  to  be 
brought  to  a  point  where  machinery  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick.  That  is,  to  day  it  takes  twelve 
days  to  burn  your  brick,  or  more.  Some  time  some  man  is 
going  to  bring  out  a  process  that  will  do  that  in  a  shorter 
time.  The  industry  is  going  to  centralize  itself,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  a  larger  exploitation  of  the  brick  business.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is,  you  will  have  combination  of 
capital  in  brickmaking  as  w-ell  as  in  other  lines,  and  the  small 
man  will  be  wiped  out  in  the  general  progress  of  the  business. 

Now-,  in  the  question  of  selling  and  circularizing.  I  do  not 
believe  you  circularize  your  trade  to  any  extent.  I  heard  one 
machinery  man  say  he  had  cut  out  advertising  in  the  trade 
papers  and  had  gotten  results  by  circularizing.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  any  man  can  get  permanent  results  by  cutting  out  trade 
paper  advertising.  Trade  paper  advertising  w-orks  in  connec¬ 
tion  and  in  conjunction  with  circulars,  as  well  as  with  the 
salesman,  the  personal  call,  the  personal  letter,  and  pros¬ 
pectus  of  what  you  have  to  offer,  conveying  to  the  eye  and 
the  mind  of  something  you  have  to  give  to  these  people,  the 
message  you  have  to  deliver  to  the  prospective  buyer. 

1  have  heard  some  things  since  I  came  about  the  soft  mud 
and  the  stiff  mud  and  the  dry  press  brick,  questions  I  know- 
very  little  about,  because  I  have  never  studied  them.  The 
efficiency  engineer  comes  into  your  plant  with  a  perfectly 
independent  viewpoint;  we  have  no  axes  to  grind;  we  know 
none  of  the  men;  we  know  nobody,  and  when  one  man  is  said 
to  be  better  than  another,  we  may  consider  that  from  our 
view-point.  Whether  he  is  or  not  is  a  question,  but  we  analyze 
the  situation  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  organizer  as  we  see  it. 
By  long  training  we  have  developed  a  certain  amount  of  ability 
to  do  that  very  thing. 

A  gentleman  considered  the  question  of  efficiency  engineer 
a  while  ago,  and  it  brought  this  question  more  deeply  to  my 
mind.  Howrever,  I  am  going  to  pass  over  that,  for  I  have 
taken  more  time  nowr  than  I  should.  I  want  to  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  you  all  realize  the  amount  of  endeavor  your  Sec¬ 
retary  puts  into  the  wrork  in  order  to  provide  for  a  high  char¬ 
acter  of  papers  and  addresses,  and  also  the  arrangement  for 
your  comfort  and  pleasure  during  your  conventions,  and  his 
efforts  to  keep  the  Association  on  a  high  plane.  I  simply 
speak  of  these  things,  for  they  have  impressed  me  in  the  few 
days  since  I  have  met  Mr.  Randall  and  of  what  I  have  seen  of 
him  during  the  convention. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  class  legislation,  if  we  may 
so  term  it.  It  is  not  just  that  in  this  country  one  class  can 
be  protected  to  the  disadvantage  of  another  class.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  national  organizations  of  laboring  men.  I  w-ould 
rather  work  through  them  Ilian  through  the  individual,  espe¬ 
cially  in  large  organizations.  But  is  there  any  reason  wrhy  in 
this  country  of  ours  that  all  of  the  business  interests  should 
not  have  the  same  protection,  the  same  regulation,  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  go  out  and  establish  a  price  that 
will  bring  an  equitable  return  on  their  production,  and  I  trust 
if  there  is  any  law  enacted,  we  will  have  some  just  determi¬ 


nation  of  the  question  of  the  rights  of  individual  business  in 
this  country.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Mayer  in  Chair:  Does  any  one  desire  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  very  interesting  paper?  If  not,  we  will  pass  on  to  the 
next  paper,  “Electricity  in  the  Manufacture  of  Clay  Ware," 
by  W.  D.  Richardson,  Shawmee,  Ohio. 

W.  D.  Richardson:  Secretary  Randall  asked  me  a  little 
while  ago  if  I  was  going  to  read  a  paper  or  give  an  extempo¬ 
raneous  talk,  and  I  told  him  I  would  read  a  paper.  1  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  think  if  I  had  said  an  extemporaneous  talk,  he  would 
have  said  it  could  be  put  off.  I  did  not  come  dowm  here  for  the 
express  purpose  of  reading  a  paper,  but  I  decided  some  time 
ago  that  I  would  come  to  New  Orleans  to  this  meeting  and 
bring  my  wife  with  me.  Then,  when  I  found  Mr.  Randall 
had  my  name  on  the  program,  I  did  not  dare  come  without  a 
paper,  so  I  have  a  very  short  paper  on  the  use  of  electricity 
in  the  manufacture  of  clay  ware,  a  subject  in  which  1  am  very 
much  interested. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CLAY  WARE. 

BY  W.  D.  RICHARDSON,  SHAWNEE,  OHIO. 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

With  the  introduction  of  the  electric  motor  for  driving:,  day- 
working  machinery,  another  perennial  subject,  has  come  before  the 
meetings  of  our  Association.  Though  the  official  report  of  our  lad 
convention  contains  two  able  papers  upon  this  subject,  our  secre¬ 
tary  receives  so  many  inquiries  as  to  the  advisability  of  install¬ 
ing  electric  power  in  brick  plants  that  he  has  asked  me  to  add 
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something  from  my  experience,  with  the  expectation  also  that  in 
the  discussion  that  may  follow,  others  will  contribute  of  their 
knowledge.  As  I  have  no  interest  in  the  sale  of  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery  nor  of  brickmaking  machinery  designed  for  the  direct- 
geared  motor,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  a  motive  in  my  case 
to  make  any  exparte  statements. 

Every  manufacturer  is  interested  in  reducing  the  cost  of  his 
power,  though  he  has  so  many  offers  to  do  this  by  the  introduction 
of  numerous  appliances,  each  of  which  is  guaranteed  to  reduce 
the  cost  a  certain  considerable  per  cent,  that  he  becomes  skeptical 
w-hen  he  adds  together  the  claimed  savings  and  finds  that  by 
adopting  all  of  them  he  would  practically  wipe  out  the  entire  cost 
and  get  his  power  for  nothing,  baring,  of  course,  repairs,  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  interest.  There  is  magic  in  the  word  electricity,  and  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  this  by  the  makers  of  numerous  medicines  and 
appliances  for  the  cure  of  nearly  every  bodily  ill.  There  is  an  im¬ 
pression  also  that  electricity  is  being  advocated  as  a  panacea  for 
the  power  of  troubles  of  the  brick  manufacturer.  At  any  rate 
the  builder  of  a  brick  plant  today  does  not  seem  to  think  that  he 
is  up-to-date  unless  he  can  say  that  everything  is  to  be  run  by 
electricity. 

But  electricity  is  indeed  w-onderful,  and  we  never  get  so  familiar 
with  it  as  to  cease  to  marvel  at  this  unseen,  mysterious  force  that 
has  been  harnessed  up  for  the  operation  of  our  machinery.  And 
who  is  not  attracted  by  a  proposition  to  run  each  machine  without 
line  shafting,  pulleys  and  belting  by  gearing  it  to  an  electric  motor 
under  control  of  the  operator,  at  any  convenient  point,  by  the 
pressing  of  a  button  or  the  throwing  of  a  small  lever.  And  then 
if  in  addition  to  this  there  goes  with  it  a  promise  of  lower  cost 
for  pow-er,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  are  calling  for  more 
specific  information.  Inquiries  come  from  those  who  are  to  build 
new  plants  and  from  those  who  are  considering  the  electrification 
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of  old  plants.  A  treatise  that  would  be  a  safe  guide  for  action, 
even  in  a  majority  of  individual  cases,  would  go  far  beyond  the 
limits  placed  upon  me  here.  The  most  I  can  do  is  to  attempt  to 
give  such  an  analysis  of  the  subject  and  such  suggestions  from 
my  experience  as  may  be  helpful  in  a  general  way  to  those  who 
are  considering  the  installation  of  electric  equipment. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  assume  that  every  modern  claywork¬ 
ing  plant  makes  use  of  electricity  to  some  extent — at  least  for 
lighting,  if  not  also  for  the  driving  of  outlying  machinery,  such  as 
pumps  for  drainage,  fans  for  draft  or  ventilation,  operation  of 
machine  tools,  etc.  This  electricity  may  be  delivered  to  them  by 
some  light  and  power  company  or  may  be  generated  in  the  factory 
engine  room,  either  by  belting  a  generator  from  main  engine  or 
from  a  smaller  separate  engine.  One  who  has  once  used  electricity 
for  these  auxiliary  purposes  would  certainly  not  be  deprived  of  it. 

The  question  in  our  present  discussion  is  whether  the  whole 
factory  had  best  be  operated  by  electric  power.  As  all  are  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  profit,  it  must  be  shown  before  adopting  electricity  in 
any  special  case  that  the  annual  net  income  to  the  manufacturer 
will  thereby  be  increased.  In  studying  the  power  problem  for  a 
new  plant,  manifestly  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  as  accurate 
figures  as  possible  of  the  cost,  under  the  local  conditions,  of  oper¬ 
ating  all  machinery  by  belting  direct  from  engine  to  line  shaft,  and 
of  the  cost  of  operating  by  electric  motors,  the  electricity  being 
purchased  from  a  power  company  or  generated  by  the  brick  com¬ 
pany.  If  electricity  is  to  be  bought  delivered  at  the  factory,  the 
problem  is  much  simpler,  but  while  central  electric  power  stations 
are  being  more  widely  distributed  every  year,  yet,  in  many,  per¬ 
haps  the  majority  of  cases,  brick  plants  are  situated  where  no 
such  electric  power  is  obtainable.  In  some  small  towns  there  may 
be  a  local  electric  light  company,  but  generally  without  sufficient 
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equipment  or  capital  to  undertake  to  furnish  the  power  required. 
In  such  case  it  may  be  advisable  for  the  brick  company'  to  buy  the 
electric  light  plant  for  enlargement  or  removal,  or  to  arrange  to 
generate  electricity  for  both  plants  and  sell  the  current  to  the 
lighting  company. 

If  the  problem  is  one  involving  the  change  to  electric  power 
in  an  established  brick  plant,  data  should  be  available  that  would 
enable  an  accurate  calculation  to  be  made  of  the  actual  cost  of 
power,  from  a  year’s  operation,  under  existing  conditions,  so  that 
a  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  cost  of  the  proposed  electric 
power. 

If  the  electricity  is  to  be  generated  at  the  factory,  reliable 
cost  figures  can  be  obtained  from  any  competent  engineer.  There 
is  no  question  but  that,  under  usual  conditions,  a  power  company 
can  generate  electricity  at  a  large  central  station  cheaper  than 
the  individual  manufacturer  and,  within  reasonable  distance,  can 
afford  to  sell  it  at  a  price  so  low  that  the  manufacturer  need  not 
consider  any  other  power  proposition ;  but  the  question  is,  will 
the  power  company  sell  at  such  a  price — will  it  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  contract  for  a  definite  period?  No  small  or  moderate  sized 
brick  plant  should  be  obliged  to  generate  power  in  a  section  where 
there  is  a  central  power  station.  But  what  is  a  reasonable  price 
for  electric  power?  At  what  price  can  the  producer  sell  it  to 
the  consumer  and  leave  a  fair  margin  of  profit  on  the  investment? 
Evidently  no  definite  answer  can  be  made  to  this  question  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  conditions,  but  electricity  is  being  generated  by 
coal  at  central  stations  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  sold  to 
large  consumers  as  low  as  1%  cents  per  K.  W.  A  central  power 
company  was  being  promoted  in  the  Hocking  Valley  region  of  Ohio 
that  were  offering  electricity  at  1  cent,  but  the  project  has  not 
yet  been  carried  out.  A  company  having  a  large  brickmaking 


plant,  or  two  or  more  factories  near  each  other,  can  probably 
generate  its  electricity  in  a  central  power  plant  cheaper  than  it 
can  buy  it.  The  small  or  moderate  sized  plant,  properly  arranged, 
if  it  must  make  its  own  power,  will  find  it  cheaper  to  stick  to  the 
old  method,  and  leave  out  the  electric  generator,  except  perhaps  for 
the  small  auxiliary  requirements  I  have  mentioned. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  had  charge  of  two  face  brick 
factories,  about  1,500  feet  apart,  one  a  dry-press  plant  with  all 
machinery  operated  from  shafting  belted  direct  from  a  Corliss 
engine,  and  the  other  a  wire-cut  plant  operated  by  electricity 
generated  at  the  dry-press  factory.  Unfortunately,  the  conditions 
are  so  complicated  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  power  for  each  plant  separately,  since  the  same  boilers 
make  steam  for  both  factories,  and  one  large  engine  that  drives 
the  dry-press  plant  direct  is  also  belted  to  a  150  K.  W.  alternator 
that  generates  most  of  the  electricity  used  in  operating  the  stiff- 
mud  plant.  Moreover,  there  are  steam  pumps  and  also  electric 
pumps  in  the  clay  mine,  and  the  clay  is  raised  to  one  factory  by 
a  steam  hoist  and  to  the  other  factory  by  an  electric  hoist,  but  the 
steam  that  furnishes  the  power  for  both  comes  from  the  same 
battery  of  boilers.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  several  other 
complications  that  would  make  separate  cost  accounting  rather 
difficult  and  unsatisfactory,  so  we  keep  an  accurate  total  cost  and 
an  approximate  distribution  for  each  factory.  The  total  cost  for 
power  at  both  factories  for  last  year  was  84  cents  per  thousand 
brick,  but  this  includes  the  operation  of  an  80  K.  W.  alternator 
during  a  shut-down  of  nearly  three  months  and  the  furnishing  also 
of  steam  for  mine  pumps  and  heating  press-room  and  office,  so 
the  figure  has  no  value  as  an  illustration  here.  Therefore,  the 
best  I  can  do,  in  the  little  time  left  to  me,  is  to  give  empirically 
the  results  of  my  experience  by  answering  briefly  some  of  the 
questions  that  must  come  to  one  who  is  considering  the  installation 
of  electric  equipment  for  brickmaking  or  other  clay  product  fac¬ 
tories. 

1.  Direct  or  Alternating  Current?  Which  is  preferable  in  a 
clayworking  plant,  direct  current  or  alternating  current?  The  al¬ 
ternating  current  induction  motor  better  meets  the  requirements, 
since  it  can  be  practically  protected  from  the  dust,  which  damages 
the  commutator  of  a  direct  current  motor.  A.  C.  motors 
are  more  simple  and  substantial  than  the  D.  C.  motors  and  are 
less  expensive  in  their  upkeep.  These  are  now  built  with  a  fair 
amount  of  speed  variation,  if  desired,  and  also  for  heavy  starting 
duty.  In  most  central  power  plants  now  the  current  is  generated 
A.  C.  for  ease  in  transmission,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  trans¬ 
form  such  current  to  D.  C. 

2.  Should  Motors  be  Direct  Connected  to  the  Machines,  or 
lelted?  So  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  goes,  the  direct- 
connected  motor  drive  has  not  been  successful  in  brick  plants, 
tuch  installations  have  been  made,  but  in  every  case  that  I  know 
of  have  been  changed  to  the  belted  drive.  The  rapid  wear  of  the 
'ast  running  gears  and  the  vibration  of  the  motor  by  the  machinery, 
is  well  as  the  dust,  have  made  the  direct  geared  drive  impractical. 

3.  Should  There  be  a  Motor  For  Each  Machine,  a  Motor  For 
llach  Group  of  Machines  or  One  Motor  For  the  Whole  Factory? 
Ordinarily,  it  is  more  economical  and  practical  to  use  one  motor 
for  each  group  of  machines  that  must  be  operated  together.  For 
instance,  a  dry  pan  feeder,  dry  pan  and  elevator  and  also  screen, 
if  power  is  required,  should  be  run  from  a  shaft  driven  by  one 
motor.  In  like  manner,  pug  mill  feeder,  pug  mill  and  auger  ma¬ 
chine  and  cutter  should  be  operated  by  a  single  motor.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  arrangement  over  that  of  a  motor  for  each  machine 
are,  (a)  considerable  lower  cost  for  interest,  depreciation  and  re¬ 
pairs,  (b)  easier  to  place  motor  on  a  firm  foundation  and  out  of 
the  dust,  and,  (c)  the  efficiency  of  the  large  motor  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  small  motor. 

A  single  motor  for  the  whole  factory  has  the  disadvantage 
that  if  a  part  of  the  factory  is  shut  down,  the  large  motor  and 
the  whole  shafting  must  be  kept  running,  making  a  large  friction 
loss  and  some  inefficiency  in  the  motor. 

4.  Location  of  Motor.  It  is  important  that  the  motor  have  a 
firm  foundation,  and  motors,  even  the  so-called  “dust-proof”  type, 
give  less  trouble  and  are  less  expensive  in  their  up-keep  when 
situated  out  of  the  dust. 

5.  Repairs.  An  induction  motor  on  a  firm  foundation  and  out 
of  the  dust  and  properly  lubricated  calls  for  less  repairs  than  al¬ 
most  any  machine  or  engine  in  the  brick  plant.  We  have  fan 
motors,  20  H.  P.  and  under,  that  have  run  constantly,  nine  to  ten 
months  a  year  for  five  years,  without  a  dollar  for  repairs.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  same  motors  running  only  nine  hours  a 
day  in  a  dusty  factory  that  have  caused  frequent  stops  for  re¬ 
pairs.  One  50  H.  P.  motor,  running  .a  dry  pan,  was  very  trouble¬ 
some  and  expensive  to  keep  running  on  the  factory  floor,  but  when 
placed  outside  of  the  building  on  a  firm  foundation  in  a  little 
house  built  especially  for  it  and  shut  off  from  any  communication 
to  factory  except  by  the  shaft  extending  into  it,  ran  for  a  year 
without  repairs. 

The  subject  of  repairs  is  a  delicate  one  for  the  salesman  of 
electrical  equipment,  since  he  knows  all  repairs  must  be  obtained 
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from  the  factory  makiiiK  the  machine,  that  the  prices  for  repairs 
are  high  and  that  it  generally  takes  a  long  time  to  get  them. 

6.  Care  of  Electric  Machinery.  Generators  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  and  instruments  in  the  engine  room  are  generally  placed 
in  charge  of  an  engineer  who  realizes  the  importance  of  keeping 
machinery  clean,  properly  lubricated  and  adjusted  and  running  as 
coolly  as  possible.  A  careful,  competent  engineer,  even  with  little 
knowledge  of  electricity,  will  soon  learn  to  run  his  department 
without  trouble,  though,  of  course,  in  a  large  establishment  a 
trained  electrical  engineer  would  be  employed. 

The  motors  in  the  factory  may  not  have  as  careful  attention, 
but  it  should  be  someone's  duty  to  examine  these  every  day.  If 
they  are  in  a  dusty  place  they  should  be  cleaned  daily,  the  dust 
blown  out  with  a  bellows,  or  better  with  compressed  air,  the  space 
between  rotor  and  stator  frequently  noted,  the  bearings  examined 
to  see  that  they  are  taking  oil,  and  once  every  week  or  two  the 
oil  wells  should  be  drained.  All  oil  and  water  should  be  kept 
from  the  windings.  New  bushings  should  always  be  ready  for  re¬ 
placement.  Starting  boxes  should  also  be  examined  occasionally. 

7.  Does  it  Pay t  The  most  vital  question  connected  with  the 
whole  subject,  and  the  one  that  I  take  it  is  of  chief  interest  to 
most  of  you,  is,  will  it  pay  for  me  to  drive  my  factory  with  elec¬ 
tricity?  As  I  have  already  stated,  a  definite  answer  cannot  be 
given  in  all  cases  without  knowing  aij  the  special  conditions,  so 
that  whatever  general  statement  I  may  make  is  sure  to  meet  with 
exception  by  someone.  Any  single  individual’s  experience  is  neces¬ 
sarily  limited,  and  if  his  advice  is  given  from  his  own  experience 
alone,  it  is  generally  not  a  safe  guide.  If  electricity  can  be  bought 
at  a  cost  per  H.  P.  no  greater  than  that  of  direct  engine  power, 
including  interest,  depreciation  and  repairs,  it  is  a  safe  proposition. 
Consideration,  however,  should  be  given  also  to  the  use  of  exhaust 
steam  for  die  lubrication,  drying  wares  and  heating  of  buildings. 

If  the  manufacturer  is  to  generate  his  own  electricity,  he  has 
a  more  serious  problem  that  should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
and  carefully  considered  before  action  is  taken.  Generally,  how¬ 
ever,  a  single  brickmaking  factory,  properly  engineered,  should  not 
undertake  to  generate  electricity  for  power  with  a  view  to  lessen¬ 
ing  power  cost.  Large  plants  having  several  sets  of  machinery, 
and  where  the  places  of  the  application  of  power  are  widely  sep¬ 
arated,  will  find  electricity  profitable. 

We  may  look  forward  to  the  day  when  every  section  of  our 
country  will  have  central  power  stations  where  electric  power  can 
be  bought  cheaper  than  any  power  can  be  generated  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  then  the  manufacturer  of  clay  products  can  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  investment  in  a  power  plant  and  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  the  dirty  and  inefficient  steam  boilers  and  engines. 
Tills  may  not  be  realized  in  our  day,  but  rapid  advancement  is 
being  made.  When  we  consider,  however,  that  though  it  has  been 
known  for  many  years  that  a  public  service  company  with  a 
central  heating  plant  could  heat  all  of  the  houses  in  any  com¬ 
munity  with  greater  comfort  and  reliability  and  better  sani¬ 
tation,  yet  how  few  towns  or  cities  have  taken  advantage  of  this, 
and  that  most  of  us  are  still  our  own  firemen  and  our  families  still 
have  the  annoyance  of  coal  dust  and  ashes  and  cistern  water 
blackened  by  soot,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  being  too 
sanguine.  But  the  time  will  come  when  electricity  and  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  every-day  life  will  be  taught,  in  a  practical  way,  not 
only  in  engineering  colleges  and  technical  schools,  but  also  in 
our  common  schools-*-in  the  grades  as  well  as  in  the  high  schools 
— and  then  there  will  be  a  more  widespread  use  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  and  serviceable  power  in  our  factories  and  in  our  homes,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  housekeeper. 
(Applause.) 

Vice-President  Mayer:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
reading  of  this  very  excellent  paper;  there  is  much  meat  in  it 
and  it  is  now'  open  for  discussion. 

General  Discussion. 

J.  W.  .Robb,  Clinton,  Ind.:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen 
of  the  convention,  I  just  want  to  give  a  little  experience  that 
we  are  having  along  the  line  of  thought  in  this  paper.  One 
of  the  largest  coal  mines  in  my  neighborhood  has  just  torn 
down  a  new  stack  w’hich  smoke  had  never  passed  through, 
tearing  out  their  engine  and  their  boiler  connected  with  it, 
and  transmitting  electricity  some  fifteen  miles  to  operate  that 
coal  mine.  This  mine  is  equipped  with  750  horsepower  of 
electric  machinery,  electric  hoists  that  will  make  about  four 
trips  per  minute  of  250  feet.  The  expensive  proposition  with 
this  kind  of  a  hoist  is  that,  )vhile  the  load  only  requires  some¬ 
thing  like  25  to  35  horsepow'er  to  lift  it  w  hen  in  motion,  it  re¬ 
quires  200  horsepower  to  start  it  at  speed,  so  that  incidentally 
you  must  have  200  horsepower  in  order  to  get  the  speed  on 
the  hoist.  Mr.  Richardson  made  use  of  one  argument  that  I 
think  is  being  changed  somewhat;  that  is,  the  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  coming  into  this  plant  and  alternating  on  one  side  of  the 


motor  transmitting  to  the  direct  current  on  the  other  side. 
That  is  new  in  our  country,  changing  from  alternating  to 
direct. 

Mr.  Richardson:  The  explanation  in  that  case  is  that  for 
haulage  a  variable  speed  is  required,  and  for  variable  speed 
the  direct-current  motor  is  used. 

Mr.  Robb:  The  cost  of  electricity  is  much  cheaper  to  cen¬ 
tral  station  plants  than  any  power  plant  can  produce  it.  I 
happen  to  have  some  money  invested  in  an  electric  company, 
and  I  want  to  say  it  is  much  more  profitable  than  brickmaking. 
We  have  sold  electricity  as  low'  as  1  y2  cents  per  kilowatt,  but 
not  to  customers  on  the  peak  load  at  that,  as  you  cannot  main¬ 
tain  yourself  on  that  basis.  But  this  particular  installation  I 
speak  of,  buy  it  from  1%  to  1%  cents.  I  think  electrically- 
driven  plants  will  come  into  use  very  rapidly  during  the  next 
few  years,  but  they  will  all  be  buying  power  from  central 
station  plants,  where  it  is.  available,  for  there  is  no  question 
but  that  you  can  purchase  powrer  cheaper  than  you  can  make 
it.  Our  cost  is  much  cheaper  in  operating  engines  and  boilers, 
with  higher  efficiency,  keep  better  check  on  what  our  men  are 
doing  and  producing,  with  the  coal  they  are  using,  than  we  can 
at  our  brick  plant.  The  electrically-driven  is  certainly  the 
ideal  power. 

Vice-President  Mayer:  How  does  the  price  of  electric 
power  compare  with  power  created  by  gas  engines? 

Mr.  Robb:  I  do  not  like  to  speak  on  that  question.  We 
had  a  gasoline-driven  motor  a  mile  and  three  quarters  from 
our  plant  last  spring,  which  was  abandoned,  and  they  made  a 
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contract  with  us  for  power  to  haul  coal.  They  were  trying  to 
haul  coal  in  this  coal  mine  with  a  gasoline-driven  motor,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  lack  of  boiler  power,  and  they  threw  it  out  and 
put  in  an  electric  motor.  We  furnished  the  power,  and  iy2 
cents  was  our  lowest  estimate.  The  superintendent  said  if  he 
could  get  that  gasoline  motor  out  of  the  mine,  he  would  feel 
that  his  troubles  were  ended  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Richardson:  This  is  an  interesting  point  you  have 
brought  out.  Whereas  in  a  mine  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  operating  a  gas  engine,  but  I  want  to  state  my  experience 
with  a  gas  engine  during  the  past  year.  In  the  first  place,  we 
were  short  of  boiler  power  and  decided  the  most  practical 
thing  to  do  was  to  put  in  a  gas  engine,  and  we  put  in  the 
best  we  could  find — 100  horsepower.  Someone  said,  “Now 
our  troubles  will  begin.”  We  ran  it  right  from  the  start,  and 
for  months  afterwards,  and  it  never  caused  us  one  moment  of 
stoppage,  and  is  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  power  I 
ever  had.  We  belt  the  gas  engine  to  the  lineshaft,  running 
the  brick  machinery  and  pug  mill,  feeder,  elevator  and  con¬ 
veyors.  We  made  40,000  brick  per  day  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$1.00  for  gas.  We  are  just  putting  in  a  190-horsepower  gas  en¬ 
gine  and  belt  this  to  generator,  and  I  figure  we  will  make  elec¬ 
tricity  with  a  gas  engine  at  about  one-half  cent  per  kilowatt. 

Mr.  Kleymeyer:  If  electric  power  could  be  bought  at  1  y2 
cents,  that  would  be  cheaper  than  steam  installation,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Robb:  Yes,  sir,  it  would  be.  It  would  depend,  how¬ 
ever,  upon  the  efficiency  of  your  steam  plant.  If  you  had  old- 
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style  boilers  and  poor  engines,  your  cost  would  immediately 
climb  up;  while  if  you  have  high-class  boilers  and  turbine  en¬ 
gines,  you  could  reduce  that  very  materially.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  only  way  electricity  can  be  made  at  the  price  I  have 
spoken  of. 

Mr.  Kleymeyer:.  Can  electricity  be  made  on  a  brick  plant 
for  1  y2  cents? 

Mr.  Robb:  I  do  not  believe  it  can.  You  are  low  with 
your  night  power,  but  not  with  your  peak  load,  and  you  can 
not  equalize  your  electric  power.  When  you  equip  your  brick 
plant  with  electric  power,  you  only  drive  it  eight  or  nine  hours 
a  day,  while  your  neighbor  who  operates  the  central  station 
is  driving  his  power  twenty-four  hours  and  reducing  his  cost 
constantly. 

Mr.  Kleymeyer:  We  are  using  electric  power  in  our  plant 
and  have  a  graduating  scale,  which  averages  about  1  4-10  cents 
per  kilowatt.  We  are  forty  miles  from  Oakland  City,  and  the 
coal  mines  at  that  place  buy  their  power  from  Evansville  to 
run  their  mine.  We  are  running  large  motors  in  groups.  We 
have  one  motor  that  drives  the  brick  machine,  big  elevators, 
conveyors,  pans,  and  a  100-horsepower  motor  drives  one  of 
Chambers’  large  machines  and  pug  mill,  and  we  have  made  as 
high  as  100,000  brick  per  day.  We  have  an  extended  shaft 
line  on  high  roller  bearing  and  the  pug  mill  is  direct  connected 
from  this  motor,  and  also  a  counter  belt  which  drives  the  pans 
direct  connected.  Also,  in  order  to  put  in  a  repress,  we  did 
the  same  thing  with  the  grinding  pans.  We  have  a  60-horse¬ 
power  motor  that  drives  a  10-foot  pan  and  a  12-foot  pan  and 
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we  find  it  satisfactory.  By  having  one  large  motor,  you  can 
avail  yourself  of  all  the  power  in  the  motor  at  less  cost  for 
installation. 

Mr.  Robb:  I  believe  the  rules  state  that  no  man  shall 
speak  twice  upon  one  subject,  and  I  have  already  spoken  two 
or  three  times;  but  I  want  to  add  one  important  point.  When 
you  want  to  equip  your  plant  with  electricity,  you  should 
equip  it  with  a  motor  that  is  uniform,  that  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  load  you  expect  it  to  pull,  as  it  is  more  efficient  at  its 
normal  load  than1  anywhere  else. 

E.  L.  Cook,  State  Farm,  Mass.:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Robb  if  he  can  make  and  deliver  all  his  electricity  at  1 V2 
cents  per  kilowatt,  and  make  a  profit  at  it? 

Mr.  Robb:  No,  sir,  you  cannot.  You  are  selling  for  the 
peak  load  for  less  than  cost  of  manufacture  at  1 V2  cents. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Richardson  where 
he  gets  his  gas  from  to  run  his  gas  engine. 

Mr.  Richardson:  It  is  natural  gas,  which  sells  in  our  town 
for  25  cents  a  thousand.  As  we  are  large  users  of  natural  gas, 
it  costs  us  about  16  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet.  Six  thou¬ 
sand  cubic  feet  of  gas  will  run  our  pug  mill  and  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  making  40,000  brick  in  nine  hours. 

Vice-President  Mayer:  That  interests  the  Chair  very 
much.  I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Robb  telling  about  the  coal  mine 
putting  out  their  steam  power  and  tearing  down  that  stack 
through  which  no  smoke  had  ever  passed.  We  had  that  in 
our  neighborhood.  A  coal  company  tore  out  their  power  plant 
and  bought  electricity  from  a  central  electric  company,  and 
that  deceived  me.  We  did  not  have  enough  power  at  our 


plant,  so  I  concluded  the  best  way  I  could  get  a  little  power 
was  to  put  in  a<  little  motor.  So  we  put  one  of  the  pans  on  the 
motor,  buying  the  power  from  the  same  company,  and  40 
horsepower  did  not  drive  it;  it  broke  down  under  it,  so  we  put 
in  a  70-horsepower,  and  it  cost  us  about  $200.  The  price  is 

60  cents  to  manufacture. 

Mr.  Robb:  You  mean  60  cents  a  horsepower? 

Vice-President  Mayer:  Yes,  for  whatever  it  registers,  and 
the  blame  thing  registers  all  the  time.  (Laughter.)  I  was 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  Richardson  tell  of  his  successful  experience 
with  a  gas  engine. 

Phillip  Goldrick,  Saugerties,  N.  Y.:  Why  don't  you  turn  it 
around  and  run  it  the  other  way?  (Laughter.) 

Vice-President  Mayer:  That  would  not  be  exactly  honest. 
What  Mr.  Richardson  said  was  very  sweet  to  me,  for  we  have 
our  own  gas  wells,  and  I  think  we  will  put  in  a  gas  engine. 
This  electricity  business  does  not  appeal  to  me. 

Charles  A.  Millar:  I  just  want  to  say  in  support  of  Mr. 
Richardson’s  paper — while  it  does  not  need  support  I  think 
he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  of  a  sane  judge  on  nearly  every¬ 
thing  that  he  took  up.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Richardson  has  gone 
through  the  experience,  or  he  would  not  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  he  did,  because  they  are  conclusions  a  man  must 
come  to  who  has  used  electricity  for  any  length  of  time.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  good  many  papers  on 
electricity,  and  there  is  more  real  thought  and  meat  in  Mr. 
Richardson’s  paper  than  any  I  have  ever  listened  to,  and  an> 
of  you  who  want  information  along  the  line  of  installation  of 
electricity,  you  can  get  it  from  Mr.  Richardson’s  paper;  and 
if  you  will  heed  it,  I  am  satisfied  you  will  not  go  far  astray. 

Alfred  Yates:  Has  Mr.  Richardson  had  any  experience 
with  or  had  knowledge  of  storage  batteries? 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  have  had  no  experience  in  that  line. 

Vice-President  Mayer:  You  don’t  need  any  from  what  I 
have  learned.  If  that  completes  the  discussion,  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  next  number,  “Smokeless  Combustion  as  Applied 
to  the  Burning  of  Clay  Products  in  Periodic  Kilns,’-  by  Mr. 
Paul  Beer. 

SMOKELESS  COMBUSTION  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  BURNING 
OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS  IN  PERIODIC  KILNS. 

By  Paul  Beer. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

What  is  to  follow  should  not  be  construed  either  as  a  defense 
of  the  periodic  kiln  in  comparison  with  the  continuous  kiln,  nor 
as  an  admission  that  the  continuous  kiln  is  superior  to  the  periodic 
for  the  achievement  of  certain  results.  Both  types  of  kilns  are  in 
common  use  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  would  be  so  bold  as  to 
make  the  specific  statement  that,  under  any  and  all  conditions,  but 
one  of  the  two  types  of  kilns  should  be  commonly  used. 

Whatever  argument  may  be  advanced  as  to  the  utility  of  the 
periodic  kiln  in  the  burning  of  clay  products,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  its  present  average  efficiency  should  and  can  be  materially  in¬ 
creased.  This  paper  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  improper  design, 
by  which  heat  losses  result  through  excess  radiation,  infiltration, 
non-uniform  heat  distribution,  etc.  These  specific  diseases  have 
been  admirably  treated  by  Professors  Orton  and  Bleininger.  Let 
us,  therefore,  consider,  with  as  few  technical  terms  as  possible,  the 
subject  of  proper  furnace  design  for  fuel  economy. 

You  may  or  may  not  know  that  until  quite  recently  nearly  all 
scientific  effort  in  power  plant  operation  was  directed-  toward  im¬ 
provement  of  engine  efficiency  and  steam  economies  rather  than 
toward  effecting  economies  at  the  source  of  power  itself.  We  have 
wonderful  engines.  Many  steam  economies  have  been  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  condensers,  proper  valve  adjustments,  pipe  and 
boiler  insulation,  tight  settings,  etc.  And  yet,  if  one  can  produce 
from  three  pounds  of  coal  the  same  results  that  formerly  required 
five  pounds,  the  economies  which  may  now  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  valve  adjustments,  etc.,  pale  into  insignificance  by  com¬ 
parison.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  strange  that  some  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  the  establishment  of  proper  and  continuous  firing; 

conditions? 

FUEL  COMBUSTION. 

The  efficiency  of  any  fuel  burning  device,  to  whatever  service 
it  may  be  applied,  is  measured  by  its  capacity  to  effect  perfect  com¬ 
bustion  without  undue  excess  of  air,  and  deliver  the  product  of 
this  combustion  to  the  object  to  be  heated,  with  minimum  loss. 
Herein  we  will  consider  only  bituminous  coal  as  a  fuel,  and  this 
is,  above  all  others,  the  smoky  fuel.  In  order  to  accomplish  com¬ 
plete  combustion  and  thereby  develop  a  maximum  of  heat  units  from 
a  given  coal,  several  conditions  must  obtain. 

First.  The  air  supply  must  be  ample  and  under  perfect  control. 

Second.  The  intermingling  of  fuel  and  air  must  be  so  complete 
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tliat  every  minute  particle  of  the  one  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
some  particle  of  oxygen  from  the  air  supply. 

Third.  The  temperature  at  which  ignition  of  all  t lie  component 
parts  of  the  fuel  takes  place  must  be  maintained  until  combustion 
is  complete. 

The  absence  of  any  of  these  conditions  results  in  imperfect 
combustion  and  consequent  reduction  of  developed  heat  units — and 
thereby  a  waste  of  fuel.  It  will  be  found  that  those  devices  and 
methods  which  fail  in  developing  the  full  heat  value  of  t'.  e  fuel, 

do  not  permit : 

First:  The  constant  maintenance  of  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  insure  the  complete  ignition  of  the  combustible  gases. 

Second:  Control  of  the  air  supply,  with  the  result  that  either  a 
large  excess  of  air  may  be  admitted  to  the  furnace  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  heat  thereby  utilized  in  heating  the  air,  with  a  consequent 
reduction  in  temperature ;  or  the  air  supply  may  be  below  the 
amount  required  to  support  complete  combustion,  thus  permitting 
the  escape  of  unbumed  combustible  gases. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  because  combust'on  is  com¬ 
plete,  it  at  all  times  represents  the  best  possible  condition  of  econ¬ 
omy  or  efficiency.  Combustion  may  be  complete,  still  a  quantity  of 
air  in  excess  of  that  required  for  complete  combustion  in  practice 
may  be  admitted  to  the  furnace,  with  a  resultant  reduction  in 
temperature. 

Let  us  assume,  by  way  of  example,  that  we  are  using  a  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  which  shows  by  analysis  a  thermal  value  of  13,000 
b.t.u.  Theoretically,  it  would  require  approximately  twelve  pounds 
of  air  to  completely  ignite  one  pound  of  this  coal.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  assume  that  complete  combustion  is  obtained  under  three  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions : 

First :  By  use  of  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air  required  for 
complete  combustion. 

Second  :  Using  one  and  one-half  times  the  theoretical  quantity 

of  air. 

Third  :  Using  twice  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air. 

By  weight,  a  unit  volume  of  air  contains  approximately  33.7% 
oxygen  and  76.3%  nitrogen.  If,  as  stated  above,  it  requires  twelve 
pounds  of  air  to  completely  ignite  one  pound  of  coal  gases,  the  total 
weight  of  the  two  substances  required  for  combustion  would  be 
12  +  1=13  pounds.  Let  Tf  represent  the  temperature  of  the  products 
of  combustion,  and  let  U  equal  the  thermal  value  of  the  coal,  which 
equals,  in  this  case,  13,000  b.t.u.  Therefore, 

13000 

1.  Tf= - =4219°  F. 

(12  +  1)0.237 

13000 

2.  Tf= - =2886°  F. 

(18  +  1)0.237 

13000 

3.  Tf= - =2194°  F. 

(24  +  1)0.237 

By  admitting  twice  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air  for  complete 
combustion,  as  compared  with  one  and  one-half  times  the  theo¬ 
retical  quantity,  there  results,  as  above  demonstrated,  a  reduction 
in  temperature  of  692°. 

The  argument  may  be  advanced  that  even  though  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  decreased,  a  greater  volume  of  gas  is  admitted  to  the 
object  to  be  heated,  and  it  will  consequently  absorb  more  heat. 
This,  however,  is  not  true.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  neglecting  heat 
losses,  that  the  heat  utilized  in  heating  the  ware  is  represented  by 
the  difference  in  temperature  as  between  the  furnace  gases  and  the 
chimney  flue  gases. 

Let  Tf=temperature  of  furnace  gases  at  zero  atmospheric  tem¬ 
perature. 

Let  Tc=temperature  of  flue  gases. 

Let  Ta — temperature  of  atmospheric  air. 

Let  TF=actual  temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion, 

=  (Tf+Ta). 

Let  Hu  represent  the  heat  utilized.  This,  reduced  to  a  per- 
Hu 

centage  basis= - 

100 

TF — Tc 

Then,  Hu=100 - 

TF — Ta 

Assume  that  Tc=600°  F.  and  Ta=60°  F. 

Then,  TF=4219°  +  60°=4279°  F. 

Therefore,  for  theoretical  quantity  of  air, 

4279—600 

1.  Hu=100 - =87.1%. 

4279 — 60 

Using  one  and  one-half  times  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air, 

2.  TF=2886°  +  00°=2946°  F. 

2946—600 

Therefore,  Hu=100 - =81.2%. 

2946 — 60 


Using  twice  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air, 

3.  T F=2 1 9 4 °  +  6 0 °=2 254°  F. 

2254 — 600 

T1  erefore,  Hu=100 - =75.3%. 

2254—60 

From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  loss  in  possible  heat 
utilization  of  approximately  76%  as  between  the  use  of  one  and 
one-half  times  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air  for  complete  combus¬ 
tion,  and  twice  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air  for  complete  com¬ 
bustion.  The  actual  fuel  loss  resulting  from  the  use  of  excess  air 
is  considerably  more  than  this,  as  excess  air  requires  a  swifter  gas 
motion  and  a  consequent  higher  flue  gas  temperature.  The  addi¬ 
tional  loss  can  be  quite  readily  determined  by  flue  gas  temperature 
readings  under  both  conditions.  From  the  demonstrations  above 
given,  it  will  be  noted  that 

The  heat  utilized  increases  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  in¬ 
creases  ; 

The  heat  utilized  increases  as  the  temperature  of  the  chimney 
gases  decrease; 

The  heat  utilized  decreases  with  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  for 
complete  combustion. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  prime  requisites  for  complete  com¬ 
bustion — a  proper  amount  and  uniform  distribution  of  air  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  sufficiently  high  to  insure  the  complete  ignition  of  the 
volatile  gases.  It  naturally  follows,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  that 
a  furnace  so  designed  and  constructed  that  it  will  supply  more 
nearly  the  theoretical  quantity  of  air,  uniformly  distributed,  at  the 
highest  possible  temperature,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  efficient 
furnace  and  the  most  economical  fuel  user. 

FURNACE  DESIGN. 

To  meet  these  essential  requirements,  much  study  in  furnace 
design  has  been  devoted  by  combustion  engineers.  In  boiler  prae- 
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tice  we  have  many  efficient  mechanical  devices  such  as  the  chain 
grate,  automatic,  inclined  gra'tte  devices,  underfeed  stokers,  etc.  In 
all  these  devices  the  principle  of  continuous  firing  is  involved.  In 
kiln  practice,  therefore,  tliat  furnace  which  meets  the  requirements 
above  named  for  complete  combustion  and  which  further  will  insure 
a  continuous  progressive  fire  and  a  fairly  constant  temperature 
curve  rather  than  an  intermittent  fire  and  a  variable  temperature 
curve,  is  the  device  which  will  be  found  most  economic  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  periodic  kilns.  In  addition  to  the  provision  for  pro¬ 
gressive  firing,  this  furnace  should  have  a  proper  design  of  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  for  a  retardation  of  the  gases  in  order  to  promote 
a  thorough  mixing,  and  a  proper  form  of  ignition  arch  in  order  to 
utilize  reflected  heat  in  the  process  of  combustion.  Its  operation 
should  be  attended  with  as  nearly  as  possible  continuous  draft 
readings,  flue  gas  analyses,  and  pyrometric  readings,  in  order  to 
insure  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency. 

SMOKE. 

During  the  process  of  combustion  a  large  quantity  of  gases  es¬ 
cape  from  the  chimney.  If  combustion  is  complete  these  gases 
may  be  classified  in  two  groups,  as  follows : 

First:  Products  of  complete  combustion. 

Second :  Unused  air. 

These  gases  give  no  visual  indication  of  their  presence  at  the 
chimney  top,  yet  they  are  the  proper  products  of  complete  com¬ 
bustion.  If  combustion  is  incomplete,  the  chimney  gases  are  di¬ 
visible  into  three  groups': 

First:  Products  of  complete  combustion; 

Second :  Unused  air. 
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Third  :  Products  of  incomplete  combustion. 

If  the  gases  which  issue  from  a  chimney  are  dark  in  color,  the 
color  is  given  by  minute  particles  of  free  carbon  in  the  products 
of  incomplete  combustion.  Smoke  may  therefore  be  specifically  de¬ 
fined  as  the  coloring  matter  in  the  combustion  gases,  and  should 
not  be  regarded  as  the  entire  mass  of  escaping  flue  gases.  The 
presence  of  smoke  in  the  flue  gases  results  from  a  condition  of  in¬ 
complete  combustion  and  indicates  the  presence  of  invisible  com¬ 
bustible  gases.  These  invisible  combustible  gases  escape  up  the 
chimney  unbumed,  as  undeveloped  heat.  Complete  combustion  is 
always  attended  without  smoke.  Your  kiln  stack,  therefore,  serves, 
among  other  things,  as  a  visual  barometer  to  indicate  one  source 
of  fuel  loss  in  the  operation  of  your  periodic  kilns. 

Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Kreisinger,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  have  submitted,  in  Bulletin  21,  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
significance  of  drafts  in  steam  boiler  practice.  The  extremely  clear 
manner  in  which  this  matter  is  treated  allows  its  application  to 
kiln  practice,  and  is  submitted  herewith. 

“DRAFT  AND  WHAT  IT  IMPLIES.” 

In  a  kiln  furnace,  the  hot  fuel  is  ignited  and  made  to  burn  by 
the  passage  of  a  current  of  air  through  it.  This  current  of  air 
supplies  the  oxygen  necessary  to  effect  combustion,  and  that  portion 
of  the  air  which  does  not  chemically  unite  with  the  fuel,  carries 
away  with  it  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion.  In  order  that  the 
ware  in  the  kiln  may  absorb'  the  heat  generated  by  combustion,  the 
combustion  gases  which  contain  this  generated  heat  are  caused  to 
flow  with  the  air  from  the  fuel  bed  through  the  ware,  and  thus 
impart  heat  to  the  ware  by  coming  into  contact  with  its  surfaces. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  motion  of  the  air  and  of  the  gaseous 
products  of  combustion  is  very  essential  to -the  operation  of  a  kiln 
furnace.  It  is  also  plainly  evident  and  very  important  that,  in 
order  to  effect  fuel  economy,  this  motion  of  the  air  and  the  gaseous 


products  of  combustion  should  be  under  complete  control  at  all 
times  during  the  process  of  burning.  The  motion  of  the  air  and  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  is  effected  by  a  preponderance  of 
pressure  at  some  specific  point  of  travel,  as  compared  with  some 
other  specific  point  toward  which .  it  is  desired  the  gases  should 
move.  The  greater  the  difference  in  pressure  between  these  points 
of  travel,  the  higher  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  flow. 

The  word  “draft”  has  been  used  to  define  the  motion  of  gases, 
and  has  also  been  used  to  define  the  difference  in  pressure  which 
produces  the  motion.  Insomuch  as  gas  is  a  discontinuous  body,  it 
will  be  plainly  evident  there  can  be  no  such  motive  force  as  “draft.” 

There  are  three  possible  ways  of  producing  such  differences  in 
pressure  as  will  cause  gases  to  flow  through  the  fuel  bed  and 
through  the  kiln. 

1.  By  chimneys. 

2.  By  induction  fans  between  kiln  and  chimney. 

3.  By  pressure  fans  supplying  air  under  the  fuel  bed. 

The  second  method  is  seldom  if  ever  used.  The  first  is  the  more 
common  method. 

Gases  expand  when  heated,  hence  a  unit  volume  of  hot  air,  plus 
combustion  gases,  weighs  less  than  an  equivalent  volume  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  air.  The  hot  gases  in  a  chimney  flue,  being  more  tenuous, 
exert  less  pressure  than  the  air  at  atmospheric  temperature.  This 
may  be  graphically  demonstrated  as  in  sketch  above. 

Let  w  equal  weight  of  a  volume  of  hot  gases. 

Let  W  equal  weight  of  an  equivalent  volume  of  atmospheric  air. 

Let  d  equal  difference  in  pressure  between  ashpit  and  chimney. 

Let  A  equal  weight  of  an  imaginary  column  of  air  above 
chimney. 

Then,  d=iW — w 
Also,  d=(A4-W)-(A+W) 

As  a  result  of  this  difference  in  pressure,  the  outside  air  pushes 
through  the  fuel  bed,  where  a  certain  portion  is  modified  by  chem¬ 


ical  combination  with  the  fuel,  and  both  this  and  the  unused  air 
are  pushed  from  the  fuel  bed  through  the  kiln  into  the  chimney, 
and  through  it  into  the  high  open  atmosphere,  where  the  flue  gases 
rapidly  diffuse.  The  hotter  the  gases  in  the  chimney,  the  more 
tenuous  do  they  become  and  the  greater  is  the  difference  in  gas 
pressure  as  between  the  front  of  the  firebox  and  the  ba^e  of  the 
chimney.  It  is  also  plainly  evident  that  the  higher  the  chimney, 
the  greater  is  the  difference  in  pressure.  “With  gases  there  is  no 
pulling,  only  pushing.”  Gases  travel  from  places  of  higher  pressure 
to  places  of  lower  pressure,  and  the  motion  of  travel  results  from 
the  expansion  of  the  gases  when  heated. 

As  previously  stated,  the  term  “draft”  is  indefinite,  being  applied 
sometimes  to  the  motion  of  gases  and  sometimes  to  the  cause  of 
the  motion — that  is,  to  the  pressure  difference. 

A  large  pressure  drop  through  the  fuel  bed  (or  a  high  draft  over 
the  lire)  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  rate  of  combustion  is 
high — it  is  likely  to  mean  the  opposite. 

High  pressure  drop  through  the  fuel  bed  always  means  high 
resistance  in  the  fuel  bed  to  the  flow  of  gas. 

The  pressure  drop  through  the  fuel  bed  is  significant  only  when 
considered  in  connection  with  the  total  pressure  drop. 

THE  BEST  PRACTICE. 

The  most  successful  enterprises  of  the  present  day  are  those 
which  are  scientifically  designed  and  operated.  The  clay  industry 
has  shown  remarkable  scientific  development  with  respect  to  ma¬ 
chinery,  drying,  the  arrangement  and  location  of  different  units ; 
hut  the  most  vital  and  variable  part  of  the  entire  plant  is  the  kiln 
itself,  and  its  design  and  construction  is  too  often  by  rule  of  thumb. 
Would  it  not  be  apropos  to  suggest  that  the  kiln,  above  all  things 
else,  should  receive  scientific  attention?  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

Vice-President  Mayer:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this 
very  able  paper.  When  a  previous  speaker  said  part  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Randall’s  qualifications  were  along  the  line  of  getting 
able  men  to  read  papers  before  this  convention,  he  certainly 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  This  paper  is  now  open  for  discus¬ 
sion. 

Alfred  Yates:  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  many  pounds 
of  air  are  required  to  consume  one  pound  of  hydrogen  gas?  I 
want  to  know  at  what  point  combustion  takes  place.  That  is 
at  what  temperature  combustion  takes  place? 

Mr.  Beer:  With  reference  to  the  second  question,  the  com¬ 
bustion  point  of  the  hydrogen  carbon  gas  is  about  660  degrees, 
with  carbon  it  is  1,900.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  pounds 
of  air,  that  is  a  mathematical  problem,  which  I  can  work  out 
for  the  gentleman  if  he  insists.  I  do  not  carry  those  figures 
in  my  head.  However,  I  have  it  worked  out  in  this  book, 
which  I  can  give  him. 

Alfred  Yates:  If  you  produce  combustion  at  the  point 
where  combustion  takes  place,  wouldn’t  you  produce  free  car¬ 
bon?  It  takes  33  1/3  pounds  of  oxygen  to  a  pound  of  hydro 
gas.  Now  if  you  can  hold  it  at  that  point,  then  you  know 
what  you  can  do. 

Paul  Beer:  There  is  a  way  to  work  out  the  chemical  re¬ 
action  between  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  It  always  produces 
water  H.O.  The  molecular  weight  of  oxygen  is  16,  2  would  be 
32.  When  it  comes  to  weight  it  is  a  different  proposition. 
You  have  to  figure  your  weight.  When  you  take  your  molecu¬ 
lar  weights  and  your  weights  of  air,  it  is  a  different  proposi¬ 
tion.  As  shown  by  the  diagram  the  oxygen  is  only  a  little  over 
23  per  cent,  of  the  needed  volume  of  air. 

J.  W.  Powell,  Brooklyn,  Ind.:  1  would  like  to  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  a  question.  I  believe  he  has  set  forth  that  the  air  does 
not  move  forward  because  of  draft  or  vacuum,  but  rather  be¬ 
cause  of  pressure.  At  least  I  understand  it  that  way.  T  would 
like  to  ask  how  much  does  air  expand  under  heat,  or  at  what 
rate  of  expansion  may  be  calculated. 

Mr.  Beer:  You  want  to  know  how  much  it  increases  in 
volume?  I  cannot  give  you  that,  I  am  not  carrying  those  fig¬ 
ures  in  my  head,  but  you  know  it  does  expand  under  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  heat.  A  certain  volume  of  heated  gas  weighs  less  than 
the  same  volume  of  gas  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Mr.  Powell:  Is  that  so  of  air? 

Mr.  Beer:  Yes,  it  is  true  of  any  gas.  You  take  a  cubic 
foot  of  air  at  32  degrees  Fahr.  it  will  have  a  certain  weight. 
Now  increase  the  temperature  of  that  gas  to  150  degrees  Fahr. 
and  it  will  occupy  a  much  greater  space,  or  take  it  the  other 
way.  Take  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  at  250  degrees  Fahr.  it  will 
weigh  considerable  less.  The  result  is  that  when  you  have  the 
temperature  right  the  pressure  being  equal,  it  is  also  greater, 
or  I  will  say  you  will  get  it  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  it  is 
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practically  equal  in  the  same  locality.  It  will  differ  in  differ¬ 
ent  localities.  There  are  times  when  you  have  barometric 
pressure  and  times  when  you  have  low.  The  only  thing  we 
are  considering  in  this  is  the  force  which  produces  what  we 
call  draft,  and  it  is  a  pressure.  It  is  a  pushing,  not  a  pulling 
force,  two  bodies  of  gases  cannot  pull,  it  is  a  pushing  process. 

Mr.  Powell:  To  further  bring  that  point  out,  Mr.  P.  L. 
Youngren,  who  most  of  you  knew,  once  remarked  to  me  that 
air  expanded  along  this  line.  I  may  have  forgotten  just  what 
he  told  me,  but  if  I  remember  right,  he  told  me  that  air  would 
double  its  volume  at  about  385  degrees,  and  figuring  out  on 
that  idea  at  a  common  kiln  temperature,  air  would  expand  about 
five  times,  hence  we  could  easily  see  if  that  be  true  gases 
move  forward  from  pressure,  that  is  the  point  that  I  want  to 
bring  out  and  I  want  to  be  more  thoroughly  satisfied  how 
much  air  does  expand  under  heat. 

Anton  Vogt:  This  topic  of  complete  combustion  is  all  right 
as  applied  to  a  man  of  science,  but  when  you  come  to  tell  a 
brick  burner,  he  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  When 
you  fire  a  down  draft  kiln,  you  fill  up  the  fire  holes  with  coal 
and  the  smoke  rolls  up  out  of  the  stack,  of  course,  you  have 
not  complete  combustion.  What  do  we  do.  We  punch  a  hole 
through  the  coal  and  give  it  air.  We  can't  measure  the  air  or 
see  the  gases,  in  a  common  brick  kiln,  I  don’t  know  whether 
they  have  enough  sense,  but  they  do  it,  and  when  the  air 
comes  out  they  have  perfect  combustion. 

President  Rodgers:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on 
this  question,  I  will  ask  the  secretary  to  announce  the  next. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  number  is  a  paper  on  “Brick 
in  Engineering,”  by  E.  E.  R.  Tratman,  editor  of  Engineering 
News,  Chicago.  Mr.  Tratman  is  not  present,  but  he  has  sent 
his  paper,  which  is  a  very  able  one. 

BRICK  IN  ENGINEERING. 

BY  E.  E.  R.  TRATMAN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

The  manufacturer  of  brick  is  interested  more  in  matters  relating 
to  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  his  product  than  in  the  uses 
of  that  product.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that  he  should  be 
well  posted  as  to  these  various  uses,  both  actual  and  possible,  since 
this  is  a  matter  which  vitally  affects  his  market.  In  recent  >ears 
the  use  of  brick  has  become  considerably  restricted  in  certain 
lines  of  construction,  and  it  is  important  for  the  brick  manufacturer 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  new  fields  for  the  introduction  (f  his 
product. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  beginning  that  this  is  not  a  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  the  title,  but  touches  upon  certain  features  of  the  use 
of  brick  which  it  is  thought  may  interest  the  manufacturer. 

In  this  short  paper  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  the 
history  of  brick  or  of  brick  structures  since  the  early  days  of 
history,  the  days  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians  and  the  Romans. 
It  is  intended  merely  to  review  essentially  modern  conditions 
regarding  the  use  of  brick,  and  to  deal  only  with  legitimate  uses. 
There  are  certain  nefarious  uses,  for  instance,  which  will  not  be 
dealt  with.  Such  as  the  use  of  brick  as  a  weapon  or  a  projectile, 
or  the  gentle  art  of  wrapping  a  brick  in  cloth  and  using  it  to 
fracture  the  pane  of  glass  which  separates  the  jeweler’s  stock  from 
the  needy  wayfarer.  Nor  will  anything  be  said  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  still  gentler  art  of  coating  the  brick  with  gold 
paint  and  selling  it  to  Uncle  Hiram  for  the  proceeds  from  his 
homestead  or  his  cattle.  These  uses  do  not  furnish  any  large  field 
for  the  manufacturer,  and  may  be  ignored  for  commercial  as  well 
as  moral  reasons. 

The  bricks  engaged  in  these  devious  ways  of  industry  are  not 
to  be  blamed  ;  in  fact,  if  they  are  good  bricks  you  should  regard 
them  with  pity  and  sympathy.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
word  brick  seems  to  stand  for  a  good  reputation,  for  if  a  man  does 
something  that  commands  your  approbation,  you  slap  him  on  the 
back  and  say  to  him,  “You’re  a  brick.” 

The  various  uses  of  brick  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
architectural  and  engineering.  The  former  includes  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  from  the  simple  cottage  to  the  stately  mansion  or  the 
imposing  skyscraper  or  hotel,  although  in  these  latter  cases  the 
brick  is  usually  of  a  decorative  or  accessory  character  rather  than 
of  the  constructive  or  structural  character  which  it  holds  in  the 
smaller  buildings. 

The  uses  of  brick  in  engineering  are  equally  important  and 
varied,  but  are  not  so  prominent  to  the  public  eye.  Much  of  this 
brick  is  buried  underground  or  trodden  underfoot,  and  the  man  who 
is  attracted  by  the  architectural  features  of  the  brick  building  gives 
little  consideration  to  the  brick  pavement  upon  which  it  fronts,  or 
to  the  brick  sewer  which  carries  away  its  offensive  wastes  and  is 
an  important  though  humble  aid  to  the  sanitation  and  comfort  of 
the  community. 

The  sewer  systems  of  cities  afford  a  large  field,  and  probably 


one  of  the  largest  fields,  for  the  use  of  ordinary  brick,  and  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  refer  here  to  some  examples  of  this  work.  Much 
of  it  is  of  an  ordinary  character,  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
size,  form,  special  design,  or  difficulties  encountered,  make  the  work 
of  interest  to  the  engineer.  The  methods  of  construction  also  are 
often  of  special  character,  and  might  prove  of  interest  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  follows  up  the  use  of  his  product. 

At  Detroit  most  of  the  sewers  are  of  brick,  and  they  include 
some  important  work.  The  largest  brick  sewer  planned  and  built 
during  1913  was  the  Merrill  street  sewer,  about  five  miles  long, 
from  8  to  9  feet  diameter,  and  costing  $685,000.  A  similar  trunk 
sewer  now  under  construction  is  the  Mt.  Elliott  avenue  sewer,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  9  feet  diameter,  built  in  tunnel. 
Figure  1  shows  the  tunnel  excavation  in  progress  beyond  the  brick 
lining,  the  men  chopping  out  the  stiff  clay  with  adzes.  In  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Detroit  River  the  sewer  crosses  low  ground,  and 
in  order  to  keep  it  beneath  the  surface  the  9-foot  barrel  is  changed 
to  four  parallel  barrels  5  feet  diameter,  built  in  open  cut.  The 
work  on  these  barrels  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  change  is  made 
in  a  bell-mouth  or  tapering  chamber,  having  vertical  brick  wells 
and  a  concrete  floor  and  roof.  The  chamber  is  9  feet  wide  and  9 
feet  high  at  the  upper  end,  26  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high  at  the 
lower  end.  This  interesting  piece  of  brick  work  has  been  described 
in  detail  in  Engineering  News. 

At  Cincinnati  practically  all  trunk  sewers  are  of  brick,  there 
being  about  80  miles  of  such  brick  sewers.  Brick  is  used  for  all 
sewers  over  2  feet  diameter,  and  the  largest  brick  sewer  is  about 
20  feet  diameter.  The  larger  sizes  (and  the  smaller  ones  where 
necessary)  are  backed  up  with  haunch  walls  of  rubble  masonry  or 
concrete.  Vitrified  brick  lining  is  used  in  the  inverts  of  concrete 
sewers  (up  to  the  springing  line)  where  the  velocity  of  flow  is 
excessive ;  that  is,  over  8  feet  per  second.  In  some  cities,  however, 
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all  concrete  sewers  are  lined  with  brick,  at  least  in  the  invert, 
while  others  do  not  use  brick  in  any  of  their  concrete  sewers. 

At  St.  Louis  brick  is  used  for  all  sewers  over  27  inches  diameter 
and  up  to  9  feet  diameter,  but  is  used  for  larger  sizes  in  special 
cases.  During  1913  there  was  under  construction  at  St.  Louis  the 
Rocky  Branch  joint  district  sewer,  10  and  14  feet  diameter,  brick 
being  used  because  the  congested  condition  of  the  streets  made  the 
establishment  of  a  concrete  plant  a  difficult  matter.  There  was  also 
the  Glaise  Creek  joint  district  sewer,  a  trunk  sewer  of  10  feet  down 
to  5  feet  diameter,  brick  being  used  entirely  because  the  amount 
over  9  feet  diameter  was  too  small  to  warrant  installing  a  concrete 
plant.  Vitrified  brick  lining  is  used  in  the  invert  only  of  concrete 
sewers. 

At  Philadelphia,  brick  is  used  in  egg-shaped  sewers  2  feet  3 
inches  by  1  foot  6  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet,  and  in  circular 
sewers  from  2  feet  to  20  feet  diameter.  Concrete  is  used  only  for 
sewers  up  to  5  feet  diameter  except  in  special  cases,  and  has  brick 
lining  in  the  invert  only.  Among  the  important  brick  sewer  work 
in  1913  was  the  extension  of  the  17%-foot  sewrer  under  Annsbury 
street  for  a  distance  of  900  feet,  and  rebuilding  the  9-foot  Mantua 
Creek  sewer  for  about  500  feet  in  tunnel.  At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the 
smallest  diameter  for  brick  sewers  is  30  inches. 

In  Chicago  there  are  about  1958  miles  of  sewers,  of  which  all 
but  14%  miles  are  of  brick,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet  to  10%  feet. 
During  1913  there  were  built  about  44,714  feet  of  brick  sewer  from 
5  feet  to  9  feet  diameter,  at  a  cost  of  about  $557,466.  The  largest 
concrete  sewer  is  of  elliptical  section  14  feet  high  and  12  feet  wide. 
No  brick  lining  is  used  in  any  of  the  concrete  sewers  in  Chicago 
or  Kansas  City.  At  Cleveland  all  but  about  6  per  cent,  of  the 
large  sewers  are  of  brick,  the  smallest  size  being  egg-shaped  in 
section,  24  inches  wide  and  27  inches  high,  and  the  largest  being 
16  feet  diameter.  Concrete  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
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the  foundation  of  sewers,  and  in  several  cases  there  has  been  used 
a  combination  of  brick  lining  for  the  entire  inner  ring,  backed 
with  concrete. 

The  conditions  at  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City  are  very  differ¬ 
ent.  At  Minneapolis  brick  is  used  only  for  the  manholes  and  catch 
basins.  At  Kansas  City  no  brick  sewers  have  been  built  for  three 
years.  For  sewers  over  30  inches  diameter  bids  are  asked  on  three 
classes  of  material — brick,  reinforced  monolithic  concrete  and  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  pipe.  The  awards  are  made  to  the  lowest  price  ma¬ 
terial,  which  is  generally  monolithic  reinforced  concrete,  but  in 
some  cases  concrete  pipe.  The  concrete  sewers  are  not  lined  with 
brick.  One  recent  contract  provides  for  a  short  stretch  of  6-foot 
brick  sewer. 

A  special  development  in  sewer  work  is  the  use  of  hollow  seg¬ 
mental  block.  Owing  to  their  size  and  light  weight  the  work  can 
be  done  much  more  rapidly  than  with  brick.  It  has  been  used  in 
sizes  from  27  inches  to  6  feet  diameter,  and  is  made  for  larger 
sizes  up  to  9  feet  diameter.  The  blocks  are  24  inches  long  and  9% 
to  11  inches  wide,  with  a  total  thickness  of  4%  inches  for  30  inches 
diameter  to  10%  inches  for  9  feet  diameter,  while  the  weight 


ating  the  knife  and  a  third  removing  the  long  strip  or  “sausage  ’ 
of  clay.  The  bricks  were  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar,  and 
through  the  jacks  pressed  against  the  end  of  the  completed  lining, 
the  only  damage  done  was  at  the  points  of  application  of  the  jacks, 
and  this  small  amount  of  masonry  was  repaired  each  day  as  the 
shield  advanced.  There  were  8  cubic  yards  of  excavation  per  linear 
foot  and  2.62  cubic  yard  of  brick  masonry  per  linear  foot.  The 
work  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  6  feet  per  day.  On  part  of 
the  work  the  outside  ring  of  brick  was  replaced  by  a  6-inch  ring 
of  wood  lining.* 

The  lining  of  railway  tunnels  was  at  one  time  a  field  for 
brick,  but  this  use  of  the  material  is  now  much  less  extensive.  The 
celebrated  Thames  tunnel  was  built  of  brick,  as  were  the  large 
double-track  tunnels  of  the  original  underground  railways  at 
London.  These  were  near  the  surface,  but  the  present  “tube”  lines 
in  London  are  single-track  deep-level  tubes  with  cast  iron  lining. 

An  example  of  brick  lining  for  a  modern  railway  tunnel  is  the 
Elm  tunnel  on  the  Frankfort  &  Berlin  Railway  in  Germany  (see 
Engineering  News,  Dec.  11,  1913).  This  is  2%  miles  long  and  was 
built  under  considerable  difficulties,  owing  to  the  pressure  or 


Fig.  1.  The  Heading  of  a  Nine-Foot  Tunnel  for  the  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue  Sewer,  at  Detroit. 


ranges  from  46  pounds  for  a  block  for  a  30-inch  sewer  to  90  pounds 
for  a  6-foot  sewer  and  124  pounds  for  a  9-foot  sewer.  The  ordinary 
blocks  can  be  used  on  curves  as  short  as  30  feet  radius. 

TUNNELS. 

Brick  lining  has  been  used  in  a  number  of  sewer  and  water¬ 
works  tunnels.  At  Chicago  brick  has  been  used  in  the  lining  of 
certain  parts  of  the  Chicago  avenue  and  Wilson  avenue  tunnels  of 
the  waterworks  system ;  in’  all  about  half  mile  of  tunnel  8  feet 
diameter.  These  tunnels  were  constructed  through  clay  soil,  and 
air  pressure  was  used  in  the  former.  The  water  intake  tunnels  at 
Cleveland  have  a  brick  lining,  and  brick  is  to  be  used  also  in  the 
new  water  intake  tunnel  at  Milwaukee. 

At  Cleveland  a  long  intercepting  sewer  has  been  built  parallel 
to  the  shore  line  to  tap  all  sewers  discharging  along  the  shore  and 
deliver  the  sewage  to  a  submerged  outlet  in  the  lake  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  below  the  water  intake.  Nearly  five  miles  of  this  are 
in  tunnel  with  a  four-ring  brick  lining,  having  an  interior  diameter 
of  13%  feet  and  12%  feet.  This  was  driven  in  stiff  clay  soil  by 
means  of  a  steel  shield  forced  ahead  by  hydraulic  jacks.  The  clay 
was  excavated  by  large  draw  knives,  generally  with  two  men  oper- 


“squeeze”  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  double-track  tunnel,  and  the  steel 
shields  used  in  driving  it  were  37%  feet  wide  and  35%  feet  high. 

With  the  advent  of  the  modern  subway  and  underground  rail¬ 
way  there  has  been  opened  a  rather  large  field  for  the  architectural 
or  decorative  use  of  brick  in  the  facing  of  the  tunnel  lining  at  the 
stations.  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  attractive  designs  of 
the  stations  of  American  and  foreign  subways,  and  though  this  field 
is  mainly  for  the  glazed  brick  and  the  ornamental  brick,  it  indicates 
how  new  fields  open,  although  old  fields  for  the  use  of  brick  may 
become  closed  or  restricted. 

BUILDINGS. 

Of  brick  in  building  construction  there  is  little  to  be  said  from 
the  point  of  view  of  engineering,  since  this  use  of  brick  is  usually 
a  matter  of  architecture  rather  than  engineering.  Reference  may  be 
made,  however,  to  the  extensive  and  successful  use  of  brick  for  such 
buildings  as  railway  stations  and  power  stations,  which  are  of  an 
engineering  character  to  some  extent.  In  some  cases  also  brick  has 
been  employed  for  the  foundations  of  large  bank  buildings  and 


*See  Engineering  News,  March  28,  1912. 
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warehouses,  or  for  tlie  linings  of  vaults  and  underground  spaces. 

In  building  work  brick  is  used  in  the  interior  and  concealed 
construction  work  as  well  as  in  the  architectural  exterior.  For 
instance,  the  new  Wisconsin  State  Capitol  at  Madison,  Wis.,  will 
have  some  12,000,000  brick  in  its  construction  when  completed. 
The  brick  is  used  for  the  backing  of  the  stone  walls,  and  also  in 
interior  cross  walls  and  in  some  of  the  arches.  In  some  cases  also 
brick  is  used  for  heavy  foundations  and  vault  work. 

In  regard  to  such  buildings  as  car  sheds  for  electric  railways 
brick  walls  are  preferred  by  some  engineers,  whether  the  structural 
framing  is  of  steel  or  concrete.  It  is  stated  in  letters  in  Aera 
(the  journal  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association)  that 
the  brick  walls  are  cheaper  and  of  better  appearance,  can  be  built 
in  less  time  and  permit  of  alterations  being  made  readily  and 
neatly. 

Chimneys. 

In  chimney  construction  brick  has  an  excellent  record,  although 
it  must  be  noted  that  most  of  the  important  structures  are  of  special 
radial  hollow  brick,  of  different  designs.  The  monster  brick  chim¬ 
ney  for  the  Boston  &  Montana  Copper  Company,  at  Great  Falls, 


per  square  incli  and  with  a  very  low  absorption.  They  were  tested 
for  their  acid  resisting  qualities  by  immersion  in  25  per  cent,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  solution  for  48  hours  and  afterwards  by  boiling  this 
solution  continuously  for  thirty  minutes  without  removing  the 
sample  from  the  solution.  No  effects  of  the  acid  on  the  brick 
were  noted. 

The  chimney  was  built  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion 
and  the  fumes  of  a  lead  smelter  plant.  The  gases  have  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  200°  Fahr.  and  contain  a  high  percentage  of  sulphur, 
making  it  necessary  to  build  the  chimney  of  acid-proof  materials. 
The  bricks  are  laid  in  line  cement  mortar,  on  account  of  its 
strength,  but  as  this  mortar  is  decomposed  in  time  under  the 
influence  of  the  acid  in  the  gases,  all  the  mortar  joints  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  the  contact  of  the  gases  were  made  acid  proof. 
The  interior  joints  for  the  entire  height  of  the  chimney  and  the 
exterior  joints  for  100  feet  down  from  the  top  were  raked  out  to  a 
depth  of  1 %  inches  and  pointed  up  with  a  mortar  made  of  raw 
benezet.  The  entire  lining  was  laid  with  this  mortar.  The  raw 
benezet  is  a  very  high  grade  of  fire  clay  and  is  acid  proof,  since 
it  contains  about  36  per  cent,  alumina  and  49  per  cent,  silica,  with 
only  a  trace  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron  oxide.  The  top  of  the 
chimney  is  covered  with  a  heavy  lead  cap,  extending  12  inches 


Fig.  2.  A  Four-Barreled  Brick  Sewer,  each  Barrel  Five  Feet  Diameter,  Outlet  End  of  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue  Sewer,  Detroit. 


Mont.,  is  506  feet  high  and  50  feet  diameter  at  the  top,  the  propor¬ 
tions  being  very  unusual.  It  is  built  on  the  Custodis  system,  and  is 
said  to  be  both  the  tallest  and  largest  chimney  in  the  world.  Next 
to  it  comes  a  Heinecke  brick  chimney  460  feet  high,  but  with  a 
diameter  of  only  8  feet  at  the  top.  This  chimney  carries  the  acid 
gases  from  smelters  and  is  reported  to  show  no  deterioration  after 
20  years’  service. 

Another  exceptionally  large  brick  company,  which  is  large  in 
diameter  as  well  as  in  height  is  that  of  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Com¬ 
pany  at  Herculaneum,  Mo.  This  is  shown,  in  Figure  3.  This  is  350 
feet  high  and  20  feet  diameter  at  the  top.  It  has  an  octagonal  base 
40  feet  high  and  a  circular  shaft  310  feet  high.  The  base  contains 
two  openings  and  is  built  of  vitrified  paving  brick,  laid  in  English 
bond.  The  shaft  is  built  of  the  Heine  perforated  interlocking  radial 
brick,  and  the  walls  are  laid  up  with  alternate  header  and  strecher 
courses.  The  chimney  is  reinforced  by  steel  bands  4 x%  inch,  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  brick  work  and  spaced  about  20  feet  apart  for  the 
entire  height.  Only  the  lower  part  of  the  interior  is  protected  by 
a  lining  (40  feet  high)  owing  to  the  relatively  low  temperatures 
of  the  entering  gases. 

Both  the  paving  brick  and  the  radial  brick  were  hard-burned 
shale  brick,  having  a  compressive  strength  of  over  5,000  pounds 


on  the  inside  and  outside  and  for  100  feet  from  the  top  the  iron 
ladder  rungs  are  covered  with  %  inch  of  lead. 

A  brick  chimney  with  a  rather  unusual  amount  of  taper  is 
shown  in  Figure  4.  This  is  at  the  Aspinwall  pumping  station  of  the 
Pittsburgh  waterworks,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  its  design  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  station  building.  This  stack  is  250  feet  high 
and  7  y2  feet  diameter,  and  is  of  the  Heine  brick  construction.  At 
another  Pittsburgh  pumping  station  the  building  is  of  brick  with 
stone  trimmings,  and  the  square  base  of  the  brick  chimney  has 
similar  trimmings  to  conform  to  the  appearance  of  the  building. 
The  Aspinwall  chimney  has  a  somewhat  decorative  top,  and  in 
some  cases  the  shaft  itself  is  ornamented  by  designs  in  brick  of 
different  colors  or  in  terra  cotta.  This  is  done  more  generally  at 
plants  in  city  districts,  or  near  parks,  where  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  chimney  harmonize  with  the  architectural  treatment  of  the 
buildings  and  to  give  it  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  appearance  than 
that  of  a  plain  shaft. 

Figure  5  is  of  interest  to  brick  makers,  as  it  shows  two  brick 
chimneys  at  a  fire  brick  plant.  The  gases  from  the  kilns  heat  a 
set  of  boilers  before  entering  the  stacks.  Quite  recently  a  brick 
chimney  has  been  built  at  a  blast  furnace  plant  which  is  said  to 
be  the  first  used  for  this  particular  purpose. 

At  industrial  plants  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  use  steel 
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chimneys  serving  one  or  two  boilers  each,  due  to  a  certain  prejudice 
against  a  single  large  central  brick  stack.  There  is  a  much 
greater  loss  of  heat  through  the  steel  stack,  due  to  radiation  and 
convection,  unless  there  is  the  additional  expense  of  a  brick  lining. 
The  intensity  of  the  shaft  is  governed  by  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  hot  gases  inside  the  chimney  and  the 
column  of  cold  air  on  the  outside,  so  that  any  loss  of  heat  through 
the  wall  must  be  made  up  by  additional  fuel  beyond  that  required 
for  the  production  of  a  given  boiler  horse  power.  The  Heine 
Company  in  comparing  a  brick  and  steel  chimney  on  the  basis 
takes  the  temperature  of  flue  gases  at  500°  Fahr.  (as  the  most 
economical  temperature),  'the  atmosphere  temperature  at  60° 
Fahr.,  and  the  coal  at  heat  value  of  13,500  B.  t.  u.  On  this  basis 
the  factor  for  radiation  and  convection  per  square  foot  of  surface 
for  each  degree  of  difference  between  th  temperaturs  on  the 
inside  and  the  outside  is  0.5  for  a  12-inch  brick  wall,  2.5  for  a 
wall  of  steel  plates  and  1.0  for  concrete. 

Applying  these  assumptions  to  a  stack  175  feet  high  and  7  feet 
6  inches  diameter,  with  a  boiler  plant  working  24  hours  per  da> 
for  360  days  per  year,  the  excess  amount  of  fuel  consumption  due 
to  radiation  and  convection  would  be  290  tons  in  a  brick  chimney 
and  1  450  tons  in  an  unlined  steel  chimney,  the  brick  chimney  thus 
showing  a  saving  of  1,160  tons  of  coal  per  year  as  compared  with 
the  steel  chimney.  "When  boilers  are  shut  down  the  steel  stack 


Fig.  3 — a  brick  chimney,  350  feet  high  and  20  feet  diameter. 


will  soon  cool  and  will  absorb  heat  when  the  boiler  is  fired  up 
again.  A  brick  stack  will  hold  the  heat,  and  if  one  boiler  of  the 
battery  is  kept  fired  the  flues  and  stack  will  be  maintained  at 
such  a  temperature  as  to  avoid  this  absorption  when  addition  boilers 
are  started. 

The  construction  of  these  brick  chimneys  is  a  job  for  skilled 
workmen.  The  taper,  which  sometimes  changes  several  times  in  the 
height  of  the  stack,  is  determined  by  a  template  of  triangular 
form,  having  a  plumb  line  and  bob  on  the  vertical  side  and  a 
spirit  level  on  the  horizontal  (top)  side,  the  third  side  being  cut 
to  the  proper  angle.  The  work  is  checked  frequently  also  by  the 
inspector,  who  makes  measurements  of  the  interior  diameter.  The 
bricklayers  work  on  a  platform  supported  by  two  or  four  cross 
timbers.  An  upright  post  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  stack 
projects  above  the  platform  and  carries  a  horizontal  timber  (with 
inclined  braces),  having  a  pulley  at  each  end.  The  hoisting  line 
from  an  engine  on  the  ground  passes,  over  these  pulleys  and  down 
inside  the  stack,  the  material  being  hoisted  generally  on  the  inside. 
If  it  is  to  be  hoisted  on  the  outside,  the  cross  timber  is  made  long 
enough  to  carry  the  pulley  clear  of  the  base  of  the  stack. 

Paving. 

The  use  of  brick  for  paving  is  a  matter  of  great  engineering 
importance,  and  in  the  past  15  or  20  years  the  manufacture  of 
paving  brick  has  developed  into  a  special  industry  of  great  im¬ 


portance  and  one  which  has  now  an  association  of  its  own,  closely 
affiliated  with  your  own  association.  Engineering  experimental 
and  research  or  laboratory  work  has  assisted  largely  in  this  develop¬ 
ment.  This  scientific  work  has  covered  several  fields  1,  the 
investigation  of  clays  and  their  properties ;  2,  the  manufacture  of 
the  brick,  so  as  to  secure  a  tough,  hard  and  uniform  product ;  3, 
the  testing  of  the  finished  product,  and  4,  the  proper  methods  of 
constructing  the  pavement.  For  many  years  brick  paying  was 
confined  mainly  to  the  streets  of  towns  and  cities,  but  it  is  now 
being  applied  extensively  to  the  paving  of  country  highways.  This 
is  another  example  of  the  way  in  which  new  fields  for  the  brick 
manufacturer  may  be  opened  up  from  time  to  time. 

Different  methods  of  construction  are  employed  according  to 
traffic  or  other  conditions,  and  special  methods  are  required  for 
streets  having  car  tracks,  but  these  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
Mention  may  be  made,  however,  of  a  recent  form  of  paving  brick 
having  a  wavy  or  irregular  surface  and  designed  specially  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  side-hill  streets,  giving  good  foothold  to  the 

horses. 


There  was  a  time  when  brick  was  used  for  bridges  and  large 
arches  and  numerous  structures  of  this  class  are  to  be  seen  abroad. 
But  this  use  has  become  practically  obsolete  in  this  country,  and 


Fig.  4 — a  tapering  brick  chimney,  250  feet  high,  7%  feet  top 

diameter. 


is  on  the  decline  in  other  countries.  However,  in  some  arch  bridges 
of  concrete  construction  brick  is  used  as  a  facing  in  order  to  produce 
an  effective  appearance  and  to  form  a  durable  surface  finish.  This 
has  been  done  more  extensively  abroad,  but  one  example  in  this 
country,  is  the  Sixth  avenue  bridge  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  which  has  a 
series  of  arches  with  red  brick  facing  on  the  arches  and  piers. 
This  was  built  in  1902-04. 

Dock  Walls  and  Sea  Walls. 

There  is  another  use  of  brick  which  is  more  common  abroad 
than  in  this  country,  and  that  is  the  facing  of  the  walls  of  docks 
and  piers.  Concrete  forms  the  mass  of  the  wall,  but  this  material 
(except  under  special  conditions  of  manufacture  and  service)  is 
often  liable  to  disintegration,  particularly  at  the  water  line.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  repair  when  worn  or  when  the  surface  is  broken 
by  heavy  blows  or  chafing.  The  brick  used  for  this  facing,  in 
foreign  work,  are  usually  of  a  special  character,  much  larger  than 
ordinary  brick,  extremely  hard  and  frequently  dark  blue  in  color. 

At  points  on  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  where  retaining  walls  are 
subject  to  wetting  and  drying,  freezing  and  thawing,  and  the  bat¬ 
tering  and  grinding  action  of  ice,  such  walls  have  been  faced  with 
vitrified  brick.  Work  done  in  1891  is  still  in  good  condition. 


Another  form  of  protection  consists  of  hollow  vitrified-clay  blocks 
Sx8xl 6  inches,  having  the  face  about  2  inches  thick.  These  are 
tilled  with  the  concrete  forming  the  body  of  the  wall,  being  secured 
by  rods  embedded  in  the  concrete.  This  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  engineer  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  of  Canada.* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brick  is  used  extensively  for  waterprooting,  in  connecting  with 
asphalt  coats,  and  it  was  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  Chicago 
River  tunnels  built  at  La  Salle  street  and  Washington  street  in 
1869,  as  well  as  in  the  new  tunnels  built  in  recent  years.  For  these 
latter  it  was  specified  that  the  waterproofing  course  should  consist 
of  two  courses  of  brick  laid  flat  in  hot  asphalt  mastic,  the  brick 
to  be  thoroughly  dried  and  to  be  heated  if  necessary.  Brick  has 
been  used  also  as  a  protective  covering  for  asphaltic  and  felt 
waterproofing  courses  on  the  decks  of  track  elevation  bridges  over 
icy  streets.  Brick  and  tile  also  are  used  in  the  fireproofing  of 
structural  steel  work,  an  important  example  of  which  is  the  tile 
covering  for  the  steel  ribs  of  the  great  dome  of  the  new  Wisconsin 
State  Capitol  at  Madison.  The  strength  of  brick  piers  for  carrying 
loads  has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Howard  at  different  meetings  of 
this  association. 

Brick  has  been  used  for  silos  for  a  number  of  years,  but  there 
is  now  in  use  a  radial  hollow  brick  or  block  for  silo  construction. 
This  has  the  advantage  in  the  air  space  ;  also  in  lower  transport  a- 


Fig-  5 — Two  brick  chimneys  at  a  fire  brick  plant.  Each  150  feet 
high  and  5  feet  top  diameter. 

tion  charge,  owing  to  the  lighter  weight,  while  the  cost  of  erection 
is  lower,  as  the  work  can  be  done  much  faster  with  the  large 
blocks  than  with  the  smaller  solid  bricks.  A  troublesome  feature 
experienced  in  this  business,  according  to  one  of  the  block  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  the  high  charge  for  bricklaying.  When  a  farmer  finds 
that  he  will  have  to  pay  $5  a  day  and  board,  he  is  likely  to  back 
out  of  the  silo  proposition. 

One  special  character  of  clay  products  which  may  be  mentioned 
incidentally  is  the  burned  clay  ballast  used  for  railway  track,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  for  highways.  This  is  used  specially  in  the 
Southwest,  where  suitable  clay  soils  are  found,  the  clay  being 
burned  in  long  piles  alongside  the  railway  and  loaded  directly  into 
cars. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  review  of  some  of  the  uses  of  brick  may 
prove  of  interest  to  manufacturers,  and  certainly  it  is  well  for 
the  active  and  progressive  manufacturer  of  any  material  to  consider 
and  study  the  present  and  prospective  fields  for  his  product,  and 
also  the  possible  restriction  of  certain  fields  due  to  the  competition 
of  other  materials.  As  stated  at  the  opening  of  this  paper,  it  is 
not  intended  to  be  in  any  way  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  is 
intended  rather  to  put  forward  some  ideas  on  suggestions  in  this 
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line  of  thought.  It  is  the  writer's  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  some 
interest  to  the  members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  (Applause.) 

Messages  From  Absent  Members. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  a  number  of  letters  from  absent 
members  expressing  keen  regret  in  not  being  able  to  be  with 
us  this  week.  Among  the  number  of  notable  absentees  is  W. 
M.  Hodges,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  our  state  vice-president:  D.  War¬ 
ren  DeRosay,  of  Corry,  Pa.,  and  Geo.  H.  Clippert,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  latter,  however,  is  represented  here  this  week  by 
his  brother  Charles  Clippert.  1  also  have  telegrams  from  sev¬ 
eral:  One  from  ex-President  Charles  M.  Crook,  who  says: 
"Regret  illness  in  family  prevents  my  attending  this  year. 
Regards  to  the  members.  Our  people  want  next  convention  at 
New  York,  there  is  only  one  Broadway,  Selah!”  Another 
message  comes  from  Dan’l  E.  Reagan,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  prevented  from  coming  by  sickness  and  ex¬ 
tending  best  wishes  for  a  successful  and  happy  meeting.  A 
message  which  will  be  particularly  appreciated  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  brickmakers  present  comes  from  A.  J.  Kautz,  of  Elgin, 
Texas.  It  reads:  “Our  president  was  unexpectedly  called 
away  Saturday  on  urgent  business.  I  have  400,000  high  grade 
face  brick  at  high  stage  of  heat.  Another  big  kiln  is  raising 
the  heat  on  and  still  another  under  fire,  therefore  in  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  cannot  be  with  you,  but  my  heart  is  with  you.  I 
trust  that  every  brickmaker  who  can  will  call  at  our  factory 
office  at  Elgin  or  at  general  office  at  Austin  on  their  way  to  or 
from  the  convention.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  entertain  all  who 
will  do  so.” 

I  have  a  letter  from  R.  L.  McChesney,  Secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Dealers  Exchange,  826-828  Perdido  St.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  which  reads  as  follows:  “The  Contractors  and  Dealers 
Exchange  of  this  city  extends  to  you  and  the  members  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  Exchange  during 
your  convention,  and  trust  that  if  we  can  serve  you  in  any  way 
in  the  matter  of  making  your  stay  in  New  Orleans  a  pleasant 
one,  we  will  take  great  pleasure  in  having  you  communicate 
with  us.” 

President  Rodgers:  This  completes  the  program  for  the 
morning,  I  believe,  and  we  will  stand  adjourned  until  tomqr- 
row  morning  at  ten  o’clock.  Do  not  forget  the  boat  ride  on 
the  river  this  afternoon  at  3:00  o’clock  sharp. 

THIRD  SESSION. 

Friday,  10:00  A.  M.,  March  6,  1914. 

President  Rodgers:  Gentlemen,  the  hour  is  growing  late 
and  we  still  have  quite  a  good  deal  of  business  to  transact,  so 
I  will  ask  you  to  come  to  order,  while  Secretary  Randall  an¬ 
nounces  the  first  order  of  business. 

Invitations  For  the  1915  Convention. 

Secretary  Randall:  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Association  is  increasing  in  popularity  all  the  time,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  urgent  invitations  from  many  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  country,  requesting  us  to  consider  the  advantages  they 
offer  for  our  next  convention. 

San  Francisco  was  one  of  the  first  to  ask  us  to  meet  there 
during  their  great  Pan-American  Exposition.  Chattanooga  is 
particular  urgent  having  sent  both  letters  and  telegrams  and 
has  a  representative  here  begging  us  to  meet  there  next  year. 

St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Richmond,  Va.,  Atlantic  City, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Galveston,  Texas,  each  through  its  convention 
bureau  have  extended  cordial  invitations,  to  all  of  which  I 
have  replied  that  the  executive  committee  would  give  their 
claims  considerate  attention  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  and  place  for  our  next  meeting  was  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

Indianapolis,  too,  is  in  the  running  and  unless  something 
happens  more  than  we  know  of  now,  the  Hoosier  capital  will 
stand  a  good  show  to  take  the  prize.  It  was  second  best  choice 
this  year,  being  so  close  to  New  Orleans  in  the  vote  of  the 
members  that  I  am  sure  it  stands  a  very  good  chance  in  get¬ 
ting  the  next  convention. 

We  have  most  excellent  hotel  facilities,  no  city  of  its  size 
in  the  world  offers  anything  better.  We  will  offer  you  a  chance 
to  see  the  United  States  Encaustic  tile  works  and  other  inter¬ 
esting  industries.  We  will  also  take  you  out  and  let  you  speed 
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your  automobiles  over  the  finest  brick  paved  speedway  in  the 
world.  We  will  entertain  you,  I  am  sure,  very  acceptably. 
Indianapolis  offers  facilities  in  the  way  of  get-at-ableness  that 
will  insure  a  very  large  attendance.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Mayer:  I  want  the  privilege  of  appointing  one  of  the 
tellers  when  the  ballot  is  counted.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Randall:  I  would  like  to  have  the  chaii  appoint  Mi. 
Mayer  a  committee  of  one  to  count  the  ballots  on  the  last 
year’s  vote  for  the  convention  city.  They  are  in  the  trunk  in 
the  other  room.  I  will  give  him  a  job  that  will  keep  him  busy 
so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  pose  for  someone  else.  ( Laugh¬ 
ter).  Joking  aside,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
convention  is  in  demand.  There  seems  to  be  some  desire  on 
the  part  of  .the  members  to  go  to  New  York  City,  we  thought 
we  might  go  there  this  year,  but  the  brickmakers  in  New 
York  City  were  in  trouble  legally,  and  they  preferred  that  we 
go  elsewhere  this  year.  If  they  want  us  next  year,  their  re¬ 
quest  will  be  given  very  considerate  attention.  If  it  is  your 
pleasure,  I  move  these  invitations  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  notify  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  that  the  invitations  will  be  given  due  consideration. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  As  you  all  know,  this  is  our  28th  annual 
convention.  During  these  twenty-eight  years  not  once  has  the 
great  state  of  New  Jersey,  which  in  the  extent  and  value  of 
her  clays  stands  second  to  none  in  the  Union,  had  the  honoi 
of  entertaining  this  Association  and  while  in  favor  of  our 
dear  friend  Randall’s  home  town  and  am  willing  to  pass  it 
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over  for  the  coming  year,  the  second  year  from  now,  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  insist  on  this  convention  going  to  New  Jersey.  In 
Atlantic  City  we  have  the  finest  hotels  in  the  world.  We 
have  the  most  delightful  climate  in  the  world  there,  though 
at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  not  so  fine.  But  Atlantic  City 
can  take  care  of  any  crowd  and  the  clayworkers  < c  the  state 
of  New  Jersey  extend  to  this  convention  a  most  hearty  wel¬ 
come,  and  they  want  us  to  meet  in  Atlantic  City. 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  failed  to  note  one 
attraction  of  New  Jersey,  the  mosquito.  I  understand  they 
now  have  them  trained  to  do  mechanical  stunts.  I  have  heard 
it  stated  that  they  are  now  using  them  for  drilling  holes  in 
porous  plasters.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  In  the  first  place  this  is  the  wrong  time 
of  year  for  mosquitos,  and  in  the  second  place  we  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  State  Entomologist  who  by  drain¬ 
ing  and  reclaiming  the  swamps  and  low  places,  has  practical¬ 
ly  eradicated  the  mosquito  from  New  Jersey.  We  haven’t  seen 
any  for  two  years. 

President  Rodgers:  Did  I  hear  a  second  to  Secretary  Ran¬ 
dall’s  motion  that  these  invitations  be  referred  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee? 

Warren  Griffiss:  I  second  Mr.  Randall’s  motion. 

Carried. 

President  Rodgers:  We  will  now  take  up  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram. 

Secretary  Randall :  The  first  number  on  the  morning  pro¬ 
gram  by  Warren  Ittner  on  “Counting  the  Cost  in  Things  of 
Much  Importance  but  Little  Considered  by  Brickmakers.”  Many 


of  you  know  Mr.  Ittner’s  father  better  than  you  know  the  son. 

I  have  heard  it  noised  about  the  lobbies  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  that  we  would  have  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  old  fossils  and  get  some  young  blood  in 
the  organization  and  here  is  some  of  the  young  blood  and  1 
think  some  of  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  (Applause.) 

Warren  Ittner:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  con¬ 
vention:  When  Mr.  Randall  gave  me  this  subject  it  looked  so 
easy,  “Counting  the  Cost.”  It  looked  like  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  tell  of  a  few  of  the  things  we  had  done  in  the  manufacture 
of  brick  and  of  the  mistakes  we  had  made,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  to  cover  the  entire  field,  but  when  I  got  to  going  over 
it  I  saw  that  all  I  could  do  would  be  to  recount  my  very  lim¬ 
ited  experience  in  that  line,  and  when  I  really  got  down  to  the 
subject,  I  found  that  was  not  the  proposition  at  all.  That 
there  were  larger  things  and  other  things  that  we  gave  no 
consideration  in  figuring  them  as  costs,  or  as  one  man  puts  it, 
“The  things  that  simply  lower  our  selling  price.”  I  have  al¬ 
most  done  away  with  that  part  of  it;  that  is,  the  plant  part 
of  it,  and  I  have  taken  up  the  large  subject,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  there  appeared  recently  two  articles  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  by  Mr.  Forrest  Christy.  One  is  “The  Love  Feast 
of  Competitors  or  the  New  Competition,  and  it  is  a  verj  ex¬ 
cellent  article,  and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  embody  it  all  in 
my  paper;  in  fact  I  did  steal  some  of  it,  or  at  least  it  is  my 
paper  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Christy  will  get  the  credit,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  had  my  paper  written  before  I  read  his 
article. 

COUNTING  THE  COST — THINGS  OF  MUCH  IMPORTANCE, 
BUT  LITTLE  CONSIDERED  BY  BRICKMAKERS. 

W.  W.  ITTNER,  BELLEVILLE^  ILL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  a  business,  any  business,  great 
or  small,  must  be  run  with  due  regard  to  operating  costs  if  it 
is  to  secure  its  full  measure  of  success. 

It  is  not  with  the  various  systems  of  cost  accounting  as  such 
that  this  paper  has  to  deal.  We  will  leave  that  branch  of  the 
subject,  with  its  dry,  though  however  important,  statistics,  to 
those  more  competent.  What  the  writer  wishes  to  bring  out  more 
particularly  has  to  do  with  the  things  we  do  or  leave  undone  in 
the  manufacture  of  brick  and  burned  clay  material  that  cost  us 
money,  lose  us  trade  and  are  detrimental  to  the  business  as  a 
whole. 

Are  we  working  for  the  good  of  the  line?  If  we  save  a  few 
pennies  by  -some  change  in  manufacture  that  reduces  quality,  if 
we  cut  a  price  already  low  just  to  “get  the  job,  are  we  counting 
the  costs? 

We  are  coming  more  and  more  to  admit  that  deviation  from 
the  right  and  proper  way  of  doing  anything  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  bring  its  just  retribution.  And  that  is  true.  We  do  things 
that  are  legally  wrong  and  other  things  we  do  wrong  legally.  But 
no  matter  what  the  reason  may  be  for  doing  them  wrong,  the 
effect  is  sure  to  follow  and  we  will  pay  just  as  certainly  as  that 
if  we  do  them  right  we  will  reap. 

•  If  we  save  the  labor  of  a  few  men  mixing  clay  and  let  it  go 
to  the  machines  unmixed,  we  know  what  the  result  is  going  to 
be.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  deceive  ourselves.  We  have  tried  it 
before  and  know ;  but  to  save  a  few  pennies  in  the  cost,  we  .try 
it  again.  The  result  is  that  by  this  saving  the  only  way  that  we 
figure  it  is  going  to  help  is  that  we  can  better  meet  competition 
and  we  cut  the  price  a  little  more  and  get  the  job. 

What  then?  The  brick  are  rot  up  to  quality,  not  as  good  as 
this  customer  got  from  you  before.  There  is  a  kick,  a  claim,  you 
adjust  it  and  there  you  are.  You  have  had  to  give  up  what  you 
saved  in  your  cost  of  manufacture,  you  have  lowered  your  selling 
price,  and  you  have  dissatisfied  a  customer.  Though  your  plant 
be  run  under  the  best  of  cost  accounting  systems,  “did  you  count 
the  cost?” 

On  every  brick  plant  I  have  even  seen  I  could  detect  mistakes 
that  were  being  made  wilfully  or  through  ignorance  of  the  exact 
causes  that  produced  certain  unfortunate  effects.  I  do  not  claim 
the  self  assurance  and  knowledge  that  could  lay  its  finger  on  the 
exact  causes  for  the  latter,  but  in  many  cases  they  could  be  easily 
traced.  In  a  few  cases  the  brickmaker  was  deliberately  slight¬ 
ing  some  process  in  order  to  cut  his  costs.  In  most  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  brickmaker  had  a  problem  that  he  did  not  understand 
or  that  was  difficult  to  control.  It  is  alright  to  watch  the  costs, 
to  keep  them  from  climbing  out  of  all  proportion  or  to  reduce 
them  in  a  legitimate  manner.  However,  the  point  I  wish  to  bring 
out  here  is  that  we  will  save  and  scrimp  and  cut  the  cost  even  al 
the  expense  of  quality,  and  for  what  purpose ?  Simply  that  wi 
are  thus  enabled  to  cut  the  price  a  little  more,  undersell  the  othei 
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fellow  and  “get  the  job."  Where  are  tee  going  to  stop t  Are  we 
counting  the  cost  f 

I  have  often  read  descriptions  of  the  way  in  which  paving 
brick  are  made,  as  follows:  “From  the  Booster  Edition  of  The 
Pnnkville  Journal.  The  manufacture  of  paving  block  as  carried 
on  at  the  large  plant  of  the  Punkville  Brick  Company  is  really  a 
very  simple  proposition,  even  though  at  first  blush  it  might  appear 
to  be  very  intricate.  * 

To  make  a  paving  block,  in  the  first  place  you  purchase  a  few 
acres  of  the  excellent  shale  that  surrounds  and  underlies  our  beau¬ 
tiful  little  city.  The  stripping  must  be  taken  off,  when  you  can 
dig  the  shale  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  approved  ways.  There 
are  several  thin  strata  of  the  shale,  only  a  few  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  that  it  seems  are  objectionable  and  must  be  left  out.  The 
shale  is  then  ground  fine,  pugged  to  proper  consistency,  fed  into 
the  machine  which  sends  it  out  in  an  even  flowing  bar  of  clay. 
After  passing  the  automatic  cutter,  you  hack  the  brick  nicely  on 
cars,  when  they  are  transferred  to  the  dryer  where  all  the  moisture 
is  taken  out  of  them.  After  this  all  that  remains  is  to  run  them 
into  the  kiln  and  burn  them  to  vitrification.’’ 

Dead  easy.  And  yet  what  paving  brickmaker,  that  lias  se¬ 
lected  his  plant  site  with  a  view  to  quality  of  shale,  shipping 
facilities,  market  and  all  the  other  conditions  that  make  for  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure ;  that  has  followed  the  forming  of  his  crude  ma¬ 
terial  into  a  first-class  paver,  through  years  of  many  mistakes, 
expensive  experiment  and  their  attendant  heartaches ;  that  knows 
what  knowledge  it  requires  and  what  strict  attention  to  the  mi¬ 
nutest  of  detail ;  what  paving  brickmaker,  I  wonder,  really  knows 
wl  ether  to  laugh  at  the  foregoing  description  as  a  huge  joke  or 
to  blast  it  as  a  sacrilege. 

He  knows  how  to  make  good  pavers;  knows  that  only  so  much 
of  the  over-burden  should  be  left  to  be  mixed  with  the  shale,  that 
certain  strata  must  be  eliminated,  always  an  expensive  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  tl'.at  all  should  be  properly  mixed  and  ground  to  certain 
fineness ;  that  the  brick  must  be  dried  in  a  certain  way  and  in 
so  many  hours  and  that  they  can  be  heated  up  fast  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  but  ttiat  vitrification  must  take  place  slowly.  He  knows  all 
^this  and,  most  important  of  all,  he  knows  that  pavers,  made  in 
such  excellence,  cost  him  a  certain  price,  and  then  on  his  way  home 
from  landing  a  big  order  that  he  lias  had  to  take  cheap  he  begins 
to  figure  where  he  can  cut  the  cost  so  as  to  net  a  decent  margin 
of  profit. 

He  decides  on  one  or  several  ways..  He  will  remove  less  of 
tl  e  overburden,  mixing  more  of  it  in  or  by  not  taking  so  much 
trouble  to  remove  the  objectionable  strata.  The  capacity  of  the 
plant  can  be  speeded  up  by  not  grinding  so  fine,  the  drying  can  be 
crowded.  A  little  extra  care  in  the  burning  and  no  engineer  could 
detect  a  difference  without  the  usual  tests,  and  these  have  already 
been  made. 

May  be  the  program  all  works  out  and  the  manufacturer  gets 
by.  The  brick  are  in  the  streets  and  he  has  made  his  proper  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit.  And  then  a  few  years  later  he  hears  of  a  paving 
project  in  this  same  town,  and  when  he  goes  in  quest  of  the  sale 
he  is  dumfounded  to  learn  that  the  tax-payers  are  condemning 
brick  as  a  paving  material  and  that  the  concrete  men  have  an¬ 
nexed  about  everything  in  sight  and  are  making  a  clean  get-away. 
The  tax-payer  is  going  to  take  a  chance.  Concrete  is  cheaper, 
better  so  they  say,  it  can’t  be  any  worse,  look  at  Main  street,  that’s 
brick,  and  so  Mr.  Paving  Brickmaker  sets  down  and  watches  the 
precession  go  by.  Did  he  count  the  cost? 

With  the  man  who  makes  building  brick  it  is  just  the  same. 
There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  story.  The  same  difficulties  that 
weave  through  his  processes  of  manufacture  and  prescribe  his 
limits  are  there.  If  lie  goes  beyond  those  limits,  excepting  in  the 
way  of  cautious  experiment,  he  is  bound  to  feel  its  results.  He 
may  reap  some  temporary  gain  over  his  competitors,  but  in  the 
last  analysis  it  teill  come  home  to  him  as  a  definite  loss.  Any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  business  as  a  whole , 
that  is  not  “ for  the  good  of  the  line,”  is  another  hunk  of  concrete, 
however  small,  that  helps  to  pave  the  way  toward  complete  diss- 
integration. 

You  decry  and  condemn  the  ethics  of  the  concrete  man’s  meth¬ 
ods  in  promoting  the  sale  of  his  product.  The  burden  is  placed 
on  you  to  prove  that  everything,  from  a  towering  skyscraper  to 
a  lady’s  watch,  cannot  be  made  from  concrete  as  lie  says  it  can. 
You  want  to  know  who  it  was,  anyway,  that  put  the  con  in  con¬ 
crete?  You  say,  “if  it’s  cheap,  it’s  not  good,  and  if  it’s  good,  by 
ti  e  same  token  it  cannot  be  cheap.  ’ 

But  go  slow,  Mr.  Brickmaker.  I  don’t  know  of  anyone  who 
ha-  given  quite  as  much  aid  to  the  concrete  man  as  you  yourself 
l  ave.  The  money  and  energy  you  have  been  expending  in  fight¬ 
ing  among  yourselves  lie  has  been  devoting  to  the  propaganda  of 
trade  extention.  He  soon  saw  the  devastation  a  trade  war  could 
cause,  saw  its  uselessness,  saw  the  golden  promise  of  unbounded 
prosperity  in  team  work  for  the  good  of  his  line.  Such  mutual 
help  has  improved  his  product,  while  you  have  been  cheapening 
your  own  in  order,  not  to  get  under  the  concrete  man,  but  in  order 
to  undersell  a  brother  brickmaker.  Watch  out !  First  thing  you 
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known  the  concrete  man  will  be  wanting  to  know  what  it  is  that 
goes  into  a  little  piece  of  singed  clay  that  gives  it  sucli  everlast¬ 
ingly  noble  quality  and,  by  Jo,  if  you  run  the  quality  down  too 
low,  it’ll  push  you  like  Sam  Hill  to  make  out  a  case. 

If  you  sacrifice  quality  to  cheapness,  you  are  not  counting  the 
cost.  If  you  throw  ethics  in  salesmanship  to  the  wind,  you  are 
not  counting  the  cost.  And  so  we  see  that,  while  cost  accounting 
and  counting  the  costs  merge  eventually  into  the  same  road  lead¬ 
ing  toward  ultimate  profit,  they  are  of  equal  importance,  the 
latter  occupying  the  broader  field  with  effect  not  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  cause  nor  so  easily  discernible. 

Many  small  clay  plants  are  models,  both  as  to  the  neatness 
with  which  they  are  built  and  operated  and  as  to  the  quality 
of  ware  they  turn  out.  The  one-horse  plant,  as  we  call  it,  is, 
however,  much  more  apt  to  deserve  the  slur,  the  plant  dirty  and 
unkempt,  the  product  poor,  with  no  effort  at  cost  keeping  and 
less  to  determine  what  is  wrong  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
ware. 

Here  is  where  a  good  system  of  bookkeeping  and  cost  ac¬ 
counting,  however  simple,  would  be  of  vast  assistance.  No  plant 
is  too  small  to  allow  this  end  to  be  ignored,  and  such  methods 
lead  as  surely  to  the  improvement  of  product  as  they  do  to 
economy  and  manufacture.  While  cost  accounting  systems  can  be 
simplified  to  the  last  degree  and  ultimate  costs  arrived  at  with 
no  very  great  amount  of  trouble  and  expense,  •  still,  to  the 
brickmaker  who  has  “kept  his  books  under  his  hat,”  the  simplest 
form  seems  very  complicated.  Then  the  co-ordination  and  com¬ 
parison  of  results  from  day  to  day,  month  to  month  and  year 
to  year  is  the  most  important  part  and  must  be  understood  in 
order  that  the  full  benefits  of  the  accounting  system  be  realized. 
However,  once  understood,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  arriving 
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at  the  essentials  which  the  system  should  be  designed  to  show. 

In  one  town  the  writer  knows  of,  a  cursory  examination  was 
made  of  the  books  and  office  methods  in  use  by  the  different 
brickmakers  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  The  idea  was  to 
show  that  the  brickmakers  themselves  did  not  know'  w'hat  their 
brick  were  costing  per  thousand,  and  that  if,  by  proper  systems 
of  accounting,  they  could  be  shown  just  what  their  costs  actually 
were,  there  wmuld  be  much  less  of  a  disposition  to  cut  prices  be¬ 
low  the  profit  point. 

The  various  methods  of  keeping  accounts  thus  uncovered  wrere 
many,  and  ranged  from  the  most  up-to-date  to  the  most  archaic. 
The  original  supposition  was  proved  to  be  correct,  in  that  the 
brickmaker  with  the  crudest  methods  of  keeping  his  books  and 
costs,  if  he  kept  any,  was  shown  to  be  the  one  who  claimed  he 
wTas  making  brick  the  cheapest  and  was  most  prone  to  cut  the 
price. 

Those  items  of  cost,  less  tangible  than  pay-roll  and  fuel  bill, 
but  which  just  as  certainly  must  be  counted  in  costs,  were  min- 
nimized  or  lost  sight  of  entirely.  These  men  actually  believe 
that  they  are  making  brick  much  cheaper  than  they  really  are. 
where  as  a  matter  pf  fact  they  are  only  making  a  daily  wage  if 
they  are  not  actually  slipping  and  losing  money. 

Without  some  system  of  knowing  just  w'here  and  how  they 
stand,  it  takes  years  to  develop  the  fact  that  machinery  and  kilns 
are  worn  out  with  no  money  layed  aw'ay  for  their  replacement ; 
the  clay  supply  is  almost  depleted  and  its  value  at  last  made 
know'n  by  the  information  that  adjacent  clay  property  can  only 
be  secured  at  a  prohibitive  price  ;  or  to  what  extent  the  land  on 
which  the  plant  is  located  has  been  damaged  or  benefited  by  the 
clayworking  operations.  In  other  words,  through  ignorance,  this 
fellow'  has  neither  “cost  accounted”  nor  “counted  the  cost.” 

The  very  opposite  of  this  case  is  the  big  plant  with  every 
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labor-saving  device  and  a  thorough  method  of  keeping  costs  that 
holds  each  item  down  to  the  minimum.  Such  a  plant  means  a 
large  capital  investment  and  highly  paid  executives.  Continuous 
operation  at  full  efficiency  means  minimum  cost.  Overhead  and 
selling  expense  occupy  a  much  more  important  place  on  the  cost 
sheet  and,  w-hile  its  total  figure  might  stagger  the  little  brick- 
maker,  at  any  where  near  full  capacity,  the  proportion  of  this 
non-productive  to  the  productive  expense  is  none  too  large. 

But  let  trade  fall  off  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  be  re¬ 
duced  far  below  the  normal,  then  watch  the  proportion  of  this 
overhead  and  selling  item  on  the  cost  sheet  soar.  What’s  to  be 
done?  The  expense  of  executives  and  managerial  ability  cannot 
be  loped  off  now.  Brains  are  needed  more  than  ever.  Selling  ex¬ 
penses  such  as  advertising,  salesmen,  agencies,  etc.,  cannot  be  dis¬ 
continued  without  a  further  shrinkage  of  sales.  The  solution 
usually  arrived  at  is  to  get  into  the  other  fellow’s  territory,  how¬ 
ever  remote,  sell  brick  at  cost  or  under  at  the  plant,  put  the  rest 
into  freight  and  a  vigorous  selling  campaign,  thus  keeping  the 
plant  at  full  capacity.  We  don’t  make  a  cent,  perhaps  actually 
lose  money  on  the  brick  thus  sold,  but  we  hold  the  costs  down 
and  make  money  on  the  brick  sold  in  our  own  logical  territory. 

But  what  of  the  fellow  whose  territory  you  have  thus  in¬ 
vaded?  You  have  gotten  into  a  town  that  has  been  supplied  with 
brick  by  some  local  or  nearby  manufacturer  at  a  fair  profit-bear¬ 
ing  price  to  him.  You  have  cut  this  price  and  gotten  the  trade, 
and  what  have  you  done?  Simply  sowed  the  wind.  You  have 
not  counted  the  cost.  You  have  established  a  low  price  for  brick 
in  that  town.  You  may  never  sell  another  brick  there,  but  if  you 
do  you  will  find  the  price  as  low  or  lower  than  where  you  left 
it,  and  you  will  also  find  a  brickmaker  that  is  fixing  himself  to 
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invade  your  territory  just  as  soon  as  he  can.  At  that,  he  may  be 
one  of  those  chaps  who  doesn’t  know  his  costs  as  well  as  you  do 
and  the  way  he  will  invade  your  territory  will  be  something  fierce. 

Even  if  he  can’t  or  doesn’t  start  out  after  your  scalp,  the 
prices  you  have  made  will  start  back  along  the  line,  from  town 
to  town  like  a  pestilence  and  gradually  come  home  to  you.  A 
prospective  builder  will  say,  “I  was  in  such  and  such  a  town 
the  other  day  and  saw  some  of  your  brick.  The  man  told  me  he 
had  bought  them  at  such  and  such  a  price.  How  is  it  that  you 
can  sell  brick  away  out  there  for  $7.50  when  you  are  charging 
$9.00  right  here  at  home?”  He  might  threaten  to  buy  them  out 
there,  have  them  shipped  back  and  get  them  to  his  job  cheaper. 
I  have  known  this  very  thing  to  occur. 

It’s  the  same  old  saw.  If  Carnegie  can  sell  rails  for  ten  dol¬ 
lars  less  in  Europe  than  he  does  here  at  home,  what’s  the  answer? 
Take  the  tariff  off.  If  a  railroad  can  haul  100  miles  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate,  no  more  should  be  charged  to  an  intermediate  point. 
This  tariff  has  been  taken  off.  If  you  can  ship  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  and  sell  for  less  than  you  do  in  your  home  tow'n,  your  cus¬ 
tomers  are  going  to  find  it  out  and  they’ll'  get  busy  on  some 
method  to  make  you  take  the  tariff  off. 

And  how  pleasant  it  is,  for  the  man  who  knows  what  his  brick 
are  costing  him,  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  the  chap 
who  doesn’t  know.  It  is  a  motion  picture  familiar  to  us  all, 
though  never  having  been  shown  upon  a  screen.  You  pay  a  visit 
to  the  contractor  with  the  job  in  his  pocket  and  are  kindly  in¬ 
vited  to  make  prices.  You  do  this.  The  enigmatic  smile  appears 
upon  his  countenance.  It  indicates  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  gen¬ 
erously  mixed  with  deep  sympathy  for  you,  and  he  informs  you 
that  he  has  your  prices  “skinned  a  city  block.”  You  ask  what 


brickmaker  has  made  the  price  and  the  smile  broadens  to  one  of 
evident  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  you  see  any  particular  shade 
of  green  in  his  eye. 

It  is  no  part  of  his  program  that  you  should  know  who  has 
made  this  low  price.  You  are  the  brickmaker  and  the  fish  to 
be  hooked.  You  are  supposed  to  say,  “Well,  I  don't  give  a  whoop. 
Show  me  what  those  prices  are  and  I’ll  bqat  'em.”  That  they 
are  given  by  the  firm  that  doesn’t  know  what  cost  accounting 
means  or  that  couldn't  deliver  the  goods  if  given  the  order  makes 
no  difference  to  the  contractor.  A  price  is  a  price  to  him,  and 
he’ll  make  it  regulate  the  price  of  the  man  who  can  deliver  if  at 
all  possible.  But  the  point  is,  Mr.  Brickmaker,  if  you  act  as  per 
the. above  program  are  you  counting  the  cost? 

Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  you  are  simply  paving  the  way  for  further 
reductions  in  the  price?  You  adopt  the  above  method  of  one 
job,  isn’t  it  reasonable  to  say  that  you  will  adopt  the  same  on 
the  next  job  with  a  further  reduction  in  the  price?  To  make  a 
fair  price  on  your  product,  to  stand  pat  on  that  price  whether 
you  land  the  job  or  not,  isn’t  that  the  better  method?  The 
answer  that  your  plant  would  be  shut  down  while  the  other  fellow 
would  be  working  overtime  is  not  sufficient.  Some  one  of  a  dozen 
or  more  contingencies  is  bound  to  intervene.  The  other  fellow  will 
be  so  filled  up  on  orders  that  he  cannot  make  deliveries,  and  or¬ 
ders  canceled  at  his  plant  will  revert  to  yours  without  the  con¬ 
tractor  saying  a  word  about  the  price.  Or  the  other  fellow,  on 
account  of  his  rush,  will  raise  his  prices  to  the  level  of  yours ; 
or  he  will  run  out  of  clay  ;  or  his  men,  thinking  from  the  activity 
of  his  plant  that  he  is  making  too  much  money,  will  strike  for  a 
raise,  something  is  bound  to  intervene  because  he  has  not  counted 
the  cost.  In  other  words,  the  natural  law  of  averages  is  bound 
to  apply,  to  the  detriment  of  the  man  who  does  not  count  the 
costs,  to  the  advantage  of  the  man  who  does. 

And  right  here  comes  in  this  proposition  of  handling  the  con¬ 
tractor,  or  rather  of  being  handled  by  him.  When  a  building 
boom  is  on  in  your  vicinity  things  are  fine.  The  contractor  is 
around  begging  for  deliveries  at  any  old-  price.  But  when  the 
conditions  are  reversed,  these  gentlemen  seem  to  surpass  them¬ 
selves  in  thinking  out  schemes  to  beat  down  the  price  of  brick. 
He’ll  pay  the  price  of  steel  per  ton,  of  lumber  per  thousand  feet, 
of  cement  per  barrel,  or  of  plaster  per  sack  and  never  murmur ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  brick  he  grows  diabolical  in  his  joy  in 
contemplation  of  the  fun  he  is  to  have  at  the  expense  of  the  rival 
brickmakers.  The  ingenuity  he  displays  in  working  these  poor 
simps,  one  against  the  other,  is  surely  worthy  of  a  better  appli¬ 
cation.  Most  of  them,  not  knowing  their  costs,  or  where  to  stop 
in  the  matter  of  price  cutting,  of  course  make  it  easier  for  him 
and  also  you  cannot  blame  him  for  buying  as  cheap  as  he  can. 
However,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  contractor,  that  he  would 
not  object  to  paying  the  fair  and  proper  price  for  brick  if  he 
knew  that  his  competitor  could  not  buy  any  cheaper  than  he 
could. 

„  This  attitude  of  the  contractor  is  a  trade  abuse.  Its  cor¬ 
rection,  by  a  single  brickmaker  holding  to  his  price  as  mentioned 
above,  would  be  almost  impossible  if  not  quite  so.  Through  the 
right  kind  of  trade  association  and  co-operation,  that  would  teach 
the  brickmaker  what  his  brick  are  costing  him  and  what  a  fair 
price  is,  there  would  be  no  trouble  at  all  in  its  correction.  The 
public  at  large  holds  the  same  attitude  toward  brick  and  the 
brickmaker  that  the  contractor  holds.  And  why  shouldn’t  this 
be  the  case?  Brickmakers,  especially  those  just  entering  the 
field,  are  prone  to  boast,  not  of  the  quality  of  their  wares,  but  of 
the  cheapness  with  which  they  manufacture.  The  public  also 
knows  that  our  raw  material  costs  us  absolutely  nothing.  They 
not  only  know  that  brick  can  be  made  cheap,  for  next  to  nothing, 
but  we  cinch  the  idea  in  their  minds  by  telling  them  so.  Are  we 
counting  the  cost? 

Then  there’s  the  brick  machine  man  and  the  kiln  man  busy 
in  promulgating  the  same  idea.  A  farmer  has  a  field  that  is  too 
poor  to  grow  any  kind  of  a  crop,  the  yellow  clay  is  sticking  out 
all  over  it.  He  gets  a  brick  under  his  hat  and  the  first  thing 
you  know  some  machinery  salesman  has  loaded  him  up  with  a 
complete  outfit,  and  there's  another  plant  to  reckon  with.  He’s 
taken  the  farmer  around  to  plants  where  his  machinery  is.  in 
operation  and  showed  him  how  easy  it  is,  how  cheap  they  are 
making  brick  and  how  much  money  there  is  in  it.  The  farmer 
w-onders  why  he  has  been  dubbing  along  at  farming  all  these 
years  with  such  a  gold  mine  right  under  his  feet.  Of  course,  the 
machine  man’s  argument  is  that  if  he  does  not  sell  him,  some¬ 
one  else  will.  New  business  has  got  to  come  from  somewhere, 
and  only  a  fool  would  talk  himself  out  of  a  sale.  Maybe  so,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  if  that  farmer  had  been  led  up  to  see  the 
long  list  of  expenses  and  the  actual  difficulties  connected  with 
the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  brick,  if  it  hadn’t  been  painted 
quite  so  rosey  hued,  would  he  have  embarked? 

There  was  a  young  machinery  salesman  who  was  very  active 
in  this  manner.  He  knew  just  what  it  cost  to  make  brick.  He 
could  prove  to  you  in  black  and  white  that  brick  could  be  made 
and  put  down  at  the  job  for  $4.50  per  thousand.  He  seemed  to 
have  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  for  he  resigned  his  job  and 
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took  a  position  with  a  Texas  brick  concern.  The  arrangement 
was  of  his  own  making  and  was  to  the  effect  that  lie  was  to  be 
paid  a  certain  price  for  the  brick  lie  turned  out,  and  was  to  get  his 
out  of  what  lie  saved  between  this  price  and  his  actual  cost  of 
manufacture.  He  figured  he  had  a  gold  mine,  but  overlooked  the 
fact  that  his  figures  started  from  the  wrong  end  of  the  line. 

A  few  months'  experience  saw  him  back  a  sadder  but  wiser  boy. 
He  had  learned  that  he  wasn’t  a  brickmaker,  also  that  there  were  a 
great  many  things  entering  into  the  cost  of  brick  that  he  hadn’t 
thought  of.  His  ability  as  a  brick  machinery  salesman  was  some- 
.what  impaired  by  the  experience  also,  since  he  had  convinced  him¬ 
self  of  the  fallacy  of  his  chief  argument. '  However,  he  is  still  in 
that  line  and  successful  and  is  certainly  the  man  to  whom  I  should 
send  an  innocent  for  information  on  the  cost  of  making  brick. 

How  often  do  we  see  the  credulous  brickmaker  persuaded  to 
buy  some  certain  machine  or  kiln  devices,  which  according  to  the 
advertising  and  the  salesman  is  sure  to  cure  certain  defects  in  his 
ware?  The  efforts  and  attentions  of  the  salesman  in  making  the 
sale  are  limitless,  but  after  the  sale  is  made — Good  Night.  The 
brickmaker  has  the  machine  or  kiln  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  make  it 
do  what  the  salesman  and  the  pamphlets  told  him  it  would  do. 

Oh  yes,  I  can  see  them  bristling  all  around  me  for  the  fight.  We 
guarantee  every  machine  or  appliance  or  kiln,  etc.  Yes,  I  know  ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  their  guarantee  amount  to  anything? 
Has  any  machine  or  kiln  man  ever  sold  an  old  experienced  brick¬ 
maker  anything  in  which  his  reasons  for  purchasing  were  purely 
and  simply  the  guarantee  and  not  his  own  inherent  judgment  that 
the  appliance  was  what  he  needed  and  that  he  could  make  it  do  the 
work  he  needed  it  for?  Sure,  the  guarantee  was  there,  which  perhaps 
strengthened  his  reasons  for  buying,  but  did  he  give  it  another 
thought?  Didn’t  he  take  the  appliance  and  work  with  it,  find  out 
its  weak  points,  strengthen  these  and  change  it  to  suit  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  conditions?  Yes  he  did.  Has  the  machine  or  kiln  man 
helped?  Some,  perhaps,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  he  should  have. 
You  buy  from  a  certain  machine  or  kiln  man  because  you  think  he 
has  had  the  experience  with  his  device  and  you  want  the  benefit  of 
that  experience  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  But  do  you  get  it? 
It  has  been  the  brickmaker  in  the  past,  who  has  realized  the  need 
for  certain  changes,  that  has  born  the  cost  of  proving  or  disproving 
the  practicability  of  the  various  devices  brought  out  in  the  way  of 
improvements.  Its  the  machine  or  kiln  man,  quick  to  make  the 
sale  but  slow  to  see  that  the  device  is  doing  all  it  should  do  for  the 
purchaser  that  is  not  counting  the  costs. 

I  know  one  brickmaker  who  hasn’t  a  patented  device  on  his 
plant.  When  he  ran  across  the  need  for  a  certain  machine  he  built 
it.  If  it  was  wrong  he  changed  it  until  it  worked.  He  has  dry- 
presses  of  an  ancient,  complicated  and  now  obsolete  pattern  work¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  making  good  brick  economically.  He  has  kilns 
of  the  old  Dutch  type  and  some  rectangular  down-drafts  of  his  own 
get  up,  and  these  down-draft  kilns  are  excellently  built  and  you 
never  saw  prettier  burns. 

Of  course,  in  the  matter  of  dry-pans,  pug-mill,  auger  machine, 
etc.,  and  he  has  all  of  these,  he  adopted  a  standard  make,  but  the 
dryer  is  his  own  design,  and  it  dries  brick  as  well  as  the  best.  In 
fact,  his  plant  is  a  model  in  that  it  is  kept  as  neat  as  any  plant  I 
have  ever  visited,  it  makes  good  brick  and  declares  a  dividend 
regularly.  Building,  as  he  has  built  it,  adding  on  from  time  to  time, 
the  agreement  is  not  all  that  it  should  be,  but  this  is  no  great 
hindrance.  This  man  has  worked  very  hard  and  though  growing 
old  he  still  works  hard.  Not  long  ago  he  said,  in  conversation  with 
me,  “There's  no  use  for  those  fellows  to  come  here.  I  don’t  want 
their  machines  or  kilns.  If  I  bought  them  I'd  have  to  work  out  my 
own  salvation  anyway,  so  why  not  use  my  own  judgment  from  the 
start?  I  haven’t  found  it  any  more  expensive,  and  I've  tried  both 
ways.” 

This  view  may  be  a  little  harsh,  but  I’ve  seen  and  know  of  some 
instances  where  the  brickmaker,  after  buying,  was  abandoned  to 
his  own  devices,  left  to  work  his  way  out  as  best  he  could,  and  then, 
if,  after  no  end  of  trouble  and  expense,  he  made  his  purchase  work, 
I  have  seen  the  machine  or  kiln  man  again  on  the  ground,  getting 
pointers  and  claiming  all  the  merit  for  their  machine’s  success. 

And  I  have  heard  the  expression  from  a  great  many  brick- 
makers,  in  the  nature  of  a  wonderment,  as  to  whether  our  N.  B. 
M.  A.  wouldn’t  be  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  clayworker  if  ma¬ 
chinery  and  kiln  men  were  excluded.  Witness  the  following :  “I 
have  thought  many  times  of  wrhat  great  economy  and  what  tre¬ 
mendous  saving  there  would  have  been  to  the  clay  manufacturers 
of  this  country  could  we  all  have  profited  by  each  others  real  ex¬ 
perience.”  “While  I  have  attended  only  a  few  conventions,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  are  almost  dominated  by  the  influence  of  the 
large  machinery  and  kiln  companies.  There  are  so  many  of  these 
fellows  representing  these  concerns  and  they  are  so  active  and  such 
good  fellows  that  it  is  very  hard  to  hear  anything  but  good  about 
their  particular  machinery  and  kilns.  It  is  only  by  going  to  con¬ 
siderable  expense  and  taking  a  great  deal  of  time  that  one  can  get 
any  real  information  about  the  experience  that  different  manufac¬ 
turers  had.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  most  manufacturers  are  too  reticent  in  tell¬ 


ing  all  the  truth  in  regard  to  any  unfortunate  investments  that  they 
have  made  in  equipment.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  get  over  it 
and  forget  it  and  say  nothing  about  it.  Instead,  a  great  many  of 
these  same  fellows  stand  around  and  talk  as  though  they  had  never 
had  anything  but  smooth  sailing;  whereas,  in  my  own  mind  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  was  ever  a  manufacturer  in  our  line  that  has 
not  at  some  time  or  other  been  a  victim,  you  might  say,  to  the  over 
extravagant  claims  made  by  the  people  who  have  the  things  to  sell 
us :  ‘I  wonder  if  we  would  not  have  a  better  association  and  better 
conventions  if  it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate  all  machinery  and 
kiln  men  and  permit  the  attendance  of  only  bona  fide  clay  manu¬ 
facturers.’  ” 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  have  from  a  brickmaker 
who  has  lately  had  a  rather  unfortunate  and  very  costly  experience 
of  the  kind  above  related.  The  machinery  and  kiln  men  have  not 
counted  the  cost,  but  it  is  our  fault  as  much  as  it  is  theirs.  And 
I  do  not  believe  it  advisable  to  restrict  the  membership  in  this  Na¬ 
tional  Association  to  the  clayworker  alone.  The  Structural  Clay 
Manufacturers  needs  can  best  be  served  in  a  manner  spoken  of 
above  by  the  state  or  district  or  more  local  organization,  just  as  the 
tile  men  and  the  paving  brick  men  and  the  machinery  men  have 
organized  to  further  their  own  specific  needs. 

We  are  in  business  to  make  money,  not  to  become  millionaires, 
but  to  make  the  profit  out  of  the  capital  we  have  invested  and  the 
thought  and  labor  we  put  into  our  work,  that  it  is  rightly  entitled  to. 
The  sheer  unscalable  wall  of  government  regulation  is  to  the  front 
of  us,  the  rising  tide  of  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life,  of  labor,  of 
raw  materials,  of  freight  rates  is  behind.  On  this  tide  are  boats  of 
lumber,  steel,  yes,  boats  of  concrete.  But  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  build  boats  of  brick  or  hollow  tile.  These  products  are  not  being 
carried  on  this  tide  to  safety,  but  like  plummets,  seek  the  bottom. 
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This  should  not  be  so,  and  one  of  the  means  for  correcting  this  low 
price  evil,  a  means  within  the  law,  easy  of  application,  a  means 
every  brickmaker  would  be  bound  to  respect,  and  that  is  to  show 
him  what  his  product  is  costing  him  to  manufacture. 

The  selling  price  of  brick  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
differs  materially  according  to  conditions,  and  this  difference  is 
measured  by  dollars.  The  cost  of  manufacture  in  plants  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  locality  varies  little  and  is  measured  in  cents.  Why  should 
the  selling  price  then,  in  any  particular  locality,  be  set  by  the  man 
who  doesn’t  know  his  costs?  Or  why  should  the  man  who  does  know 
be  backward  about  opening  his  books  and  methods  to  his  fellows 
and  showing  them  what  his  costs  are  and  how  he  arrives  at  them? 

It’s  a  hard  proposition,  this,  to  get  the  right  price  for  your 
product.  There  are  many  ways  proposed,  the  open  price,  the  single 
selling  agent,  etc.  But  I  maintain  that  one  of  the  longest  steps 
toward  this  end  is  to  learn  to  know  your  competitor.  Find  out  what 
his  troubles  are,  he  has  ’em  same  as  you  have.  Help  him  over  a 
difficulty  and  he’ll  come  back  with  some  information  that  will  help 
you  over  one.  Discuss  costs  and  methods  of  manufacture,  con¬ 
tractors,  freight  rates,  the  encroachment  of  reinforced  concrete,  ad¬ 
vertising  the  advantages  of  brick  construction.  Talk  over  all  the 
trade  abuses  that  occur  to  you  and  that  ought  to  be  corrected.  In 
other  words,  work  together  to  count  up  the  costs. 

And  when  you  think  of  it,  gentlemen,  isn’t  that  association 
work  in  embyro?  Isn’t  that  what  trade  associations  are  for?  Can  t 
the  friendly  recount  of  experiences  and  the  discussion  of  comparative 
costs  be  carried  on  by  200  as  well  as  by  two?  Not  to  meet  behind 
closed  doors  and  hatch  out  schemes  for  boosting  the  price  to  high 
and  higher  levels  ;  form  gentlemen’s  agreements  or  any  other  agree¬ 
ment  in  restraint  of  trade;  but  to  go  at  the  thing  the  other  way 
about,  to  show  one  another  our  mistakes  in  manufacture  in  com- 
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puting  costs,  to  correct  the  various  trade  evils  that  cost  us  many 
dollars  a  year  and  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  line. 
(Loud  Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

W.  D.  Gates:  Mr.  President,  If  you  will  excuse  me  I  will 
turn  my  back  while  I  talk,  for  when  I  look  at  the  platform 
and  see  my  friend  Deckman  attired  only  in  a  badge  apparent¬ 
ly,  it  makes  me  chilly.  (Laughter.)  The  room  is  a  little  cool 
any  way  and  that  white  suit  of  our  Vice-President  looks  a  lit¬ 
tle  summery.  One  thing  has  been  demonstrated  to  me  and 
that  is  that  the  Ittner  family  is  too  modest.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  Mr.  Ittner  felt  he  had  to  read  his  paper  as  rapidly  as  he 
did.  It  is  a  paper  we  have  all  got  to  stay  with,  and  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance  and  interest  to  us.  Mr.  Ittner  is  not  the 
only  modest  one  in  his  family.  I  was  delegated  this  morning 
to  hunt  some  ladies  to  take  an  automobile  ride  in  an  auto  that 
some  one  else  paid  for,  and  I  approached  Miss  Ittner  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  be  one  of  the  party.  She  said  she  had 
to  come  in  here  this  morning  to  applaud  her  brother.  I  told 
her  I  had  my  wife  come  in  day  before  yesterday  for  the  same  * 
reason,  and  it  was  necessary  then,  but  it  was  not  necessary 
this  morning.  If  he  had  been  on  the  program  when  the  hall 
was  filled,  we  would  have  bulged  the  windows  with  applause. 
He  has  brought  out  some  facts  that  are  very  vital.  In  a 
reminiscent  way,  twenty-seven  years  ago  (of  course  it  was 
cruel  for  my  parents  to  allow  me  to  leave  home  at  that  time). 
(Laughter.)  But  twenty-seven  years  ago  I  began  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Anthony  Ittner  to  learn  wisdom  and  have  continued 
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to  do  so  all  these  years.  I  felt  badly  when  I  found  Anthony 
was  not  here  this  year,  but  he  did  not  have  to  come  because 
he  has  someone  to  begin  where  he  left  off  to  go  on  with  the 
good  work.  (Applause.)  A  great  many  years  ago  when  I 
formed  my  company  I  had  to  answer  a  question  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  I  had  to  write  down  whether  it  was  a  charita¬ 
ble  institution  or  for  financial  profit,  and  I  made  a  great  mis¬ 
take;  I  wrote  it  was  for  financial  profit.  Now  this  is  a  peculiar 
thing  with  the  clay  man.  I  supposed  that  the  brick  man  had 
more  sense  than  we  of  the  terra  cotta  business.  We  are  run¬ 
ning  a  charitable  business.  It  is  very  difficult  to  figure  our 
costs  and  we  have  tired  of  trying  to  figure  them.  The  con¬ 
tractor  knows  where  we  all  stand;  and,  knowing  all  the  prices 
and  not  being  devoid  of  decency,  he  allows  for  necessary  ex¬ 
penses.  He  works  us  down  one  after  another,  and  our  friends 
from  the  East  walk  away  with  the  profits  or  prize.  This  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost  is  absolutely  the  vital  question  for  all  of  us.  I 
think  we  fool  ourselves  on  it.  In  the  terra  cotta  business  we 
go  out  after  work— we  cannot  make  up  stock;  we  have  to  get 
our  work  first.  We  have  to  keep  our  employes  busy,  and  the 
result  is  we  go  out  with  a  razor  and  a  bowie  knife.  We  think 
it  necessary  to  get  that  job,  and  take  all  the  chances  our¬ 
selves.  We  figure  we  will  have  to  cut  prices,  and  there  are 
some  of  us  who  have  a  little  remnant  of  pride  in  our  work. 
We  don’t  figure  that  we  have  got  to  furnish  the  material,  and 
there  is  always  that  tendency  for  the  man  who  goes  out  to 
get  a  job  that  he  will  have  to  use  the  knife.  It  is  the  most 
dangerous  thing  that  can  occur  to  you  or  to  me,  or  to  any¬ 
body  else,  to  turn  out  a  poor  job  of  work — to  turn  out  a  brick 


that  goes  to  pieces  or  to  turn  out  a  piece  of  terra  cotta  that 
doesn’t  look  right.  You  take  a  poor  job  of  terra  cotta  and  it 
is  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  our  business.  We  have 
had  the  good  luck  to  be  in  a  city  where  another  good  com¬ 
pany  makes  good  goods  and  stands  back  of  them.  The  fact 
that  we  make  good  goods  is  perhaps  not  a  compliment  to  us, 
but  because  we  had  to,  because  the  other  man  makes  good 
goods.  When  a  job  goes  up  in  the  city,  every  one  points  to 
it,  and  if  it  is  a  poor  one,  every  one  sees  it,  and  it  hurts  every 
one  of  us.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  the  clay  man  should 
not  be  entitled  to  a  fair,  equitable  profit  on  his  work.  He  has 
to  take  enough  chances  under  the  best  conditions.  He  has 
the  material  that  is  always  liable  to  change.  He  has  all  the 
conditions  possible  to  make  his  work  uncertain,  and  yet  he 
takes  all  of  the  chances  and  cuts  his  price  and  gives  the  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  man  who  doesn’t  appreciate  it.  And  the  man  who 
gets  the  lowrest  cost  price  is  the  man  who  feels  the  worst  and 
feels  that  he  has  been  done  up.  It  is  each  one  for  ourselves. 
There  is  no  chance  in  the  clay  business  for  any  combination, 
any  sticking  up  of  the  price  and  getting  an  exhorbitant  profit. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  but  feels  he  is  entitled  to  a  fairly  legiti¬ 
mate  profit  on  what  we  are  doing,  and  there  is  no  one  else 
in  any  other  line  of  business  but  who  gets  it.  And  why  is  it 
not  allowable  in  the  clay  business?  As  I  think  I  said  the  other 
day  when  my  wife  was  here,  the  tendency  has  been  for  the 
clay  man  to  spend  more  money,  get  the  best  machinery,  make 
the  best  material,  and  then  when  we  get  the  goods  we  get  a 
little  money  and  give  it  to  the  contractor,  who  doesn’t  want 
it  and  who  doesn’t  thank  us  for  it.  (Applause.) 

W.  P.  Blair:  I  want  to  say,  ignoring  the  question  of  mod¬ 
esty,  that  it  took  courage  to  write  that  paper.  Naturally  we 
would  expect  a  full  amount  of  courage  from  anyone  bearing 
the  name  of  Ittner.  I  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Ittner  for  say¬ 
ing  what  he  did.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  most  of 
the  things  that  our  competitors  enjoy  have  been  obtained  by 
coming  into  the  back  door  and  taking  out  of  our  kitchen  the 
things  we  ourselves  have  left  open.  I  think  Mr.  Ittner  exposed 
a  thousand  and  one  things  that  were  true  and  a  thousand  and 
one  doors  that  we  have  left  open  ourselves  and  have  no  one 
else  to  blame. 

Warren  Griffiss,  Baltimore,  Md.:  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Ittner’s  paper.  It  has  brought  a  great  many 
things  to  my  mind  with  which  I  am  very  familiar.  We  formed 
what  is  called  a  trust  in  Baltimore  in  1899.  I  had  charge  of 
the  selling  end,  and  I  know  something  about  that  part  of  the 
business.  I  think  I  know  something  about  the  reason  why  the 
brickmaker  does  not  get  a  proper  profit.  The  first  mistake 
the  brickmaker  makes  is  that  he  doesn’t  keep  an  accurate 
account  of  the  cost.  The  greatest  trouble  I  had  with  my  com¬ 
petitors  was  their  ignorance  in  not  knowing  what  their  goods 
cost.  The  actual  amount  they  pay  out  for  labor  and  fuel  is  a 
small  amount,  but  in  the  meantime  machinery  is  disintegrating 
and  the  time  comes  when  it  has  to  be  replaced.  Because 
they  have  some  cash  in  bank,  they  think  they  can  go  on  and 
do — go  on  until  the  machinery  has  to  be  replaced.  I  took  my 
cost  sheets,  wide  open,  to  my  competitors,  and  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  when  they  found  out  what  their  overhead  charges  were. 
They  went  ahead  and  figured,  “If  the  Baltimore  Brick  Con 
pany  can  sell  brick  for  $6.50,  I  can  sell  them  for  $6.00,  because 
they  have  more  overhead  costs  than  we  do.”  The  former 
manager  dropped  the  price  down  until  he  got  hard  brick  down 
to  $5.25,  and  the  other  fellows  sold  for  $5.00.  I  found  that,  no 
matter  what  price  I  made,  I  could  not  bottle  up  the  rest  of 
them.  I  don’t  think  the  contractors  thank  us  for  this.  In  fact, 
I  know  they  don’t.  They  have  told  us  repeatedly,  “You  fellows 
are  the  greatest  fools  on  earth.  What  we  want  is  to  buy  the 
goods  and  get  this  contract,  and  we  want  to  know  that  some 
one  is  not  cutting  under  us  and  getting  a  price  lowrer  than 
ours.  We  don’t  like  to  buy  goods  from  the  man  who  tells  us 
all  the  time  that  he  is  losing  money.  There  is  only  one  person 
to  blame,  and  that  is  yourselves.  You  are  selling  us  brick  for 
$6.00.  Why,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  don’t  you  sell  them  for 
$8.00,  and  then  we  would  get  80  cents  instead  of  60  cents? 
The  trouble  is,  you  are  all  cutting  prices,  and  we  don’t  know 
where  we  are.  Suppose  the  other  fellow  is  getting  a  price 
from  an  irresponsible  man,  and  we  lose  out;  we  have  got  to 
get  the  lowest  price  we  can.”  It  is  a  long  story,  but  I  wanted 
to  bring  out  that  point.  We  have  agreements  and  broken 
agreements.  The  majority  of  people  -  cannot  keep  an  agree- 
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ment,  and  the  majority  of  brick  plants  are  so  situated  that  by 
the  time  they  get  their  organization  and  labor  together,  they 
cannot  cut  down.  I  have  actually  done  this.  I  have  gone  out 
and  sold  brick  for  my  competitors,  and  when  I  could  not  sell 
them,  I  have  bought  them  for  them.  They  go  after  every 
job  as  though  there  was  not  another  one  to  come  after.  We 
have  it  right  at  present.  Though  the  volume  of  business  has 
been  small  this  last  year,  we  have  gotten  the  highest  price 
we  have  ever  gotten,  and  at  that  there  is  only  a  fair  profit  on 
our  goods.  I  told  them:  “I  know  what  my  goods  cost  and 
my  price  is  so  and  so,  and  if  you  don’t  believe  it,  you  sell  for 
25  cents  less  and  see  if  you  don’t  get  the  job.”  I  have  finally 
got  the  price  up,  and  by  being  perfectly  frank  with  them,  they 
have  stayed  with  me.  I  have  told  them  to  come  up  and  see 
my  books.  You  have  got  to  play  the  game  fair.  When  a  man 
enters  the  brick  business,  he  has  simply  got  to  hang  on.  Some 
have  been  inveigled  into  it  by  stories  of  great  profits.  I  know 
some  of  our  competitors  went  into  the  business  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  making  92  per  cent,  per  annum  (laughter)  and  never 
make  a  cent,  and  within  a  few  months  I  bought  that  plant, 
representing  an  investment  of  $110,000.00  for  about  $20,000.00. 

I  repeat  there  is  only  one  thing  about  this  question — a  man 
must  know  his  cost  and  sell  his  goods  at  a  profit,  no  matter 
what  the  other  fellow  does — and  if  he  takes  that  stand  the 
other  fellow  will  come  to  it.  They  had  to  come  to  my  price, 
because  I  can  give  the  best  service.  We  always  have  about 
35,000  brick  in  stock  and  plenty  of  teams,  and  we  always  get 
the  preference.  It  is  the  only  fair  way  to  work;  know  what 
your  cost  is.  get  a  fair  return  and  stick  to  it.  They  are  bound 
to  readjust  themselves.  For  a  while  you  may  lose  some  work, 
but  after  that  they  are  glad  to  get  the  additional  work.  You 
don’t  want  your  competitor  to  get  so  much  work  that  he  will 
want  to  increase  his  plant  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  want  to  say  one  thing  in  reply  to  what  Mr. 
Gates  said.  He  said  he  spoke  to  a  lady  out  in  the  hall  and  she 
said  she  had  to  come  in  here  and  hear  my  paper  read.  Mr. 
Gates  said  the  lady  was  my  sister.  I  think  the  convention  will 
appreciate  the  humor  of  the  situation  when  I  say  the  lady  is 
my  wife.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Gates:  Well,  I  am  quite  likely  to  make  such  mistakes. 
My  wife  was  introduced  to  a!  lady  the  other  day  who  had 
known  me  a  long  time,  and  she  said,  “Oh,  I  knew  your  father 
twenty  years  ago.”  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Ittner:  One  other  mistake  I  want  to  correct.  Mr. 
Gates  said  that  the  young  man  had  taken  up  the  burden  where 
the  old  man  had  laid  it  down,  or  something  like  that.  My 
father  has  not  laid  down  any  burden  that  I  know  of.  He 
simply  did  not  come  to  the  convention,  because  mother  was 
not  feeling  very  well;  and,  while  he  wanted  to  come,  he  would 
not  come  without  her.  He  will  be  on  the  job  at  the  next  con¬ 
vention.  (Applause.) 

J.  H.  Chamber,  Philadelphia:  I  am  not  a  brickmaker,  but, 
notwithstanding,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  much  of  Mr. 
Ittner’s  paper.  I  am  only  sorry  there  was  not  a  big  bunch  of 
machinery  and  kiln  men  in  the  hall  to  hear  this  paper.  I 
think  prices  would  go  up,  for  I  know  something  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  overhead  and  underhead  cost  as  affecting  the  price 
of  the  goods  you  have  to  sell.  It  is,  perhaps,  fortunate,  or 
rather  unfortunate,  that  there  are  comparatively  few  brick- 
makers  qualified  as  the  one  to  whom  he  referred,  who  built 
his  own  dry  pans,  machines  and  kilns.  Down  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  is  the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  any  progress 
in  any  line  unless  there  has  been  complete  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  man  who  uses  an  article  and  the  man  who  has  to 
market  it.  There  must  be  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  order  to 
advance  as  we  develop  from  time  to  time;  otherwise,  there  can 
be  no  progress,  to  get  the  result  which  each  of  us  is  after. 
I  think  the  machine  man  ignores  the  cost  just  as  the  terra 
cotta  man,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  in  a  hundred  who 
knows  just  what  the  cost  is;  and  the  chief  item  of  cost  that 
they  don’t  take  into  consideration  is  the  matter  of  overhead 
expense,  of  which  Mr.  Griffiss  has  just  spoken.  We  can  only 
make  progress  as  we  have  a  chance  to  try  out  the  new  things, 
and  we  cannot  try  them  out  except  by  work  on  the  brickyard. 
We  try  them  first  in  one  locality  and  then  another;  and,  of 
course,  the  brickmaker  pays  some  of  the  cost.  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  paper,  and  the  matter  of  cost  of  develop¬ 
ment  has  got  to  be  divided  between  the  maker  and  the  user. 
There  has  got  to  be  some  co-operation  between  them,  else 


we  cannot  make  any  progress  whatever.  Rather  than  lose  any 
portion  of  our  members,  may  we  not  better  try  to  arouse  a 
keener  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  membership.  Neither 
machine  man  nor  brickmaker  should  feel  his  obligation  fully 
discharged  by  the  payment  of  annual  dues  alone.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  one  need  of  the  association  today  is  that  both  should 
realize  that  they  have  something  to  give  to  the  association,  as 
well  as  gain  from  it,  each  in  his  own  way  and  from  his  par¬ 
ticular  vocation.  Our  sessions  would  at  least  be  more  largely 
and  more  promptly  attended  and  one  present  cause  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  be  eliminated.  (Applause.) 

John  T.  Hummert,  Quincy,  Ill.:  We  have  heard  from  the 
terra  cotta  man,  from  the  paving  brick  manufacturer,  from 
the  brick  salesman,  from  the  machinery  manufacturer,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  out  of  place  now  to  have  a  few  words  from 
an  actual  brick  manufacturer.  (Laughter.)  It  is  all  right  to 
see  the  splinter  in  the  other  fellow’s  eye,  and  I  coincide  pretty 
well  with  all  that  has  been  said.  I  went  into  the  bank  not  long 
ago  to  see  the  president  of  the  bank,  who  is  a  stockholder  in 
our  company.  He  had  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  he  said,  “John, 
look  here  a  minute.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  man  down  South, 
who  says  he  is  making  brick  for  $3.00  a  thousand.”  “Is  that 
so?”  I  said.  “Why,  that  man  is  paying  too  much  for  the  making 
of  his  brick.  We  make  them  for  $2.50  per  thousand.”  “Why, 
how  is  that?”  said  the  president.  “In  your  last  report  you  give 
the  production  of  a  little  more  than  $5.00  per  thousand.”  “Why, 
that  man  doesn’t  figure  in  his  general  expenses;  he  doesn’t 
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figure  in  the  salary  they  are  paying  the  superintendent;  lie 
doesn’t  figure  in  the  annual  repairs,  which,  in  our  plant, 
amounted  to  $1,500  last  year.  He  didn’t  figure  in  any  of  the 
contributions,  such  as  we  made  last  year  to  the  progress  of 
our  city,  nor  any  of  those  things.”  Now,  we  keep  a  monthly 
report  and  find  out  how  much  the  brick  cost — so  much  per 
thousand  for  gathering  the  clay,  so  much  for  making,  setting 
and  burning,  so  much  per  thousand  for  fuel.  And  we  compare 
one  year  with  another  and  know  whether  we  are  gaining  or 
losing.  If  we  are  losing,  if  the  price  of  coal  goes  up,  we  man¬ 
age  to  get  a  little  stiffer  price  for  our  brick.  And  another  thing 
which  is  of  vital  importance  is,  make  a  price  and  stick  to  it, 
no  matter  whether  you  get  the  job  or  not.  Improve  your 
product  so  it  will  sell  itself,  so  that  you  can  go  to  the  man  and 
say,  “We  have  the  goods.”  If  you  will  do  that,  you  will  get 
customers,  and  they  will  beg  you  to  take  them,  and  they  will 
not  cut  the  price.  That  has  been  my  experience.  I  say,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  most  vital  thing  is  to  keep  down  your  expense  and 
make  an  average  at  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  you  will  know 
how  much  it  cost  per  thousand.  As  I  said  before,  I  can  prove 
by  my  books  that  the  making  of  my  brick  only  cost  me  $2.50 
per  thousand,  but  the  cost  of  production  is  really  over  $5.00 
per  thousand.  If  we  could  only  impress  that  upon  other  brick- 
makers.  That  is  where  the  machine  men  are  our  enemies. 
They  will  come  and  equip  my  yard  with  good  machinery,  for 
which  I  will  pay  them  cash.  They  will  go  right  to  my  neigh¬ 
bor  and  put  in  another  outfit.  That  neighbor  will  not  make  a 
success  of  the  business.  He  will  get  a  lot  of  undesirable  ma- 
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terial  on  hand  that  he  cannot  sell;  he  has  got  to  beg  a  con¬ 
tractor  to  take  his  stuff.  The  contractor  will  work  it  up  and 
cover  it  with  good  face  brick.  The  result  is  they  are  selling 
brick  below  cost,  and  the  result  is  they  won’t  last  more  than 
four  or  five  years.  But  while  they  are  in  existence  they  are 
hurting  the  business.  This  is  the  unfortunate  part  of  the 
business.  (Applause.) 

J.  H.  Mead,  Warners,  N.  Y.:  When  I  started  to  this  con¬ 
vention,  or  rather  before  I  started,  I  sat  down  one  day  and 
counted  up  the  cost  and  knew  just  how  much  money  it  would 
take  for  my  wife  and  I  down  here  for  a  week’s  stay  and  take 
us  back  home  Now  I  am  here,  but  I  find  I  have  forgotten  one 
thing.  I  have  got  a  pointer  on  that  contractor  at  home;  when 
he  figures  up  the  cost  of  a  building,  he  adds  10  per  cent,  for 
additional  amounts  he  may  have  to  pay  for  some  material.  I 
found  I  was  a  little  short  after  I  got  down  here,  but  Friend 
Randall  has  helped  me  out,  and  I  am  all  right  now.  Since 
coming  down  here  I  was  talking  with  Brother  Eisenhart  and 
another  ex-president  of  this  association,  and  I  find  they  are 
very  much  of  the  same  opinion  as  I  am  in  this  matter  of  figur¬ 
ing  the  costs.  I  was  surprised  on  one  occasion,  when  talking 
to  a  brickmaker  on  this  subject,  I  told  him  what  our  brick 
cost  to  manufacture  and  load  on  the  cars,  ready  for  shipment, 
or  even  on  the  wagons.  He  said,  “How  does  that  come?  My 
brick  do  not  come  within  50  cents  a  thousand  as  much  as 
that.”  So,  in  the  course  cf  conversation,  I  asked  him  what  he 
figured  in.  I  asked  him  if  he  figured  in  the  superintendent’s 
salary.  He  said  he  did.  I  asked  him  what  he  figured  his 
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time  was  worth,  and  he  said:  “Oh,  my  time  isn’t  worth  any¬ 
thing;  I  own  the  plant.”  Well,  we  have  to  pay  the  owner  of 
our  plant  something  for  his  time.  Then  I  asked  him  how 
much  his  raw  material  cost.  He  said  that  did  not  cost  him 
anything,  because  he  owned  the  ground.  I  then  asked  him 
how  much  ground  he  had,  and  he  said,  “About  eighty  acres.” 
And  in  reply  to  my  question  as  to  whether  he  had  gone  over 
any  of  it  as  yet,  he  said  he  had  gone  over  about  ten  acres,  and 
that  it  would  take  him  about  eight  or  ten  years  to  go  over  the 
balance  of  it.  He  said  probably  eight  or  ten  years.  And  when 
I  asked  him  how  much  his  land  would  be  worth  when  he  got 
through  with  it,  he  said  it  wouldn’t  be  worth  anything,  but 
that  he  had  not  considered  that.  That  is  the  point  Brother 
Ittner  brought  out  in  his  paper.  I  maintain  that  material  does 
cost  something.  After  we  have  taken  off  the  clay,  the  land  is 
not  worth  anything  for  anything  else.  We  should  always 
figure  that  we  should  add  something  to  the  overhead  expense 
for  the  depreciation  of  our  plant.  I  have  been  working  at  my 
place  for  over  two  years.  It  is  a  frame  structure,  the  main 
part  of  the  building — and  you  know  hemlock  lumber,  after  two 
years,  does  not  amount  to  much.  So  there  is  depreciation 
there.  The  man  of  whom  I  spoke  did  not  count  anything  for 
the  depreciation  of  his  buildings;  said  they  were  just  as  good 
as  twenty-five  years  ago.  There  are  so  many  things  that  we 
think  don’t  enter  into  the  cost,  that,  like  the  contractor,  we 
should  add  10  per  cent,  after  we  have  figured  up  everything 
else  we  can  think  of,  and  then  sometimes  you  will  overlook 
telephone,  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the  plant,  general 
depreciation,  etc.  Mr.  Hummert  said  it  cost  him  $1,500  for 


repairs.  I  wish  my  repair  bill  had  been  as  small  as  that;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  about  double  that  amount.  That  is 
always  figured  in  every  month;  in  fact,  every  week  I  figure  in 
the  supplies  used,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  this  is  all 
figured  in;  and  I  very  readily  found  out  why  my  neighbor  was 
counting  his  cost  about  50  per  cent  less  than  mine.  And  that 
is  usually  the  case. 

President  Rodgers:  This  discussion  is  very  interesting, 
but  we  have  many  more  interesting  papers,  and  the  time  is  so 
short  I  feel  we  must  cut  down  the  discussions.  I  am  sorry 
for  this,  for  many  valuable  facts  have  been  brought  out.  We 
have  a  very  important  communication  here,  which  I  will  ask 
the  secretary  to  read. 

Secretary  Randall:  It  is  an  announcement  which  Mr. 
Huckins,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Association,  has  asked  us 
to  make. 

“A  movement  has  been  instituted  by  the  Illinois  Clay  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  which  will  culminate  in  a  meeting  in 
Chicago,  March  19,  at  Hotel  LaSalle,  to  consider  and  put  upon 
a  working  basis  the  open  price  policy,  or  the  ‘new  competi¬ 
tion.’  This  is  to  include  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  clay 
products,  covering  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Illinois.  We  have  put  this  proposition  up  to  some 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  the  Middle  West 
territory  and  they  have  assured  us  of  their  co-operation  and 
have  promised  they  will  be  present  at  that  meeting,  ready  for 
business.  We  want  all  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  come 
equipped  and  authorized  to  act.  This  will  be  a  one-day  ses¬ 
sion  only,  and  business  on  this  subject  only  will  be  considered. 
The  subject  will  be  presented  by  a  man  from  a  clay  organiza¬ 
tion,  who  is  now  using  this  open  price  policy  with  decided  suc¬ 
cess.  This  policy  is  covered  in  Mr.  Eddy’s  book,  ‘The  New 
Competition.’  Do  not  forget  the  day,  March  19,  Hotel  LaSalle, 
Chicago.  Come  yourself  and  get  all  your  competitors  to  come 
with  you.” 

Mr.  Huckins,  the  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Association,  is 
here,  and  if  any  of  you  want  information  relative  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  look  him  up. 

President  Rodgers:  During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
been  having  a  great  deal  of  stormy  weather,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  appreciate  a  little  touch  of  spring,  so  I  am  going  to 
ask  Vice-President  Deckman  to  take  the  chair  for  a  while. 

Secretary  Randall:  While  the  new  chairman  is  getting 
used  to  his  job,  I  have  another  announcement  to  make.  The 
brickmakers  of  Louisiana  will  have  a  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
May  6.  It  is  hoped  every  brickmaker  in  Louisiana  and  nearby 
territory  will  be  here  at  that  time  to  form  an  organization 
looking  toward  the  promotion  of  the  brick  business  in  this 
section. 

Vice-President  Deckman  (in  the  chair) :  Before  announcing 
the  next  interesting  number  on  the  program,  I  wish  to  say 
that  several  of  our  members  thought  it  would  be  very  pleasant 
to  journey  to  the  convention  by  water.  I  had  some  slight  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  coming  from  New 
York  to  Tampa.  I  was  on  the  Atlantic  during  that  very  severe 
hurricane  that  occurred  off  the  New  'Jersey  coast  on  the  3rd 
and  4th  of  January,  and  want  to  say  that  they  need  not  ar¬ 
range  for  another  special  exhibition  of  that  character  for  my 
entertainment.  I  proceeded  later,  however,  to  the  convention 
from  Tampa  and  had  a  more  modified  form  of  the  same  condi¬ 
tion,  and  my  friend,  Charlie  Stevenson,  of  Wellsville,  Ohio, 
showed  the  wonderful  power  and  tact  in  demonstrating  how 
much  farther  he  could  throw  things  than  anyone  else.  (Laught¬ 
er.)  We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  as  the  next  speaker  on  the 
program  a  member,  who,  likewise,  has  had  some  experience  in 
traveling  to  this  convention  by  water  from  Philadelphia;  and, 
while  he  may  not  have  recovered  his  land  legs  yet,  he  has  his 
sea  legs  with  him,  and  we  will  now  listen  to  Brother  Thomas 
F.  Armstrong,  of  Philadelphia,  who  will  speak  on  “Terra  Cotta 
and  Brick,  Hand-in-Hand.”  (Applause.)) 

“Terra  Cotta  and  Brick,  Hand-in-Hand.” 

Thomas  F.  Armstrong,  Philadelphia:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  convention,  the  half  has  not  been  told.  I 
truly  am  here,  after  great  tribulation.  It  was  my  good  for¬ 
tune  once  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Blanc,  viewing  all  the 
great  mountains,  the  Matterhorn  and  others;  but  I  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  another  mountain  view  like  that  I  witnessed  off 
Cape  Hattress  this  time.  Somebody  lied  to  me:  29:40  is  hur- 
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ricane  weather,  we  got  29:42;  90  miles  is  hurricane  weather, 
we  got  110.  The  captain  said  the  terrible  storm  about  six 
weeks  ago  was  nothing  compared  to  what  we  went  through. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  know  that,  according  to  the  instru¬ 
ments,  our  list  was  about  50  degrees.  Unfortunately,  I  sailed 
from  New  York — every  time  I  go  to  New  York  something 
happens  to  me.  There  was  one  fellow  who  had  locomotor 
ataxia.  When  we  had  been  out  ten  hours,  we  all  had  it.  I  am 
a  great  procrastinator.  During  the  sunshiny  hours  of  this 
journey  I  had  anticipated  writing  a  paper.  I  didn’t  write  any. 
(Laughter.)  In  the  parlance  of  the  popular  song,  I  am  still 
‘  bobbing  up  and  down.”  I  wondered  if  I  could  get  into  the 
atmosphere  of  this  meeting,  and  I  am  in  it  already.  I  came  in 
during  the  question  of  costs.  That  terra  cotta  man,  Brother 
Gates,  was  not  wholly  sincere  when  he  said  he  does  not  know 
his  cost,  but  he  is  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  he  has  taken  work 
below  cost  all  the  time.  That  is  true;  he  knows  his  cost.  I 
know  my  cost,  and  yet  we  sane  men  get  together  and  tell  each 
other  it  is  necessary  to  take  work  below  cost.  There  was  a 
little  pathos  in  what  our  elder  brother  said  about  having  a 
hank  president  as  one  of  his  stockholders.  Believe  me,  that 
is  very  essential.  He  is  one  of  our  sure  overhead  charges. 
(Laughter.)  I  am  going  to  take  a  scriptural  text,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  it  to  you.  You  will  probably  not  recognize  the 
book  from  which  this  is  taken,  but  it  is  scripture,  neverthe¬ 
less.  It  is  the  scripture  because  it  is 'the  gospel  of  truth. 
One  of  my  friends  had  it  in  for  me,  and  he  wrote  to  Secretary 
Randall,  as  follows: 

“My  Dear  Randall — My  suggestion  is  to  have  a  terra  cotta 
man  on  your  program;  that  the  best  subject,  and  the  most 
vital,  would  be,  ‘Co-Operative  Publicity  Between  the  Brick  and 
Terra  Cotta  Man’;  and  the  two  materials  go  together;  where 
they  use  one,  they  use  both,  or  should  do  so.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  power  in  each  association,  only  it  is  not  used. 
You  will  remember  that  for  many  years  I  yelled  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  as  to  the  power  that  would  be  exercised  in  having  clay 
used  in  public  buildings.  The  stone  men  are  alive  to  this  and 
work  it.  Just  now  we  are  fighting  stone  men,  here  on  a  school 
building,  given  to  them  at  a  preference — using  material 
brought  in  from  outside  as  against  that  made  right  at  home. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  important  question  to  have 
brought  up  and  see  again  if  we  cannot  get  the  members  of 
both  organizations  in  line  for  real  work.” 

You  know  we  read  a  letter  like  that  and  recognize  its  sig¬ 
nificance  and  then  we  get  away  and  do  nothing.  This  letter 
was  written  by  a  great  apostle  of  terra  cotta  and  clay  work, 
no  other  than  our  lovable  friend,  W.  D.  Gates.  My  first  im¬ 
pulse  on  receipt  of  friend  Randall’s  letter  was  to  decline. 
On  talking  it  over  with  some  of  my  terra  cotta  associates,  they 
said:  “Accept  by  all  means.  Tell  the  brick  men  we  have  a 
Terra  Cotta  Association  in  line  for  effective  co-operative  work, 
and  any  proposition  that  they  can  think  of  or  can  present 
that  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  clay  industry,  they 
can  count  absolutely  on  our  standing  back  of  them.”  We  terra 
cotta  fellows  are  beginning  to  realize  that  if  there  ever  was  an 
industry  that,  like  Topsy,  “just  growed,”  without  care,  without 
nurture  it  is  the  terra  cotta  industry,  and  we  have  set  our 
hearts  and  minds  and  our  pocket  book  to  work  to  see  if  there 
is  any  way  that  we  can  change  conditions.  We  are  now  issu¬ 
ing  a  splendid  book  on  terra  cotta  on  a  scale  never  before  con¬ 
sidered.  We  have  spent  a  year  in  time  and  many  thousands  of 
dollars  and  within  three  months  that  book  will  be  issued.  We 
are  also  issuing  a  book  which  will  be  ready  probably  before 
that  time,  on  school  buildings,  showing  dozens  of  pictures  of 
brick  and  terra  cotta  in  combination.  We  will  follow  this  up 
with  other  types  of  buildings  and  we  are  prepared  to  spend.  I 
should  say,  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  our  one  line  of  industry. 
The  stone  men  are  alive,  the  concrete  men  are  alive;  even  the 
artificial  material  man  is  alive,  but  the  terra  cotta  man  seems 
to  sleep  on  and  the  brick  man  seems  to  sleep  on.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the  clay  man  makes  the  best 
building  material  in  the  land.  I  do  not  have  to  prove  it  for  we 
admit  it.  A  vote  on  the  repetition  of  the  apostle’s  creed  at  a 
Presbyterian  convention  of  the  old  type  could  not  be  more 
unanimous  than  we  would  be  on  that  proposition.  We  have 
the  best  material  in  the  world  for  building  material.  Is  it  per¬ 
manency  you  are  after,  then  -where  can  you  find  it  better  than 
in  clay.  Brother  Gates  was  talking  awhile  ago  about  a  good 
brick  or  a  poor  brick,  or  good  terra  cotta  or  poor  terra  cotta. 


We  will  eliminate  that  because  while  we  have  been  negligent 
as  to  publicity  and  advertising,  we  have  ever  been  trying  to 
improve  our  product  and  in  most  cases  we  have  succeeded. 
The  terra  cotta  as  made  today  is  better  than  the  work. of  the 
middle  century,  of  Della  Robia  that  the  architects  rave  about, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  brick  made  today  are  the  best  brick 
ever  made.  As  for  permanency  give  me  terra  cotta  or  brick 
with  a  compressive  strength  of  five  thousand  pounds  per 
square  inch.  That  is  eternal  material.  I  have  always  said  it 
would  last  forever  and  when  Gabriel  blows  his  final  trumpet, 
it  will  be  on  the  job.  They  are  building  Della  Robia  terra  cot¬ 
ta  made  in  the  fifteenth  century  into  new  buildings  today. 
What  other  material  can  match  that?  Our  greatest  competi¬ 
tor  is  stone,  and  no  building  material  will  stand  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  material  that  is  not  a  fire  resisting  material.  Stone 
doesn’t  do  it.  Granite,  marble  or  any  other  stone  will  not  do 
it.  I  may  not  be  aesthetic,  and  I  have  seen  many  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Europe,  and  when  I  see  the  stone  facades  and  see 
the  ornamentation  is  disintegrating  and  some  artistic  fellow 
will  say,  “Armstrong,  isn’t  that  fine,  I  wish  we  had  some  of 
that  in  our  country,”  I  can’t  enthuse.  A  disintegrated  stone 
building  has  no  more  beauty  to  me  than  the  lepers  I  saw  out¬ 
side  the  Holy  City,  without  noses  and  without  chin  and  with¬ 
out  hands  and  without  feet.  We  have  a  building  material  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  years. 

Then  as  to  the  question  of  utility.  I  want  to  speak  of  the 
reasons  we  have  for  advocating  our  material.  Sometimes  peo¬ 
ple  come  to  me  with  an  unusual  problem,  we  have  never  made 
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anything  like  it.  They  say,  “Can  you  do  this?’’  and  I  say, 
“Certainly,  we  can  make  anything  out  of  clay.  We  will  make 
you  a  collar,  if  you  will  give  us  a  wart  on  the  back  of  your 
neck  to  fasten  it  to.”  (Laughter.)  Will  make  a  dress  suit  for 
the  biggest  sky  scraper  ever  built.  Friend  Conway  knows  of 
the  sky  scraper  put  up  at  Philadelphia  some  years  ago.  An 
addition  is  now  being  built  to  it.  The  original  building  was 
backed  up  with  concrete.  The  new  building  is  being  backed 
up  with  brick,  not  because  of  any  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
brick  manufacturers  because  the  contractor  felt  it  would  be 
better  to  use  brick  for  backing.  And  he  is  putting  in  many, 
many  thousands  of  brick.  The  same  number  might  have  gone 
into  the  original  building  if  the  brick  man  had  been  on  the 
job.  You  brick  men  surrendered  to  the  concrete  men,  I  don’t 
just  mean  surrendered,  but  you  have  allowed  them  to  have  a 
good  many  jobs  that  should  have  come  to  you.  Concrete 
serves  a  good  purpose  in  many  places,  but  it  has  been  put  in 
a  good  many  places  where  it  don’t  serve  a  good  purpose. 
The  western  people  are  pounding  concrete  pretty  hard.  I  don’t 
know  that  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  They  claim  there  is  no 
place  for  concrete.  I  don’t  think  it  pays  to  knock.  You  would 
find  very  much  profit  and  you  would  find  money  well  spent  if 
you  would  start  up  an  agitation  along  the  line  where  brick  is 
more  adaptable  than  concrete. 

The  question  of  cost  enters  in.  Brother  Gates  talked  very 
pathetically  about  cost,  and  I  can  hardly  talk  about  it  without 
tears  in  my  eyes,  for  it  is  a  very  serious  proposition,  but  in 
real  legitimate  cost,  there  is  no  material  which  can  be  bought 
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as  cheaply  as  clay.  You  may  in  some  cases  use  the  softer 
stone,  but  it  don’t  serve  the  same  purpose.  Why,  we  can 
come  here  and  talk  costs  and  argue  on  the  fact  that  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  profit,  yet  we  will  give  the  builder  or  contractor  bet¬ 
ter  value  for  the  money  expended  and  better  results  than  he 
can  get  from  anyone  else. 

Finally  the  question  comes  up  of  artistic  excellence.  I 
have  seen  some  good  stone  carvings,  but  I  haven’t  seen  any¬ 
thing  that  compares  with  the  best  terra  cotta  ware.  Can  you 
find  anything  that  will  give  the  life  and  give  the  thought  of 
the  material  that  is  modeled  in  the  plastic  clay  and  comes  to 
us  out  of  the  kiln  with  the  artist’s  free  touch.  It  is  not  a  dead 
thing,  it  is  a  live  thing  and  the  very  highest  art  is  portrayed 
through  the  clay  industry. 

The  question  of  color  enters  in,  you  know  some  people  will 
say  that  clay  has  no  color,  that  it  is  inartistic.  Do  you  know 
the  greatest  architects  of  olden  times  wanted  color.  Do  you 
know  the  old  Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  after  the 
architect  had  worked  that  out  and  had  it  carved  in  stone  as 
best  he  could,  he  colored  it.  Do  you  know  the  greatest  future 
for  the  clay  industry  lies  in  its  adaptability  to  color  effects. 
I  wish  we  could  get  people  to  realize  that  there  are  other  col¬ 
ors  in  terra  cotta  besides  the  monotonous  greys.  To  me  there 
is  dignity  about  grey,  but  I  don’t  like  dignity.  I  would  rather 
have  warmth  or  something  that  would  appeal  to  the  artistic 
senses.  I  think  in  the  terra  cotta  ware  we  are  going  to  get 
away  entirely  from  that  dull  grey. 

Some  people  think  that  terra  cotta  is  an  imitation  stone. 
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It  is  not,  it  is  only  a  tribute  we  pay  to  past  ages  when  we  make 
terra  cotta  to  resemble  stone.  We  never  put  up  the  argument 
that  we  make  terra  cotta  because  we  can  imitate  stone.  There 
is  a  warmth  in  terra  cotta  that  stone  never  dreamed  of.  I  do 
not  know  how  well  versed  you  are,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
terra  cotta  men  are  active  today  in  experimenting  in  colors. 

I  do  know  that  the  work  we  are  turning  out  today  is  as  good 
and  better  than  the  work  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  do  know  this 
that  the  terra  cotta  man  is  conscious  that  whatever  price  he 
gets  for  terra  cotta,  he  cannot  afford  to  make  anything  but  the 
very  best,  and  we  are  doing  it  today. 

The  only  desirable  architectural  propositions  in  effective 
buildings  today  and  the  ones  in  which  the  highest  architec¬ 
tural  expression  can  be  found,  is  the  combination  of  materials 
which  we  represent  here.  We  have  a  precident  established 
in  the  finest  architectural  buildings  in  the  old  world.  We  have 
it  established  in  this  country.  By  the  works  of  Stanford 
White,  Sullivan,  Burnham  and  the  other  men  of  that  class. 
We  are  working  right  along  with  you  brick  people.  I  am  a 
clay  man  through  and  through. 

We  have  the  only  eugenics  child  in  the  whole  business. 
Born  of  old  Mother  Earth,  cultured  and  cared  for  and  reared 
with  the  utmost  care,  all  the  dross  taken  out  by  fire,  and  you 
have  absolutely  the  best  material  it  is  possible  to  make.  Are 
we  going  to  continue  inactive  as  we  have  been  in  the  past? 
We  will  co-operate  with  you  in  any  way  you  suggest.  Our 
organization  is  going  to  do  within  the  next  year,  more  work 


in  the  publicity  line,  than  the  terra  cotta  industry  has  ever 
done  since  the  beginning  of  time.  We  have  every  argument 
in  our  favor.  Time  has  proved  our  material  way  beyond  the 
Pyramids,  way  beyond  the  Sphinx,  they  were  making  brick 
of  burned  clay,  and  all  through  the  ages  the  clay  industry  has 
lived,  only  because  it  would  not  die.  Go  with  me  to  old  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  you  will  find  old  Constantinople  there,  not  in  glory, 
because  it  is  dark  and  gloomy,  but  old  Constantinople  is  there 
because  she  is  the  best  located  city  in  the  wide  world.  The 
golden  pomp  and  glory  has  left,  but  the  location  has  stayed. 
Old  Constantinople  can’t  die.  So  with  the  terra  cotta  and 
brick  business,  it  has  such  inherent  wealth  in  itself,  that  it 
cannot  die.  If  it  had  depended  on  your  efforts  or  our  efforts 
it  would  have  died  long  ago. 

Refer  again  to  this  question  of  public  buildings,  the  stone 
people  have  assumed  the  superiority  and  the  terra  cotta  man 
has  not  held  his  own.  We  have  been  inactive.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is,  are  we  going  to  awaken.  Terra  cotta  and  brick,  hand 
in  hand  is  a  theme  worthy  of  our  best  efforts,  worthy  of  our 
financial  support.  If  you  do  not  believe  you  are  selling  the 
best  goods  in  the  land,  you  can’t  sell  them.  I  often  think  we 
are  too  modest.  We  know  the  virtues  of  our  ware,  but  we  are 
too  modest  about  expressing  it.  We  have  back  of  us  a  record 
of  about  six  thousand,  ten  thousand  or  a  million  years.  All 
this  time  has  proved  it  has  been  continuous,  ever  growing. 
There  is  a  dignity,  there  is  a  strength,  there  is  a  creative  touch 
to  the  business,  and  I  think  if  we  could  get  together  we  would 
get  results  way  beyond  our  greatest  conception. 

I  would  like  to  have  been  here  and  heard  Prof.  Orton’s  lec¬ 
ture.  I  would  like  to  have  been  at  the  banquet  and  taken  part 
in  the  good  fellowship  there.  I  wish  now  this  old  platform 
would  stop  bobbing  up  and  down.  (Laughter.)  That’s  no 
joke,  you  folks  can  laugh,  but  I  know  it  is  going  to  hit  me  in 
the  face  pretty  soon,  I  feel  it  coming. 

This  dear  old  fossil  Gates  here,  has  been  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  I  am  not  here  today  in  my  individual 
capacity.  I  am  not  Armstrong  in  a  general  sense.  I  have  not 
endeavored  to  give  you  anything  new,  but  if  possible  b>  mj 
appearance  in  a  new  phase  to  renew  or  re-vitalize  an\  of  the 
many  things  which  have  been  said  so  many  times  in  the  many 
years  gone  by.  Don’t  go  away  feeling  that  all  that  has  been 
said  is  true  and  then  lay  down  to  peaceful  slumbers.  Our 
terra  cotta  men  are  on  the  job.  Our  secretary  is  very  active 
and  he  was  coming  down  with  me,  but  was  detained  on  ac¬ 
count  of  illness.  As  I  have  said,  we  are  back  of  you.  We  have 
gone  through  all  the  details  of  cost,  we  know  all  the  funda¬ 
mental  details  of  manufacture,  so  that  we  are  turning  out  the 
best  ware  possible  and  we  are  ready  to  go  just  as  fast  a  pace 
and  just  as  long  as  you  will.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Deckman:  I  am  sure  that  every  terra  cotta 
manufacturer  and  brick  manufacturer  appreciates  the  very 
splendid  address  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
would  give  the  Association  more  pleasure  or  benefit  than  to 
have  the  subject  discussed,  but  at  this  particular  moment  it 
seems  as  though  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  with  our  pro¬ 
gram  so  we  may  in  a  very  great  measure  conclude  our  pro¬ 
gram  this  morning  before  we  leave  for  the  trip  to  the  brick¬ 
yard.  Will  the  Secretary  announce  the  next  number. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  number  on  the  program  is  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Cormack,  of  Chicago,  on  “Trade  Union 
Principles  in  Our  Business.”  I  saw  Mr.  Cormack  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  he  said  to  go  ahead  without  him  if  he  was  late  in  get¬ 
ting  into  the  convention,  so  we  will  pass  that  number.  Prof 
Bleininger  who  is  on  the  morning  program,  is  here,  and  he  will 
not  be  able  to  be  here  for  an  evening  session,  so  if  Mr.  Millar 
is  willing  we  will  now  hear  Prof.  Bleininger’s  paper.  He  has  a 
few  slides  he  desires  to  show  illustrating  the  work  they  have 
been  doing  with  the  brick  piers. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS  WITH 
THE  CLAY  INDUSTRIES. 

BY  A.  V.  BLEININGER,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

This  brief  report  is  intended  to  inform  your  association  of  the 
various  activities  of  the  bureau.  It  is  evident  that  owing  to  the 
limited  means  available  it  is  impossible  to  undertake  investigations 
along  all  the  lines  in  which  important  questions  await  solution. 
The  more  important  problems  must  be  attacked  first,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  means  at  hand.  It  is  hoped  that  co-operation 
of  the  bureau  witli  the  ceramic  industries  will  become  still  more 
intimate  and  close.  What  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing 


for  the  farmer  this  bureau  should  do  for  the  manufacturer.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  most  extensive  piece  of  investigation  in  the  interest  of 
the  clay  industries  is  the  co-operation  work  with  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  relating  to  the  testing  of  brick 
masonry.  In  brief,  this  investigation  deals  with  the  erection  of 
piers  10  feet  high  and  30  inches  by  30  inches  in  cross  section.  In 
this  connection  the  construction  of  144  such  piers  is  planned,  com¬ 
prising  four  grades  of  brick  from  soft  to  vitrified,  according  to  the 
grades  provided  in  the  specifications  for  building  brick  by  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Furthermore,  these  four 
grades  are  to  be  obtained  from  four  districts,  the  territory  adjoin¬ 
ing  New  York  City,  western  Pennsylvania,  the  Chicago  district,  and 
the  southern  states.  These  brick  are  to  be  laid  up  in  three  types 
of  bond  as  follows:  Headers  every  other  course,  headers  every 
sixth  course  and  the  common  construction  in  which  the  outside 
shell  is  laid  up  first  and  the  interior  filled  in  with  the  proper  use 
of  mortar.  Likewise,  three  kinds  of  mortar  are  to  be  employed  : 
Cement  mortar,  composed  of  1  part  Portland  cement  and  3  of 
sand  ;  cement-lime  mortar,  composed  of  85  per  cent  of  cement  and 
15  per  cent  of  hydrated  lime  mixed  with  sand  in  the  proportion  of 
1  :3,  and  lime  mortar,  consisting  of  1  part  of  high  calcium  lime  and 


Fig.  1 — Pier  in  position  ready  to  be  tested. 


6  of  sand.  These  mortar  mixtures  are  carefully  weighed  out  and 
every  precaution  taken  to  insure  proper  preparation.  The  brick¬ 
laying  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Nolen,  head  instructor  in  bricklaying  at 
the  Carnegie  Technical  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  a  man  who  has  had 
many  years  of  practical  experience. 

This  elaborate  investigation  is  now  well  under  way  but  it 
would  be  useless  to  report  to  you  the  results  of  the  tests  made 
so  far,  as  they  would  have  little  value  until  at  least  cne  set  of 
thirty-six  piers  had  been  tested.  It  happened  that  the  soft  burned 
bricks  were  first  built,  and  hence  the  results  if  given  out  without 
at  the  same  time  reporting  upon  the  hard  burned  products  might 
be  misleading.  At  the  time  of  your  next  meeting  a  very  complete, 
illustrated  report  will  be  submitted.  In  the  testing  of  the  piers 
all  proper  precautions  are  being  taken  and  careful  measurements 
made  of  the  deformation  occurring  both  longitudinally  and  trans¬ 
versely.  Instruments  reading  to  one  ten  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  are  being  applied  for  this  purpose.  The  piers  made  up  with 
cement  mortar  are  tested  after  thirty  days,  those  in  which  lime 
mortar  has  been  used  after  three  months.  They  are  built  upon  a 
steel  plate  and  when  ready  for  testing  a  top  plate  is  placed  in  po¬ 
sition,  secured  to  the  bottom  plate  by  heavy  steel  rods.  By  means 
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of  a  ring,  which  is  part  of  the  top  plate,  the  piers  are  lifted  by  a 
traveling  crane  and  placed  in  the  testing  machine.  The  latter  has 
a  crushing  capacity  of  ten  million  pounds. 

The  testing  program  was  prepared  in  conference  with  your 
technical  investigation  committee,  of  which  Professor  Orton  is 
chairman. 

The  investigation  is  undoubtedly  the  most  extensive  and  elab¬ 
orate  one  ever  attempted,  and  when  completed  it  is  bound  to  fur¬ 
nish  valuable  data  to  engineers  and  architects.  The  report  will  be 
printed  by  the  government  and  the  information  made  available  to 
every  citizen.  Due  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers'  Association,  whose  name  will  appear  in  the 
title.  I  believe  it  is  a  piece  of  work  which  will  create  widespread 
interest  and  will  reflect  credit  upon  your  organization. 

Further  work  has  also  been  done  in  the  study  of  vitrification, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  softening  of  the  shales  or  clays  at 
the  finishing  temperature.  By  subjecting  bars  of  clay  to  a  tensile 
stress  of  five  pounds  per  square  inch,  at  various  kiln  temperatures, 
the  softening  was  measured  by  means  of  the  elongation,  and  some 
interesting  facts  brought  out.  These  results  have  been  reported 
before  the  American  Ceramic  Society  and  will  be  made  available 


to  all  of  you  through  a  bulletin  to  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Similar  work  will  be  published  in  connection  with 
American  porcelains. 

The  investigation  of  paving  blocks  taken  from  the  streets  of 
various  cities  has  been  completed.  It  deals  not  only  with  the 
quality  of  the  blocks  used  in  pavements  as  old  as  nineteen  years, 
but  will  throw  some  light  also  on  the  method  of  construction  and 
the  comparison  of  the  tar  and  cement  fillers. 

Furthermore,  an  extensive  examination  of  building  tile  and  fire¬ 
proofing  is  under  way  which  is  intended  to  cover  this  field  quite 
fully.  A  special  furnace  is  under  construction  in  which  columns, 
arches  as  well  as  individual  specimens  can  be  tested,  both  under 
pressure  and  at  high  temperatures. 

A  broad  investigation  of  the  plasticity  of  clays  is  being  made 
in  which  this  fundamental  property  is  being  studied  from  various 
angles.  Part  of  this  work  has  already  been  reported  before  the 
American  Ceramic  Society. 

The  subject  of  the  drying  of  clays  is  also  receiving  attention. 

A  laboratory  drying  oven  has  been  built  in  which  drying  of  a  brick 
may  be  studied  accurately  under  conditions  of  constant  temperature, 
constant  humidity  and  constant  flow  of  air.  In  this  apparatus 
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both  the  shrinkage  and  evaporation  of  ware  are  recorded  auto¬ 
matically,  at  any  instant,  by  clock-driven  charts.  In  this  manner 
it  is  expected  that  the  critical  drying  points  of  clays  may  be 
determined. 

The  firing  rings  which,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  many  plants  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  burning, 
have  been  standardized,  so  that  the  temperature  corresponding  to 
any  number  indicated  by  the  instrument  may  be  known.  The 
strong  and  the  weak  points  of  this  system  of  trials  have  been 
brought  out. 

Further  work  has  also  been  done  in  connection  with  the  casting 
process,  which  is  bringing  about  such  a  decided  change  in  the 
manufacture  of  sanitary  ware.  The  principles  underlying  the  use 
of  the  chemicals,  carbonate  of  soda  and  silicate  of  soda,  in  reducing 
the  water  cdntent  and  shrinkage  are  being  brought  out,  so  that 
the  process  may  not  only  be  understood  more  clearly  but  that  it 
may  be  extended  to  other  industries,  especially  the  manufacture  of 
refractories. 

An  attempt  is  likewise  being  made  to  replace  the  cumbersome 
freezing  test  of  clay  products,  stone  and  concrete,  by  a  quicker 
method  by  the  use  of  solutions  which  when  absorbed  crystallize  in 
the  interior  of  the  specimens  and  thus  exert  pressure  within  the 
structure,  destroying  weak  and  inferior  products.  Such  cheap  salts 
as  sulphate  of  soda,  thiosulphate  of  soda  and  magnesium  sulphate 
are  being  used.  There  is  a  constant  demand  on  the  part  of  many 
engineers  and  architects  for  such  a  quick  test. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  also  that  the  co-operation  of  eighteen 
uhiversity  and  other  testing  laboratories  has  been  secured  in  the 
testing  of  building  bricks  in  relation  with  the  framing  of  brick 
specifications  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  This 
general  interest  in  brick  is  very  gratifying  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
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that  those  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  who  are  requested  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  forty  bricks  needed  from  each  of  a  considerable  number 
of  plants  will  respond  generously  and  promptly.  It  is  part  of  the 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole  and  should  receive  the  support  of  every  manufacturer. 

Numerous  smaller  problems  come  up  almost  daily  in  our  clay 
products  laboratory  and  it  would  take  me  too  long  to  enumerate 
them. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  afforded  us  considerable  pleasure 
to  note  that  the  universities  are  aiming  to  extend  their  valuable 
influence  more  directly  to  the  men  operating  the  plants  of  the  in¬ 
dustries  by  means  of  short,  industrial  courses,  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  task  to  be  of  service  in  this  connection. 

To  judge  from  our  correspondence  and  the  personal  visits  of 
many  manufacturers,  it  seems  the  industries  are  realizing  that  the 
government  laboratory  at  Pittsburgh  is  at  their  service  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  country  at  large  and  the  industries  in  par¬ 
ticular  can  best  be  served  by  close  and  intimate  co-operation  with 
the  bureau  whose  aim  it  is  to  obtain  new  facts  and  correlate  old 
ones  for  the  benefit  of  the  important  field  which  it  endeavors  to 
cover.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

President  Rodgers:  If  any  one  wishes  to  ask  Prof.  Blein- 
inger  any  questions  in  connection  with  this  work,  he  will  be 
glad  to  answer  same. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  in  the  soft  brick  pier  the 
52,400  represented  the  crushing  strain  of  that  brick  column. 

Prof.  Bleininger:  Yes,  sir. 

W.  P.  Blair:  I  would  just  like  to  say  one  word  in  regard 
to  this  matter  and  that  is,  that  there  is  not  enough  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  brick  men  in  the  country.  Prof.  Blein¬ 


inger  says,  they  had  a  difficult  time  to  get  brick  men  to  send 
brick  into  the  laboratory  to  enable  them  to  make  these  studies. 
He  also  said  that  the  mortar  is  a  very  important  feature  in 
connection  with  the  brick  work  and  the  study  of  the  strength 
of  piers.  There  is  going  to  come  a  time,  he  is  going  to  ask  for 
sand  and  I  hope  the  brickmakers  of  this  country  will  help  him 
out. 

Prof.  Bleininger:  We  will  want  sand  such  as  is  used  for 
grouting  brick  paving. 

W.  P.  Blair:  When  this  committee  undertook  the  study  of 
brick  construction  and  the  use  of  brick  in  this  country  the 
first  thing  they  considered  was  that  there  was  no  data  at  all. 
The  colleges  all  over  the  country  can  get  statistics  for  the 
study  of  concrete  and  we  will  want  to  use  this  preliminary 
work  that  we  may  have  some  statistics  for  the  study  of  brick 
work,  and  I  think  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  Prof.  Bleininger 
should  receive  the  cordial  co-operation  of  every  brickmaker  in 
this  country.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  do  not  think  the  manufacturers  generally 
understand  the  significance  of  this  work.  There  was  quite  a 
discussion  on  this  subje.ct  at  the  last  convention,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  if  the  brickmakers  understood  the  significance  and 
the  value  of  this  work,  they  would  not  hold  back  the  brick  nec¬ 
essary  for  this  testing.  I  recently  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Randall 
relative  to  the  tests  made  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  I 
want  to  ask  if  that  work  is  in  connection  with  these  same 
tests. 

Prof.  Bleininger:  Not  exactly,  but  it  is  mixed  up  with  it 
all  right.  The  thing  you  refer  to  is  the  work  of  the  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Testing  Materials  and  of  course 
studying  brick  piers  we  must  not  confine  our  work  to  brick 
piers,  but  we  must  also  study  individual  work,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  in  calling  for  brick  from  the  different 
plants. 

Mr.  Ittner:  We  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  send  brick 
for  the  brick  piers,  also  if  you  wish  them. 

President  Rodgers:  Have  you  confined  your  request  for 
brick  to  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  on  account  of  the  freight? 
If  you  cannot  get  satisfactory  results  there  if  you  will  come 
a  little  farther  West,  I  will  assure  you  we  will  very  gladly 
come  to  your  assistance. 

Prof.  Bleininger:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

G.  W.  Wheat,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  One  thought  that  will  be 
interesting  to  the  brick  manufacturers  to  show  the  importance 
of  the  question  brought  out  by  Mr.  Blair.  I  have  recently  tak¬ 
en  the  plans  for  a  large  building  that  has  been  designed  in 
concrete  a  wall  70  feet  wide,  400  feet  long,  four  stories  high, 
probably  with  two  additional  stories  added  later.  The  reason 
it  was  designed  in  concrete,  and  while  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
question  of  expense  of  designing,  this  man  was  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  man  and  he  always  has  as  few  helpers  as  he  can  get 
along  with,  and  they  had  use  of  the  established  details  that 
had  been  adopted  by  reinforced  concrete  construction.  He 
puts  out  his  plans  and  permits  the  contractor  to  prepare  one 
of  the  systems  he  is  most  familiar  with  and  he  could  get  all 
the  data  and  the  tables  furnished  him  for  concrete  work.  It  is 
a  question  of  putting  together  units  and  he  gets  better  profits 
out  of  the  work  and  the  profit  is  what  the  architect  is  after.  I 
followed  that  thing  for  a  long  time  and  found  why  the  brick 
man  lost  the  job,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  architect  de¬ 
signed  in  concrete.  ■ 

President  Rodgers:  That  is  a  very  valuable  pointer  for 
all  of  us. 

Secretary  Randall:  There  is  only  one  more  paper  on  the 
program  and  I  am  sure  we  will  have  time  to  hear  Mr.  Millar 
before  we  adjourn.  Mr.  Millar  got  a  telegram  this  morning 
from  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  entertained  us  so  royally  at 
Toronto  recently.  It  says,  “Hurry  back,  I  am  ready  for  more 
chicken.  This  town  is  going  slow  since  you  left.  Remember 
me  to  Jack  and  John.  Tell  Ed  to  take  a  street  car;  they  come 
cheaper  than  red  taxies.  (Signed)  Dan  Lochrie.”  This  tele¬ 
gram  is  certainly  interesting  to  our  Canada  delegation.  Mr. 
Millar  is  present  and  has  a  paper  on  “Profit  and  Loss  in 
Brickmaking.” 

Chas.  A.  Millar,  Toronto:  If  I  followed  my  conviction  I 
would  not  read  this  paper  at  all  this  morning,  because  every¬ 
body  is  wanting  to  get  away.  However,  it  will  only  take  me 
about  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  I  am  not  going  to  elaborate 
on  it  at  all.  Secretary  Randall  gave  me  two  or  three  topics 


to  choose  from  and  I  took  this  one  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  easy.  Most  of  us  in  Toronto  are  in  the  common  brick 
business,  but  we  make  a  great  many  face  brick,  that  is,  stock 
brick,  and  for  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  good  business, 
but  the  last  six  or  eight  months  it  has  been  a  little  slow. 

PROFIT.  AND  DOSS  IN  THE  BRICK  BUSINESS. 

BY  C.  A;  MILLAR,  TORONTO,  ONT.,  CANADA. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention'. 

To  those  outside  the  trade  in  which  you  and  I  are  engaged  the 
title  of  this  paper  may  seem  absurd,  as,  to  many,  there  seems  only 
one  side  to  t lie  business,  and  that,,  a  profit  or  how  big  a  dividend 
may  be  declared.  With  the  one  idea  in  mind  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  topic,  and  as  business  men,  we  are  to  look  at  it  fair 
and  square,  and  deal  with  the'  facts  first  hand  then  show  to  the 
investing  public  that  bricks  are  not  all  made  or  lined  with  gold.  It 
Is  a  simple  process  to  dig  your  material  from  old  mother  earth, 
manufacture  it  into  bricks  and  sell  it  at  from  eight  to  twenty-five 
dollars  per  M  according  to  different  grades  manufactured,  but  be¬ 
fore  this  part  of  the  business  is  reached,  a  tedious  and  expensive 
process  must  be  gone  through,  which  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  here  to  men  who  have  made  a  life-long  study  of  clays.  The 
secret  of  success  in  any  line  of  manufactured  goods  is  to  have  a 
market  where  your  output,  whether  large  or  small,  can  be  disposed 
of  without  costing  too  much.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  writer  has 
vivid  recollections  of  a  promoter  who  had  invented  a  wonderful 
soap,  guaranteed  to  take  out  all  the  dirt  from  soiled  linen,  soiled 
skin  or  even  soiled  characters.  There  was  no  doubt  the  product  had 
merit,  and,  as  I  had  just  returned  from  a  six  months’  holiday,  this 
certainly  looked  good.  “Getting  in  on  the  ground  floor,’'  as  the  say¬ 
ing  is,  by  putting  up  $1,000  for  a  start  and  several  thousand  after¬ 
wards,  the  company  was  launched.  Machinery  was  bought  and 
manufacturing  started.  Several  hundred  cases  were  practically 
given  away  to  advertise  the  goods.  We  found  the  people  would  take 
all  you  wished  to  give  away,  but  if  they  had  to  buy  they  would  get 
what  they  always  used.  I  have  traveled  six  hundred  miles  to  sell 
six  cases,  on  which  the  total  profit,  if  manufactured  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  would  probably  have  been  $5.00,  and  my  expenses  $50.  A 
“To  Let”  sign  was  soon  on  the  factory  again.  The  inventor  is  still 
dreaming  of  millions,  while  he  borrows  a  few  dollars  from  his 
friends  until  lie  sells  the  patent  right.  It  would  have  cost  several 
hundred  thousand  to  create  a  market.  Most  of  our  large  brick 
plants  are  situated  near  the  larger  cities  on  which  they  depend  for 
their  market,  some  near  enough  to  haul  by  team  or  motor  truck, 
some  a  few  miles  out  shipping  in  on  cars.  The  nearer  the  city  the 
more  expensive  is  land,  and  some  men  figure  that  by  buying  outside 
freight  rates  are  easier  than  interest  charges.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
come  to  some  conclusion  in  the  matter.  About  ten  acres  is  a  small 
enough  amount  of  land  on  which  to  build  a  plant.  We  will  say  this 
is  worth  $5,000  per  acre,  so  we  have  $50,000  tied  up  in  land.  To 
put  up  a  plant  of  say  ten  million  capacity  yearly,  with  all  necessary 
equipment,  kilns,  etc.,  would  cost  $50,000  more.  Before  a  start  has 
been  made  you  have  paid  out,  or  made  yourself  responsible  for 
$100,000,  or  an  interest  charge  for  a  start  of  $6,500  annually.  Work¬ 
ing  capacity  must  be  had,  so  the  banker  is  consulted  and  he  con¬ 
sents  to  advance,  say  $10,000)  providing  you  turn  over  to  him  all 
you  own,  brickyard,  house,  mortgages,  life  insurance,  etc.,  and  by 
the  time  you  are  ready  to  run  you  have  $10,000  per  year  for  interest 
charges.  What  should  a  man  make  on  an  investment  of  this  kind  to 
make  it  pay?  Having  in  mind  the  thought  that  this  man  is  mak¬ 
ing  ten  million  annually,  he  cannot  afford  to  make  less  than  $2.50 
per  M  net  profit  on  his  output,  or  a  few  years  hence,  when  the  plant 
and  kilns  need  repairs,  he  will  have  nothing  to  make  them  with. 
By  the  time  a  man  figures  his  overhead  expenses  and  underground 
expenses  and  surface  expenses,  he  will  find  that,  with  the  smoke  from 
the  kilns,  his  profits  have  gone  skyward.  While  this  is  what  should 
be  made,  what  are  the  facts?  In  a  great  many  instances  the  brick 
men  are  not  associated  in  any  way,  one  man  quoting  one  price  and 
another  still  lower,  until  life  is  cut  out  of  the  business,  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  is  playing  them  for  sucker,  and  some  one,  I  am  sure,  is 
saying  now,  what  is  the  remedy?  First.  Belief  in  your  business — 
that  you  have  the  best  building  material  on  earth,  for  God  Himself 
formed  the  first  temple,  “Adam,”  from  the  “dust  of  the  ground,” 
and  “breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life.”  Second.  Publicity.  Let 
the  people  know  by  advertising  what  you  have  to  sell.  Third.  Or¬ 
ganization.  Fourth.  Open  price  for  your  own  community. 

Let  me  enlarge  a  little  on  one  or  two  of  these  headings,  as  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  to  your  business  lies  right  here.  Are  you  satisfied 
that  you  have  the  best  building  material  in  the  world?  If  not,  you 
cannot  convince  anyone  else  you  have.  Does  your  product  show 
that  you  have  breathed  into  them  the  best  in  you,  or  does  any  old 
thing  go  and  you  expect  to  put  them  through  in  a  jam  and  get  a 
good  price  for  the  same?  If  you  belong  to  that  class  you  have  only 
a  third-rate  building  material  and  are  probably  now  getting  more 
than  it  is  worth.  It  costs  no  more  to  handle  bricks  right  than 
wrong.  Watcli  every  stage  from  day  to  day,  always  trying  to  im¬ 
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prove  your  ware,  and  soon  you  will  I  ave  a  No.  1  article.  Only  to¬ 
day,  talking  to  a  neighbor  briekmaker— note  we  are  on  speaking 
terms — lie  said,  “It  will  lie  impossible  to  sell  brick  at  a  given  price 
and  compete  with  sand  lime.”  And  I  answered,  "I  am  not  in  the 
same  class,  nor  am  I  wanting  to  compete  with  them.”  Sand  lime 
may  be  all  right  for  a  horse  house  or  outhouse,  but  for  a  dwelling 
where  some  class  is  required,  show  them  you  have  the  goods.  There 
is  just  as  much  difference  in  bricks  as  in  straw  hats,  you  can  buy 
one  for  ten  cents  or  a  Panama  at  $20.  Put  class  into  your  ware  and 
get  the  price.  When  you  have  a  good  article  let  the  people  know 
what  you  have  to  sell.  Many  of  us  are  content  so  long  as  we  get 
rid  of  our  output,  and  feel  llatteied  that  we  have  the  trade  without 
advertising.  Why  not  double  up  and  push  the  business  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  push  you? 

In  any  community  where  there  is  competition  an  organization  is 
a  great  help.  If  possible  have  an  open  price  on  the  different  lines 
manufactured.  Have  faith  in  your  neighbor  and  it  is  wonderful 
what  can  be  accomplished.  I  know  some  are  saying:  “Now  if  he 
had  such  men  to  deal  witli  as  we  have  lie  wouldn’t  go  far.”  But 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  man  in  tills  or  any  other  line  of  business  for 
fun,  and  if  you  can  show  him  how  to  make  more  money  you  im¬ 
mediately  interest  him.  If,  through  a  simple  plan  of  operation  you 
increase  the  price  of  brick  50  cents  per  M  surely  your  time  is  not 
wasted.  Suppose  you  only  make  two  or  three  million  per  year,  you 
have  made  for  yourself  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  extra  profit,  and  many 
a  man  is  putting  in  twelve  months  hard  labor  for  less.  Ever  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  we  have,  without  doubt,  the  world’s  best  build- 
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ing  material.  Also  try  and  improve  your  ware.  Breathe  life  into  it, 
make  it  distinct  and  classy.  Let  the  people  know  by  advertising 
what  you  have  to  sell.  Give  good  value  for  all  you  get.  Treat 
every  man  square  and  your  balance  sheet  will  show,  after  twelve 
months,  that  your  work  has  not  been  for  naught.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  failures  in  this  or  any  other  business  is  lack  of  knowledge 
or  no  executive  ability.  How  can  a  man  make  a  success  out  of  a 
business  of  which  he  knows  little  or  nothing.  In  our  city  we  have 
doctors,  dentists,  jewelers,  woollen  manufacturers  and  hotelkeepers, 
all  attracted  to  the  business  by  the  lure  of  large  profits  and  the  like¬ 
lihood  is  that  a  few  years  hence  some  one  else  will  own  the  business 
and  they  will  have  the  experience.  I  have  in  mind  one  man  who  has 
had  the  best  chance  to  be  a  millionaire  in  the  brick  business  that  I 
know,  he  having  owned  one  of  the  best  deposits  in  the  world.  But  as 
he  had  not  the  faculty  of  showing  men  how  to  go  ahead,  and  as  he 
was  always  wishing  to  be  dressed  up,  with  a  handkerchief  tucked 
up  his  sleeve,  he  failed.  Today  he  is  an  oil  salesman  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  are  worth  millions.  There  is  no  place  on  a  brickyard  for 
dudes,  and  the  man  who  has  chosen  that  vocation  must  be  down  to 
overalls  and  shirt  if  it  is  to  be  a  success.  One  cannot  be  too  care¬ 
ful  in  regard  to  the  testing  of  a  clay  bank,  its  location,  absence  of 
limestone  or  ginger  stone,  access  to  water  and  a  dozen  other  es¬ 
sential  features  which  make  for  failure  or  success.  When  one  stops 
to  consider  the  amount  of  money  absolutely  wasted  in  our  business 
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or  by  men  anxious  to  get  into  the  industry,  it  is  amazing.  Not  long 
ago  I  visited  a  large  plant  where  three-quarters  of  a  million  had 
been  spent  on  equipment,  and  the  superintendent  told  me  that  their 
permanent  waterway  would  cost  $25,000  to  put  in,  being  miles  away. 
I  visited  another  plant  last  summer  where  four  splendid  down-draft 
kilns  had  been  built,  only  to  find  that  after  these  had  been  erected 
the  clay  was  unsuitable,  containing  too  much  limestone.  These  are 
only  one  or  two  instances  where  many  could  be  given,  and  where 
you  could  supplement,  I  am  sure,  but  these  only  show  how  careful 
one  should  be  in  locating.  A  great  amount  of  money  has  been  lost 
in  experimenting  with  clays,  kilns,  etc.,  and  has  been  the  gateway 
through  which  many  have  passed  out  of  business.  While  it  is  all 
interesting,  a  man  should  not  drop  a  sure  thing  for  a  shadow.  Hold 
to  your  regular  line  and  experiment  cautiously  on  the  side.  I  have 
known  as  experiment  with  kilns  to  waste  a  year’s  profits.  So  far 
slow.  There  is  profit  in  the  brick  business  if  run  right,  and  there 
surely  is  loss  if  run  wrong.  It  is  up  to  you  to  say  which  it  is  to  be. 
(Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

President  Rodgers:  I  am  sure  this  association  appreciates 
Mr.  Millar’s  kindness  in  coming  from  the  far  North  to  read  us 
this  paper.  If  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Millar  any  questions,  the 
paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

A.  E.  Huckins,  Champaign,  Ill.:  I  believe  there  is  one 
thing  this  association  ought  to  do;  we  are  all  together  here 
and  there  are  machine  men  in  the  organization  and  I  believe 
they  will  agree  to  this  sentiment.  That  is,  the  organization 
ought  to  take  a  stand  against  the  promotion  of  plants  and 
the  testing  of  clays  by  machinery  companies.  That  action 
ought  to  be  taken  so  we  could  get  somewhere. 


R.  T.  Stull,  Champaign,  Ill. 


Mr.  Deckman:  Right  you  are. 

President  Rodgers:  Gentlemen,  we  must  now  adjourn  in 
order  to  enable  our  members  to  get  their  lunch  and  take  the 
two  o’clock  train  for  Slidell.  We  stand  adjourned  until  eight 
o’clock  this  evening. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 


Friday,  March  6,  1914,  8:30  P.  M. 

President  Rodgers:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  We 
have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  completing  our  program, 
and  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  announce  the  first  in  order. 

Secretary  Randall:  We  really  finished  the  formal  papers, 
with  the  exception  of  that  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  with  us 
this  morning  but  does  not  appear  to  be  present  now,  nor  have 
I  a  copy  of  his  paper  on  the  subject,  “Advantages  of  Gas-Fired 
Continuous  Kilns  Over  Coal-Fired  Kilns.”  This  brings  us  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  the  chair¬ 
man  has  asked  me  to  read  for  him. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESOEUTIONS  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers 

Association: 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  leave  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report : 

Whereas,  We  have  been  so  royally  entertained  during  our  stay 
in  the  “City  Care  Forgot,”  and  have  been  the  recipients  of  such 
warm  hospitality  extended  by  the  local  committee,  headed  by  our 


esteemed  new  third  Vice-President  Fritz  Salmen,  and  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  representatives  of  New  Orleans,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  and  deep  appreciation  of 
this  Association  be  extended  to  them,  one  and  all. 

Whereas,  The  choice  of  New  Orleans  has  proven  a  wise  selec¬ 
tion  and  has  enabled  a  number  of  our  old  time  members,  and  two 
of  our  beloved  charter  members,  D.  V.  Purington  and  J.  A.  Blaffer, 
to  be  with  us  again  after  several  years  absence  due  to  conditions 
of  their  health  and  location,  and 

Whereas,  The  holding  of  the  convention  in  the  Crescent  City 
has  enabled  many  southern  clay  workers  to  participate  in  its  bene¬ 
fits  and  social  delights,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  be  congratulated  upon  their  wise 
decision  to  meet  here  in  New  Orleans. 

Whereas,  The  program  has  proven  one  of  the  best  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Association  due  to  the  splendid  papers  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  and 

Whereas,  We  feel  deeply  indebted  to  those  who  have  so  ably 
contributed  to  our  literature,  thereby  advancing  the  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  the  clay  industry  of  our  great  country,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  give  expression  in  this  manner  of  our  keen 
appreciation  of  their  efforts  and  the  valuable  service  rendered, 

Whereas,  The  officers  of  the  Association  have  so  willingly  and 
untiringly  devoted  their  time  and  energies  towards  furthering  the 
usefulness  of  the  organization,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  them  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
unselfish  work  performed. 

Whereas,  The  importance  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  has  been  so  forcefully  brought  to  our  attention  through 
several  sources  and  since  the  chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Metallurgy  of  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  has 
requested  the  earnest  co-operation  with  that  bureau  in  promulgat¬ 
ing  same,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  be  urged  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  assist  and  promote  such  a  worthy 
enterprise. 

Whereas,  A  number  of  our  members  have  answered  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  the  grim  reaper  since  we  last  met,  including  T.  C.  Lundy, 
T.  L.  Herbert,  Francis  Hyde,  V.  H.  Whitney,  Jas.  F.  Irwin  and  C. 
O.  Phillips,  and 

/ 

Whereas,  In  their  deaths  our  Association  has  sustained  a  deep 
loss  which  we  greatly  deplore,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  their  families  our  deepest  heart¬ 
felt  sympathy  and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  their  bereaved  relatives. 

(Signed)  CHAS.  F.  CLIPPERT,  Chairman, 

H.  C.  KLEYMEYER, 

J.  POST, 

E.  A.  POE, 

A.  H.  SHEPPARD, 

R.  B.  FRIZZELL, 

WARREN  ITTNER, 

WARREN  GRIFFIS'S, 

•  Committee. 

President  Rodgers:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Sibley:  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

Mr.  Kleymeyer:  I  second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  This  completes  the  program,  unless 
some  member  has  something  to  bring  before  this  convention. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  I  move  we  adjourn,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Hummert:  Second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Kaufman, 
the  promoter  of  the  coming  exposition,  wants  to  talk  to  us 
about  it. 

Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Kaufman  is  in  his  room  and  I  will  see  if 
I  can  get  him. 

Convention  After-thoughts. 

F.  L.  Brown,  Fairliope,  Ala.:  Mr.  President,  while  we  are 
waiting  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  something  which 
I  think  wrould  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  clayworkers.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  of  you  people  have  heard  about  the  Houston  plan 
of  taxation.  I  don’t  suppose  any  of  you  were  ever  well 
pleased  with  the  plan  of  taxation  you  have*  in  your  town. 
You  don’t  like  to  have  the  assessor  come  around  and  see  you. 
I  don’t  suppose  any  of  you  ever  give  your  property  in  to  the 
assessor.  You  know  if  you  do,  you  are  getting  robbed,  be- 
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cause  nobody  else  does.  Here  is  a  plan  relative  to  vacant 
lots  that  is  very  important  to  the  brick  industry.  A  man 
comes  to  town  and  wants  to  build  a  house  or  factory,  or  some¬ 
thing  ot  the  kind,  he  finds  he  has  something  to  pay  out.  He 
finds  a  vacant  lot  and  finds  a  great  big  price  attached  to  it,  and 
1  ver>'  likely  leaves  the  town  on  account  of  it.  If  he  can  get 
a  vacant  lot  at  a  decent  price  he  would  probably  put  a  build¬ 
ing  on  it  and  he  is  going  to  be  assessed  for  doing  that— that 
is,  it  will  be  an  improved  lot.  If  a  man  goes  out  and  buys  up 
a  lot  of  vacant  lots,  he  gets  a  low  taxation,  he  holds  them  for 
speculation,  and  the  brick  man  loses  a  chance  to  do  business. 
If  somebody  would  build  on  the  lot,  then  he  would  get  a 
chance  to  do  business.  In  Houston,  they  are  taxing  lots  as 
near  their  face  value  as  they  possibly  can.  This  discourages 
the  vacant  lot  industry  and  encourages  building.  It  is  also 
a  good  thing  for  the  merchant,  because  he  doesn't  do  any 
business  with  vacant  lots.  Really,  there  should  be  no  tax  on 
industry  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  go 
to  work  and  build  a  brick  plant  and  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  something  that  everybody  wants  you  to  do.  If  you 
build  a  good  road  running  out  into  the  country,  it  does  not 
increase  the  value  of  the  house  or  cottage,  but  it  does  increase 
the  value  of  land.  The  value  of  land  is  a  value  made  by  com¬ 
munity,  and  there  should  be  absolutely  no  tax  on  the  product 
of  labor.  If  they  would  abolish  that,  we  would  sell  a  whole 
lot  more  brick;  there  would  be  more  building  going  on;  more 
people  would  build  fire-proof  houses  instead  of  fire  traps,  as 
they  do  today.  I  think  the  brickmaker  who  does  pay  a  little 
bit  of  attention  to  the  matter  of  taxes  and  politics  in  a  town 
is  not  doing  all  he  should  for  himself  and  his  business.  If  you 
will  look  into  the  matter  a  little  you  will  find  taxes  discourage 
building  and  business  in  every  form,  and  is  not  a  good  thing 
for  the  brick  manufacturer.  (Applause.) 

President  Rodgers:  Has  anyone  else  anything  they  desire 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  convention? 

C  harles  Heckman:  Prom  what  I  understand,  Mr.  Kaufman 
does  not  care  to  appear  before  the  convention  and  make  a  plea 
for  contribution  of  brick  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  expect  it.  Perhaps  there  are  other  interests 
that  are  more  wide-awake  than  we  may  seem  to  be  by  our 
attitude.  From  the  talk  I  hear,  perhaps  he  had  better  look  else¬ 
where. 

Secretary  Randall:  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  no  com¬ 
munication  has  reached  us  officially  from  Mr.  Kaufman. 

Mr.  Wells:  I  understood  a  committee  had  been  appointed. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  only  committee  appointed  during 
this  convention  is  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  I  am 
sure  no  communication  was  presented  to  them.  The  conven¬ 
tion  has  been  rather  peculiar  in  this  respect.  No  resolutions 
have  been  presented  this  week.  I  do  not  believe  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  before  in  the  twenty-eight  years  of  the  history  of  the 
association.  We  have  had  such  exceptionally  good  papers,  and 
then,  the  pleasure  features  of  the  week  have  been  so  great, 
that  the  time  allowed  for  miscellaneous  discussion  has  been 
limited. 

Mr.  Hummert:  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  If 
a  brick  house  is  cleaned  by  the  sand-blast  system,  will  it 
damage  the  house,  or  make  it  damp? 

A  Member:  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  make  any  difference 

at  all. 

Mr.  Hummert:  There  was  a  school  building,  a  business 
,  house  and  one  church,  built  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and 
even  bricklayers  said  you  will  spoil  the  building.  The  school 
house  was  built  of  hand-made  brick,  a  hard  burned  brick. 
When  the  house  was  built,  a  hand-made  brick  was  rolled  and 
sanded,  and  the  man  who  made  these  brick  made  a  very  soft 
;  mud  and  he  had  to  use  a  good  deal  of  sand,  and  it  left  cracks 
or  wrinkles.  They  claimed  that  the  sand  blast  would  take  the 
,  gloss  off.  and  taking  the  gloss  off  would  make  the  brick  more 
porous,  and  when  it  would  rain  or  freeze  the  dampness  would 
penetrate  and  make  the  building  damp.  I  wanted  to  prove  it 
and  so  we  had  the  church  cleaned,  and  you  could  see  these 
creases  in  the  brick,  that  did  not  show  before  the  building  was 
cleaned.  You  see,  when  the  new  hand-made  brick  building 
was  built,  the  sand  was  in  the  creases.  But  in  course  of  time, 
it  washed  out  and  the  old  building  did  not  show  the  rolling 
creases,  as  we  called  them  years  ago,  as  much  as  after  the 
building  was  cleaned.  As  far  as  the  dampness  is  concerned. 

1  said  they  were  not  taking  anything  away  from  the  house 


that  made  it  more  dry  or  warm.  It  only  goes  to  show  that 
whenever  you  build,  you  should  get  the  hardest  brick  for  the 
outside  walls.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  making  hand-made 
brick,  they  did  not  want  a  brick  burned  so  hard.  They  wanted 
to  keep  them  nice  and  square,  and  the  result  was  the  brick 
were  not  burned  so  hard. 

Christopher  Steadman,  New  York  City:  The  cleaning  of 
buildings  by  sand  blasting  is  not  permitted  by  architects  in 
New  York  City  because  it  cuts  the  skin  off  and  the  brick  will 
accumulate  more  dirt  after  the  skin  has  been  taken  off. 

Mr.  Hummert:  That  will  apply  to  soft  brick,  but  we  are 
not  supposed  to  make  any  more  soft  brick.  I  advise  every¬ 
body  to  burn  their  brick  hard.  As  I  told  you,  there  are  brick- 
makers  in  my  town  who  make  soft  mud  brick,  and  I  said  to 
them,  “Why  don’t  you  burn  them  hard,  and  you  will  save  fuel 
by  it?  I  told  them,  “Look  here,  we  are  fighting  concrete, 
claiming  concrete  will  make  a  damp  building,  and  here  you 
are  furnishing  the  ammunition  for  these  fellows  to  fire  at  us 
by  burning  your  brick  soft.  A  soft  brick  will  make  a  damp 
house,  while  a  hard  brick  will  not.  If  you  want  to  furnish  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  concrete  men  to  fight  us  with,  just  go  on  building 
your  house  with  soft  burned  brick.  It  will  be  as  damp  as  a 
concrete  building.”  I  don’t  think  a  sand  blast  will  hurt  a  hard 
burned  brick.  You  take  a  dry  pressed  brick,  you  can  clean 
them  with  all  the  sand  you  want  to  and  it  will  never  take  off 
the  gloss. 

Mr.  Blair:  Why  sand  blast  a  wall  to  clean  it? 

Mr.  Steadman:  Sand  blasting  is  very  powerful  and  it  takes 
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the  skin  off  the  brick,  and  then  the  brick  gets  dirty  again  very 
quickly. 

Mr.  Blair:  Here  is  the  point  in  regard  to  a  brick  wall. 
If  you  have  brick  in  the  wall  that  is  thoroughly  vitrified,  it 
will  clean  so  much  better  with  water  than  sand  blasting. 

Mr.  Steadman:  That  is  what  the  architects  claim.  That 
brick  will  clean  much  better  with  water  or  some  other  liquid. 
There  are  very  few  vitrified  brick  used  in  ordinary  buildings  in 
New  York.  They  are  all  face  brick,  and  the  face  brick  is  not 
a  vitrified  brick,  and  a  common  brick,  of  course,  is  not  as  hard 
as  vitrified  brick.  They  don’t  allow  any  soft  brick  in  New 
York.  They  have  to  use  hard  brick.  They  cannot  ship  soft 
brick  into  New  York,  or  light  hards. 

What  is  a  Light  Hard  Brick? 

Mr.  Mayer:  The  gentleman  made  a  statement  that  they 
did  not  use  any  hard  light  brick.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
he  meant  when  he  said  light  hard  brick.  If  it  is  light  common 
brick,  such  as  they  make  on  the  Hudson  river.  I  have  seen 
some  there  that  are  neither  light  nor  hard,  so  I  want  him  to 
explain  what  he  meant  by  a  light  hard  brick. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  want  to  know,  also,  what  he  means  by  a  face 
brick. 

Mr.  Steadman:  Any  high  grade  brick  you  use  in  building 
that  can  be  used  on  the  outside  wall.  A  light  hard  brick  is 
a  brick  not  burned  hard  enough  for  a  face  brick.  All  brick 
not  hard  burned  are  rejected.  A  hard  burned  brick  is  one 
that  is  hard  enough  to  stand  any  pressure  for  any  building, 
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whether  inside  or  out.  For  instance,  we  furnished  the  brick 
for  the  Woolworth  building,  and  they  were  used  for  backing 
and  for  partition  walls,  but  they  could  not  use  them  on  the 
outside.  They  wanted  something  in  the  way  of  a  fancy  brick. 
This  is  generally  understood  by  brickmakers  and  architects. 

Mr.  Blair:  It  may  appear  that  I  am  asking  some  insincere, 
foolish  question,  but  most  of  us  realize  that  we  have  nothing 
definite  to  go  by,  and  when  you  say  a  hard  burned  brick,  that 
is  from  your  experience,  and  may  mean  something  to  you  in 
your  experience  in  New  York  City.  But  when  you  say  a  hard 
burned  brick,  it  may  mean  one  thing  in  Chicago  and  another 
thing  in  San  Francisco.  We  are  trying,  and  we  hope,  by  or 
through  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  to  bring  into  use  a  name 
that  will  describe  a  brick  that  we  will  all  know  what  a  man 
means  when  he  says  a  hard  burned  brick.  It  will  not  mean 
one  thing  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  another  thing  in 
another  part  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  if  you  specify  the 
use  of  hard  burned  brick  for  face  brick  in  New  York,  what 
kind  of  brick  would  you  compel  to  be  used?  A  hard  burned 
brick  differs  in  price,  sometimes  more  than  $20.00  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Steadman:  When  I  say  a  hard  burned  common  brick, 
I  mean  a  hard  burned  common  brick,  that  are  commonly 
known  as  Hudson  River  brick,  accepted  by  architects  and  en¬ 
gineers  in  the  business.  They  will  stand  frost  and  fire  and 
will  not  be  destroyed  by  flood  or  time.  When  I  say  hard 
burned,  common  brick,  I  mean  a  brick  that  will  be  accepted  by 
the  best  engineers  and  architects  for  any  purpose.  They  could 
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be  used  for  face  brick,  but  they  want  a  better  looking  brick 
for  an  outside  wall. 

Alfred  Yates:  We  usually  understand  a  hard  burned  brick 
is  one  that  will  stand  a  12  per  cent  absorption  test. 

Mr.  Hummert:  I  do  not  see  why  a  sand  blast  would  make 
the  brick  any  softer.  If  it  is  a  soft  brick,  it  will  make  the 
building  damp  before  it  is  sand  blasted.  If  the  architect  ob¬ 
jects,  I  believe  it  is  on  account  of  the  mortar.  A  good  sand 
blast  will  take  out  the  mortar  joints,  and  he  has  to  close  up 
the  mortar  joints,  especially  around  the  corners.  This  was 
done  in  the  building  I  referred  to.  We  had  it  in  the  agreement 
that  the  contractor  was  to  repair  all  the  mortar  joints  which 
were  damaged  and  see  that  they  were  left  in  good  condition. 
They  had  to  go  over  the  building  and  smooth  it  all  down. 

Mr.  Mayer:  I  can  readily  see  that  a  sand  blast  would  take 
the  fine  skin  off  and  leave  the  coarser  part  subject  to  moisture. 
Why  let  that  be  done?  Why  not  veneer  the  building  with 
vitrified  brick,  and  if  that  can’t  be  done,  tear  down  the  build¬ 
ing  and  build  a  new  one?  (Laughter.) 

President  Rodgers:  We  started  this  informal  discussion 
to  pass  away  the  time  and  it  has  been  very  interesting,  but  we 
have  with  us  now  the  gentleman  who  is  connected  with  the 
Exposition  of  Big  Ideas.  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Kaufman. 

The  Efficiency  Exposition  Idea. 

Herbert  Kaufman:  I  think  we  have  one  common  interest. 
This  is  likely  to  be  a  brick  exposition.  I  would  like  to  say  for 
your  sake  that  we  have  gone  over  the  whole  situation  and 
have  determined  that  brick  was  the  best  thing  to  use.  Our 
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idea  of  using  brick  was  largely  because  in  building  the  Ex- 
posifion  of  Big  Ideas  we  wanted  something  new  in  exposition 
buildings  and  we  wanted  to  save  the  enormous  waste  of  mil¬ 
lions  in  ornamental  arches  and  columns,  etc.  We  want  an 
exposition  of  ideas  rather  than  buildings.  It  happened  that  we 
were  very  fortunately  placed  in  New  Orleans,  in  a  city  unique 
in  more  ways  than  one.  A  city  whose  architecture  was  unique, 
because  here  was  developed  the  type  of  renaissance  which  is 
so  different  from  any  other  part  of  the  country,  partly  Span¬ 
ish  and  partly  French,  and  incorporating  peculiar  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  perhaps  the  best  workers  the  world  ever  knew.  We 
did  it  for  economy’s  sake.  We  did  it  for  we  have  very  little 
time.  We  are  going  to  build  our  exposition  by  November.  We 
are  going  to  reproduce  old  Creole  New  Orleans.  We  are  going 
to  take  one  hundred  acres  or  so  outside  the  city  and  recon¬ 
struct  a  typical  Creole  city  of  200  or  250  years  ago.  They 
wonder  how  we  can  do  it  by  the  close  of  1914.  They  are 
going  to  be  brick  buildings.  We  do  not  require  any  style  for 
special  statuary.  We  already  have  in  the  city  enough  of  the 
material  we  desire.  Even  old  courts  and  fountains  are  in¬ 
corporated  without  going  to  the  usual  expense  of  designing. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  think  I  ought  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  exposition.  First  of  all,  because  it  is  an  exposition 
in  perhaps  the  oldest  city  in  America  and  a  city  which  requires 
the  new  ideas  more  perhaps  than  any  other  big  city  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  because  it  is  going  to  have  within  the  next  ten  years  the 
greatest  responsibility  that  is  going  to  fall  to  any  city.  The 
trade  has  shifted  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  canal.  South 
America  has  hardly  been  prospected  or  exploited  and  offers 
the  greatest  expanse  of  natural  resources  of  the  twentieth 
century.  In  addition  to  that  we  are  going  to  have  an  enormous 
increase  in  western  trade.  China  suddenly  awakened  and  her 
people,  naturally  a  manufacturing  and  producing  people,  rep¬ 
resent  an  enormous  opportunity  of  the  West  to  exploit  their 
raw  material.  This  city,  most  by  reason  of  its  location,  will 
be  developed  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  its  people  and  will  grow 
more  and  more  with  the  development  of  our  river  navigation, 
that  takes  the  traffic  of  the  richest  section  of  the  country,  500 
miles  in  area.  Immediately  next  to  Central  America  and  di¬ 
rectly  above  South  America,  this  city  must  expand  faster  al¬ 
most  than  her  ability  to  readjust  herself  and  take  care  of  the 
enormous  trade  which  will  be  thrust  upon  her  North  and 
South.  There  is  one  thing  she  needs  very  badly,  she  needs 
efficiency  just  as  the  brick  business  needs  it.  I  will  repeat 
that,  for  I  used  to  be  in  the  cement  business.  Needs  it  as 
badly  as  the  brick  business  needs  efficiency  and  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  Big  Ideas  will  stand  for  efficiency.  Human  efficiency, 
industrial  efficiency,  educational  efficiency,  mental  efficiency; 
how  to  do  the  hardest  thing  in  the  easiest  way,  in  the  quickest 
time;  how  to  teach  the  world  that  the  clock  is  the  measure  of 
things  and  the  world  loses  no  time.  A  misunderstanding  of 
that  is  responsible  for  the  condition  the  brick  man  is  in  as 
compared  with  cement.  In  the  cement  business  men  started 
to  exploit  the  product  at  the  most  fortunate  period  of  the  en 
tire  industry,  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  beginning  to 
realize  the  value  of  efficiency.  They  said,  why,  we  need  faster 
methods,  and  the  cement  man  came  away  clean  at  the  stretch. 
Brick  is  cheap,  but  the  labor  of  handling  brick  is  dear.  It  is 
cost  of  sweat  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  case  of  brick  and 
mortar  that  makes  brick  construction  comparatively  expensive. 
I  am  not  here  to  talk  your  business  to  you,  but  I  said  that 
much  to  let  you  know  that  your  biggest  cost  is  not  the  cost 
of  raw  materials,  but  raw  labor  and  lack  of  methods  in  han¬ 
dling  same.  We  are  wasteful.  We  have  just  come  out  of  an 
age  of  vandalism  and  dissipation,  which,  if  continued  for  fifty 
more  years,  would  have  impoverished  ten  future  generations 
of  their  rights.  This  is  especially  true  of  this  country,  where 
we  have  shown  an  utter  disregard  of  the  sources  of  wealth  and 
a  disregard  of  the  theories  of  conservation.  That  is  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  the  Exposition  of  Big  Ideas.  We  are 
going  to  teach  efficiency  in  all  forms.  We  are  going  to  have 
the  first  exposition  of  efficiency,  we  are  going  to  have  a  build¬ 
ing  devoted  to  efficiency.  We  are  going  to  bring  there  the 
masters  of  efficiency  from  all  over  the  world.  The  moving 
picture  has  been  developed  to  such  a  stage  that  where  previous 
expositions  were  museums  of  art  and  uninteresting  mechanical 
forms,  we  can  render  graphic  and  vivid  scenes  of  entire  in¬ 
dustries  from  the  production  of  the  raw  material  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  article,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  9 
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would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the  scope  of  our  plan  if  we 
were  not  able  to  adapt  the  moving  picture  scheme;  it  would 
require  200,000  acres  to  have  what  we  are  going  to  show  in 
moving  pictures.  We  are  going  to  have  Bureau  of  Waste  and 
Refuse.  It  has  been  shown  that  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted 
every  year.  I  can  remember  that,  within  five  years,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company  put  its  first  chemist  in  the  plant 
to  see  if  he  could  not  do  something  with  the  scraps  which 
they  had  thrown  away,  and  they  declared  a  dividend  the  first 
year  out  of  the  money  made  by  the  use  of  these  scraps,  which 
they  had  thrown  away,  of  $364,000.  Just  think  of  it,  the  first 
year,  out  of  useless  stuff  which  previously  had  been  thrown 
away  and  the  chemist  had  found  use  for.  The  American  Tin 
Can  Company  within  one  year,  found  that  the  small  scraps 
of  tin  which  they  had  been  throwing  away  as  useless,  found 
that  it  was  economy  to  use  this  waste  all  over  again,  and  I 
cannot  figure  the  proportion  of  profit  they  made  out  of  the 
stuff  they  had  been  throwing  away.  Take  for  example,  the 
modern  methods  used  in  laying  brick.  I  have  seen  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  handling  brick.  I  am  connected  with  eighty-four  publi¬ 
cations,  and  I  know  bricklaying  is  carried  on  comparatively  in 
the  same  primitive  manner  that  brick  was  first  laid.  My 
father  did  not  know  that  brick  could  be  laid  differently.  There 
is  a  tremendous  revolution  taking  place,  a  revolution  that  is 
effecting  every  type  of  industry.  There  was  a  time  when  a 
man  could  sit  down  and  figure  out  his  wear  and  tear  on  his 
machinery.  He  cannot  do  that  today  because  competition 
junks  machinery  now.  I  have  known  firms  to  scrap  machinery 
which  was  giving  perfect  satisfaction  twenty-four  hours  before. 
We  are  going  to  see  what  we  can  do  with  minutes.  Minutes 
are  a  source  of  wealth  and  the  man  who  can  use  his  seconds 
is  the  man  who  is  going  to  land  on  top.  We  have  just  emerged 
from  a  great  orgie  of  system  and  we  confuse  it  with  method. 
A  man  becomes  nullified,  his  efficiency  becomes  nullified,  with 
too  much  system.  Efficiency  is  a  reaction  against  it. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  first  building  devoted  to  adver¬ 
tising,  we  are  going  to  bring  the  best  men  there  who  are 
handling  advertising  problems.  We  are  going  to  have  the  first 
building  devoted  to  pest  fighting.  We  have  discovered  that 
the  farmer  has  a  silent  partner  who  eats  half  his  crops,  the 
bugs  and  worms  and  vermin  of  the  field  and  certain  types  of 
these  pests  devour  one-half  of  the  products  of  the  field  today. 
So  we  are  going  to  handle  that  subject  and  see  what  we  can 
do  to  reduce  the  ravages  of  our  wasteful  factors  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  high  cost  of  living. 

Now,  for  the  educational  part.  We  will  have  a  Monteressi 
School  in  operation.  We  are  going  to  do  the  things  which  are 
likely  to  happen  within  the  next  five  years,  instead  of  having 
museums  to  commemorate  the  performances  of  the  past.  Any 
important  piece  of  machinery  today  requires  on  an  average 
of  five  years  to  grow  from  the  model  stage  to  general  dis- 

(tribution  as  an  accepted  device.  It  takes  an  average  of  five 
years  after  a  man  has  perfected  a  fair  size  and  intricate  piece 
of  machinery  before  special  dies  can  be  made  and  the  special 
machine  can  be  built.  '  To  produce  the  machine  in  sufficient 
marketable  quantities  to  establish  his  reputation  and  manu¬ 
facture  his  product  to  distribute  it  to  the  trade.  I  understand 
ill  that.  I  have  run  that  very  side.  Therefore,  it  is  a  very 
mportant  and  vital  thing  in  any  field  to  be  able  to  market  its 
jroducts,  and  we  are  going  to  teach  the  world  how  to  antici- 
>ate  economic  improvements.  There  was  the  stenograph 
ypewriter.  I  think  there  must  be  some  people  in  the  room 
vho  have  heard  of  it,  a  typewriter  that  produces  stenographic 
lotes.  Some  people  knew  about  it  eight  years  ago.  The  first 
nachines  were  wrecked  because  it  took  too  much  time  and 
oo  much  capital  to  get  it  before  the  public.  I  have  seen  ex- 
’ensive  machinery  purchased  at  the  first  of  the  year,  junked 
aside  of  five  months,  simply  because  they  could  not  afford  to 
perate  it.  Simply  because  machinery  10  per  cent  more  effi- 
ient  made  its  appearance  and  the  quicker  they  installed  the 
lachine,  the  sooner  they  were  able  to  earn  back  the  money 
ar  its  purchase,  while  a  new  device  was  being  improved.  We 
re  going  to  show  the  things  which  have  never  been  done  be- 
Dre.  We  will  have  a  hall  of  new  ideas,  a  hall  of  new  inven- 
ions.  We  shall  call  on  the  people  who  are  doing  new  things 
nd  inventing  new  things,  to  show  them  here  in  New  Orleans 
)r  us.  We  propose  to  have  every  institution  of  learning  in 
ie  United  States,  from  the  big  universities  to  the  smaller 
iboratories,  back  of  our  project.  Mayor  Behrnman,  of  this 


city,  informed  me  that  the  letters  which  have  poured  in  to 
him,  as  a  result  of  one  letter  sent  out,  have  been  enormous. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  which  interests  the 
brick  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  type  of  people  in  New  Orleans  in  which  you  are  spe¬ 
cially  interested.  They  are  coming  here  because  they  have 
business  here.  There  will  be  something  to  learn  and  some¬ 
thing  to  study.  In  addition  to  that,  we  will  be  practically  pub¬ 
lishing  in  New  Orleans  a  magazine  of  advanced  ideas,  of 
things  which  we  will  be  doing  and  the  things  we  will  be  show 
ing,  and  the  things  which  have  been  done,  and  so  far  as  gen 
eral  publicity  is  concerned,  we  will  have  more  publicity  than 
has  ever  been  given  to  a  similar  project,  because  we  will  be 
doing  more  things  here  in  New  Orleans  than  any  exposition 
since  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 

We  have  been  working  on  our  exposition  since  the  first  of 
December,  but  we  launched  it  on  Monday.  Our  first  work  is 
to  tell  the  people  all  we  have  been  doing.  We  have  been  work¬ 
ing  with  the  factory  workers.  The  plan  has  appealed  to  the 
laborers  to  such  an  extent  that  70  per  cent  of  the  houses  to 
which  our  men  have  gone  has  endorsed  the  project.  The  clear¬ 
ing  houses  have  endorsed  the  project.  The  banks  are  back  of 
it.  Such  public  utilities  as  the  Street  Car  Companies  have 
contributed  $25,000,  and  the  hotels  are  back  of  the  project. 
We  are  trying  to  make  the  exposition  a  model  of  efficiency. 
We  are  going  to  finish  it  before  the  close  of  1914,  and  it  is 
the  question  of  the  best  and  quickest  medium  with  which  to 
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do  it.  Some  people  say  it  is  brick.  It  happens  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  that  we  are,  to  repeat  my  opening  remark, 
somewhat  committed  to  brick,  by  reproducing  a  brick  city. 
I  have  told  you  about  it  from  our  viewpoint.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  how  it  should  appeal  to  the  brick  man.  This  expo¬ 
sition  is  going  to  have  more  new  features  to  exploit  than  any 
previous  exposition  has  had  and  is  going  to  get  more  attention 
from  the  press.  It  seems  to  me  like  it  is  an  opportunity  for 
advertising,  for  if  we  can  build  these  brick  buildings  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  we  have  done  away  with  the  greatest  factor  in 
the  cost  of  building  with  brick,  it  will  be  a  big  thing  for  brick 
manufacturers.  If  we  can  develop  before  the  country  at  large, 
and  resurrect  for  the  architects  a  brick  renaissance,  which' 
will  be  familiar  to  millions  and  millions  of  readers,  due  to  our 
press  work,  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  a  great  advertisement 
for  brick  manufacturers  and  for  brick.  That,  of  course,  is  my 
viewpoint,  which  is  merely  superficial.  I  have  told  you  about 
our  plans,  and  now,  if  there  are  any  questions  anyone  wants 
to  ask,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

General  Discussion. 

Mr.  Steadman:  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  how  long  it  will 
take  a  New  Orleans  man  to  lay  a  thousand  brick? 

Mr.  Kaufman:  That  is  a  question  that  you  have  all  gone 
over;  that  is  your  secret  and  not  mine.  You  have  said  it  costs 
more  to  lay  brick  than  for  the  brick  itself. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  How  do  you  expect  the  bricklayers  to  be 
able  to  put  these  buildings  up  in  the  time  you  mention? 

Mr.  Kaufman:  Some  bricklayers  take  more  time  than 
others. 
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Mr.  Steadman:  Can’t  you  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of 
how  the  New  Orleans  bricklayer  works? 

Mr.  Kaufman:  I  do  not  know,  I  am  not  a  local  man,  but 
I  have  seen  such  advanced  methods  as  the  Gilbreath’s  method 
and  by  the  application  of  efficiency,  the  brick  could  be  laid  in 
a  different  way,  and  if  everybody  in  the  brick  business  could 
think  as  he  did,  we  could  apply  this  efficiency  method  to 
bricklaying. 

Mr.  Steadman:  I  may  say  for  the  benefit  of  my  brother 
brickmakers,  that  Mr.  Gilbreath  did  not  revolutionize  brick¬ 
laying  in  New  York  City.  It  costs  as  much  to  lay  brick  now 
as  it  ever  did.  The  Mason’s  Unions  are  too  strong. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  That  is  theory,  in  fact  he  did  produce  his 
work  in  very  much  less  time. 

Mr.  Steadman:  Mr.  Gilbreath  did  some  very  fine  work;  he 
did  brick  work  faster  than  brick  have  ever  been  laid  before 
in  the  world,  but  not  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Mayer:  That  would  not  worry  me;  if  I  understand 
right,  this  exposition  will  be  on  such  a  splendid  scale  of  effi¬ 
ciency  that  they  will  innoculate  the  bricklayers  with  the  serum 
of  efficiency  so  that  they  can  do  this  thing  in  double  quick 
time.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Kaufman:  If  a  thing  cannot  be  done,  it  is  simply  a 
question  that  the  people  did  not  think  hard  enough,  that  it 
is  not  done. 

Mr.  Steadman:  It  is  a  fact  that  the  greatest  thing  the 
brick  man  has  to  contend  with  is  the  laying  of  brick.  The 
bricklayer  gets  more  for  laying  the  brick,  than  the  brickman 
does  for  making  them. 
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Mr.  Kaufman:  I  will  tell  you  something,  gentlemen.  Every 
new  idea  has  been  fought.  The  majority  of  people  do  not 
think  They  stop  and  ask  how  did  the  man  do  it  yesterday. 
You  cannot  do  that  now.  Yesterday’s  information  is  a  very 
poor  guide  for  tomorrow’s  progress.  You  take  any  city,  I 
don’t  care  whether  it  is  here,  London,  Paris  or  anywhere  else. 
If  you  bring  all  kinds  of  people,  we  have  all  kinds  of  problems. 
They  will  find  after  all  that  their  problems  are  the  greater 
ones  You  know  there  was  a  time  when  a  man  chopped  a 
tree  down,  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  man 
who  had  a  house  down  along  about  Vicksburg  did  not  care 
how  many  trees  he  cut  down,  but  when  his  house  was  washed 
away,  he  discovered  he  was  a  partner  of  the  man  up  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.  There  was  a  time,  when  a 
paper  mill  could  pollute  a  stream  as  they  pleased,  until  typhoid 
began  to  appear  200  miles  down  the  river.  Just  now  every¬ 
body  is  wondering  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  unemployed  laboring 
man  Inventions  have  made  improvements  so  fast  and  the 
man  who  is  working  with  just  his  hands,  is  the  one  who 
suffers.  We  must  recognize  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  machinery  today  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
whatever  a  hand  can  do  a  machine  can  do,  and  will  be  found 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mayer:  Find  one  to  do  bricklaying. 

Mr  Kaufman:  Before  you  do  that,  you  have  got  to  learn 
to  use  hands  better.  Take  a  little  thing  like  getting  together 


in  the  brick  business.  The  reason  you  haven’t  gotten  to¬ 
gether  is  because  you  have  not  considered  it  seriously  enough. 
We  have  some  hard  problems  to  deal  with  down  here.  Some 
great  big  social  problems.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  help  your  industry. 

Mr.  Brown:  If  you  make  a  man  more  efficient,  adding 
more  hand  efficiency,  then  having  more  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery,  won’t  you  only  have  more  men  out  of  employment? 

Mr.  Kaufman:  What  we  are  coming  to  is  this.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  is,  that  machinery  has  benefited  labor  and 
not  hurt  labor.  The  men  have  simply  been  paid  to  operate 
the  machine,  they  have  increased  their  own  efficiency.  Take 
for  example,  your  own  business.  Bricklaying  has  become  too 
expensive;  then,  the  more  expensive  bricklaying  has  become 
the  less  opportunity  for  bricklayers.  I  once  lived  on  an  island 
off  the  British  coast  and  we  tried  to  get  the  property-holders 
to  save  the  beach  and  the  breakwater,  but  there  were  a  dozen 
property-holders,  and  each  fellow  was  afraid  the  other  fellow 
was  going  to  save  too  much  beach,  and  they  could  not  get 
together,  and  finally  they  were  all  trying  to  get  on  the  same 
boat.  It  seems  to  me  it’s  for  you  fellows  to  get  together  and 
save  the  breakwater.  Efficiency  is  the  sanest  and  most  intel¬ 
ligent  manner  of  doing  things.  It  enables  a  man  to  do  his 
work  more  easily;  it  divides  the  line  between  the  purchaser 
and  worker.  Each  one  makes  more.  Anything  less,  I  do  not 
understand  as  efficiency.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  so  in 
your  business  or  not,  but  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  basic  lines 
are  the  same  wherever  applied.  If  the  brick  business  needs 
efficiency,  then  the  man  who  is  making  the  brick,  needs  to 
study  how  he  can  stay  in  the  brick  business,  because  if  the 
brick  business  does  not  expand,  labor  is  not  going  to  expand. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  have  an  exposition  down  here  that  will 
prove  to  the  whole  community  that  they  are  partners,  that  a 
man  cannot  pollute  a  stream,  can’t  cut  down  a  tree,  can’t  spoil 
the  child  by  child  labor,  without  effecting  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  These  things  are  simply  common  sense,  but  we  have 
a  whole  lot  of  things  to  talk  over,  man  to  man  and  woman  to 
woman. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  suppose  everyone  in  this  house  is  agreed  that 
we  need  efficiency.  Nearly  everyone  in  this  house  is  agreed 
that  we  can  get  greater  efficiency  if  we  had  a  perfect  organ¬ 
ization  for  efficiency.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  exert 
efficiency  for  organization. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  Comprehension  first,  a  bigger  comprehen¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Blair:  Just  one  thing  more,  and  then  I  would  like  to 
have  you  go  to  it.  You  say  lack  of  comprehension;  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  is  that  or  not.  If  I  made  brick  out  in  Indiana, 
Brother  Smith  makes  brick  out  in  Omaha,  and  Mr.  Mayer 
makes  brick  out  in  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  and  Brother  Eisenhart  out 
in  New  York,  it  may  be  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  might 
get  their  heads  together  and  I  will  be  out  in  Indiana  and 
Brother  Salmen  down  here  in  New  Orleans.  He  says,  well,  I 
am  afraid  to  join  in  with  those  fellows  way  up  there  for  fear 
they  will  get  the  harvest.  It  will  put  five  cents  more  in  their 
hands  than  I  will  get  down  here  in  New  Orleans.  Do  you 
catch  my  point? 

Mr.  Kaufman:  I  do,  it  is  the  old,  old  story.  The  old  char¬ 
acteristic  of  human  nature  that  men  prefer  to  get  poor  to¬ 
gether  rather  than  get  rich  together.  It  has  occurred  time 
and  time  again.  The  only  time  they  get  together  is  when 
yellow  fever  or  some  other  pestilence  strikes  a  town,  and  then 
they  will  fight  together,  hand  in  hand.  You  cannot  increase 
the  scope  of  any  industry  until  you  get  rid  of  this  one  thing 

Mr.  Mayer:  I  can  help  the  gentleman  in  his  idea  of  carry 
ing  efficiency  to  such  an  extreme  because  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
dreamer  myself,  but  I  would  like  to  know,  figuring  out  from 
your  scientific  ultimate  of  efficiency,  just  what  you  expect  the 
brickmakers  to  do. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deprive  them  frorr 
an  opportunity  to  give.  I  will  tell  you  frankly  with  such  £ 
hearty  and  wholesouled  invitation,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  whai 
I  think.  If  I  were  in  the  brick  business,  I  would  do  my  bes 
to  advertise  the  brick  business.  Well,  there  are  ways  yoi 
can  do  this.  I  used  to  be  an  advertising  man,  and  spent  at 
high  as  $650,000  a  year  for  one  company.  How  many  member: 
are  there  in  this  association? 

Secretary  Randall:  Close  to  700. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  Why  don’t  you  brick  men  get  together  an< 
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make  this  a  brick  exposition?  Yourselves  and  New  Orleans 
are  going  to  benefit  by  it  more  than  anybody  else.  I  have  told 
you  why  we  are  holding  it  down  here  in  this  great  city  of  op¬ 
portunities.  It  is  going  to  develop  as  no  other  city  has  ever 
developed.  Why  don’t  you  advertise  the  brick  business  and 
contribute  the  brick  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  enormous  bene¬ 
fit  that  will  come  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Blair:  A  fellow  don’t  usually  go  down  in  his  pocket 
until  he  knows  the  price.  How  much  brick  will  it  take? 

Mr.  Kaufman:  Ten  million. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wheat:  I  have  been  studying  the  question  for 
some  time,  of  how  to  increase  the  use  of  brick,  or  how  we 
could  most  efficiently  house  the  people  of  New  England.  We 
have  had  a  most  remarkable  co-operation  from  the  engineers 
and  the  press,  in  the  way  of  housing  the  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  most  permanently.  A  gentleman  from  Texas  tells  me 
that  brick  are  delivered  on  the  job  at  $9.00  per  thousand,  and 
the  bricklayer  gets  $7.00  a  day  of  eight  hours.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  International  Bricklayers’  Union, 
asking  co-operation  of  the  New  York  legislature  in  the  passing 
of  a  bill  preventing  the  building  of  three-story  houses  of  any¬ 
thing  else  but  brick.  This  will  all  come  together  in  a  moment. 
In  the  same  letter  asking  for  this  co-operation,  the  gentleman 
told  me  they  had  decided  at  the  national  convention  that  they 
would  establish  a  brick  plant  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  make  brick 
cheaper.  How  can  we  expect  the  bricklayer  to  look  at  the 
thing  through  our  eyes  until  we  can  get  down  to  the  basis  of 
common  sense?  I  have  had  experience  of  convincing  contrac¬ 
tors,  the  past  year,  it  would  pay  them  to  build  their  own 
houses  of  brick  instead  of  frame.  I  found  it  was  no  one  thing 
that  engendered  the  ill  feeling  of  the  bricklayer  toward  the 
brickmakers,  but  he  simply  did  not  know.  I  spent  an  after¬ 
noon  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  London.  We  came  up 
against  a  pillar,  and  I  said  “I  wonder  what  it  is”?  I  walked 
clear  around  it,  and  I  found  carved  there,  ‘‘There  is  no 
drunkenness  but  ignorance.”  As  I  have  been  getting  in  touch 
with  bricklayers,  and  frankly  talked  things  over  with  them, 

I  am  convinced  we  have  to  ask  their  co-operation.  We  have 
never  done  it  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
criticism.  I  have  found  them  men  just  as  intelligent  as  the 
average  brick  manufacturer  when  it  comes  to  co-operation. 
They  can  go  out  and  build  a  plant  to  make  brick  to  put  them 
on  the  job.  The  situation  is  ridiculous,  as  I  have  just  said, 
when  wre  cannot  get  together  and  support  a  bricklaying  school 
anywhere,  and  yet  we  are  supposed  to  be  intelligent.  There 
is  another  point  I  want  to  mention.  We  found  we  built  about 
$200,000,000  worth  of  construction,  in  1912.  The  whole  United 
States  built  about  $1,000,000,000.  Of  course,  much  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  reports,  but  we  did  about  one-fiftli  of  the  con¬ 
struction  in  the  United  States.  We  have  better  methods  of 
getting  reports.  Out  of  the  $200,000,000,  considerable  more  than 
one-half  was  frame  construction.  A  concrete  analysis  shows 
that  $75,000,000  worth  of  brick  houses  were  built  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  1912.  There  should  have  been  more,  and  there  is  no 
other  answer  except  ignorance. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  Suppose  you  could  turn  around  and  build 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  a  permanent  exhibit  of  brick. 
Suppose  you  could  build  a  most  interesting  exhibit  of  brick 
and  have  back  of  it  the  fact  that  the  most  intelligent  methods 
were  applied  and  handled  in  the  most  finished  manner;  the 
time  was  such  and  such,  and  a  record  was  made  of  erecting 
an  exposition  which  was  conducted  in  a  manner  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  press.  Isn’t  something  bound  to  come  of  it. 
Isn’t  it  an  awfully  cheap  permanent  advertisement  for  the 
brick  people,  seriously  considered? 

Mr.  Steadman:  In  this  connection,  we  would  like  to  know 
how  many  brick  would  be  used,  and  what  care  would  be  used 
in  laying  up  these  buildings?  When  the  United  States  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  built  their  buildings  of  concrete,  every  paper 
in  the  country  printed  half  a  column  on  it,  and  every  architect 
and  engineer  knew  that  the  plant  was  built  of  concrete,  and 
everybody  started  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  Here,  it  strikes  me,  is  an  opportunity  to 
try  something  on  neutral  grounds.  Here,  if  ever,  there  is  a 
chance  to  try  and  find  how  effective  you  can  work  out  this 
problem.  It  is  for  the  purpose  such  as  this,  an  eminently  na¬ 
tional,  educational  problem  for  the  betterment  of  the  country. 
If  you  would  come  to  some  sort  of  an  agreement  and  give  it  a 
good  test,  there  would  not  be  personal  profit,  but  be  built  in 


the  name  of  the  industry,  in  the  name  of  progress. 

Mr.  Wheat:  You  say  10,000,000  brick.  Brick  are  not 
worth  more  than  $10.00  on  the  job. 

A  Member:  The  brick  would  not  be,  but  the  freight 
would  be. 

Mr.  Wells:  It  would  be  about  600  cars  of  brick.  There  are 
10,000  brickmakers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  possibly 
a  part  of  them  not  now  in  active  operation.  Well,  say  8,000. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  it  looks  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
can  do  it,  by  making  the  proper  sort  of  a  campaign,  that 
10,000,000  brick  could  be  obtained  for  this  exposition  in  ample 
time  to  satisfy  Mr.  Kaufman's  requirements.  Before  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  discussed  this  evening,  and  in  talking  with  one  or  two 
persons  this  afternoon,  there  is  a  sentiment  that  this  is  an 
uncertain  proposition.  What  assurance  can  Mr.  Kaufman  give 
that  there  is  to  be  an  exposition  at  all.  Why  go  ahead  and 
start  a  big  campaign  when  there  may  be  no  exposition?  That 
is  the  question  that  interests  these  brickmakers  more  than 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  I  can  give  you  this  assurance.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Orleans  National  Bank,  the  president  of  the 
Hibernian  National  Bank,  the  president  of  the  Street  Railway 
Company,  the  president  of  the  New  Orleans  Light  and  Power 
Company,  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel  and  the  other  members 
of  the  board  have  notified  me  to  start  the  clock  on  Monday 
morning,  and  the  exposition  will  be  built. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion.  This 
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proposition  that  comes  from  you  and  this  talk  is  of  mutual 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  we  succeed  in  furnishing  the 
brick  and  enjoy  the  benefit  tnat  comes  from  that.  That  is 
so  much  assistance  to  the  exposition,  and  naturally  New  Or¬ 
leans  would  be  very  foolish  to  do  otherwise.  If  you  do  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  out  of  the  brick  people  enough  brick  to  build 
these  buildings,  I  recall  that  last  year,  at  Chicago,  we  had  a 
speech  by  the  vice  president  of  the  International  Bricklayers’ 
Union,  in  which  he  said— I  may  not  get  his  words — but  the 
essence  was  that  the  bricklayers  would  meet  us  more  than 
half  way  in  any  proposition  that  was  to  the  benefit  of  us  both. 
Now,  if  the  brick  men  furnish  the  brick,  is  it  possible  that 
you  might  get  the  bricklayers’  union  to  lay  up  the  brick  for 
you?  That  would  be  quite  a  lift  for  you  and  lighten  your 
burdens  very  considerably. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  We  now  have  ninety-two  acres  of  land 
owned  by  the  exposition  company.  The  land  is  now  selling 
around  there  for  $3,000  an  acre.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
the  exposition  company  has  got  that  is  going  to  develop  in 
the  growth  of  New  Orleans.  Furthermore,  in  the  plans  that 
were  endorsed  by  the  clearing  house  and  at  the  request  of 
the  clearing  house,  after  investigation,  the  bankers  were  ad¬ 
vised  this  week  to  stand  by  the  exposition.  The  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  whose  original  appropriation  was  $25,000,  as  a 
result,  has  increased  their  appropriation  to  $75,000.  I  believe 
we  will  be  able  to  make  dividends  on  our  proposition.  The 
Omaha  exposition,  with  a  far  greater  handicap,  with  far  less 
to  justify  it,  paid  92  per  cent,  within  8  per  cent  of  the  amount 
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sition,  but  we  would  be  glad  to  issue  stock  dollar  for  dollar 
against  anything  the  brick  manufacturers  will  contribute.  One 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  brick  will  mean  $100,000 
worth  of  stock.  I  do  not  say  that  they  will  get  back  that  much 
money,  but  I  do  say  this,  that  the  exposition  owns  land  that 
will  be  worth  the  full  value  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Mayer:  You  made  a  statement  here  a  while  ago  that 
the  agriculturist,  or  the  producer  of  product  from  the  land, 
had  a  silent  partner  that,  in  various  ways,  devoured  half  of 
the  crop.  You  also  made  another  statement  that  it  was  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  cement  business  that  at  its  beginning,  with  no 
particular  effort  on  their  part,  they  had  a  clean  page  to  start 
with.  Now,  I  would  understand  by  that,  that  they  were  not 
hampered  by  past  history,  nor  did  it  have  a  silent  partner 
such  as  the  agriculturist  has.  I  can  readily  see  what  you 
mean,  because  cement  can  be  handled  by  the  cheapest  kind 
of  labor.  There  is  no  union  in  cement  construction  that 
charges  70  cents  an  hour.  Now,  I  would  compare  the  brick 
business  to  the  agricultural  business.  We  have  a  silent  part¬ 
ner  which  devours  50  per  cent  of  our  output,  the  bricklayer. 
Now,  if  this  scheme  was  carried  out,  this  efficiency  propa¬ 
ganda,  would  there  be  any  guarantee  that  this  efficiency  would 
be  applied  to  the  bricklayer,  that  we  would  be  released  from 
that  menace?  I  want  to  say,  to  start  with,  that  someone  said 
it  would  cost  the  brickmakers  about  1  y2  cents  a  thousand, 
on  the  brick  made  in  the  United  States.  I  will  go  you  one  bet¬ 
ter,  that  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  3  cents  a  thousand  for  all 
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we  make  if  we  could  get  rid  of  this  pest  that  devours  50  per 
cent  of  our  output,  so  we  could  get  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
cement  man. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  Is  there  anything  in  the  world  that  will 
help  to  solve  the  general  situation  that  the  getting  together 
of  the  men  that  have  proved  that  efficiency  methods  and  co¬ 
operation  do  pay?  I  tell  you  why  you  don’t  get  anywhere. 
You  brick  men  talk  to  the  brick  men  and  the  bricklayers  talk 
to  the  bricklayers,  and  the  public  don’t  know  anything  about 
it.  If  there  is  a  problem  it  is  a  national  problem.  If  it  is  a 
problem  that  is  a  burden,  if  it  is  a  misunderstanding,  it  is  a 
misunderstanding  that  is  costing  money. 

Mr.  Wheat:  I  want  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the  brick 
man  who  says  “I  am  opposed  to  the  bricklayers’  union,”  is 
unfortunate,  and  the  bricklayers’  union  that  says  “we  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  brick  manufacturer,”  is  equally  unfortunate.  We 
can  reach  an  understanding  with  the  bricklayers,  I  am  sure, 
and  I  speak  from  my  limited  experience.  I  will  assure  any 
responsible  committee  that,  with  the  proper  sort  of  backing 
and  the  proper  sort  of  guarantee,  I  can  go  over  one-fourth  of 
the  United  States  and  in  a  few  months  raise  half  of  that 
money,  and  I  will  not  do  it  by  putting  up  a  battle  between  the 
brick  men  and  the  bricklayers.  I  think  my  experience  during 
the  past  five  years  in  the  brick  trade  will  enable  me  to  pre¬ 
sent  that  to  every  fair-minded  man  that  a  cent  a  thousand 
will  do  it.  The  Hudson  River  section  makes  a  billion,  the 
Chicago  section  makes  a  billion,  New  England  makes  600,- 
000,000,  and  I  am  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  situation 
in  those  three  localities  to  feel  sure  that  we  can  get  the  entire 


co-operation  of  those  three  districts,  but  we  can  never  solve 
the  problem  until  we  forget  all  the  past,  and  remember  what 
Mr.  Casson  said  the  other  day,  take  our  headlight  off  the 
stern  and  put  it  on  the  front. 

Secretary  Randall:  When  the  proposition  first  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  you  began  to  offer  figures,  immediately  the  sug¬ 
gestion  came  to  my  mind,  if  it  was  so  easy  to  raise  that  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  money  here  locally,  that  there  was  no  great 
need  to  solicit  so  small  a  part  of  it  from  the  brickmakers  of 
the  country  at  large.  The  thought  comes  in  connection  with 
that  which  you  may  not  have  thought  of  at  all.  You  know 
there  was  an  exposition  at  Jamestown  some  years  ago,  and  they 
put  up  permanent  brick  buildings,  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  it.  The  government  gave  them  several  million  dollars,  but 
the  exposition  was  a  miserable  failure.  Why?  Because  the 
idea  got  out  that  those  who  built  the  brick  buildings  were 
speculating  on  the  credulity  of  the  public  and  the  government. 
Now,  this  efficiency  exposition,  as  Mr.  Kaufman  pictures 
it,  is  a  great  thing  if  it  can  be  accomplished,  but  a 
great  big  IF  stands  in  the  way.  Doubting  Thomases  are  born 
that  way,  you  know.  Should  the  efficiency  movement  succeed, 
is  it  really  going  to  help  the  bricklayer  and  the  trade  at 
large?  Is  it  going  to  help  the  brickmakers  under1  the  present 
conditions?  As  Mr.  Steadman  told  you,  the  bricklayers’  unions 
are  so  powerful,  if  you  double  their  efficiency,  they  will  im¬ 
mediately  halve  their  hours.  Of  course,  inventions  come  thick 
and  fast,  but  not  so  fast  sometimes  as  you  think.  Mr.  Kauf¬ 
man  spoke  of  the  stenotype  machine  that  is  now  being  made. 
Why,  at  our  Memphis  convention  in  1888,  a  gentleman  re¬ 
ported  our  convention,  using  a  mechanical  device  for  taking 
down  notes.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  the  stenotype  machine. 
My  friend,  Gates,  was  at  that  convention,”  with  those  big,  soul¬ 
ful  eyes  of  his,  and  he  stood  up  and  talked  to  the  crowd  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  in  that  winning  way  he  has,  and  he  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  the  stenographer.  He  stopped,  and  a  scared 
look  came  over  his  face,  and  he  said:  “My  God,  are  you 
taking  down  what  I  am  saying?”  That  same  stenographer 
I  met  a  few  months  ago  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  he  was 
using  identically  the  same  machine  he  was  using  twenty-six 
years  ago,  and  his  machine  is  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
stenotype  machine.  If  it  takes  twenty-six  years  to  develop 
that  sort  of  a  little  mechanical  device,  we  would  have  to  go 
some  to  achieve  the  wonderful  results  hinted  at  in  the  method 
of  laying  brick.  I  do  not  want  to  throw  cold  water  on  any 
important  project.  If  we  could  do  anything  like  the  wonderful 
things  that  have  been  suggested,  it  would  be  all  right,  but 
I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  In  the  hands  of  unskilled  and  incompetent 
men  nothing  may  be  accomplished.  I  have  been  living  with 
great  men.  I  have  been  living  with  John  Patterson,  with 
Edward  H.  Bates  and  such  men,  who  are  ready  to  promote  the 
new  ideas,  but  new  ideas  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  men  do 
not  count  for  much.  Here  is  the  oldest  city  in  America,  with 
more  advantages  than  any  other  city,  and  she  has  not  pro¬ 
gressed  like  Chicago,  with  not  one-half  her  advantages. 

Mi\  Randall:  Chicago  has  developed  and  grown  partly 
because  of  the  wonderful  energy  of  the  men  who  landed  there, 
and  partly  because  she  lies  midway  between  two  oceans. 
New  Orleans  does  not  lie  in  the  direct  line  of  travel,  and  could 
not  develop  as  Chicago  has  even  with  her  wonderful  resources. 
My  guess  is  that  New  Orleans  is  going  to  develop  wonderfully 
in  the  near  future,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  compare  New  Orleans, 
in  the  southern  end  of  this  country,  with  Chicago,  lying  about 
midway  on  the  direct  line  of  travel  between  two  coasts. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  It  was  my  business  for  years  to  deal  with 
the  men  who  made  Chicago,  and  it  was  made  more  by  men 
than  by  location.  All  cities  are  made  by  men,  by  men  of  en¬ 
terprise.  Everything  is  made  by  men,  and  men  who  believe 
it  can  be  done,  and  there  were  six  men  down  here  who  believe 
this  exposition  could  be  built,  against  the  whole  community 
who  believed  it  could  not. 

Mr.  Wells:  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  this  afternoon  and 
this  evening  upon  this  subject,  some  expressing  themselves 
that  it  can  be  done,  others  that  it  cannot  be  done,  and  others 
that  we  should  try  to  do  it.  The  only  way  to  do  a  thing  is  to 
go  to  work  and  do  it.  There  are  too  many  I-can’t-do-it  men 
among  the  brick  men.  Let  us  say  now,  we  can  do  it,  and  go 
ahead  and  do  it. 

Mr.  Millar:  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  word  in  edgewise 
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I  happen  to  be  the  president  of  the  Canadian  National  Clay- 
workers’  Association  and  I  want  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Kaufman 
came  to  our  convention  and  put  a  thing  like  this  to  us  and 
showed  us  where  we  were  going  to  get  the  advertisement  in 
this  thing,  I  would  stand  up  and  say  we  will  get  the  brick 
and  put  this  thing  through. 

Mr.  McCannell:  A  city  in  our  country  had  a  centennial 
last  summer.  They  built  a  house,  and  completed  it,  from  the 
cellar  to  the  roof  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  the  success  of 
the  centennial,  and  everybody  asked  what  it  was  built  of.  It 
was  built  of  brick.  I  cannot  see  why  the  brickmakers  don’t 
jump  at  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Huckins:  I  do  not  feel  that  at  this  time  that  this 
convention  will  get  anywhere  on  this  proposition  now,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  proper  committee, 
whether  it  be  the  Executive  Committee  or  otherwise.  We 
have  our  local  representative,  Mr.  Salmen,  and  1  think  we  will 
not  get  anywhere  until  the  brickmakers  know  what  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Randall:  This  is  being  talked  of  as  a  big  advertising 
proposition.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  throw  out  the  slightest 
intimation  that  advertising  does  not  pay.  It  does — it  pays 
the  fellow  that  gets  the  advertising.  That  is  a  cinch.  We 
are  standing  in  a  beautiful  room,  in  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  world.  This  great  brick  and  terra  cotta  building  is  a 
standing  advertisement  of  the  merits  of  brick  and  terra  cotta. 
It  is  a  greater  advertisement  than  any  buildings  built  on  the 
exposition  grounds.  We  have  just  such  buildings  all  over  this 
country,  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  derive  such  enormous 
value  of  advertising  from  any  comparatively  small  bunch  of 
brick  buildings  erected  anywhere  for  any  such  purpose.  I 
am  open  to  conviction,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  group  of 
buildings  such  as  have  been  spoken  of  will  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  brick  in  the  United  States  to  any  extent.  We  have 
beautiful  brick  buildings  in  Chicago  and  all  over  this  country 
and  people  are  growing  more  and  more  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  brick  architecture.  I  believe  the  Building  Brick 
Association  did  more  to  promote  the  brick  industry  in  this 
country  in  its  brief  existence  than  could  possibly  be  done  by 
any  such  movement  as  you  suggest  here.  This  is  my  personal 
belief,  and  you  can  take  it  as  such.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  see  the  immense,  fabulous  benefit  that  is  to  come  to  the 
brick  industry.  If  you  can  show  me  I  am  wrong,  I  wish  you 
would  do  it. 

Mr.  Rorick:  When  there  is  a  big  hotel  to  be  built,  the 
newspapers  don’t  take  it  up  and  herald  it  because  it  is  to  be 
built  of  brick  and  terra  cotta.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a 
permanent  exposition  has  been  attempted,  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  will  be  given  it  that  is  not  the  case  when  an  individual 
or  a  company  put  up  a  big  building  or  a  hotel  of  brick  and 


terra  cotta. 

Mr.  Blair:  Just  take  it  for  granted  now  that  this  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  brick  men  are  going  to  come  across  and  are  going 
to  furnish  the  brick  for  this  exposition.  We  had  something 
of  that  sort  one  time  with  the  paving  brick  manufacturer. 
With  a  promise  of  a  lot  of  advertising  we  contributed  the 
paving  brick.  We  received  quite  a  lot  of  publicity  from  that 
matter,  but  we  were  not  treated  fairly  because  most  of  the 
papers  failed  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  had  given  the  brick 
and  our  services.  We  would  like  for  this  gentleman  to  say 
to  what  extent  we  can  be  assured  that  in  all  the  advertising 
that  is  going  to  be  promulgated,  that  the  brick  manufacturers 
will  be  given  the  credit  for  donating  the  brick. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  In  as  much  as  all  the  publicity  in  regard 
to  this  exposition  is  in  my  hands,  and  that  it  is  going  to  be 
given  a  national  as  well  as  an  international  publicity,  for  I 
go  to  London  within  a  few  weeks  after  I  leave  here,  you  can 
rest  easy  on  that  score.  We  would  be  ingrates  in  every  sense 
of  he  word  if  we  did  not  give  this  credit.  We  will  have  the 
benefit  of  both  the  Associated  and  local  press,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  I  have  eighty-four  newspapers  of  my  own.  Com¬ 
mon  decency  would  require  that  the  brickmakers  would  get 
the  proper  credit  if  they  come  across. 

Mr.  Conway:  I  do  not  know'  that  I  understand  just  what 
the  gentleman  is  getting  at.  He  says  that  if  the  brickmakers 
do  this,  come  across — does  he  mean  that  the  brickmakers  of 
the  country  contribute  these  ten  million  brick,  or  does  he 
mean  dollars?  Does  he  mean  that  he  wants  every  color  of 
brick  that  are  made  in  this  country  put  in  these  buildings? 
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If  not,  he  has  got  to  buy  his  brick,  or  he  will  have  one  building 
of  one  color  and  quality  and  another  building  of  another  color 
and  quality.  If  he  wants  the  brick  it  is  one  thing,  and  if  he 
wants  the  money  to  buy  the  brick  it’s  another  thing.  There 
is  another  thing — the  cost  of  laying  these  brick.  He  can 
talk  efficiency  from  now  until  doomsday;  it  does  not  effect 
the  union  trades.  It  is  in  the  laying  of  the  brick  that  the 
brickmakers  are  handicapped  today.  The  bricklayers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  are  so  independent  that  when  business  is  good,  if 
you  say  something  that  don’t  suit  them,  they  pick  up  their 
tools  and  walk  away. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  I  think  Mr.  Conway  has  hit  the  nail  very 
squarely  on  the  head.  I  will  cite  you  to  one  case  I  know 
of  where  they  would  require  from  75,000,000  to  100,000,000 
brick.  At  the  time  the  bricklayers  were  getting  about  65 
cents  an  hour.  When  the  plans  were  effected  for  this  building 
the  bricklayers  gave  notice  to  the  contractors  that  from  that 
time  on  the  price  would  be  $1.00  an  hour. 

Mr.  Kaufman:  Nothing  in  the  world  has  ever  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  men  who  did  not  dare.  We  are  going  ahead  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  this  exposition  is  going  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  backed  by  five  of  the  hardest  headed  financiers 
in  the  city,  headed  by  Mr.  S.  Weckler,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  financiers  in  the  United  States.  A  man  whose  foresight 
is  sufficient  to  have  him  stand  with  Mr.  McAdoo  as  one  of 
the  men  who  advised  on  the  original  banking  situation.  I 
am  rather  emphatic  in  this  because  there  has  been  a  great 
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deal  of  irresponsible  talk  as  to  whether  this  exposition  is  to  be 
a  success,  and  I  repeat  the  money  and  backing  has  been 
pledged  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  by  the  bankers  of  the  city 
and  by  the  public  corporations  of  the  city.  The  very  fact  that 
I  have  to  stand  here  and  talk  so  long  to  you  brickmakers  is 
proof  that  there  is  need  for  your  getting  together. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  this  project 
goes  through  that  you  can  cope  with  the  bricklayers’  union? 

Mr.  Kaufman:  I  mean  to  say  nothing.  I  mean  to  say  if 
you  are  serious  in  trying  to  solve  your  problem,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  get  off  the  fence.  You  seem  to  be  standing  on  two  sides 
of  the  fence. 

Mr.  Yates:  It  has  been  very  delightful  to  listen  to  all 
this  talk,  but  the  question  arises  here,  that  the  man  who 
has  the  least  experience  always  gives  the  most  advice.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  how  many  bricklayers  the  gentleman 
has  employed.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  ever  get  on  the 
exposition  grounds  as  beautiful  brick  buildings  as  we  have 
in  our  cities.  If  this  gentleman  will  employ  bricklayers,  as  I 
have  done  this  summer,  and  paid  65  cents  and  75  cents  an 
hour  for  the  amount  of  work  they  performed,  which  was  not 
worth  half  that,  he  will  realize  that  it  is  not  altogether  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  the  bricklayer  playing  the 
brickmaker,  and  he  is  getting  more  for  his  work  than  we  can 
get  for  our  brick. 

Mr.  Millar:  I  move  the  matter  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Brown:  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Salmen:  Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  with  anything 
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the  Association  agrees  upon.  1  must  confess  that  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  exposition  project  was  as  far  along  as  Mr. 
Kaufman  has  said.  I  was  in  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  whole 
matter.  It  seems  if  it  were  possible  to  remove  the  difficulty 
that  now  confronts  the  promoters  and  to  get  the  brick  masons 
to  help  the  brick  business  along  a  little  by  being  reasonable, 
and  if  this  Exposition  of  New  Ideas  could  prove  to  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  that  it  could  be  done,  it  would  be  all  right,  but 
I  do  not  know  anything  more  about  it  than  you  gentlemen  do. 
I  would  be  agreeable  to  whatever  the  Association  agrees  upon. 

Mr.  Blair:  There  is  nothing  that  has  been  put  before  the 
house  this  evening  that  would  influence  a  single  man  in  this 
audience  to  go  down  in  his  pocket  and  pledge  $100  or  $50. 
There  has  been  no  concrete,  definite  proposition  to  justify 
that.  There  would  be  an  almost  unspeakable  amount  of  detail 
that  would  have  to  be  cared  for.  Labor  union  assurance  that 


they  would  keep  their  part  of  the  bargain.  Every  member  of 
a  corporation,  every  member  of  a  firm,  will  agree  with  me  as 
to  these  things,  and  that  in  your  private  business  you  would 
get  information  on  all  such  things  before  you  would  act.  There 
are  some  here  who  are  in  favor  of  letting  this  go  to  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  so  they  may  get  all  this  information  and  be 
able  to  act  advisedly.  I  would  suggest  that  this  be  allowed 
to  go  to  the  Executive  Committee,,  and  let  them  go  into  it 
and  consider  all  the  different  phases  of  the  proposition,  if 
that  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  things  must  be  carefully  examined  into  so  we 
may  know  what  we  ought  to  do.  If  it  is  decided  to  go  into 
this  proposition  I  will  do  my  share. 

President  Rodgers:  This  question  is  on  the  original  mo¬ 
tion  of  leaving  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  All  in  favor  will  say  “Aye.”  The  motion  is  carried. 


THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET. 

An  Evening  of  Song  and  Oratory  of  Rare  Charm. 


IT  is  seldom  the  good  fortune  of  lovers  of  melody  and  wit 
to  enjoy  so  much  of  both  in  one  evening  as  did  those  who 
attended  the  annual  N.  B.  M.  A.  banquet  at  the  Grunewald 
Hotel  Thursday,  March  5.  Comfort  and  merriment  was  the 
order  of  the  occasion.  The  immense  banquet  hall  permitted 
an  arrangement  of  tables  that  accommodated  the  great  throng 
with  ease.  Asidq  from  the  officers  and  the  guests  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  head  table,  the  banquetters  were  seated  at  individual 
tables  accommodating  groups  of  from  four  to  sixteen,  so  that 
parties  of  friends  and  congenial  spirits  were  enabled  to  get 
together  without  crowding,  thus  affording  comfort  and  per¬ 
mitting  better  service  than  is  customary  at  such  functions. 

While  the  substantials  were  being  served  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  of  a  catchy  order  was  rendered.  A  male  trio  sang 
popular  songs,  occasionally  singing  some  of  those  in  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  book  of  songs  when  the  diners  joined  in  the  chorus  with 
telling  effect. 

From  the  moment  President  Rodgers  called  for  order  and 
introduced  Toastmaster  Bentley  till  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  was 
sung  there  was  not  a  full  moment.  As  the  reader  will  note, 
the  toasts  were  unusually  entertaining  and  clever. 

MENU. 

Ripe  Olives.  Salted  Almonds.  Celery. 

Oyster  Cocktail — “Souvenir.” 

Green  Turtle  Soup — “Xeres.” 

Lake  Crab  Meat — Casino. 

Parisian  Potatoes. 

Milk  Fed  Chicken  en  Casserole — “Grunewald.” 

Asparagus  Salad. 

Meringue  Glace. 

Petit  Fours. 

Coffee. 

Secretary  Randall:  Those  of  you  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
who  may  have  difficulty  in  hearing  the  speeches  can  bring 
your  chairs  up  here,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room.  We  are 
going  to  clear  the  center  space  and  have  some  dancing  later, 
so  if  you  will  come  up  here  it  will  leave  space  for  the  dancers. 
I  will  now  turn  the  ceremonies  over  to  our  beloved  President, 
Eben  Rodgers. 

President  Rodgers:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  know  you 
are  glad  that  we  have  decided  to  hold  this  convention  in  this 
wonderfully  interesting  city,  the  “city  care  forgot.”  I  feel 
sure  you  all  consider  you  are  fully  repaid  for  coming  here, 
even  though  you  came  a  long  distance.  It  will  be  a  great 
temptation  to  remain  after  the  convention  is  over.  I  esteem 
it  a  great  privilege  to  introduce  to  you  this  evening  the  toast¬ 
master,  Mr.  L.  E.  Bentley  of  New  Orleans.  (Applause.) 

Introductory  and  Welcome. 

Toastmaster,  L.  E.  Bentley,  New  Orleans. 

“Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  of  kindly  thought, 

Sweet  as  the  breath  of  forget-me-not.” 

Toastmaster  Bentley:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  want  to 
thank  the  President  for  the  brevity  and  simplicity  of  his  in¬ 


troduction,  as  generally  in  an  introduction  of  this  character, 
the  supposed  ability  of  the  victim  is  praised  in  such  high 
terms  that  he  is  put  on  pins  and  needles  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  trying  to  live  up  to  his  “blue  china,”  so  I  thank  Mr. 
Rodgers  for  the  simplicity  of  his  introduction.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  I  ever  heard  of  but  one  instance  of  one  that  was  more 
brief,  and  that  was  attributed  or  rather  the  story  was  attrib¬ 
uted  to  a  tall  gentleman  from  Indiana,  who  was  formerly  a 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Fair¬ 
banks.  He  said  on  one  occasion  he  was  stumping  the  State  he 
was  billed  to  make  an  address  at  a  little  out  of  the  way  town 
that  was  principally  inhabited  by  citizens  of  German  descent, 
and  a  prominent  German  citizen  was  called  upon  to  call  the 
meeting  to  order  and  introduce  the  speaker.  He  did  it  some¬ 
thing  after  this  fashion:  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  asked 
to  introduce  Mr.  Fairbanks  to  make  a  speech;  I  have  did  it; 
he  will  do  it.”  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  know  why  exactly  I 
was  asked  to  act  as  toastmaster  for  a  banquet  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  unless  you  did  not  want  a 
toastmaster  to  talk  shop  and  you  wanted  one  who  would  be 
celebrated  for  the  profoundity  of  his  ignorance  as  regards 
the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged.  On  that  score  my 
selection  was  a  most  appropriate  one.  Some  one  announced, 
I  think  it  was  Teddy  Roosevelt  Randall,  your  secretary,  that 
there  were  some  minor  changes  in  the  program,  and  when  I 
came  to  look  over  the  program  I  found  that  one  of  the  minor 
changes  was  that  of  the  toastmaster.  That  ex-Governor  J.  Y. 
Sanders  of  Louisiana  would  be  supplanted  by  myself,  an  ex- 
Governor  for  a  nix-Governor.  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  both 
for  your  sake  and  my  own,  that  Governor  Sanders  could  not 
be  here,  for  he  is  one  of  the  best  stump  speakers  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  we  have  about 
as  many  of  them  to  the  square  acre  here  as  in  any  state  in 
the  Union,  and  possibly  more  stumps.  (Laughter.)  I  will 
tell  you  a  secret  about  stumps  after  awhile.  I  have  my  sus¬ 
picion  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the  business  that  kept  my 
friend  Jerry  Sanders — I  just  did  that  to  let  you  know  I  am 
on  familiar  terms  with  him.  Since  he  gave  up  politics  he 
has  gone  into  the  more  sensible  business  of  roadmaking,  and 
it  was  announced  that  he  was  called  to  Chicago  day  before 
yesterday  on  important  business,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be 
here  tonight.  I  say  I  have  my  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  excuse,  for,  while  he  is  in  the  business  of  roadmaking,  I 
am  informed  that  he  does  not  make  his  roads  of  brick,  and, 
for  that  reason,  he  was  afraid  to  stay  here  and  face  this  bunch 
tonight. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  know  very  little  about  the  brick¬ 
making  business.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  we  lived  near  a  brickyard,  and  one  Sunday  while  com¬ 
ing  home  across  lots,  across  that  brickyard,  there  were 
stretched  some  green  bricks  along  the  ground.  I  happened 
to  be  barefooted,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  such  a  nice  thing 
to  run  over  that  lot  of  brick  barefooted,  and  I  did,  and  made 
my  imprint  on  every  one  of  them,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I 
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have  ever  said  a  word  about  that.  But  I  am  not  afraid  to 
tell  it  today,  for  I  have  looked  over  the  list  of  members,  and 
I  don’t  find  anybody  from  that  part  of  Wisconsin.  It  happened 
over  half  a  century  ago,  and  I  think  Mr.  McLoughlin  would 
bear  me  out,  that  I  could  go  free  if  I  were  brought  before  a 
judge  for  that  misdemeanor.  Another  time  I  remember  my 
experience  with  a  brickyard  was  in  the  town  of  Salem,  Ohio. 
It  was  the  first  freeze  of  the  winter  and  a  number  of  us 
during  recess  were  skating  over  the  pond  in  the  brickyard. 
There  wras  one  place  where  the  ice  was  beginning  to  crack 
and  we  each  one  tried  to  stay  out  as  long  as  we  could  and 
see  who  would  be  the  last  fellow  to  go  across  that  pond. 
There  were  three  boys  in  a  row  when  the  culmination  oc¬ 
curred,  and  I  was  the  last  fellow  and  I  went  into  the  ice 
water,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  brick  and  brickyards, 
and  all  the  connection  I  have  had  with  the  business,  and  I 
guess  that  is  a  good  start.  (Laughter.) 

I  am  at  a  disadvantage  as  a  toastmaster  in  one  respect, 
and  that  is  a  very  important  respect  from  a  toastmaster’s 
standpoint.  I  am  a  stranger  to  most  of  you,  I  don’t  know 
your  foibles,  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  step  on  your  pet 
corns,  and  pinch  your  sore  places  as  well  as  if  I  knew  you 
better.  Your  secretary  told  me  he  was  going  to  make  me 
acquainted  with  your  shortcomings  so  that  I  might  have  some 
material  with  which  to  entertain  you  on  this  occasion,  but 
he  has  fallen  down,  so  I  am  unable  to  All  this  position  in  the 
manner  which  according  to  custom  I  should,  so  I  ask  your 
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pardon  if  I  am  over  polite,  over  decent,  or  over  stupid.  I  was 
unfortunate  in  that  respect,  but  I  am  very  fortunate  to  say 
that  I  and  the  other  speakers  are  fortunate  in  another  respect, 
that  you  have  a  corker  of  an  assistant  secretary  and  an  official 
stenographer  of  this  Association,  and  I  am  told,  and  I  judge 
on  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  last  year’s  session,  that 
she  has  a  wonderful  faculty,  wonderful  in  an  official  reporter 
for  an  occasion  of  this  kind  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  may 
say  what  was  told  me  today,  that  she  has  a  faculty  of  putting 
down,  not  what  we  say,  but  what  we  ought  to  have  said,  and 
leaving  out  the  things  we  say  that  we  ought  not  to  have  said. 
So,  in  common  with  the  other  speakers  of  the  convention,  I 
may  be  at  my  ease  in  that  respect,  and  know  I  am  going  down 
in  print,  not  on  what  I  may  say  to  you,  but  what  Miss  Wallace 
thinks  I  ought  to  say  to  you.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  am  supposed,  I  believe,  to  welcome  you.  On  the  pro¬ 
gram  it  says,  “Introductory  and  welcome  by  the  toastmaster.’’ 
I  want  to  say  you  are  thrice  welcome  to  New  Orleans.  I 
hope  that  all  of  you  who  have  been  here  before  have  fallen  in 
love  with  this  dear  old  city,  as  nearly  everybody  who  has 
come  here  before  you  has  done.  The  “city  that  care  forgot,” 
it  is  called,  and  those  of  you  who  have  never  been  here  dur¬ 
ing  our  Mardi  Gras  season'  have  still  something  to  live  for. 
It  is  worth  your  while  to  come  from  the  four  corners  of  this 
great  country,  in  order  to  see  a  whole  city  given  up  to  a 
week  of  pleasure,  recreation  and  fun-making.  You  will  see 
royalty  aped  here  in  the  person  of  his  Majesty,  Rex,  King 
of  the  Carnival,  and  your  free  and  American  citizen  will  not 


be  hurt  by  the  spectacle.  You  will  see  here  probably  the 
most  orderly  crowd  of  people  ever  gathered  together  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  Any  serious  trouble  during  Mardi  Gras 
week  is  a  rarity  almost  unknown.  And  our  city  has  even 
more  people  and  better  behavior  during  this  season  of  revelry 
and  fun  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year,  a  tribute  to 
the  good  nature  and  hospitality  of  our  good  people  to  put 
away  all  thoughts  of  business  and  enjoy  our  carnival.  I  did 
not  hear  Mayor  Behrman’s  address  of  welcome  to  you  yester¬ 
day,  but  I  have  heard  him  deliver  it  on  previous  occasions.  In 
fact,  I  have  heard  it  so  often  I  know  it  by  heart,  and  I  know 
it  is  just  what  he  should  have  said  on  this  occasion,  because 
it  is  what  he  has  said  on  many  similar  occasions.  He  gave 
you  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  told  you  the  police  were  under 
instructions  to  respect  the  badge  you  wear  and  not  hold  up 
anyone  who  wore  one,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  give 
you  the  other  key,  and  that  is  your  night  key. 

Now,  just  a  brief  word  about  our  State.  Louisiana  has 
some  resources  which  are  peculiarly  her  own.  She  has  some 
resources  which  are  greater  than  the  similar  resources  of  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  a  little 
bragging  on  that  score,  before  we  get  down  to  the  real  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  occasion.  Louisiana  produces  more  sugar,  more 
salt,  more  sulphur  and  more  rice  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  We  also  produce  in  large  quantities  cotton  and  grain 
crops,  cabbage,  crawfish,  polliwogs,  politicians  and  other  truck 
in  large  abundance.  (Laughter.)  It  used  to  be  when  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  country  thought  we  could  not  grow 
corn  profitably,  that  was  because  our  people  had  never  learned 
to  grow  corn.  Recently  we  have  taken  lessons  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  growing  of  corn.  The  boll  weevil  got  among  our  cotton 
and  another  weevil  got  among  our  sugar  cane  and  we  had  to 
turn  to  something  else.  We  have  found  as  a  result  that  Lou¬ 
isiana  can  grow  as  much  corn  to  the  acre  and  as  good  corn 
as  can  be  raised  in  Illinois,  Iowa  or  Nebraska.  We  used  to 
brag  about  our  yield  of  politicians,  but  Mississippi,  Texas, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  a  good  many  more  of  our 
states  have  got  us  skinned  to  death  in  that  respect,  and  we 
have  quit  bragging.  During  the  reconstruction  days,  when  a 
good  many  of  our  statesmen  and  politicians  were  of  the  im¬ 
ported  order,  a  fellow  came  down  here  from  Illinois,  and, 
after  he  had  been  down  here  for  a  few  months  he  was  elected 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  so  stuck  up  with  his  good  luck 
and  the  importance  of  his  office  he  wrote  back  to  his  father 
and  said:  “Dad,  come  down  to  Louisiana;  mighty  mean  men 
get  elected  to  office  down  here.” 

Louisiana  has  some  great  characteristics  which  perhaps 
you  have  not  heard  about.  At  certain  seasons  of  some  years 
the  Mississippi  River  goes  on  a  rampage,  and,  should  you  be 
here  during  those  seasons,  you  would  probably  feel  a  little 
uncomfortable  to  find  you  were  standing  out  here  in  Canal 
street  or  St.  Charles  street,  eight  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  river  a  few  blocks  beyond  you.  We  don’t  mind 
that,  for  we  know  the  advantages  of  plenty  of  water,  and 
Louisiana  has  more  waterways  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union,  and  just  as  good  society  proportionately  to  her  popu¬ 
lation.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  bearing  water  and  good 
society  have  on  a  commonwealth.  When  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  was  first  built  old  Ben  White,  then  Senator  of  the 
great  State  of  Ohio,  took  a  trip  over  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
at  some  station  where  the  train  stopped  for  dinner,  not  hap¬ 
pening  to  want  any  dinner,  the  Senator  was  out  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  saw  a  tall  individual  sitting  whittling  a  stick.  He 
got  into  conversation  with  him,  and,  finding  he  was  a  settler, 
asked  him  how  he  liked  the  country;  what  kind  of  a  country 
he  found  it.  The  man  said  it  was  a  pretty  good  sort  of  a 
country,  the  soil  was  quite  fair  and  the  surrounding  country 
quite  pleasant,  and  he  said  about  the  only  thing  we  need  to 
make  it  a  real  good  country  is  more  water  and  real  good 
society.  And  the  story  goes  old  Ben  replied:  “That’s  all  hell 
needs”  (laughter),  and  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  that 
locality  would  be  vastly  improved  by  more  water  and  good 
society,  no  doubt. 

Your  last  toastmaster,  I  find  by  looking  over  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  announced  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  toastmas¬ 
ter  to  make  all  the  speeches  of  the  evening  nor  to  make  the 
longest  speech  of  the  evening,  and,  being  something  of  a 
printer  and  having  a  little  curiosity,  I  measured  up  his  “take” 
and  found  he  actually  made  the  longest  talk  of  the  evening.  1 
am  not  going  to  emulate  his  example,  but  give  some  of  the 
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others  a  chance.  Mr.  McLoughlin  said  awhile  ago  that  the 
toastmaster  was  the  man  who  had  all  the  fun.  because  he 
was  boss  of  the  job  and  could  talk  all  he  wanted  to,  and  need 
not  call  on  anyone  else,  and  I  told  him  I  was  not  going  to  do 
all  the  talking,  but  was  going  to  give  someone  else  a  chance. 
And  I  am  going  to  show  you  that  I  spoke  the  truth.  This 
congregation  reminds  me  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  in  which 
every  man  was  a  brick,  and,  judging  from  the  specimens 
whose  acquaintance  I  have  made,  1  think  that  applies  to  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  convention.  I  was  just  going 
to  say  that  you  gentlemen  did  not  remind  me  of  brick,  be¬ 
cause  you  were  not  apparently  hard  headed,  and  I  haven’t 
seen  one  of  you  with  a  brick  in  his  hat.  In  looking  over  the 
police  records  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  1  have  found  no  names 
that  correspond  with  the  roster  of  this  convention,  indicating 
to  me  either  your  pretty  good  conduct  or  that  you  may  have 
a  few  old  soldiers  among  you  who  did  not  give  their  real 
names.  (Laughter.)  But  for  all  1  know  to  the  contrary,  you 
are  bricks  first,  because  none  of  you  seem  to  have  been  in 
places  where  you  should  not  be  (applause)  and  I  haven’t 
yet  seen  one  of  our  police  patrol  wagons  on  the  way  to  the 
station  with  a  load  of  bats.  (Applause.)  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  first  toast  of  the  evening,  as  you  will  see  by 
referring  to  your  cards,  is  “Our  Border  Line,’’  to  be  answered 
by  a  gentleman  from  across  the  border  in  a  country  where  a 
great  many  of  our  people  have  gone  voluntarily  and  quite  a 
few  have  gone  for  the  good  of  the  United  States.  “Our  Border 
Line”  will  be  responded  to  by  Mr.  J.  S.  McCannell,  of  Milton, 
Ont.,  who,  I  understand,  is  a  veteran  in  the  ranks  of  your 
organization  and  consequently  needs  no  introduction.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

OUR  BORDER  LINE. 

J.  S.  MCCANNELL,  MILTON,  ONT.,  CANADA. 

“Out  of  the  hitherwhere,  into  the  yon, 

The  land  that  the  Lord  s  lover  rests  upon." 

Mr.  Toastmaster ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  do  not  know  why  I  should  have  been  selected  to  answer  this 
toast  tonight.  Judging  from  the  list  of  speakers  on  the  toast  list 
you  have  many  orators  here  tonight.  I  do  not  pose  in  that  line 
at  all.  I  presume,  however,  you  wish  to  pay  a  compliment  to  a 
neighboring  country  and  that  you  also  want  to  compliment  the 
crowd  that  has  come  down  with  President  Millar  to  enjoy  with  you 
the  wonderful  hospitality  of  this  Southern  city.  Our  boys  are  all 
having  a  wonderful  time,  they  are  all  working  overtime  to  see  the 
sights  of  the  city,  and  we  don’t  know  when  they  are  going  home. 
As  the  Toastmaster  has  said,  I,  along  with  a  number  of  others  here, 
can  claim  to  be  a  veteran  in  this  organization.  I  have  been  com¬ 
ing  across  the  line  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  conventions  for  many  years, 
and  I  feel  in  coming  here  that  I  am  not  coming  among  strangers. 
I  can  shake  the  hand  of  most  of  you  and  call  you  by  name.  I 
feel  also  that  we  have  another  claim  on  the  people  of  this  country. 
As  I  go  among  the  members  here  we  find  that  some  of  them  have 
Canadian  wives  and  Canadian  sweethearts  and  Canadian  cousins, 
and  a  great  many  have  British  ancestors.  AVe  are  sisters  and 
brothers  and  we  worship  the  same  Maker.  AA’e  feel  we  have  ties 
that  will  never  be  broken  by  hard  feelings  or  hard  words  or  any¬ 
thing  that  will  go  to  sever  the  wonderful  feeling  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  British  nation  and  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  A 
great  many  Canadians  come  down  to  this  country  and  enjoy  the 
wonderful  climate.  In  the  winter,  as  you  know,  our  climate  is  a 
great  deal  more  severe  at  this  time  of  the  year.  However,  it  has 
its  compensations  as  well,  for  in  our  Northern  country  we  have  a 
region  that  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Americans.  They 
come  up  there  in  the  summer  time  and  buy  a  piece  of  land  or  an 
island  and  build  a  beautiful  cottage,  and  in  some  instances  they 
have  carried  away  some  of  our  Canadian  girls,  in  this  way  making 
another  bond  between  the  two  countries. 

I  will  also  speak  briefly,  if  you  will  allow  me,  about  a  conven¬ 
tion  we  held  in  our  city  of  Toronto  not  long  ago.  AVe  have  taken 
a  lesson  from  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  started  an  organization  of  our 
own.  This  winter  we  had  a  record  breaker.  AA'e  did  not  have  as 
many  as  this  at  our  banquet,  but  we  had  a  membership  of  150. 
AA’e  had  a  number  of  illustrious  visitors  at  our  banquet,  among 
them  were  two  names  that  are  familar  all  over  this  country.  As 
I  told  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  our  convention,  we  had  “Teddy"  and 
Taft  both  in  our  city  on  the  same  day.  Our  “Teddy,"  as  we  all 
know  him,  was  at  our  convention  and  our  banquet,  and  your  ex- 
President  Taft  spoke  at  the  Toronto  University  and  was  a  guest  of 
the  city.  AA’e  also  had  Mr.  Gregory  and  Professor  Orton.  \Ve  were 
proud  to  have  them  all,  and  I  am  sure  Prof.  Orton  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  visit  he  made  there  was  very  pleasant.  He  met  there 
a  number  of  his  old  boys,  graduates  of  his  school,  who  are  living 
1  up  in  our  country,  helping  us  to  develop  our  resources. 

I  did  not  get  pp  here  to  make  a  speech.  I  will  not  tire  you  by 


speaking  to  you  any  longer.  I  will  say  this,  however,  I  trust 
we  will  be  long  spared  as  Canadians  to  come  to  your  conventions 
and  some  day  in  the  very  near  future  we  hope  to  ask  you  to  hold 
a  joint  convention  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Bentley:  All  in  favor  of  accepting  this  in¬ 
vitation  will  say  “Aye.”  (Laughter.)  The  vote  is  unanimous. 

I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  patriotic  expressions  and  the 
feelings  of  good  will  and  fraternity  expressed  by  our  brother 
from  across  the  border,  and  he  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that 
the  American  people  heartily  appreciate  the  sentiments  he 
has  given  expression  to.  Mr.  Casson,  in  the  delightful  talk 
he  made  day  before  yesterday,  made  one  reference  to  the 
value  of  trade-marks  and  names.  He  spoke  among  other 
things  of  Onyx  Hosiery,  and  it  reminded  me  of  a  little  anec¬ 
dote  that  is  going  to  be  appropriate  to  an  introduction  I  am 
going  to  make  of  a  gentleman  not  on  the  printed  program. 
Some  gentlemen  were  passing  a  negro  cabin  and  stopped  to 
get  a  drink  of  water,  and  one  of  them  heard  the  negro  mammy 
call  out  reprovingly  to  one  of  her  children,  “Onyx,”  and  it 
aroused  his  curiosity  and  he  said:  “Why,  what  a  curious 
name.  How  in  the  world  did  you  come  to  select  such  a  name 
as  that?”  “Well,  you  know,  boss,  he  was  so  onexpected.” 
(Laughter.)  Now,  under  a  head  I  have  interpolated  on  the 
program  and  which  I  am  going  to  call  “The  Minute  Men  of 
1914,”  I  am  going  to  ask  for  just  a  few  words,  mind  you,  a 
very  few  words,  from  one  of  the  originators  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  First  Vice-President  of  this  Association.  He  tells 
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me  he  was  elected  to  that  office,  in  Cincinnati  in  1886.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Blaffer,  of  New  Orleans.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  J.  A.  BLAFFER. 

Mr.  Toastmaster ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

You  have  called  me  entirely  out  of  my  turn.  You  understand 
how  I  feel ;  I  am  entirely  upset,  I  hardly  know  that  I  have  my 
lesson.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  say  a  few  words,  and  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  was  called  upon 
when  brickmaking  was  considered  a  poor  man’s  business  down 
South  when  our  bank  account  was  anything  but  what  it  ought  to 
be,  arid  when  everything  else  went  right  our  bank  account  kept  us 
in  hot  water.  But  I  responded  to  the  call  of  my  friend  Randall  to 
come  and  meet  with  some  of  the  brick  men  in  Cincinnati  and  see 
if  we  could  not  put  our  business  on  a  footing  with  others.  I 
readily  responded  and  I  was  received  with  open  arms.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  experience  there  in  Cincinnati.  There  were  only 
two  or  three  there  from  the  South.  At  that  time  we  had  hardly  re¬ 
covered  from  the  war ;  we  were  all  poor  down  here.  But  they  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  made  me  one  of  them.  My  friend,  Mr.  Eudaly, 
was  elected  president,  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  able  to  greet  him 
here,  and  they  elected  your  humble  servant  as  vice-president.  The 
worthy  president  was  very  busy  with  some  of  the  leading  lights 
perfecting  the  organization  and  framing  the  constitution  and  look¬ 
ing  after  the  comfort  of  the  visitors,  and  by  his  courtesy  I  pre¬ 
sided  over  almost  the  entire  convention  that  lasted  for  three  or  four 
days.  They  did  the  work  of  shaping  the  constitution  and  forming 
the  organization  so  well  that  it  has  been  kept  in  good  condition 
until  this  day.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  say  to  you  all  here  that 
I  feel  highly  gratified  and  honored  to  know  that  I  was  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  my  humble  part  in  bringing  this  Association  together  and 
keeping  it  until  this  day,  and  it  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  my 
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good  friend  Fritz  Salmen  that  we  are  able  to  meet  here  today. 

You  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  go  back  a  little  and  tell 

you  how  I  happened  to  get  in  the  brick  business.  At  the  Cotton 

States  Exposition  many  years  ago,  and  it  is  likely  very  few  of  you 
here  know  why  that  exposition  was  held,  in  fact,  probably  very 
few  people  in  this  city  know  anything  about  it.  Immediately  after 
the  Revoluntionary  War  cotton  became  a  very  fertile  crop  of  the 
South.  We  were  getting  more  and  more  of  it  every  year.  Some 

enterprising  merchants  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  thought 

they  would  make  an  experiment,  and  a  sack  weighing  100  pounds 
was  sent  as  a  sample  to  Liverpool,  England.  When  that  sample 
reached  that  country,  those  wise  gentlemen  over  there  put  their 
specks  on  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  perfectly  worth¬ 
less  and  refused  to  pay  the  freight  and  sent  it  back  to  the  United 
States,  but  it  took  an  enterprising  Yankee  from  the  state  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  invent  the  cotton  gin,  and  from  that  time  to  this  the 
cotton  crop  has  been  growing,  and  if  the  negro  was  only  satisfied 
to  work  all  the  time  there  is  no  telling  how  many  bales  we  could 
produce.  It  was  in  celebration  of  that  great  event  that  the  Cotton 
Exposition  was  held  here  in  this  city,  and  among  the  enterprising 
men  of  the  North  who  came  down  here  and  made  an  exhibit  of  ma¬ 
chinery  was  the  firm  of  Fletcher  &  Thomas,  of  Indianapolis,  who 
had  an  exhibition  of  brick  machinery.  I  saw  the  exhibit  and  sent 
some  clay  to  the  exposition  grounds  and  there  I  made  some  brick, 
which  turned  out  satisfactory,  and  I  purchased  that  outfit,  and  with 
a  Sharer  dryer  that  I  added  to  my  outfit,  I  was  able  to  make  from 
15,000  to  20,000  a  day,  and  increased  my  output  to  200,000  a  week, 
something  marvelous  in  that  day.  That  exposition  brought  that 
about. 

I  want  to  tell  you  I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  that  that  little 
band  in  Cincinnati,  numbering  less  than  100,  would  have  such  an 
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outcome  as  this,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me.  I 
am  glad  to  welcome  you,  glad  to  renew  old  acquaintance  of  the 
past  and  to  make  the  new  ones  I  have  made  within  the  past  few 
days.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and  happy  time,  and  when 
you  reach  home  you  will  find  your  loved  ones  in  the  best  of 
health  and  that  you  will  come  to  see  us  again.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Bentley:  I  think  now  that  I  have  got  on  to 
some  of  the  curves  of  Secretary  Randall.  A  former  toast¬ 
master,  the  Mark  Twain  of  the  Association,  I  believe  you  call 
him,  confided  to  me  that  Mr.  Randall  went  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Association  before  the  banquet 
and  told  each  one  that  he  would  be  expected  to  make  a  speech 
or  answer  to  a  toast,  and  that,  when  the  banquet  was  over, 
and  these  numerous  gentlemen  had  not  been  called  upon, 
they  all  had  it  in  for  the  toastmaster  and  he  told  me  to  be 
aware  of  that  same  thing.  So  now  I  am  going  to  ask  all  of 
you  gentlemen  present,  and  I  don’t  know  but  that  I  might 
include  the  ladies,  who  have  been  told  by  Secretary  Randall 
that  they  would  be  expected  to  make  a  speech,  to  hold  up 
your  hands.  (Laughter.)  Well,  Mr.  Blaffer,  I  am  afraid  you 
will  be  the  only  “minute  man  on  the  program.”  Our  next 
sentiment  will  be  responded  to  by  another  veteran  of  your 
association.  A  gentleman  who  hails  from  a  region  adjacent 
to  New  Orleans,  that  delightful  region  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mississippi  Sound  between  here  and  Mobile,  whose  people,  it 
used  to  be  said  in  former  years,  lived  off  of  fish  and  oysters 
in  the  winter  time  and  off  of  strangers  in  the  summer  time, 
because  it  used  to  be  considerably  of  a  summer  resort,  but  it 


is  not  now  so  much  of  a  summer  resort  for  our  own  people 
as  it  has  become  a  winter  resort  for  our  fellow  citizens  of  the 
colder  portions  of  the  country.  It  has  achieved  distinction 
recently  by  having  located  in  its  midst  the  Winter  White 
House  of  the  United  States.  President  Wilson  was  down  in 
that  section  a  few  weeks  ago  and  spent  a  delightful  period  of 
rest  and  recreation.  The  next  subject  is  “Our  Chart,”  and 
the  gentleman  who  has  prepared  the  response  to  this  is  Mr. 
D.  V.  Purington,  an  ex-president  of  this  Association.  Mr. 
Purington  suffered  a  slight  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  re¬ 
cently — an  affliction,  by  the  way,  which  some  of  you  may 
wish  some  of  the  rest  of  us  afflicted  with.  His  response  will 
be  read  by  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
of  Columbus,  Ohio.  (Applause.) 

OUR  CHART. 

D.  V.  PURINGTON,  OCEAN  SPRINGS,  MISS. 

“A  spell  upon  him,  and  his  words 

Burst  as  a  song  of  any  bird’s.” 

Mr.  Toastmaster ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

There  drifted  in  to  me  with  the  evening  mail  a  few  nights  ago 
a  book  that  held  my  attention  far  beyond  my  usual  hour  for  sleep. 
It  was  a  little  orange-covered  pamphlet,  which  a  few  of  you,  like 
myself,  must  have  read  first  some  twenty-seven  years  ago.  And 
we  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  making  of  that  book.  Not  its 
neat  exterior — that  was  Randall’s  work.  But  the  vital  parts  were 
ours.  Our  names  are  there — sixty-seven  of  them.  Our  speeches, 
many  of  them  our  maiden  efforts,  are  reported,  our  resolutions  and 
discussions  arc  recorded,  and  the  aims  and  ideals  of  this  Association 
are  duly  set  forth  in  terms  that  make  the  purpose  of  its  existence 
plain  beyond  peradventure.  Twenty-seven  years  are  a  big  slice 
out  of  a  man’s  life,  and  they  almost  cover  the  history  of  Scientific 
Brickmaking  in  America.  We  old  fellows  of  today  were  young  men 
then,  or  at  most  in  our  early  middle  life.  We  were  all  trying,  in 
crude  ways,  to  make  more,  and  better,  and  cheaper  brick.  And  we 
began  to  feel  that  we  needed  each  other’s  experience  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  get  the  best  results  from  our  individual  experiments.  And 
there  were  also  among  us  some  dreamers  who  cherished  the  notion 
that  by  meeting  and  knowing  each  other  we  might  bring  about  a 
higher  standard  of  life  and  ambition  in  the  personnel  of  our  craft. 

The  making  of  brick  was  beginning  to  enlist  such  brains  as 
Cyrus  Chambers',  Anthony  Ittner’s,  J.  W.  Penfield’s,  and  simply  to 
meet  them  and  imbibe  their  enthusiasm,  was  an  inspiration  to 
humbler  men.  Where  are  those  sixty-seven  trail-blazers  now? 
Thirty-five  we  know  have  passed  over  to  join  the  silent  majority 
on  the  hinter  shore — honored  associates  and  dear  friends  among 
them. 

The  five  officers  who  composed  your  first  executive  board  must 
have  filled  their  stirrup  cups,  at  parting,  from  “The  Fountain  of 
Youth,”  for  every  one  is  living  and  an  active  member  of  your 
association  today. 

But  the  other  twenty-seven?  I  have  been  looking  over  this 
large  audience  and  trying  to  count  the  noses  of  the  old  guard  ;  I 
don’t  believe  noses  are  as  long  as  they  used  to  be,  or  it  is  possible 
at  seventy-three  I  do  not  see  a  nose  as  well  as  I  once  did.  Randall 
is  here,  and  Blaffer  and  Gates.  But  where  is  Eudaly,  where  is 
Ittner,  and  why  is  Weckler  not  with  us  tonight?  The  fact  is,  I 
have  not  answered  to  roll  call  myself  for  the  past  ten  years ;  per¬ 
haps  never  can  again  ;  and  the  growth  and  change  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  some  apprehension  to  me.  You 
have  become  a  real  power  in  the  manufacturing  world,  and  with 
power  must  go  obligation.  Will  you  indulge  an  old  man  if  he 
asks  you  how  you  are  using  that  power?  Three  distinct  objects 
were  entrusted  to  you  to  accomplish — better  brick,  better  brick¬ 
making  and  better  brickmakers.  I  have  been  looking  over  some 
recent  samples  on  exhibition,  and  I  gladly  concede  that  they  are 
more  excellent  than  the  best  we  could  offer  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  We  no  longer  hear  of  the  architects  who  specify  “hand¬ 
made  brick”  or  "sun-dried  brick,”  or  any  of  the  methods  in  vogue 
before  the  days  of  Chambers  and  Penfield  and  Tiffany.  You  do 
make  better  brick  than  your  grandfathers  did. 

As  to  brickmaking,  the  progress  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  be 
almost  bewildering.  Well  do  I  remember  the  doubts  with  which 
I  accepted  Cyrus  Chambers'  guaranty  that  the  first  machine  I 
bought  of  him  would  turn  out  30,000  brick  in  a  ten-hour  day.  But 
now  it  is  a  poor  machine  that  does  not  quadruple  that  output  in 
half  the  time,  and  operate  with  its  own  work,  a  score  of  ingenious 
devices  which  place  a  more  finished  product  in  your  kilns. 

You  have  studied  the  chemistry  of  clays,  and  you  mix  more 
mind  with  your  mud.  You  have  learned  the  values  of  fuels,  and 
you  secure  a  more  certain  result  in  your  burns.  You  have  learned 
to  economize  labor  and  make  a  machine  do  the  work  of  ten  men 
Yes,  brickmaking  has  improved  even  more  than  the  made  brick 
And  now  I  have  come  to  the  third  obligation,  and  the  most  serious 
one,  that  rests  on  this  association.  Are  you  better  brickmakers? 
I  do  not  mean  merely  more  skillful  at  your  trade,  or  more  clever 
in  marketing  your  product ;  but  are  you  better  citizens,  and  living 
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on  the  higher  plane  which  fits  your  growing  intelligence  and  social 
importance? 

This  is  a  fine  looking  body  of  men  and  a  beautiful  assemblage 
of  women.  You  are  wearing  the  best  clothes  the  tailors  of  your 
1  big  towns  can  build.  You  go  to  your  works  in  automobiles,  and 
come  to  this  convention  in  the  finest  coaches  the  railways  can 
furnish,  and  occupy  the  best  rooms  in  the  most  expensive  hotels. 
You  send  your  sons  to  colleges  and  take  your  wives  and  daughters 
to  Europe  in  the  summer,  when  we  poor  devils  used  to  be  broiling 
on  the  brickyards  through  the  long,  hot  days.  I  think  you  are  all 
prosperous  and  deserve  to  be.  But  are  you  going  to  do  anything  at 
this  convention  that  will  make  your  successors — twenty-five  years 
hence — glad  you  came  together  tonight  and  grateful  to  you  for 
some  betterment  in  their  condition,  which  your  meeting  brought 
about? 

IYou  can,  if  your  serious  sessions  are  the  occasions  for  present¬ 
ing  new  ideas,  for  frank  discussion  of  doubtful  points,  and  exchange 
of  friendly  counsel ;  if  your  informal  gatherings  are  the  means  of 
knowing  each  other  and  forming  the  lasting  friendships  which 
sweeten  life  and  endear  all  social  intercourse,  and  if  your  recrea¬ 
tions  and  "good  times"  are  so  ordered  as  to  win  the  respect  of 
the  community  where  you  foregather. 

You  do  not  look  like  the  traditional  “Dull  Jacks”  who  make 
life  “all  work  and  no  play,”  but  still  less  do  I  believe  you  are 
of  the  class  who,  when  away  from  the  decent  restraints  of  home, 
seek  your  pleasures  in  questionable  resorts  or  brutal  sports. 

This  association  was  conceived  in  too  serious  a  spirit  and  with 
too  high  a  purpose  to  make  a  lowered  standard  of  life  in  its  mem¬ 
bers  anything  but  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  its  founders. 

See  to  it,  young  men,  that  you  carry  worthily  the  standard 
that  we  have  entrusted  to  your  hands.  (Loud  applause.) 


Toastmaster  Bentley:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  think  we 
can  let  the  sentiment  of  that  beautiful  paper  sink  in  without 
any  flippant  comment.  In  common  with  most  of  you,  I  as¬ 
sume,  I  have  always  been  an  admirer  of  the  hearty  Scotch 
people,  and  I  believe  I  would  have  been  even  if  my  mother 
had  not  been  a  McMillan.  I  am  very  fond  of  oatmeal  and 
when  anybody  ridicules  my  fondness  for  it,  I  don’t  retort 
with  the  anecdote  of  the  conversation  between  the  English¬ 
man  and  the  Scotchman.  They  happened  to  be  taking  break¬ 
fast  together  at  a  wayside  inn,  and  the  Scotchman  ordered 
his  oatmeal  and  the  Englishman  his  beef,  and  he  said:  “We 
people  in  England  don’t  eat  oats;  we  feed  it  to  our  horses.” 
The  Scotchman  said:  “Well,  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  Eng¬ 
land  produces  the  best  horseflesh  in  the  world  and  Scotland 
the  best  men.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Another  anecdote  that  is  not  at  all  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  but  one  of  which  I  am  reminded  when  speaking  of 
the  Scotchman  and  which  I  am  going  to  tell,  is  that  of  the 
Scotchman  who  was  moving  out  of  his  old  house  into  a  new 
one  not  far  distant,  and  one  of  his  most  cherished  possessions 
was  one  of  the  grandfather  clocks,  which  stood  in  the  hall 
and  which  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration.  He  valued  it  too  highly  to  put  it  on  the  furniture 
van,  so  he  decided  to  carry  it  himself.  On  the  way  he  met 
one  of  his  neighbors,  who  said,  “Sandy,  I  want  to  give  you 
a  bit  of  advice.”  Sandy  laboriously  put  down  his  clock  on 
the  sidewalk,  mopped  his  brow  and  said:  “What  is  it,  man?” 
And  he  said:  “Sandy,  I  advise  you  to  buy  yourself  a  silver 
watch.”  Mr.  McLoughlin  wants  to  know  what  that  has  to  do 
with  the  next  toast.  The  name  of  the  man  who  is  going 
to  respond  to  the  next  toast  is  William  McF.  Alexander,  one 
of  the  leading  and  most  respected  divines  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 
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OUR  HOBBIES. 


DR.  WILLIAM  MCF.  ALEXANDER. 

“A  little  hobbie,  now  and  then, 

Is  needed  by  our  busy  men — 

To  rest  ’em.” 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I,  too,  remember  a  story  about  oatmeal — I  suppose  oatmeal 
must  be  a  hobby  of  the  Scotchman.  There  was  an  Englishman  and 
Scotchman  dining  together,  and  the  Scotchman  said  to  the  English¬ 
man,  "If  you  would  eat  oatmeal,  you  would  live  to  be  a  hundred.” 
And  the  Englishman  said,  “Who  would  want  to  live  to  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  if  he  had  to  eat  oatmeal.”  (Laughter.)  That  is  on  the 
other  side.  I  desire  to  say  that  the  hobby  in  New  Orleans  is  hos¬ 
pitality.  It  is  so  much  a  hobby  that  we  have  almost  made  a 
business  of  it.  Every  business  man  ought  to  have  a  hobby  of  some 
kind,  something  that  he  can  put  his  heart  in,  something  that  will 
I  rest  his  mind.  You  who  are  busy  day  after  day  with  cares  and 
burdens  that  tire  you,  need  a  hobby  of  some  kind  that  you  can 
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lose  yourself,  that  you  can  lose  your  business  in.  New  Orleans  is 
a  busy  city,  but  its  hobby  is  hospitality.  In  some  respects  it  is 
the  most  hospitable  city  we  have.  We  have  had  a  mayor  to  open 
to  you  the  doors  of  the  city.  We  have  also  had  a  toastmaster  to 
open  it  to  you.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  of  our  city  standing 
here  at  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  river  that  drains  the  greatest 
valley  in  the  world,  the  valley  where  many  of  you  are  making 
your  living  in  your  ordinary  business.  You  heard  Mr.  Gates  the 
other  day  say  that  the  waters  of  heaven,  no  matter  where  they 
fell  in  this  valley,  whether  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
or  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghenies,  or  away  up  on  the  Canadian 
border,  immediately  every  drop  started  toward  New  Orleans ; 
and  you,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  waters,  are  here.  We  tell 
you  there  are  reasons  why  our  city  in  the  past  has  not  been  able 
to  do  what  it  is  going  to  do.  Now  you  have  heard  some  of  these 
reasons,  and  I  am  going  to  take  your  time  in  telling  them  again. 
I  think  perhaps  an  incident  that  happened  to  me  while  aboard 
ship  once  will  explain  to  you  some  of  the  things  concerning  the 
first  speakers  have  been  saying  about  New  Orleans.  We  ran  into 
a  school  of  whale  on  the  way  over.  We  had  been  bragging  a  good 
deal  about  America,  and  the  captain  was  an  Englishman  and  he 
got  a  little  tired  because  of  it.  Finally  we  saw  these  whales,  and 
someone  said,  “The  whales  are  blowing.”  And  the  captain  looked 
out  and  said,  “Those  are  American  whales.”  I  said,  “How  do  you 
know  they  are  American  whales;  we  are  pretty  close  to  England?” 
And  the  captain  answered,  “They  are  American  whales,  because 
they  are  blowing.”  (Laughter.)  Well,  you  heard  the  mayor  blow, 
you  have  heard  Mr.  Bentley  blow  ;  if  I  had  time  I  would  like  to 
blow,  and  later  on  you  are  going  to  hear  Mr.  McLoughlin  blow. 
I  have  to  stop  to  shy  a  brick  at  him,  because  a  little  while  ago 
he  looked  at  this  program  and  said,  “The  printer  made  another 
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mistake ;  he  ought  to  have  made  it  ‘hoboes’  instead  of  ‘hobbies.’ 
(Laughter.)  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  about  two  men  who 

quarreled.  I  am  not  sure  whether  one  of  them  meant  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Loughlin  or  not,  but  I  know  how  persevering  he  is.  They  had  a 
law  case  in  court,  and  they  were  both  very  determined.  I  think 
both  had  some  Scotch  blood  in  them.  One  said,  “I’ll  law  ye  to 
the  circuit  court.”  And  the  other  one  said,  “I’ll  be  thar.”  “I'll 
law  ye  to  the  supreme  court.”  “Well,  I’ll  be  thar.”  “I’ll  law  ye  to 
the  United  States  court.”  “I’ll  be  thar.”  “I’ll  law  ye  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.”  “I’ll  be  thar.”  “I'll  law  ye 
to  hades.”  "My  lawyer  will  be  thar.”  (Laughter.) 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  banker,  and  his  hobby  is  golf.  He 
works  all  morning  and  then  in  the  afternoon  he  goes  out  and  for¬ 
gets  everything  else  but  golf.  He  has  been  after  me  to  learn  golf, 
too,  but  I  am  afraid  to,  for  I  know  of  a  case  of  an  old  Scotch 
minister,  who  had  been  working  overtime,  and  his  session  came 
to  him,  “Doctor,  you  have  been  working  too  hard ;  go  and  play 
golf.”  He  said,  “I  haven’t  time.”  But  they  insisted  that  he  take 
some  time  for  himself  and  learn  to  play  golf.  About  three  months 
afterward  he  called  his  session  together  and  said,  “Brethren,  I 
am  sorry  to  tell  you,  but  I  will  have  to  quit  it.”  And  they  said, 
“Why  do  you  have  to  quit  golf;  doesn’t  it  agaree  with  you?”  He 
said,  “I  don’t  mean  golf,  I  mean  the  ministry.”  (Laughter.)  So 
I  have  been  afraid  to  play  golf  for  fear  I  might  have  to  quit  the 
ministry. 

I  know  there  are  others  who  have  to  speak,  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  of  the  hobby  of  the  colored  brother.  We  have  seventy-five 
thousand  of  them  down  here,  and  one  of  the  hobbies  of  our  colored 
brother  is  a  great  big,  juicy  watermelon.  Do  you  know  what  a 
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great  big  juicy  watermelon  in  the  summer  time  tastes  like.  One 
day  two  “nigger”  women  were  going  down  the  back  road,  and  as 
they  passed  a  “nigger”  cabin  there  was  a  child  on  the  floor,  and 
he  had  been  eating  watermelon  and  was  crying  and  rolling  around 
on  the  floor,  and  one  of  the  women  said,  “What’s  the  matter  with 
that  child?”  The  mother  said,  “I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter 
with  that  child ;  he  has  got  such  a  powerful  misery.”  And  the 
child  continued  to  roll  ;  and  the  other  woman  said,  “I  guess  it  is 
too  much  watermelon.”  And  the  mother  said,  “Go  way  nigger  ! 
Why,  that  can’t  be.  I  ’spect  what  you  mean  is  too  little  ‘nigger.’ 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  That  is  the  way  I  feel  toward  water¬ 
melon.  I  hope  your  hohby  when  you  go  back  home  will  be  New 
Orleans.  Before  I  met  the  members  of  this  association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  was  not  my  hobby.  It  is 
now.  I  pity  any  man  who  has  not  made  some  good  woman  his 
hobby — someone  to  take  care  of  him — someone  to  love  him.  Words 
fail  me  when  I  talk  about  the  women.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Bentley — We  are  all  in  the  same  boat  with 
Brother  Alexander  on  that  topic,  I  hope.  For  personal  reasons 
we  will  have  to  make  a  little  change  in  the  order  of  the 
toasts.  I  am  going  to  call  on  a  gentleman  next  who  will  have 
to  leave  very  shortly,  whose  subject  is  the  last  on  the  printed 
program.  Mark  Twain,  in  response  to  a  toast  at  a  London 
banquet  one  time,  said  many  good  things  about  women,  and 
that  “his  wife,  his  grandmother,  or  his  mother-in-law  had  no 
equal  among  men.”  I  do  not  believe  and  I  hope  none  of  you 
do  that  Bartholdi  got  his  inspiration  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
from  being  met  by  his  wife  or  mother-in-law  standing  on  the 
stair  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  when  he  came  in  the  house 
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near  midnight.  Rudyard  Kipling,  I  believe,  said:  “The  female 
species  is  more  deadly  than  the  male.”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  female  is  the  better  of  the  species,  and  I  am  reminded 
of  that  fact  by  a  poem  from  the  celebrated  American  poet, 
whose  name  I  am  glad  to  have  forgotten,  who  said: 

“The  eagle  is  the  bird  to  soar, 

The  hawk  is  going  to  the  woods, 

The  mockingbird  can  sing  the  score, 

But  the  hen  delivers  the  goods.” 

(Laughter.) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  next  sentiment,  the  peculiar 
appropriateness  of  which  you  may  divine,  is  “Shock  Absorb¬ 
ers,”  which  will  be  responded  to  by  our  eloquent  friend,  Mr. 
Herbert  Casson  of  New  York  City.  (Applause.) 

SHOCK  ABSORBERS. 

HERBERT  N.  CASSON,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

“Through  highways  and  through  byways, 

We  may  wend  our  way  serene, 

Till  the  fateful  banner,  ‘Votes  for  Women,’ 

Dawns  upon  the  scene — 

Then,  montes  l’arbe !” 

Mr.  Toastmaster ,  Ladies  and  Fellow  Brickmakers: 

I  ray  say  that  since  I  heard,  this  afternoon,  about  that  floating 
brick,  I  am  going  into  the  business  myself,  and  I  don’t  mind  telling 
you  what  my  scheme  is.  I  am  going  to  build  a  floating  brick  plant 
and  make  brick  with  yeast.  I  am  going  to  build  it  at  Cairo,  where, 
if  I  don’t  like  the  help,  I  can  kill  them,  then  raft  the  brick 
down  to  New  Orleans  and  make  brick  warships  and  load  them  up 
with  New  Orleans  gin  fizzes  and  capture  the  world,  (Applause.) 


I  am  here  to  say  something  for  the  first  time  this  evening  of  a 
little  interest  to  the  ladies.  There  were  two  fellows  in  the  bar — 
in  the  writing  room — this  morning,  and  I  heard  one  say  to  the 
other,  “Joe,  would  you  trade  your  wife  for  a  horse?”  “No,”  says 
Joe,  “but  I  would  hate  to  have  someone  tempt  me  with  a  Ford.” 
(Laughter.)  I  don’t  agree  with  that.  One  thing  I  am  very  sure 
of  is,  that  I  have  never  spoken  before  ladies  in  my  life  that  I  have 
not  said  something  the  wrong  way;  and  the  only  consolation  I 
have  this  evening  is  that  my  wife  is  not  present  to  tell  me  what  I 
should  have  said.  A  little  while  ago  I  was  speaking  before  a 
thousand  ladies  who  had  raised  money  for  a  hospital,  and  I  said, 
like  the  chump  that  I  was,  “I  would  suggest,  ladies,  that  you  place 
over  the  door  of  this  grand  building,  in  letters  of  brass,  these 
words,  ‘God  Bless  Our  Hospital  and  Keep  It  Empty.’  ”  They  did 
not  like  that ;  they  wanted  it  full.  Now,  I  did  not  know  why  they 
wanted  it  full,  and  so  you  see  a  man  never  knows  what  a  woman 
wants  him  to  think.  Just  think  of  raising  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  a  hospital  and  then  have  it  empty  1  They  wanted 
their  hospital  filled  with  bleeding,  suffering  humanity,  so  they 
could  walk  up  and  down  the  halls  and  gloat  over  their  fine  hos¬ 
pital.  My  idea  of  an  efficient  hospital  was  to  have  a  hospital  that 
nobody  needed ;  they  wanted  their  hospital  full,  and  their  husbands 
not.  (Laughter.)  And  you  never  can  make  them  out  at  all. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  on  the  wife  cost  of  living,  for  if  the 
chairman  keeps  on  making  speeches  as  he  has,  it  will  be  4  o’clock 
before  we  are  through.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  of  the  wife  as  an  expense  or  trouble,  but  as  an 
asset.  She  is  not  an  expense,  and  the  husband  makes  a  mistake 
when  he  talks  about  it.  You  know  the  clam  is  a  fish  built  like  a 
nut.  (Laughter.)  The  wife  looks  like  an  expense,  but  she  is  not. 
(Laughter.)  Don’t  you  see  there  may  be  some  old  bachelors  here? 
An  old  bachelor  is  a  blind  man  in  an  art  gallery ;  an  old  bachelor 
is  a  cripple  in  life’s  marathon  ;  he  is  a  man  with  nothing  on  the 
top  of  his  neck;  no  one  to  pet  him;  none  to  caress;  no  one  to 
brag  to.  Think  of  that,  a  man  with  no  one  to  brag  to !  No  one 
to  forgive  him ;  no  one  to  understand  him— and  I  never  knew  a 
man  who  was  not  misunderstood.  Why,  what  our  wives  have 
been  to  us!  My  wife  made  me  rich  and  sensible,  and  when  I  was 
married  I  was  neither — and  I  am  speaking  for  all  you  men. 

We  have  to  appreciate  marriage.  I  am  speaking  seriously  when 
I  say  that,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  good  advice.  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  to  you  about  finance ;  I  have  spoken  to  you 
twice,  and  there  is  nothing  to  you.  Appreciate  your  wife’s  brains; 
she  has  more  than  you  have.  Votes  for  women!  Why  not?  We 
men  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  votes.  I  don  t  know  why  women 
should  not  run  the  country.  They  run  us  individually ;  why  not 
collectively?  What’s  the  difference?  There  is  no  man  so  silly  as 
the  man  who  despises  his  wife’s  advise.  Have  you  read  a  work 
on  “Bees  150  Years  Old”?  They  talk  about  king  bees.  We  know 
better ;  the  one  they  used  to  think  was  the  king  bee  is  the  queen. 
Do  you  know  that  the  so-called  supremacy  of  man  is  a  matter  of 
vocal  cords.  Man’s  vocal  cords  are  long,  and  he  roars ;  and  a 
woman’s  is  short,  and  she  squeaks.  So  man  goes  through  the  world 
with  a  roar,  and  woman  goes  through  the  world  with  a  squeak ; 
and  instead  of  a  roar  she  has  a  reason.  So  while  men  roar,  women 
reason,  and  while  they  devolop  the  brain,  we  develop  the  lungs. 
Women  created  industries.  They  were  the  first,  and  we  find  they 
were  the  first  to  make  the  home.  Long  ago,  in  the  early  days, 
men  went  off  and  fished  and  hunted,  while  the  women  stayed  at 
home  and  decorated  the  cave  with  flowers  and  ground  the  wheat — 
which  she  was  first  to  plant — between  two  stones.  There  came  a 
morning  away  back  in  the  early  days,  one  sad  morning  for  men, 
when  the  man  stayed  home  and  saw  his  wife  grinding  the  wheat ; 
and  he  said  in  his  big  voice,  “Man  do  it.”  And  he  ground  it,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  man’s  fun.  (Laughter.)  The  woman  sat 
back  and  said,  “How  strong  you  are.”  And  the  man,  the  poor 
boob,  has  been  grinding  ever  since.  (Laughter.)  No  more  hunt¬ 
ing,  no  more  fishing,  no  more  roaming  in  the  forest.  Man  goes  out 
to  work,  earns  money,  hands  it  to  his  wife.  She  decides  what  to 
buy,  and  he  goes  on  working  because  she  said,  “Isn’t  he  a  dear! 
How  strong  you  are !”  Flatters  him  and  jollies  him  little  by  little, 
changing  business  all  over.  They  haven’t  got  in  the  brick  business 
yet;  when  they  do,  there  will  be  something  doing.  Woman  wanted 
safety  first.  Wherever  was  there  a  man  who  wanted  safety?  They 
wanted  danger.  Women  wanted  safety,  and  they  have  their  way, 
and  they  voted  in  their  clubs  that  business  was  too  dangerous ; 
and  men  go  up  and  down  crying,  “Safety  first  ”  Whenever  I  hear 
a  man  with  a  loud  voice  roaring  up  and  down  the  streets,  I  know 
he  is  telling  what  his  wife  told  him.  Almost  all  of  us  are  what 
our  wives  made  us  and  as  useful. 

Women  have  ambition.  We  devil-may-care  men  have  no  ambi¬ 
tion.  We  are  after  the  price.  We  have  no  conception  of  saving, 
have  no  conception  of  progress.  Our  wives  save  our  money  for  us. 
Notice  when  a  woman  buys  and  when  a  man  buys.  A  man  goes 
into  a  store,  shuts  his  eye  at  the  door  of  the  store  and  says,  "Give 
me  a  tie.”  And  if  he  wants  a  black  tie,  he  comes  out  with  a  blue 
one ;  but  he  doesn’t  know  it  until  he  gets  home  and  his  wife  tells 
him.  (Laughter.)  But  a  woman  goes  into  a  department  store, 
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1  which  is  woman's  heaven.  She  has  her  eyes  open  and  she  floats 
from  counter  to  counter;  she  is  making  up  her  mind;  she  loves  to 
make  up  her  mind,  and  she  floats  from  counter  to  counter,  and  she 
J  says,  "I  will  take  mauve,  or  crepe  de  chine,”  or  this  or  this.  She 

I  is  in  woman’s  heaven.  That  is  why  women,  when  they  die,  don't 

1  have  to  go  to  heaven;  they  have  their  department  stores  here; 
and  they  make  up  their  minds,  because  they  started  making  up 
their  minds,  and  they  have  been  making  up  the  men’s  minds  for 

them  ever  since.  An  automobile  salesman  told  me  that  Jim  Cor¬ 

bett  came  into  the  store  to  buy  an  automobile.  He  spent  two  days 
picking  out  what  he  wanted.  The  third  day  in  came  Mrs.  Corbett, 
and  she  changed  everything  but  the  tires.  (Laughter.)  So  I  leave 
it  to  you,  if  Jim  Corbett,  with  knockout  fists,  can't  do  anything 
with  his  wife,  what  can  you  and  I  do?  (Laughter.)  Our  fathers 
could  not,  and  their  fathers  could'  not,  and  neither  could  their 
fathers.  We  have  to  like  it  today,  we  have  to  surrender  and  be 
patient  and  consider  that  our  halter  is  a  very  pleasant  halter  and 
our  obedience  a  very  pleasant  obedience.  The  man  who  listens  to 
his  wife  will  get  the  very  highest  price  for  his  brick.  (Loud 
applause. ) 

Toastmaster  Bentley:  After  the  very  well  merited  re¬ 
proof  that  Mr.  Casson  has  administered,  I  am  going  to  reform 
and  quit  making  speeches  and  introduce  the  speakers  and  in¬ 
cidentally  stop  taking  up  all  the  time.  The  next  sentiment 
is  “The  Road  to  Happiness,”  and  I  don’t  need  to  tell  you  that 
this  applies  to  brick,  because  the  road  to  the  other  place  is 
paved  with  good  intentions.  It  will  be  responded  to  by  Mr. 

John  C.  Boss,  of  Elkhart,  Ind. 

* 

THE  ROAD  TO  HAPPINESS. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS,  ELKHART,  IND. 

“The  modern  road  is  a  different  thing, 

A  worthy  theme  for  the  bard  to  sing.” 

Mr.  Toastmaster ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  I  have  stage  fright ;  I  know 
better.  That  is  not  my  business.  Every  brickmaker  here  knows 
that  when  he  gets  his  brickyard  in  order  and  wants  to  make  brick, 
the  first,  thing  he  does  is  to  get  a  boss.  I  am  the  boss  so  long  as 
the  lady  of  the  house  is  not  around.  (Laughter.)  I  am  reminded 
this  evening  of  our  old,  genial  friend  here,  “Button-Hole”  Gates, 
of  a  story  he  told  away  back  yonder  (my  wrife  says,  “Don’t  begin 
to  .tell  how  old  you  are!”),  but  away  back  yonder  on  a  similar 
occasion  as  we  are  having  here,  when  “Button-Hole”  Gates  was 
trying  to  tell  how  good  he  felt,  and  it  applies  to  myself  now.  He 
used  the  old  story  about  the  school  boy.  You  have  probably,  most 
of  you,  heard  it ;  but  the  story  is  that  the  boy  was  very  sick,  and 
they  sent  for  a  doctor.  After  the  doctor  had  taken  his  pulse,  he 
sai,d,  “My  lad,  let  me  see  your  tongue.”  The  boy  shook  his  head, 
and.,  said,  “No  tongue  can  tell  how  bad  I  feel.”  Brother  Gates 
used  that  story  by  contrast  to  say,  no  tongue  can  tell  how  good  I 
feel;  but  I  am  feeling  very  bad,  and  I  am  very  serious  about  it; 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  feeling  extremely  bad.  It  is  a  worse 
case. than  that  of  a  little  boy;  but  I  hope  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  can  hear  me,  for  I  have  a  few  sentiments 
I  want  to  give  you  tonight.  This  is  an  era  of  great  happiness, 
and  I  am  called  on  to  respond  to  the  toast,  “The  Road  to  Happi¬ 
ness,”  and  I  think  if  I  am  “boss”  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  place 
my  own  construction  on  the  meaning.  Brother  Randall  came 
around  to  talk  to  me  about  responding  to  this  toast,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  meant  well  when  he  said,  “That’s  all  right  Boss,  one  or 
two  minutes  will  do,  ’  but  now  I  am  “boss”  and  Mr.  Randall  is  not 
going  to  tell  me  how  long  I  can  talk.  I  will  listen  to  the  toast¬ 
master,  if  he  calls  me  down  I  will  quit,  but  I  won’t  listen  to  Ran¬ 
dall,  for  this  time  I  am  “boss.” 

I  want  to  tell  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  why  I  am  feeling  so 
bad  tonight.  It  is  because  we  brickmakers  are  very  modest,  so 
modest  as  to  work  the  ruination  of  our  happiness.  I  believe  in 
modesty,  modesty  is  a  great  attribute,  but  not  so  modest  that  we 
have  had  one  put  over  on  us  by  these  cement  men.  Our  genial 
toastmaster  told  us  that  the  road  to  happiness  was  paved  with 
brick  while  the  road  to  New  Orleans  was  not  paved  tvith  brick.  1 
want  to  be  permitted  to  correct  him  tonight,  I  want  to  tell  him 
that  the  road  to  New  Orleans  is  paved  with  brick.  Among  the  re¬ 
cent  happenings  of  the  United  States  is  the  promotion  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway,  and  by  the  way,  since  we  have  come  here  there 

ihas  been  the  ’  suggestion  of  another  highway,  the  Lee  Highway, 
the  Lincoln  to  the  North  and  the  Lee  Highway  to  the  South,  as 
suggested  by  our  eloquent  Irishman  with  the  green  necktie,  the 
other  day.  The  green  necktie  is  missing  tonight,  but  the  Irish¬ 
man  is  all  there.  I  wish  we  brickmakers  for  a  moment  could  get 
;  our  originality  harnessed  up  and  lose  some  of  our  modesty,  and 
?et  a  great  big  telescope,  the  biggest  telescope  the  world  has  ever 
■mown  and  go  down  to  the  city  where  our  genial  secretary  lives, 
lithe  place  where  they  teach  us  how  to  build  good  roads,  where  they 
iave  that  great  Speedway,  and  get  a  picture  of  that  five  miles  of 


speedway  paved  with  brick.  But  before  that  picture  is  taken,  write 
New  York  at  one  end  and  San  Francisco  at  the  other  and  one 
side  New  Orleans  and  on  the  other  side  Chicago,  take  that  pic¬ 
ture  and  start  an  advertising  campaign  that  will  shock  the  world 
and  show  them  that  we  are  not  too  modest.  I  am  getting  tired  of 
listening  to  this  question  of  being  modest. 

They  told  us  that  the  Lincoln  Highway  was  coming  through 
Elkhart  and  they  dared  to  come  in  there  and  dictate  to  us  wdiat 
kind  of  a  road  wre  should  build,  and  they  said,  that  highway  shall 
be  concrete.  I  told  them  to  go  to.  (Applause.)  And  told  them 
they  could  not  build  a  concrete  roadway  through  Elkhart  County, 
and  I  meant  every  word  of  it.  I  want  you  to  understand  me, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  no  argument  with  concrete.  I  would 
not  want  to  live  in  a  world  that  had  no  cement.  We  could  not 
build  good  brick  roads  without  good  cement.  I  am  willing  to  be 
reasonable.  I  don’t  like  to  talk  to  you  on  this  festival  occasion 
about  getting  down  to  clay  facts  and  business,  when  you  are  in¬ 
clined  to  enjoy  yourselves  and  I  want  the  permission  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  from  our  toastmaster  and  our  secretary  to  diverge  for  half  a 
moment  while  I  try  to  instill  in  the  minds  of  our  brickmakers  that 
it  don’t  pay  to  be  too  modest.  Take  that  picture  I  spoke  about  of 
that  Speedway  paved  with  brick,  leading  from  New  York  through 
to  San  Francisco  on  the  north  and  coming  back  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Los  Angeles,  thence  to  New  Orleans  through  the  south 
and  then  back  to  New  York.  Gentlemen,  do  you  realize  what  that 
means?  It  seems  a  big  undertaking,  but  it  is  not,  when  you  con¬ 
trast  it  with  the  great  happenings  during  the  last  fifty  years  of 
the  history  of  the  world.  There  have  been  some  great  happenings 
but  surely  this  great  Lincoln  and  Lee  Highway  combined  is  great¬ 
er.  You  may  want  to  challenge  this  statement,  but  I  will  take 


J.  C.  Boss,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


issue  with  you.  We  don’t  realize  what  it  means,  that  great  high¬ 
way  is  merely  the  beginning,  there  will  be  linked  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  East  and  the  West  connected  by  that  big  highway. 
Rumors  have  gone  out  all  over  this  great  country  that  they  may 
build  all  that  highway  of  concrete,  owing  to  the  silence  of  our 
brickmakers,  not  understanding  the  situation.  But  the  time  is  com¬ 
ing  when  'that  highway  by  compulsion,  by  necessity  every  foot  of 
it  through  the  width  and  breadth  of  this  land  will  be  paved  with 
brick,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  our  business  to  get  down  to  business 
and  see  that  it  is  done  as  speedily  as  possible.  Say  to  the  people 
of  this  land  that  the  building  of  this  highway  of  concrete  will  not 
be  enduring  and  we  will  have  to  cover  over  the  top  of  it  with 
brick.  Do  you  realize  what  that  means? 

Enough  of  this  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  road  to  happiness  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  should  indulge,  but  I  have  one  or  two 
ideas  I  should  like  to  talk  about.  I  am  serious  about  what  I  would 
like  to  say.  The  other  subject  I  would  like  to  talk  about  Mr. 
Casson  has  already  touched  upon.  If  you  want  to  add  to  that  road 
to  happiness  I  would  like  to  remind  the  gentlemen,  that  a  country 
can  only  progress  to  the  extent  to  which  we  are  willing  to  lift  up 
and  recognize  the  women  of  this  land.  If  we  have  our  good 
senses  and  want  to  lose  our  modesty  we  will  hasten  the  day  when 
the  women  shall  be  permitted  to  vote.  (Applause.)  I  say  to  my 
people  in  the  North,  “If  you  gentlemen  need  any  more  votes,  you 
can  get  two  or  three  more  at  my  house.”  I  don’t  want  to  get  into 
any  trouble  by  discussing  politics,  but  do  you  gentlemen  realize 
that  the  colored  vote  of  the  north  is  controlling  the  politics  of  this 
land  and  wherever  man  is  entitled  to  vote  the  women  are  entitled 
to  vote.  And  if  you  really  want  this  road  to  happiness  you  will 
find  you  have  a  better  country  and  a  better  government,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  prosperity  of  the  land,  you  will  begin  to  realize  you  have 
done  your  duty  to  your  better  halves  by  giving  them  the  right  to 
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vote.  I  want  to  add  to  that  a  little  friendly  admonition.  If  you 
gentlemen  can’t  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  I  am  going  to 
point  out  that  handwriting  and  try  to  help  interpret  it.  There  it 
is,  it  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The  day  of  double  standards  of 
morals  between  our  men  and  women  has  got  to  pass.  Woman  is 
going  to  come  over  the  standard  of  man,  or  man  is  coming  to  the 
standard  of  woman.  Is  it  right  for  a  man  with  a  lovely  sweet 
wife  and  babies  at  home  shall  get  his  system  all  saturated  with 
liquor  and  tobacco  juice  and  then  go  home  and  kiss  those  babies 
and  that  wife.  It  is  not  right.  (Applause.)  If  you  men  go  home 
and  insult  that  wife  with  all  that  smoke  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  I  am  compelled  to  make  these  remarks  because  you 
have  asked  me  to  talk  on  the  road  to  happiness.  Do  these  things 
not  spoil  the  road  to  happiness?  Let  the  women  run  the  matter 
for  a  little  while  and  you  will  find  the  brick  highways  will  be 
pushed  to  the  front  because  they  don't  spend  their  money  on  the 
side  lines.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Bentley:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  will 
have  something  nice  to  follow  and  interesting  to  every  brick 
man.  The  toast,  “Every  Brick  Man,”  will  be  responded  to  by 
Charles  J.  Deckman  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  Vice-President  ot 
this  Association.  (Applause.) 

EVERY  BRICK  MAN. 

CHARLES  J.  DECKMAN,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

“A  little  jollity,  a  little  mirth,  a  smile, 

Makes  the  life  of  every  brickman  more  worth  while.” 

Mr.  Toastmaster ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Aside  from  the  sentiment  expressed  I  assure  you  that  brevity 
will  define  the  toast  to  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  respond. 
(Applause. ) 

Could  I  pour  the  nectar  the  gods  only  can 
I  would  fill  my  cup  to  the  brim  ; 

I  would  drink  to  the  health  of  the  clayworking  man 
And  the  plants  represented  by  him. 

I  would  drink  to  his  sweetheart  who  bade  him  goodbye 
In  a  manner  that  filled  him  with  bliss, 

As  he  thinks  of  the  tear  that  rolled  down  her  cheek 
And  salted  the  sweet  of  his  kiss. 

I  w’ould  drink  to  the  wife,  who  with  babe  on  her  knee 
Awaits  his  coming  in  vain. 

She  reads  his  brief  letters  so  tremblingly, 

She  reads  them  again  and  again, 

I  would  drink  to  the  health  of  old  mother  who  sits 
By  the  fireside  and  murmurs  and  murmurs 
And  weeps  o'er  the  stocking  she  knits 
As  she  thinks  of  the  absent  one. 

But  wThen  life’s  journey  is  o'er 

And  he  has  made  the  last  brick  that  he  can, 

May  mine  Host  at  the  Inn  at  the  end  of  the  road 

Welcome  the  clayworking  man.  (Loud  Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Bentley:  You  have  manifested  your  appreci¬ 
ation  and  the  topic  deserved  it.  We  now  come  to  the  last 
subject  on  the  program,  “How  to  Throw  a  Brick.”  When  the 
solons  of  Congress  with  all  their  diplomacy  have  failed  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  down  on  the  Mexican  border,  it  may 
be  well  for  the  American  people  to  be  skilled  in  the  art  of 
throwing  a  few  brick  in  the  direction  of  Mexico.  This  topic 
will  be  responded  to  by  a  gentleman  who  has  won  a  great 
deal  of  well  merited  fame  in  this  city  as  an  exponent  of  the 
typical  Creole  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  a  type  that  exists 
nowhere  else  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  J.  J.  McLoughlin,  who 
is  popularly  known  to  the  people  of  this  city  as  Jack  La- 
France  McLoughlin. 

HOW  TO  THROW  A  BRICK. 

J.  J.  MCLOUGHLIN,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

“He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking  horse, 

And  under  the  presentation  of  that,  shoots  his  wit.” 

My  Dear  Friends: 

I  don’t  like  the  way  you  play  with  me.  You  don't  want  people 
who  talk  long.  I  am  going  to  talk  all  night.  I  come  from  Indiana, 
and  when  a  man  comes  from  Indiana,  it  is  very  hard  to  stop  him. 
I  come  from  Indiana  by  my  first  cousin  on  my  wife’s  side.  My 
dear  friends,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  this 
evening.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  so  many  bricklayers 
dressed  up  so  nice.  (Laughter.)  My  dear  friends,  I  am  not  a 
brickmaker  myself,  I  don’t  associate  with  that  kind  of  people,  I 
am  glad  to  say.  Sometimes  I  come  down  and  talk  to  all  kinds  of 
people.  In  the  first  place  I  wrant  you  to  understand,  that  I  don't 
all  the  time  mean  what  I  say,  and  very  seldom  I  say  what  I  mean. 
But  you  can  always  understand  what  I  don’t  mean  and  compre¬ 


hend  when  I  don’t  say  the  other  thing.  Therefore,  my  dear 
friends,  I  believe  a  brickmaker  is  just  as  good  a  man  as  the  man 
who  is  not  a  brickmaker  if  he  is  a  man  on  the  outside.  The  first 
bricklayer,  he  ask  a  man  who  lay  the  first  brick,  and  he  lay  him 
on  the  ground.  Now,  my  dear  friends,  the  first  brick  was  built  in 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  It  is  the  first  place  where  they  made  a 
woman  stop  talking.  Therefore,  my  dear  friends,  notice  this,  a 
brickmaker  was  a  great  man.  He  was  the  first  man  at  the  top 
of  the  bunch.  He  was  even  more  better  than  the  Scotchman,  or 
more  better  than  a  Scotchman  thinks  himself.  For,  my  dear 
friends,  if  there  is  one  man  that  thinks  much  more  of  himself 
than  of  the  other  man,  it  is  the  Scotchman.  So,  my  dear  friends, 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  Scotchman  and  the  oatmeal.  I 
know  why  he  eats  the  oatmeal  and  you  know  too.  It  is  because 
it  is  the  cheapest  thing  he  can  buy  today.  I  know,  when  Mr.  Bent¬ 
ley  comes  to  my  house  he  don’t  eat  any,  but  when  I  come  to  his 
house  that  is  all  I  get.  (Laughter.)  My  dear  friends,  that  is 
the  rule  of  the  Scotchman,  when  they  get  something  for  nothing, 
even  if  they  had  to  come  to  a  banquet  where  they  hear  other  peo¬ 
ple  talk.  But  for  me,  I  don’t  do  that.  I  let  my  friend  Blaffer  go 
for  me.  I  understand  that  at  a  meeting  along  time  ago,  you  had 
a  banquet  for  which  the  other  people  paid  and  when  you  had  din¬ 
ner  at  St.  Louis  you  had  so  much  dinner  that  you  can’t  eat  all. 
They  make  up  their  minds  to  have  dinner  for  which  each  man 
pay,  that  is  why  you  give  champagne  only  to  the  man  from  New 
Jersey.  (Laughter.)  But,  my  friends,  -we  won’t  talk  about  that, 
for  the  reason  is  the  man  comes  from  a  long  distance,  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  spirit  to  go  back ! 

I  did  not  come  here  to  make  any  speech,  I  just  come  here  to 
talk,  that  is  all.  I  come  to  take  up  your  time  because  I  don’t  like 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel.  He  pays  $14  for  the  light,  and  the 
more  I  talk  the  more  he  burns  and  the  more  commission  I  get  when 
the  speech  is  over.  I  hear  what  the  man  says  about  the  dance,  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  about  that,  then  I  am  going  to  stop.  You 
have  plenty  of  room  to  dance  .the  tango  but  you  can  not  dance  the 
tango.  We  have  a  rule  that  no  lady  dance  the  tango  unless  she 
be  past  sixty  and  that  will  rule  out  every  lady.  (Laughter.) 

No,  my  dear  friends,  as  I  say,  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a 
speech,  but  I  tell  you  one  thing.  I  believe  you  agree  with  me.  I 
don't  know  how  many  Presbyterians  you  have  in  this  crowd,  but 
if  you  have  some,  you  know  Dr.  Alexander.  The  next  time  you 
have  that  session,  I  recommend  you  get  that  session  quick  and 
have  him  play  golf.  That  is  what  is  going  to  happen.  He  is  go¬ 
ing  to  get  a  much  better  congregation  in  his  church  when  he  plays 
golf  and  lets  someone  else  preach,  than  when  he  preaches  and  lets 


someone  else  play  golf.  (Laughter.) 

Now  you  have  been  welcomed  so  much,  and  I  welcome  you. 
Anybody  what  got  cash  is  welcome  to  New  Orleans,  just  so  long  as 
you  got  money,  keep  on  coming.  But,  my  friends,  when  your 
money  gone,  I  am  very  sorry  but  I  got  no  time.  The  Mardi  Gras 
is  past,  it  don’t  make  any  difference  to  me.  If  the  Mardi  Gras 
is  past  when  I  see  congregation  like  this  with  the  price.  (Laught¬ 
er.)  Gentlemen,  you  don’t  know  much  when  you  put  the  picture 
of  one  man  over  the  name  of  another.  (Laughter.)  Now,  my 
friends,  if  you  don’t  know  yourself  how  do  you  expect  me  to  know 
you.  You  have  a  good  time  if  you  don't  stay  too  long,  and  I  am 
not  like  the  speaker  who  held  up  two  fingers  and  took  four.  Now, 
my  dear  friends,  you  did  not  interrupt  this  time  and  it  is  time 
for  me  to  say  au  revoir.  (Continued  applause.) 

Dr.  Alexander  says  this  audience  thinks  I  don’t  speak  good 
English.  He  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  a  little  story,  about  the  way 
our  Creole  girls  court  and  about  the  way  a  great  deal  of  courting 
is  done  in  New  Orleans.  Jacques  met  Millane  at  a  dance  and  be¬ 
ing  much  fascinated  by  her  beauty  saw  her  home.  He  met  her  a 
number  of  other  times  and  finally  was  invited  to  call  which  he 
did  the  following  Sunday.  He  was  very  kindly  received  and  called 
again  the  following  Sunday  and  the  third  Sunday  Millane’s  father 
said,  “Jacques,  I  would  like  to  see  you,”  and  taking  him  to  the 
dining  room  he  said,  “Have  fine  cigar,  you  like  them,  no?”  “What 
I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  dear  Jacques,  I  have  noticed  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  daughter.”  Here  Jacques  begins  to  tremble.  “My 
dear  young  man,  you  need  not  do  that,  I  am  not  at  all  displeased. 
My  family  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  ,  city  and  before  than  war  we 
was  rich,  but  those  Yankee  rascals  come  and  take  our  plantations 
and  our  niggers  and  we  were  forced  to  go  hard  to  work,  so  I  am 
not  at  all  displeased  when  you  make  love  to  my  daughter.”  “But 
I  didn’t  make  love  to  your  daughter.”  “You  didn’t  make  love  to 
my  daughter.  But,  Mr.  Jacques,  you  have  visited  her  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  you  have  talked  with  her  at  dances,  you  have  been  seen 
with  her,  you  mean  to  compromise  my  daughter?  There  is  no  other 


:ourse  but  to  marry  her.”  “But  I  am  only  a  poor  clerk  with  $40 


Jacques,  the  money  is  nothing,  you  don’t  need  much  and  if  you 
don’t  care  you  can  come  and  live  here  and  when  you  have  family 
you  get  more  and  get  raised  maybe  to  $75.  Very  well  then,  it  is 
all  fixed,  Mr.  Jacques,  you  don  t  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  father. 
You  can  never  understand  how  pleased  I  feel  that  a  young  man 
like  you  ask  to  marry  my  daughter.  You  did  not  take  me  by  sur¬ 
prise  any,  a  father  knows  when  his  daughter  loves  a  young  man, 
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and  Millane  loves  you.  She  will  be  glad  It  is  all  fixed  and  we  will 
publish  the  announcement  next  Sunday  morning  and  you  will  be 
married  next  month.  Now  I  go  and  tell  Millane  that  I  accede  to 
your  demand."  (Loud  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Bentley:  Mr.  Casson  suggested  the  other 
day  that  somebody  write  a  song,  a  jingle,  so  as  to  get  in  to 
popular  favor,  "When  you’re  building,  build  with  brick; 
When  you’re  building,  build  with  brick.”  I  have  a  daughter 
who  has  some  little  talent  for  writing  jingles,  and  I  told  her 
the  predicament  I  was  going  to  be  in  on  this  occasion,  and 
she  hurriedly  drew  off  these  lines.  Her  husband  told  her  it 
was  bum,  and  she  said  she  herself  thought  it  was  punk,  and  I 
told  her  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  it  was  just  what  I  wanted  for 
this  occasion.  It  is  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  “Too  much 
mustard." 


“WHEN  YOU'RE  BUILDING,  BUILD  WITH 
(Air:  “Too  Much  Mustard.”) 
When  you  start  to  building,  build 
With  the  llvest  thing  thats  kilned ; 
Cut  out  concrete  block  and  stick 

Just  to  good  old  brick — bang ! 
Bricks  the  stuff  we  Clay  Men  make, 
Best  for  fire,  flood  and  'quake, 


BRICK. 


It's  the  winner  all  should  pick, 

Here’s  to  good  old  brick  ! 

BRICKBATS. 

When  you  call  a  chap  a  brick, 

That’s  the  best  that  you  can  say  ; 

He's  the  kind  you  know  wall  stick. 

Since  he’s  made  of  finer  clay. 

Brick  means  best,  so  when  you  build, 

Stick  to  it  through  thin  and  thick, 

Use  the  livest  stuff  that’s  kilned — 

Build  with  brick  ! 

-•—Mrs.  Ella  Bentley  Arthur. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  other  speakers  and 
myself,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  saw  a  crowd  at  a  banquet  act  better  or  show  more  con¬ 
tinued  interest  than  you  have  done  this  evening.  How  much 
of  it  was  due  to  the  absence  of  the  cup  that  both  cheers  and 
inebriates  alike  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  do  say  I  do 
appreciate  most  highly  the  honor  bestowed  on  me  as  your 
toastmaster.  I  thank  you  most  heartily.  I  am  glad  you  came 
to  New  Orleans  and  I  hope  you  will  come  again.  (Applause.) 
We  will  now  all  join  in  singing  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 
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C.  P.  MAYER,  C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co.,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

W.  H.  H.  ROGERS,  Rochester  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  BLAIR,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 
EDWARD  RODGERS,  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill. 

EBEN  RODGERS,  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill. 

WM.  CONWAY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAMES  E.  RANDALL,  The  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
ROBERT  ELLIOTT,  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
ROBERT  C.  ELLIOTT,  Stand.  D.  K.  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
HARRY  WIRSCHING,  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 
THEO.  A.  RANDALL,  The  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  R.  ROOT,  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CHARLES  A.  BLOOMFIELD,  Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 

EDWARD  K.  CORMACK,  Wisconsin  L.  &  C.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
GEORGE  J.  POTTS,  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  V.  PURINGTON,  Purington  P.  B.  Co.,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 
WARREN  GRIFFISS,  Baltimore  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
THOMAS  KENNEDY,  Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 

J.  W.  ROBB,  Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  Ind. 

FRITZ  SALMEN,  Salmen  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.,  Slidell,  La. 
BEN  S.  FISHER,  Columbus  B.  &  T.  C.  Co.,  Union  Furnace,  O. 
WILLIAM  A.  BAILEY,  Northampton  Brick  Co.,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

G.  B.  MENTZ,  G.  B.  Mentz  &  Co.,  Walkill,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  BLACKBURN,  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.,  Paris,  Ill. 
JOHN  P.  GOHEEN,  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
LEVI  MARSHALL,  JR.,  Consolidated  B.  Co.,  Horseheads,  N.Y. 
SAMUEL  MARSHALL,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  L.  SAUTER,  Northampton  Brick  Co.,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

PHILIP  GOLDRICK,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

ALFRED  YATES,  Shawmut  P.  B.  Works,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

H.  J.  SCHNEIDER,  St.  Joe  Brick  Works,  Pearl  River,  La. 

S.  M.  CHASE,  Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

A.  J.  DUNN,  Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

F.  R.  KANENGEISER,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  Bessemer, 
Pa. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS,  John  C.  Boss  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

H.  S.  RENKERT,  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
CHRISTOPHER  STEADMAN,  Steadman  &  Robinson,  New 
York. 

R.  B.  KEPLINGER,  Metropolitan  P.  B.  Co.,  Canton,  O. 
FRANK  R.  MAHURIN,  The  Amold-Creager  Co.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  O. 

J.  F.  ATEN,  The  Arnold-Creager  Co.,  New  London,  O. 
PAUL  M.  CRIDER,  The  Arnold-Creager  Co.,  New  London,  O. 
FRANK  McCLELLAN,  The  Arnold-Creager  Co.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  O. 

JOHN  T.  HUMMERT,  Gem  City  Press  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

E.  T.  ASBURY,  Hall  Brick  Co.,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

J.  FRED  SMITH,  Smith  Brick  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WM.  MITCHELL,  The  Mitchell  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
EDWIN  L.  MITCHELL,  The  Mitchell  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
WM.  HANLEY,  Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

W.  D.  RICHARDSON,  Claycraft  M.  &  B.  Co.,  Shawnee,  O. 
FRED  TALBOT,  Laclede-Christy  C.  P.  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  POST,  W.  &  J.  Post,  East  Williston,  N.  Y. 

LINCOLN  S.  MORRISON,  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

T.  P.  CUTHBERT,  Fallston  Fire  Clav  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

J.  F.  REYNOLDS,  The  I.  L.  Stiles  '&  Son  Brick  Co.,  North 
Haven,  Conn. 
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55.  I.  J.  WEATHERFORD,  Nebraska  Material  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

56.  S.  C.  PEEBLES,  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O. 

57.  F.  T.  MANNING,  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O. 

58.  F.  M.  VAN  DEUSEN,  Ala.  High  Grade  B.  Co.,  Sylacauga,  Ala. 

59.  CHARLES  F.  CLIPPERT,  Geo.  H.  Clippert  Bro.  Brick  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

60.  G.  C.  STOLL,  The  Bonnot  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

61.  THOS.  L.  HERBERT,  JR.,  W.  T.  Bush  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

62.  A.  C.  WHITSITT,  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

63.  ROY  T.  HOFFMAN,  The  Salvar  Paint  &  Contr.  Co.,  Bir¬ 

mingham,  Ala. 

64.  E.  M.  GEORGE,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

65.  C.  C.  BARR,  The  Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill. 

66.  H.  J.  FLOOD,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

67.  L.  W.  FLOOD,  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  Chicago,  Ill. 

68.  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Nat’l  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn.,  Cleveland,  O. 

69.  H.  H.  MACDONALD,  Natl.  Pav.  B.  Mfrs.  Assn.,  Cleveland,  O. 

70.  G.  A.  WILD,  Los  Angeles  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

71.  H.  HAZELL,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

72.  WM.  M.  TAYLOR,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

73.  J.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

74.  D.  D.  DEEDS,  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  O. 

75.  J.  W.  HENSLEY,  Hensley  Excavating  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

76.  FRED  W.  SALMEN,  Salmen  B.  &  Lbr.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

77.  G.  S.  BRUBAKER,  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Peru,  Ind. 

78.  C.  E.  MATEER,  Ill.  Assn,  of  Mcpl.  Contr.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

79.  J.  FRANCIS  BOOREAM,  Amer.  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

80.  HARRY  C.  PODOLSKY,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

81.  C.  A.  GARDNER,  Amer.  Enam.  B.  &  T.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

82.  CHAS.  A.  BONNER,  Bonner  &  Marshall  B.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

83.  C.  E.  JACQUART,  Amer.  Enam.  B.  &  T.  Co.,  S.  River,  N.  J. 

84.  WALTER  PURSELL,  The  Pursell-Grand  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

85.  E.  F.  GRAND,  The  Pursell-Grand  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

86.  KUNO  B.  SCHOTTE,  Henry  C.  Grieme  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

87.  A.  W.  HEWITT,  Organization  Engineer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

88.  PERRY  A.  SMITH,  The  A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

89.  LOUIS  A.  SMITH,  The  A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

90.  C.  H.  COLEMAN,  Athens  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  Tex. 

91.  J.  H.  DAVIS,  Henry  C.  Grieme  Co.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

92.  S.  K.  HINE,  The  Girard  Iron  Co.,  Girard,  O. 

93.  E.  T.  LEWIS,  E.  T.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

94.  JOHN  R.  HOLLIS,  New  Orleans,  La. 

95.  J.  B.  HARLAN,  Louisville,  Ky. 

96.  JOHN  H.  QUALMAN,  Saginawr  Paving  B.  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

97.  RUDOLPH  OTTO,  Saginaw  Paving  B.  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

98.  R.  G.  EISENHART,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

99.  CHARLES  J.  DECKMAN,  Deckman-Duty  B.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

100.  CHARLES  T.  HARRIS,  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

101.  JOHN  E.  SCHUESLER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

102.  HENRY  BENDER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

103.  JOHN  DIETSCHLER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

104.  WM.  J.  GRAAP,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

105.  P.  E.  DUTCHER,  Bucyrus  Co.,  So.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

106.  W.  C.  KIRKPATRICK,  Chicago,  Ill. 

107.  FRANK  P.  DUNN,  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  B.  Co.,  Conneaut.  O. 

108.  A.  SNYDER,  A.  Snyder  Q  Co.,  Ltd.,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Can. 

109.  ANTON  VOGT,  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

110.  JOE  P.  FULCHER,  Fulcher  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

111.  JOE  F.  CARTER,  FTilcher  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn 

112.  PAUL  BEER,  Barber  Asphalt  Pav.  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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113.  E.  L.  COOK,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

114  J  M.  JENKINS,  Jenkins  Brick  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

H5;  w.  B.  KINCAID,  Kincaid  Brick  Co.,  Boonspath,  Va. 

116.  E.  C.  HOWARD,  Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
117  GEO.  VATER,  Gas  Machinery  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

118.  THOS.  A.  HIBBINS,  The  Stevenson  Co.,  Wellsville,  O. 

119.  L.  W.  PENFIELD,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mch.  Co.,  Willoughby  O. 

120.  F.  LEUTZ,  Hebron  Pire  &  Pressed  B.  Co.,  Hebron,  N.  Dak. 

12l!  H.  S.  HAMILTON,  The  McArthur  Brick  Co.,  McArthur,  O. 

122  H  H  ROSENBERG,  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

123.  JAMES  E.  DUNCAN,  JR.,  Donley  Brick  Co.,  Washington,  Pa. 

124.  OTIS  H.  WILLIAMS,  Sample-Williams  Clay  &  Color  Co., 

Jackson,  Ala. 

125.  H.  KLEYMEYER,  Kleymeyer  &  Klutey  Brick  &  Tile  Works, 

Henderson,  Ky. 

126.  J.  L.  BALLARD,  Jackson,  Ala. 

127  M  L.  SAMPLE,  Sample-Williams  Clay  &  Color  Co.,  Jack- 


son,  Ala. 

128.  FRED  C.  KLUTEY,  Kleymeyer  &  Klutey  Brick  &  Tile  Works, 

Henderson,  Ky. 

129.  H.  C.  KLEYMEYER,  Standard  B.  Mfg.  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

130.  D.  L.  WADSWORTH,  Lakewood  Engr.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

131  S  C.  JOHNSON,  Southern  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Warrior,  Ala. 

132  J  S.  McCANNELL,  Milton  Pressed  B.  Co.,  Milton,  Ont.,  Can. 

133.  6.  BAIRD,  H.  C.  Baird  &  Co.,  Parkhill,  Ont.,  Can. 

134.  W.  G.  POATE,  Estevan  B.  &  Coal  Co.,  Estevan,  Sask.,  Can. 
135  H  H.  FATE,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O. 

136.  E.  A.  FBRRIN,  Saline  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

137.  H.  R.  SYKES,  The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  O. 

138.  IVERSON  C.  WELDS,  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

139!  F.  F.  STEELE,  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

14(h  LAWRENCE  B.  KOBLITZ,  Amer.  Build.  B.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
14l!  R.  C.  BENNETT,  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  O. 

142.  F.  M.  BROWN,  Central  Iron  Works  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

143!  W.  H.  GIBB,  Stupakoff  Laboratories,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

144.  D.  B.  POTTER,  Thornton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

145.  E.  G.  BIECHDER,  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

146'.  S.'  I.  Shaw,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 

147.  PAUL  E.  COX,  Newcomb  Art  Pottery,  New  Orleans,  La. 

149!  J.  W.  LAZEAR,  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

150.  ROBERT  J.  DAWSON,  Cuyahoga  Brick  &  Shale  Co.,  Cleve¬ 

land,  O. 

151.  J.  H.  RUBY,  Cleveland,  O. 

152  L.  D.  BINYON,  S.  S.  KIMBELL  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

153!  JAS.  A.  HOGAN,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

154.  J.  M.  POWELL,  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Brooklyn,  Ind. 

155.  E.  S.  TECKTONIUS,  E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

156.  W.  W.  ITTNER,  Ittner  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

157.  CHARLES  BURRIDGE,  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseji,  Mich. 

158!  C.  H.  BRYAN,  Mercier-Bryan-Larkin  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
159  J  H.  MEAD,  Onandaga,  Vit.  Brick  Co.,  Warners,  N.  Y. 

160-  F  B.  REED,  Clearfield  Machine  Shops,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

161  S  KELLY,  Arbuckle  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind. 

162'  J.  W.  ARBUCKLE,  Arbuckle  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind. 

163  GEORGE  GLECKLER,  Elmore,  O. 

164.  R.  D.  McMANIGAL,  McManigal  Grateless .  Furnace  Co.,  Lo¬ 

gan,  O. 

165.  H.  C.  VANDAVEER,  Vandaveer  Clay  Products  Co.,  Hous¬ 

ton,  Tex.  „  _ 

166  M.  W.  STANIFORTH,  JR.,  Wichita  Falls  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

'Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

167  CHARLES  A.  LANO,  Borden  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
168'  F  K  BORDEN,  JR.,  Borden  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
169*  B  H.  RICHARDS,  JR.,  Richards  Brick  Co.,  Edwardsville,  Ill. 
170.  E.  A.  POE,  E.  A.  Poe  Brick  Co.,  Fayetteville,  Pa. 

171  W  T.  BUSSELL,  Clay  Products  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

172’  R  F.  GRADY,  St.  Louis  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

173-  A.  R.  D.  JOHNSON,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
174’  GEORGE  O.  BERRY,  Columbus,  Ga. 

175-  A.  H.  SHEPHERD,  Shepherd  Bros.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

176  CHARLES  A.  MILLAR,  Price’s,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

177  A  LA  GRANGE,  Delatte  &  La  Grange,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

178’  C.  L.  RORICK,  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

179’  GEORGE  J.  WALTER,  Chatsworth,  Ill. 

180  JOHN  W.  SIBLEY,  Southern  Face  B.  Ex.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
18l’  J  G.  RALSTON,  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  O. 

182-  R  B  FRIZZELL,  Monroe  Brick  Bldrs.  Sup.  Co.,  Monroe,  La. 

183  JOHN  J.  VOELKEL,  J.  J.  Clarke  Co.,  New  Orleans,  Da. 

184  H  JEROME  DEE,  Building  Brick  Assn.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

185’  W  C  ALWINE,  Alwine  Bros.,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

18  6  AARON  PHILLIPS,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

187  A.  H.  WAGSTAFF,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

188  JAMES  BELL,  Bell  Bros  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

189  GEORGE  J.  SMITH,  Bell  Bros.  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

190.  HUBERT  SOMERS,  Somers  Brick  Co.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
191  G  G.  WHEAT,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

192!  HERBERT  N.  CASSON,  IL  K.  McCann  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

193  W.  A.  EUDALY,  Middletown,  O. 

194  FRANK  M.  TAYLOR,  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

195  HOWARD  BLOOMFIELD,  Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen, 

N.  J. 

196  B  C.  PIERCE,  Presbrey  Stove  Dining  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

197.  RUSSELL  H.  RICHARDS,  Richards  Brick  Co.,  Edwards¬ 

ville,  Ill. 

198.  BEN  H.  RICHARDS,  Richards  Brick  Co.,  Edwardsville,  Ill. 

199.  S.  HILL,  Hamilton,  Can. 

200  L  E  RODGERS,  D.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

201  R  C.  PENFIELD,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

202'  H.  C.  PENFIELD,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 
203'  J  A  PENFIELD,  The  Amer.  Clay.  Mchy.  Co.,  Willoughby,  O. 
204*  R  O.  PERROTT,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 
205'  C.  B.  SHARER,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

206  F  L  HOPLEY,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

207  DAVIS  BROWN,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

208’  L  HAIGH,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

209  H  S  SIMPSON,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Busyrus,  O. 

210’  JAS.  P.  MARTIN,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 
211  E  J.  SHAW,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 


NAME.  FIRM.  TOWN. 

212.  S.  J.  HEAFIELD,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

213.  E.  W.  DOW,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

214!  E.  J.  RUTLAND,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

215!  H.  L.  HARMON,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

216.  W.  R.  CUNNINGHAM,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus. 
217  W.  H.  MERKEL,  The  Amer.  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

218!  BAYARD  PHILLIPS,  Phillips  &  McLaren  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

219  J.  L.  Murphy,  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O. 

220  ME.  GREGORY,  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  &  Tile  Co.,  Corning,  N.Y. 
22l!  J.  O.  F.  CLARK,  JR.,  Edgar  Allen  Manganese  Steel  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill.  _T  ..  .  „  ~ 

222.  J.  MIDDLETON,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
223  C  B  VER  NOOY,  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

224.  J.  W.  WELLS,  J.  W.  Wells  Brick  Co.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

225.  JOS.  R.  WALSH,  Jos.  Russell  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

226.  J.  E.  FRID,  Geo.  Frid  Brick  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can. 

227!  JOSEPH  RUSSELL,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

228.  B.  E.  PLACE,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Gabon,  O. 

229.  A.  J.  FREESE,  E.  M.  Freeze  &  Co.,  Gabon,  O. 

230.  E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  Gabon,  O. 

231.  G.  R.  HESS,  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Gabon,  O. 

232.  JOHN  W.  REAGAN,  Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

233.  ASTRID,  S.  ROSING,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2  34.  WM.  D.  GATES,  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

235.  H.  O.  STEELE,  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

236.  W.  I.  FOSTER,  Carter  &  Foster,  London,  O. 

237.  G.  W.  CARTER,  Carter  &  Foster,  London,  O. 

238.  A.  G.  GARZDAFNER,  London,  O. 

239.  GEO.  Wr.  SWANSON,  N.  W.  Fireproofing  Co.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

240.  A.  A.  OLDHAM,  The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

241.  LEMON  PARKER,  Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

242.  A.  V.  BLEIN IN GER,  Bureau  of  Standard^,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

243.  GEORGE  C.  VIDETTO,  American  Pulverizer  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

244  W.  C.  OLDS,  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

245.  J.  V.  MONTRIFF,  Wise  Country  Brick  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Tex. 

246.  B.  D.  BECK,  New  Orleans,  La. 

247.  P.  E.  VALLER,  New  Orleans,  La. 

248.  L.  E.  WOLFE,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

249.  C.  G.  STEVENSON,  The  Stevenson  Co.,  Wehsville,  O. 

250  J  W.  RAWLINGS,  Chattanooga  Plow  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

251  E.  HEW  IT  RODGERS,  El  Paso  Brick  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

2  52.  T.  W.  ZIMPLEMAN,  El  Paso  Brick  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

253.  ED  CALLAWAY,  Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

254.  J.  A.  RIDGWAY,  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

255  A  STEINMAEYER,  La  Salle  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Da  Salle,  Ill. 

256.  H.  COPPING,  H.  &  B.  Copping,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

257.  BASIL  COPPING,  H.  &  B.  Copping,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

258  F.  E.  RESLER,  Southern  Railway  Co.,  Columbus,  Miss. 

259.  J.  F.  BOLENDER,  Wichita  Falls  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Wichita 

Fails 

260  J  W  MOULDING,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

261.  JOE  MOULDING,  JR.,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chi¬ 

cago,  Ill.  ,  „  „ 

262.  L.  C.  ISENHOUR,  G.  W.  Isenhour  Brick  Co.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

263  HE.  BUCK,  H.  E.  Buck  Brick  Mfg.  Co,  Lake  Charles,  Da. 

264.  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  Francis  Vitric  B.  Co.,  Muskogee  Okla. 

265.  MARTIN  BEHRMAN,  Mayor,  New  Orleans,  La. 

266  HENRY  C.  BACH,  Bach  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2  67.  F.  L.  BROWN,  F.  L.  Brown  &  Co.,  Fairhope,  Ala. 

268.  E.  C.  W'OLCOTT,  F.  L.  Brown  &  Co.,  Fairhope,  Ala. 

269.  RAY  THOMAS  STULL,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

270.  E.  R.  DILLEHAY,  Dillehay  Brick  Co.,  Danville;  Ky. 

271.  L.  L.  STEPHENSON,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

272  ERNEST  S.  YATES,  Eastern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

273  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

274.  H.  D.  BARRINGER,  Marion  Machine  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co., 

Marion,  Ind. 

275.  CHARLES  L.  DEARBORN,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

276.  J.  S.  DUNLAP,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

277.  ROBERT  NESCH,  Pittsburg  Paving  B.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
278  FRED  J.  McDONALD,  J.  C.  McDonald  &  Son,  Detroit,  Mich, 

279.  A.  E.  ADAMS,  C.  N.  Adams,  Alexandria,  La. 

280.  JAMES  P.  W'lLLIAMS,  St.  Louis,-  Mo. 

281.  WM.  L.  RYAN,  Dixie  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

282.  CHARLES  W.  PARKER,  Mississippi  Glass  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

283  ROBT.  A.  B.  WALSH,  Mississippi  Glass  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

284  ROY  G.  SMITH,  The  Bonnot  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

285.  ALVIN  J.  SWANSON,  Swanson  B.  and  T.  Co.,  Fridley,  Minn 

286  SPENCER  M.  DUTY,  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 

287  A  E.  HUCKINS,  Sheldon  Brick  &  Supply  Co.  .Champaign,  III 
288.  WM.  BODEBENDER,  Roessler-Haaslacher  '  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

289  D.  H.  APPLEGATE,  Crescent  Brick  Co.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

2  90  JOHN  J.  SCHNEIDER,  St.  Joe’s  Brick  Wks.,  Pearl  River,  La 
291  E.  E.  TROWBRIDGE,  Pittsburg  Pav.  B.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
292!  W.  S.  MORRISON,  Riverside  B.  Mfg.  Co.’,  Hattiesburg,  Miss- 
293.  HERBERT  C.  MOATZ,  The  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  Cleve 
land,  O. 

294  M.  C.  VIELE,  North  Adams  Brick  Co.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

295  WILLIAM  ALLEN,  Local  Ex.  Com.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

296  WM.  C.  BLACK,  Carter,  Black  &  Ayers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

297  ANDREW  A.  AYERS,  Carter,  Black  &  Ayers,  New  York,  N.l 

298.  JOHN  F.  BUTLER,  Elgin-Butler  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Austin,  Tex. 

299.  THEO.  SIMPSON,  Columbia,  Tenn, 

300  E  H.  MICHEL,  Salmen  B.  &  Lbr.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

301  GEORGE  R.  LORRIEUR,  Salmen  B  &  Lbr.  Co.,  New  Orleans- 

302  WALTER  DE  BLANC,  Salmen  B.  &  Lbr.  Co.,  New  Orleans. 

303  E.  F.  HAILEY,  Salmen  B.  &  Lbr.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

304  L  T.  MILES,  Salmen  B.  &  Lbr.  Co.y  New  Orleans,  La 

305  W  E.  EDDINGS,  Salmen  B.  &  Lbr.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
306.  J.  A.  SALMEN,  Salmen  B.  &  Lbr.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

307  HY  MAYFIELD,  Salmen  B.  &  Lbr.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

308  GEORGE  FAIRCHILD,  Salmen  B.  &  Lbr.  Co.;  New  Orlean 

309  EMILE  HOEHN,  Salmen  B.  &  Lbr.  Co.,  New  Orleans,  Da. 

310  THOMAS  M.  HARWOOD,  Sunset  B.  &  T.  Co.,  Gonzales,  1  e: 
311.  THOMAS  F.  ARMSTRONG,  Conkling-Armstrong  Terra  Cott 

Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BOOSTING  BRICK  PAVED  HIGHWAYS. 


Indisputable  Reasons  for  Use  of  Paving  Brick  on  All  Main  Thoroughfares.  Brick 
the  One  Roadway  That  Does  Not  Entail  Maintenance  Charges. 


Tuesday,  March  3,  1914. 

President  W.  H.  H.  Rogers:  Gentlemen,  you  will  come  to 
order.  This  is  a  joint  session  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  called  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  good  roads.  Mr.  Randall  will 
announce  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Randall:  We  are  going  to  shift,  with  your  kind  per¬ 
mission,  the  program  which  provided  first  for  the  address  of 
Mr.  Casson,  of  New  York,  but  it  seems  to  best  suit  the  con¬ 
venience  of  both  speakers  to  have  Mr.  Blackburn  speak  first, 
and  if  he  will  kindly  come  forward,  I  know  the  convention  will 
be  very  glad  to  listen  to  his  address  on  “Brick  Paved  High¬ 
ways  as  an  Investment.”  (Applause.) 

W.  Blackburn:  Mr.  Randall  asked  me  some  time  ago  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  how  best  municipalities  could  spend  their 
money  in  the  improvements  of  their  highways,  and  gave  me 
this  subject,  “Brick  Paved  Highways  as  an  Investment,”  and 
I  have  made  an  effort  to  say  something  in  regard  to  same. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 


BY  W.  T.  BLACKBURN,  PARIS,  ILL. 

Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  wording  of  this  subject  would  imply  that  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  gave  titled  interest  in  the  public  highway  of  special  value  to 
persons  or  property.  The  title  of  the  highway  is  usually  vested  in 
the  owners  of  the  adjacent  property  and  only  subject  to  an  ease¬ 
ment  held  by  the  public  for  the  purpose  implied  in  the  purchase 
or  condemnation  as  the  case  might  have  been,  and  should  the  road¬ 
way  cease  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  the  control  and  title  would 
revert  back  to  the  owners  of  the  abutting  property. 

Wealth,  or  those  things  of  value  worthy  of  an  investment,  can 
only  be  obtained  in  their  original  elements  from  the  deve  opment 
of  the  mineral  or  agricultural  resources  of  the  earth, — the  iron, 
coal,  copper,  gold  and  silver,  the  wheat,  oats,  barley,  cotton,  meats 
and  wool ;  or  such  products  of  whatever  character  can  only  be 
thus  obtained. 

These  elements  of  wealth  are  not  taken  from  a  single  ware¬ 
house  or  depository',  but  are  distributed  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  fertile  land  in  their  undeveloped  condition. 
In  the  early  settlement  of  this  country  and  development  of  its 
civilization,  the  human  family  was  in  a  large  measure  independent 
of  each  other.  The  weaving  and  spinning  was  done  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  household  ;  the  fuel  taken  from  the  forrest ;  meats  from  the 
animals  that  roamed  the  undeveloped  fields ;  the  minerals  smelted 
and  forged,  reducing  them  to  their  commercial  uses  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  their  production.  These  were  days  when  the  de¬ 
mands  were  not  so  great,  and  the  scientific  development  less  pro¬ 
nounced,  but  as  the  population  increased  there  came  a  demand 
for  specialized  labor ;  the  factory  sprung  up  ;  farm  machinery, 
structural  material  and  better  homes  were  demanded ;  the  house¬ 
wife  no  longer  did  the  carding,  spinning  and  weaving  ;  these  things 
all  being  manufactured  and  refined  by  certain  classes,  thus  de¬ 
veloping  the  segregation  of  the  production  of  raw  material  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product.  This  condition  continued 
to  develop  and  multiply  until  great  cities  were  built,  and  the 
great  wealth  of  the  country  began  to  be  concentrated.  This  con¬ 
dition  created  demands  for  means  of  communication  and  transpor¬ 
tation,  first,  developed  along  the  rivers  and  great  water-ways  of 
the  land,  then  came  that  wonderful  development  of  the  privately 
owned  highway  system — the  railroads  of  the  country,  which  are 
in  their  nature  and  legal  contemplation — highways.  They  have 
been  developed  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  public 
have  willingly  and  uncomplainingly  contributed  to  their  support 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  reward  their  promoters  and  operators  with 
somewhat  more  than  a  reasonable  profit. 

This  development  has  lead  up  to  the  demand  for  the  more 
permanent  highway  connecting  the  source  of  production  with  the 
railways  or  waterways  that  carry  these  products  to  their  places 
of  manufacture.  This  improvement  should  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  public.  These  demands  are  not  local  ones  and  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  local  surroundings  for  their  development,  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance.  The  objection  has  often  been  heard 
that  since  the  cities  or  places  of  concentrated  wealth  have  made 
their  own  improvements,  the  several  rural  districts  should,  there¬ 
fore,  bear  the  burden  of  building  these  public  highways  that  are 
of  necessity  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  of  that  particular  county, 
state  or  nation,  and  I,  therefore,  reason  that  the  conception  of  the 
law  is  correct  in  the  application  of  a  general  tax  for  these  im¬ 
provements,  as  they  will  be  an  asset  not  only  to  the  restricted  dis¬ 
trict,  but  be  of  value  to  the  entire  populus  of  the  several  units 
involved,  selected  and  defined  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of 
the  improvements  contemplated.  There  is  no  doubt  a  special  bene¬ 


fit  that  should  be  borne  by  the  locality  especially  benefitted.  If 
you  could  convince  the  general  tax-payer  that  for  every  dollar  ex¬ 
pended  that  he  would  receive  two,  tl  en  loan  him  the  one  and  guar¬ 
antee  the  return  of  the  two,  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  accept  of 
the  opportunity,  and  yet  that  seems  to  be  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  and  the  farmer  and  truck-garderler  in  par¬ 
ticular,  in  the  brick-paved  highway.  The  little  that  the  brick  roads 
would  cost  you  personally  amounts  to  nothing  compared  with  the 
amount  that  such  roads  would  add  to  your  yearly  income,  increase 
the  value  of  your  farm,  and  add  in  an  untold  measure  to  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  your  family.  It  has  been  estimated  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  criminals  in  the  land  originate  in  the  city.  You  are  spend¬ 
ing  immense  sums  for  the  building  of  court  houses,  jails  and  state 
prisons.  If  like  sums  should  be  spent  in  the  improvement  of  your 
highways  and  the  general  development  of  the  resources  of  your 
country,  giving  employment  to  the  unemployed,  in  building  of  the 
splendid  brick  highways.  Instead  of  providing  means  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  for  criminals  from  the, prison,  had  we  not  better  provide 
sucli  employment  as  to  eliminate  the  despondency  of  fathers  and 
mothers  and  the  discontent  of  the  sons  and  daughters  at  the  end 
of  a  mud  road  ;  by  spending  if  need  be  greater  sums  in  beautify- 
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ing  the  lives  and  interest  of  the  rural  districts.  Thus  reducing 
to  the  minimum  the  population  of  our  asylums  and  prisons  and 
making  an  investment  that  would  do  more  for  the  uplifting  of 
humanity  than  could  be  done  if  one-half  of  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  were  spent  in  the  persecution  and  confinement  in  prison  of 
all  the  criminal  classes.  Invest  your  money  in  eliminating  ti  e 
criminals  rather  than  in  their  punishment. 

As  to  your  yearly  income  and  increase  in  value  of  your  farm¬ 
lands  the  following  facts  may  help  to  make  clear  to  you.  I  have 
recently  observed  the  revenue  from  two  separate  farms  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  each  located  in  the  corn  belt  of  Il¬ 
linois  ;  one  at  the  end  of  a  four-mile  brick-paved  road  ;  the  other 
at  the  end  of  a  four-mile  mud  road.  These  farms  should  produce, 
under  the  ordinary  location  of  crops,  annually  two  hundred  and 
eighty  tons  of  corn,  eighty  tons  of  oats,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  of  hay,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  tons  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  be  delivered  over  four  miles  of  roadway.  On  the  brick 
road  there  has  been  delivered  eleven  tons  of  grain  in  one  trip  by 
one  team,  using  five  wagons,  while  on  the  earth  road  two  tons  were 
all  that  could  be  delivered  by  a  similar  team.  The  haul  being 
four  miles  in  both  cases  and,  as  they  could  make  three  trips  a 
day,  twenty-four  miles  team  travel,  the  team  on  the  earth  road 
could  deliver  six  tons  per  day  at  a  cost  for  team  and  wagon  of 
$4.50,  thus  making  a  cost  of  75  cents  per  ton  for  the  four-mile 
haul.  On  the  brick  road  the  delivery  was  33  tons  per  day  at  a  cost 
of  19.7  cents  per  ton  on  a  four-mile  haul.  A  difference  of  65 
cents  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  delivery  in  favor  of  the  brick  road,  or 
a  difference  in  cost  of  $2  64  on  the  480  tons  delivered.  This  is 
only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  actual  loss  to  the  farmer  living  on 
the  earth  road,  as  he  has  had  to  sell  his  grain  at  a  time  when  the 
roads  were  in  condition  that  it  could  be  delivered  without  regard 
to  the  price  of  his  product.  From  actual  experience  it  has  been 
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demonstrated  that  this  would  represent  a  loss  of  $1.50  per  ton  on 
com,  $2.50  on  oats,  and  $5  per  ton  on  his  hay,  making  a  loss  in 
the  aggregate  of  $920,  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  deliver  at 
the  best  market  price.  This,  with  the  loss  in  cost  of  delivering, 
makes  $1,184,  or  10  per  cent,  on  an  investment  of  $11,840,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  value  of  $36  per  acre  on  his  320-acre  farm.  This  repre¬ 
sents  the  investment  in  a  nine-foot  brick  highway  that  has  cost 
the  tax-payers  of  the  township  $10,000  per  mile,  or  if  all  of  the 
principal  highways  of  the  township  could  be  improved,  would  only 
represent  a  tax  on  all  of  the  property  of  $10  per  acre.  These  brick 
roads  are  not  a  liability,  they  are  an  asset.  They  don’t  cost  you 
money — they  make  you  money.  It  isn't  a  question  of  whether  you 
can  afford  brick  roads — the  question  is,  how  can  you.  get  mone> 
enough  together  to  do  without  them.  Bad  roads  cost  like  the  mis¬ 
chief.  The  most  expensive  road  is  the  one  you  cannot  use. 

The  cost  of  a  brick  road  ten  feet  in  width,  at  $1,100  per  foot 
in  width  per  mile,  as  compared  with  the  roads  being  built  of  other 
materials  at  a  cost  of  $550  per  foot  in  width  per  mile,  at  the  end 
of  a  twenty-year  period,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  $10,000  per 
mile  less  expensive  after  adding  to  the  original  cost  in  each  in¬ 
stance  five  per  cent,  on  original  cost,  together  with  the  mainten¬ 
ance  in  either  case  for  the  twenty-year  period.  This  does  not 
take  into  account  the  expense  and  inconvenience  due  to  the  repairs 
and  re-surfacing  of  the  cheaper  roadway,  nor  does  it  give  credit 
to  the  brick  road  for  being  in  a  serviceable  condition  at  all  times 
for  the  twenty-year  period.  Many  brick  streets  are  today  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  that  have  withstood  the  traffic  and  the  effect  of  the 
elements  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  term  permanent  roadway  is  often  misapplied  ;  however,  it 
has  been  said  by  a  prominent  authority  that  “the  life  of  a  well- 
constructed  brick  pavement  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  great 


drained  so  that  the  water  will  not  remain  in  side  ditches  or  be 
held  in  the  sub-soil  higher  than  within  eighteen  inches  of  the 
wearing  surface,  upon  the  foundation  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  provide  a  sand-cushion  of  sufficient  depth  to  compensate  for  the 
irregularities  in  the  base  and  the  difference  in  the  depth  of  the 
units  used  in  the  wearing  surface.  This  cushion  may  be  of  a 
specified  depth  from  one  to  two  inches,  preferably  not  more  than 
one  and  one-half  inches.  The  most  important  feature  is  that  this 
sand-cushion  should  be  made  firm  and  evenly  compacted,  that  the 
bricks  may  rest  thereon  without  imbedding  them,  as  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  bricks  should  be  left  open  to  receive  the  bonding  ma¬ 
terial.  The  specifications  should  make  provision  for  the  character 
of  sand  to  be  used  and  the  proper  preparation  of  the  sand  bed. 
The  material  for  the  wearing  surface  should  be  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  elements  for  all  time.  If 
these  requirements  be  carried  out,  what  other  material  could  ful¬ 
fill  these  specifications?  Such  material  would  be  an  asset  for  all 
time,  or  until  it  should  be  destroyed  by  impact  or  abrasion,  and 
if  perfect  construction  could  be  obtained  we  might  truthfully  claim 
a  permanent  investment.  As,  certainly  the  elements  of  grade,  lo¬ 
cation,  drainage  and  foundation  are  permanent,  and  if  brick  of 
such  character  as  can  only  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  a  blow  or 
abrasion  be  furnished,  and  these  of  such  quality  as  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  all  other  surfacing  material,  you  certainly  have 
the  peculiar  advantage  in  that  they  are  not  to  be  affected  by  frost, 
nor  fire,  nor  time,  and  now  that  the  quality  of  abrasion  and  im¬ 
pact  can  so  definitely  be  determined  you  are  only  subjected  to  the 
requirements  of  proper  construction.  The  material  should  be  of 
such  character  and  placed  in  the  roadway  in  such  manner  as  to 
offer  the  least  resistance  to  Havel.  The  surface  should  be  made 
smooth  and  so  bonded  together  as  to  become  monolithic.  Proper 
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degree  of  exactness;  first,  because  the  traffic  conditions  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing  and,  second,  because  no  brick  pavement,  which 
has  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  best  modern  practice, 
has  yet  worn  out.  The  amount  of  wear  sustained  by  given  pave¬ 
ments  during  comparatively  long  periods  of  years  have  been  de¬ 
termined  in  several  instances,  but  have  usually  been  so  small  as 
to  make  the  probable  term  of  service  appear  almost  indefinite.” 
Prom  such  evidence  we  may  conclude  that  the  properly  constructed 
brick  road  is  entitled  to  a  life  of  twenty  years  without  repair,  or 
a  period  long  enough  to  allow  us  to  forget  that  the  original  con¬ 
struction  ever  cost  anything.  The  original  cost  is  as  far  as  many 
of  us  can  see.  Benefits  are  too  seldom  looked  into.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  complain  of  taxation  as  a  burden  instead  of  a  blessing, 
and  the  real  foundation  of  our  civilization. 

The  greatest  asset  of  the  most  substantial  nature  are  trans¬ 
portation  and  agriculture.  Neither  can  be  fully  developed  without 
the  other. 

The  total  tonnage  drawn  over  the  highway  at  this  time  may 
be  quite  small,  but  upon  the  improvement  and  development  of  the 
road  and  the  resources  of  the  country  the  tonnage  may  be  increased 
many  tons.  While  the  requirements  of  today  may  be  only  ten  to 
twenty  tons,  these  improved  conditions  has  caused  this  road  to 
become  a  main  highway,  with  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
vehicles  per  day,  many  of  them  three  to  six-ton  trucks.  Not  only 
should  the  improvement  be  made  to  care  for  the  present  traffic,  but 
should  be  improved  to  provide  for  a  far  greater  traffic,  not  only  in 
the  number  of  vehicles,  but  the  character  of  the  vehicles.  The 
traffic  which  was  once  only  local,  confined  to  teams  from  a  few 
of  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  has  become  inter-state  and 
almost  national  in  character. 

Such  roadways  should  have  a  firm,  unyielding  foundation. 


specifications  should  provide  that  the  bonding  material  should  sur¬ 
round  every  unit,  and  that  this  bond  should  be  of  a  permanent  and 
enduring  character.  These  highways  should  be  so  improved  that 
they  will  require  the  minimum  of  maintenance,  and  that  they  will 
last  in  a  serviceable  condition  longer  than  the  life  of  the  bond 
issue  created  to  provide  for  this  investment.  (Applause.) 

President  Rodgers:  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Black¬ 
burn  for  this  splendid  paper.  It  is  certainly  in  keeping  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  times.  The  movement  for  good  roads 
seems  general.  I  believe  Mr.  Randall  has  a  telegram,  which 
he  has  been  asked  to  read,  after  which  we  will  be  addressed 
by  Mr.  Herbert  N.  Casson,  of  New  York,  vice-president  of  the 
Lincoln  Highway  Association.  (Applause.)  Secretary  Ran¬ 
dall  read  the  following  message: 

Will  P.  Blair,  Secretary  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Please  see  contents  of  this  telegram  are  announced  to  con¬ 
vention,  supplement  to  address  of  our  vice-president,  Herbert 
N.  Casson.  Twenty-five  citizens  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  headed  by 
John  C.  Boss,  are  signing  agreements  to  build  brick  paved 
highway,  fourteen  feet  in  width,  across  Elkhart  county,  as  in¬ 
dividual  memorials,  an  entire  stretch  of  about  twenty-five 
miles,  to  become  Elkhart’s  contribution  to  Lincoln  Highway. 
Full  list  of  contributors  now  being  secured  by  Mr.  Boss,  and 
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will  be  complete  inside  of  thirty  days.  Work  to  be  undertaken 
during  season  of  1914.  Understand  Mr.  Boss  is  present  at  New 
Orleans  and  will  speak  for  himself.  Express  to  convention  my 
personal  sincere  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  be  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Harrisburg  during  your  convention  dates. 

A.  R.  PARDINGTON, 
Secretary  Lincoln  Highway  League. 

(Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  HERBERT  N.  CASSON. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  last  time  I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  to  this  convention 
was  before  the  Building  Brick  Association  meeting  at  their  last 
annual  convention,  and  I  believe  at  that  time  I  stopped  it.  This 
time  is  the  time  I  start  something.  Sometimes  I  stop  them  and 
sometimes  I  start  them.  You  know  I  have  found  several  of  us 
of  a  certain  nationality,  and  we  are  always  in  favor  of  starting 
things.  For  that  reason  you  will  notice  (pointing  to  his  tie)  I 
wear  the  green  above  the  red.  (Laughter.)  We  are  the  one  tribe 
of  people  that  get  there.  The  original  self-starters  were  the  Irish  ! 
It  is  our  rule  in  Ireland !  You  see  ever  since  the  English  took 
away  our  country,  we  have  no  country  but  somebody  else’s.  We 
are  like  the  Jews  in  that  respect,  but  not  in  others  (Laughter), 
and  so  we  Jews  and  Irish  living  where  other  people  ought  to ; 
hatching  our  young  in  other  people’s  nests ;  going  about  the  country 
mixing  in  all  sorts  of  things ;  we  Irish  always  having  been  in 
trouble  at  home  are  always  in  trouble  abroad,  and  wherever  there 
is  anything  going  on,  we  are  there.  If  it  is  peace  we  want  war, 
and  if  it’s  war  we  want  peace.  If  there  is  too  much  going  on,  we 


it  is  merely  a  guess ;  you  shut  your  eyes  when  you  are  driving ; 
you  simply  go  by  the  compass,  not  by  the  road,  and  the  idea  is 
to  make  it  one  good  road  from  ocean  to  ocean.  You  know  good 
roads  mean  prosperity.  Why,  everybody  believes  in  good  roads, 
but  nobody  could  enthuse  over  it.  There  was  no  sentiment,  there 
was  no  hurrah.  Everybody  said  “I  believe  in  good  roads,'’  but  they 
are  not  enthusiastic.  So  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
put  the  name  Lincoln  on  the  road.  It  always  makes  me  sick  when 
I  go  to  Chicago  and  see  that  memorial  of  marble.  Lincoln  would 
not  have  cared  for  that  sort  of  thing.  He  does  not  look  pretty  on 
a  statue  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us.  He  was  never  an  authority 
on  art;  he  never  visited  an  art  museum.  But  he  believed  in  good 
roads,  and  so  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  Lincoln 
on  the  good  roads  plan  and  build  an  ideal  road,  and  it  will  be  an 
example  to  states  as  to  what  could  be  done  for  good  roads. 

*’1  am  for  Good  Roads!  1  am  for  Brick!" 

First,  I  am  for  good  roads.  Second,  I  am  for  brick.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Third,  I  am  not  for  concrete.  (Applause.)  When  you 
want  to  know  anything  you  want  to  go  where  you  can  get  knowl¬ 
edge.  If  you  want  money  you  want  to  go  at  the  getting  place. 
When  I  wanted  to  know  something  of  this  concrete-brick  ques¬ 
tion,  I  went  to  Diehl,  of  Buffalo.  If  he  had  told  me  to  go  for  con¬ 
crete,  I  would  have  done  so,  because  he  knows  and  I  don’t.  He  is 
posted  on  roads  and  I  am  not.  I  said,  "Diehl,  I  am  worried  about 
this  concrete  business  for  roads;  which  is  best?”  He  said,  “Brick.” 
He  said :  “There  is  not  one  hundred  miles  of  concrete  surface  road 
worth  anything  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Concrete  is  good 
for  foundations  but  not  for  a  wearing  surface.”  (Applause.)  That 
is  from  Diehl,  and  I  would  take  Diehl's  word  before  I  would  take 
the  word  of  any  concrete  man  in  this  country,  or  before  I  would 
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want  to  stop  it,  and  if  there  is  not  enough,  we  want  to  start  some¬ 
thing,  with  our  self-starters.  For  that  reason  I  suppose  I  was 
sent  for  to  start  going  this  convention  because  we  happy-go-lucky 
Irish,  we  strike  and  go  out,  but  we  stay  lighted  long  enough  to 
light  a  German  or  an  Englishman,  and  they  go  right  on  burning 
forever.  Its  our  mission  in  the  world,  that’s  what  we  are  taught, 
that  when  there  is  an  angel  short  in  heaven  an  Irishman  dies. 
(Laughter.)  Now,  we  know  that  is  not  true,  but  we  always  think 
more  of  the  Irish  than  we  do  of  the  truth,  if  it  comes  to  a  choice. 
( Laughter. ) 

I  see  I  am  down  for  a  paper  this  morning,  but  it  will  not  be 
a  paper  because  I  don’t  know  how  to  write  a  paper,  nor  how  to 
read  one.  I  found  years  ago  that  the  only  way  to  tell  a  man 
the  truth  was  to  get  their  wives  to  tell  it  to  them  in  private. 
Every  wife  has  one  opinion  of  her  husband  in  public  and  another 
in  private.  (Laughter.)  The  only  way  to  tell  the  truth  to  men 
in  public  is  to  get  them  laughing  until  their  heads  crack  open, 
and  while  they  are  open,  let  something  go  bang  in!  (Laughter.) 

I  am  vice-president  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Association.  1 
believe  in  the  Lincoln  Highway.  I  have  always  believed  in  good 
roads.  After  I  took  membership  in  the  Lincoln  Highway  Associa¬ 
tion  and  got  my  certificate,  I  noticed  the  concrete  clause.  I  am 
fighting  that.  It  was  put  across  because  the  concrete  man  was 
on  the  job  and  you  men  were  not.  You  brick  men  are  just  finding 
out  about  the  Lincoln  Highway.  Some  of  you  don’t  know  what 
it  is  now.  The  Lincoln  Highway,  let  me  explain  for  the  benefit 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  do  not  take  the  daily  papers,  is  a 
road  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  It  starts  at  Forty- 
second  street,  New  York,  and  winds  up  in  San  Francisco.  It  is, 
it  appears,  the  best  road  that  has  existed  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco.  This  road  has  cost  $35,000,000  and  it  will  take 
$100,000,000  more  to  make  it  complete.  In  Nevada  and  Idaho, 


take  yours,  for  you  all  have  your  axes  to  grind.  Diehl  would  take 
a  contract  and  build  any  kind  of  a  road,  but  he  says  concrete  is 
not  the  proper  surface  material  for  a  road ;  it  is  not  a  good  wear¬ 
ing  surface.  So,  at  the  next  directors’  meeting  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway  League,  I  put  in  a  plea  for  brick.  I  said :  “We  are 
making  ourselves  ridiculous  to  come  out  and  play  up  the  concrete 
game.  Why  do  that?  We  want  a  good  road  and  the  thing  is  not 
an  advertising  game.”  Mr.  Joy,  the  president  of  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way  League,  one  of  the  finest  men  in  Detroit,  and  Mr.  Chapin, 
one  of  the  vice  presidents,  assured  me  they  were  not  definitely 
committed  to  concrete.  They  want  the  best  kind  of  a  road  and 
they  are  willing  to  b»  shown.  The  concrete  men  have  been  sub¬ 
sidized,  though  they  have  not  put  in  any  money,  they  have  simply 
an  agreement  to  give  so  much  concrete  if  the  whole  amount  is 
pledged,  and  the  whole  amount  is  $100,000,000.  It  is  safe  to  say 
“I  will  give  $10,000  if  you  raise  $10,000,000,”  knowing  and  be¬ 
lieving  that  $10,000,000  will  not  be  raised.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
road  but  an  IF.  We  got  stuck  at  $4,000,000,  and  there  we  are  with 
an  IF  in  the  road.  If  you  men  want  to  come  in  as  members  you 
can  come  in  for  five  dollars  a  piece  and  anyone  can  join.  Come  on, 
and  help  me  fight  for  brick,  and  we’ll  go  in  and  get  the  concrete 
clause  struck  out.  The  Lincoln  Highway  League  is  for  a  good 
road  first,  everything  else  is  secondary  to  that.  I  am  going  to 
propose  this.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  you  aid  with  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway;  it  has  a  start  and  it  is  very  important  that  it  be 
put  through,  but  if  you  are  beaten  out  on  that  concrete  clause,  if 
they  will  not  take  that  out  and  let  brick  and  concrete  fight  on 
equal  terms — I  am  here  representing  the  Lincoln  Highway,  and  I 
say  this,  if  we  cannot  do  that  and  have  a  fair  show,  why  can't 
we  start  a  Lee  Highway  from  Richmond  to  New  Orleans  and  then 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  put  in  a  brick  clause?  (Applause.)  Put  in 
a  brick  road  from  Richmond  to  Chattanooga,  from  Chattanooga  to 
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New  Orleans,  from  New  Orleans  to  El  Paso  and  then  to  Los  An¬ 
geles.  I  am  not  a  Northerner ;  I  think  just  as  much  of  Lee  as  1 
do  of  Lincoln.  I  married  in  Tennessee,  and  lost  more  money  down 
South  than  I  ever  did  in  the  North,  so  have  more  at  stake  down 
here ;  I  have  more  to  hunt  for.  I  am  for  good  roads  and  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  and  everything  else  is  secondary  to  the  good 
roads  proposition.  I  don't  see  why  we  can’t  have  a  merry  war 
proposition,  brick  roads  on  the  South.  We  will  put  in  brick  and 
beat  them  to  it  from  coast  to  coast.  This  is  speaking  as  vice 
president  of  the  Lincoln  Plighway  Association,  and  I  represent 
every  good  man  in  that  highway.  The  concrete  clause  was  slipped 
in  there  because  the  concrete  man  was  there  to  slip  it  in  when  no¬ 
body  else  was  looking,  and  we  are  going  to  slip  it  out,  and  be  in 
favor  of  every  material,  or  else  start  another  highway  from  coast 
to  coast. 

How  to  Make  a  Prosperity  Sandwich. 

I  don’t  want  to  take  up  all  your  time  talking  about  the  Lincoln 
Highway.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  few  words  this  morning  on 
this  question  of  how  to  make  a  prosperity  sandwich.  The  ladies 
are  interested  in  recipes  and  I  am  going  to  give  them  a  new  one. 
To  make  a  prosperity  sandwich,  you  first  take  a  brick  and  lay  it 
down,  and  then  you  take  some  mortar  or  (picking  up  a  copy  of 
The  Clay-Worker)  The  Clay-Worker  and  then  put  on  the  top  of  that 
another  brick  and  there  is  your  prosperity  sandwich  ;  give  it  that 
name  and  advertise  it.  You  ought  to  have  bill  boards  in  Wash¬ 
ington  showing  your  brick,  and  eat,  talk  and  sell  your  brick. 
What  the  men  in  this  country  need  is  more  brick  laid  and  the  way 
we  selfish  brickmakers  keep  money  in  circulation  and  everything 
else  is  by  one  brick  laid  on  top  of  another.  You  are  in  a  business 
that  is  going  to  last.  If  you  build  of  brick  you  build  to  last ;  if 
you  build  of  concrete  you  build  to  experiment.  You  are  building 
buildings,  not  trying  out  something.  You  are  real  builders,  you 
are  building  of  brick.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  are 


the  other  fellow  would  take  the  umpire  off  and  kick  him  in  the 
back.  When  the  umpire  wasn’t  looking,  Kelly  would  slide  from 
second  home ;  that  is  the  way  they  used  to  play.  Kelly  never 
touched  third  in  his  life.  He  would  make  a  dash  for  home  and 
get  there  any  old  way,  any  old  time  the  umpire  wasn’t  looking,  and 
we  used  to  think  if  we  got  rules  there  would  not  be  any  baseball. 
We  got  the  rules  and  it  did  not  hurt  baseball  at  all. 
So  it  is  with  rules  for  business.  Not  long  since  we  were  having 
trouble  between  the  North  and  South,  and  last  summer,  on  the 
fields  of  Gettysburg,  the  North  and  the  South  were  weeping  their 
tears  in  the  same  spittoon.  (Laughter.)  They  didn't  know  the 
difference.  Why,  I  met  a  veteran  from  Maine  in  the  hall  and  he 
was  wearing  a  suit  of  grey  and  he  didn’t  know  the  difference,  and 
so  we  are  all  mixed  up  together.  If  any  man  wants  to  earn  ten 
dollars  he  can  do  so  by  telling  me  what  is  the  difference  between 
a  Democrat  and  a  Republican.  Nobody  knows  what  the  difference 

is.  We  are  getting  together  as  Americans  and  trying  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  1914.  They  ought  to  pay  more  money  for  more  brick.  I 
was  trying  to  get  a  reporter  to  get  a  free  ad  for  you  people  the 
other  day — it  is  the  only  way  anybody  can  get  an  ad  for  you. 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  much  more  about  business  to  you,  I  don’t 
want  anybody  sick.  Here  are  a  thousand  people  selling  brick  for 
half  of  what  they  ought  to  get.  Contractors  are  buying  brick  at 
any  old  price.  You  don’t  know  how  to  compute  your  price.  You 
don’t  know  how  to  find  it.  If  you  had  a  price  you  couldn’t  spell 

it.  Here  you  are,  hanging  on  the  old  stand  and  getting  a  price  that 
don’t  give  you  any  money. 

Importance  of  Modern  Methods:  We  must  Advertise. 

Do  you  know  how  to  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks?  Sometimes 
it  can’t  be  done  and  sometimes  it  can.  You  know  there  are  the 
new  trades  and  the  old  trades.  In  the  old  trade  you  have  low 
prices  and  poor  salesmanship  and  no  advertising.  A  new  trade  has 
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going  to  have  a  good  building  year  this  next  year,  for,  thank 
heaven,  1913  is  gone.  Last  year’s  business  was  something  like  the 
elevator  man’s — you  know  he  has  the  poorest  job  in  the  world — • 
going  up  and  down.  Last  year,  we  paid  out  all  the  good  money 
we  took  in  and  there  was  nothing  left,  except  that  we  were  just 
doing  business. 

Now,  we  have  1914,  fourteen  means  double  seven,  and  in  this 
crap  town  they  know  what  that  means.  We  Northerners  don’t 
know  because  we  play  politics  and  not  craps.  (Laughter.)  We 
are  getting  everything  in  shape  so  that  we  can  go  on  building. 
Last  year  we  had  the  tariff  bill,  then  we  had  the  currency  bill, 
now  we  have  that  all  out  of  the  way.  The  men  of  the  Woolen 
trust  said,  “If  you  pass  the  tariff  bill  we  will  go  on  a  hunger 
strike  and  shut  down  our  mills.”  The  tariff  bill  passed  and  noth¬ 
ing  happened.  Then  we  had  the  currency  bill,  and  the  banks  said 
“If  you  pass  the  currency  bill  we  will  turn  our  banks  into  moving 
picture  shows.”  Well,  the  bill  passed  and  all  the  bankers  fell 
over  themselves  to  get  into  the  procession  with  the  old  wooden-leg 
National  of  Boston  in  the  lead.  When  Boston  leads,  it’s  some  pro¬ 
cession.  So,  we  have  got  the  currency  bill  and  no  one  hurt.  All 
the  bankers  say  hurrah,  hurrah  !  We  are  going  to  be  able  to  bor¬ 
row  as  much  on  little  security  as  on  big  security  and  nobody  is 
hurt.  We  have  this  income  tax;  I  thought  that  was  going  to  hurt 
me  and  I  looked  over  the  income  tax  law  and  found  there  was  so 
many  eliminations  that  when  I  got  through  I  found  the  government 
owed  me  $48.00.  (Laughter.)  It’s  a  poor  rule  that  don’t  work 

both  ways,  so  I  put  in  a  couple  of  bad  debts  and  there  is  nothing 

coming  in.  This  is  really  not  business,  they  are  not  going  to 
hurt  us,  we  are  going  on  working  just  the  same.  The  soil  don’t 
know  anything  about  strikes ;  the  soil  is  going  to  keep  on  growing 
com.  Just  like  baseball.  You  remember  the  Orioles,  of  Baltimore ; 
they  won  the  pennant  for  three  years.  Year  after  year  these  fel¬ 
lows  used  to  win  the  pennant ;  Kelley  would  slide  on  home  while 


high  manufacturing  cost,  good  salesmanship  and  good  advertising. 
You  will  come  under  the  class  of  the  old  trades.  Your  trade  is 
older  than  Nebuchadnezzar,  older  than  the  pyramids,  oldest  of 
the  trades  and  has  low  manufacturing  costs  and  low  prices  and 
that  is  your  chief  trouble.  A  few  days  ago  I  was  in  the  cash 
register  plant  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  I  could  not  help  noticing  the 
difference  between  that  and  a  brick  yard.  (Laughter.)  We  don't 
imagine  these  fellows  getting  manufacturing  costs  down,  because 
they  pay  two  or  three  times  what  you  pay.  They  have  everything 
you  can  think  of  to  make  things  pleasant  for  their  employes ;  they 
have  pictures  on  the  walls  and  the  men  stop  and  take  a  breath 
and  read  a  verse  from  Browning,  and  nice  young  ladies  are  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  halls  with  bouquets  so  they  can  smell  the  roses,  and 
Patterson  has  everything  convenient  about  the  plant,  inside  and 
out,  and  the  public  pays  for  it.  The  public  doesn’t  care  for  the 
price.  You  know  they  used  to  put  one  cash  register  in  every  bar 
room,  now  every  bar  room  has  two  or  three.  All  you  who  were 
present  last  year  in  Chicago  know  the  places  I  am  speaking  of, 
where  they  had  several.  First,  they  had  a  cash  register  in  front, 
then  they  had  one  back  of  the  bar,  so  the  man  would  not  losqi  any 
time  in  ringing  up.  (Laughter.)  Contrast  the  Burroughs  adding 
machine  plant,  in  Detroit,  with  a  cotton  mill  or  factory.  Take  the 
automobile  plant — their  manufacturing  costs  are  way  up  in  the 
air,  high  prices,  high  wages  and  good  salesmanship.  Now  the 
question  is  how  to  speed  up  brick.  How  to  help  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  and  put  zip  in  it,  so  with  low  manufacturing  costs  you  can 
get  high  prices.  There  was  a  darkey  hit  by  a  trolley  car  the  other 
day  in  Boston  and  they  had  the  motorman  up  for  trial.  Down 
here,  if  a  trolley  hits  a  darkey,  they  arrest  the  darkey.  The  darkey 
was  suing  the  company  for  $5,000  for  injury,  and  the  lawyer  said: 
“Were  you  hurrying  across  the  street?”  And  the  darkey  said: 
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"Hurry  boss?  How  could  I  hurry,  I  was  working  by  the  day.” 
(Laughter.)  The  question  Is,  how  can  we  take  an  old  trade  and 
make  It  hurry.  There  is  nothing  so  strong  as  habit.  There  was 
a  union  bricklayer  who  fell  off  a  steamer  into  the  lake ;  he  was 
a  good  swimmer  but  he  swam  eight  hours  and  quit.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  You  see  there  is  the  power  of  habit.  He  wouldn’t 
swim  five  minutes  longer  than  eight  hours  for  anything.  Can  you 
ginger  up  an  old  trade?  I  say  you  can.  Take  the  Welsbach 
people,  they  were  left  behind  in  the  race  with  the  electric  lights. 
They  got  a  new  advertising  manager  in  the  Welsbach  Company,  a 
man  from  Indianapolis,  and  now  the  Welsbach  Company  have 
almost  driven  the  electric  light  company  out  of  the  market.  They 
put  gas  in  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  at  once  jumped  to  the 
front  and  left  the  electric  lights  in  the  rear.  So  you  can  see  you 
can  take  an  old  trade  and  ginger  it  up.  Look  at  the  oil  stove  busi¬ 
ness.  People  used  to  think  they  were  back  numbers.  We  took 
oil  stoves  up  and  the  first  year  we  sold  a  million  oil  stoves  where 
they  had  been  selling  three  thousand.  They  said  people  would  not 
buy  oil,  but  they  did.  People  are  the  raw  material ;  you  can  make 
them  do  anything  you  want  to.  They  couldn’t  escape  the  arguments 
about  the  oil  stove  and  now  they  are  selling  three  thousand  kero¬ 
sene  stoves  every  day. 

Take  the  lawn  mower  business.  Some  of  us  got  that  going, 
and  the  result  was  the  biggest  factory  is  three  thousand  lawn 
mowers  oversold,  just  by  gingering  it  up,  so  it  shows  that  you  can 
do  it.  The  gas  companies  are  raising  $150,000  a  year  for  adver¬ 
tising.  The  lumber  men  are  raising  $40,000.  Those  in  the  white 
pine  business  in  New  Orleans  are  spending  $50,000  or  more  a 
year,  and  if  you  want  to  see  a  real  live  office,  you  go  and  see  the 
cypress  office.  They  can  show  you  one  ad  that  brought  36,000 
responses.  They  have  taken  cypress,  a  wood  that  nobody  thought 
anything  about  up  North,  and  put  it  all  over  the  country.  Just 


to  sell.  Your  salesmen  go  to  see  a  man  and  say,  “Here  is  my 
card;  anything  for  me  today?”  (Laughter.)  Anything  for  me 
today !  He  is  not  a  salesman  !  Why  don’t  you  put  his  eyes  out  and 
give  him  a  cane  and  a  tin  cup?  That  is  not  selling  goods!  Any¬ 
thing  for  me  today !  You  have  got  to  have  real  salesmen  who  can 
sell.  I  had  a  man  tell  me  he  was  oversold.  Oversold  !  The  brick 
trade  oversold  !  You  are  undermade !  Your  brickyards  ought  to 
be  twice  as  big.  You  ought  to  sell  20,000,000  brick  a  year  when 
100,000  wooden  houses  go  up  in  a  year.  The  first  thing  you  have 
to  have  is  a  plan  for  selling  and  displaying  your  brick!  You  are 
an  awkward  squad,  and  have  no  captains  or  lieutenants  or  drill- 
master,  and  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  stand  at  attention ! 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  You  have  got  to  drill!  I  am  telling 
you  what  your  officers  dont  dare  tell  you.  I  can  tell  you  because 
I  don’t  care  what  you  think.  (Laughter.)  If  1  can  get  the  brick 
men  going  it  will  be  the  biggest  feather  in  my  cap,  and  you  men 
will  get  the  money.  All  I  will  get  will  be  the  glory. 

Is  Your  Headlight  In  Front  or  Behind? 

You  are  going  around  like  the  lightning  bug.  The  lightning 
bug  is  brilliant,  but  he  has  no  mind.  He  rambles  around  in  the 
dark  with  his  headlight  on  behind!  (Laughter.)  Here  is  a 
whole  trade  with  the  headlight  on  behind,  looking  at  the  past! 
You  are  not  going  to  advance  or  get  anywhere  so  long  as  you 
have  your  headlight  on  the  past.  Take  your  headlight  off  the 
past  and  hang  it  on  the  future!  (Applause.)  If  you  don’t,  you 
will  be  like  the  sailor  with  the  wooden  leg  stuck  in  the  sidewalk, 
who  walked  round  and  round  himself  all  night.  The  old  way  used 
to  be  sweat  and  sweat  and  never  get  anywhere.  The  main  thing 
now  is  where  do  you  get  to,  not  how  much  you  sweat. 

A  man  in  the  last  Canadian  convention  said  he  could  not  buy 
common  sense.  Yes,  he  can.  Let  him  go  and  buy  some  in  a  five- 
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as  a  temple  can  be  built,  you  can  rebuild  your  brick  business.  Try 
and  build  it  along  new  lines.  It  is  under  the  head  of  "unfinished 
business,”  anyway !  The  trouble  is  you  have  too  big  a  member¬ 
ship  in  the  "Can’t  Do  It”  club  !  Any  bright  man  can  do  it  if  he 
will.  Your  trade  is  no  more  difficult  than  any  other  trade  to  get 
going.  The  trouble  is  that  you,  having  an  old  trade,  it  is  harder 
to  start  an  old  trade  that  has  not  been  started  for  years  and 
‘  years.  You  have  too  many  hard-back  brothers  that  have  to  be 
made  to  see  new  things.  The  eye  has  a  telephone  system  all  its 
own.  You  go  in  your  brickyard  and  don’t  see  it.  The  eye  sees 
a  chair,  and  the  phone  says  "what's  the  use  of  sending  that  in? 
I  have  sent  that  in  a  hundred  thousand  times  already.”  You  go 
into  your  brickyard  and  you  don’t  notice  what  there  is  there.  But 
this  is  1914,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  every  business  has  been  re¬ 
constructed  and  rebuilt,  and  a  man  don’t  know  his  business  just  be¬ 
cause  he  is  in  the  middle  of  it.  Some  of  you  think  you  are  in  the 
brick  business  because  you  are  selling  brick  at  cost.  You  are  not 
in  business!  Business  is  making  money!  Business  is  not  losing 
money ! 

I  was  in  a  store  the  other  day,  and  I  said  to  the  proprietor, 
"Where’s  the  middle  of  your  store?”  and  he  looked  at  me  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  said,  "Somewhere  between  the  front  door  and  the 
back  door.”  I  took  him  to  the  door,  and  said,  “Here  is  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  your  store ;  you  pay  half  your  rent  for  your  windows.”  The 
I  thing  is  how  to  get  a  display  window.  You  have  a  door  but  not 
a  window.  You  have  got  to  make  up  for  that  some  way.  You 
have  got  to  get  hold  of  your  business  and  have  a  window.  You 
have  got  to  have  some  place  on  every  main  street  in  this  country, 
and  you  have  got  to  have  a  professional  window  trimmer.  The 
only  thing  you  have  got  to  display  is  a  little  ingenuity  about  your 
*  own  business,  and  learn  how  to  do  it  in  1914.  You  have  got  to 
have  a  window  and  have  a  display  and  teach  your  salesmen  how 


and-ten-cent  store !  Study  the  man  of  common  sense.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  are  you  going  to  beat  it  or  brain  it?  At  present  you  are 
hoofing  it.  The  question  is,  are  you  going  to  do  your  business 
with  common  sense,  plus  science?  If  you  cut  out  science  you  can¬ 
not  live  in  this  world,  because  everybody  is  saying  science.  You 
have  got  to  stop  your  overhead  expense.  When  I  was  a  salesman, 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  Then  I  became  a  manager  and 
found  one  of  the  most  important  things  was  overhead.  Every  day 
I  found  something  new  to  put  in  the  overhead.  I  sent  my  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  public  library  to  get  all  the  books  she  could  find  on 
Overhead.  She  said  they  did  not  have  a  book  on  Overhead.  If  God 
spares  me,  I  am  going  to  write  a  book  on  it.  Overhead !  Over¬ 
head  !  Unless  you  know  your  overhead,  you  don’t  know  what  your 
costs  are.  The  trouble  with  your  business  is  you  don't  study  your 
overhead,  and  don’t  compute  your  costs  right,  and  you  put  your 
price  too  low.  You  have  got  to  study  your  overhead !  You  have 
got  to  study  your  overhead  and  know  whether  you  are  running 
at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss.  Your  salesman  works  until  2  o’clock  and 
then  quits  because  he  thinks  he  has  taken  orders  enough.  You 
have  got  to  teach  your  salesman  that  he  has  got  to  sell  three 
times  his  pay  before  he  is  any  profit  to  you.  He  earns  his  pay 
and  quits.  He  has  got  to  earn  his  pay  in  the  morning,  and  then 
he  must  earn  twice  his  pay  in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  pay  for 
taxes  and  government  information.  Every  time  I  answer  a  gov¬ 
ernment  blank,  I  put  up  my  price!  Every  time  I  answer  a  gov¬ 
ernment  blank,  I  put  down  $25.00,  and  somebody  has  got  to  pay 
it!  I  won’t. 

Let  me  make  a  guess  about  the  brick  business.  You  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  small  funerals  without  flowers.  There  are  a 
whole  lot  of  small  men  in  the  trade  whom  you  will  have  to  leave 
behind.  There  are  none  of  them  here.  They  don’t  belong  to  the 
association.  They  can’t  support  it.  They  do  not  understand  it. 
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and  these  fellows  have  got  to  go.  If  you  are  to  keep  your  trade 
on  a  high  standard,  some  of  them  will  have  to  go.  A  little  boy 
next  door  to  my  house  came  running  into  his  mother  the  other 
day,  and  said,  “Mother,  we  have  found  a  dead  cat.  Can  we  have 
a  funeral?”  She  gave  her  consent,  and  he  came  back  in  a  little 
while.  “We  can't  have  a  funeral.  Mother,  the  cat  was  too  dead.” 
(Laughter.)  That  is  the  way  with  some  brick  men.  You  will  see 
them  today  and  tomorrow  you  won’t.  Whenever  they  go,  it  won’t 
take  long  to  bury  them.  For  the  men  who  stick  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  and  get  together  there  is  big  business  ahead. 

Rockefeller  Says,  “Pave  With  Brick.” 

I  have  heard  more  hopeful  words  about  brick  from  outside  the 
brick  trade  than  from  the  inside.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  knows 
something  about  making  money.  He  is  not  a  theorist.  That  is 
about  the  only  thing  they  have  not  called  him.  You  will  take  his 
advice  on  a  business  proposition.  I  looked  him  up.  ITe  is  greatly 
interested  in  tree  planting  and  road  building.  He  says,  ‘‘Build 
your  roadways  fourteen  feet  wide,  of  nine-pound  brick,  on  a  con¬ 
crete  base.  That  will  leave  eight  feet  of  macadam  on  the  side. 
Build  it  full  fourteen  feet  wide  of  brick,  save  the  four  feet  on  each 
side.”  I  know  if  he  had  said,  “Build  your  highways  of  concrete 
on  a  concrete  base,”  the  concrete  people  would  have  spent  $50,000 
in  advertising  it.  You  men  won’t  spend  a  cent.  (Applause.)  And 
only  half  a  dozen  here  know  what  that  means.  Here  last  week, 
in  a  Jacksonville  paper,  was  the  statement  that  they  were  going 
to  build  sixty  miles  of  brick  highways,  the  contract  was  let  for 
sixty-four  miles  of  brick  highways,  and  the  brick  man  did  not 
make  any  fuss  about  it.  There  are  all  kinds  of  things  you  can 
do  to  promote  the  sale  of  brick.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  can't 
make  brick  a  fad  like  they  do  concrete.  You  can  start  a  fad !  I 
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would  advise  you  to  give  a  dinner  to  contractors.  Contractors  have 
got  to  be  fed  and  not  reasoned  with  !  I  have  always  made  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  contractors  and  architects.  Contractors,  I  always 
take  to  dinner.  A  contractor’s  mind  is  ruled  from  the  stomach. 
An  architect’s  is  from  the  eye.  I  always  take  the  architects  to 
art  galleries  and  pin  decorations  on  them.  (Laughter.)  Go  into 
an  architect’s  office  and  ask  him  about  that  wonderful  building 
he  wants  to  build  and  you  are  his  friend  for  life.  I  have  never 
known  an  architect  who  did  not  have  in  the  lower  left  hand  drawer 
of  his  desk  plans  for  a  building  that  will  “last  as  long  as  time  en¬ 
dures,”  and  nobody  has  money  enough  to  build  it.  (Laughter.) 

Give  prizes  for  the  best  brick  work  in  your  town  !  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  in  Detroit  lately,  have  you  noticed  the  brick 
work  in  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  building?  You  will  have 
to  go  some  before  you  ever  see  better  brick  work.  It  stands  a 
close  inspection,  and  whoever  did  the  work  ought  to  announce  it. 
Whoever  made  the  brick  and  did  that  work  ought  to  be  known 
everywhere — “If  you  want  to  know  what  can  be  done  with  brick, 
look  at  the  Michigan  Central  Depot  in  Detroit,”  would  make  a 
good  ad.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  get  over  the  idea 
that  advertising  co^ts  too  much.  It  don't.  Put  a  small  ad  in 
your  paper  when  you  get  home  and  see  what  it  will  do.  Advertise 
for  a  cat  and  sign  your  name,  and  see  what  happens  to  you.  Why, 
the  whole  road  will  be  full  of  cats.  You  will  be  arrested  for  cre¬ 
ating  a  catastrophe.  (Laughter.)  That  is  what  a  little  fifty-cent 
ad  will  do.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  advertised  for  settlers,  and 
140,000  Americans  packed  up  and  went  to  Canada.  They  got 
Americans  for  fifty  cents  apiece.  Cheaper  than  chickens !  Now, 
why  can’t  you  get  the  benefit  of  advertising?  A  brick  man  who 
does  not  advertise  is  like  a  fellow  throwing  a  kiss  to  his  girl  in 
the  dark.  He  knows  what  he  is  doing,  but  his  girl  don’t.  (Laugh¬ 


ter.)  What  good  does  that  do  him?  Get  some  sort  of  a  swing 
to  it  and  advertise  in  some  of  jingles.  Get  them  all  to  sing¬ 
ing  it,  “When  you  are  paving,  pave  with  brick”  !  “When  you  are 
paving,  pave  with  brick” ! !  Tango  is  the  fad  now,  have  brick 
tango.  Why  not  a  brick  tango?  “When  you  are  paving,  pave  with 
brick,  tra,  la,  la”  ! !  The  advertising  man  knows  how  to  get  things 
in  people’s  brains.  They  don’t  use  long  words.  I  always  use 
words  of  one  syllable.  I  never  use  words  I  can’t  spell.  People 
who  have  not  been  advertising  are  afraid  of  the  advertising  man. 
They  think  they  cost  money.  They  don’t.  An  oyster  is  a  fish  built 
like,  a  nut,  but  it  is  not  a  nut,  it  is  a  fish.  (Laughter.)  An  ad¬ 
vertising  man  is  a  saver  built  like  a  spender,  but  he  is  not  a 
spender.  He  is  a  fisherman,  and  he  uses  money,  for  bait  and  he 
brings  more  money  in.  That  is  why  men  are  spending  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising.  Look  at  the  Uneeda  Bis¬ 
cuit  people.  They  have  spent  more  than  a  million  dollars  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  And  look  at  Onyx  hosiery.  Take  the  Hytex  brick.  I 
venture  to  say  “Hytex”  is  worth  more  than  the  plant.  And 
“Tapestry”  brick.  I  heard  a  couple  of  ladies  talking  about  it  the 
other  day  on  the  train.  No  lady  likes  to  say  brick,  but  they  like 
to  say  “Tapestry”  brick.  (Applause.)  There  is  such  a  nice  sound 
about  “Tapestry,”  and  so  these  ladies  were  talking  about  “Tap¬ 
estry”  brick.  Ask  Fiske  &  Company  what  they  would  take  for 
that  name.  Why  not  try  it,  some  of  you  fellows.  Why  not  “Crepe 
de  Chene”  brick.  (Laughter.)  When  you  get  people  to  wanting 
your  brick  it  don’t  make  any  difference  about  the  price.  Instead 
of  cutting  the  price,  the  effect  of  advertising  is  to  raise  prices. 
Look  at  the  Gillette  safety  razor!  Why  do  men  pay  $5.00  for  a 
forty-cent  razor?  Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  not  a  man  here  who 
would  have  bought  that  razor  if  he  could  have  got  it  for  ten  cents. 
Why  did  you  buy  it?  Because  it  was  $5.00.  Because  you  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  No  honing !  No  stropping !  It  has  two  blades !  The 
baby  can  play  with  it !  And  you  are  willing  to  buy  it  for  $5.00 
because  everybody  is  talking  about  it.  If  you  were  shaving  your¬ 
self  in  the  sleeper,  and  somebody  said,  “What  razor  do  you  use, 
Brown?”  And  suppose  you  have  some  old  razor  called  the  Kala- 
mazodiac.  You  would  say  “I  have  a  Gillette.”  That  is  why  we 
pay  the  price.  We  want  to  brag.  That  is  what  we  buy  things 

for,  anyway !  Why  does  anybody  buy  a  “Big  Ben”  alarm  clock 

for  $2.50,  when  he  can  get  the  other  kind  for  eighty-nine  cents? 
Why  do  you  pay  ten  cents  a  pound  for  Domino  sugar  when  you  can 
get  the  other  for  five  cents?  When  you  sit  down  at  the  table, 

you  say  “Pass  the  Domino.”  You  pay  five  cents  to  say  “Domino.” 

That  is  what  you  pay  for!  Why  do  people  buy  goods,  anyway?  If 
you  brick  people  could  only  learn  that !  Not  to  get  the  goods. 
They  buy  things  because  their  wives  tell  them  to.  (Laughter.) 
They  buy  goods  so  they  can  brag.  They  pay  the  price  so  they  can 
brag  about  it ! 

True  Philosophy  of  Better  Prices. 

There  was  an  automobile  manufacturer  came  over  from  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  he  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  persuaded 
me  to  buy  an  automobile  from  him.  It  was  called  the  Lalamazoola. 
Nobody  ever  heard  of  it  before,  but  I  bought  it  from  my  friend. 
I  went  down  to  my  bankers,  and  the  banker  saw  me  through  the 
window.  He  says,  “I  see  you  have  a  new  machine,  Casson.  What 
make  is  it?”  “It’s  the  Lalamazoola.”  My  banker  never  heard  of 
it  before;  down  goes  my  credit.  I  could  have  borrowed  $3,000 
when  I  went  in,  and  after  I  told  him  the  name  of  that  machine 
I  could  not  borrow  fifteen  dollars.  He  would  not  lend  money  to 
a  man  who  would  buy  a  Lalamazoola.  My  wife  sees  me  as  I 
drive  up  to  the  door,  and  she  is  so  pleased.  “What  did  you  get,  a 
Cadillac?”  “No,  I  bought  a  Lalamazoola.”  She  looks  at  me. 
Trouble  in  the  home.  In  buying  goods,  the  man  makes  the  price, 
but  the  woman  makes  the  brand.  Get  that  in  your  mind.  No  man 
starts  anything  in  his  house.  He  don’t  buy  anything  his  wife  tells 
him  not  to  buy,  because  all  wives  belong  to  a  look-it-up  and  rub- 
it-in  club.  So  my  wife  took  the  machine  and  went  to  a  five-o'clock 
tea,  and  she  comes  home  in  a  short  time.  I  pull  up  my  collar  and 
get  ready  for  rain.  “Why  did  you  buy  that  kind  of  a  machine,” 
she  says,  in  tears.  “I  told  the  ladies  the  name  of  it  and  they  all 
laughed.”  Why  shouldn’t  they?  The  Lalamazoola! 

That  is  the  difference  between  an  advertised  and  a  non-adver- 
tised  product.  You  classify  yourself  by  what  you  pay !  Therefore, 
you  have  to  make  brick  classy ;  you  have  to  make  it  fancy  by 
making  it  dearer.  Cheap  things  are  not  classy !  Sometimes  I  go 
into  Childs’  restaurant,  but  I  look  around  before  I  come  out,  be¬ 
cause  I  may  see  a  client  of  mine,  and  he  may  not  understand  the 
price  I  charge  him  when  he  sees  me  coming  out  of  Childs’.  Some¬ 
times  I  pay  $3.00  for  a  lunch,  but  there  is  a  reason.  The  public 
itself  does  not  know  when  it  is  well  off ;  they  don't  appreciate  cheap 
things.  The  public  rides  on  the  trolley  car  for  five  cents.  They 

get  a  transfer,  which  cuts  it  down  to  two  and  one-half  cents.  What 

is  a  trolley  car?  A  trolley  car  is  an  automobile  that  costs  thousands 
of  dollars  and  runs  on  a  track.  You  can  ride  miles  and  miles 
for  five  cents,  and  then  they  call  it  graft.  There  is  not  a  city  in 
the  United  States  where  the  people  appreciate  trolleys.  I  come  here 
and  land  at  the  railroad  station.  I  pay  two  dollars  to  get  to  the 

hotel,  and  I  could  have  bought  the  hack,  horse  and  all  for  three 

dollars.  (Laughter.)  The  public  does  not  appreciate  trolleys.  If 
they  were  cut  to  a  cent  a  ride  and  give  a  free  turkey  with  each 
ride,  the  public  would  say,  “My,  my,  how  the  public  is  getting 
skinned.”  (Laughter.) 

When  I  was  up  at  Toronto,  there  were  a  lot  of  brickmen  talking 
of  keeping  hens.  They  made  believe  they  were  keeping  them  for 
fun,  but  they  were  keeping  hens  to  make  a  living.  I  know  it ! 
(Laughter.)  You  would  all  be  better  off  if  you  kept  a  few  hens.  A 
hen  lays  an  egg  every  day.  You  men  have  got  to  sell  five  brick 
before  you  can  buy  one  egg.  You  men  can  raise  prices.  The  rea¬ 
son  you  don’t  is  because  you  have  a  habit  of  mind.  You  have  a 
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point  of  view.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  brick  itself,  it  is 
habit  of  mind,  point  of  view.  Get  a  certain  price  and  let  the 
public  advertise  you. 

Let  me  tell  you  an  Irish  motto,  “The  future  has  no  past.” 
(Laughter.)  You  haven’t  got  to  do  things  next  year  like  you  did 
this  year.  Look  at  the  Federals  last  year !  Compare  the  old 
bunch  of  outlaws  with  them  this  year.  They  got  Johnny  Evers 
and  the  Federal  games  are  going  to  be  jam  packed  this  next  sum¬ 
mer.  You  men  want  a  Johnny  Evers  to  get  into  the  Big  League 
game !  There  are  people  dying  this  year  that  never  died  before. 
You  can  organize  a  we-can-do-it  club.  You  can  start  now.  Here 
is  one  man  from  Indianapolis,  another  from  Chicago,  one  from 


Cleveland,  another  from  New  York,  another  from  Fort  Worth,  and 
so  on,  all  over  the  country.  You  have  spent  your  money  to  come 
to  New  Orleans,  the  "city  care  forgot.”  You  men  are  the  brains, 
the  rest  of  the  trade  is  the  body.  Your  function  is  to  lead.  If 
you  can’t  get  the  trade  started,  then  God  help  you  !  No  one  else 
can.  I  tried  to  do  it  last  year,  and  you  haven’t  done  a  thing  since. 
You  are  a  nice  bunch  of  white  hopes!  (Laughter.)  Either  you 
have  got  to  get  busy  or,  for  God’s  sake,  turn  your  business  over 
to  your  wives !  If  you  can’t  run  it,  retire !  Retire,  and  let  the 
baby  look  after  it!  Let  somebody  sell  brick  who  can  raise  the 
price  and  keep  it  up.  For  1914,  bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew, 
and  then  chew  it!  (Loud  Applause.) 


THE  ANNEX  AND  ANNEXERS. 


"r  tt  t  HILE  the  number  of  machinery  men  in  attendance 
\f\/  at  ^ie  national  convention  was  much  smaller  this 
»  *  year  than  heretofore,  the  lack  in  numbers  was  made 

up  for  in  enthusiasm,  and  there  was  a  lively  exchange  of 
souvenirs  and  a  good  deal  of  buttonholing.  Good  will  was 
everywhere  apparent.  The  concensus  of  opinion  following  the 
first  three  strenuous  days  was  that  1914  is  going  to  be  a  ban¬ 
ner  year  for  the  equipment  people  generally.  Some  big  orders 
were  booked  and  the  majority  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
business  secured  during  their  sojourn  in  New  Orleans. 

The  first  big  order  reported  was  that  by  the  Arbuckle 


went  like  hot  cakes  and  sausage  on  a  chilly  morning.  He  ex¬ 
hibited  two  Mentz  molds  and  catalogs  on  a  table  on  the  mez¬ 
zanine  floor. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co.  was  represented  by  J.  P.  Goheen 
and  J.  W.  Lazear.  They  exhibited  in  Room  B,  their  indicating 
pyrometers  and  electric  recorders,  which  were  attached  to  an 
electric  furnace.  The  temperature  was  measured,  actual  dem¬ 
onstration  being  made  throughout  the  week.  Draft  gauges 
and  charts  were  also  exhibited.  Mr.  Lazear  made  quite  a  hit 
at  the  smoker  Tuesday  night,  when  he  called  the  bluff  of  one 
of  his  companions  who  bet  him  he  didn’t  dare  to  dance  the 
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Company,  of  Rushville,  Ind.,  who  were  represented  by  J.  W. 
Arbuckle,  J.  M.  Powell  and  S.  Kelly,  three  gentlemen  who 

I  spent  a  busy  week  of  mingled  pleasure  and  business.  The 
first  day  this  company  secured  a  $4,000  order  for  one  of  their 
Powell  shale  planers. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company  was  represented  better 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Robert  Elliott,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  were 
both  present  and  they  divided  the  time  with  Harry  Wirsching, 
their  southern  representative,  in  greeting  the  clayworkers,  dis¬ 
tributing  their  catalogs  and  complying  with  many  anxious  re¬ 
quests  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Smiles.  The  Elliotts  were 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  it  is  useless  to  state  that  the 
week  was  not  a  dull  one  for  them.  Several  nice  orders  were 
secured  by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company. 

The  Chambers  Bros.  Co.  had  a  splendid  room  Parlor  Q,  on 
the  mezzanine  floor,  where  were  on  display  small  models  of 
their  repress,  dry  pan,  augur  machine  and  disintegrator  which 
were  run  by  electricity.  They  also  displayed  exhibit  sheets, 
blue  prints  and  half-tone  proofs  of  various  machines  and  sup¬ 
plies  made  by  this  well-known  company.  A  few  samples  of 
ware  were  also  exhibited.  The  company  was  represented  by 
J.  H.  Chambers,  A.  R.  Root,  Lincoln  Morrison  and  E.  G. 
Biechler. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Mentz,  of  Walkill  N.  Y.,  better  known  as  the 
“Mold  Man,”  experienced  a  strenuous  week.  He  was  much  in 
demand  at  all  times.  An  immense  box  of  souvenir  knives 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  Lambert  Haigh,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


tango  with  one  of  the  vaudeville  artists.  He  came  through 
with  flying  colors  and  was  heartily  encored. 

S.  M.  Chase  and  A.  J.  Dunn  took  care  of  the  interests  of 
the  Chase  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  of  Columbus,  O.  They 
received  friends  and  delegates  in  the  rooms  A  and  B,  where 
were  exhibited  photographs  of  dryer,  transfer  and  dump  cars, 
and  models  of  each,  showing  special  features  including  pat¬ 
ented  flexible  and  reversible  boxing.  They  reported  business 
good,  stating  that  the  past  six  months  had  been  busy  ones  for 
their  company. 

Geo.  Potts  of  the  C.  and  A.  Potts  Co.,  manufacturers  of  soft 
mud  machinery,  spent  a  busy  week  and  found  business  so  good 
that  he  had  to  spend  an  extra  week  in  the  South,  closing  up 
some  orders,  negotiations  for  which  started  during  the  con¬ 
vention. 

John  C.  Boss,  of  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  entertained  many 
callers  in  his  room,  where  he  was  buttonholed  and  questioned 
about  his  Boss  System  for  burning  and  drying.  During  the 
first  of  the  week  he  was  honored  by  being  president  of  the 
National  Clay  Machinery  Association.  Mr.  Boss  is  an  earnest 
booster  for  clay.  He  was  instrumental  in  making  that  portion 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway  that  passes  through  Elkhart,  Ind.,  a 
brick  paved  road. 

The  Bonnott  Co.  was  quite  in  demand,  their  representa¬ 
tives,  A.  A.  Oldham,  Roy  Smith  and  G.  C.  Stoll  had  few  idl'* 
moments.  Mr.  Stoll,  who  has  many  friends  in  the  clay  craft, 
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came  all  the  way  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  but  stood  the  hearty 
handshaking  well,  to  judge  from  the  happy  look  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance  at  nearly  all  times.  The  company  distributed  souvenir 
note  books  and  steel  rules,  which  made  a  hit  with  the 
delegates. 

The  Chisholm,  Boyd  and  White  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  were 
represented,  of  course,  by  Harry  J.  Flood,  a  long  time  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association  who  makes  friends  wherever  he  goes 
and  is  loved  for  his  sincerity  and  congenial  mannerisms. 

D.  D.  Deeds,  no  he  does  not  stutter,  that’s  his  name  and  a 
mighty  good  one  too,  and  it’s  always  good  deeds.  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  of  Lorain,  O.,  and  knows 
the  steam  shovel  game  from  A  to  Izzard.  He  had  his  good 
wife  and  small  son  along  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
week  of  activities.  He  reported  the  business  of  Thew  to  be 
very  prosperous. 

The  Bucyrus  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  manufactures 
a  splendid  revolving  shovel,  exhibited  literature  pertaining  to 
same  on  a  table  in  the  mezzanine  floor.  Mr.  P.  E.  Dutcher, 
their  representative,  made  many  friends.  He  is  a  progressive 
salesman  and  has  a  genial  way  that  attracts  people  to  him, 
then,  too,  he  sells  a  product  people  are  interested  in. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  of  Wellington,  O.,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Roy  Bennett  and  J.  W.  Hensley.  Both  were  ex¬ 
tremely  busy.  The  former  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Clay  Machinery  Association.  Mr.  Hensley,  besides  boost- 


largest  delegation  of  representatives,  as  usual,  and  put  on  a 
splendid  exhibition  in  their  parlor  on  the  mezzanine  floor.  A 
moving  picture  machine  was  in  operation  all  during  the  day, 
showing  the  four  films  exhibited  at  the  clay  show  in  Chicago. 
Blue  prints,  photographs,  catalogs  and  numerous  bits  of  litera¬ 
ture  were  on  display.  Particularly  interesting  was  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  award  made  to  this  company  in  1884  for  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  exhibit  at  the  Cotton  Centennial,  held  in  New  Orleans 
that  year.  A  card  boosting  paving  brick  for  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way  and  a  circular,  “A  Call  to  Arms,”  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  concrete  man  slipped  one  over  on  the  brick  man 
in  placing  a  clause  favorable  to  concrete  in  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way  membership  certificates,  were  well  distributed.  The  rep¬ 
resentatives  were  L.  W.  Penfield,  R.  O.  Perrott,  C.  B.  Sharer, 
F.  L.  Hopley,  Davis  Brown  and  L.  Haigh. 

H.  Wadsworth,  of  the  Lakewood  Engineering  Co.,  renewed 
old  acquaintances,  formed  many  new  ones  and  was  busy  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  merits  and  advantages  of  the  Lakewood  line  of  cars. 
He  expects  1914  to  be  their  banner  year. 

Well  of  course,  the  J.  D.  Fate  Company  was  represented  by 
Harley  Fate  and  H.  R.  Sykes.  It  would  hardly  seem  right  to 
have  a  convention  without  those  two  filling  a  prominent  place 
among  the  annexers.  They  had  comfortable  rooms  on  the 
second  floor,  where  they  received  callers.  Blue  prints  of  their 
various  machines  and  equipment,  together  with  photographs 
and  catalogs,  were  on  display.  Every  caller  was  given  one  of 


J.  W.  Arbuckle,  Rushville,  Ind. 


L.  E.  Rodgers,  Chicago,  Ill. 


H.  O.  Steele,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


ing  the  sales  of  the  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  exhibited  a  work¬ 
ing  model  of  his  Hensley  excavator  in  his  room.  This  was 
most  interesting  and  demonstrated  how  simple  and  adaptable 
it  is  for  excavating  clays,  sands,  gravel  and  even  for  stump 
pulling. 

The  H.  Brewer  Co.,  of  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  manufacturers  of 
a  high-grade  line  of  stiff  mud  machinery,  had  two  live-wire 
representatives,  Chas.  Burridge  and  G.  S.  Brubaker.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  enjoying  a  substantial  business. 

Frank  B.  Dunn,  of  Conneaut,  O.,  inventor  of  the  Dunn  Wire- 
Cut-Lug  brick,  and  W.  T.  Blackburn,  of  Paris,  Ill.,  attended 
the  paving  brick  meetings,  mingled  with  the  delegates  and 
boosted  brick  paving  in  general  and  the  Lug. 

Anton  Vogt,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  an  engineer  of  some  note 
in  the  ceramic  field,  represented  the  Taplin  Rice  Clerkin  Co., 
and  also  the  Tecktonius  Manufacturing  Co.  He  was  kept  busy 
answering  many  questions  of  importance  to  the  trade. 

Paul  Beer  represented  the  Grateless  Furnace  Co.,  of  Des 
Moines,  la.,  and  was  buttonholed  many  times  during  the  week 
for  information  on  proper  burning,  etc. 

The  Gas  Machinery  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  was  ably  repre¬ 
sented  by  Geo.  Vater,  an  expert  engineer,  who  always  knows 
just  what  he  is  talking  about. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  O.,  had  the 


their  new  cutters  or  scrapers,  i.  e.,  a  safety  razor.  Consid¬ 
erable  comment  was  made  on  this  clever  souvenir.  Harley 
Fate  received  congratulations  on  the  fact  that  he  is  still  the 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  clayworkers.  No  dark  horse  of 
sufficient  nerve  was  brought  forth  to  challenge  him,  so  he  was 
the  recipient  of  a  trophy,  somewhat  too  small  for  him  to  wear 
as  a  watch  charm,  but  symbolical  of  both  prize  fighting  and 
wrestling,  especially  where  the  catch-as-catch-can  method  is 
used.  It  is  safe  to  say  he  will  remain  the  champion  for  many 
moons  to  come,  for  there  is  no  one  can  compare  with  him  as 
an  in-and-out  fighter.  When  you  thought  he  was  in  his  room 
he  was  out  and  when  you  thought  he  was  out  of  his  room  he 
was  in.  He  also  holds  another  record,  in  an  oyster-eating  con¬ 
test  at  Ramos  he  was  forty-four  shells  ahead  of  his  nearest 
competitor  when  the  contest  was  closed,  after  three  oyster 
beds  had  been  depleted  off  New  Orleans  harbor.  But  it  was 
not  all  pleasure  with  them,  for  they  secured  several  nice  or¬ 
ders  and  reported  a  most  satisfactory  business. 

R.  D.  McManigal,  the  inventor  of  the  McManigal  Grateless 
Furnace,  was  much  impressed  with  the  convention  work  and 
enjoyed  his  stay  in  New  Orleans.  He  displayed  his  catalogs 
and  literature  on  the  mezzanine  floor  and  told  the  delegates 
of  the  merits  of  the  McManigal  furnace. 

The  J.  C.  Steele  and  Sons,  of  Statesville  N.  C.,  had  two 
busy  representatives  in  F.  F.  and  H.  O.  Steele.  They  came 
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early,  stayed  late  and  were  in  demand  most  of  the  time.  This 
firm  has  secured  a  great  many  splendid  orders  in  the  South 
for  their  excellent  machinery.  They  were  well  pleased  with 
the  prospects  for  a  big  year’s  business. 

“Be  it  as  it  may,”  the  convention  was  “ve-ry,  ve-ry”  sweet 
to  L.  E.  Rodgers,  of  the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  He  has  done  a  splendid  business  during  the  past 
year  and  is  getting  a  number  of  inquiries  concerning  his  Uni- 
trol  Dryer.  This  new  dryer  has  many  important  features.  He 
displayed  drawings  and  sketches  of  same  and  was  busy  most 
of  the  time  giving  detailed  information  relative  to  this  and 
engineering  matters.  His  dryer  at  the  Salmen  plant  was 
closely  inspected  by  a  number  of  delegates. 

The  Phillips  &  McLaren  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Bayard  Phillips,  an  earnest,  enthusiastic  member  of 
that  firm,  which  has  made  a  name  for  itself  through  the  splen¬ 
did  service  rendered  by  their  dry  pans. 

Who  is  it  that  hasn’t  heard  of  the  Quincy  clay  gatherer? 
It  is  a  well-known  product.  The  Central  Iron  Works,  of 
Quincy,  Ill.,  manufacture  it  and  have  been  actively  interested 
in  boosting  their  sales.  F.  M.  Brown  represented  them,  but¬ 
tonholed  the  delegates  and  distributed  attractive  literature. 

The  E.  M.  Freese  Co.,  of  Galion,  O.,  had  a  jolly  group  of 
representatives  in  B.  E.  Place,  A.  J.  Freese,  E.  M.  Freese  and 
G.  R.  Hess.  Most  of  the  delegates  visited  their  room,  looked 
over  their  literature,  blue  prints  and  models  and  received  one 
of  their  souvenir  pocket  knives  or  tape  measures,  most  ac- 
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his  passage  called  for  meals  or  not,  but  they  say  he  didn't  get 
any,  even  though  the  boat  was  seventy-two  hours  late  in  arriv¬ 
ing  in  port.  He  lost  his  sea  legs  soon  after  he  arrived,  how¬ 
ever,  and  was  able  to  enter  the  oyster  contest  at  Ramos.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  good,  in  fact,  never  better  in  his  experience,  was 
Charlie’s  declaration.  Yours  truly  was  very  much  pleased 
with  one  of  the  bill  books  Mr.  Stevenson  was  presenting  to 
the  delegates. 

A  number  of  firms  did  not  have  representatives  at  the  con¬ 
vention  but  their  literature  was  displayed  on  tables  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor  on  the  mezzanine  floor,  namely:  The  Trautwein  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.,  The  Thwing  Pyrometer  Co.,  Chicago  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery,  G.  L.  Simonds  &  Co.,  and  The  Ironsides  Co. 

Alfred  Yates,  of  Shawmut  Pa.,  displayed  a  large  collection 
of  glazed  ware,  which  soon  disappeared  after  some  light-fin¬ 
gered  gentry  had  a  few  glimpses  of  it.  There  were  match 
boxes,  busts  of  Lincoln  and  other  famous  men,  paper  weights, 
etc.  This  is  just  a  side  line  with  Mr.  Yates.  He  is  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  paving  brick,  and  also  the  inventor  of  the  Yates 
kiln. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Association  had  an  interesting 
display  on  a  string  of  tables  outside  the  door  of  the  room 
where  they  held  their  business  sessions.  Several  placards 
adorned  the  wall  .while  on  the  table  were  paving  bricks  and 
a  large  slab  of  pavement  taken  out  of  a  Sandusky,  O.,  street, 
which  was  over  nineteen  years  old.  It  showed  how  little  was 
the  wear  and  how  perfect  was  the  bond  and  surface.  One  of 
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ceptable  gifts.  The  E.  M.  Freese  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  com¬ 
panies  in  the  business,  are  well  satisfied  with  the  business  con¬ 
ditions  and  state  they  can’t  complain,  for  they  have  booked 
considerable  orders  and  feel  most  cheerful  over  the  business 
outlook. 

George  C.  Videtto,  representative  of  the  American  Pul¬ 
verizer  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  was  the  most  unfortunate  dele¬ 
gate  present.  He  had  not  been  there  twenty-four  hours  until 
he  was  taken  ill  with  diabetes  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  and 
remained  under  the  doctor’s  care  the  entire  week.  Saturday 
he  was  much  improved  and  was  expecting  to  leave  for  his 
home. 

The  Marion  Machine  Foundry  and  Supply  Co.,  of  Marion, 
Ind.,  had  a  unique  display  on  a  table  near  the  convention  hall. 
It  consisted  of  a  full-sized  soot  blower,  a  model  of  their  rocking 
grate,  and  Alexander  water  gauge  and  a  sample  piece  of  the 
metal  which  is  used  in  making  their  shaker  grates.  A  photo¬ 
graph  showing  a  single  shipment  of  twenty-one  soot  blowers, 
was  interesting,  so  was  the  placard  stating  that  521  of  these 
were  in  use  in  Louisiana  alone.  Mr.  H.  D.  Barringer  repre¬ 
sented  the  company. 

Yes,  the  “world  do  move”  so  does  the  ocean,  so  said  our 
old  friend,  C.  G.  Stevenson,  of  the  Stevenson  Co.,  Wellsville,  O. 
He  came  by  boat  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  with  \  ice-President  Deck- 
man  and  had  an  experience  on  a  storm-tossed  sea  which,  he 
said,  was  more  than  he  bargained  for.  We  don  t  know  whether 


the  placards  consisted  of  pictures  of  this  pavement,  and  the 
following  descriptive  words:  “Nineteen  years  under  the 
wheel  track.  Section  of  Brick  Pavement  removed  by  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  from  Columbus  avenue,  Sandusky, 
O.  Brick,  the  Permanent  Pavement.”  The  other  placards 
contained  splendid  arguments  for  vitrified  brick  in  road  con¬ 
struction. 


CORNING  CLAYWORKERS  JOLLIFY. 


Morris  E.  Gregory,  head  of  the  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  &  Tile 
Works  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  celebrated  the  eighteenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  company  by  giving  a  dinner  to  his  employes,  some 
forty  all  told,  February  25th.  The  event  was  enjoyed  im¬ 
mensely.  Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Gregory  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  employes.  Among  the  hits  of  the  evening  was  a 
toast  by  one  of  the  employes,  Timothy  Kelly: 

“Here’s  to  the  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Works 
In  Corning,  on  the  North  Side, 

Whose  products  are  such  that  they  pass 
Over  the  entire  country  wide. 

Here’s  to  the  men  who  work  there, 

And  here’s  to  Mr.  Gregory  and  his  bill  of  fare.” 

Loyalty  to  Mr.  Gregory  was  the  chief  theme,  and  everyone 
enjoyed  the  event  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  probably  be¬ 
come  an  annual  occasion  in  Corning. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CLAY  MACHINERY 
ASSOCIATION. 


The  National  Clay  Machinery  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
March  3,  1914.  Mr.  John  C.  Boss,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  elected 
President,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Bennett,  of  Wellington,  Ohio,  secre¬ 
tary.  Mr.  R.  O.  Perrott,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio;  Mr.  A.  A.  Oldham, 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Aten,  of  New  London,  Ohio, 
were  elected  executive  committee. 

This  was  the  most  enthusiastic  meeting  the  association  has 
ever  held,  there  being  a  large  percentage  of  the  members 
present.  Business  of  great  importance  to  the  interest  of  all 
members  was  discussed.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
a  report  of  the  meeting  to  all  members,  and  the  great  interest 
manifested  by  all  members  present  showed  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  would  take'  on  new  life  and  resume  its  old  place  of  power 
and  lasting  benefit  to  its  members. 

The  new  President,  Mr.  John  C.  Boss,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  the  trade,  and,  standing  as  he  does,  with  no 
affiliation  with  any  concern  in  any  one  particular  line,  his 
known  “pushing”  ability  will  bring  the  Association  up  to  its 
proper  standing. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Bennett,  the  new  secretary,  is  connected  with 
the  Wellington  Machine  Company,  Wellington,  Ohio.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  strict  integrity,  an  untiring  worker,  and  the 


R.  C.  Bennett,  Secretary  National  Clay  Machinery  Associa¬ 
tion,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

Association  is  assured  that  its  business  affairs  will  be  exe¬ 
cuted  efficiently  on  an  impartial  business  basis. 


O.  N.  TOWNSEND  HAS  NARROW  ESCAPE. 


Alighting  from  a  Euclid  avenue  street  car  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  at  11  a.  m.,  February  15,  O.  N.  Townsend,  paving  brick 
manufacturer  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  was  hit  by  an  automobile. 
Quick  wit  probably  saved  his  life,  for  seeing  the  danger,  he 
sprang  into  the  air  and  was  thrown  on  top  of  the  machine 
instead  of  beneath  it.  He  was  severely  bruised,  but  not  seri¬ 
ously  hurt.  He  had  to  carry  his  arm  in  splints  for  some 
weeks,  but  otherwise  is  all  right,  though  much  grieved  over 
being  compelled  to  miss  the  New  Orleans  convention. 


KANSAS  BRICKMAKERS  ORGANIZE. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Kansas  clayworkers  was  held  in 
the  Mining  building  of  the  University  at  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
February  16  and  17.  The  association  was  christened  The 
Society  of  Kansas  Clay  Products  Manufacturers,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  President,  Erasmus  Haworth, 
Lawrence;  vice-president,  J.  M.  Strickler,  Cherry  vale;  record¬ 
ing  secretary,  Paul  Teetor,  Lawrence;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  C.  A.  Noll,  Wichita;  treasurer,  J.  J.  Amos,  Humboldt. 
The  society  voted  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at  Coffeyville,  Kan¬ 


sas,  March  18,  1915.  The  meeting  was  characterized  by  great 
interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  all  who  attended,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  clay  trades  of  the  state  will  profit 
very  largely  by  the  work  of  the  association. 


“BACK  TO  BRICK”  WATCHWORD  OF  THE  A.  C.  P.  M.  A. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Alberta  Clay  Products 
Manufacturers’  Association  was  called  to  order  at  Edmonton 
on  the  morning  of  February  24th,  1914.  President  W.  J.  Tre- 
gillus  delivered  a  very  able  and  interesting  address  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  brickmaking  and  the  superiority  of  clay  products  over 
all  other  building  material. 

At  the  election  of  officers  the  following  members  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President — J.  P.  Henry,  Edmonton. 

First  Vice-President — D.  V.  M.  Little,  Calgary. 

Second  Vice-President — J.  F.  Pollard,  Edmonton. 

Third  Vice-President — R.  P.  Stewart,  Medicine  Hat. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.  G.  Worcester,  Calgary. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  W.  J.  Tregillus  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  Hon.-President. 

Among  the  papers  and  discussions  before  the  convention 
were  notably  one  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Williams  on  the  “Clays  and 
Shales  of  Central  Alberta,”  and  one  by  W.  G.  Worcester  on 
the  “Physical  Properties  of  Clays”  and  their  relation  to  prac¬ 
tical  work.  The  association  voted  to  have  the  above  papers 
printed  as  a  matter  of  record.  In  addition,  the  association 
voted  to  enter  upon  a  strong  campaign  of  publicity  work, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  a  wider  and  more  extensive 
use  of  all  building  material  made  of  clay. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  February  25th,  the  delegates 
were  the  guests  of  the  Acme  Brick  Company,  J.  P.  Henry, 
manager,  and  were  taken  by  special  train  over  the  Canadian 
Northern  to  the  company’s  plant  at  Cannell  Siding,  about  eight 
miles  northwest  of  Edmonton. 

The  Acme  plant  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  common 
brick  plants  in  Western  Canada. 

Among  the  novel  features  at  this  plant  is  a  specially  made 
clay  excavator,  which  takes  the  place  of  twenty-five  or  more 
pit  men. 

On  Thursday,  February  26th,  the  Clay  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Canadian  National  Association  of 
Builders  Exchanges,  meeting  in  Edmonton  at  the  same  time, 
were  the  guests  of  the  Edmonton  Industrial  Association  at  a 
noonday  luncheon  and  an  auto  trip  over  the  capital  city. 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  convention  it  was  voted  to 
hold  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Medicine  Hat. 

W.  G.  WORCESTER, 

Secretary-Treasurer.  - 


STATE  DEBTS  AND  FUNDS. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  Washington  has  issued  a  pre¬ 
liminary  report  of  the  total  debt,  funds  and  investment  for 
all  states  in  the  United  States,  June  30,  1913.  This  matter  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest  to  clayworkers,  because  state 
debts  and  funds  play  an  important  part  in  the  matter  of  ap¬ 
propriations  for  building  public  highways,  and  in  some  states, 
where  the  debt  has  been  increased  rapidly,  there  will  be  some 
trouble  in  getting  appropriations  in  the  near  future  to  carry 
on  highway  building  as  it  should  be  done.  This  report  says 
that  an  inspection  of  the  tables  in  the  bulletin  soon  to  be  is¬ 
sued  shows  that  the  total  debt  of  the  forty-eight  states 
amounts  to  $419,157,000.  Of  this  total  amount  $19,000,000  rep¬ 
resents  floating  debt  and  $400,000,000  funded  debt.  As  an  off¬ 
setting  item  against  the  total  debt  the  forty-eight  states  re¬ 
port  sinking  fund  assets  to  the  value  of  $77,032,000,  leaving  the 
total  debt,  less  sinking  fund  assets,  for  the  forty-eight  states, 
$342,251,000.  A  study  of  the  per  capita  debt  shows  that  in 
Iowa  the  debt,  less  sinking  fund,  amounts  to  only  3  cents  per 


capita,  and  in  Oregon  4  cents  per  capita.  Tn  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  the  per  capita,  less  sinking 
fund  asset,  is  less  than  $1. 

Comparing  the  state  debts  of  today  with  those  of  ten  years 
ago,  it  shows  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in 
state  debts,  whereas,  there  is  an  increase  in  population  of 
slightly  more  than  20  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  state 
debts  have  increased  a  little  more  than  twice  the  increase  for 
population.  This  increase  in  debt,  as  compared  to  population, 
is  easy  to  understand  when  we  take  note  of  the  progress  of 
improvements  in  highways  and  other  work  being  done  that  in¬ 
creases  the  value  of  the  land  and  should  decrease  the  cost  of 
living.  Every  state  in  the  country  should  be  able  to  stand  a 
considerable  further  increase  in  its  indebtedness,  provided  the 
increase  is  for  proper  purposes,  such  as  improving  highways, 
and  the  funds  are  intelligently  used  to  that  end  that  the  state 
may  get  value  received  and  the  people  benefited  accordingly. 


TABLE  ON  BRICK  MORTAR. 


Amount  Needed  for  Construction  of  Walls  Under  Various 

Conditions  and  Plans. 
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bricklayer  who  lays  steadily  and  works  in  a  fairly  fast  gang) 
can  lay  in  a  day  is,  as  General  Hancock  said  about  the  tariff, 
“a  local  issue.”  In  a  city  where  bricklayers’  wages  range 
from  65  cents  to  75  cents  an  hour,  common  brick  work  is  laid 
for  from  $5  to  $7  per  thousand,  depending  upon  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  thickness  of  the  walls.  Face  brick  costs  from  $15 
to  $25  per  thousand  to  lay,  depending  upon  the  number  of 
openings  and  the  general  construction.  These  prices  include 
hod  carriers’  and  mortar  mixers’  wages,  which  are  about  half 
those  paid  bricklayers. — Construction  News. 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  SOUTHERN  BRICK  PLANT. 


THE  BRICK  PLANT  of  L.  L.  Stephenson,  located  about 
twelve  miles  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  &  Southern  railroads,  represents  everything 
modern  and  efficient  in  equipment  and  layout.  All  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  motor  driven,  the  power  is  purchased  from  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.,  and  the  kilns  are  operated  on  the  waste 
heat  system.  These  several  features  represent  the  latest  prac¬ 
tice  in  brick  plant  operation  and  have  proved  in  many  installa¬ 
tions  their  economy  over  older  methods. 

This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  10,000  brick  per  hour,  the 
product  being  red  shale  common  and  oriental  brick,  the  latter 
resembling  a  tapestry  brick,  with  a  rough  wire-cut  surface. 


How  often  are  you  asked  how  much  mortar  it  takes  to  lay 
a  thousand  brick?  How  often  have  you  had  to  call  up  some 
mason  contractor  and  ask  how  much  sand  and  cement  and 
lime  it  took  to  lay  a  thousand  brick,  and  how  many  a  man 
could  lay  in  a  day?  The  knowledge  is  something  you  ought 
to  have.  It  is  called  for  nearly  every  time  you  attempt  to 
convince  a  prospective  home  builder  that  brick  is  really 
cheaper  than  frame  or  cement  construction,  and  ignorance  of 
these  seemingly  vital  points  in  your  argument  cannot  fail  to 
have  its  effect  upon  the  customer.  There  is  a  good  chance 
that  some  of  those  frame  house  builders  would  have  built  in 
brick  had  you  been  able  to  give  them  the  information  at  the 
time  they  asked  for  it.  The  following  table  is  published  by 
the  Building  Age  and  has  been  found  accurate  by  mason 
builders: 

Joints  3-16  require  8  cubic  feet  per  1,000  brick 

Joints  1-4  require  10  cubic  feet  per  1,000  brick 

Joints  5-16  require  12  cubic  feet  per  1,000  brick 

Joints  3-8  require  15  cubic  feet  per  1,000  brick 

Joints  1-2  require  18  cubic  feet  per  1,000  brick 

Joints  5-8  require  22  cubic  feet  per  1,000  brick 

Joints  3-4  require  26  cubic  feet  per  1,000  brick 

These  figures  apply  to  both  common  and  face  brick,  spread 
joints. 

To  lay  1,000  brick  in  lime  mortar,  with  proportions  of  one 
of  lime  to  five  of  sand,  and  joints  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch 
will  require: 


Three  bushels  of  quick  lime  at  30c  bushel . $0.00 

Eighteen  cubic  feet  sand  at  $1.50  cubic  yard .  1.00 

Total  . $1-90 


To  lay  1,000  brick  in  Portland  cement  mortar,  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  of  cement  to  about  three  and  one-half  of  sand,  and 
joints  three-eighths  to  half  an  inch,  will  require: 

One  and  one-quarter  bbls.  (5  sacks)  of  cement  at  $2  bbl..$2.50 

Eighteen  cubic  feet  sand  at  $1.50  cubic  yard .  1.00 

_ 

Total  . $2.50 

These  proportions  are  fairly  extreme,  the  first  being 
"poorer”  than  required  by  the  building  codes  of  some  cities, 
and  the  second  “richer”  than  is  required  for  any  but  the  most 
exposed  work.  The  prices  given  on  lime,  sand  and  cement 
are,  of  course,  given  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

As  for  the  number  of  brick  a  “good  mechanic”  (meaning  a 


A  Part  of  the  Electrically  Equipped  Plant  of  L.  L.  Stephenson, 

Lovick,  Ala. 

The  brick  may  be  burned  any  shade,  from  light  red  to  almost 
black. 

Shale  is  mined  at  a  point  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
plant  and  hauled  by  cars  which  are  pulled  up  the  slope  by 
a  50-h.p.  motor.  The  shale  is  first  sent  to  a  crusher,  driven 
by  a  30-h.p.  motor,  and  is  then  passed  through  either  pulver¬ 
izers  or  dry  pans,  depending  on  its  condition.  A  tripper  con¬ 
veyor  then  distributes  the  material  over  a  100-foot  storage 
space. 

The  pug  mill  is  driven  by  a  50-h.p.  motor  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  brick  machine  by  a  125-h.p.  motor.  The  photograph 
shows  these  two  machines  and  illustrates  the  simplicity  of 
motor-driven  machinery  and  the  flexibility  with  which  it  can 
be  located  to  suit  the  sequence  of  operations. 

An  electrically-driven  transfer  car  conveys  the  brick  from 
the  dryer  to  the  kilns,  of  which  there  are  sixteen,  each  of 
70,000  brick  capacity.  Three  motor-driyen  fans  are  used  to 
provide  draught,  circulation,  and  exhaust  for  the  kilns.  Power 
is  received  at  22,000  volts  and  is  stepped  down  to  550  volts 
for  the  use  of  the  motors,  and  to  110  volts  for  the  incandescent 
and  arc  lamps.  A  2-panel  switchboard,  equipped  with  oil  cir¬ 
cuit  breakers,  protects  and  controls  the  various  circuits. 

The  electrical  equipment,  excepting  the  hoist  motor  and 
transfer  car,  was  supplied  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh. 
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SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 

Interesting  Business  Sessions  and  Special  Incidents  at  Wheeling 


AS  REGARDS  ATTENDANCE,  enthusiasm  and  quality  of 
the  papers,  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
organization.  The  sessions  were  held  at  the  Stratford  Springs 
Hotel  at  Woodsdale,  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Wheeling,  and, 
although  somewhat  isolated  from  the  downtown  portion  of 
Wheeling,  the  selection  of  a  hotel  appears  fortunate,  as  there 
were  no  counter  attractions  or  interruptions,  and  the  undi¬ 
vided  attention  of  the  attending  members  was  given  to  the 
sessions  of  the  Society.  Inspection  trips  to  a  number  of  the 
ceramic  plants  of  Wheeling  and  vicinity  added  to  the  success 
and  interest  of  the  meeting. 

Leaving  the  hotel  Thursday  evening,  the  members  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  trolley  and  B.  &  O.  to  Washington,  Pa.,  where  a 
thorough  inspection  of  the  glass  plant  of  the  Hazel-Atlas  Com¬ 
pany  was  made  and  an  opportunity  to  observe  several  of  the 


fifth  place,  and  is  in  the  proportion  of  $67,000,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $172,000,000  for  the  annual  value  of  the  clay  products 
manufactured. 

A  significant  fact  brought  out  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  is  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  firms  manufacturing  clay  products. 
This  he  accounts  for  by  the  fact  that  merging  of  small  clay 
plants  is  gradually  taking  place,  as  in  other  industries, 
although  the  relative  number  of  small  clay  working  units  is 
still  great. 

Charts  comparing  the  relative  increase  of  the  different 
varieties  of  clay  products  made  in  this  country  were  shown. 
Although  some  branches  of  the  industry  are  forging  ahead 
more  rapidly  than  others,  a  healthy  rate  of  increase  from  1894 
toi  1912  is  shown  by  all.  An  interesting  point  is  the  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  terra  cotta  and  fireproofing  or  hollow  block  indus¬ 
tries.  A  comparison  of  the  growths  of  the  cement  and  clay 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY  IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  SIX' 


Michael  Owens  automatic  bottle  making  machines  in  opera¬ 
tion  was  afforded.  Lunch  was  served  at  the  plant  and  the 
members  expressed  themselves  as  being  highly  pleased  with 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  arrangements  for  the  trip 
had  been  planned  and  executed.  The  royal  welcome  accorded 
the  Society  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wheeling  and  the 
courtesy  shown  to  the  members  on  the  trips  to  ceramic  plants 
in  and  about  Wheeling  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Special  features  of  the  convention  were  illustrated  lectures 
given  by  Professors  Orton  and  Purdy  and  Mr.  Lovejoy. 

Two  sessions  of  the  time-honored  Section  "Q  wrere  held  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  hotel  after  the  lectures  and  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  abundance  of  good  cheer  and  reminiscences. 

President  Lovejoy’s  opening  address  before  the  convention 
was  received  with  so  great  interest  that  a  motion  was  passed 
to  have  the  same  published  in  advance  of  the  publications  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Lovejoy  laid  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  the  clay  industries  do  not  command  the 
respect  of  the  financial  interests  which  they  deserve.  This 
lack  of  respect  is  due  to  the  dilatory  attitude  of  the  clay- 
worker  towards  advertising.  The  rank  in  value  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers  in  this  country  is  fourth,  being  exceeded 
only  by  the  coal,  pig  iron  and  copper  industries  respectively. 
The  value  of  the  cement  production  in  this  country  places  it  in 


industries  during  the  past  eighteen  years  shows  the  latter  to 
be  holding  its  own  with  ease. 

The  manufacture  of  dry  press,  face  and  ornamental  brick 
seems  to  be  somewhat  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  production  of  rough  texture  brick. 

Paving  block  manufacture  is  steadily  increasing  in  import¬ 
ance,  the  slogan  of  good  roads  being  the  helpful  incentive. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  states  that  only  8  per  cent  of  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  cement  in  this  country  was  used  yearly  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  that  the  clayworker  need  have 
no  fear  of  increased  competition  with  the  cement  interests 
when  the  canal  work  is  finished,  as  the  selling  price  of  cement 
has  about  reached  its  minimum,  being  unpleasantly  near  the 
cost  of  production. 

Prof.  Purdy  displayed  slides  from  views  of  the  plant  of  the 
Norton  Company  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Mr.  Purdy  being  in 
charge  of  the  extensive  research  department  of  the  company. 
A  handsome  new  office  building  and  research  laboratory  have 
been  erected  since  Mr.  Purdy’s  sojourn  with  the  company  and 
equipment  for  testing  and  research  work  equal  to  any  have 
been  installed.  Starting  with  views  of  the  original  Norton 
Company  plant,  Mr.  Purdy  gave  an  illustrated  description  of 
the  processes  of  manufacture  of  the  Norton  Company  prod¬ 
ucts.  There  were  views  of  the  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  where 
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the  Norton  products,  “Alundum”  and  “Crystolon,”  Si  C,  are 
prepared  in  the  electric  furnace.  The  grinding  wheels  of 
I  “Alundum”  and  “Crystolon”  are  prepared  by  a  semi-slip  mold- 
;  ing  process,  the  electrically  fused  materials  being  ground  to 
the  desired  fineness  and  mixed  with  a  bonding  material,  the 
nature  of  the  bond  and,  the  degree  of  fineness  of  grinding  being 
governed  by  the  purpose  for  which  the  wheels  are  to  be  used. 
After  drying  the  wheels  are  trimmed  to  the  desired  shape  and 
burned  in  kilns  in  a  manner  similar  to  all  clay  products,  abso¬ 
lute  control,  however,  of  the  kiln  temperature  being  necessary. 
The  Norton  wheels  and  other  products  are  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  industries.  The  delicate  parts  of  a  watch  and  the 
axles  of  giant  locomotives  are  finished  with  abrasive  wheels. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Professor  Orton  lectured  on  lantern 
slides  showing  views  of  typical  clay  working  factories  and 
clay  mines  in  Sweden,  England,  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
slides  being  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Wson.  Cronquist,  of  Torekow, 
Sweden.  Mr.  Cronquist  spent  some  time  in  1913  visiting  clay¬ 
working  plants  in  this  country,  and  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Ceramic  Society  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  year  ago. 
A  general  idea  of  the  brick  industries  of  the  respective  coun¬ 
tries  was  gathered  from  the  views  shown  and  some  interesting 


Secretary — Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  O. 

Trustee — George  H.  Brown,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A  resolution  was  passed  to  have  the  Secretary  appoint 
a  committee  to  consider  the  feasibility  and  mode  of  procedure 
in  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  of  terms  used  in  ceramics. 

A  proposal  to  establish  junior  branches  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society  at  the  ceramic  departments  of  schools  and 
universities  in  this  country  wras  discussed. 

A  proposal  to  divide  the  membership  of  the  society  into 
geographical  sections  after  the  manner  of  the  American  Chem¬ 
ical  and  other  societies  was  also  discussed. 

The  names  of  six  associate  members  were  placed  in  nomi¬ 
nation  for  election  to  full  membership  to  the  Society  at  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

An  invitation  to  the  Society  to  join  an  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Scientific  Organizations  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
in  September  of  next  year  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition 
was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  program  which  appeared  in  full  in  the  February  Clay- 
Worker,  was  presented  with  dispatch,  although  the  Society 
was  not  divided  into  two  sections,  as  in  some  previous  meet¬ 
ings,  and  all  papers  excited  interest  and  animated  discussions 


TEENTH  ANMUAL  COMVEXTION,  WHEELING,  W.  UA.,  FEBRUARY  24  TO  27,  1914. 


and  valuable  suggestions  gathered  by  the  members  present. 

The  reports  of  the  Secertary  and  Treasurer  show  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

TREASURER’S  REPORT. 


Receipts  February,  1913,  to  February,  1914 . $4,430.95 

Expenditures  February,  1913,  to  February,  1914 .  3,671.16 

In  treasury  . . $  759.79 

I  _ 

H 


The  Secretary’s  report  show's  a  total  of  466  members  and 
associates  enrolled  in  the  society.  During  the  past  year  death 
has  removed  F.  T.  Havard,  University  of  Wisconsin;  James 
Pass,  Harry  B.  Fox,  Wm.  W.  Taylor  and  Lester  Ogden  from 
the  Society.  Resolutions  as  to  the  deaths  of  the  above  mem¬ 
bers  wrere  prepared  and  will  be  embraced  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society.. 

The  following  members  have  been  elected  to  office  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

B  President — Cullen  W.  Parmelee,  Rutgers  College,  N.  J. 

Vice-President — R.  R.  Hice,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Treasurer — Herford  Hope,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


followed  their  reading.  Most  of  the  presentations  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  lantern  slides  and  carefully  prepared  charts,  the 
facilities  for  displaying  them  being  excellent. 


BUSIEST  RAILWAY  TERMINAL. 


The  busiest  railway  terminal  in  this  country  is  the  South 
station  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which  handles  more  trains,  passen¬ 
gers,  baggage  and  mail  a  day  than  any  other  station.  The 
largest  railway  station  in  this  country  in  point  of  size  is  the 
recently  completed  Grand  Central  terminal  in  New  York  City. 
These  tw'o  stations  are  at  the  terminal  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  railroad,  which  railroad  shares  the  former 
station  with  the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad,  and  the  latter  with 
the  New  York  Central  railroad.  The  total  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  in  and  out  of  the  South  station  from  July,  1912,  to 
June,  1913,  exceeded  28,000,000;  the  number  in  and  out  of  the 
Grand  Central  exceeded  22,000,000. 


Compensation  laws  are  needful,  and  we  should  not  fight 
against  them,  but  strive  to  have  them  equitable  and  fair  to  all. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  BELT  DRIVE. 


IS  VERY  GENERALLY  understood  by  most 
people,  who  are  familiar  with  machine  belts 
and  pulleys,  that  an  open  belt  drive  is  more 
satisfactory  than  a  crossed  belt;  that  the 
distance  between  the  driving  and  driven 
pulley  should  not  be  too  short;  and  that  a 
horizontal  belt  drive,  which  has  the  “pull” 
on  the  lower  stretch  of  belt  will  give  better 
service  than  one  in  which  the  upper  stretch 
of  the  belt  takes  the  load. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  of  these  power  transmission 
axioms  in  every  book  on  the  subject  we  may  look  into.  But 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  clayworker  is  confronted  by 
conditions  under  which  the  foregoing  rules  cannot  be  applied. 
Let  us  suppose  it  has  been  decided  to  replace  the  old  brick 
mill  with  a  more  up-to-date  machine.  The  new  machine  is 
of  a  different  style,  which  brings  the  clutch  pulley  much 
nearer  to  the  driving  pulley,  and  you  find  it  will  be  necessary 
to  run  the  belt  on  “short  centers,”  moreover  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  machine  pulley  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  line 
shaft.  Now  a  12-inch  belt,  crossed,  and  running  over  large 
pulleys  at  short  center  would  be  a  very  poor  combination, 
which  would  soon  ruin  the  belt,  beside  causing  other  troubles. 


The  accompanying  diagram  shows  one  way  of  solving 
this  problem. 

A— Is  the  line  shaft  or  driving  pulley. 

B — Machine  or  driven  pulley. 

C  and  D — Are  idlers,  one  of  which  can  be  made  adjustable 
to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  belt. 

The  writer  does  not  favor  the  use  of  idlers  or  tension 
pulleys,  as  usually  installed,  but  when  put  up  solidly  on 
heavy  timbers  by  a  competent  millwright,  they  give  very 
little  trouble. 

Idlers  for  this  class  of  work  should  not  run  loose  on  the 
shaft.  They  should  be  keyed  or  set-screwed  to  the  shaft, 
which  should  revolve  in  bearings. 

With  this  style  of  drive  both  sides  of  the  belt  come  in 
contact  with  pulleys,  therefore,  bulky  belt  lacings  or  heavy 
metallic  fasteners  would  be  objectionable.  An  endless  belt 
should  be  used,  or  some  form  of  hinged  lacing  such  as  the 
well  known  steel  wire  lacing,  or  the  “Alligator”  steel  lacing. 

The  brick  machine  is  the  most  important  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  in  a  brick  yard  and  requires  more  power  than  the 
other  machines  to  drive  it,  consequently,  in  some  cases,  it 
is  favored  to  such  an  extent  that  to  get  the  much  desired 
“open  belt”  drive  for  the  brick  machine,  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  the  line  shaft  will  be  accommodated  to  it,  even 
if  it  necessitates  a  crossed  belt  on  the  majority  of  the  other 
machines  in  the  plant. 

Not  infrequently  the  effects  of  this  policy  are  felt  in  the 
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engine  room.  Horizontal  steam  engines  as  they  leave  the 
builder’s  shops,  usually  have  the  eccentrics  set  at  each  “out” 
stroke,  the  crank  pin  passes  over  the  center  line  of  the 
crank  shaft.  They  will  give  better  service  with  less  trouble 
and  repairs,  if  they  are  run  in  this  direction. 

On  many  plants  it  will  be  found  that  the  engine  has  been 
set  to  run  “under,”  solely  to  accommodate  the  brick  machine. 
The  arrangement  shown  in  the  sketch  would  obviate  this. 

A  person  does  not  have  to  be  an  engineer  to  know  that 
a  pounding  engine  is  a  nuisance;  but  when  an  engine  is 
running  “under”  and  is  heavily  loaded,  it  is  sometimes  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  keep  it  running  quietly,  owing  to  the 
lifting  of  the  cross  head  at  each  stroke.  Many  an  engineer 
has  been  discredited  under  these  circumstances  when  the 
fault  lies  with  the  installation. 

Clay  boosters  who  attended  the  convention  in  New  Orleans 
and  visited  the  works  of  the  Salmen  Brick  &  Lumbei  Com¬ 
pany  at  Slidell,  La.,  noticed  among  other  interesting  fea¬ 
tures,  a  belt  drive  on  one  of  the  large  auger  machines  similar 
to  the  one  shown  in  the  sketch.  BASIL  COPPING. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PITTSBURGH  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 

HE  DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  of 
Darlington,  Pa.,  has  petitioned  the  court  to  satisfy 
of  record  a  mortgage  that  is  held  against  a  large 
Jljft  tract  of  clay  land  recently  taken  over  by  the  clay 
products  company.  The  mortgage  was  recorded  in 
1827  and  amounted  to  $208.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  no  record  or  any  transaction  dealing  with 
the  mortgage,  and  the  clay  company  is  petitioning  to  have  it 
declared  satisfied  in  order  to  clear  title  to  the  land. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  for  the  Home  Coal  Company,  of  Monongahela  City,  Pa. 
The  concern  will  handle  coal,  clay,  stone,  etc.  It  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  for  $15,000,  and  the  incorporators  are  George  Myford, 
R.  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  and  John  C.  Rue,  all  of  Monongahela  City. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  this  spring  by 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  industrial 
situation  in  order  to  make  constructive  legislative  recom¬ 
mendations.  Thorough  examinations  of  employers,  trades 
unions’  representatives,  unorganized  employes  and  the  general 
public  will  be  made.  Some  of  the  subjects  to  be  inquired  into 
will  be:  Irregularity  of  employment,  possibilities  of  ending 
irregularities  and  increasing  production  by  means  of  scien¬ 
tific  management,  etc. 

The  W.  S.  George  Potteries  Company,  which  has  taken 
over  the  pottery  plan  at  Kittanning,  Pa.,  has  ordered  the 
equipment  that  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  plant  in  running 
order  after  its  long  idleness,  and  the  factory  will  be  placed 
in  operation  some  time  this  month. 

In  about  two  weeks  stockholders  of  the  National  Fire¬ 
proofing  Company  will  receive  copies  of  the  corporation’s  re¬ 
port  for  the  year  1913.  It  is  understood  that  this  report  will 
be  the  best  issued  for  several  years.  Net  earnings  for  1913 
are  said  to  be  about  $60,000  in  excess  of  those  for  1912.  This 
increase  is  shown  after  the  cost  of  drilling  three  wells  for  oil 
in  Hocking  county,  Ohio,  was  charged  against  gross  as  an 
item  of  general  expense.  Incidentally  the  cost  of  the  first  well 
drilled  was  $10,000.  The  other  two  cost  about  $5,000  each. 
About  $20,000  was  invested  in  the  oil  venture  and  that  amount 
was  charged  in  with  the  company’s  general  expenses.  The 
company  more  than  earned  its  preferred  stock  dividend.  For 
1912  a  deficit  was  reported  after  the  payment  of  dividends  on 
preferred  stock.  It  is  stated  that  for  1913  a  surplus  of  about 
$90,000  will  be  reported  after  dividend  payments,  depreciation 
charges  of  $100,000,  the  redemption  of  $125,000  worth  of  bonds 
and  all  other  deductions.  The  parent  company  did  not  desire 
any  profit  during  the  year  from  its  Canadian  subsidiary  and 
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the  Great  Eastern  Clay  Company,  although  it  is  stated  that 
these  companies  operated  at  a  profit.  The  profits  of  these 
companies  are  accumulating  to  the  credit  of  the  parent  con- 
i  cem. 

Creditors  of  the  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Company,  which  con¬ 
trols  a  number  of  brick  manufacturing  concerns  and  which  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  receivers  for  three  months,  have  been 
informed  that  it  will  require  the  issuance  of  $600,000  of  re¬ 
ceivers’  certificates  to  pay  interest  on  the  second  mortgage  for 
two  years  and  otherwise  place  the  company  in  a  position  to 
do  business  more  profitably.  The  receivers  also  presented  a 
statement  contrasting  values  shown  by  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  December  6,  1913,  on  one  appraisal,  with  an  appraisal 
made  after  the  failure  by  different  parties.  The  balance 
showed  the  company  to  have  an  equity  of  $6,387,838,  while 
the  second  appraisal  estimated  a  deficit  of  $633,885. 

The  Climax  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Clarion,  Pa.,  has  filed 
a  $75,000  mortgage  in  favor  of  Charles  E.  Andrews  as  trustee, 
covering  the  property  of  the  brick  company  in  Clarion  and 
Armstrong  counties,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  $75,000  of 
first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  gold  bonds.  The  company  is  now 
capitalized  at  $200,000. 

The  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  nearly  all 
the  local  brick  manufacturers  are  members,  recently  held  a 
special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the 
proposed  charges  for  railroad  spotting  or  switching,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

All  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  brick  and  clay  plants  are 
located  on  private  sidings  and  if  the  suggestion  for  charging 
for  spotting  cars  is  put  in  force  the  annual  production  expense 
would  be  greatly  increased.  A  SMOKER. 

"  ’  “ 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 


MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


tICK  MANUFACTURERS  all  over  Wisconsin 
are  preparing  for  a  busy  season.  Most  con¬ 
cerns  have  been  overhauling  their  plants  and 
installing  new  equipment,  in  order  that  they 
may  increase  their  capacity.  It  is  expected 
that  manufacturing  operations  will  start 
earlier  this  spring,  as  stocks  are  low,  not  only 
in  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  but  in  the 
yards  of  the  retailers.  Local  jobbers,  even  at  this  early  date, 
are  placing  some  good  orders  at  various  points  all  over  the 
state  and  in  other  territory  tributary  to  Milwaukee. 

The  outlook  seems  to  be  exceptionally  good.  General  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  have  shown  gradual  improvement  and  it  is 
expected  that  building  operations  will  be  active  all  over  the 
state.  Building  has  been  going  on  at  an  unusual  rate  in  Mil- 
waukee  since  the  opening  of  the  new  year  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  total  building  operations  will  climb  to  a  new 
high  mark  this  year.  During  the  month  of  February  there 
were  127  permits  issued  by  Building  Inspector  W.  D.  Harper 
for  structures  to  cost  $578,382,  as  compared  with  119  permits 
and  an  investment  of  $518,856  during  the  corresponding  month 
a  year  ago.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  many  big  struc¬ 
tures  which  will  be  erected  in  the  Milwaukee  downtown  sec¬ 
tion  during  the  coming  season.  Besides  the  three  large  build¬ 
ings  which  will  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  Plankin- 
ton  house  by  the  Somers’  interests,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  there 
will  be  a  $100,000  hotel  built  at  Wells  and  Fourth  streets  and 
various  other  structures,  which  will  bring  the  total  investment 
for  buildings  already  planned  up  to  more  than  $5,000,000.  In¬ 
spector  Harper  is  confident  that  the  building  mark  will  climb 
to  at  least  $19,000,000,  a  new  high  point,  during  the  present 
year. 


Reports  from  various  cties  about  Wisconsin  indicate  that 
there  will  be  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  street  paving  laid 
this  season,  and  it  is  expected  that,  as  usual,  brick  will  be  the 
popular  material  used.  Janesville,  Fond  du  Lac,  Racine  and 


Madison  all  laid  considerable  brick  paving  last  year,  which 
has  been  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction. 

An  increased  demand  for  drainage  tile  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  during  the  coming  season.  Prof.  Samuel  Weidman, 
Madison,  Wis.,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’ 
Association;  Prof.  M.  O.  Withey,  and  other  professors  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  have  been  working  to  impress  upon 
farmers  the  excellent  results  to  be  obtained  from  drainage, 
and  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  are  fast  coming  to  realize  that 
what  little  they  may  save  by  not  tiling  their  low  lands  is  more 
than  lost  by  the  decreased  yield  from  the  soil.  Brick  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  state  have  had  the  fact  impressed  upon  them 
that  $20,000,000  is  expended  annually  in  drainage  tile  and 
sewers  constructed  of  clay,  and  they  are  alive  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  to  be  derived  from  pushing  the  sale  of  this  branch  of 
their  output. 

The  Manitowoc  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Manitowoc, 
Wis.,  was  awarded  the  contract  recently  for  furnishing  the 
brick  for  the  big  addition  which  will  be  erected  to  the  plant 
of  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Two  Rivers, 
Wis.,  said  to  be  the  largest  manufacturer  of  wood  type  in  the 
world. 

The  Cook  &  Brown  Lime  Company,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
which  also  operates  brickyards  near  Stockbridge,  has  been 
hauling  its  brick  across  Lake  Winnebago  ever  since  the  ice 
has  been  strong  enough  to  bear  the  heavy  sleighs. 

The  Whitewater  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 
Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  new  plant,  and  work  will 
start  in  the  spring  on  the  erection  of  three  large  buildings 
and  eighteen  kilns.  Warren  Thorne  and  J.  G.  Werner,  of 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  superintendent  of  a  large  brick  plant  in 
that  city,  are  among  the  prime  movers  to  the  Whitewater  pro¬ 
ject.  Options  have  been  obtained  on  several  acres,  owned  by 
the  late  Dr.  Strassman,  where  experts  have  pronounced  the 
clay  to  be  of  unusually  high  quality.  It  is  expected  that  a 
specialty  will  be  made  of  the  manufacture  of  fireproof  brick, 
as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  fireproof  brick  can  be 
manufactured  from  the  Whitewater  clay,  which  is  stronger 
and  lighter  than  the  ordinary  brick.  A  specialty  will  also  be 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  drainage  tile. 

The  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  has  won  a 
victory  in  its  fight  for  lower  freight  rates  in  Wisconsin  on 
drainage  tile.  The  Wisconsin  railroad  commission  has  just 
reduced  rates  on  farm  drainage  tile  about  20  per  cent.  The 
railroad  commission  has  also  ordered  a  rate  of  1  cent  per 
100  pounds  to  be  put  into  effect  on  shipments  of  brick  from  the 
yards  of  August  Rodebusch,  of  Mayville,'  Wis.,  to  the  plant  of 
the  Northwestern  Iron  Company  of  the  same  city.  The  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad  has  been  ordered  to  make 
a  refund  in  this  case  for  overcharges  since  August  19,  1912. 

John  Maltpress,  one  of  the  foremost  brick  manufacturers 
of  southern  Wisconsin,  and  a  pioneer  of  Edgerton,  Wis.,  cele¬ 
brated  his  ninety-first  birthday  on  February  24.  Mr.  Malt¬ 
press  was  born  in  England,  where  as  a  young  man  he  worked 
as1  a  farm  laborer  at  from  $15  to  $25  and  board  for  an  entire 
season.  Early  in  life  he  came  to  Wisconsin  and  established 
his  first  brick  plant  at  Indian  Ford,  Wis.,  later  establishing 
his  business  in  Edgerton.  He  furnished  brick  for  many  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  buildings  of  southern  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Malt¬ 
press  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  brick  manufacturer  in  this 
country  to  use  coal  in  the  burning  of  brick.  Mr.  Maltpress’ 
wife  died  in  1911,  but  he  is  surrounded  by  nine  of  his  fourteen 
children.  a  BADGER. 

So  far  this  year  we  have  had  an  unusual  share  of  freak 
and  destructive  legislation  from  some  of  the  state  lawmakers. 
And  if  we  are  to  have  this  added  to  by  the  exemption  of 
farmers’  organizations  and  labor  unions  from  national  anti¬ 
trust  legislation,  the  man  that  pays  the  bills  will  have  a  pretty 
hard  row  to  hoe,  for  a  time  at  least. 
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These  columns  ark  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

Ifl  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


CONVENTION  ECHOES. 


Paving  Brick  Specifications  to  be  Revised. 

Dear  Randall: 

We  got  home  yesterday  morning  after  examining  streets 
of  peculiar  interest  to  us  at  Pensacola,  Birmingham  and  Knox¬ 
ville,  on  our  return. 

The  week  at  New  Orleans  was  a  busy  one  with  us,  and  we 
had  a  very  successful  and  interesting  board  of  Directors’  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association. 
Many  matters  of  minor  detail  were  considered  by  the  board. 
The  chief  matter  of  public  interest  which  was  acted  upon  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Will  P. 
Blair,  H.  S.  Renkert,  W.  T.  Blackburn,  Eb.  Rodgers  and  C.  C. 
Blair,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare  a  complete  revision  of  the 
specifications  for  the  construction  of  brick  street  pavements. 
This  committee  was  instructed  to  invite  suggestions  from  all 
manufacturers  of  paving  brick,  as  well  as  suggestions  from  ex¬ 
perienced  engineers  throughout  the  country. 

We  greatly  enjoyed  the  sessions  of  the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association,  which  were  made  especially  interesting 
by  the  high-grade  speeches  and  papers,  each  covering  subjects 
of  vital  and  important  interest  to  the  craft.  The  only  criti¬ 
cism  that  was  heard  amidst  the  rapid-fire  lobby  talk  was  one 
that  simply  showed  the  value  and  interest  in  the  papers  on 
the  program — the  desire  and  wish  for  more  time  to  discuss 
these  very  papers. 

The  fear  entertained  by  some,  among  whom  the  writer  was 
one,  that  the  attendance  would  be  shy  at  a  meeting  held  in 
New  Orleans,  was  not  realized.  In  fact,  the  large  number  at¬ 
tending  was  particularly  gratifying. 

Mr.  Casson’s  talk  was  particularly  valuable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  worth  and  influence  of  faithful,  loyal  and  ener¬ 
getic  organization.  We  are  hoping  that  it  will  read  as  well  to 
the  absent  ones  as  it  sounded  to  those  who  were  present. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WILL  P.  BLAIR, 

Secretary  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Assn. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  13,  1914. 


The  New  Orleans  Convention  Ideal  in  Every  Feature. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

To  say  that  a  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  was  the  “best 
ever”  is  a  trite  expression.  Yet  there  were  many  at  the  New 
Orleans  convention  who  will  say  that  the  1914  convention  was 
in  that  class.  I  am  one  of  those  who  so  think.  I  have  at¬ 
tended  nearly  all  of  the  conventions  since  1899,  and  I  think 
I  never  got  so  much  out  of  any  other  one.  Not  only  were  the 
weather  conditions  ideal,  in  strong  contrast  to  those  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  North,  but  the  papers  were  of  unusual  interest  and 
the  discussions  of  a  high  order,  and  brought  out  the  “meat” 
of  the  papers  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

New  Orleans  with  its  quaint  French  quarter  and  its  beau¬ 
tiful  modern  section,  is  certainly  a  charming  city,  and  the 
longer  I  stayed,  the  better  I  liked  it.  The  warmth  and  gener¬ 
osity  of  our  southern  brethren  is  well  known  and  those  of  New 
Orleans,  more  than  lived  up  to  their  reputation. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  of  the  convention  to  me, 
personally,  was  the  opportunity  to  shake  by  the  hand  my  good 


friend  Purington,  lovingly  known  to  the  old-timers  as  “D.  V.” 
May  we  see  him  at  many  more  conventions,  is  my  earnest 
wish. 

To  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  visit  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  convention,  it  will  stand  out  as  one  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  almost  ideal  in  every  feature,  and  setting  a  standard 
in  every  feature  that  it  will  be  hard  to  surpass. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  association  and 

yourself,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Washington.  JEFFERSON  MIDDLETON. 


A  Much-Needed  Rest  Following  the  Convention. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

After  leaving  New  Orleans,  on  our  homeward  journey,  we 
stopped  over  at  Chattanooga  remaining  two  or  three  days, 
sight-seeing  in  and  around  this  historic  place,  which  we  found 
most  interesting  and  was  restful  to  Mrs.  Rogers  and  myself, 
and  we  were  much  in  need  of  rest.  On  our  arrival  home,  we 
found  our  streets  filled  with  a  depth  of  snow  not  exceeded  in 
eleven  years. 

We  can  safely  say  the  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  was  a  successful  one.  There  was  a  larger  at¬ 
tendance  of  members  than  I  anticipated.  My  estimate  was  300, 
which  number  was  exceeded.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  par¬ 
ticipate  should  be  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  the  con¬ 
vention  and  the  entertainment  furnished  by  the  local  manu¬ 
facturers.  To  many  of  us,  our  first  trip  to  New  Orleans,  a 
city  so  replete  in  points  of  interest  and  historic  worth,  could 
not  help  appealing  to  the  strangers.  I  had  long  cherished  the 
hope  I  might  at  some  time  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  that 
city,  which,  I  assure  you,  was  most  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  1914.  W.  H.  H.  ROGERS. 


The  N.  B.  M.  A.  Has  A  Great  Field  of  Usefulness  Before  it 
Strictly  as  an  Educational  Organization. 

Dear  Randall: 

Mrs.  Rodgers  and  I  arrived  home  safely  after  a  most  en¬ 
joyable  visit  of  two  weeks  in  the  convention  city.  Everyone 
seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  their  visit  to  New  Orleans, 
and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  convention  program 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  we  have  ever  had.  To  the  older 
members  the  presence  of  D.  V.  Purington  was  one  of  the 
brightest  parts  of  the  convention.  His  paper,  read  at  the  ban¬ 
quet,  was  truly  a  work  of  art  and  will  go  down  in  our  records 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions. 

Our  association  has  been  most  valuable  to  the  brickmakei 
in  the  past,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  a  great  field  before 
it  in  working  strictly  along  educational  lines,  with  a  view  tc 
enabling  our  members  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  plants 
and  improve  their  product.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  promo 
tion  and  commercial  propositions  should  be  handled  by  brand 
organizations  gotten  up  for  that  purpose.  By  mixing  the  pro 
motion  and  commercial  side  with  the  educational  side  of  tlu 
business,  one  or  the  other  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  to  the  detn 
ment  of  both.  I  hope  the  executive  committee,  in  outlining 
the  policy  of  the  association,  will  consider  it  wise  to  adhere 
closely  to  these  lines. 

Trusting  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  St 
Louis,  soon,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alton,  Ill.,  March  17,  1914.  EBEN  RODGERS. 


Regrets  From  One  Who  Was  There  by  Proxy. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

I  regret  more  than  I  can  tell  that  I  did  not  go  to  New  Oi 
leans,  but  the  fact  is,  I  had  so  many  things  on  hand,  I  coul 
not  see  my  way  clear  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Eudaly  had  a  splenm 
time.  She  enjoyed  so  much  meeting  so  many  of  our  ol 
friends,  among  them,  of  course,  the  Randalls.  I  am  told  tha 
my  name  was  mentioned  by  some  of  the  brethren,  for  this  c 
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course,  I  am  thankful,  one  always  likes  to  be  remembered. 
My  health  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  years,  bearing,  of 
course,  age.  My  voice  is  very  much  improved,  in  fact  almost 
as  good  as  of  old. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Middletown,  Ohio.  W.  A.  EUDALY. 


Believes  in  Advertising  But  Wants  the  Right  Sort. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Randall: 


We  arrived  home  safely  yesterday  morning  from  what  I  con¬ 
sider  one  of  the  best  conventions  that  I  have  attended.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  papers  read  at  this  convention  of  great  benefit  to  the 
brickmaking  fraternity  in  general  and  the  discussions  follow¬ 
ing  these  papers  brought  out  quite  a  few  good  points,  and  it 
is  certainly  my  opinion  that  the  brickmakers  who  failed  to  at¬ 
tend  are  the  losers. 

In  regard  to  the  proposition  that  was  brought  before  the 
convention  at  the  Friday  night  session,  will  say  that  we  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  advertising  brick  as  a  building  material 
but  prefer  to  do  our’s  locally.  It  is  true  that  advertising  in  a 
general  way  helps  all  the  brickmakers,  but  all  the  brickmakers 
will  not  pay  for  a  general  advertising  scheme  therefore  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  spend  our  money  within  our  own  territory  and  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  this  proposition. 

Trusting  that  the  next  convention  will  be  as  profitable,  and 
the  place  as  well  selected  as  the  last,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  C.  KLEYMEYER. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  March  12,  1914. 


ves  Credit  to  Clay-Worker. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 


I  saw  a  notice  in  the  Clay-Worker  for  February  that  I  had 
sold  my  plant  at  Yorketown  to  Walter  K.  Watson.  This  is 
correct,  only  Yorketown  is  in  New  Jersey,  not  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  as  you  had  it.  I  will  remain  here  this  season  and  try  to 
teach  Mr.  Watson  how  to  get  out  of  trouble.  After  that,  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  a  rest,  as  I  have  spent  forty-eight  years 
at  the  business  here. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Clay-Worker  for  the  many  useful  hints 
i  have  received  through  its  pages.  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  much  of 
my  success.  Yours  very  truly, 

Yorketown,  N.  J.,  March  12,  1914.  D.  F.  HAINES. 

i  •  _ | _ 

Wants  Information  in  Regard  to  Pottery  Kilns. 

3ditor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  have  an  inquiry  from  some  of  our  friends  abroad  con- 

[:erning  pottery  furnaces  or  kilns  and  wonder  if  you  would 
>e  kind  enough  to  refer  us  to  two  or  three  concerns  who  are 
mgaged  in  erecting  such  furnaces  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  parties  making  this  inquiry 
hat  their  furnaces  be  arranged  one  after  another,  in  groups 
>f  three,  so  that  the  heat  which  is  produced  in  the  first  might 
•scape  into  the  second  and  from  that  into  the  third,  the  fuel, 
'f  course,  being  burned  in  the  first. 

Any  information  that  you  can  give  us  concerning  the  man- 
ifacturers  of  such  furnaces  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

■  Yours  very  truly, 

GILBERT  &  BARKER  MFG.  CO. 


plow  share  arrangement  that  was  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  rim  attached  solid  to  bottom  of  pan  but  this  they  later 
advised  as  not  practical. 

We  would  like  an  unloader  that  would  work  satisfactorily 
and  eliminate  the  plan  used  by  some  as  stationary  rim  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  revolving  bottom. 

Yours  truly, 

Logan,  Ohio.  THE  LOGAN  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 


THE  OPEN  PRICE  PROJECT. 


A  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  association  of 
clayworkers,  for  the  establishment  of  an  open  price  system  of 
selling  brick  and  tile,  was  held  at  Chicago,  March  19.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  Chicago  and  Illinois  manufacturers 
and  salesmen,  and  a  few  representative  boosters  from  Indiana, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  all  Of  whom  manifested  a  keen  interest 
in  the  project,  and  expressed  the  belief  that,  if  successful,  the 
movement  would  result  in  great  benefit  to  clayworkers  gen¬ 
erally.  The  movement  has  been  pushed  most  actively  by  the 
officers  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Association,  President 


Secretaries  Randall  and  Huckins  Get  Together  at  the  Open 

Price  Convention. 


Haeger  and  Secretary  Huckins  doing  fine  team  work,  being 
ably  assisted  by  I.  C.  Wells,  of  Chicago. 

Secretary  Huckins  delivered  a  telling  address  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  united  effort  and  intelligent  action  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  clay  products.  In  this  connection  it  was  urged  that 
every  clayworker  in  the  land  ought  to  read  Mr.  Eddy’s  book 
entitled,  “The  New  Competition,”  which  sets  forth  in  both 
an  interesting  and  forceful  manner  the  evils  of  unfriendly 
competition,  and  outlines  the  better  plan,  that  of  the  open 
price  policy.  The  book  can  be  obtained  from  book  dealers,  or 
will  be  mailed  to  any  reader  of  the  Clay-Worker  at  the  regular 
retail  price  of  $1.50.  Chairman  Haeger  appointed  a  perma¬ 
nent  committee  on  organization,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in 
the  very  near  future  a  working  organization  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


A  FINANCIER. 


Wants  Information  Relative  to  Automatic  Unloader. 
Editor  Clay-Worker: 

In  the  February,  1914,  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker,  page  214, 
3  an  article  written  on  the  manipulation  of  clay  and  reference 
3  made  to  wet  pans  having  mechanical  unloaders. 

We  understand  there  are  automatic  unloaders  on  the  mar- 
et  that  do  away  with  the  hand  twist  operation.  Should  you 
now  of  some  concern  manufacturing  an  automatic  unloader 
nat  is  practical,  then  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them, 
-t  one  time  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  of  Dayton,  O.,  put  out  a 


A  shambling  old  negro  went  down  the  street,  leading  a  big 
dog,  with  a  “For  Shle”  sign  on  its  collar.  A  little  girl  spied 
the  dog  and  wanted  it.  She  teased  so  hard  that  her  mother 
finally  asked  its  price. 

“Two  dollahs,”  said  the  negro,  an  expectant  grin  dividing 
his  features. 

“Two  dollars!”  exclaimed  the  lady.  “Why,  the  dog  isn’t 
worth  that  much.  I’ll  give  you  fifty  cents.” 

The  negro  drew  himself  up  indignantly.  “Lady,”  he  said, 
“Ah  couldn’t  think  of  it.  Why,  de  fellow  Ah  got  dis  dog  from 
gave  me  a  dollah  to  get  rid  of  him!” — Exchange. 
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Entered  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffice  as  second  class  matter. 


A  Practical  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to  Brickmaking  and 
allied  Clayworking  Arts  and  Industries. 


THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION 


association  work  in  a  manner  that  was  good  to  see  and  augers 

well  for  the  future  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

*  # *  * 

Learn  to  like  your  neighbor  and  you  will  get  more,  a  great 

deal  more,  that  is  good  out  of  both  life  and  business. 

*  *  * 

The  progress  of  the  motor  truck  may  halt  and  hesitate  now 
and  then  to  see  the  way  is  clear,  but  it  keeps  coming  along 
just  the  same. 

♦  *  * 

It  is  the  city  of  “care  forgot,”  but  the  local  committee  didn’t 
forget  to  exercise  due  care  to  see  that  everybody  attending 

the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  had  a  good  time. 

*  *  * 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Terms  of  Subscription: 


-  8  2.00 
2.50 

-  10.00 
15.0G 


One  copy,  one  year  (in  advance)  -  -  - 

One  copy,  one  year  (if  not  paid  in  advance) 

Six  copies,  “  “ 

Ten  copies,  “  “  - 

Foreign  subscriptions  65  cents  additional. 

[J^f'Stibscribers  when  ord(  ling  a  change  of  address  should 
give  both  the  old  and  new  address. 


Advertising  Rates 

Furnished  on  application.  The  Clay-Worker  is  unquestionably  the 
most  effective  medium  in  its  field,  and  character  and  circulation  con¬ 
sidered  it  is  the  cheapest.  To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  adver¬ 
tising  matter  should  be  sent  to  office  of  publication  on.  or  before  the 
first  of  the  month. 


Correspondence  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  Clayworkers  solicited. 
'All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

226  East  Ohio  St.  T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  [Inc.],  Indianapolis 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 

Side  trips  were  decidedly  in  fashion  and  quite  enjoyable. 

*  *  * 

Now  to  business.  The  season  looks  good— let  us  turn  to 
and  make  it  so. 

*  *  * 

The  trip  to  New  Orleans  was  some  trip,  and  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  do  it  again. 

*  *  * 

Most  any  man  would  be  willing  to  turn  cave  man  were 
he  fated  to  live  in  the  famous  cave  of  the  Grunewald  at  New 
Orleans. 

*  *  * 

As  a  treasurer  our  southern  friend  Sibley  has  made  such 
a  record  that  there  is  no  one  who  thinks  of  trying  to  compete 
with  him  for  honors. 

*  *  * 

There  was  no  question  for  debate  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
third  vice-president — all  were  unanimously  agreed  that  Fritz 

Salmen  was  the  only  man  for  the  place. 

*  *  * 

Those  who  didn’t  get  to  go  to  New  Orleans  can  read  about 
it  in  The  Clay-Worker,  and  from  the  reading  get  a  share  of 

the  good  from  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention. 

*  *  * 

The  machinery  men  are  always  a  welcome  addition  to  a 
convention.  They  furnish  lots  of  good  cheer,  new  information, 

and  help  keep  the  desire  for  progress  alive. 

*  *  * 


March  came  roaring  along  in  its  early  days,  bringing  an 
old  promise  of  gentler  weather  in  the  end  and  an  early  spring, 
which  means  that  building  operations  should  become  active 
early. 

*  *  * 

Advertising  a  good  product  helps  both  the  product  and  the 
people,  but  advertising  a  product  or  a  scheme  with  “con  in 
it,  is  a  game  that  sours  on  both  the  product  and  those  who 


One  of  the  inconsistencies  of  our  friends,  the  lumbermen, 
is  that,  while  they  persistently  boost  lumber  for  other  people 
to  build  with,  when  they  have  the  price  they  use  brick  to 
build  their  own  homes. 

*  *  * 


Those  who  made  the  boat  trip  down  the  coast  and  through 
the  Gulf  had  a  great  trip  but  not  exactly  the  kind  of  greatness 
they  anticipated,  for  an  unscheduled  storm  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  disturbed  the  elements  and  likewise  the  appetite  of 

the  passengers  for  a  while. 

*  *  * 

There  is  still  being  waged  a  persistent  campaign  for  one- 
cent  letter  postage  but  somehow  the  average  citizen  refuses 
to  become  enthused  over  this  matter,  and  quite  a  number  per 
sist  in  holding  to  a  suspicion  that  there  are  mail  order  in¬ 
terests  either  behind  this  idea  or  along  the  wayside  to  reap 
some  of  the  harvests. 


THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 


The  good  people  of  California  are  very  anxious  to  have  th< 
N.  B.  M.  A.  meet  in  San  Francisco  in  1915  when  the  greai 
Panama  exposition  will  be  in  operation.  San  Francisco,  itself 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  cities  on  the  globe,  and  when  one 
adds  to  her  natural  attractions  that  of  the  great  exposition 
with  its  displays  of  the  world’s  greatest  offerings,  it  will  ap 
peal  irresistibly  to  all  who  can  spare  the  time  and  means  fo: 
the  trip.  Doubtless  very  many  clayworkers  from  the  East  wil 
journey  to  the  Golden  Gate  sometime  during  the  exposition 
but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  a  sufficient  number  could  b< 
induced  to  go  at  any  one  particular  time  to  justify  a  call  fo 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  If  any  of  the  member 
are  sufficiently  interested  to  desire  a  ballot,  it  will  be  taken 
just  as  was  done  for  New  Orleans  last  year.  From  th 
progress  already  made,  San  Francisco  will  easily  be  the  grea’ 
est  convention  city  in  the  world  during  1915.  The  report  fror 
the  consular  service  says  that  there  are  already  two  hundre 
and  six  conventions  formally  booked  to  meet  there  during  th 
exposition.  Undoubtedly  the  clayworkers  of  the  Pacific  coas 
will  make  splendid  exhibits,  so  that  those  who  do  go  will  b 
well  repaid  for  the  time  and  trouble  incident  to  the  trip. 


It  was  certainly  a  treat  to  have  those  veterans,  D.  V.  Pur- 
ington  and  J.  A.  Blaffer  with  us  again.  They  have  always 
been  with  us  in  spirit  even  when  they  could  not  attend  in 
person. 

*  *  * 

While  the  old  heads  were  renewing  acquaintances  the 
young  bloods  were  getting  into  harness  and  warming  up  to 


GEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GULF. 


The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  issued  a  specls 
paper  touching  the  ancient  history  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  whic 
should  be  of  particular  interest  not  only  to  those  living  in 
region  but  also  to  the  many  who  have  visited  there,  attend  in 
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conventions  at  New  Orleans  or  for  a  winter  rest.  An  advance 
notice  of  this  paper  says  that  the  Survey  has  found  by  inves¬ 
tigation  of  cretaceous  deposits  of  the  eastern  states  that  the 
ocean  of  that  time  covered  much  of  what  was  known  as  the 
'  Atlantic  coastal  plane,  while  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  spread  widely 
over  the  central  southern  states  probably  reaching  as  far 
north  as  Cairo,  Ill.  The  Ohio  was  then  an  older  and  longer 
river  than  the  Mississippi,  and  both  these  rivers  have  had 
some  part  in  the  forming  of  the  lands  of  the  south  country, 
though  upheavals  have  perhaps  been  strong  factors,  too.  The 
paper,  describing  the  geology  and  early  history  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  Geological  Survey  Professional  Paper  No.  81,  by 
L.  W.  Stephenson,  which  may  be  obtained  without  cost,  by 
applying  to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PARCEL  POST. 


The  last  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster  General,  pub¬ 
lished  in  December,  states  that  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  parcel  post  (January  to  June,  1913)  approximately  300,- 
000,000  parcels  were  handled,  and  of  this  number  more  than 
2,500,000  were  insured.  Insurance  rates  were  readjusted  on 
July  1,  so  that  insurance  up  to  $25  costs  only  5  cents  and  from 
$25  to  $50,  10  cents.  A  collect-on-delivery  service  was  estab¬ 
lished  July  1;  charges  up  to  $100  are  collected  for  a  fee  of  10 
cents.  Increases  in  maximum  weight  limits  and  reductions 
in  rates  of  postage  for  certain  zones  have  twice  been  made 
since  the  parcel  post  was  established.  Nothing  could  better 

I  justify  the  existence  of  the  new  service  than  the  fact  that 
twenty  million  rural  dwellers  now  have  a  house-to-house  col¬ 
lection  and  delivery  of  parcels;  a  luxury  once  peculiar  to  cities 
and  towns.  An  important  step  now  in  contemplation  is  the 
consolidation  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  mail.  Books 
will  be  admitted  to  the  parcel  post  on  and  after  March  16,  1914. 


LOCAL  ADVERTISING. 


General  advertising  is  good  in  its  way  and  it  helps  im¬ 
press  the  general  public  with  the  idea  of  fitness  of  clay 
products,  but  whether  general  advertising  is  used  and 
I  whether  it  is  not,  local  advertising  is  always  an  important 
factor  in  developing  business  in  clay  products.  With  most 
of  the  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  a  great  volume  of  the 
trade  is  in  local  territory,  anyway,  and  for  that  reason  good 
local  advertising  should  be  the  most  directly  effective.  Even 
where  products  are  used  over  the  whole  country  the  local 
advertising  of  each  man  is  effective,  for  the  local  advertising 
is  thoroughly  done  everywhere  and  the  effect  is  substantially 
the  same  as  general  advertising,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
gives  in  each  case  direct  personal  returns  for  the  local  ad¬ 
vertiser.  Therefore  every  manufacturer  or  distributor  of 
clay  products  should  make  it  his  business  to  do  local  adver¬ 
tising,  to  do  plenty  of  it  and  do  it  effectively. 

From  time  to  time  suggestions  have  been  offered  in  The 
j  Clay-Workek  about  local  advertising,  how  to  make  it  more 
effective  and  how  to  wage  a  campaign.  Right  now  we  are 
r  in  the  midst  of  the  building  season  and  it  is  a  time  when 
.  the  men  interested  in  clay  products  should  keep  in  close 
ij  touch  with  his  local  newspaper  men,  advertise  liberally  with 

,  them  and  keep  them  so  interested  that  they  will  not  only 

;  write  stuff  about  his  industry  but  will  be  glad  to  make  feat- 

,  ure  stories  of  houses  built  and  other  interesting  work  done 

in  clay  products.  Turn  press  agent  and  hunt  for  things  all 
around  you  that  will  make  feature  articles  to  keep  your  prod¬ 
uct  before  the  people  and  advertise  liberally  enough  with 
your  local  newspapers  that  they  will  willingly  use  this 
matter  and  will  be  interested  to  the  extent  of  helping  de¬ 
velop  some  of  it  themselves.  Use  house  plans  and  pictures 
of  attractive  houses,  not  only  in  your  own  community,  but 
get  the  literature  of  others,  such  as  that  “Book  of  a  Hundred 
i 

>|  .[ 
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Bungalows,’’  and  then  supplement  this  by  keeping  in  touch 
with  your  friends  in  the  business  in  other  sections  of  vhe 
country.  See  what  they  are  doing  and  exchange  pictures 
ana  cuts  as  well  as  ideas  for  local  advertising  and  you  will 
all  benefit  from  it.  Keep  the  local  advertising  spirit  alive 
and  keep  it  working  full  time,  especially  through  the  build¬ 
ing  season,  for  it  helps  make  business  right  then  and  it 
arouses  interest  that  will  result  in  future  business. 


TEACHING  GARDENING  AND  THRIFT. 

There  is  a  new  society  in  the  country  fostering  an  idea. 
This  of  itself  would  not  be  anything  unusual,  for  ideas  and 
organizations  to  boost  them  are  coming  thick  and  fast  on  all 
sides.  There  is  this  unusual  feature  about  the  society  under 
consideration,  'however — it  is  not  for  profit  and  it  is  not  solicit¬ 
ing  funds.  That  should  assure  it  attention  and  relieve  it  of 
any  suggestion  of  a  personal  axe  to  grind. 

This  new  organization  is  called  the  American  Society  for 
Thrift,  with  headquarters  in  the  Straus  building,  Chicago,  and 
the  declaration  of  purpose  is  to  promote  thrift  by  inquiry, 
education  and  discussion. 

An  organization  of  this  kind  naturally  advocates  vocational 
training,  a  thing  the  clay  workers  of  the  country  have  been 
boosting  for  some  time,  and  which  they  are  naturally  glad 
to  co-operate  with  at  all  times.  Another  idea  specifically  set 
forth  is  that  of  encouraging  gardening  on  the  part  of  children 
through  the  schools  and  school  teachers,  especially  in  cities 
and  towns. 

Gardening  in  cities  is  a  thing  that  has  received  some  atten¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  for  several  years  now,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  good.  It  is  obvious  they  can  be  made  better 
by  systematic  effort  through  the  schools,  and  thus  not  only 
aid  in  developing  thrift  on  the  part  of  young  people,  but  mean¬ 
time  it  should  assist  in  the  problem  of  securing  a  living,  and 
help  turn  many  unsightly  vacant  lots  into  beauty  spots.  The 
idea  is  not  only  good  for  the  cities,  but  it  might  well  be  broad¬ 
ened  out  and  made  to  take  in  the  entire  school  system  through¬ 
out  the  country,  for  often  even  country  boys  and  girls  need 
encouragement  and  some  instructions  in  the  art  of  gardening. 


SOME  CENSUS  DETAILS  OF  CLAYWORKING. 


The  detailed  figures  of  production  in  the  clayworking  in¬ 
dustry  are  compiled  each  year  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  gotten  in  shape  and  presented  to  the  industry  in  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  while  they  are  comparatively  fresh  and  of  more 
value.  Other  details  of  the  industry,  however,  and  those  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  are  so  long  in  being  com¬ 
piled  and  returned  that  they  lose  much  of  their  value.  For 
example,  we  have  just  this  month  received  final  statistics  of 
the  clay-producing  industry  for  the  census  year  of  1909,  which 
makes  the  figures  four  years  old.  They  are  still  interesting, 
but  meantime  there  have  been  many  changes  and  many  ups 
and  downs  in  the  industry  and  they  are  not  truly  indicative  of 
the  conditions  as  they  exist  today.  There  are  certain  features 
of  the  report,  however,  that  are  interesting  and  deserving  of 
special  attention. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  form  of  ownership.  In  the  brick  and 
tile  industry  of  the  establishments  reported  34.8  per  cent, 
were  under  corporate  ownership,  as  compared  to  24.6  per  cent, 
in  1904. 

This  shows  a  growth  in  idea  of  corporate  ownership  in¬ 
stead  of  the  individual,  and  especially  so  when  we  consider 
that  the  value  of  the  products  of  these  incorporated  establish¬ 
ments  amounts  to  69  per  cent,  of  the  total.  There  has  been 
a  decrease  both  in  the  number  of  individual  ownership  and  in 
the  value  of  the  product. 

In  the  pottery,  terra  cotta  and  fire  clay  industry  the  per¬ 
centage  of  incorporated  ownership  is  even  greater,  amounting 
to  65.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  and  the  value  of  the 
product  of  these  incorporated  establishments  represents  92 
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per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  other  words,  there  is  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  pottery,  terra  cotta  product  made  by  individual 
manufacturers.  Practically  this  entire  branch  of  the  industry 
is  controlled  by  incorporate  ownership. 

It  seems  that  we  are  gradually  working  toward  the  cor¬ 
porate  ownership  idea  in  brickmaking,  too.  Brickmaking  to¬ 
day  is  not  the  simple  proposition  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  It  calls  for  a  heavy  investment  in  machinery  and  kilns 
and  the  carrying  of  stock  on  hand  to  supply  the  trade  so  that 
with  it  all  the  capitalization  is  called  for  is  such  that  individ¬ 
uals  are  seldom  in  a  position  to  supply  and  the  result  is  more 
corporate  ownerships. 

The  clayworking  industry  is  one  in  which  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  is  exceptionally  low  as  compared  to  that  in  other 
industries,  amounting  to  only  27  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
the  product.  Taking  all  industries,  the  average  value  of  raw 
material  is  something  over  half,  figuring  out  exactly  58.7  per 
cent.  So  the  value  of  the  raw  material  in  the  clayworking 
industry  is  less  than  the  average  value  of  raw  material.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  clay  used  is  almost  invariably  taken 
from  the  ground  near  by  and  by  employes  of  the  establishment 
in  the  industry  and  the  main  cost  therefore  is  covered  by  the 
item  of  wages. 

The  figures  show  that  the  clayworking  industry  is  one  in 
which  very  few  women  or  boys  are  employed.  Reports  show 
only  1-16  of  1  per  cent,  of  females  and  the  average  number  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age  is  1.7  per  cent. 


A  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  PRACTICAL  POTTERS. 


The  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  held  a  course  of  instruction  for 
practical  potters  during  the  week  of  March  23  to  •  29.  The 
regular  daily  schedule  consisted  of  the  following:  8  to  9,  lec¬ 
ture;  9  to  9:30,  discussion;  9:30  to  10,  recess;  10  to  11,  lec¬ 
ture;  11  to  11:30,  discussion;  11:30  to  1,  recess;  1  to  2,  lec¬ 
ture;  2  to  2:30,  discussion;  3  to  4,  lecture;  4  to  4:30,  discus¬ 
sion;  4:30  to  5:15,  laboratory  demonstrations.  The  lectures 
were  given  by  some  of  the  foremost  ceramists  in  the  world, 
including  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Ross  C.  Purdy,  Arthur  S.  Watts, 
A.  V.  Bleininger,  Carl  B.  Harrop  and  Ernest  Mayer.  The 
subjects  for  the  lectures  covered  a  wide  range  and  were  of 
inestimable  value  to  those  in  attendance.  This  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  work  the  Ceramic  School  at  Ohio  State 
University  is  doing.  It  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  potters  of  the  country  along  educational  lines  and  will 
be  accepted  by  them  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  long-felt  want. 
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Dear  Hr  LinKun. 
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The  Best  PaviryT 
Brickaremadeon 
Machinery  Built  By 
TmcAmcrican  Clay 
Mac  h  i  n  e  ry  Company 

BUCYRUS,OHlO.,U.S.A. 


The  above  is  a  reproduction  of  a  clever  card  distributed  at 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Convention  by  the  American 
Clay  Machinery  Company. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson-Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  500.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED. 

A  first-class  man  to  take  charge  of  a 
modern  stiff  mud  plant;  12,000,000  ca¬ 
pacity;  good  demand;  work  the  year 
around.  A  steady  position  for  one  who 
can  produce  results.  Must  handle  negro 
labor  successfully  and  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  keeping  up  machinery, 
boilers,  engines  and  National  dry  kilns, 
etc.  Must  thoroughly  understand  dry¬ 
ing  and  burning  process.  Good  pay  to 
the  right  man;  none  other  need  apply. 
Give  references,  salary  expected  to 
start  with;  state  when  position  can  be 
accepted.  Address 

A.  G.  KAHN  BRICK  CO., 

3  3d  Selma,  Ala. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
Pages  490  to  494. 
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Bucyrus  is  on  the  Lincoln  Highway.  Our  Part  Will  be  Paved  With  Brick 


AMERICAN  No.  292  REPRESS 


N  CLAY  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
Yy?  3 1  c/  / i 


" t/n 


No.  233  AMERICAN  AUGER  MACHINE 

The  American  233  is  one  of  our  new  design  machines  for  making  builders  and  fire  brick, 
pavers,  drain  tile  and  fire  proofing.  Heavy  one  piece  gear  frame  carry  oil  reservoirs.  Forged 
steel  shafting,  ring  oiling  bearings,  American  gear 
metal  gears,  chilled  augers,  removable  liners  in  clay 
cylinder.  Other  superior  features.  Get  full  descrip¬ 
tion  and  testimonials. 


The  newest  and  best 
paving  brick  press. 

The  heavy  frame  car¬ 
ries  the  bearings  and 
Support  for  mold  box.  No-  233  Auger  Machine 

Crank  shaft  is  forged 

steel.  Ring  oiling  bearings.  Gears  are  American  design  and  American 
metal.  Parts  are  few  and  wearing  parts  have  large  wearing  surface.  Bricks 
pressed  and  retained  under  pressure.  pach  brick  pressed  independently. 
Deep  mold  box  and  thick  pressure  plates.  Thickness  of  brick  easily  ad¬ 
justed.  Most  simple  and  durable  press  on  the  market.  Get  full  description 
and  testimonials  of  users. 

AMERICAN  NINE  FOOT  DRY  PAN 
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The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A 


Rnild  Evervthine:  Any  Clayworker  Needs. 


American  No.  292  Repress  ,  „  ,  . 

American  Pans  are  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence.  They  are  amply  designed  for  hard  use. 
Joints  are  planed  to  fit.  Bolt  holes  are  drilled.  Bolts  ha\e 
double  nuts.  Gears  are  strongly  designed  and  made  of  Amer¬ 
ican  metal.  Step  is  of  our  trouble  proof  type. 
Screen  plates  furnished  in  one  piece  or  split. 
Get  description. 

AMERICAN  BUCKET 
ELEVATOR 


American  Nine  Foot  Pan 


American 
Bucket  Elevator 


Piano  Wire 
Screen 


An  elevator  built 
for  efficiency.  Bearings 
adjustable  and  out  of 
the  dust  and  dirt.  Spider 
pulley  prevents  piling  up  of  mud  and  dirt  on  pulley.  Furnished 

any  length. 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREEN 

Our  Piano  Wire  Screen  will  be  found  the  best  screen  on  the 
market.  Get  description. 


! 
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The  Valley  Brick  Company  is  erecting  a  new  dry  kiln  at 
their  plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  Howard  County  Coal  &  Brick  Co.  will  install  a  brick 
plant  at  Fayette,  Mo.,  near  their  coal  mine,  of  about  25,000 
daily  capacity. 

The  Nicholson  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Cambridge, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  by  Andrew  W.  Nicholson  and 
others,  with  $100,000  capital  stock. 

Silas  Gardner,  one  of  the  pioneer  brick  manufacturers  of 
the  Hudson  River  section,  died  at  his  home  in  Hackensack, 
N.  J„  recently,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year. 

The  Bisclay  Brick  Company,  of  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $60,000  capital  stock.  W.  B.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Charles  W.  Hotchkiss  and  Walter  J.  Riley  are  interested. 

The  Riverside  Brick  Co.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  in  a  recent 
letter  renewing  the  subscription  to  the  Clay-Worker,  advise 
us  that  they  are  in  the  market  for  a  second-hand  pipe  rack 
dryer. 

The  Brooks  Brick  Company,  Brewer,  Me.,  advise  us  that 
they  are  now  making  wire-cut  and  water-struck  brick  and  tile, 
and  would  like  information  relative  to  electric  power  foi 
running  their  brick  plant. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Brick  Company  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  is  fast  nearing  completion,  and  will  be 
as  nearly  fire  proof  as  possible.  The  product  will  be  sand- 
lime  brick,  the  raw  material  being  shipped  in. 

The  Hibberd  Brick  Company,  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  common  brick,  report  that  they  contemplate  adding 
hollow  brick  tile  and  encaustic  tile  to  their  output,  and  would 
like  some  information  relative  to  a  gloss  kiln  for  burning  en¬ 
caustic  tile. 

George  C.  Harris,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  March  4,  following 
an  illness  of  several  weeks.  Mr.  Harris  was  seventy-six  years 
old,  and  had  not  been  actively  engaged  in  business  affairs  for 
some  years.  One  son  survives. 

The  Moberly  Paving  Brick  Company  is  making  a  number 
of  improvements  at  its  plant  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  spending  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars,  putting  in  new  machinery,  overhauling 
the  old  machinery  and  erecting  an  additional  kiln.  The  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  make  1914  the  banner  year  in  the  output  of 
their  products. 

S.  W.  Brindle,  Montpelier,  Ind.,  manufacturer  of  brick, 
drain  tile  and  hollow  building  tile,  writes  that  he  is  in  the 
market  for  a  second-hand  tile  machine  to  make  large  size 
drain  tile  from  10  to  24  inches.  Mr.  Brindle  also  wants  to 
buy  an  80-li.p.  boiler  and  a  quantity  of  8  and  10-inch  belting, 
and  a  pump  to  pump  out  his  clay  pit. 

The  Continental  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Aledo,  Ill.,  re¬ 
sumed  operations  recently  after  a  thirty  days’  shut  down  for 
the  installation  of  new  machinery  and  a  general  overhauling 
of  the  plant.  Practically  the  entire  output  of  the  plant  is 
taken  by  the  Hydraulic  Company  of  St.  Louis.  The  company 
has  orders  on  its  books  calling  for  all  the  brick  it  can  make 
until  September  1. 

H.  F.  Swift  and  Wm.  Roberts  have  sent  out  an  announce 
ment  that  they  have  formed  a  partnership  and  started  in  the 
building  supply  business  at  815  New  Birks  building,  Montreal, 
Ontario,  Canada,  where  they  will  handle  a  full  line  of  builders 
supplies,  including  brick,  lime,  cement,  etc.  They  will  be 
agents  for  Russell’s  shale  brick.  Mr.  H.  F.  Swift  has  for 
some  time  past  represented  the  Russell  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Ltd., 
in  that  territory,  while  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  associated  with 
Hyde  &  Webster  for  the  past  ten  years. 

W.  S.  Simpkins,  pioneer  brickmaker  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  died  at  his  home,  March  13.  Mr.  Simpkins  was  born  at 
Norwich,  Ohio,  February  22,  1834,  and  went  to  Salt  Lake  in 
1864.  He  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  in  1871,  was 
treasurer  of  the  Salt  Lake  Press  Brick  Company  from  the  time 
of  its  organization  twenty-four  years  ago  and  remained  in  that 


capacity  until  his  death.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.  for  many  years. 

T.  Brady  will  establish  a  plant  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  to  manu¬ 
facture  drain  tile.  The  daily  capacity  will  be  500  feet  of  3- 
inch  tile. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have 
under  contemplation  the  erection  of  a  plant  near  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va. 

The  plant  of  the  Standard  Clay  Products  Company,  at  New 
Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia,  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  16,  en¬ 
tailing  a  loss  of  $60,000. 

Articles  of  incorporation  for  the  Texarkana  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Texarkana,  Texas,  have  been  filed  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  capital  stock  is  $25,000.  C.  W.  Foulke 
is  president. 

The  Kirchner  Brick  Company  was  incorporated  at  Co¬ 
lumbus  recently  by  Frank  Kirchner,  J.  M.  Quill  and  others. 
This  is  an  incorporation  of  the  brick  plant  owned  by  the 
Kirchner  interests  at  Fultonham,  Ohio. 

A  bill  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  New  York  legislature 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  brickmaking  plant  at  the 
State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  to  make  brick  particu¬ 
larly  for  paving  the  country  highways. 

The  Banfield  Clay  Company,  of  Irondale,  Ohio,  opened  their^ 
new  plant  March  1.  They  announce  that  the  plant  has  a‘ 
capacity  of  200  tons  of  clay  products,  including  building  brick, 
paving  brick,  wire-cut  and  repressed,  fireproofing  and  flue 
lining. 

Zurrenner  Bros.,  of  New  London,  Wis.,  write  that  they 
have  in  mind  to  enlarge  their  plant  to  about  50,000  brick  pei 
day,  and  would  accordingly  like  information  relative  to  pro¬ 
ducer  gas  fired  continuous  kilns.  They  have  for  sale  a  good 
second-hand  75-horsepower  boiler  and  engine. 

Charles  W.  Stine,  aged  sixty,  prominent  pottery  manu¬ 
facturer  and  head  of  The  Stine  Pottery  Co.,  in  White  Cottage, 
Ohio,  died  at  his  home  there  at  1  o’clock  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  five  years  and  since 
that  time  has  been  operated  upon  three  times  for  cancer,  but 
only  received  temporary  relief. 

The  Luverne  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Luverne,  Minn.,  re¬ 
cently  took  over  the  factory  and  business  of  the  Luverne 
Tile  and  Brick  Co.,  at  that  place,  thus  consolidating  the  two 
concerns.  The  product  of  the  first  named  company  is  sand- 
lime  brick,  while  the  other  firm  manufactured  clay  brick  and 
tile.  Both  plants  will  be  operated  under  the  one  manage¬ 
ment.  L.  Hancock  is  at  the  head  of  the  company. 

James  E.  Rector  writes  that  the  new  Shale-Clay  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.’s  plant  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  is  fast  nearing  completion 
and  that  they  expect  to  have  it  in  operation  about  May  1st. 
They  are  installing  a  Raymond  dryer  and  want  to  buy  about 
seventy-five  dryer  cars.  They  are  also  in  the  market  for  the 
following  supplies  for  immediate  delivery:  One  12-k.w.,  115 
volt  D.  C.  generator,  either  direct  or  belt  connected  to  engine 
of  proper  size;  one  1V2- h.p.  motor  for  driving  fan;  one  travel¬ 
ing  hoist,  equipped  with  two  2-h.  p.  motors  for  handling  brick 
from  dryer  cars  to  kiln  and  from  kiln  to  railway  cars;  about 
300  feet  monorail,  and  also  a  fan  for  a  Klose  kiln  to  create 
draft. 

The  Henderson-Frasier-Dobbs  Co.  announces  the  opening 
of  offices  at  Suite  No.  1223  Saint  James  building,  1133  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  for  the  sale  of  a  general  line  of  brick,  in¬ 
cluding  high-grade  front  brick  of  all  colors,  enameled  brick, 
rough  texture  brick  and  paving  blocks.  This  new  company 
consists  of  Charles  J.  Henderson,  of  New  York;  Daniel  B. 
Frasier  and  Samuel  B.  Dobbs,  of  Philadelphia,  handles  a’  most 
complete  line  of  brick,  and  controls  the  New  York  territory 
for  the  output  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  largest  and 
most  reputable  brick  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  Mr.  Henderson  is  already  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  New  York  brick  trade,  having  been  for  years 
general  sales  manager  fo  rthe  Harbison  Walker  Refactories 
Company,  and  later  the  Hay  Walker  Brick  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Mr.  Frazier  was  prominently 
identified  with  brick  circles  a  few  years  ago,  during  which 
time  he  organized  the  Atlantic  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  built 
its  large  plant  at  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.,  and  for  several  years 
was  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  company,  while 
Mr.  Dobbs  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  leading  face  brick 
dealer  in  Philadelphia,  with  branch  offices  at  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Atlantic  City,  so  their  firm  enters  the  New  York 

(Cintinued  on  page  482.) 
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brick  market  under  most  favorable  conditions  for  at  once  be¬ 
coming  a  strong  factor  in  the  brick  trade. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  brick  plant 
at  Post  City,  Texas.  R.  E.  Gilmore  is  at  the  head  of  the 
movement. 

Earl  G.  Market,  of  Zanesville  Ohio,  writes  that  he  con¬ 
templates  building  a  home  and  would  like  some  literature  and 
photos  of  brick  mantels  and  fire-places. 

The  work  of  turning  out  the  first  brick  at  the  new  plant 
of  the  Decatur  Brick  Company,  Decatur,  Ill.,  was  started  early 
this  month,  but  the  plant  will  not  be  in  full  operation  until 
the  first  of  April. 

T.  W.  Garbutt,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Tifton,  Ga.,  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  advisability  of  moving  his  plant  to  Tampa,  Ga. 
Mr.  Garbutt  manufactures  both  clay  and  sand-lime  brick  and 
finds  that  he  can  secure  a  good  deposit  of  both  clay  and  sand 
at  Tampa. 

Harry  H.  Shultz,  brick  manufacturer  of  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
attempted  suicide  recently  by  shooting  himself  in  the  left 
temple.  The  bullet  passed  through  both  eyes.  Mr.  Shultz 
was  a  brick  manufacturer,  succeeding  to  his  father’s  business 
a  number  of  years  ago  and  despondency  over  business  affairs 
is  responsible  for  the  shooting. 

The  Citizens  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  con¬ 
cern  recently  organized  at  Zaleski,  Ohio,  and  a  plant  will  at 
once  be  started  for  the  manufacture  of  building  and  paving 
brick.  A.  A.  Boal  is  president;  James  G.  McKibben,  vice- 
president;  J.  F.  Howser,  secretary,  and  W.  A.  Sprouse,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company. 

The  Farr  Brick  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  $3,000,000  capital  stock.  The  company  now 
owns  two  brick  yards  with  a  combined  capacity  of  200,000 
brick  per  day.  In  addition  to  manufacturing  brick,  the  com¬ 
pany  acts  as  selling  agents  for  manufacturers  of  construction 
tile,  hollow  brick  and  sand. 

The  plant  of  the  Trumbull  Brick  Co.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
which  is  located  at  Leavittsburg,  Ohio,  is  soon  to  be  remod¬ 
eled  and  converted  into  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fire 
proofing  materials.  The  manufacture  of  brick  will  be  aban¬ 
doned.  Several  thousand  dollars  will  be  expended  in  the  im¬ 
provements,  which  will  consist  of  new  buildings  and  additions 
to  the  present  structures.  J.  A.  Landsberry,  an  expert,  has 
been  placed  in  charge.  E.  E.  Klooz  and  L.  R.  Farrell  are  in 
active  control  of  the  company,  with  offices  in  Youngstown. 

The  Greenfield  Brick  Company,  of  Greenfield,  Ind.,  has  filed 
articles  of  dissolution. 

The  Enamel  Virtified  Brick  Company  will,  in  the  very  near 
future,  have  in  operation  in  Toledo  a  brick  plant  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  40,000.  The  company  has  general  offices  in  the 
Nicholas  building,,  and  at  present  has  plants  in  operation  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  North  Judson,  Ind.  Plants  are  also 
under  construction  in  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Cleveland. 
For  the  erection  of  the  Toledo  factory,  negotiations  are  now 
under  way  for  the  purchase  of  twenty  acres  of  ground.  The 
main  factory  building  and  ten  kilns  will  be  erected.  It  will 
employ  fifty  men.  The  Enamel  Virtified  Brick  Company 
makes  a  burned  sand  vitrified  brick  by  a  new  process. 

Tom  W.  Green,  who  has  been  president  of  the  Sioux  City 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Sioux  City,  la.,  has  sold  his  interest 
in  that  company  and  has  retired  from  business.  Frank  Green, 
who  has  been  vice-president  of  the  company,  disposed  of  his 
interests  last  October.  L.  W.  Mallory  has  been  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  A.  P.  Solberg  is  vice-president.  Other 
officers  were  unchanged.  The  retirement  of  the  Green 
brothers  from  the  management  of  the  company  ends  forty 
years  in  which  the  family  has  been  identified  with  a  brick 
plant  ownership.  Thomas  Green,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  first 
men  to  operate  a  brick  plant  in  Sioux  City,  beginning  forty 
years  ago  and  continuing  in  the  business  until  October,  1910. 

G.  W.  Isenhour  &  Sons,  the  well-known  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  are  preparing  to  increase  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  their  plants  to  100,000  per  day.  Twenty  thousand  of 
this  increase  in  output  will  be  a  high  grade  of  dry-press  face 
brick.  The  firm  has  recently  purchased  from  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Watts,  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  a  large  plant  completely  equipped 
for  the  manufacture  of  dry-press  face  brick.  This  plant  will 
be  moved  at  once  to  New  London,  where  the  firm  owns  a 
large  deposit  of  shale  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  a  high- 
grade  product,  and  where  a  common  brick  plant  has  been 
operated  by  them  for  several  years.  In  addition  to  the  new 
plant,  the  daily  capacity  of  the  common  brick  plant  at  New 
London  will  be  increased  to  50,000.  New  machinery  is  now 
being  installed  at  this  plant  and  extensive  repairs  are  being 
made  for  this  purpose.  The  plant  near  Salisbury,  which  Isen¬ 


hour  &  Sons  have  operated  for  twenty  years  or  more,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  repaired  also. 

Warner  J.  Kenderdine  advises  us  that  he  is  about  to  start 
a  plant  at  Radford,  Va.,  for  the  manufacture  of  high  front 
and  ornamental  brick. 

Fred  E.  Sanders  has  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partners 
in  the  Collins  Drain  Tile  Company  at  Collins,  Ind.,  and  will 
make  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  plant  before  starting 
operations  this  spring. 

The  Central  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y., 
will  make  extensive  changes  in  its  plant  with  a  view  of  in¬ 
creasing  its  capacity.  They  will  put  in  an  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  of  hollow  building  block. 

The  Canadian  Sewer  Pipe  &  Clay  Product  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ont.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,- 
000,  by  Lawrence  P.  Spittal,  John  H.  Slater  and  others,  to 
manufacture  sewer  pipe  and  brick  of  all  kinds. 

A  new  company  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  old 
plant  of  the  New  Brunswick  Tile  Company  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  which  has  not  been  in  operation  for  some  time  past. 
J.  M.  Morton  at  present  has  charge  of  the  plant,  which  is 
being  overhauled  and  put  in  shape  for  operation. 

The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  and 
the  Indiana  Paving  Brick  Company  have  resumed  work  after 
being  closed  for  repairs  for  over  ten  weeks.  With  two  ex¬ 
ceptions  all  the  clay  plants  in  the  city  are  now  at  work  and 
are  using  all  the  men  they  can  find  in  order  to  fill  the  orders 
that  have  been  piling  up  while  the  repairing  was  in  operation. 

The  Carter  Tile  Company,  of  New  Durham,  N.  J.,  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  promenade  tile,  quarry  tile  and 
face  brick.  While  the  plant  will  be  located  at  New  Durham, 
near  Metuchen,  where  the  company  has  a  very  fine  clay  de¬ 
posit,  the  main  offices  of  the  company  will  be  at  1  Madison 
avenue,  New  York  City.  The  erection  of  the  buildings  will  be 
started  at  once. 

The  Perryburg  Tile  &  Brick  Company,  of  Toledo,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  divide  10  per  cent,  of  its  net  gain  of  1914 
between  all  its  employes  who  have  been  with  the  company 
nine  months.  J.  H.  Wilsony  the  manager  of  the  plant,  in  speak¬ 
ing  about  the  plan,  said:  “Our  business  is  better  under  the 
new  tariff  as  the  farmers  find  it  necessary  to  use  more  tile 
to  raise  bigger  crops  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  are  going  to  divide  the  increase  with  our  employes.” 


AN  ENGLISH  POTTERY  KILN, 


A  consular  report  comes  from  Consul  S.  S.  Bergh,  Burslem, 
England,  telling  about  a  continuous  kiln  for  the  firing  of 
pottery  which  is  said  to  be  working  now  in  the  factory  of  the 
Empire  Porcelain  Company.  Among  the  advantages  claimed 
for  the  new  kiln  are  that  it  reduces  the  cost  of  firing  a  third 
as  compared  to  the  ordinary  box  kiln,  and  where  urgency 
is  required  ware  can  be  passed  through  the  kiln  in  nine 
hours.  This  seems  to  be  quite  a  point  and  in  keeping  with 
the  tendency  of  the  day  to  reduce  the  time  required  for 
burning  clay  products  and  to  handle  it  continuously.  An  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  outside  of  the  kiln  with  the  charging  door 
open  has  been  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce  and  can  perhaps  be  borrowed  by  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter.  The  kiln  and  its  work  was  described 
as  follows  in  the  Staffordshire  Sentinel: 

The  kiln  in  which  the  ware  is  fired  is  a  circular  tunnel, 
having  a  continuous  slot  in  the  roof,  through  which  hang 
twenty-eight  suspension  bars,  each  bar  carrying  an  iron  bas¬ 
ket,  in  which  the  ware  is  placed.  The  slot  is  covered  over 
with  a  suitable  cover,  the  lower  edges  of  which  are  sealed 
by  being  immersed  in  sand  grooves,  and  loss  of  heat  is 
thereby  prevented.  The  twenty-eight  suspension  bars,  car¬ 
rying  the  iron  baskets  in  which  the  ware  is  placed,  pass  up¬ 
ward  through  the  slot  in  the  roof  of  the  tunnel,  and  are 
attached  to  an  iron  superstructure,  which  stands  above  the 
kiln.  This  superstructure  is  built  upon  and  carried  by  a  cen¬ 
tral  pillar,  which  revolves  upon  ball  bearings.  The  whole 
weight  of  the  superstructure,  ware  and  baskets  are  thus  car¬ 
ried  upon  ball  bearings.  The  driving  power  required  to  re¬ 
volve  the  whole  load  is  thereby  reduced  to  minimum  when 
fully  working.  The  baskets  of  ware  upon  one  side  of  the 
kiln  balance  the  baskets  of  ware  upon  the  other  side.  There 
is  only  one  firing  mouth,  and  this  is  placed  upon  one  side 
of  the  kiln,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  is  the  charging  door 
for  placing  in  and  removing  the  baskets  of  ware. 
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See  our  advertisement  on  page  525. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


FTER  BEING  unusually  dull  for  some 
months  past,  the  building  trade  has  shown 
signs  of  a  marked  revival  during  the  past 
month,  especially  in  Los  Angeles  and  Oak¬ 
land.  In  San  Francisco,  construction  has 
been  fairly  active  right  along,  as  the  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  Exposition  are  now  being  made,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Exposition  buildings  has  saved  the  building 
trade  from  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a  dull  season. 
On  the  east  side  of  San  Francisco  bay  real  estate  is  much 
more  active  than  it  has  been  for  some  time,  giving  promise 
of  increased  building  activity  to  follow  soon.  February  has 
had  a  larger  number  of  clear  days  than  January  had,  with  the 
result  that  building  operations  have  made  more  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  than  last  month.  In  southern  California  the  severe  storm 
of  about  the  20th  put  a  stop  to  work  for  a  few  days,  but  since 
then  the  work  has  caught  up  again  and  is  now  up  to  schedule 
in  most  cases. 

The  construction  work  on  the  Exposition  buildings  has 
made  rapid  progress  during  the  month.  President  Chas.  C. 
Moore,  of  the  Exposition  officials,  said,  “All  construction  work 
is  fully  up  to  schedule,  and  the  schedule  calls  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  exhibit  palaces  by  July  1,  1914.  The  installation 
of  exhibits  will  begin  about  that  date.” 

The  Pacific  Coast  Shale  Products  Company,  of  Porterville, 
Cal.,  is  fixing  its  plant  up  to  produce  10,000,000  brick  per  year. 
It  will  also  manufacture  5,000  Denison  block  per  year.  Its 
product  will  be  marketed  by  the  Denison  Block  Company. 

A  permit  was  issued  for  the  construction  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Fourteenth  and  Harrison  streets,  San  Francisco,  of 
a  seven-story  hotel.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  and  steel 
construction  and  represent  an  outlay  of  $80,000.  The  lower 
floor  will  be  divided  into  stores,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
building  will  be  given  up  to  the  hotel,  containing  ninety  apart¬ 
ments. 

The  city  engineer  of  San  Francisco  has  approved  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  and  appur¬ 
tenances  in  the  Junipero  Serra  boulevard  and  adjacent  streets. 
The  cost  of  this  improvement  has  been  estimated  at  $25,000. 

The  construction  work  of  the  Courts  of  Palms  and  Flowers 
at  the  Panama  Exposition  was  awarded  to  the  firm  of  Streh- 
low,  Freese  &  Peterson,  the  consideration  being  $175,202,  by 
the  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  of  the  Exposition. 

A  company  is  being  formed  in  Banks,  Ore.,  by  a  group  of 
local  men  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  brick  and  tile  factory 
in  the  spring.  The  projected  plant  is  to  manufacture  brick 
and  drain  tile. 

J.  B.  Phillips,  superintendent  and  manager  of  the  Carquinez 
brick  and  tile  plants  at  Vallejo,  Cal.,  is  to  be  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shale  Products  Corporation  at  Por¬ 
terville,  Cal. 

The  California  Brick  Company  has  completely  overhauled 
its  plant  at  Decoto,  Cal.,  and  has  installed  the  newest  types 
of  machinery,  including  the  latest  type  auger  machine  for 
making  paving  blocks.  Among  the  new  equipment  are  two 
dry  pans,  a  complete  set  of  recording  instruments,  which  elimi¬ 
nate  all  guess  work  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  products,  large 
Haigh  type  kilns,  consisting  of  seventy-two  chambers  of  a 
length  of  sixteen  feet  each  and  a  capacity  of  100,000  paving 
blocks  per  day,  and  a  large  waste  heat  flue  to  utilize  the 
waste  heat  of  the  kilns  by  carrying  it  to  the  drying  tunnels. 
The  large  storage  yard  is  being  floored  with  brick.  Twenty- 
four  drying  tunnels  have  been  built,  also  of  brick.  When  the 
work  is  completed,  over  two  and  a  half  million  brick  manu¬ 
factured  at  the  plant  will  have  been  used.  The  company 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  paving  blocks,  al¬ 
though  it  is  equipped  for  the  making  of  a  variety  of  clay 
products.  The  company’s  office  is  in  the  Phelan  building  in 
San  Francisco,  and  is  in  charge  of  L.  R.  McKinzie. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  pressed  brick, 


architectural  terra  cotta  and  other  clay  lines,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  San  Francisco  and  works  at  Lincoln,  Cal.,  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  open  offices  and  sales  yards  at  Sacramento,  Cal.  It 
is  understood  that  they  are  considering  a  location  with  good 
railroad  and  other  facilities. 

Paving  brick  seems  to  be  gradually  winning  its  way  in 
San  Francisco  for  street  paving.  The  paving  of  experimental 
blocks  on  Powell  and  First  streets  have  already  been  recorded. 
The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Public  Works  has  now  recom¬ 
mended  the  paving  of  Third  street  for  the  distance  of  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  with  vitrified  brick.  If  this  recom¬ 
mendation  is  carried  out,  this  will  be  the  most  extensive  pav¬ 
ing  brick  work  ever  undertaken  here.  The  cost  of  the  work 
is  estimated  at  about  $85,000,  as  compared  with  $55,000  for 
asphalt  and  $100,000  for  basalt  blocks,  the  two  pavements 
that  have  heretofore  prevailed  in  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Moore,  president  of  the  American  Clay  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  in  Oroville,  Cal.,  for  several 
days,  looking  over  the  ground  and  considering  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  pottery  plant  in  Oroville.  Dr.  Moore  is  inspecting 
samples  of  clay  taken  from  the  ranch  of  Robert  Campbell,  six 
miles  north  of  Oroville,  and  will  have  them  tested  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  value  as  material  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery 
and  brick.  If  the  clay  meets  requirements,  Dr.  Moore  pro¬ 
poses  to  organize  a  company  in  Oroville,  and  the  erection  of 
a  pottery  in  the  near  future  will  be  the  result. 

By  far  the  largest,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  important, 
building  permit  which  has  been  issued  in  Los  Angeles  for  quite 
a  while  was  that  issued  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for 
the  construction  of  a  fine,  modern,  up-to-date  arcade  depot,  to 
be  situated  at  Fifth  street  and  Central  avenue,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  rather  antiquated  structure  now  used  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  trains.  Work  on  the  depot  must  start  within 
ninety  days.  The  new  depot  will  be  of  brick  and  concrete 
construction.  The  main  building  will  be  of  the  Romanesque- 
Doric  type,  and  will  measure  80x572  feet.  Work  on  the  main 
building  is  to  start  at  once,  but  the  train  sheds  will  not  be 
constructed  until  later  in  the  year.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Company  to  have  the  fine  new  building  ready  for 
use  by  1915,  so  as  to  be  in  condition  to  better  accommodate 
the  immense  passenger  traffic  which  the  Panama-Pacific  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  and  the  Panama- 
Pacific-California  Exposition  at  San  Diego  will  attract  to  the 
state. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  SUNSET. 


GROUNDS  FOR  OIL  WILDCATTING. 


Because  in  recent  years  there  has  been  some  oil  pools  dis¬ 
covered  in  parts  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  qpite  a  lot  of  inter¬ 
est  has  been  aroused  in  southwest  Oklahoma  and  Texas  in  the 
matter  of  oil  prospects.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  oil  pools  of 
equal  importance  with  past  discoveries  may  be  found  from 
time  to  time  and  intermingled  with  these  may  be  the  location 
of  lots  of  land  for  wildcatting  purposes,  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  in  cooperation  with  the  Oklahoma  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey,  is  doing  some  geological  work  in  advance  of 
drilling  that  it  may  help  locate  areas  favorable  for  wildcatting 
schemes.  The  results  of  some  field  work  investigating  done 
by  M.  J.  Munn,  are  being  published,  as  Bulletin  547  of  the  Sur¬ 
vey,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  obtained  free,  on  request  to  the 
Director,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PULSOMETERS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  use.  Ask  for  our  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  YorK 
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THE  NORTHWESTERN  TERRA  COTTA  CO. 


No.  1.  Kissel  Motor  Co.,  Chicago 


YOT 


V>  ^  -jfc. 

No.  2.  Farmers’  and  Stockgrowers’  Bank,  Salt  Lake  City 


NORWETA  Terra  Cotta  is  uniquely  equal  to  the  most  exacting  conditions  of  design,  color  and  con¬ 
struction.  Note  the  wide  range  of  conditions  shown  in  the  four  illustrations: 

1.  Shows  the  soft  tints  in  enamel  polychrome; 

2.  The  rugged  qualities  of  granite; 

3.  Typical  terra  cotta  design; 

4.  The  adaptability  of  terra  cotta  in  connection  v\ith  brick  work. 


No.  3.  Carter  Harrison  School,  Chicago 


No.  4.  Empire  Theatre,  Des  Moines 


The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago, 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFaII  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 


The  Standard  Table  the  Country  Over  for  cutting  End  Cut  Brick,  either  solid 
or  hollow.  There  is  nothing  to  equal  it  for  the  Hollows. 


AUTOMATIC  SIDE  CUT  BRICK  TABLE. 


This  table  is  rapidly  being  recognized  as  the  one  that  is  needed  in  many  plants. 
It  is  the  only  successful  one  for  cutting  Tapestry  or  Mat  Face  Brick. 


AUTOMATIC  END  CUT  BRICK  TABLE  WITH  BELT  DELIVERY. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Qual  ity 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


1 
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SPECIAL  AUTOMATIC  HOLLOW  WARE  CUTTER  WITH  TILTED  PLATENS 

Our  latest  contribution  to  the  Clayworking  Industry.  The  tilted  platens  raise  one  corner  of  the 
ware  so  as  to  affect  a  sort  of  shear  cut  which  is  almost  necessary  with  some  tender  clays,  and  also 
permits  of  a  very  small  wire  being  used  which  gives  a  nice  clean  cut.  The  movement  of  the  reel  is 
regulated  by  a  friction  attachment  and  the  movement  of  the  cutting  arms  by  a  cam  attachment  which 
prevents  any  lost  motion  in  the  table  and  gives  an  even  straight  cut  on  either  large  or  small  ware.  Dif¬ 
ferent  customers  who  have  already  used  it  write,  “Don’t  see  how  a  table  can  do  better  work.”  “Leaves 
nothing  further  to  be  desired,”  etc.,  etc. 

Are  you  willing  to  try  it,  Mr.  Reader? 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 

- - - - 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  538  and  539. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 
NORTHWEST. 


BRICK  BUSINESS  in  the  Twin  Cities  promises 
to  be  the  best  in  history  this  year.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  large  structures  to  go  up  in  St.  Paul 
■will  make  a  large  hole  in  the  production  of 
common  brick,  while  the  need  for  enameled 
ware  and  terra  cotta  for  the  different  jobs  will  require  an 
immense  amount  of  these  goods.  And  what  applies  to  the 
Twrin  Cities  is  quite  as  applicable  to  Duluth  and  Superior,  and 
in  a  smaller  way  to  t'he  interior  points  throughout  this  grow¬ 
ing  Northw’est.  Brick  structures  are  being  planned  steadily. 
One  contributing  feature  which  ought  to  help  numerous  in¬ 
terior  yards  is  the  tendency  to  go  into  the  construction  of  the 
consolidated  school  in  place  of  the  little,  old-style,  one-room 
frame  school  house.  The  latter  was  the  little  red  school 
house  of  romantic  memory.  The  new  red  school  house  is  red 
from  the  brick  that  go  into  its  walls  and  not  from  the  paint 
which  is  (placed  upon  its  exterior.  It  includes  from  four  to 
eight  rooms  and  accommodates  a  large  territory.  Pupils  are 
transported  to  it  by  business  teams  from  quite  an  area.  It 
has  all  the  advantages  which  the  city  schools  have,  including 
manual  training  and  domestic  science,  and  often  has,  also,  a 
course  in  agriculture.  It  is  frequently  of  fireproof  construc¬ 
tion,  but,  if  not,  its  brick  walls  will  endure  where  a  frame 
structure  would  go  to  destruction.  These  consolidated  schools 
ate  being  built  in  numerous  points  throughout  Minnesota  and 
the  adjoining  states.  They  naturally  will  make  a  market  for 
common  brick  from  adjacent  yards,  as  well  as  for  ornamental 
hard-burned  brick  for  the  exterior.  Brick  manufacturers  will 
do  well  to  remember  this  step  forward  from  all  standpoints. 
It  substitutes  a  modern  building  for  one  which  is  out  of  date, 
and  offers  a  well  constructed  building  for  one  that  seldom 
was  such.  It  is  a  standing  advertisement  to  the  use  and  worth 
of  brick  and  is  an  invitation  to  the  residents  of  the  community 
to  use  the  same  material. 

The  building  inspector  of  Minneapolis  is  preparing  an  ordi¬ 
nance  looking  to  limiting  the  height  of  buildings  in  the  city  to 
200  feet.  The  proposition  encounters  the  usual  arguments  for 
and  against  it.  Those  against  limiting  the  height  of  buildings 
claim  that  tall  buildings  are  an  advertisement  for  the  city  and 
its  enterprise,  afford  additional  opportunity  to  attract  business, 
offer  a  chance  for  architectural  development  and  in  other 
ways  are  a  good  thing.  Against  it,  is  claimed  that  they  offer 
danger  from  fire,  make  congestion  in  the  streets,  prevent  air 
and  light,  and  finally  are  not  profitable. 

K.  F.  Lott  &  Co.,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  received  the 
contract  to  furnish  terra  cotta  for  the  new  Cat'hcart  &  Max- 
field  business  block  to  be  erected  at  Fourth  and  Minnesota 
streets  in  St.  Paul,  and  for  the  Loebarcade  building  to  be 


erected  at  Fifth  street  and  Hennepin  avenue,  Minneapolis. 
Both  will  be  creditable  buildings. 

Harold  Johnson,  of  Minneapolis,  northwestern  agent  for 
the  National  Fireproofing  Company,  has  added  another  big 
score  to  his  long  list  of  good-sized  contracts.  He  has  the  con¬ 
tract  to  furnish  the  hollow  tile  for  the  sixteen-story  office 
building  to  be  erected  by  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of 
St.  Paul.  The  construction  is  to  be  of  18-inch  flat  floor  arches 
of  hollow  tile,  and  the  steel  columns  and  girders  are  to  be 
covered  with  the  same  material.  The  contract  will  require 
about  200  carloads. 

An  interesting  situation  developed  at  Winona,  Minn.,  re¬ 
cently.  The  county  had  let  contracts  last  year  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  several  concrete  rural  roadways.  The  contractor 
taking  the  work  did  not  carry  it  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
county  officials,  and  finally  the  work  was  taken  in  hand,  and 
the  bonding  company  called  upon  to  make  good.  Bids  were 
advertised  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  included  bids 
upon  brick  roadways  as  well  as  completing  in  concrete.  Much 
to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  county  officials,  the  bids  for 
brick  were  lower  than  for  concrete,  by  about  $1,000  on  a 
$45,000  job.  Owing  to  there  being  some  doubt  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  bids  were  rejected  and  new  bids  ordered.  This  is  a 
good  showing  against  the  claim  that  concrete  construction  is 
so  cheap,  for  when  comparison  starts,  there  is  no  disputing 
that  brick  surpass  anything  in  concrete  roadways  which  can 
be  offered. 

F.  B.  Martin,  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  office  of  the  Twin 
City  Brick  Company,  has  gone  to  Florida  for  a  six  weeks’  stay. 
He  will  visit  a  number  of  prominent  clay  plants  before  re¬ 
turning. 

The  Zumbrota  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Zumbrota, 
Minn.,  recently  filed  a  trust  deed  to  secure  an  issue  of  bonds 
for  $70,000.  They  will  run  for  five  years  and  bear  7  per  cent. 

Further  tests  are  being  made  for  the  clays  available  at 
Valley  City,  N.  D.,  to  establish  the  possibilities  with  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  Valley  City  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  expected 
to  resume-  operations  as  early  as  possible. 

E.  H.  Cobb,  retiring  president  of  the  Minneapolis  Build¬ 
ers’  Exchange,  was  presented  with  a  handsome  gold  pencil 
upon  his  retiring  from  office  recently.  Mr.  Cobb  is  of  the 
local  force  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  and  is  also 
the  retiring  president  of  the  Northwestern  Clay  Association. 
Wherever  there  is  work  to  be  done,  Mr.  Cobb  will  be  found 
helping  vigorously  for  the  cause  of  better  markets  for  clay 
wares.  T.  WIN. 

The  commission  form  of  government  is  not  only  finding 
favor  with  municipalities  here  and  there,  but  even  some  oi 
the  trade  associations  are  taking  it  up.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  National  Box  Manufacturers’  Association,  which  has 
amended  its  constitution  and  taken  on  a  commission  form  ol 
government. 
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ORIGINAL 

Bless 


A  Common  Sense  Application. 


WHY  NOT 

INSTALL  A  BOSS  TEN  HOUR  DRYER? 

The  only  dryer  in  the  world  that  will  dry  brick  exclusively  with  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  that  makes  the  brick. 

The  dryer  that  does  not  have  to  work  at  night. 


THE  BOSS  SYSTEM  OF  BURNING  BRICK. 

Why  not  install  the  BOSS  SYSTEM  of  burning  on  your  kilns  and 
allow  it  to  pay  for  itself  in  the  fuel  saving  effected? 

It  will  reduce  your  fuel  bill  ONE-HALF  and  burn  any  kind  of  brick 
or  clay  ware  with  the  cheapest  coal  slack  or  screenings. 

For  further  particulars  write  to 

John  C.  Boss  Company,  elkhart,  Indiana 

Originators  of  the  principle  of  drying  and  burning  brick 
with  air  under  pressure. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

To  buy  a  brick  plant.  Give  complete 
description.  Address 

LOCK  BOX  No.  697, 

3  tf  dm  Ubrichsville,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

A  good  second  hand  mold  hand  power 
press  for  making  dry  press  brick,  mold 
box  and  dies.  Must  be  in  first  class 
condition.  W.  L.  RYAN, 

3  1  dm  Puryear,  Tenn. 


WANTED. 

Shipping  clerk  and  bookkeeper  by 
shale  brick  plant,  located  on  trolley  line 
in  town  of  100,000.  Must  have  best  of 
references.  Address 

BOX  3— J.  K„ 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  face  or  common  brick  plant. 
Stiff  mud  process  preferred.  Recog¬ 
nized  as  experienced,  efficient,  reliable 
and  successful.  Technical  education. 
Unquestionable  references.  Can  take 
charge  April  15.  Address 

BOX  3— S  C., 

3  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  a  practical  brick  burner. 
Familiar  with  all  types  of  up  and  down 
draft  kilns.  Can  guarantee  98  to  99  per 
cent,  first  class  paving  brick.  Have  a 
new  system  for  the  up  draft  kiln  which 
will  burn  all  hard  brick.  Will  save  fuel 
and  labor.  Address 

C.  R.,  Box  3, 

3  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

I  am  open  for  the  coming  season  to 
accept  position  as  superintendent  or 
head  burner.  Can  make  good  in  facing, 
paving  or  common  brick.  In  burning 
can  produce  the  goods  from  either  up  or 
down  draft  kilns.  Understand  how  to 
manipulate  the  draft  so  as  to  produce 
colored  effect. 

ROBERT  TWELLS, 

3  1  d  Walnut  Hills,  Ill. 


WANTED. 

Small  second  hand  steam  shovel,  % 
dipper,  traction  wheels,  revolving. 

DAN  RIVER  BRICK  CO., 

3  1  dm  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


WANTED. 

A  first  class  man  in  glazes,  one  who 
understands  the  making  of  glazes  and 
color  for  polychrome  terra  cotta.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  3— TERRA  COTTA, 

3  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  salesman  or  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Seven  years’  experience  selling 
common  brick.  Employed  at  present  as 
sales  manager,  but  am  desirous  of 
changing.  Can  give  best  of  references. 
Address  BOX  3 — G.  L.  B., 

3  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  experienced  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  brick 
manufacturing  plant,  salary  $3,000  per 
year. 

THE  ENGINEERING  AGENCY, 
Monadnock  Bldg., 

3  1  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

An  experienced  brick  plant  superin¬ 
tendent,  familiar  with  every  detail  of 
the  manufacture  of  face  or  paving  brick, 
would  like  to  secure  a  position  with 
some  good  concern.  Good  reference. 
Address  L-  !•  H., 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  for  building  and  pav¬ 
ing  brick  plant,  red  shale,  capacity  100,- 
000  per  day.  Give  age,  experience  and 
salary  wanted.  One  that  could  invest  a 
small  amount  of  money  preferred.  Plant 
to  be  operated  with  electricity. 

THOMAS  M.  WILSON, 

Gen.  Mgr.  Milton  Brick  Co., 

3  1  d  Milton,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

Experienced  man  as  superintendent  to 
take  charge  of  and  operate  a  Chambers 
stiff  mud  brick  machine  of  100,000  per 
day  capacity.  Must  be  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  men  and  to  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  burning  and.  manufacturing  of 
repressed  brick  and  hollow  tile.  The 
brick  plant  is  situated  near  the  Raritan 
Bay,  New  Jersey,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  yards  throughout  the  state. 
Give  full  particulars  with  application. 
No  one  but  an  experienced  man  need 
apply.  A.  D.  LYON, 

845  Broad  St., 

3  1c  Newark  N.  J. 


WANTED. 

About  twenty  thousand  second  ham 
board  brick  pallets.  Must  be  in  goo< 
condition.  State  price  loaded  on  cars 
Address  VULCAN  BRICK  WORKS, 

3  1c  Vulcan,  Mich 


WANTED. 

Position  as  foreman  or  burner.  An; 
process,  any  kind  of  kiln,  up  or  down 
draft  or  continuous.  Sick  kilns  doc 
tored;  continuous  my  specialty.  Ad 
dress,  BOX  2— ANGLAIS, 

2  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

First  class  burner  for  burning  pavin 
brick  in  30-foot  round  down-draft  kilm 
Good  opportunity,  none  but  thoroughl 
competent  need  apply.  State  experieno 
references  and  salary.  Address 

BURNER, 

2  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

An  engineer  capable  of  taking  con 
plete  charge  of  engines  and  boilers,  an 
all  brick  machinery,  in  a  three-pan  plan 
and  keeping  them  in  first  class  workin 
order.  Permanent  position  for  a  sobe 
industrious  man  of  mechanical  abilit; 
Plant  out  of  town,  good  living  cond 
tions.  Give  experience,  age,  etc.  Ai 
dress  BOX  3— “CLAY,” 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


ATTRACTIVE  POSITIONS 
For  energetic,  capable,  ambitious 
and  trustworthy  men  of  good  char¬ 
acter  as  traveling  representatives 
to  sell  dryers,  machinery  and  kin¬ 
dred  lines.  Some  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  required.  Salary  from  start 
with  additional  income  limited  only 
by  diligence  of  application.  Ad¬ 
dress,  SALESMAN, 

2  2  I  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

As  superintendent,  by  a  German  cla 
worker,  20  years  of  experience.  Tec 
nical  education.  Several  years  in  U. 
Efficiency  expert  and  fuel  economi: 
Have  solved  most  difficult  problems 
soft  and  stiff  mud,  as  well  as  dry  pre 
process.  Am  energetic,  always  sob* 
ambitious  and  familiar  with  all  deta 
of  manufacture.  Let  me  prove  It.  C. 
also  design  and  erect  complete  nt 
plants  and  construct  kilns.  Highe 
references.  Address, 

BOX  1— PERMANENT, 

1  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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SITUATION  WANTED. 

Fifteen  years’  practical  experience 
building,  operating  and  managing  up-to- 
date  dry  press  and  stiff  mud  plants.  If 
you  want  a  real  man,  write 

G.  H.  A., 

2  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  sewer 
pipe  or  fire  proofing  plant.  Twenty  years 
experience.  First-class  references. 
Knowledge  of  Spanish.  At  present  em¬ 
ployed,  but  desire  change.  Address, 

R.  S.  T., 

3  11  p  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Am  a  No.  1  machinist  and  engi¬ 
neer  as  well,  with  plenty  of  brick  plant 
experience  on  house,  paving  and  fire 
brick.  Will  accept,  subject  to  a  trial  on 
an  expense  basis.  Address 

P.  O.  BOX  201, 

3  1c  Petersburg,  Ill. 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  face  and  paving  brick 
man,  now  employed,  wants  position  with 
a  firm  where  results  count.  Have  made 
good  on  bad  proposition  for  others  and 
can  for  you.  Small  salary  and  commis¬ 
sion  basis  preferred  with  right  firm.  If 
you  are  not  making  good,  I  am  your 
man.  Address  BOX  3  ILLINOIS, 
31c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

A  money  making  tile  plant.  Home  de¬ 
mand  greater  than  can  supply.  Would 
like  to  show  you. 

THE  KRAMB  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

3  1  cm  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brand  new  Steele  No.  4  brick  ma¬ 
chine  with  rotary  auto  cutter  and 

S  sander.  Also  No.  3  granulator.  Ma¬ 
chinery  has  never  been  used.  Great 
oargain. 

MARION  EXTRACT  CO., 

1  2  cm  Marion,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

Dry  press  brick  plant.  Excellent  clay 
ind  shale  suitable  for  making  brick,  tile, 
lollow  ware  and  terra  cotta.  Unlimited 
lemand  for  these  products.  Excep- 
lonal  bargain.  Can  be  bought  for  one- 
hird  actual  worth,  if  taken  at  once. 
Address  BOX  No.  73, 

•  1  cm  Garrison,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE. 

Twelve  thousand  first-class  brick  pal¬ 
lets.  Bargain.  JAS.  C.  RILEY, 
Livingston  Bldg., 

12  4  dm  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Half  interest  in  a  $40,000  stiff  mud 
plant  for  $12,500  to  secure  competent 
manager  at  once. 

W.  F.  STRANGWAYS, 

3  1  cm  Columbia,  Mo. 


FOR  sale: 

One-third  interest  in  a  soft  mud  yard 
at  Los  Angeles.  The  company  owns 
valuable  acreage. 

J.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Pico  Heights,  P.  O., 

3  2  cm  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LOCATION  FOR  BRICK  PLANT. 

Ideal  location  at  Sparta,  Ill.;  3,200 
people  and  no  plant.  Cheap  fuel,  screen¬ 
ings,  30  to  75  cents  per  ton.  Cheap  elec¬ 
tric  power.  Two  railroads.  Good  clay. 

SPARTA  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO., 

3  1  cm  Sparta,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  in  western  Ore¬ 
gon.  Good  town  of  five  thousand.  State 
Agricultural  College.  Climate  unex¬ 
celled.  Fine  market.  Good  reasons  for 
selling.  Address 

W.  C.  CORBETT, 

3  2  cm  Corvallis,  Ore. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Hercules  5-mold  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  30,000  brick  per  day. 
Mold  sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets 
for  seven  days’  run. 

One  Hercules  6-mold  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  35,000  brick  per  day. 
Mold  sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets 
for  six  days’  run. 

Either  outfit  above  at  about  what  pal¬ 
lets  cost. 

SOUTH  MEMPHIS  BRICK  CO., 

3  tf  d  Memphis,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE  AT  GREAT  BARGAIN. 

One  Raymond  No.  777  stiff  mud  brick 
machine,  used  about  one  year;  in  good 
shape. 

One  9-foot  Clearfield  dry  pan,  used 
less  than  one  year,  fully  equipped,  extra 
tire,  extra  screen  plates. 

One  Raymond  Victor  repress,  used 
only  one  month,  just  as  good  as  new. 

The  above  are  for  sale  to  make  room 
for  other  machinery,  as  we  are  chang¬ 
ing  our  plant  for  the  manufacturing  of 
hollow  ware.  Address 

CENTRAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

3  2  d  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  4-mold  Fernholtz  dry  press  brick 
machines  in  running  order.  Extra  mold 
boxes. 

SOUTH  MEMPHIS  BRICK  CO., 

3  tf  d  Memphis,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Bargain.  Brick  and  tile  plant,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio.  Only  plant  in  town;  any  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  will  be  accepted.  Good 
local  demand  for  product. 

J.  N.  STONE, 

2  3  cm  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  bargain.  One  Potts  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  No.  2  disintegrator  and  sander 
and  dumping  table,  24  new  brick  molds, 
belting  and  pulleys.  All  in  good  shape. 

ADAMS, 

11  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Freese  combined  pugger  and 
brick  machine,  300,000  capacity,  has 
made  but  150,000  brick.  One  Freese 
automatic  cutting  table,  60,000  capacity, 
good  as  new. 

CARL  SCHULER, 

3  3  cm  Millersburg,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant,  located  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy  river,  James  City  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Formerly  owned  by  R.  H.  Rich¬ 
ardson  &  Son.  About  30,000  M.  daily 
capacity.  Plant  faces  on  river.  Deep 
water  along  side  of  plant.  To  be  sold 
with  the  plant  there  are  something  over 
400  acres  of  land;  95  acres  of  which  is 
clay  land,  clay  running  to  the  depth  of 
from  30  to  40  feet.  For  particulars 
apply  to 

THE  BANK  OF  HAMPTON,  VA., 

1  3  cm  Hampton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— ENTIRE  BRICK  AND 
TILE  PLANT. 

We  Have  Quit  the  Business. 

Going  at  a  Bargain. 

70  H.P.  Boiler  and  connections,  70 
H.P.  Engine  and  all  trimmings.  Ohio 
Tile  Machine,  all  kinds  of  dies.  One 
Adrain  pug  mill.  Bensing  automatic 
cutter,  tile  and  block.  E.  M.  Freese 
brick  cutter.  Two  Austin  clay  cars,  1*4 
yards.  One  water  tank  and  heater,  3% 
feet  by  28  feet.  About  10,000  white 
pine  brick  pallets,  9  by  36,  with  5-inch 
risers.  One  elevator  platform,  4  by  8 
feet.  Clay  hoist  winding  drum. 

Come  and  look  it  over.  Will  sell  as  a 
whole  or  in  parts. 

J.  W.  EVERAL, 

13c  Westerville,  Ohio. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FOR  SALE. 

Eighteen  thousand  brick  pallets,  Potts 
soft  mud  brick  machine,  disintegrater, 
sander  and  full  equipment,  cheap  to 
quick  cash  buyer. 

W.  W.  PARRY, 

2  2c  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

One  Freese  side-cut  brick  machine, 
one  Williams  patent  crusher,  one  Cham¬ 
bers  pug  mill,  one  Chambers  screw  roll, 
one  62-mold  brick  machine. 

F.  A.  EBERLE, 

2544  Fourteenth  St.,  N.  W„ 

1  3  cm  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant  located  on  R.  R.  R-,  where 
natural  gas  is  available.  Costs  l^c  per 
M  for  power  and  75c  per  M  for  burning. 
Labor  two-thirds  less  than  with  coal. 
Plenty  red  shale  and  clay. 

PORT  ALLEGANY  BRICK  CO., 

2  2c  Pt.  Allegany,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

British  Columbia,  Canada.  Thorough¬ 
ly  modern  stiff  mud  brick  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  excellent  50  acre  shale  deposit. 
On  tide  water,  near  Vancouver.  A1 
market.  For  particulars,  address 
W.  S.  BUTTAR, 

626  Pender  St.,  West, 

1  6  cm  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Can. 


FOR  SALE. 

Cheap,  one  rotary  Freese  cutter,  com¬ 
plete,  with  offbearer  and  several  platens 
for  cutting  different  sizes  of  brick.  This 
cutter  is  in  excellent  condition.  We 
have  replaced  it  with  a  wire-cut-lug 
cutter. 

THE  DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO., 

1307  Sweetland  Bid.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2  3d 


FOR  SALE. 

30,000  capacity  brick  plant  on  Gulf 
coast,  near  New  Orleans.  Unable  to 
operate  personally;  will  name  sacrifice 
price  and  will  retain  interest  if  desired. 
Exposition  in  New  Orleans  and  Panama 
Canal  should  boom  building. 

W.  H.  ALSIP,  Owner, 

133  W.  Washington  St., 

2  2  cm  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  first-class  brick  yard,  situated  in 
Denison,  Iowa.  Only  brick  yard  in  live 
county-seat  of  4,000.  Clay  tested  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  pressed  brick  manufacture. 
Address, 

O.  W.  Emmons,  Manning,  Iowa. 
Or 

R.  P.  Theobald,  Astor,  Iowa. 

2  2  p 


FOR  SALE. 

A  No.  3  Size  Williams  Pulverizer,  in 
good  running  order,  just  right  for  crush¬ 
ing  clay,  has  large  capacity,  having  pul¬ 
verized  300  tons  coal  daily  for  us. 

THE  COLUMBUS  IRON  &  STEEL  CO., 

2  4  dm  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  New  Haven  Soft  Mud  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines,  in  good  condition,  and  will  be 
sold  cheap.  Also  a  large  number  of 
brick  molds.  For  further  particulars, 
Address 

NEW  YORK  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

1  Madison  Ave., 

2  3  cm  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— CLAYWORKERS’  IRON 
CASTINGS. 

Foundry  castings,  prompt  delivery. 
WM.  E.  DEE  CO.,  foundries  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  Chicago  and  Harvey,  Ill. 
All  kinds  clayworkers’  castings,  dies, 
dryer  cars,  grate  bars,  etc.  Main  office, 
30  No.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Big  No.  6  Monarch  brick  machine, 
one  Wellington  mold  sanding  machine. 
These  machines  are  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  Have  made  less  than  one  million 
brick.  Machines  will  bear  the  closest 
inspection.  Address 

MONARCH, 

2  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


CLAY  LAND  FOR  LEASE. 

Eight  miles  from  Atlanta,  Ga.  Lowest 
freight  rate  into  city  and  side  track  into 
property.  The  only  high  class  deposit  in 
vicinity  of  Atlanta.  Contains  material 
for  at  least  350,000,000  brick.  Long 
lease  on  royalty  basis  considered. 

T.  T.  FLAGLER, 

1502  Healey  Bldg., 

3  cm  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE  FOR  CASH. 

All  Like  New. 

Eagle  repress,  manufactured  by 

A.  C.  M.  Co . $250.00 

Daisy  side-cut  brick  table,  A.  C. 

M.  Co.  make .  20.00 

8"  by  10"  block  die,  corrugated 

scoring  . 10.00 

4"  by  8"  block  die,  dovetail,  scor¬ 
ing  new  .  15.00 


6"  by  8"  block  die,  dovetail .  25.00 

8"  by  8"  block  die,  dovetail .  30.00 

4 y2  by  9"  side-cut  brick  die,  lubri¬ 
cating  . 20.00 

214  hy  4i/2"  end-cut  brick  die,  lu¬ 
bricating,  2  stream .  20.00 

J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.  auto  end-cut 

brick  table  .  50.00 

J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.  auto  tile  and 

block  table  . 60.00 


H.  B.  REED  &  BROS., 

3  1  d  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. 

I  Boiler,  14x48,  100  lbs.  pressure. 

1  12x20  Atlas  engine. 

1  10x12  engine. 

1  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.  Triumph  side 
cutting  table. 

ABINGDON  PAVING  BRICK  &  TILE 
COMPANY, 

2  3c  Abingdon,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— AT  A  BARGAIN. 

One  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  No.  4  Stiff 
mud  machine  and  one  smooth  roller 
crusher.  Both  machines  in  A  No.  1 
condition.  Reason  for  selling,  change 
from  a  stiff  to  a  soft  mud.  For  full 
particulars  write  the 

LAUREL  BRICK  WORKS, 
14C  Laurel,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  Perfect  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Limited. 
Plant  and  Works  on  Rideau  canal,  near 
Kingston,  at  Washburn,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada.  Thirty-five  acres  finest  clay  land 
and  plant  in  good  order.  Address  for 
particulars, 

JAMES  H.  THOMPSON,  Sec., 

3  2  cm  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can. 
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FOR  SALE. 

At  Billings,  Mont.,  complete  stiff  mud 
brick  plant,  machinery  made  by  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.  and  in 
first  class  condition. 

AUSTIN  NORTH, 

3  3  cm  Billings,  Mont. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick,  sewer  pipe,  hollow  tile  and  fire 
brick  plant,  located  in  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  city  in  the  Southwest.  Established 
business  for  full  capacity  of  plant.  Good 
reasons  for  selling.  Address, 


TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  one  of  the 
larger  owners  of  the  brick  and  tile 
plant  of  Clippert,  Spaulding  &  Co.  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  the  business  is  offered 
for  sale  in  part  or  as  a  whole;  business 
well  established  on  paying  basis;  no 
debts  or  other  obligations;  only  plant 
in  growing  city  of  over  40,000;  further 
development  of  business  to  meet  local 
and  nearby  demands  almost  unlimited. 
Surviving  owners  prefer  retaining  hold¬ 
ings  if  satisfactory  arrangements  made. 
Address  all  inquiries  to 
C.  D.  WOODBURY,  Secy.-Treas., 

2  3  cm  Lansing,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  second  hand  Monarch  soft  mud 
machine  in  good  condition.  Will  sell 
cheap.  Address  J.  A.  R.,  Box  3, 

3  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Face  brick  plant,  30,000  daily  capacity, 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  Pennsylvania 
railroad  siding;  8  y2  acres  of  finest 
Pennsylvania  red  shale  more  than  100 
feet  thick.  Reasonable  terms.  Full  de¬ 
tails  on  application  to 

W.  B.  TRIMBLE, 

345  Fourth  Ave., 

12  4  cm  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Steam  rack  brick  dryer  compLete, 
with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33-M 
brick;  40,000  feet  of  1-inch  pipe;  5,500 
steel  pallets;  soft  mud  brick  machine; 
clay  disintegrator;  mold  sander;  double 
roll  crusher,  sand  dryer  and  sand  screen. 
All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  For  further  particulars  address, 

F.  H.  EGGERS, 

11  tf  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  30,000  capacity  each  Henry  Mar¬ 
tin  cast  iron  pipe  dryers;  ten  thousand 
No.  12  gauge,  galvanized  (good  as  new) 
pallets;  six  thousand  car  pallets;  yard 
racks  for  420,000  brick;  three  Horton 
Manufacturing  Company’s  Hercules  soft 
mud  machines;  one  Henry  Martin  soft 
mud  machine;  one  hundred  dryer  cars; 
engines;  boiler;  fan;  pipe;  etc. 

THE  BARKWILL  BRICK  CO., 

E.  75th  St.,  So.  of  Kinsman  Rd., 
13c  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  gas  we  offer 
our  complete  brick  plant  for  sale,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  at  bargain  prices,  in¬ 
cluding  a 

No.  2  Thew  Automatic  Steam  Shovel. 

Seventy-five  single  deck  dryer  cars 
(Raymond). 

Engines,  boilers  and  all  other  machin¬ 
ery  and  supplies.  Send  for  a  list  and  let 
us  quote  you. 

TYRO  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 

12  tf  d  Tyro,  Kan. 


BOX  1354, 

2  3  cm  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


If  you  believe  efficiency  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  production, 
there  is  no  place  it  will  show  more  than  in  the  life  and  service 
of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not  use 
material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills,  extend  the 
life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  increased  output  and 
swell  profits? 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high-grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  construc¬ 
tion,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and  bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying. 

Ten  plants,  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central  and 
B.  &  O.  railroads. 

JOS.  SOISSON  FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

General  Office,  Connellsville,  Pa.  Sales  Office,  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager. 


FOR  SALE. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Plant  Complete 
or  in  Lots  to  Suit  the  Buyer. 

The  real  estate,  buildings,  machinery  and  equipment  of  the  Rockaway  Brick 
Company,  located  at  Rockaway,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey. 

Two  (2)  brick  and  one  (1)  frame  building  with  eight  acres  of  land,  seven 
acres  of  which  are  pure,  sharp  silica  sand.  Capacity  of  plant,  22,000  brick  in  ten 
hours. 

Located  advantageously  to  the  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Easterly  Penn¬ 
sylvania  markets;  low  freight  rates.  The  plant  and  equipment  are  in  first-class 
condition. 

.  The  equipment: 

f  Two  150-h.p.  internally  fired  Marine 
type  boilers. 

One,3%"x6'  hot  water  tank. 

One  6x12  Worthington  Pump. 

One  6x12  Nerron  Pump. 

One  10,000  gallon  Caldwell  water 
tank  and  tower. 

One  75-h.p.  Corliss  engine,  10'xl6" 
fly-wheel,  7"  shaft. 

One  Racine  engine,  6x6,  fly-wheel 
3'x8". 

One  2'x6"  square  switchboard. 

Two  16"  belt  conveyors,  60'  centers. 

One  16"  bucket  conveyor,  55"  cen¬ 
ters. 

One  2-h.p.  electric  motor. 

One  16"  bucket  conveyor,  25'  cen¬ 
ters. 

One  6"  bucket  conveyor,  30'  center. 

Two  6"  bucket  conveyors,  25'  cen¬ 
ters. 

One  24'  screw  conveyor,  chain  drive. 

One  14'  bucket  conveyor,  40'  center. 

One  33"  Fuller  Lehigh  pulverizer, 
including  extra  parts. 

One  mule  stand  for  the  above,  20" 
diameter  with  20"  face. 

Lime  grinder,  with  tight  and  loose 
pulleys. 

Offered  complete  at  less  than  ONE-THIRD  ORIGINAL  COST;  or  the  equipment  In  sep¬ 
arate  lots  at  bargain  prices.  Address 

S.  J.  &  E.  M.  Loewenthal,  Owners.  Rockaway,  N.  J. 


One  No.  61  Four-Mold  “White”  up¬ 
right  press,  capacity  2,200  brick  per 
hour. 

Extra  mold  boxes  and  special  molds 
for  bull-nose  brick. 

One  12-mold  “Kommick  Type”  ro¬ 
tary  press,  with  pug  mill,  capacity  2,- 
200  brick  per  hour. 

One  Clayton  Air  Compressor,  6"x6" 
cylinder,  with  15"x33"  compressor 
tank. 

One  6'  diameter  x  72'  long  x  %" 
thick  hardening  cylinder  complete 
with  30"  gauge  track,  safety  blow-off 
and  steam  gauge.  This  is  fitted  with 
a  side  hinge  door. 

Two  3'  inside  diameter  rotary  dry¬ 
ers  complete.  These  are  mounted  over 
brick  enclosed  fire  places. 

Forty  30"  gauge  brick  cars,  5'x3'x4" 
tables. 

Drill  press,  ammeter,  volt  meter,  oil 
tanks,  together  with  all  pulleys,  idlers, 
sprockets,  grinding  rolls,  measuring 
devices,  belting,  shafting,  tools,  hang¬ 
ers,  repair  parts,  etc.,  etc. 

An  abundant  flow  of  pure  water, 
concrete  coal  trestle,  fireproof  lime 
and  color  storage  rooms,  one  million 
capacity  brick  storage  shed. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

LIST  OF  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND 
CLAY  MACHINERY 


Repaired  and  Ready  for  Operation. 


“Clay  Feeders.” 

2  Type  “A”  Rust  Clay  Feeders  and 
Mixers. 

“Stiff  Mud  Machinery.” 

1  Special  New  Eli  Brick  Machine,  ca¬ 

pacity,  75,000  to  100,000  brick  per 
10  hours,  weight,  12,000  pounds. 

2  New  No.  1-A  Michigan  Brick  and 

Tile,  Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines, 
capacity  20,000  brick  or  8,000  4- 
inch  tile  per  10  hours.  Weight  6,- 
000  pounds. 

1  New  Eli,  Jr.,  Medium  Size  Brick  and 
Tile  Machine,  capacity,  30,000  or 
15,000  to  20,000  3-inch  tile.  Weight, 
6,000  pounds. 

1  New  No.  1  Michigan  Disintegrator, 
capacity,  15,000  to  30,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight,  1,500  pounds. 

1  No.  5  Michigan  Disintegrator,  ca¬ 
pacity,  25,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight,  2,200  pounds. 

1  New  Self  Contained  Friction  Wind¬ 
ing  Drum.  Weight,  1,200  pounds. 

1  New  No.  2  Horizontal  Conveyor  and 

Pug  Mill. 

2  New  No.  6  Patent  Curve  Side  Cut 

Cutting  Table. 

1  New  Side  Cut  Cutting  Table. 

1  New  Brick  Conveyor,  15  feet  long, 
18  inches  wide,  28  inches  high. 

1  Second  Hand  Horizontal  Conveyor, 
20  feet  long. 

1  Small  Clay  Testing  Outfit. 

1  New  Michigan  No.  10  Horizontal  Pug 
Mill,  capacity,  100,000  brick. 

37“  New  Brick  and  Tile  Wheelbarrows. 
18  New  Spring  Trucks  Complete. 

1  Bechtel’s  Automatic  Clay  Cutter, 

Side  Cut. 

2  Small  Bechtel’s  End  Cut  Brick 

Cutters. 

1  New  L.  F.  Clark  Side  Cut  Cutting 
Table. 

1  4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1  6-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1  150-H.P.  Single  Cylinder,  Non-Con¬ 
densing,  Double  Sliding  Valve 
Steam  Engine. 

1  80-H.P.  Brownell  Boiler,  Good  Con¬ 
dition. 

1  16x24  Stroke  Single  Cylinder  Atlas 
Steam  Engine. 

1  6x6  American  Blower  Company’s 
Vertical  Steam  Engine. 

1  7x9  Oil  Field  Boiler  Works  Vertical 

Steam  Engine. 

2  36x15  American  Blower  Company’s 

Ventilating  Fans. 

2  24x12  Pressure  Blowers. 

1  36-Stroke  Hills  Deep  Well  pump, 

Good  Condition. 

2  C.  &  A.  Potts  Company’s  Soft  Mud 

Combination  Brick  Machines. 


HELICOID  SCREW  CONVEYOR  is  heavier  stronger  and  better  made  than 
any  other.  Requires  fewer  repairs — no  lapped  and  riveted  joints  to  come 
apart — flight  all  one  piece.  We  are  the  only  people  who  actually  roll  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flight  conveyor  by  either  the  hot  or  cold  rolling  process.  All  other 
steel  conveyors  have  sectional  flights.  Our  No.  38  Catalogue  explains  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Elevating,  Conveying  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co  •  }  Western  L.  Chicago 

Fulton  B!dg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


List  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Ma¬ 
chinery — Continued. 


30  Steel  Frame  Dryer  Cars. 

50  Iron  Clad  Dryer  Cars. 

1  Raymond  Automatic  Cutter. 

1  Lot  of  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines, 
ranging  in  H.P.  from  21/&  to  30. 
The  above  offered  subject  to  prior 
sale  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices; 
if  interested  in  any  of  the  above  line, 
write  or  wire  us  promptly. 

MARION  MACHINE  FOUNDRY  & 
SUPPLY  CO., 

Box  156  Marion,  Indiana 


FOR  SALE. 

Small,  up-to-date  brick  plant.  Trade 
or  lease  to  right  party.  Orders  ahead 
for  over  200,000.  Only  plant  in  20  miles. 
County-seat  population  3,500.  I  have 
no  time  to  see  after  it.  Worth  looking 
into.  C.  E.  CASTLE, 

2  3  cm  Fairfield,  Ill. 


2)-25-27  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
MEMORIALS  IN  STAINED-GLASS 
MOSAIC-MARBLE  -STONE-  GRANITE 
CARVED -WOOD -METAL -ETC- 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Hew  Jeistg  Stale  ttgt, 

RUTGEBS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
,>iactical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
»lay  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
Ven  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
v  ars ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clay  working. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


PATENTS 

secured  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries.  TRADE 
MARKS  registered.  Investi¬ 
gations,  opinions  and  advice  in 
regard  to  patentability  and  in¬ 
fringement. 

WATSON  &  BOYDEN 

Patent  Attorneys 
918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Thoroughly  Equipped  Brick 
Plant  For  Sale. 

In  central  North  Carolina,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  state’s  capital,  a 
fully  equipped  modern  brick  plant,  with  140  acres  of  land  containing  an 
unlimited  supply  of  excellent  clay  which  makes  an  extra  hard-edge  brick,  is 
offered  for  sale  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  plant  is  located  on  a  spur  track  of  the  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY, 
and  also  adjoins  the  State  Central  Highway.  Several  of  the  state’s  most 
enterprising  and  rapidly  growing  cities  are  within  easy  shipping  distance, 
thus  good  markets  are  assured. 

Besides  a  full  equipment  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  two  fire  brick 
lined  and  floored,  down-draft,  round  kilns,  each  of  about  100,000  capacity, 
there  are  several  workmen’s  houses. 

Further  details,  price,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  File  32641-A 
and  writing 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Fvailway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 


(Continued  in  Next  Column.) 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATKNTKD.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3, goo  five-inch  Pots; 
4,ooo  four-inch  “  a, ooo  seven-inch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rock  wood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brief. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Double  Chamber 
and  Double  Arch  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Also  Hot  Air  and  Direct  Heat  Brick  Dryer. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 


Patented  April,  14,  1903  and  September,  8,  1903. 


THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 

Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Burn  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  or  dry  pressed 
brick.  In  proportion  to  capacity  this  is  the 
cheapest  and  strongest  kiln  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  will  give  better  results  than  any 
other  known  kiln. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 
ADDRESS 


Plans  for  Round  Kilns,  also  Single  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns.  Plans  for  taking  the 
heat  from  a  cooling  to  a  green  kiln  for  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  water  smoking  or  to  dryer. 

Write  for  printed  booklet  and  testimo¬ 
nials.  County  and  State  rights  for  sale. 


F-ttl.  Dennis 

1052  Bermuda  St., 
rlOFFOLiK,  VA. 


Phillips  &  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

StephenGirard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

Preclpliaint  Q&S  K5 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 

SS  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dea  n  Bros,  h* 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE 
JARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 

837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 


'Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Eighteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the 
Shawmut  Virtilied  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shaw- 
mut,  Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  your¬ 
self.  Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kiln  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  "Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  "Clays ;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.. 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Waste  Kiln  and  Lngine  Heat  are  Separated  by 

Inside  Fans  on 

The  Improved  Phillips  Drier 

It  is  similar  to  chimney  driers,  and  they  may  be  reinforced  to  dry 
in  one-fourth  the  time  to  save  enclosure,  rails  and  cars;  costs  but 
half  for  erection,  and  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  for  steam  heating 
and  erection  maybe  guaranteed. 

The  heavy  air  of  low  temperature  carries  off  moisture  and  “white¬ 
wash”  salts  by  mechanical  force,  as  March  winds  dry  roads  and  gales 
cover  a  “deck”  with  salt. 

CONDENSER  <3  DRIER  CO. 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Agent  and  Patentee 
413  N.  30th  Street  RICHMOND,  VA. 


He  ParMussGll  mining  &  manufacturing  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 

FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product— Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete, includingiron  work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

^  All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


STd/S  CdS-rt 6/— 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
jrick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
nake  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
aents  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
.pecifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
naterials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
md  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
n  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  cS  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Addrest 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.  $5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

USES  . Henrlch  Rles  5.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley  2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . . 

. Frank  B.  Gilbreath  3.0C 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

. J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  2f 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The 

ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


$  V  %.  * 

'T  ^  Oxide  Tin, 

Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 
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BAIRD  IMPROVED  POTTERY 
MOLDING  MACHINES 

are  built  in  two  sizes,  No.  1  mak¬ 
ing  all  pots  up  to  6  inches  and 
No.  2  all  pots  from  5  inches  up 
to  12  inches. 

You  certainly  want  this  machine 
if  you  are  making  Fower  Pots, 
Carboy  Stoppers  or  any  specialty 
that  can  be  made  in  a  mold. 

We  guarantee  every  machine, 
and  we  live  up  to  it. 

BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFQ.  CO. 

54  Jefferson  Avenue 
DETROIT,  -  MICHIGAN 


GLIHTOK  BRICK  AND  D10RTHR  COLORS 

Unusually  strong  in  pigment. 
Positively  warranted  not  to 
wash  out,  “streak”  or  fade. 
Recognized  everywhere  as 
the  standard  of  Brick  and 
Mortar  Colors. 

Full  particulars  and  prices  gladly  furnished. 

CLINTON  METALLIC  PAINT  CO.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Insist  on  seeing 
this  label. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See  our 

money-saving  club  offers  on  page  161. 

Our  Price 


CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00  ^ 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Current  Literature .  3.00  >- 

Metropolitan  .  1.50 


$6.50 


Value . $10.00  J 


Orders8  to11  T.  8.  RRRDBLL  i  CO.,  IRC.,  iRflianapolls,  iQd. 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 


AT  LOW  COST¬ 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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The  Richardson =Lovejoy 

SCUMMING  AND 

Engineering  Company 

EFFLORESCENCE 

Columbus,  Ohio 

BY 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 

E.LLIS  LOVE.JOY,  E.  M. 

FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

This  is  the  finest  treatise  on  the  subject 
ever  written.  Every  angle  of  the  cause 
and  best  method  of  overcoming  the  scum¬ 
ming  and  efflorescence  on  brick  is  given 
in  details. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 

Economy. 

ONLY  50  CENTS  THE  COPY.  -i 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 

Basis. 

New  Fines  of  Products  developed. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO. 

Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  -  IND. 

“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fife 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


Send  for  Circular  and  Pric#> 
List. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


HARD  PORCELAIN  for  Electrical 


Supplies,  Spark  Plugs,  Etc. 


W  br; 
thii 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1914. 
Thwing  Instrument  Company, 

429  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen — 

We  have  received  your  letter  of 
the  14th  ult.,  in  response  to  ours  of 
the  13th,  and  have  not  written  since 
for  the  reason  that  we  wanted  to 
get  several  burning  records  of  our 
No.  1  kiln  before  again  communi¬ 
cating  with  you. 

We  have  now  done  this  and  are 
very  much  pleased  with  your  Py¬ 
rometer.  and  we  believe  it  will  do  the 
work  we  require,  We  feel,  however, 
that  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  for 
our  purpose  if  the  chart  would  record  to  2600°  Fahr.,  and 
as  you  stated  in  your  letter  that  the  recorder  could  be  cali¬ 
brated  accordingly,  if  we  found  it  desirable  to  do  so.  we 
think  it  best  to  ask  Dr.  Thwing  to  call  on  us  next  week,  if 
convenient,  to  discuss  the  matter.  Yours  very  truly, 

EMPIRE  CHINA  WORKS, 

Per  H.  L.  Jensen. 


Multiple  Record 
Recording  Pyrometers 

ARE  OF  VALUE  IN  CLAY 
BURNING. 

Read  This  Endorsement. 


Empire  China  Works 


If  of  Value  to  Others,  Why  Not  of  Value  to  You? 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  5 


Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  DOLLAR  SAVED  IS  A 
DOLLAR  EARNED. 


TinE  IS  MONEY 

You  can  save  half  an  hour  unloading 
and  haul  25%  more  each  load  with  the 

Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

It  Wont  Chip  a  Brick . 

Used  by  leading  brick  manufacturers 
and  dealers  all  over  the  world. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

Auburndale,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


WEBB  WIRES 


WRAPPED 

Combining  all  the  best 
of  looped  wires  with  the 
Red  Label 


WEAR  WELL 


TWISTED 

SOLDERED 

features  of  other  makes 
superior  quality  of  our 
Piano  Wire. 


The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Send  for  catalogues 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 


Improved  Elevating  &  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,' 


0. 
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MODERN  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK¬ 
ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 


20  Thousand 

We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


=  THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  C0._ 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A.  jr 


FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE,  QUINCY  IMPROVED  GATHERER 


used  in  conection 
with  our  SPECIAL 
CLAY  PLOW 
is  adapted  for 
taking'  clay  or 
shale  from  the 
surface  of  the 
field.  Actual  tests 
and  testimonials 
from  brick,  tile, 
cement  and  pot¬ 
tery  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the 
Union  verify  our 
claim  that  with 
their  use  about 
one-half  of  the 
cost  of  doing  this 
work  can  be 
saved. 

CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 

Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars, 
Transfer  and  Dump  Cars,  Turntables, 
Switches  and  Trackage. 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Go.,  Columbus,  0. 


CLAY  HAULAGE. 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DAVENPORT  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOPIOTIVE 


Small  Size— Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  -will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg  ;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg.;  New  Orleans,  208  Godchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg. ;  Montreal ,  386  St.  JamesSt.;  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DRY  PANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 

5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 

Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Low  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  is 
6x91n.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


WARNING 


During  the  busy  season  of 
1913  it  was  impossible  for 
our  factory  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Mathews  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer. 
Many  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  modern  method 
of  handling  brick  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  waited  too  long 
before  placing  their  order. 

It  won’t  be  our  fault  if 
those  who  are  still  unsup¬ 
plied  fail  to  heed  this  timely 
warning  to  order  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  next  season’s  rush. 

We  are  now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  immediate  delivery 
as  well  as  spring  delivery. 

Give  us  plenty  of  time  and 
thus  avoid  disappointment. 

Picture  shows  the  popular  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer  handling  brick  by  gravity  on  the  slight  grade  of  4% 
— rapidly,  safely  and  economically.  Does  away  with  wheeling  and  reduces  loading  costs  from  25  to  50%.  Also  handles 
building  tile,  conduits,  cement  blocks,  drain  tile,  paving  blocks,  with  equal  speed  and  economy.  No  injury  to  brick.  Elim¬ 
inates  expense  of  wheelbarrows,  repairs  and  laying  of  runways.  Operates  in  any  kind  of  weather,  as  men  are  under 
cover  at  both  ends  of  line.  Will  last  from  eight  to  ten  years  with  very  little  upkeep  expense.  Now  used  in  over  four 
hundred  brick  plants.  Saves  its  cost  in  one 
season.  Any  kind  of  labor  can  be  used,  even 
boys. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation.  Representatives  will  call  if  not  too 
far  from  cities  where  we  have  offices.  Write 
today. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario. 
London,  Eng. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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and  PULLS  the  accum¬ 
ulated  water  and  air 
out  of  your  steam  lines, 
insuring  rapid  circula¬ 
tion.  Enables  you  to 
cut  down  your  boiler 
pressure  on  direct  heating  systems. 


The 

Morehead 
Condenser 
Trap  makes 
its  own 
Vacuum 


Particularly  adapted  for  use  in  connection  with  reduced 
pressure  and  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systems,  Dry 
Kilns,  Dryers,  Fan  Stacks,  Etc. 

Write  for  Particulars  and  Trial  Trap. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  10  Detroit,  Mich. 


STOCKS  CARRIED  IN 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angele* 
Wichita,  Kan.  Memphis,  Tenn.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  Chatham,  Ala. 


Send  For A 
FreeSample  Of 

Gandy  Beltine 

"The Belt  With  the  Green  Tde,e  ’  O 


Examine  it  critically. 
You'll  find  that: 

1.  It’s  madeof  the  fin¬ 
est  grade,  heavy  weight 
cotton  duck, 

2.  It’s  carefully  stitched 
with  a  heavy  thread  imbedd-' 
ed  in  the  fabric,  making  the 
surface  of  the  belt  perfectly 
smooth  and  holding  the  plies 
firmly  together. 

3.  It  has  been  specially  treated  with  a 
secret  oil  process,  which  makes  it  proof 
against  water,  steam,  grit,  dust  or  dry 
heat. 

4.  It  has  been  thoroughly  stretched 
and  carefully  seasoned  before  leaving 
the  factory. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  good  points 
of  GANDY  Belting,  yet  it  costs  but  one- 
third  as  much  as  leather  and  25  per  cent 
less  than  rubber. 

We  have  hundreds  of  letters  giving 
facts  about  Gandy  service  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions.  Shall  we  send  you 
some  of  them? 

The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

749  W.  Pratt  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

New  York  Office,  88-90  Reade  St. 


THE  ALLROUND  BRICK  BELT 

Sawyer  is  adaptable  to  every  class  of  work  in  a  brick  plant.  The  fact  that  it  has  stood  up 
so  successfully  in  this  work  for  years  makes  it  the  recognized  belt  for  Brick  work. 

ABOUT  IMITATION 

It  is  impossible  to  imitate  Sawyer.  We  are  so  secure  in  our  quality  that  we  do  not 
fear  imitation.. 

Turning  out  enormous  quantities,  buying  the  best  materials  in  large  lots,  the  most 
efficient  factory  equipment  and  management,  with 
as  fair  profit  added,  makes  the  Sawyer  the  acme  of 
belt  efficiency  and  economy.  We  repeat  it.  We 
are  so  secure  in  our  quality  that  we  do  not  fear 
imitation. 

Sawyer  Belting  Company 


sKWV£/f 


TRADE 


CANVAS  BELTING 


Cleveland,  0. 


CANVAS  BELTING 
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The  Schaffer  Continuous  Clay  Products  Dryer 


The  principles  underlying  this  dryer  are  such  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  very  best  results  and  at  a  lower  cost  of  production 
than  any  other  dryer  on  the  market. 


Is  the  Solution  of  Your  Troubles. 


Will 

Produce 


High  class  ware. 

Large  saving  in  labor. 

A  saving  in  fuel. 

Evenly  dried  ware. 

Uniform  operation  of  factory. 


It  Will 
Reduce 


Time  of  Drying. 

Cost  of  Drying, 
Labor. 

Complications. 

Delays. 

Cost  of  maintenance. 
Scumming  of  ware. 


Broken  ware. 

Cracking  of  ware. 

It  Will  Labor  to  a  large  extent. 

Eliminate  All  dryer  cars. 

All  transfer  cars  and  turntables. 
All  tracks. 


The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company 

T  I  F  R  I  IN  .  (Incorporated)  O  1  I  I  O 

SEECO  SYSTEMS  SECURE  SUCCESS 


Special  Mold  Box 

In  The 

Fernholtz  Brick  Press 

The  Mold  is  the  heart  of  a  brick 
machine  and  our  press  is  fitted 
with  a  specially  designed  mold 
box  which  produces  bricks  with 
sharp,  straight  edges  and  corners. 
The  Mold  Box  being  assembled 
before  placing  it  in  the  machine 
makes  it  possible  to  change  molds 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Our  press  has  many  other  spe¬ 
cial  features  which  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  catalog  which  we 
want  to  send  to  interested  parties. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Cut  Your  Loading  Cost! 


THE  WADSWORTH  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

of  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  write  that 
their  loading  cost  for  6,000  brick 
was  formerly  $18.25  per  day  when 
loading  by  hand.  Since  installing 
their 

18-B  BUCYRUS  REVOLVING  SHOVEL 

they  have  cut  this  cost  ten  dollars 
a  day,  which  includes  the  items  of 
interest  and  maintenance.  This 
is  a  saving  that  can  be  estimated, 
but  the  biggest  saving,  that  effected 
by  the  assurance  of  steady  output, 
despite  weather  conditions,  ineffi¬ 
cient  labor,  etc.,  is  impossible  to 
estimate. 


If  Wo  Can  Do  it  for  'Them  We  Can  Do  it  for  \"ou! 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


0  BUCYRUS  COMPANY  0 

P.  O.  Box  T,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DULUTH 

BIRMINGHAM 


Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


! 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free. 
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This  superb  self-pronouncing-  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding  with  The  Clay- Worker  for  1914,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,  an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 
Absolutely  Flexible 

reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges, 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL^ 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 
CHARLES  MORRIS 

Tn  OfTi CC*  telIs  you  k°w  to  divide  each  word  into  syllft- 

IH  L11C  V-/I1ICC  bles;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter;  gives  abbreviations;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School  clear  definitions  admirably 

fit  it  for  this  purpose.  The  hold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 

Printed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 


This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open.  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  xij  ins. 
Size  when  closed  sJ-  x  8J  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


Among  the  noteworthy  improvements  are  the  following* 

It  Contains  All  the  Words  in  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use,  in- 
eluding  the  many  new  words  that  have  recently  come  into  use.  The 
definitions  are  accurate  and  reliable  and  embrace  all  distinctions  and 
shades  of  meaning. 

Words  Divided  into  Syllables.  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla¬ 
bles  in  the  manner  employed  by  the  best  writers. 

The  Proper  Uce  Of  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated. 
Proper  nouns  begin  with  capital  letters,  common  nouns  begin  with 
small  letters. 

The  Pronunciation,  of  Each  Word  is  shown  by  a  clear  and  properly 
accented  system  of  phonetic  spelling. 

The  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  are  given,  with  the  words  themselves 
following  the  definitions  instead  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 
method  of  placing  them  in  a  separate  list  in  the  appendix. 

Each  Word  and  Its  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 
sumx  words  and  prefix  words  being  crowded  in  with  the  definitions, 
an  expedient  used  to  save  space,  but  with  a  loss  of  clearness  and 
utility. 

Many  Other  Necessary  Features  Useful  in  Ilome,  School  and  Office, 
includmg  Rules  for  Pronunciation;  Dictionary  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
of  Names  of  Men  and  Women;  of  Mythological  and  Classical  Names; 
of  Forms  of  Address;  of  Popular  Titles  of  Cities  and  States;  of  Impor¬ 
tant  Persons,  Places,  Monuments;  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases,  Collo¬ 
quialisms,^  Quotations  and  Significant  Words  and  Phrases  frequently 
met  with  in  Literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board;  Maps  of  the  World  and  of  the  United  States  in 
Colors;  Flags  of  All  Nations  in  Colors. 

lOOO  PAGES  SIZE  51  x  8}  INCHES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLB 

The  French  Morocco  binding 
is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  iD’ury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (inc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 
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The  Mold  That  Made  Wellington  Famous 

l| 


Do  your  molds  split?  Our  air-dried  Cherry  or  Maple  will  not.  Do  your  partition 

curl?  Ours — securely  rivited — will  not. 

As  Perfect  as  a  Mold  can  be  Made. 

Your  order  for  five  or  five  hundred  will  have  the  same  careful  attention. 

“Let  Us  Quote” 


irons 


I 


, 


y 


y 


Clay  Conveyor  For  Wet  or  Dry  Clay 


Built  in  Any  Desired  Length  or  Width. 


Showing  Detail  of  Top  of  Conveyor  with 
Heavy  Gearing. 


Notice  the  rolls— in  three  parts,  center  one  slightly  concave 
and  an  independently  revolving  flange  at  each  end  (which  carry 
the  sides  of  the  belt  without  friction)  forming  with  the  belt  a 
trough  from  which  no  clay  can  spill. 

An  open  “cage”  at  bottom  on  which  the  clay  cannot  pack  un¬ 
der  the  belt  as  on  a  solid  pulley,  and  which  is  adjustable  to  take 
up  slackness  in  belt. 

Belt  of  best  heavy  stitched  canvas,  which,  to  give  best  re¬ 
sults,  should  run  about  90  ft.  per  minute. 


“LET  US  QUOTE” 


Showing  Detail  of  Bottom  of  Conveyor 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices . 


THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  BricK  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 


With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  BricK  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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“New  Haven"  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  estimates  for  a  complete  plant  or  any  portion  of 
one.  We  can  furnish  machinery  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  construction  for 
soft  mud  plants  of  any  capacity  at  reasonable  prices.  Shafting-,  hangers,  bearings, 
pulleys,  gearing  and  machine  work  of  all  description. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Endurance  the  Crowning  Quality 

The  •' NeW  HaVen ”  Horizontal  tBric%  Machine  is  the  Strongest 
Soft  Clay  *Bric%  Machine  in  the  World. 

It  is  adapted  to  work  any  clay  and  is  suitable  for  any  yard,  large  or  small,  that 
uses  steam  for  motive  power.  The  brick  made  on  it  are  solid  and  square,  having 
smooth  surfaces  and  sharp  corners.  For  Quantity  and  Quality  of  production  we 
challenge  comparison  with  any  machine  built.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  really 
limited  only  to  the  facilities  for  handling  the  brick  as  they  are  made. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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POTTS 

SELF-STRIKING  SOFT  MUD 


and 

FIRE  BRICK  MACHINE 


Simple,  strong  and  durable. 

Se!f=striking,  never  fails,  and  is  always  01  the  job. 
No  working  parts  under  machine  or  in  the  clay. 


i 


STV¥¥¥Y¥¥9¥TTTTTTYlit 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Start  the  New  Year  Right  and  purchase  machinery  from 
us  and  you  will  always  be  Satisfied,  as  all  machinery 
manufactured  by  us  (C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.)  is  guaranteed. 


Vertical  Brick  Machine 


Style  “A”  and  “P” 
Disintegrator 


Style  “A”  Mould  Sander 


Style  “P”  Compound 
Disintegrator  and  Crusher 


Style  “P”  Roller-Crusher 


Style  “B”  Winding  Drum 


Double  Deck  Truck 


Clay  Elevator 


Single  Deck  Truck 


Write  us  for 
Prices. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


If  It’s  to  be  Had 
We  Have  It. 


Side  Dump  Car 


No.  6  Barrow 


Double  Geared  Pug  Mill 


Single  Geared  Pug  Mill 


The  Potts  Rocker 
(irate 

For  any  size  fire  box 
on  boiler  or  kilns 


Feeder  or  Granulator 


Mule  Truck 


Bottom  Dump  Car 


No.  2  Barrow 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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y~HE:  C L>-ri  test ^21 


Steele  No.  6  BricK  Machine,  Capacity  50,000  to  150,000 

This  machine  has  only  two  gears  and  four  bearings — a  reduction  of  three  bearings,  two  gears,  and 
one  shaft,  as  compared  with  most  machines  of  large  size. 

The  bearings  are  very  large — from  inches  x  15  inches  to  9  inches  x  18  inches. 

The  friction  clutch  pulley  runs  loose  on  a  75/&  inches  x  18  inches  bearing.  Clutch  cast  steel. 

The  gears  are  very  large,  thereby  reducing  tooth  load  and  side  strain  on  bearings  to  a  minimum ; 
therefore  reducing  power  required,  wear  and  tear  to  a  minimum. 

Gears  are  cut,  pinion  being  steel.  Housed  and  run  in  oil  bath. 

Thrust  bearing  of  most  approved  design,  in  front  of  gear;  end  thrust  cannot  break  frame.  Outer 
end  of  auger  shaft  supported  on  out-board  stand,  thereby  getting  distance  between  bearings,  and  again 
reducing  side  strain  and  friction. 

Sills  are  very  heavy  “I”  beams  with  heavy  channel  for  side  strain. 

Machine  can  be  taken  to  pieces  without  elevating  any  part;  will  run  equally  well  in  either 
direction. 

Cutter  driving  mechanism  entirely  separated  from  more  important  wearing  parts,  and  get  any 
speed  in  either  direction. 

A  close  examination  will  reveal  many  interesting  points. 

Approximate  weight,  20,000  lbs.  Power  required,  from  fifty  to  eighty  h.  p.,  depending  on  clay 
and  capacity  desired. 

Owing  to  the  slow  speed  of  the  gears,  the  auger  shaft  can  be  run  about  one-third  faster  than 
usual,  giving  a  corresponding  greater  capacity  without  undue  wear  and  vibration. 

This  machine  will  appeal  to  large  manufacturers,  who  almost  invariably  have  had  trouble  with 
double  geared  machines,  on  account  of  excessive  speed  and  tooth  load,  causing  a  jar  that  crystalizes 
the  shafts,  throws  ofif  grease  and  causes  undue  wear,  breakage,  noise  and  loss  of  power. 

NOTE — The  engine  (or  motor)  speed  and  the  auger  shaft  speed  are  fixed  speeds,  and  the  less 
driving  mechanism  between  them,  the  less  power  will  be  required,  etc. 

For  further  information  address 

J.  C.  STEELE  6  SONS 

STATESVILLE.,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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SIX  SIZES  Brick  Machines.  Also  End  and  Side-Cut  Cutters, 
Pug  Mills,  Disintegrators,  Granulators,  Hoisting  Drums,  Clay 
Cars,  Brick  Trucks,  Tile  Machines,  Kiln  Doors  and  Grate  Bars. 

I .  v  Also 

STEELE  BRICK  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


C.  N.  Adams,  Alexandria,  La.,  Oct.  29, 1913:  “The  brick  machinery  I  purchased 
of  you  last  January,  consisting"  of  No.  4  Machine  with  Cutter,  No.  4  Pug  Mill,  No.  4 
Disintegrator,  and  your  Even  Feeder,  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  The  Feeder  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  I  have  made  more  than  four 
million  brick,  and  the  only  repairs,  if  they  could  be  called  such,  has  been  for  the  die. 
I  can  most  heartily  recommend  your  line  of  machinery,  and  wish  also  to  say  that 
your  company’s  courteous  treatment  is  highly  appreciated." 

J.  C.  STEELE.  <S  SONS  : :  Statesville,  N.  C. 

1  ^ = 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THIS  BOOK  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  oeen  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer  one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

Price  -  -  -  $1.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  $  CO.  ^  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Three  Cheers 
for 

“Old  Eli” 


Our  Latest 
Improved 
Medium  Sized 
Machine 


Mixes  and  Pugs  the 
Clay  Thoroughly. 


Has:  Safely  hinged  nose-piece; 

Steel  shafts,  extra  long  bearings; 

Soild  frame  and  tub. 

Needs  practically  no  repairs,  wearing  for  years 


Length,  8  ft.  6  in. 

Width,  36  in. 

Height,  37  in. 

Height  Pug 

Mill,  56  in. 

Width  Pug 

Mill,  36  in. 


Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 


Special  “Eli”  Brick  Machine 

Capacity,  75,000  to  100,000  per  10  Hours. 

t  Length,  10  ft.  10  in.;  Width,  4  ft. 

Height,  3  ft.  8  in.  to  Bottom  of  Pug  Mill.  Approximate  Weight,  12,000  lbs. 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 


Makes  30,000  or  more  First-class  Brick  Daily. 

Makes  8,000  to  12,000  3-in.  Tile  Daily. 

Horsepower  required  20  to  25;  Approximate  weight  6,000  lbs. 
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The  Man  Who  Gets 
Our  Catalog 
Can  See  These: 

“LITTLE  ELI” 

Our  Smallest  Machine  for 
Brick,  Tile,  Etc. 

Capacity: 

18,000  or  over  first-class  brick,  or 
8,000  to  12,000  3-in.  tile  daily. 

Thorough  mixer.  Positive  feed. 

SELF=CONTAINED 
FRICTION 
WINDING  DRUM 

Strongly  made,  iron  frame,  cast 
solid — self-contained  bearings. 

One  lever  operates  friction  pul¬ 
ley  and  the  brake  which  keeps 
car,  loaded  or  empty,  under  per¬ 
fect  control. 

(Also  made  with  wooden  frame.) 

BIG  GIANT  REPRESS 

Made  in  3  Sizes 

For  common  size  building  brick. 

Made  wholly  of  steel  and  iron — 
one  steel  lined  die  of  ordinary 
size  furnished  with  each  press. 

TILE  BARROW 

Wheel  Barrow 

Designed  for  wheeling  tile  or 
brick  to  and  from  kiln. 

Weight,  100  lbs. 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTERS 

No.  25  Marion  Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Cutter; 

No.  15  Marion  Automatic  End  Cut  Brick  Cutter: 

No.  35  Marion  Automatic  Tile  Cutter. 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 


NO.  1=A 

BRICK  &  TILE  MACHINE 

With 

Upright  Pug  Mill 

Not  only  pugs  clay  better,  but 
improves  quality  and  quantity  of 
output.  Gives  a  strong,  steady, 
positive  feed. 

“NO.  2=B” 

With  Upright  Pug  Mill 

(Tight  and  loose  pulleys) 

NO.  1=A  AND  NO.  2=B 

Brick  and  Tile  Machine 

(Square  hopper) 

LITTLE  GIANT 
REPRESS 

Surpasses  all  others  in  simplicity 
of  construction,  hence  less  liable 
to  get  out  of  repair. 

SPRING  TRUCK 

Does  Not  Break 

Designed  especially  for  brick  and 
tile.  Best  truck  on  the  market. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkek. 
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Wring  Out  The  “Old” 
Ring  In  The  “New” 


One  Day’s  Shipments  of  Marion  Blowers 


THE 

“MARION 

WAY” 

Saves  5%  to  10% 
Fuel. 

Prolongs  Life  of 
Boilers. 

Saves  Cost  of  Steam 
Hose. 

Cleans  Flues  and 
Keeps  Them  Clean. 


The  “New”  Marion  Way 


A  Flue  should  be  Clean  at  All  Times; 

OTHERWISE 

It  is  NOT  a  Flue! 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 


Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg. 


P.  O.  Box  156 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


Has  Everything  Other  Orates  Have  and 
A  “Side=wise”  Action  ALL  ITS  OWN 


THE  SHEAR=KLEAN  GRATE 

What  do  you  know  of  this  “side-wise”  action?  Why  isn’t  the  Shear-Klean  the  very  grate  you  need?  IT  SAVES  MONEY! 
Doesn’t  the  use  of  cheapest  grade  clinkering  coals  interest  YOU? 

Does  your  present  grate  effectually  remove  non-combustible  and  clinker  forming  materials  from  beneath  the  fire-bed, 
without  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the  live  coal  fire  above?  The  Shear=Klean  Does!! 

A  Shear-Klean  catalog  means  a  Shear-Klean  Orate!  Will  you  write  for  one? 

“Mechanical  Engineers  Know.”  ASK  THEM. 
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If  You’re  Off  Your  Regular  Feed 

10  Bricks  Per  Hour, 

STOP  HERE!! 


In  This  Rust  Clay  Feeder  and  Mixer 

The  feed  is  so  regulated  that  it  does  not  vary  1  0  brick  per  hour. 

Has  a  capacity  of  from  1  0,000  to  1  00,000  brick  per  day,  quan¬ 
tity  being  regulated  at  will  by  raising  or  lowering  the  end  feed  gate,  or 
by  increasing  or  lessening  speed  of  the  pulley. 

Req  uires  only  about  2  horsepower  to  operate  full  load,  and  this 
power  is  more  than  saved,  because  of  steady  and  even  feed. 

Did  you  think  enough  of  your  business  to  be  interested  in  SAV¬ 
ING  that  FIVE  DOLLAR  BILL? 

WE  haven’t  heard  from  you!  WHY  NOT  RIGHT  NOW? 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  High  Cost  of  Digging 

Can  he  Reduced  to  a  Minimum  by  Using  a  Thew  Shovel 


Type  4  Thew  Shovel,  Owned  by  The  Mason  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa 


This  shovel  is  digging  the  shale  for  three  plants  using  500  tons  daily. 


The  ledge  of  rock  just  above  the  dipper  teeth  is  two  feet  thick  and  24  feet  above  the 
pit  floor.  The  shovel  removes  this  rock  and  casts  it  aside  as  it  progresses. 

Figure  the  daily  cost  with  the  usual  Thew  Shovel  crew— one  man  on  the  shovel  and 
one  man  on  the  ground,  adding  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  to  cover  cost  of  fuel,  repairs,  etc. 
Compare  this  cost  with  your  present  pit  costs. 


The  Thew  shovel  and  results  being  secured  therewith  merit  your  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  _ _ 

250  Thew  Shovels  are  now  operating  in  brickyards.  Some  of  them  are  near  you. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  list  of  owners. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO. 

LORAIN,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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EFFICIENCY  and  ECONOMY 


are  the  all-important  characteristics  of  a  successful  dryer.  To  be  efficient  it  must  turn  out  the  ware 

thoroughly  dry,  and  its  economy  consists  in  doing  this  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  In  these  two  important  features  the  « 


Waste  Heat 

are  as  nearly  perfect  as 
it  is  possible  to  be. 
The  installation  of  one 
of  these  dryers  will 
bring  you  the  complete 
satisfaction  that  they 
are  giving  wherever  in¬ 
stalled.  It  will  cut 
your  drying  cost  very 
materially  and  stop 
forever  the  practice  of 
setting  wet  or  semi¬ 
dry  ware.  In  a  word, 
it  will  put  this  feature 
of  your  business  on  a 
profit-making  basis,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  it  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  source  of 
loss.  Have  you  re¬ 
ceived  your  copy  of 
“Modern  Methods  in 
Drying  Clay  Ware”? 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Radiated  Heat,  Metal  Radiation  or 


Rehabilitating  old  and  inefficient  dryers  is  a  specialty 
with  us.  We  can  guarantee  lower  drying  costs  and 
greater  capacity.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  business. 


Justice  Clay  Products  Dryers 


THE  GOLDNER 
TILE  TRIMMER 

Patented 

Your  drain  tile  will  find  a 
more  ready  sale  if  they  are  free 
from  ragged  edges,  cracked 
ends  and  are  perfectly  round. 
The  Goldner  Tile  Trimmer  will 
accomplish  this  in  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner;  and  will  do 
it  on  any  size  drain  tile  from 
3*/2  in.  to  12  in.  inclusive.  Tile 
trimmed  on  this  machine  can 
be  handled  more  easily  than 
when  they  are  rough,  and  this 
means  greater  capacity  out  of 
your  workmen. 

Write  us  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  You  will  find 
the  latter  very  attractive. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Selling  Agents 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press 
The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher 


A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catatogue. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  “Mentz”  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 
meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 
country. 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 
can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 

fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 

Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 

Write  for  information. 


the  g.  b.  mentz  CO 

\A/allk:ill,  N.  Y. 


BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 


Every  ClayworKer  in  the  Land  Should  Have 
a  Copy  of  Prof.  Bleininger’s  Booh 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  CLAYS 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent.  This 
comprehensive  book  should  be  in  every  clayworker  s  library. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Page 

Preface  . 3 

Table  of  Contents .  4 

CHAPTER  I. 
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—Lime  Compounds— Sulphur— Carbon— Oases  7 
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Watersmoking— Expulsion  of  Hygroscopic  Water 
—  Temperature  Required  —  Controlling  Kiln 
Temperature .  25 
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lation  Between  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Clay 
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Coloration  —  Segers  Division  of  Clays  — Various 
Colors  Obtained  in  Red  Burning  Clays  Under 
Oxidizing  and  Reducing  Conditions  —  Blue¬ 
smoking  —  Colorations  Possible  in  Cream  or 
Buff  Burning  Clays— Producing  Green,  Brown, 
Grey,  Golden  and  Flashed  Brick .  46 
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Artificial  Brick  Colors — Magnetic  Oxide — Hem¬ 
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Price  $2.00 


Sold  Only  by 

T.  A.  RANDALL  «S  CO 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


W 


$2 
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DESIGNERS  BUILDERS 

OF 

COMPLETE  CLAYWORKING  PLANTS 


Consulting  Engineers  for  Drying 
CLAY  PRODUCTS 


SEND  FOR  OUR  RECENT 
PUBLICATION 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Company 

417  So.  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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STEVENSON’S 

WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Our  Presses 

* 

Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 

Just  landed  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  “from  Missouri”? 

If  you  want  a  new  press 
COME  at 

OUR  EXPENSE 

and 

Well  Show  You 


Presses  Going 
Like  Hot  Cakes 


NEVER  WERE 


Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 

No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 


Here— YOU— LISTEN 


If  in  the  market  for  pans  or 
presses 

COME 
At  Our  Expense 

and  let  us  show  you  what  our 
machinery  is  doing  in  the  BEST 
PAYING  plants  of  the  country. 


Write  us  you  are 
coming  and  when. 


Our  Machines 


are 


BUSINESS 


If  that’s  what  you  mean, 

COME 


If  not— DON’T 


DRAIN  TILE  MACHINES 

We  build  and  guarantee  both  upright  and  horizontal  patterns 
in  several  sizes,  and  can  furnish  you  with  just  the  proper  machine 

to  suit  your  clay,  your  methods 
and  your  local  conditions.  Brewer 
Dram  Tile  Machines  are  the  old¬ 
est  and  the  newest;  are  built  by 
people  who  have  been  at  it  for 
50  years  and  know  how  to  do  it. 


w 


-  •  • 


We  also  build  Horizontal  Brick  Machines,  Automatic  Cutters, 
Crushers,  Pug  Mills,  Feeders,  Dry  Pans  and  a  full  line  of  stiff- 
mud  machines. 


a. s /v  fok  complhtb  catalog. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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We  manufacture  smaller  sizes  built 
along  the  same  lines. 

Arbuckle  &  Company  machinery 
is  carefully  and  conscientiously  built 
of  high  grade  material  by  skilful  trades¬ 
men  after  correct  designs.  The  pur¬ 
pose  in  view  being  to  give  long  and 
satisfactory  service,  rather  than,  with 
the  object  in  mind,  that  it  is  to  sell  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  future. 

When  you  buy  from  Arbuckle  & 
Company  you  buy  from  men  who 
have  the  reputation  of  making  de¬ 
pendable  goods,  men  in  whom  you 
can  place  your  trust. 

Purchasers  of  Arbuckle  &  Company 
machinery  are  satisfied. 


Minnesota  Farmers’  Brick  and 
Tile  Company. 

Manufacturers  of 

Drain  Tile,  Hollow  Building  Tile,  Silo  Blocks 
and  Brick. 

Austin,  Minn.,  August  28th,  1913. 

ARBUCKLE  &  CO., 

Rushville,  Ind., 

Gentlemen: — 

In  Feburary,  1910,  we  installed  one  of  your  6-D  Brick  & 
Hollow-ware  Machines,  one  of  your  12-ft.  Granulators;  one 
of  your  14-ft.  Pug  Mills  and  one  24-in.  Heavy  Duty  Disin- 
grator. 

We  make  on  your  auger  machine  the  various  sizes  of  Fire 
Proofing,  Building  Blocks,  Drain  Tile  and  Silo  Blocks,  to¬ 
gether  with  Side  Cut  Brick  and  Hollow  Brick. 

We  wish  to  say  for  your  machinery  that  it  is  giving  us 
satisfaction  in  every  way.  We  are  pleased  with  quality  of 
ware  and  can  easily  get  all  of  the  capacity  we  are  able  to 
handle. 

The  machines  are  all  light  running,  and  put  us  to  little 
expense  for  repairs.  We  heartily  recommend  your  mach¬ 
inery  to  clayworkers  wanting  good  ware  and  lots  of  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MINNESOTA  FARMERS’  BRICK  &  TILE  CO,, 

W.  H.  Gleason,  Jr.,  Secy. 


THE  ARBUCKLE  6-D  MACHINE 


THAT  HAS  A  REPUTATION 


Write  us  for  full  particulars. 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 

RUSHVILLE,  -  INDIANA 


Used  in  the  largest  and  most  successful  plants.  Wonderful 
capacity.  Built  for  service. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE  COST  OF  SHALE 

IS  AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR  IN  THE  WORKING 

OF  ANY  CLAY  PLANT. 


* 


Production  costs  in  getting  shale  from  the  bank  to  the  dust  bin  are 
large  or  small,  according  to  the  methods  used.  The  labor  cost  of  blasting, 
sledging,  crushing,  grinding,  etc.,  together  with  dynamite,  is  a  factor  of 
expense  that  eats  a  hole  in  the  profits. 

The  Powell  Patented  Shale  Planer,  a  one  man  machine,  cuts  shale 
up  fine,  thoroughly  mixes  and  automatically  loads  in  clay  cars.  If  you 
want  maximum  profits,  investigate  this. 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 

RUSHV1LLE,  -  INDIANA 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkib. 
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Why  these  six  Represses  are  all  “‘Cantons” 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILLS. 

July  5th,  1913. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — A  year  ago  last  March  we  in¬ 
stalled  our  first  Bonnot  Repress.  The  lining 
of  the  die  box  outwore  three  of  the  kind  we 
were  using,  and  this  among  other  advantages, 
induced  us  to  put  in  five  Bonnot  Presses  on  the 
yard  we  rebuilt  this  spring.  These  five  have 
repressed  on  an  average  of  16,000  blocks  each 
since  their  installation  in  March. 

We  consider  the  Bonnot  Represses  the  best 
constructed  Repress  we  have  seen.  The  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  taking  up  lost  motion  is  one 
of  their  particular  advantages. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr, 

General  Manager. 


Dies  Wore 
Three  Times 
As  Long 


Best  Means 
of 

Taking  Up 
Lost  Motion 


Several 

Interesting 

Features 

of  the 

Canton 

Repress 


When  you  buy  a  repress, 
you  want  a  machine  that 
will  give  you  a  good 
smooth  brick  of  good 
density.  You  want  a 
machine  that  has  as  few 
parts  as  possible  with 
the  wearing  parts  above 
the  die  and  out  of  the 
dirt — a  quick  and  con¬ 
venient  method  of 
changing  the  dies,  and 
an  easy  way  of  adjust¬ 
ing  pressure  and  thick¬ 
ness.  You  want  adjust¬ 
ments  for  taking  up 
wear,  and  a  smooth 
running  machine. 


The  Canton  Repress  is 
all  of  that — and  more. 


The  Bonnot 
Company 

Canton  Ohio 

909  N. Y.  Life  Bldg.  Kansas  City 
211  Higgins  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Why  is  BONNOT  Machinery  used  in  the  LARGEST 
and  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CLAY  PLANTS?  Ask  the 

men  who  use  it. 
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No  10  Auger  Brick  Machine 

Capacity  7,500  Brick  Per  Hour 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 

Especially  adapted  for  Making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic  Cutting 
Tables,  Presses,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators,  Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  ad  on  page  348. 
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Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


This  cutter,  which  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  is  built  in  two  Models  “T  50”  and 
“T  60”  for  capacities  up  to  12,500  brick  per  hour  or  more.  The  design  is  extremely  simple 
fnd  substantial.  It  embodies  many  of  the  well  tried  features  of  our  Rotating  Automatic 
Cutters. 

The  cutting  frame  carries  only  one  set  of  cutting  wires  and  has  a  swinging  movement, 
avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts.  It  is  actuated  by  cranks,  driven  by  a 
single  gear  and  pinion,  giving  a  smooth,  quiet  starting  and  stopping  of  the  cutting  stroke. 
The  frame  remains  stationary  between  cuts,  affording  ample  time  to  renew  broken  wires. 

The  platens  are  very  easily  removed  and  replaced  when  the  thickness  of  cut  is  to  be 
changed.  Four  bolts  hold  the  platen  in  place.  When  these  are  removed  it  can  be  lifted 
straight  up,  between  the  end  castings.  Only  a  few  minutes  required  to  make  the  change. 

An  upper  platen  (Dunn  Patent)  can  be  furnished  to  insure  smooth  upper  edges  on  the 
brick.  This  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column  after  the  cut  is  completed  and 
is  returned  to  position  in  time  for  the  next  cut,  avoiding  any  tendency  for  the  column  to  be¬ 
come  wedged.  Solves  the  problem  of  making  smooth  edge  brick  on  a  reciprocating  cutter. 

Either  Model  is  made  to  suit  a  variety  of  work.  %  The  “T  60”  is  built  special  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  sizes  of  fireproofing,  etc.  These  cutters  can  also  be  especially  arranged 
for  cutting  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


We  build  rotating  automatic  cutters  in  various  sizes  and  capacities.  They  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  for  solid  brick  of  ordinary  sizes,  also  for  hollow  ware,  fireproofing,  radial 
chimney  blocks,  etc.,  up  to  13^  in.  by  iyz  in. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  Model  C  20  Cutter,  which  is  an  improved  model  of 
our  well-known  Size  16.  It  is  intended  for  capacities  up  to  7,500  standard  size  brick  per 
hour— 18  brick  are  cut  at  each  cut.  At  this  speed  the  cutting  reel  makes  only  a  little 
over  two  revolutions  per  minute,  remaining  stationary  between  cutting  strokes.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  the  brick  machine  to  renew  broken  wires,  as  this  gives  ample  time. 

The  cutting  apparatus,  including  drive  for  separating  belt,  is  entirely  self-contained, 
being  mounted  upon  one  set  of  I-beam  sills,  assuring  permanent  alignment  of  all  parts. 
The  measuring  and  separating  tables  are  built  with  iron  or  steel  sides. 

Cutting  reel  and  carriage  are  carried  on  rollers  requiring  little  or  no  oiling.  Carriage 
is  positively  moved  with  the  clay  by  an  accurate  cam.  Clutch  mechanism  is  the  simplest 
possible.  Wearing  surfaces  have  renewable  steel  plates. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  platen  construction.  The  platen  is  cast  in  one 
piece  of  tubular  cross  section  and  is  very  rigid.  Surfaces  covered  with  renewable  steel 
plates,  insuring  fine  slots.  The  angle  of  the  cutting  wires  has  been  changed  to  give  per¬ 
fect  edges  on  the  brick.  Built  to  give  long  service  without  skilled  attention.  Complete 
description  will  be  furnished  on  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkib. 
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STANDARD  RATTLER  FOR  PAVING  BRICK 

Vt*' 

Built  to  fully  comply  with  the  new  specifications  adopted  by  the  Nacional  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  Write  for  detailed  information. 


We  are  building  Pug  Mills  in  great  variety— more  than  forty  patterns  and  sizes.  We  have 
both  spur  and  bevel  geared  Pug  Mills  of  all  sizes,  arranged  to  discharge  at  either  end  as  may 
be  specified.  The  above  is  an  example  of  a  heavy,  direct  geared  machine  of  large  capacity,  de¬ 
signed  for  most  exacting  requirements. 

Let  us  send  particulars. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  Thk  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE  MAN  WITH  THE  WRENCH 

H 

looks  closely  at  the  accessibility  of  a  brick  machine  for  he  knows  what 
it  costs  in  time  and  labor  to  dismantle  a  machine  to  get  at  the  bearings 
or  to  make  repairs. 

An  easily  and  quickly  repaired  and  rebabbitted  machine  means  not 
only  less  loss  of  time  in  making  repairs,  but  it  means,  also,  better  and 
more  accurate  repair  work. 

LI 

Notice  the  construction  of  the  Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Machine; 
slow,  silent-running  gearing;  only  two  shafts  to  keep  in  alignment; 

I 

every  bearing  accessible  and  free  from  obstruction;  the  thrust  bearing 
separate  from  the  machine  frame — rebabbitted  or  the  sleeve  renewed 
without  disturbing  any  other  bearing. 

Strong,  Economical,  Dependable — a  Satisfactory  Machine  both  to 
The  Man  Who  Does  and  The  Man  Who  Pays 


FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Sherwood  Avenue,  Sheraden,  Pa.  Brick  Pavement  Filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


Pitch-Filled  Pavements  Cannot  Crack 

Why  Use  Cement? 


Bim 

*  v  \  4  *  v* 


In  conclusion  this  authority  says: 

“It  is  not  expected  that  all  troubles  will  be 
eliminated  even  though  the  causes  are  well 
understood,  and  cracks  must  be  looked  for 
in  certain  places  in  monolithic  pavements.” 
By  using  a  good  brick  and  a  pitch  filler,  all  the 
difficulties  and  risks  of  a  cement  filler  are 
avoided.  With  a  pitch  filler  every  joint 
becomes  “an  expansion  joint”.  Cracks  are 
impossible.  No  stresses  are  set  up. 

Curbs,  manholes  and  tracks  stay  in  place  and 
bring  no  strain  on  the  pavement.  Street  noises 
are  much  reduced  aud  there  is  no  rumbling,  re¬ 
verberating  sound  from  traffic.  Every  brick  is 
solid  on  the  base  and  takes  its  share  of  the  work. 
Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  is  the  best  pitch  for 
paving  purposes.  Behind  it  are  thirty  years 
of  experience. 


James  E.  Howard,  of  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  in  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  exhaustive  study  says  cement- 
filled  pavements  crack  by  reason  of 
the  lifting  of  the  pavement  from  its 
foundation  through  expansion  of  the 
arch;  by  reason  of  thermal  changes 
during  the  setting  of  the  cement;  by 
depression  of  street  railroad  tracks; 
fractures  at 


by  shearing 
unbalanced 
pavements; 
stones,  etc. 


curves;  by 
stresses  from  adjoining 
by  contraction  of  curb- 


Paving  Pitch  booklet  free  on  request , 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Minneapolis 

Seattle 


Cleveland 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


Philadelphia 

Gncinnati 


New  York 


Birmingham 


Pittsburgh 
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For 

Sixty-Three 
Years 
The  Name 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


J 


There  are  more  Frost  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  being  operated  success" 
fully  in  all  parts  of  the  World  than  any  other  similar  machine. 

WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost 
of  upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 


’/////,//, A 1 1  nt#»- . .  ■ 
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TC 


Works  at 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


We  also  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
Boilers  for  all 
Pressures,  Side  and 
Center  CranK  Throt¬ 
tling  and  Automatic 
ELngines,  Feed  Water 
Heaters,  Tanks,  Air 
Receivers  and 
other  power  plant 
equipment. 


Send  for  ‘Bulletins . 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 

i 

The  “Machine  Par  Excellence”  for  Making  Hollow  Ware.  Very  strongly  and  compactly  built,  self- 
contained,  with  all  gears  of  cut  steel  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  an  enclosed  dust-proof  gear  case. 
Made  to  give  a  large  capacity  of  A-No.  1  ware,  and  runs  almost  like  a  watch. 

Several  more  of  these  machines  have  been  sold  during  the  past  month  for  plants  where  it  has  been 
decided  that  This  Machine  is  their  Salvation,  and  the  price  of  them  will  be  saved  in  only  2  or  3  months. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  and  what  it  has  done  for  many  plants — and  where  you  can  find  it  in  daily 
satisfactory  operation.  We  can  also  furnish  an  equally  as  good  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFaII  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Fate 


Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Save  on 

Wherever 
You  Can 


Qual  ity 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 

Your  Labor  Cost 


Here  are  two  ma¬ 
chines  that  will  do 
this  for  you  in 
feeding  the  Pug 
Mill  or  Machine 
and  also  give  a 
nice  even  feed. 

You  know  what 
that  means. 


DAMP  OR  DRY  CLAY  FEEDER. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  BIake=McFaIl  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  486  and  487. 


DRY  CLAY  FEEDER. 


March,  1914 


Vol.  LXI,  No.  ■ 


Machine  and  Hand  Brick.  Molds  of  Every  Description, 

Built  of  Air  Dried  Stock 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  Brick  Mold  than  the  one  I  will  sell  you  at  a 
reasonably  low  price.  I  have  made  a  life-time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Brick  Molds  and  their  use  in  different  clays  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  use  only  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  Each  partition  is  riveted  at  end- 
no  curling  of  irons.  Special  screws,  threaded  full  length,  which  will  not  loosen. 

The  above  is  a  clean,  solid  mold  that  will  give  you  the  best  service.  I  make  a 
specialty  of  outfitting  complete  plants. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  any  further  information. 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A  Change  in  Name  But  Not  in  Quality 

STILL 


it' 


LAKEWOOD 


AND  STILL 

“BUILT  TO  LAST” 


€  I 


«  I 


Lakewood”  Dryer  Cars. 
Lakewood”  Rack  Cars. 
Lakewood”  Clay  Cars. 
Lakewood”  Flat  Cars. 


“Lakewood”  Brick  Repress. 
“Lakewood”  Kiln  Bands. 
“Lakewood”  Transfers. 
Lakewood”  Turntables. 


€  ( 


For  Brickyards.  Quarries  and  Industrial  Plants 

The  Lakewood  Engineering  Company 

(Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St.  Pittsburgh:  1202  Fulton  Bldg. 

New  York:  50  Church  Street,  Room  1452 


Mention  The  Clay-Work**, 
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<SMB>  THE  C£>*t/-JrQ  &JKJOPI 


Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  largest  and  most  promi* 
nent  manufacturers  of  clay  products  in  the  world  who 
are  using  our  machinery. 

The  reason  they  have  sent  us  their 
business  is  not  on  account  of  the 
price,  but  it  is  because  we  have  had 
forty  years’  successful  experience  in 
knowing  how  to  do  things. 

These  firms  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain 
Tile,  Fire  Proofing,  Wall  Coping 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Clay  Products  line. 

Capital  City  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Independent  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Pos  Angeles,  Cal. 

Winslow  &  Co., 

Portland,  Me. 

New  York  State  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Patton  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 

Patton,  Pa. 

National  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Webster  City,  Iowa 

Marshalltown  S.  P.  &  T.  Co., 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

What  Cheer  Clay  Products  Co., 

What  Cheer,  Iowa 

The  Granite  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

Windsor  Clay  Products  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

THE  TAPLIN,  RICE.=CLERKIN  CO., 

AKron,  Ohio 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  the  best 
Sewer  Pipe  and  ClayworKing  Machinery 
“that  produces  the  results”  without  trouble 
to  the  manufacturer,  in  the  United  States. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  No.  29. 


Mention  Tei  Clat-Workxe. 


Built  Like  a  Corliss  Engine 
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'rQUALIT'i 


BONNOT  I 


fc  § 


NO.  17  HOLLOW-WARE  MACHINE. 

» 

With  solid  bed  plate  and  the  highest  type  of  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  throughout. 

It  is  designed  especially  for  hollow-ware  and  includes  the  features 
that  such  a  machine  should  possess. 


3rd. 


6th. 


1  st.  A  solid  bed  plate  to  give  rigidity. 

2nd.  Thrust  bearing  of  the  marine  type  having  3  times  as  much 
bearing  surface  as  any  other  hollow-ware  machine. 

Provision  for  adjusting  the  nozzle  to  compensate  for  wear  on 
the  auger — the  most  convenient  arrangement. 

Gears  machine-cut  from  steel,  fully  housed  and  running  in 
oil  bath. 

All  bearings  accurately  bored  and  bushed  with  bronze  re¬ 
movable  bushings. 

Three  sizes  of  augers  and  liners  to  suit  different  sizes  of 
hollow-ware. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

See  additional  ads  on  pages  654  and  655. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 

FOR  CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  GRAVEL,  STONE  AND  CEMENT. 

Anything  You  Want  in  Perforated  Metal. 


Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  sizes  shown  above;  they  are  a  few  of 
the  many  that  we  make.- 

We  have  sizes  suitable  for  DRY  PAN  SCREENS,  CAR  DECKS,  CONVEYORS, 

Etc. 

Tell  us  of  your  needs  that  we  may  send  you  samples. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No.  624  North  Union  Ave. 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top,  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  217-E, 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


ATLAS  CAR  Sc  MFC.  CO 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  Th*  Clay-Wohkeb. 


:  ;  ■■  i  ■  . .-.! 


in  the  operating  room  above  the 
tunnels  of  a 


DRYER 


is  the  man  who  dries  clay  products 
with  ease  and  satisfactory  results.  He 
knows  just  what  is  going  on  in  the 
tunnels  beneath  him.  The  tempera¬ 
ture,  volume  and  velocity  of  air  in 
each  tunnel  is  absolutely  under  his  con¬ 
trol  at  all  times  and  may  be  instantly 
changed  at  his  discretion. 

Guesswork  Is  Eliminated 


when  drying  is  done  in  a 


RODGERS  Iffmm  DRYER 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

CHICAGO 


30  North  LaSalle  St 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price." 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 
BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 

PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

EREE  from  complicated  parts— ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TGP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analyslsts  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  Stale  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 

Fate  Co..  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  ITdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbucale  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. _ 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  ft  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  ft  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  ft  Engr.  Co. 


Boilers 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  *  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 


Brick  (Building) 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Chicago  Retort  ft  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  ft  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving) 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The 
Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Ifurphyaboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Thurber  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vlt.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 


Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 


Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Onto  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Loaders. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

"Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  ft  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Becutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Buffing  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 


Boss,  John  C. 
Buhrer,  Jacob. 
Callawav  Engr.  Co. 


Ed.  H. 


Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Cm 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  IB. 
Schaffer  Eng.  ft  Equip.  Co. 
Smith  Co.,  Claude  B. 

Snowden  &  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  A  Co. 

Trautwein  Drying  ft  Engr.  Co. 


Vogt,  Anton. 
Yates.  Alfrtd. 


Cable  Conveyors. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The 
Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 
Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hesslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  ft  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  ft  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Ceramic  Supply  ft  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  ft  Co.,  B.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  ft  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  ft  A. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continnons  Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co., 'The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  C67,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach;  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  ft  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  El  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co..  H. 
Potts  A  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  ft  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  ft  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Condenser  &  Dryer  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  ft  Co.,  C.  ft  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  B. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  A  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  ft  Engr.  Co. 

Drysr  Oars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  ft  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  ft  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  649.) 
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z~he: 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick 

Sold  by  the  C=  W.  RAYMOND  CO., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


Mention  Tin;  Clay-Wokkeu. 


CL>v1b/~- IVO 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co..  The  J.  D. 

Fr*eae  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Klin  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkln  Co. 

Samp  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 


Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rujinond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Ta|)ii n  - Uice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery, 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  \Vks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  Ii 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Hand-Power  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Tilt  »-%  Pfl 


Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 


Hand  Winch. 


(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 


(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 

„  a  rr _ J  Dflnle  Pa 


(Continued  on  page  551.) 
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MUELLER  BROS. 

1436  MacKlind  Ave„  (  on  Frisco  TracKs)  ST«  LOUIS,  NIO 


Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles.  Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc.  Hand  presses, 
}lds  in  metal  and  plaster.  Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  inter- 
:kings,  Spanish  S  or  mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles. 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing  tiles. 


MUELLERS  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses,  pug  mills,  single 
and  double  shaft  clay  feeders,  elevators,  piano  ware  screens, 
-  cutting  tables. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any  size  and  combination. 


Lubricating  Dies  Operated  by  Pump.  New 
System  of  Interlocking  Hollow  Building  Blocks. 


ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 
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Begin  Reducing  Costs  at  the  Clay  Pit.  Use  A  Thew — It  Pays. 

250  Thews  now  in  service  in  brickyards.  Some  of  them  are  near  you.  One  Com¬ 
pany  owns  sixteen  Thew  Electric  Shovels. 

The  Thew  saves  time,  trouble  and  money. 

Insures  a  thorough  mixture  of  your  material. 

Improves  the  quality  of  your  product. 

Increases  the  output  of  your  plant. 

Reduces  the  loading  cost  to  a  minimum. 

Eliminates  labor  troubles. 

Always  Available — Never  Shirks — Absolutely  Dependable. 

The  owner  of  this  shovel  writes  as  follows:— “We  are  well  pleased  with  our  Type  0 
Thew  Shovel  in  every  way.  It  has  never  been  out  of  running  order  since  we  installed  it  over 
a  year  ago,  and  has  not  cost  anything  for  repairs.  We  believe  we  simply  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  we  put  it  in,  and  consider  the  installing  of  this  shovel  one  of  the  best  moves  we 
have  made  since  we  have  been  in  business.  It  may  also  please  you  to  learn  that  we  like  your 
methods  of  doing  business,  as  all  transactions  between  us  go  to  show  that  you  “tote  fair.” 

Catalogue ,  full  information ,  and  List  of  Thew  Owners  for  the  asking. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO. 

LORAIN,  OHIO 


Type  0  Thew  Electric  Shovel  in  a  Georgia  Clay  Pit. 


Have  You  Electricity  at  Your  Plant? 

Thew  Electric  Shovels  are  Absolutely  Dependable. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


niuatratora. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R 

Insurance. 

Campbell  &  Randall. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Smith  Co.,  Claude  B. 

Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

run  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 

Dewey  Bros. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The.  L.  E. 

Mineral  Faint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 


Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co  ,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Schurs  Oil  Burner  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Faints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

FatentB. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 

Faving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 


Perforated  Sheet  MetaL 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Fitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Flows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
ei  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Kails  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Jletherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  553.) 


The  Grath  Special 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE 
Free  from  All  Side  Strain. 

Strongest  Press  Built. 

Designed  by  a  Practical  Brick 
Manufacturer. 


Same  Model  Used  for  Sand  Lime  or 
Dry  Clay  Press  BricK. 

(Made  in  Three,  Four  and  Five-Mould  Sizes.) 
BricK  Free  From  Granulation  or  Soft  Centers. 

EQUAL  PRESSURE  THROUGHOUT. 
Equipped  With  Grath  Steel  Mould. 

Simplest  and  Best  Mould  Ever  Designed. 

References  and  testimonials  on  demand. 
Write  for  catalog. 

III.  Supply  &  Const,  Co. 

722  CENTURY  BLOC.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


. 


THE  BEST  WAY 

For  You  To  Measure  The  Superior  Ability  Of  The 

AMERICAN  RING  PULVERIZER 

Is  to  investigate  and  buy  one;  of  what  you  expect  rather  than 
what  we  offer;  what  the  machine  will  do,  more  than  what  we  say. 

SUPERIOR.  IN  ACTION  AND  COMPARISON 


Fed  With  26  Inch  Belt  Conveyor 

BUSY  GRINDING  SHALE 

An  Active  Story  of  Progress. 

Cheaper  to  install  and  operate.  Greatest  output.  Describe  your  material, 
name  required  tonnage  and  mesh  screen  used. 

Write  For  Particulars. 

American  Pulverizer  Company, 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clat-Workeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
The  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Koch  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
TapUn-Rice-<pierkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Central  Iron  Works. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplln-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Slips. 

Corundum  Products  Co. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Auto  Steam  Shovel  Co 
Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

[llinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marlin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co..  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Ralls.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


FREIGHT  RATES  ON  BRICK 

WHAT  THEY  ARE  AT  PRESENT  AND  CHANGES  AND 
ADVANCES  PROPOSED  BY  THE  RAILROADS. 

Schedules  of  rates  from  and  to  any  set  of  points  carefully 
compiled  by  the  Lent  Traffic  Company,  Oliver  Building, 

Pittsburgh. 

Every  brick  shipper  should  have  this  information  for  his 
guidance  and  protection. 

Know  your  own  rates;  what  they  are  likely  to  be,  and 
what  your  competitor  pays.  Write  the  LENT  fRAFbIC 
COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  stating  your  wants. 


RATES  SUPPLIED  AT  NOMINAL  COST. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III, 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co.; 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stanislaus  Mitchell,  Pres. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 
Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co. 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


The  purpose  of  THE  BUREAU  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Fire  Insurance 
on  the  plants  of  members. 

Only  clayworking  plants  in  good  physical  condition,  and  under  good  manage¬ 
ment  are  accepted — all  other  risks  are  excluded.  The  Bureau  does  no  business  with 
the  public  and  is  solely  for  the  protection  of  its  members. 

If  a  clay  manufacturing  corporation  owned  and  operated  one  hundred  plants, 
on  which  they  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  pay  approximately  $50,000  annually 
for  fire  protection,  they  would  undoubtedly  create  an  insurance  fund.  From  this 
fund  they  would  deduct  their  annual  losses,  and  place  the  remainder  to  an  insurance 
reserve  account  as  a  savings.  A  manufacturer  owning  one  or  two  plants  could  not 
do  this,  but  such  is  made  possible  through  this  Bureau,  by  reason  of  the  facilities 
afforded,  for  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  similar  situated,  to  co-operate  in  pool¬ 
ing  their  insurance  premiums. 

From  the  premiums  paid  into  the  Bureau,  there  is  deducted  a  small  percentage 
to  cover  operating  expenses  of  the  Bureau;  likewise,  all  fire  losses  that  might  occur. 
The  difference  between  the  amounts  deducted  for  operating  expenses  and  losses  is 

returned  proportionately  among  the  members  participating  in  the  Bureau. 

FINANCIAL. 


d  he  assets  of  the  Bureau  are  at  all  times  in  charge  of,  and  in  matter  of  invest¬ 
ment,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The  plan  of  operation  of 
the  Bureau  is  not  new,  but  has  been  successfully  applied  by  many  trade  and  manu¬ 
facturing  associations  of  various  kinds,  and  all  have  been  most  successful  in  reduc= 
ing  the  cost  of  their  fire  insurance  to  a  minimum.  With  its  financial  backing, 
the  indemnity  offered  by  this  Bureau  to  its  members  is  as  good  and  as  safe  as  can 
be  purchased. 

Any  further  information  desired  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Clay  Products  Reciprocal  Insurance  Bureau. 


CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 

Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
HAVE  YOU  WASTED? 


Statistics  carefully  compiled  by  the  Bureau  indi¬ 
cate  that  within  fifteen  years,  less  than  one  hun= 
dred  manufacturer  of  clay  products  have  paid  to 
insuring  corporations  for  fire  insurance  covering 
their  plants,  $513,657.30.  In  return  they  received 
in  reimbursement  for  fire  losses,  $145,590.84,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  insuring 
corporations  of  $368,066.46. 

Is  this  not  an  expensive  form  of  protection,  and 
a  waste  of  your  money?  It  is  an  expense  which 
you  can  remedy  by  co-operating  with  the  Bureau, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

Let  Us  Tell  You  All  About  It. 

.  '3|L 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements,”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Hddress  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Brotnernoofl  of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  ditto 


SMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Stiale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


PA^BUILDINa  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  POUNDATIOT^1^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
/‘Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


TheDeckmanDu 

CLE  VELAS 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block, 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


<< 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

McAVOY  BLOCK ” 

BBBBBBWEMWB— ■ 


(« 


Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


C.P 

MAYER  BRICK 

CO. 

The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 

C  t/— J^O 


.).)  i 


Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BEST. 

“WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?” 


IRONSTONE  BLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

piire  Clays,  Teirt*a  Cotta  Clays,  Kao* 
tin,  and  pipe  and  CQoulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
y.  years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 

*  Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  GO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILL.. 
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The  History  of  the  Belmont 
Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine 

A  number  of  eastern  brickmakers  asked  ns  to  build  a  soft  mud  brick  machine.  To  disregard 
cost  to  a  certain  extent  but  to  build  a  machine  up  to  the  recognized  standard  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  clayworking  machinery.  They  cited  certain  circumstances  that  seemed  to  mark  the 
time  as  propitious,  and  some  of  them  even  pledged  us  their  support. 

Our  preliminary  drawings  were  submitted  to  these  friends  for  criticism.  When  they  got 
through  we  didn’t  build  anything  from  that  first  set,  but  took  a  fresh  start. 

These  men  are  all  actively  engaged  in  the  business  and  make  brick  by  the  soft  mud  process. 
They  gave  freely  of  their  thought  and  experience  with  different  makes  of  machines  and 
gave  reasons  for  the  things  some  of  them  insisted  upon.  Yet  not  one  of  these  brickmakers 
could  have  built  a  machine,  nor  have  made  a  drawing  showing  their  requirements.  Their 
mission  was  to  operate,  not  to  construct.  The  trained  Engineer  and  Mechanic  with  the  facili¬ 
ties  afforded  by  a  well  organized  work-shop  was  needed  to  put  before  the  clayworking  fra¬ 
ternity  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  combined  thought  and  experience. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  before  the  first  of  these  conferences  appeared  in  iron  and  steel  as 
a  completed  machine.  After  inspection  by  several  of  them,  certain  changes  were  immediately 
made  before  we  turned  a  wheel,  until  finally  one  of  them  said,  “Send  it  up  to  my  yard,  and  if 
it  proves  as  good  as  it  looks,  I’ll  buy  it.” 

More  changes,  more  conveniences,  greater  precaution  against  the  results  of  wear,  more  safe¬ 
guards  against  breakages  from  accidents  or  from  carelessness,  until  finally  it  appeared  to  be 
ready  for  commercial  use.  Then  our  friend  dismissed  us  and  started  in  to  “try  her  out.”  In 
simple  language,  that  meant  to  test  the  machine  severely,  to  ascertain  any  weak  spots  and 
to  break  down  such  parts  as  were  breakable.  He  found  some,  and  we  replaced  them  with 
heavier  and  stronger  parts.  Not  one  piece  alone,  but  a  number  of  them,  some  three  times 
as  strong  as  we  had  originally  designed.  Then  one  of  our  men,  finishing  a  hurry-up  job  at 
night,  forgot  to  remove  from  the  machine  a  piece  of  6x8x12  yellow  pine  that  he  had  placed 
beneath  the  plunger.  Closed  the  machine  up  and  just  clean  forgot  it.  That  machine  didn’t 
make  any  brick  the  next  day,  and  the  machinist  was  ‘  ‘  awful  sorry.  ’  ’  He ’s  a  good,  loyal  fel¬ 
low,  was  rather  proud  of  being  the  first  man  out  with  the  new  machine,  but  his  “forgot”  cost 
the  boss  a  lot  of  money.  However,  out  of  it  grew  a  still  further  improvement  in  the  Belmont, 
and  while  that  machinist  is  still  on  the  job,  he,  also,  has  learned  a  lesson. 

Well,  our  friend  who  “tried  her  out”  not  only  bought  the  first  Belmont,  but  immediately 
ordered,  a  second  outfit,  and  it,  too,  is  making  brick. 
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We  paid  this  brickmaker  for  trying  out  our  first  Soft  Mud  Machine,  and  paid  for  the  ton  or 
more  of  .new  parts  supplied  to  perfect  the  machine.  He  paid  us  the  contracted  price  and 

both  parties  gave  the  other 
a  square  deal.  Think  you 
that  one  party  to  this  result 
can  progress  without  the 
other?  Need  more  be  said 
to  show  the  necessity  for 
cordial  co-operation  between 
Brickmaker  and  Machine 
Man? 


The  time  has  passed  in  in¬ 
dustrial  affairs  when  any 
man  can  go  far  single  hand¬ 
ed  "and  alone.  Let  us  learn 
to  pick  our  men  if  needs  be, 
but  go  forward  together. 

The  Belmont  is  in  the  field 
to  stay.  It  has  merit  and 
has  been  built  in  response  to 
an  expressed  need. 

It  has  grown  into  a  more 

costly  machine  than  ex- 
* 

pected,  but  we  did  not  balk 
because  of  that.  The  value 
is  there,  and  the  man  who 
uses  it  profits  by  it. 


Nineteen  thousand  pounds 
of  carefully  designed,  well 
made  machinery. 


r'-r 


FOR  FIRE  BRICKS  AND  THICK  REFRACTORY  BLOCKS. 

Our  customer  for  the  first  machine  has  already 
duplicated  his  order  with  us. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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This  illustration  shows 
the  modern  fireproof 
construction  of  The 
Standard  Drier.  Walls 
and  stacks  of  brick. 

Roof  of  tile,  concrete  or 
brick.  Timber  is  almost 
totally  eliminated. 


PUT  The  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam 
Drier  to  work  at  your  yard — if  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  your  present  drying  troubles. 
We  should  like  to  demonstrate  to  you,  under 
a  Written  guaranty,  that  no  other  system  is  at 
once  so  simple,  so  economical  and  so  successful 
as  The  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drying 
System. 


Writing  for  our  neu)  catalog  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  won’t  obligate  you  a  bit — and  will 
enable  us  to  put  before  you  convincing 
evidence  that  The  Standard  is  the  drier 
you  ought  to  have.  Address:  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1547  McCarty  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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No.  4 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


A  Beautiful  Structure  Built  of  Grey  Tapestry  Brick  and  Cream 

Terra  Cotta  Trim. 


TO  BUILD  A  high  school  on  a  plat  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  square  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  girls  who 
want  to  attend  a  specialized  high  school  in  New  York 
1  was  the  task  which  was  given  to  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  who  has 
designed  most  of  the 
modern  buildings  New 
York  has  erected  re- 
!  cently. 

The  completed  build¬ 
ing  consists  of  nine 
stories  and  is  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  It  is  a 
■  building  designed  to 
meet  city  needs,  con- 
,  structed  upon  a  plat 
'  fronting  on  Irving 
Place  and  running 
through  from  Sixteenth 
to  Seventeenth  street. 

It  is  for  girls  alone,  and 
in  it  is  taught  every 
possible  industry  in 
which  a  girl  is  likely  to 
engage.  It  has  room 
for  5,000  pupils,  and 
even  though  as  large  as 
that,  it  is  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements.  The  wait¬ 
ing  list  is  at  least  one- 
third  as  long  as  the 
registry  list.  The  girls 
are  taught  those  things 
which  will  be  helpful  to 
them,  whether  they  are 
going  to  college,  to 
business  or  to  house¬ 
keeping. 

The  plan  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  really  a  large  V, 
with  a  central  corridor, 
giving  outside  windows 

Hto  all  class  rooms,  open¬ 
ing  either  upon  the 
N  street  or  the  inside 


court,  which  is  as  wide  as  the  surrounding  streets.  On  the 
main  floor  is  the  assembly  room,  seating  1,500,  and  lighted 
from  above  by  a  lantern  in  the  central  court.  This  room  is 
handsomely  fitted  and  decorated  and  is  impressive  in  its  style 
and  decorations. 

The  building  is  of  gray  tapestry  brick,  furnished  by  Fiske 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  trimmed  with  cream  terra  cotta,  but  the  trim  is 
not  elaborate  and  serves  only  to  relieve  an  otherwise  monoto¬ 
nous  surface.  As  finished,  however,  it  presents  as  attractive 
an  appearance  as  a  skyscraper,  for  in  a  moderate  form  that 
is  what  the  building  is,  can  be  expected  to  show\  As  one  enters 

the  main  hall  on  the 
Irving  Place  side  one 
might  appear  to  have 
entered  some  beautiful 
public  building  like  a 
library.  The  effect  of 
the  arches,  with  the 
light  streaming  through 
the  softened  windows, 
and  from  overhead,  and 
the  massive  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  pillars  which 
support  the  arches,  all 
contribute  a  share  to 
the  very  imposing  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  floors  are  mono¬ 
lithic,  in  squares  about 
a  foot  square  in  two 
shades  of  red.  The 
woodwork  is  dark  and 
handsomely  decorated 
with  hand  carving  in 
various  designs.  The 
fireplace  is  tile  interior, 
with  an  outside  setting 
of  cream  terra  cotta, 
wrhile  the  mantel  is  of 
wood,  hand  carved  in 
conventional  designs. 
On  either  side  are  ingle 
nooks,  with  high-back 
seats  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  wood¬ 
work. 

The  main  stairway 
rises  in  two  flights,  and 
all  the  woodwork  har¬ 
monizes.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  artistic  con¬ 
ceptions  in  the  build- 


The  Washington  Irving  High  School,  17th  St.  and  Irving  Place,  New  York 
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SKYSCRAPERS  IN  ROME. 


ing.  The  C.  H.  Rugg  Company,  which  put  in  the  interior  trim, 
demonstrated  their  appreciation  of  beauty  in  wood  in  this 
work.  A  portion  of  the  decorations  around  the  fireplace,  for 
example,  are  hand  carved  oak  leaves,  with  gold  edges.  The 
little  touch  of  gold  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  heavy  wood 
and  adds  a  bit  of  color  that  is  as  effective  as  it  is  unusual. 

The  oak  leaf  is  conspicuous  in  all  the  wood  decorations,  but 
the  ivy  leaf  appears  in  some  places  in  the  terra  cotta.  The 
paneling  is  made  harmonious  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 

To  have  achieved  such  a  triumph  of  architectural  art  is 
worth  while  and  adds  to  Mr.  Snyder’s  reputation,  which  was 
already  high.  The  construction  was  under  his  personal  direc¬ 
tion  and  he  designed  the  deco¬ 
rations,  so  that  they  might  all 
be  in  harmony. 

The  builders  were  John  T. 

Brady  &  Co.,  who  have  put  up 
a  great  many  high-priced  and 
elegant  public  buildings  within 
the  past  few  years.  Their  repu¬ 
tation  as  thorough  builders  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  work  on 
this  building. 

The  tiling  was  supplied  by 
the  McLaury  Tile  Company,  and 
is  rich  and  appropriate.  Its 
quality  is  demonstrated  by  its 
appearance. 

Indeed,  the  entire  building  re¬ 
flects  credit  upon  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  construction  and 
proves  that  good  school  houses, 
combining  both  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  and  utilitarian  usefulness, 
can  be  erected  in  a  crowded  city. 

New  York  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  the  work  Mr.  Snyder 
and  his  associates  did  upon  this 
school  building. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  COLOR  OF  BRICK. 


ANYONE  of  an  observing  mind  cannot  have  failed  tc 
notice  the  increasing  beauty  and  diversity  of  that  once 
rather  monotonous  object,  the  brick  house.  There  has 
been  a  veritable  blossoming  of  color  within  the  past  few  years. 
In  order  to  understand  how  this  has  come  about  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  few  facts  on  the  subject  of  clays  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  brickmaking. 

Generally  speaking,  a  brick  is  light  or  dark  according  to 
the  amount  of  iron  in  the  virgin  clay.  We  might  have  houses 


According  to  antiquarians, 
Rome  was  the  first  city  to  have 
skyscrapers,  though  maybe  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  the  first  sky¬ 
scraper  on  record.  So  great  was 
the  number  of  high  buildings  in 
Rome  that  Emperor  Otho  in  A. 
D.  69,  found  the  path  of  his  army 
barred  for  twenty  miles  by  the 
ruins  of  high  buildings  under¬ 
mined  by  floods  and  lying  across 
the  streets.  The  records  show 
that  collapses  were  so  numerous 
that  they  attracted  little  atten¬ 
tion  and  companies  existed 
whose  business  it  was  to  shove 
up  buildings  and  make  them  rea¬ 
sonably  safe.  They  tell  of  ten¬ 
ants  who  went  up  three  hundred 
or  more  steps  to  their  rooms. 
Emperor  Augustus  issued  an 
edict  limiting  the  height  of 
buildings  to  sixty  feet.  This  was 
done  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  recurrence  of  holo¬ 
causts  and  collapses  which  be¬ 
came  so  numerous  that  no  one 
knew  whether  his  home  was  to 
last  an  hour  or  a  day. 


The  Main  Stairway  in  Washington  Irving  High  School. 


Attractive  Fireplace  Built  With  Tile  Interior  and  Terra  Cotta  Outside  Setting. 
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made  of  almost  pure  white  bricks  except  for  the  expense. 
Clays  in  which  the  quantity  of  iron  is  only  a  few  hundredths 
of"  one  per  cent,  are  needed  for  the  more  refined  industry  of 
chinaware.as  it  is  popularly  known.  The  buff-burning  clays 
are  those  which  are  low  in  iron,  but  still  have  enough  to  spoil 
them  for  the  purpose  named.  It  is  from  these  that  we  get  all 
of  our  light  shades  of  brick.  They  would  not  yield  much  color 
variety  but  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  brickmaker. 

By  adding  to  the  clay  a  certain  mineral  substance  of  an 
iron  nature  he  changes  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a 
buff  into  the  beautiful  grays  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Again,  he  can  adulterate  with  red-burning  clay  and  run  a 


Inviting  Corner  on  the  Main  Floor  of  Washington  Irving  High  School. 


Handsome  Entrance  Hall  to  the  Washington  Irving  High  School. 


whole  range  of  buffs  until  he  reaches  terra  cotta.  Changing 
his  tack,  he  may  so  manipulate  the  drafts  of  the  kiln  in  burn¬ 
ing  as  to  force  carbon  from  the  coal  into  the  face  of  the  bricks, 
and  secure  novel  and  attractive  effects,  from  buff  to  chocolate, 
and  even  gun-metal.  A  further  expedient  is  to  mix  grains  of 
iron  with  the  clay.  The  grains  fuse  when  the  brick  is  fired, 
producing  the  speckled  brick  which  we  now  see  so  frequent¬ 
ly.  Iron  in  the  granular  state  forms  part  of  the  original  body 
of  some  clays.  The  effect  upon  color,  whether  the  particles 
are  natural  or  are  added  as  an  ingredient,  is  not  that  of  a 
pigment  in  the  true  sense.  The  iron  influence  proper  exists 
in  every  atom  of  the  clay  and  gives  a  uniform  color  to  the 

brick  throughout. 

There  are  minor  incidental 
differences  in  color  which  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  bricks  are  dried  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  the  firing 
stage,  and  in  the  position  in 
which  they  are  placed  in  the 
kiln.  Some  of  the  means 
that  have  been  cited  as  to  the 
control  of  color  by  the  brick- 
maker  are  old  and  some  of 
comparatively  recent  origin. 
The  one  which  remains  to  be 
considered,  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,  is  only  of  yester¬ 
day,  so  to  speak. 

A  new  school  of  fine  brick¬ 
making  has  arisen  out  of  the 
discovery  that  bricks  burned 
with  a  rough,  instead  of  a 
smooth  surface  have  a  beauty 
that  in  a  sense  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  color,  though  the  pro¬ 
cess  has  created  an  infinite 
variety  of  new  color  effects. 
The  ridges  and  depressions 
produce  a  nap-like  softness, 
very  attractive  in  itself  and 
admitting  of  color  expression 
not  possible  with  a  smooth 
surface.  A  wall  may  be  eith¬ 
er  gay  or  sober  and  still 
please  the  eye,  because  the 
light  is  absorbed  in  a  mel¬ 
lowed  harmony. 

One  manufacturer  makes  a 
feature  of  a  combination  for 
which  a  bough  of  autumn 
leaves  was  actually  used  as  a 
model,  both  for  colors  and 
natural  blendings.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  houses 
which  are  purposely  given  an 
aged,  sober  appearance.  In 
its  appeal  the  new  brick  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  half¬ 
tone  engraving. 

With  the  rough-face  brick, 
as  with  the  smooth  brick, 
those  of  light  color  are  made 
of  fire-clay,  a  substance 
mined  in  the  form  of  rock  at 
a  considerable  depth  from 
the  surface.  But  for  the  more 
pronounced  colors,  in  the 
case  of  the  rough-face  brick, 
shales  and  even  ordinary  sur- 
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face  clays  are  freely  used.  Some  of  the  very  impurities  of  the 
baser  clays  are  found  to  be  rich  in  color.  What  would  be  a 
blemish  to  a  smooth  brick  adds  to  the  unconventional  beauty 
of  the  rough-face  brick.  In  a  single  brick  unit  there  is  often 
a  mingling  of  various  colors,  the  reds  and  browns  being 
shaded  into  purple  or  green,  with  suggestions  of  gold.  Gen¬ 
eral  color  uniformity,  however,  can  be  preserved  at  will  by 
the  nature  of  the  material  employed  and  the  sorting  of  the 
brick  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln. 

The  rough-face  process  being  as  a  rule  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  there  has  been  a  cheapening  of  selling  price,  which 
has  brought  fine  brick  within  the  reach  of  even  the  humble 
builder.  The  average  price  for  1912  was  only  $11.62  per 
thousand  at  the  kiln.  There  is  also  a  growing  public  taste 
in  the  matter  of  building  brick.  C.  C.  JOHNSTON. 


BRICKLAYERS’  WAGE  SCALE. 


The  building  trades  of  New  York  started  the  new  year 
with  a  new  wage  scale.  About  12,000  bricklayers  were  ad- 
\  anced  from  $5.60  to  $6.00  per  day.  All  the  others  employed 
by  builders  received  proportionate  advances.  The  principles 
which  usually  govern  commercial  operations  do  not  apply  in 
New  York,  apparently.  With  builders  paying  $6.00  a  day  for 
bricklayers  the  cost  of  living  evidently  has  gone  upward  with 
a  jerk.  The  worst  feature  of  this  will  be  to  discourage  the 
construction  of  brick  dwellings,  an  event  which  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  disastrous  results  if  it  goes  on  much  longer. 


A  TALE  OF  BRICKS  AND  BRICKS. 


Since  the  day  of  the  first  Egyptian  brick,  brick  has  been 
a  useful  commodity  indeed. 

Brick  chimneys  are  much  superior  to  stone  chimneys. 

Brick  walls  withstand  fire  better  than  wooden  walls. 

Brick  walls  tumbled  by  an  earthquake  are  not  so  appalling¬ 
ly  disastrous  to  life  and  property  as  tumbled  walls  of  ma¬ 
sonry. 

Mobs  find  brick  a  fine  implement  of  warfare  against  the 
police,  and  the  police  find  brick  a  good  help  against  mobs,  for 
policemen  can  rap  on  brick  pavements  and  summon  more 
police  when  mobs  are  big  and  ugly. 

Oh,  the  brick  serves  many  and  varied  purposes,  and  is 
shipped  from  point  to  point  by  carload,  trainload  and  ship¬ 
load. 

Would  you  ever  suspect  that  there  is  a  JOKE — on  us— 
in  brick? 

Listen  to  a  true  tale: 

A  stove  manufacturer  wanted  to  buy  some  stove  brick: 
bricks  to  line  the  fireplace  in  your  stove  or  my  stove,  kitchen 
or  parlor  (if  we’re  lucky  enough  to  have  parlors),  and  he 
called  on  a  brick  manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania. 

Now  the  stove  manufacturer  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
greatest  stove  manufactories  in  this  country;  and  the  brick 
manufacturer  has  a  reputation  or  making  good,  honest,  on- 
the-square  brick. 

“All  right,  I  can  supply  you,”  said  the  brick  man.  “I  make 
a  brick  which  is  next  thing  to  indestructible.” 

Then  he  proceeded  to  tell  the  stove  man  just  how  much 
sand,  how  much  of  this  fireclay  and  that  fireclay,  how  much 
silica,  just  to  what  heat  he  would  subject  the  brick  in  his  pat¬ 
ented  kiln,  etc.  All  about  it:  just  how  to  make  very  fine,  al¬ 
most  indestructible,  nearly  everlasting  brick  for  our  stoves 

The  stove  man  listened  attentively.  He  commented  now 
and  again,  expressing  his  approval  of  the  process,  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  man  who  had  invented  it. 

But  he  didn’t  buy! 

“Hell,  no!”  he  exclaimed.  “We  don’t  want  that  kind  of 
brick.  Why,  we’d  never  sell  any  more  stoves.  We  want  a 
brick  that  WILL  burn  out.” 

Do  you  see  the  joke? — Exchange. 


SIDELIOHTS  ON  MEN  IN  THE  TRADE. 

(By  William  H.  Burquest.) 


Willie  Bryan  Hasn’t  Anything  on  Charley  Bryan. 


DESTINY,  FATE — or  karma,  as  the  highbrows  call  it — is 
sure  a  remarkable,  even  a  strange,  proposition.  For 
example,  take  so  simple  and  innocent  a  thing  as  a 
man’s  name.  <  Lots  of  old  fogies — and  young  ones,  too — insist 
that  there  is  nothing  in  a  name.  Well,  that  kind  of  talk  is 
all  buncombe — pure  bunk. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  name  Bryan,  that  eminent,  elegant 
and  eloquent  cognomen  which  destiny,  fate  or  karma  has  seen 
fit  to  perpetuate  on  this  troubled  planet.  There  certainly  is 
something  in  that  name.  Anyway,  you  never  saw  anyone 
belonging  to  the  Bryan  tribe  who  ever  knocked  at  your  back 
door  for  “coffee  and - .” 

Gentlemen  of  clay,  it  sure  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  to 


Charles  Bryan,  Detroit,  Mich. 


strut  into  a  sumptuous,  bonton  hotel  and  sign  with  a  bold 
flourish  this  particular  brand  of  name.  Why,  goodness  gra¬ 
cious,  the  very  sight  of  that  illustrious  as  well  as  abused 
name  makes  hotel  guests  feel  like  30  cents.  Thoughts  of 
sparkling  grape  juice,  barrels  of  lecture  coin  and  tons  of  free 
silver  flash  over  people’s  minds. 

Then  again,  there  are  heaps  of  superficial-minded  dubs  who 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  because  a  man  signs  himself 
Bryan  he  must  of  necessity  be  holding  down  some  soft  and 
velvety  government  job,  or  else  he  must  surely  be  related  to 
His  Royal  Nibs,  the  dry,  spry  and  foxy  Secretary  of  State. 
Folks  who  entertain  such  thoughts  are  usually  members  in 
good  standing  of  the  American  Mutton-Head  Club. 

Please  don  t  accuse  a  man  of  being  a  politician  or  a  grape- 
juice  imbiber  merely  because  his  name  is  Bryan.  Why,  gee 
whiz!  there  is  a  splendid  sort  of  chap  up  in  Detroit  who  sails 
around  the  country  with  that  signature  engraved  on  his  cards. 
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He  doesn’t  sell  grape  juice  nor  does  he  peddle  lectures  during 
his  spare  time.  He’s  in  the  brick  game,  and  lie’s  cutting  some 
figure,  too. 

Mr.  Charles  Bryan,  the  gentleman  in  question,  is  related 
to  Col.  Bryan  in  only  one  solitary  particular,  to  wit:  He  is 
an  orator.  Charley  has  been  guilty  from  time  to  time  of 
making  some  charming  and  melodious  addresses  at  feasts  of 
the  trade.  It  has  been  said  that  if  William  “Juice”  Bryan 
should  ever  hear  Charles  speak  he  would  instantly  blush  for 
his  laurels. 

Charles  is  a  jovial,  hale-fellow-well-met  species  of  man  and 
a  self-made  chap  from  A  to  Z.  He  was  born  of  Irish  and 
English  parentage  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1865. 
His  father  was  a  physician,  and  a  very  austere  man,  tis  said. 
Austere  in  the  sense  that  he  wouldn’t  let  Charley  loaf  around 
town  with  tire  rest  of  the  boys.  He  made  him  get  out  and 
exercise  his  young  muscle  on  the  farms  round  about  the 
country.  Mr.  Bryan,  Sr.,  took  care  that  the  grass  didn’t  grow 
under  Charley’s  feet.  Otherwise  he  might  have  become  a 

very  dull  and  useless  little  boy. 

When  Charles  grew  into  manhood  he  got  the  notion  that 
he  wanted  to  study  pharmacy  and  become  a  real,  live  phar¬ 
macist.  He  carried  out  that  notion  to  the  letter,  and  he  sure 
did  become  some  pharmacist.  Talk  about  mixing  together 
palatable  dope  for  pale  people  and  little  pink  pills  for  coughs 
and  colds.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Bryan  did  indeed  deliver  the  goods 
to  folks,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor.  After  while  people 
began  to  call  him  Doc.  Bryan  only  smiled.  He  stood  for  it, 
for  he  didn’t  mind  being  called  names  once  in  a  while,  as 
long  as  the  dough  went  with  the  name. 

As  the  years  advanced  Charles  connected  up  with  some  of 
the  big  pharmacy  concerns  of  the  country,  Parke,  Davis  &  C  o. 
among  them.  He  proved  himself  a  very  progressive  type  of 
salesman  in  the  pharmaceutical  line.  Twenty  years  ago,  or 
thereabouts,  he  helped  organize  the  Wolverine  Drug  Company, 
and  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  concern  some  ten  years 

ago. 

It  was  then  that  Bryan  went  into  the  brick  game  as  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  dealer,  with  offices  in  Detroit  and  with  two 
plants  some  distance  from  that  city.  It  was  quite  a  jump 
from  medicine  to  brickmaking,  but  Bryan  tackled  the  propo¬ 
sition  without  batting  an  eyelash.  And  the  best  of  it  all  is 
that  he’s  making  good  at  it.  He’s  doing  fine  and  dandy. 

In  Detroit  Mr.  Bryan  is  well  thought  of.  He  might  have 
corailed  lots  of  local  offices  of  a  political  nature,  but  he  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination.  He  made  one  exception, 
however,  when  he  accepted  membership  some  time  ago  on  the 
Public  Lighting  Commission  of  Detroit.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors,  Builders’  Exchange  of  Detroit,  and 
served  as  the  organization  s  first  vice-president. 

Bryan  is  essentially  a  good  fellow.  He  has  three  hobbies 
work,  swapping  stories  and  auto-more-speeding.  He  s  a  past 
master  in  all  three  of  these  arts. 

In  fraternal  circles  he  is  a  thirty-second-degree  Mason  and 
a  Shriner,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  members  of  this  great 

order. 

THE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


of  $4,788,239,  which  was  slightly  below  the  figures  of  1912,  but 
more  than  $1,000,000  above  those  for  1911.  This  export  trade 
consisted  of  building  brick  to  the  value  of  $689,515;  fire  brick, 
$1,121,590;  china  ware,  $149,281;  earthen  and  stone  ware,  $409,- 
882;  tiles  (except  drain)  $851,631;  miscellaneous,  $1,566,340. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BURNING  A  DOWN-DRAFT  TILE  KILN. 


The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  calendar  year  1913, 
shows  that  we  imported  clays,  including  china  clays,  kaolin 
and  other  clays,  to  the  value  of  $2,239,773.  In  the  pottery  lists 
in  the  imports  of  earthen,  stone  and  china  ware,  the  total  was 
$10,608,998.  Both  of  these  items  show  a  slight  increase,  as 
compared  to  1912,  but  the  imports  of  pottery  are  a  little  less 
than  during  the  year  1911.  The  pottery  trade  seems  to  be 
practically  at  a  standstill  with  an  average  yearly  importation 
of  $10,000,000  worth. 

On  the  export  side  of  our  international  trade  the  returns 
show  that  we  exported  brick  and  china  ware,  etc.,  to  the  value 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  burning  tile  is  a  process  that  may  be 
called  a  “practice”  as  truly  as  doctoring  sick  folks  is  prac¬ 
tice.  Many  a  time  a  doctor  prescribes  a  remedy  and  method 
of  treatment  without  being  sure  that  it  is  the  best.  He  does 
so  with  the  mental  reservation,  “If  that  does  not  kill  or  cure 

I  will  try  something  else  that  will.” 

Kilns  of  tile  are  so  different  and  the  conditions  so  varied 
that  the  successful  burner,  like  the  physician,  must  be  a  prac¬ 
titioner. 

There  are  thirty  distinct  processes  in  burning  a  kiln.  1  lie 
first  is  the  drying  out  or  water  smoking,  the  second  is  heat¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature  necessary  to  finish  the  ware  and  the 
third  is  cooling  after  the  tile  are  burned. 

Clays  and  kilns  and  chimney  drafts  are  so  different  that 
the  details  of  each  stage  must  be  adapted  to  the  particulai 

case. 

In  general  the  water  smoking  is  a  delicate  part  of  the 
work  and  requires  skill. 

The  result  desired  is  the  removal  of  moisture  from  the 
tile,  the  kiln  walls  and  floor. 

This  is  accomplished  by  applying  heat  and  converting  the 
moisture  into  vapor  and  removing  it  by  ventilation. 

Best  results  are  obtained  by  passing  large  quantities  of 
warm  air  through  the  tile  in  the  kiln  and  carrying  the  vapor 
away  with  this  warm  air. 

As  the  heat  is  applied  first  to  the  tile  nearest  the  fires 
those  tile  become  heated  first  and  the  moisture  leaves  them 
before  tile  farther  away  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  be¬ 
come  warm  enough  to  start  the  moisture  from  them. 

Consequently  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  vapor  from  the 
first  tile  to  condense  on  the  colder  tile  in  the  bottom  of  the 

kiln.  . 

This  can  be  prevented  by  having  good  chimney  drai  o 

ventilate  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  well.  In  kilns  with  individual 
stacks,  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  the  tunnels  leading  to  the 
chimney,  and  the  chimney  itself  are  cold  at  the  beginning  o 
burning.  Consequently  the  draft  will  be  very  slow  and  the 
ventilation  of  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  very  poor. 

In  such  cases  the  kiln  must  be  heated  very  slowly  lest 
too  much  vapor  be  driven  to  the  bottom  tile  before  they  be¬ 
come  heated  enough  to  prevent  condensation  of  the  vapor 

The  draft  may  be  helped  and  hastened  by  heating  the 
chimney  by  building  a  fire  in  its  base  or  in  the  tunnel  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  chimney.  . 

Where  several  kilns  are  served  by  one  large  chimney  the 

heat  of  the  burning  kilns  will  heat  the  chimney  and  hasten 
the  draft  from  the  kiln  that  is  just  being  started. 

During  the  process  of  watersmoking  the  fires  should  be 
gradually  increased  and  there  will  be  no  abrupt  change  be¬ 
tween  the  watersmoking  and  the  heating  of  the  kiln.  > 
the  time  the  watersmoke  is  all  off  the  fires  should  be  almost 
as  hot  as  will  be  required  to  burn  the  ware. 

Now  the  heat  should  be  raised  as  high  as  the  clay  will 
stand  without  injury  and  held  there  until  the  kiln  is  finished 
Much  fuel  and  time  can  be  saved  by  keeping  the  heat 
right  up  to  the  critical  point.  A  great  amount  of  heat  is  lost 
up  the  chimney,  and  in  other  ways  while  burning  and  the 
shorter  time  used  in  burning  the  kiln,  the  smaller  the  attem  - 

ant  loss.  ^  .  .. 

It  takes  a  fairly  hot  fire  to  hold  the  temperature  of  the 

kiln  up  to  the  point  necessary  to  burn  the  clay  and  unless  heat 
is  supplied  over  and  above  this  amount  no  advancement  will 

In  cooling  kilns  of  tile  after  the  burning  is  finished  care 
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should  be  taken  that  the  ware  may  be  properly  annealed  or 
toughened. 

In  this  we  find  that  different  clays  act  differently.  Some 
may  be  cooled  rapidly — even  with  a  current  of  air  passing 
through — while  others  must  be  cooled  very  slowly.  Ordinar¬ 


ily  it  is  necessary  when  the  last  fire  is  made  to  drop  the 
damper  between  the  kiln  and  chimney  and  plaster  tightly 
all  furnaces  and  openings  to  the  kiln.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  air  may  be  admitted,  a  very  little  at  first. 

D.  W.  S. 


DRYING  OF  CLAY  WARES. 

By  Ellis  Lovejoy. 


PART  VIII. 


The  Drying  Above  Continuous  Kilns — Continued. 


There  are  numerous  arrangements  adapted  to  special  con¬ 
ditions  and  to  take  advantage  of  different  methods  of  handling 
the  bricks  and  distributing  the  heat. 

Fig.  8  shows  an  underground  continuous  kiln  with  dryer 
on  the  ground  level  on  either  side.  The  bricks  are  partially 
dried  in  the  racks  around  the  kiln  and  are  then  stacked  on 
the  cooling  burned  bricks  for  the  final  drying.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  elevated;  they  are  delivered  by  the  machine  to  the 
racks  on  the  ground  floor,  thence  removed  to  the  kiln,  and 


Figure  9. 


later  lowered  into  the  kiln  for  burning.  This  scheme  requires 
a  second  handling  in  the  drying.  In  Fig.  9  we  have  the  same 
kiln  with  a  dryer  building  above. 

Fig.  10  illustrates  a  continuous  kiln  with  three  drying 
floors  above.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  load  of  the 
dryer  upon  the  kiln  walls  and  piers  is  rather  excessive  and 
first  quality  masonry  and  good  foundation  work  are  essential. 

Fig.  11  illustrates  an  arrangement  first  designed  by  Schaff 
and  later  taken  up  and  now  built  by  Rudolf  Witte  of  Osna- 
bruck,  Germany,  for  drying  bricks  and  especially  roofing  tile. 
The  tiles  are  delivered  on  the  upper  ends  of  inclined  chutes 
and  gradually  slide  down  as  drying  proceeds  and  as  the  dried 
ware  is  removed  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  chutes  along  the 
outer  aisles.  Schaff  originally  used  the  natural  updraft  of 
the  hot  air  within  closed  chutes,  while  Witte  blows  in  hot  air 
from-  the  side,  taken  from  the  cooling  chamber  or  a  heater. 
The  original  idea  may  not  be  more  effective,  but  it  certainly 
is  more  interesting  on  account  of  its  scheme  by  which  the 
drying  medium  (the  air  going  up)  and  the  conveying  feature 


(the  ware  coming  down)  carries  out  a  logical  idea  which  has 
been  so  successfully  applied  in  our  progressive  tunnel  dryers. 

In  Fig.  12  we  have  the  bricks  in  racks  around  the  kiln  at 
the  kiln  top  level  and  similar  to  the  Cohrs  system  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  which  relieves  the  kiln  of  the  excessive  weight  in  other 
systems  where  the  bricks  are  above  the  kiln.  This  system 
only  uses  radiated  heat  from  the  side  walls  of  the  kiln  and 
that  escaping  from  the  wickets.  Under  the  racks  are  placed 
steam  pipes  enclosed  in  a  box,  with  admission  for  air  on  the 
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Figure  11. 


sides  next  to  the  kiln,  and  outlets  into  racks  on  the  opposite 
upper  side.  The  principal  source  of  heat  in  this  instance  is 
from  the  steam  pipes,  and  not  from  the  kiln.  The  radiated 
heat  from  the  top  of  the  kiln  is  used  to  produce  draft  through 
the  monitor  of  the  building  and  is  not  available  for  drying. 

Fig.  13  gives  the  arrangement  as  built  by  F.  L.  Smith  & 
Co.  of  C  openhagen  and  Berlin.  There  are  certain  features  in 
the  drying  as  well  as  in  the  handling  worth  describing,  and 
we  will  follow  the  ware  as  it  leaves  the  machine.  The  bricks 
are  cut  from  the  end  of  the  bar  of  clay,  three  at  a  time,  with¬ 
out  waste,  by  a  hand  cutter  operated  by  one  man  and  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  40,000  to  50,000  German  size  bricks  is  attained  per 
day  a  remarkable  output  for  a  hand  cutter  operated  by  one 
man.  Such  a  cutter  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  bricks  are  taken 
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off  by  another  man  and  placed  on  a  pallet  which  is  level  with 
the  cutter.  There  are  ten  such  pallets,  each  of  which  will 
hold  fifteen  brick,  resting  loosely  on  the  frame  of  an  elevator 
and  the  filling  starts  with  the  lowest  pallet.  As  soon  as  the 
bottom  pallet  is  filled  the  elevator  drops  the  height  of  one 
pallet,  bringing  the  second  pallet  level  with  the  cutter  and 
thus  repeating  until  the  frame  is  full.  A  pit  receives  the  ele¬ 
vator  as  it  descends.  A  woman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
elevator  frame  spaces  the  bricks  on  the  pallets. 

After  the  frame  is  loaded  the  woman  shifts  the  lever  of 
the  coupling  and  the  elevator  rises  to  the  floor  where  the 
bricks  are  to  be  dried.  Two  elevator  frames  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  forming  a  letter  V,  the  angle  of  which  encloses 
the  cutter,  are  used.  Thus  the  take-off  is  at  equal  distance 
from  both  elevator  frames  and  has  to  make  only  a  quarter 
turn  to  place  the  bricks  on  either  frame. 

When  the  first  frame  has  reached  the  upper  drying  floor 


side,  passes  over  the  top  of  the  kiln  and  becomes  heated  by 
contact  with  the  kiln  top  and  by  commingling  with  hot  air 
rising  from  the  kiln.  An  air-tight  ceiling  prevents  the  heat 
from  escaping  into  and  through  the  roof,  thus  forcing  it  to 
enter  the  dryer  on  the  side  facing  the  kiln.  The  heat,  alter 
having  passed  through  the  ware,  enters  a  vapor  stack  pro¬ 
vided  writh  regulating  dampers  and  escapes  to  the  open  air. 

The  speed  of  the  air  in  the  dryer  is  about  60  meters  (197 
feet)  per  minute.  The  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  is  also 
used  for  drying  purposes.  The  steam  is  forced  into  a  well 
insulated  hot  water  tank,  which  supplies  ribbed  pipes  under 
the  dryer.  The  circulating  water  will  gradually  cool  off  and 
return  to  the  tank  by  its  own  weight  through  separate  piping. 

The  drying  chambers  are  made  as  small  as  possible  to 
utilize  all  the  space  and  to  avoid  losses  of  heat. 

A  test  of  such  a  dryer  some  years  ago  during  the  month  of 

November  gave  the  following  data: 

The  temperature  of  the  outside  air  wras  11  degree  C.  (52 
degrees  F.)  and  its  degree  of  saturation  90  per  cent.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  entering  the  dryer  was  found  to  be  15 
degrees  C.  (59  degrees  F.)  and  its  degree  of  saturation  65  per 
cent.  The  temperature  rising  in  the  dryer  was  23  degrees  C. 
(73  degrees  F.).  The  temperature  in  the  vapor  stack  was  15 
degrees  C.  with  a  saturation  of  93  per  cent.  T  he  sectional 
area  of  the  stack  was  4.2  square  meters  (45.2  square  feet)  and 
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Figure  14. 


the  elevator  is  stopped  automatically  and  a  man  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  car  takes  off  the  row  of  pallets  from  the  elevator  by 
pushing  the  car  with  its  ten  sets  of  projecting  arms  into  it 
and  raising  the  pallets  from  the  frame  supports  by  the  move 
ment  of  a  lever  on  the  car.  After  the  car  is  loaded  and  pulled 
back  the  elevator  frame  is  filled  with  (ten)  empty  pallets  and 
lowered  to  the  first  position  at  the  cutter.  The  drying  sec¬ 
tions  or  tunnels  are  provided  with  projections  to  receive  the 
pallets  corresponding  to  the  projections  on  the  elevator  paTet 
frame,  and  the  loaded  pallets  are  placed  in  position  by  a  single 
movement  of  the  car  lifting  lever.  One  man  on  the  dryer  can 
easily  handle  30,000  bricks. 

Turning  again  to  our  illustration,  Fig.  13,  we  see  the  dry¬ 
ing  floor  located  to  one  side  of  the  kiln  to  avoid  any  load  upon 
the  kiln  walls.  Outside  air  is  coming  in  from  the  oppos.  e 


the  speed  of  the  air  60  meters  (197  feet)  per  minute.  Each 
of  the  sixteen  chambers  contained  7,500  bricks  and  it  took  four 
days  for  drying.  At  59  degrees  F.  saturated  air  contains  about 
five  grains  of  moisture  per  cubic  foot.  In  the  above  data  the 
air  entered  at  59  degrees  F.  65  per  cent,  saturated  and  came 
into  the  vapor  stack  at  59  degrees  F.  and  93  per  cent,  satu¬ 
rated.  Sixty-five  per  cent,  and  93  per  cent,  of  5  give  us, Re¬ 
spectively,  3.25  and  4.65  grains,  and  the  difference,  1.4  grains, 
represents  the  amount  carried  out  by  each  cubic  foot  ot  air. 
The  stack  being  45.2  square  feet  and  the  air  moving  at  the 
rate  of  197  feet  per  minute,  we  get  an  air  movement  of  8.9  4 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  carrying  12,466  grains  of  water.  n 
one  hour,  therefore,  about  107  pounds  of  water  are  carried 
out,  and  in  four  days  about  10,272  pounds,  which  fairly  repre¬ 
sents  the  water  in  7,500  (German  size)  bricks. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  same  system  for  two  continuous  ki  ns. 
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for  which  it  works  out  especially  well  by  getting  the  dryer  in 
the  center. 

In  Fig.  15  we  have  a  system  of  drying  which  has  been  in 
successful  operation  in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  bricks  are  set  on  long  trays,  which  are  fastened  to  a 
continuous  double  chain  conveyor,  which  passes  over  and 
under  sprockets  the  full  length  of  the  continuous  kiln,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  returns  to  the  ground  floor, 
where  the  dry  bricks  are  removed  and  wheeled  to  the  kiln. 
The  conveyor  is  operated  by  rack  and  pinions  driven  from  a 
steam  cylinder,  as  seen  in  Fig.  16.  Alongside  the  walls  steam 
radiators  are  placed  and  the  whole  dryer  is  operated  at  pretty 
high  temperature,  higher  than  in  German  practice.  The 
bricks  are  handled  three  times  in  small  units — once  from  ma¬ 
chine  to  tray,  once  from  tray  to  barrow  and  once  from  barrow 
to  setter. 

From  our  experience  with  cars  and  transfers  into  and  out 


tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  drying  methods  above  de¬ 
scribed  : 

Advantages. 

Utilization  of  space. 

Compactness  of  arrangement.  (Eventually  the  whole  plant 
under  one  roof.) 

Economy  in  fuel. 

Disadvantages. 

Elevating  and  lowering  of  the  ware. 

Load  upon  the  kiln  walls.  (The  outer  kiln  walls  should 
not  be  loaded  under  any  circumstances.) 

High  buildings. 

The  radiation  alone  not  sufficient  for  drying  and  in  conse 
quence  extensive  and  scattered  auxiliary  equipment. 


CONVERTING  BATTLESHIPS  INTO  MISSIONARIES. 


A  modern  conception  of  the  old  adage  of  turning  the 
sword  into  a  plowshare  has  been  aptly  given  expression  to  by 
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Figure  16. 


of  dryer  tunnels  and  kilns,  we  believe  there  will  be  some 
economy  in  labor  in  the  above  system.  Our  continuous  kilns 
are  not  insulated  as  are  the  German  kilns,  and  we  will  have  a 
greater  value  in  radiated  heat,  but  still  far  from  sufficient  to 
dry  the  product  burned  in  the  kiln.  As  our  kilns  are  con¬ 
structed,  operated  and  maintained  they  are  not  adapted  to 
carry  heavy  loads,  especially  loads  of  moving  machinery 
equipment,  which  must  be  kept  in  perfect  alignment. 

In  a  number  of  plants  drying  floors  have  been  established 
over  periodic  kilns,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  such 
combination  of  kilns  and  drying  floors  is  not  satisfactory. 

There  have,  perhaps,  other  attempts  been  made  in  this 
country  to  dry  the  ware  above  kilns,  of  which  we  do  not 
know.  I  he  tendency  of  our  days  is  directed  towards  econ¬ 
omy  in  fuel,  and  we  believe  that  the  methods  of  drying  above 
kilns  will  in  the  future  more  and  more  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration. 

In  conclusion  we  briefly  wish  to  recapitulate  the  advan- 


Congressman  Goodwin  from  Arkansas  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
presented  in  Congress,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  have  the 
battleships  of  the  United  States  navy  carry  displays  of  va¬ 
rious  products  of  the  United  States  for  which  it  is  desired  to 
find  a  market  in  the  different  countries  visited  by  these  ships 
in  their  movements. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  about  this  idea  of  float¬ 
ing  exposition  of  merchandise  and  machinery  and  all  the 
various  offerings  that  it  is  desired  to  create  a  wider  market 
for.  i  here  have  already  been  several  enterprises  of  this 
kind  and  there  will  probably  be  more  of  them  in  the  future 
because  we  are  still  a  growing  nation  and  are  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  our  foreign  trade.  The  export  trade  has  come  to  be 
a  a  ital  part  of  our  industrial  prosperity  from  year  to  year 
more  attention  is  given  toward  developing.  This  includes 
among  other  forms  of  exploitation  a  fair  share  of  exhibitions 
of  vaiious  kinds,  including  those  that  are  properly  classed 
as  floating  exposition. 


METHODS  OF  MARKETING  PAVING  BRICK.* 


By  M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  V. 

[REALIZE  FULLY  that  I  am  approaching  thin  and  dan¬ 
gerous  ice  when  I  attempt  to  give  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
however,  my  experience  of  over  twenty  years  making  and 
selling  paving  brick  has  taught  me  some  lessons,  and  some  of 
these  have  come  rather  high.  Most  of  the  reports  written 
on  this  line,  even  by  the  testing  laboratories  themselves,  are 
a  good  deal  like  weather  reports — you  don’t  know  much  more 
about  the  weather  after  you  have  read  them  than  you  did  be¬ 
fore.  However,  there  are  some  points  which  have  been  agreed 
upon,  principally  that  of  the  rattler  test. 

This  has  been  gone  over  carefully  and  very  thoughtfully 
so  that  at  the  present  time  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  and  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  are 
practically  agreed,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  up  to  this  time 
any  fixed  percentage  of  loss  has  been  agreed  upon  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  by  both.  There  seems  to  be  several  reasons  for  this.  One 
is  that  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  themselves  cannot 
agree,  although  it  would  seem  that  they  have  been  studying 
this  subject  long  enough  to  come  to  a  final  decision.  It  is 
plainly  evident  that  if  their  association  determines  a  fixed 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


standard  they  will  lose  some  of  their  members,  those  whose 
products  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  Personally,  I  do 
not  think  a  society  has  a  right  to  exist  that  will  not  declare 
itself  for  quality  and  cut  off  its  members  who  will  not  come 
up  to  the  standard. 

I  believe  there  should  be  different  requirements  for  dif¬ 
ferent  streets,  and  different  requirements  for  brick  laid  in 
the  northern  states  from  those  laid  in  the  southern  states. 
For  instance:  Brick  to  stand  the  New  England  climate  should 
be  harder  and  absorb  less  water  than  brick  laid  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  or  Florida,  on  account  of  the  excessive  freezing,  etc.  All 
of  these  conditions  should  be  carefully  weighed,  and  a  fixed 
basis  should  be  adopted,  as  I  do  not  think  any  man  has  a 
right  to  pose  as  a  member  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  or  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Makers 
Association,  who  cannot  make  a  paving  brick  that  will  stand 
the  wear  of  time,  as  he  is  not  only  wasting  time,  but  making  a 
product  which  hurts  the  entire  business. 

While  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  suffer  to  a  great 
extent  by  inexperienced  engineers  and  inspectors,  yet  1  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  improving  very  fast.  I  have  been  on  streets 
furnished  by  an  experienced  paving  brick  manufacturer,  which 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  business  itself. 

I  know  that  some  manufacturers  believe  that  brick  should 
be  inspected  at  the  plant.  This  may  work  with  some  ma- 

*Paper  read  at  the  convention  of  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick 

Manufacturers’  Association,  held  in  Bradford,  Pa.,  Feb.  5-i. 
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terials,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  with  paving  brick. 
In  the  first  place  the  paving  brick  manufacturer  knows,  or 
should  know,  when  he  bids  on  a  job,  what  is  required,  and  if 
he  cannot  fill  the  bill,  that  is  the  time  to  stop.  Every  manu¬ 
facturer  knows,  or  should  know,  his  product,  and  every  man¬ 
ufacturer  should  have  a  rattler  test  strictly  up  to  date.  It 
would  be  like  steering  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  to  run  a  pav¬ 
ing  brick  plant  without  a  rattler.  He  should  test  his  brick 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  demands,  but  he  should  know 
when  he  loads  a  car  that  these  brick  will  pass  the  test  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  job  he  is  furnishing. 

The  average  inspector  sent  out  to  a  yard  often  causes 
more  trouble  than  good.  He  no  more  lands  than  some  one 
proceeds  to  favor  him  with  cigars,  and  sometimes  drinks,  etc., 
and  the  result  is  that  he  passes  practically  everything  in 
sight,  which  is  eventually  turned  down  at  the  job  by  his  su¬ 
perior,  and  an  extensive  controversy  is  entered  into,  where  if 
the  brick  manufacturer  himself,  who  knows  his  product  better 
than  anyone  else,  would  ship  only  such  material  as  would 
pass,  he  would  be  better  off,  as  culls  are  worth  more  on  your 
own  yard  than  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  away,  with  a  freight 
and  carting  bill  attached. 

The  remedy  for  all  of  this  I  would  suggest  is:  Ship  only 
such  brick  as  will  pass  the  test,  and  then  see,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  that  they  are  properly  laid.  If  this  is  carried  out,  brick 
paved  streets  will  be  an  honor  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
pride  of  the  city  laying  them,  and  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
brick  business. 


CIRCULARIZING  TIME. 


Circulars  as  a  means  of  advertising  are  always  more  or  less 
effective,  and  likewise  they  are  always  more  or  less  uncertain. 
When  the  right  man  gets  the  right  circular  at  the  right  time, 
it  produces  business;  but  if  the  man  receiving  the  circular  is 
not  interested  in  the  particular  thing  featured  at  that  time, 
the  chances  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  his  either  throwing  it 
aside  or  throwing  it  away  and  not  seeing  it  again.  Also,  the 
man  who  gets  a  good  many  circulars  is  likely  to  show  less 
attention  to  each  individual  one.  For  this  reason  and  because 
there  is  generally  a  perfect  flood  of  circulars,  calendars  and 
souvenirs  right  after  the  first  of  the  year,  there  is  an  inclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  many  who  do  circularizing  to  wait  until 
later  in  the  season.  This  is  a  good  idea,  but  one  should  not 
wait  too  long. 

A  splendid  time  for  those  in  the  clayworking  industry  to 
circularize  is  after  the  new  year  shower  has  passed  away  and 
before  the  building  season  gets  well  started.  One  must,  of 
course,  do  some  special  circularizing  all  through  the  building 
season,  and  advertising  is  a  thing  that  should  be  kept  up  all 
the  time  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is  very  likely,  however, 
that  more  and  better  returns  will  be  secured  from  heavy  cir¬ 
cularizing  just  a  little  ahead  of  the  busy  season  in  the  building 
world.  People  are  then  casting  about  and  making  plans  for 
building  operations,  and  they  are  more  directly  interested  in 
everything  coming  along  that  promises  to  be  useful  to  them 
during  the  season.  This  makes  them  take  more  notice  of 
circular  matter  pertaining  to  brick,  terra  cotta  and  other 
building  material,  because  often  they  may  be  undecided  as  to 
what  they  will  use,  and  these  circulars  help  them  to  decide, 
and  in  so  doing  they  help  the  advertiser  get  business. 

And  if  you  are  getting  out  circulars,  or  going  to  get  them 
out,  make  them  look  attractive,  and  above  all  avoid  the  cheap 
appearance  and  the  poor  printing.  Quality  is  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  in  a  circular  representing  a  product  as  it  is  in  the 
product  itself,  and  the  man  who  sends  out  a  cheap-looking 
circular  will  never  create  an  impression  of  quality  for  his 
product  nor  make  it  easy  for  him  to  get  the  price  he  should. 
It  costs  a  little  more  money  to  make  neatly  printed,  artistic 
circulars,  but  really  they  are  the  only  kind  worth  sending  out 
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SOME  DATES  IN  THE  BRICK  HISTORY  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 


By  Doctor  Sune  Ambrosiana,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 


PART  II. 

THE  GREAT  building  enterprise  in  northern  Sweden 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  was  the 
Upsala  cathedral,  which  is  for  the  most  part  built  of 
brick.  The  chronology  of  the  different  parts  of  this  church 
has  not  yet  been  found  out,  but  if  one  goes  through  the  attics 
above  the  vaults  one  finds  several  different  sizes  of  brick 
and  bonds.  The  same  is  to  be  found  in  the  parish  church  in 
that  neighborhood,  where  it  can  be  more  closely  observed. 

In  the  cathedral  of  Upsala  is  found  in  certain  parts  of  the 
wall  black  headers  arranged  in  designs  on  the  surface  of  the 
wall.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  chancel  this  brick  measures 
27x13x7  cm.  The  same  is  found  in  the  oldest  of  the  brick- 


Fig.  4.  Old  Brick  Wall  Built  in  Twelfth  Century,  in  Peasant 
Church  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 


of  brick  of  the  following  dimensions  in  the  three-sided  chan 
cel:  27x13x9  cm.  and  in  the  northern  wall  of  the  chapel. 
27x14x9.5  cm.  The  first  mentioned  brick  is  not  easy  to  get 
at,  because  the  front  is  painted  red.  The  brick  in  Vendisk 
bond  are  distinguished  by  darker  painted  joints.  The  paint 
ing  reproduces  thus  a  bond  in  which  the  wall  itself  is  not 
built.  In  an  extension  to  the  Abo  cathedral,  which  I  likewise 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century  (Sacristy),  the 
brick  has  the  measurements  30.5x14x9.5  cm.  This  last  named 


built  parts  of  the  Vaxala  church.  It  seems,  according  to 
Rudolf  Cederstrom’s  observation  of  the  last  named  church, 
as  if  several  of  these  headers  which  were  used  with  an  aim 
to  decorate  were  glazed  unintentionally.  On  account  of  in¬ 
complete  methods  of  burning  a  part  of  the  brick  was  directly 
exposed  to  the  flame.  Their  surface  melted  and  became 
glazed  with  a  dark  glaze.  After  it  was  found  that  such 
headers  could  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  decoration  they 
were  made  intentionally. 

The  next  oldest  brick  of  the  Vaxala  church  belongs  to  the 
same  period  as  the  vestry  next  to  the  Peasant  church,  the 
wall  in  the  upper  half  of  the  picture  Fig.  4.  The  dimensions 
of  the  last  named  brick  are  29x13.5x7.5-8  cm.;  the  bond  is 
monk  bond.  The  brick  are  made  of  an  even,  solid  mass  with 
a  slight  mixture  of  sand  grain.  On  account  of  some  pro¬ 
cedure  in  its  treatment  it  weathers  evenly.  Similar  brick 
are  to  be  found  even  in  certain  parts  of  the  cathedral  of 
Upsala. 

From  a  part  of  the  Riddarholm  church  in  Stockholm, 
which  was  finished  before  the  year  1300 — which  was  then 
known  as  the  Grey  Brothers’  Monastery — I  have  made  note 


f 

Fig.  5.  Brick  Houses  in  Lumburg,  Germany,  Built  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  Part  of  the  Brick  Are  Glazed. 


brick  is  thus  somewhat  larger  than  the  previously  described 
earlier  brick. 

According  to  what  one  can  suppose  it  belongs  to  that  build 
ing  which  the  Dean  of  Chapter  Andreas  Aud  donated  to  the 
cathedral  of  Upsala  about  the  year  1320,  or  at  the  latest  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century.  As  is  known,  it  is  remnants 
of  the  building  of  the  old  theological  seminary  connected  with 
the  church,  the  predecessor  of  the  Upsala  University,  which 
was  unearthed  at  the  excavation  of  Studentholmen  in  Upsala. 
which  was  undertaken  a  couple  of  years  ago  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Lecturer  K.  Stjema.  There  is  not  very  much  remain¬ 
ing — only  some  layers  of  the  outer  walls.  The  large  red 
brick  is  28x13.5x8  cm.  in  monk  bond.  Beside  this  is  found 
younger  walls.  The  floor  was  laid  with  ordinary  brick  of 
the  same  kind  which  otherwise  is  only  found  in  walls.  It  is 
only  in  such  places  where  the  pretentions  are  small  that  brick 
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is  used,  even  for  laying  the  floor.  Otherwise  ornamental 
chips  or  limestone  is  used  where  there  is  not,  as  in  our  day, 
wooden  floors. 

As  far  as  we  know,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury  there  has  been  used  only  brick  of  large  dimensions.  Still 
we  came  across  at  least  once  among  the  buildings  of  the 
14th  century  brick  of  another  size.  This  occurs  in  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  Ystad  monastery,  which  building  we  are  well 
acquainted  with  through  the  examination  of  the  same,  which 
Architect  A.  Roland  undertook  during  the  time  he  acted  as 
foreman  of  the  restoration  workers.  The  brick  here  is  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  and  narrower,  but  at  the  same  time  some¬ 
what  coarser  than  the  brick  we  have  hitherto  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  Its  dimensions  are  namely,  24.5x11.5x9  cm. 
For  the  rest  I  lack  dimensions  of  brick  from  the  14th  century. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  brick  of  the  last  century  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  building  activity  in  the  North  was  lively. 
Many  large  church  buildings,  especially  in  the  cities,  are  still 
built.  Monastery  directors  established  new  monasteries  and 
enlarged  the  old  ones.  The  cities  are  fortified  with  stone 
walls,  the  old  forts  are  enlarged.  The  nobility,  like  the  kings, 
build  large  fortified  castles  in  the  country. 

Many  places  were  built  whole  centuries  through  in  monk 
bond,  but  irregularity  occurs  more  frequently  than  before  in 
the  bonds.  Such  an  irregularity  is  one  that  lets  two  runners 
alternate  with  two  binders.  This  bond  I  have  come  across 
in  a  wall  section  in  the  Abo  cathedral  and  in  some  solitary 
cases  in  addition.  More  important  in  a  constructive  point  of 
view  is  the  so-called  Vendisk  bond,  spreading  over  the  whole 
of  the  Baltic  sea’s  coast  and  even  far  toward  the  west. 

One  should  be  careful  about  drawing  too  wide  conclusions 
from  names,  but  as  the  Danish  expression  monk  brick  for 
brick  and  as  the  expression  monk  bond  undoubtedly  suggest 
that  the  oldest  brick  and  bond  came  to  Denmark  with  the 
monks,  there  is  also  some  truth  in  that  one  calls  the  new 
•  15th  century  bond  for  Vendisk.  In  that  case  it  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  Venden,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  eastern  part  of  northern 
Germany.  There  was  such  a  mighty  seaport  as  Danzig  which 
had  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  Baltic  sea.  For  example, 
this  bond  is  in  use  in  the  Malare  valley  as  far  back  as  the 
16th  century.  It  is  during  the  reign  of  Erik  XIV  that  they 
began  to  build  in  modern  bond. 

In  northern  Germany  in  certain  places  there  is  beginning 
to  be  used  a  great  deal  of  glazed  brick  in  order,  besides  other 
means,  to  give  life  to  the  front  walls.  In  Fig.  5  I  show  a 
couple  of  houses  from  Luneburg,  Am.  Sande  45,  46.  The 
plentifully  divided  front  wall  leaves  very  little  space  for  regu¬ 
lar  bond-laying.  It  has,  at  least  in  the  left-hand  house,  origi¬ 
nally  been  Vendisk  bond.  We  see  also  a  tapestry  brick  wall. 
From  more  recent  years  separations  descend  different  sec¬ 
tions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DRAINAGE  INSURES  CROPS. 


One  of  the  chief  sources  of  anxiety  and  worry  for  our 
farmer  friends  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  success  or  failure  of  his  crops. 

Few  people  realize  the  extent  to  which  tile  drainage  re¬ 
moves  this  uncertainty.  Crops  are  good  or  poor  as  the  sea¬ 
son  is  favorable  or  otherwise.  In  wet  times  the  crops  are 
drowned  out  and  the  weeds  grow  while  the  fields  are  too 
wet  for  cultivation.  In  dry  seasons  these  same  lands  become 
dry  and  hard  and  the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  moisture. 

The  soils  that  are  too  wet  in  rainy  seasons  bake  and 
become  hard  and  crack  in  dry  seasons.  During  rain>  times 
the  farmer  must  wait  and  neglect  his  fields  until  they  are 
dry  enough  to  plow  and  plant  and  cultivate.  Thus  he  loses 
much  time  that  might  improve  his  crops  if  he  could  be  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields. 

Tile  drainage  removes  the  surplus  water  from  the  soil. 
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It  removes  it  quickly  after  rains  and  in  the  spring.  This 
permits  the  farmer  to  work  earlier  in  the  spring  and  sooner 
after  rains.  This  assists  in  getting  crops  planted  earlier  and 
cultivated  at  the  proper  times,  and  hence  insures  better 
crops. 

Those  wet  lands  that  run  together  when  wet  and  bake 
hard  and  crack  in  dry  times  are  made  mellow  by  the  drain¬ 
age.  After  the  tile  are  laid  and  the  water  drained  from  the 
soil  the  particles  do  not  settle  together  as  they  do  when  they 
dry  from  surface. 

When  the  water  is  drained  out  the  air  enters  the  spaces 
between  the  particles  of  the  soil.  The  subsoil  then  slacks 
and  becomes  mellow  and  porous.  When  the  subsequent  rains 
come  the  water  settles  quickly  down  through  the  soil  and 
passes  away  through  the  tile  drains  without  causing  the 
particles  to  run  together  and  become  hard  when  dry. 

This  mellow  condition  of  the  soil  retains  moisture  and 
prevents  excessive  evaporation  during  dry  times,  thus  con¬ 
serving  moisture  for  the  growing  crops.  This  mellow,  porous 
condition  of  soil  is  the  same  principle  that  is  the  basis  of 
the  “dry  farming’’  practiced  in  the  dryer  sections  of  the  west. 

Again  tile  drainage  permits  working  in  the  fields  early 
in  the  spring  and  soon  after  rains,  and  conserves  the  mois¬ 
ture  later  in  midsummer  and  in  dry  seasons  and  insures  good 
crops.  In  other  words,  tile  drainage  very  materially  aids 
in  the  production  of  good  crops  in  wet  and  dry  and  all  sea¬ 
sons  and  insures  good  crops.  D.  W.  S. 


LEVEE  AND  DRAINAGE  DISTRICTS. 

Few  men  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  work 
being  done  in  the  reclamation  of  river  bottom  lands  that  are 
unfit  for  cultivation  on  account  of  being  subject  to  frequent 
overflow. 

These  lands  are  naturally  as  rich  as  the  bottom  lands  of 
the  river  Nile  and  may  as  readily  be  reclaimed  by  pumping 
as  the  lands  below  sea  level  that  Holland  has  wrested  from 
the  sea  by  pumping. 

Already  many  such  drainage  projects  are  in  successful 
operation  along  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Orleans.  In  fact  the  city  of  New  Orleans  depends  upon  its 
existence  upon  a  system  of  levees  and  drainage  by  pumping. 

Several  levee  and  drainage  districts  depending  upon  pump¬ 
ing  are  in  successful  operation  on  the  low  lands  along  the 
Mississippi  river  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

The  following  clipping  gives  an  insight  into  the  work 
being  done  along  these  lines: 

DRAINAGE  DISTRICTS  UNITE. 


Those  Between  Cape  Girardeau  and  Rock  Island  Form 

Organization. 

(Special  to  the  Record  Herald.) 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill— Forty  delegates  representing  twenty- 
eight  levee  and  drainage  districts  between  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,  Mo.,  and  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  met  here  and  formed  an 
association  of  all  the  districts  situated  between  the  two 
points  mentioned  to  promote  their  general  welfare  in  the 
matter  of  exchanging  engineering  ideas  and  in  fostering  leg¬ 
islation  favorable  to  pending  levee  and  drainage  projects. 

The  work  done  under  the  plans  of  the  drainage  districts 
is  only  the  beginning  and  simply  furnishes  outlets  for  the 
systems  of  tile  drainage  that  must  follow  before  the  de¬ 
claimed  lands  can  be  profitably  cultivated. 

These  districts  will  furnish  a  market  for  vast  amounts 
of  tile  as  soon  as  the  pumps  and  main  drains  are  in. 

D.  W.  S. 


The  progress  that  has  .been  made  in  the  promoting  of  biick 
and  clay  products  is  exciting  some  of  the  lumber  advocates 
so  that  they  are  running  round  and  round  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  to  jump  on. 
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Porcelain  Exhibit  at  the  San  Francisco  Fair. — The  Royal 
Saxonian  Porcelain  Manufactory  at  Meissen,  which  formerly 
exhibited  as  a  rule  at  all  expositions,  has  taken  steps  to  stop 
this  custom,  and  the  government  has  decided  that  this  pot¬ 
tery  will  not  exhibit  at  such  expositions  any  more.  It  will 
therefore  not  exhibit  at  Cologne,  Malmo  and  San  Francisco. 
The  government  states  that  it  is  an  expensive  pastime,  and 
brings  no  returns. — Keramische  Rundschau,  No.  1,  1914. 


A  Simple  Automatic  Brick  Cutter. — While  we  hear  so 
much  of  the  large  automatic  cutting  table  in  use  in  America, 
and  their  heavy  construction,  such  tables  have  not  found 
much  headway  in  Europe.  This  is  partly  because  they  are 
too  complicated  and  do  not  appeal  to  the  European  brick- 
makers.  In  order  to  get  something  more  simple,  the  Abjorn 
Anderson  Machine  Co.,  in  Svedala,  has  just  patented  a  new 
table  which  is  very  simple  in  construction.  This  brick  cut- 


Automatic  Brick  Cutter. 


ter  has  a  capacity  up  to  100,000  brick  per  day,  takes  very  lit¬ 
tle  room,  and  uses  only  one-fourth  horsepower  to  operate.  The 
cut  herewith  shown  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  cutter.  The 
clay  column  as  it  comes  from  the  machine  runs  on  a  small 
belt,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  cutter  which  has  three  arms 
on  which  the  cutting  wires  are  attached.  The  brick  is  cut  as 
the  column  moves  forward  and  as  soon  as  the  brick  is  cut  a 
separating  belt  takes  the  brick  away  from  the  cutter. — Lerin- 
dustrien,  No.  26,  1914. 


Adoption  of  additional  mechanical  equipment,  better  output 
and  other  improvements  have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production,  and  also  increase  the  output. — Keramische 
Rundschau,  No.  49,  1913. 


STONE  SEPARATORS  FOR  CLAYS.  In  the  handling  of 
clays  there  are  a  great  many  deposits  which  have  stones  and 
gravel  mixed  in  with  the  clay  material.  In  order  to  separate 
these  stones,  the  machine  manufacturers  are  putting  on  the 
market  what  are  called  stone  separators.  These  machines  do 
not  take  much  power,  and  will  use  for  15,000  brick  about  five 
horsepower,  and  for  40,000  brick  capacity  about  eight  horse¬ 
power.  The  machine  works  on  corrugated  roll  principle  and 
has  given  good  satisfaction. 

Deut.  Topf  and  Z.  Z.  No.  81,  1913. 


Clay  Conduits. — The  use  of  clay  conduits  has  not  been 
very  great,  and  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  which 
is  experienced  in'  the  making.  In  order  to  partly  overcome 
this  the  conduits  are  made  in  two  parts  along  the  interlocking 


system.  They  can  be  made  for  either  one  or  two  way  con¬ 
duits  as  shown  in  cuts. — Deut.  Topf  &  Z.  Z.,  No.  105,  1913. 


Swedish  Auger  Improvement. — In  order  to  overcome  the 
lamination  which  is  caused  by  different  augers,  Mr.  Lauritz 
Anderson  proposes  and  has  obtained  much  better  results  by 
an  extension  of  the  auger  point  well  forward  in  the  nozzle  of 
the  brick  machine.  In  a  screw  auger  the  layers  are  formed 
according  to  the  pitch  of  the  auger,  and  in  most  cases  the 
layers  can  be  taken  apart.  In  bringing  the  auger  point  well 
forward  as  indicated  by  the  mark  “A”  the  clay  will  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  pack  together  and  thereby  overcome  lami¬ 


nations.  This  auger  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  An  extension  of  the 
wings  of  the  auger  will  also  improve  the  flow  of  the  clay  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  both  methods  are  considered  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  screw  auger. — Tegel,  No.  11,  1913. 


THE  GRINDING  OF  FELDSPAR.  The  fine  grinding  of 
feldspar  is  best  handled  when  the  same  has  been  calcined 
first.  A  temperature  between  cone  010  and  08  is  sufficient  to 
calcine  the  same.  In  order  to  grind  feldspar  quickly  a  wet 
grinding  with  ball  mills  is  desired,  and  this  will  grind  in 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  sufficiently  fine  for  all  purposes. 

Sprechsaal  No.  42,  1913. 


Whiteware  Potteries  of  Germany. — The  price  regulation 
agreement  among  the  whiteware  potteries  of  Germany  will 
not  be  renewed  again.  This  agreement  has  not  proven  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  with  many  potteries  on  the  outside  a  large  amount 
of  price  cutting  has  been  done.  According  to  statistics  in 
1899  there  were  41  potteries  in  that  line  with  15,800  employes, 
while  in  1913  there  were  38  potteries  with  19,000  employes. 


Fireclay  Products. — The  fireclay  industry  is  only  a  young 
one,  and  has  been  developed  in  the  last  sixty  years.  The  fire 
clays  come  most  from  the  coal  measures,  and  should  carry 
from  20%  to  30%  of  alumina  or  more  with  from  1%  to  5% 
of  iron  oxide.  In  order  to  overcome  the  shrinkage  of  the 
clays,  schamotte,  or  grog,  is  used.  This  is  usually  obtained 
through  the  calcining  of  the  raw  fireclay,  but  sometimes  the 
broken  firebrick  and  other  fireclay  products  are  also  used. 
In  some  cases  materials  high  in  silica  are  used  for  grog, 
such  as  quartz,  amethyst,  quartz  gravel  and  quartz  sand.  Baux¬ 
ite,  dolomite,  magnesite  and  also  cromite  are  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  special  class  of  fireclay  products.  According  to  the  mix¬ 
tures  made  of  these  different  materials,  the  products  aie 
classified  either  as  basic  or  acid  variety.  The  lowest  re- 


sisting  temperature  for  fireclay  products  is  1,600  degrees  Cen¬ 
tigrade,  and  such  products  should  stand  this  temperature  for 
several  hours  without  melting,  and  can  then  be  considered 
fire  resisting.  A  temperature  of  above  1,600  degrees  Centi¬ 
grade  is  considered  high  fire  resisting.  Usually  the  temper¬ 
atures  are  considered  according  to  the  cone  scale  and  the 
clay  and  clay  mixtures  which  will  melt  between  cone  26-29 
are  just  ordinary  fireclay  products,  while  those  melting  be¬ 
tween  cones  30  and  33  are  called  good  fireclays,  while  if 
they  melt  between  cone  34  and  36  they  are  called  very  good, 
or  high  grade,  fireclays.  In  order  to  stand  a  quick  change 
in  temperature  the  fireclay  bricks  should  be  porous.  The 
regulations  were  made  by  the  Association  of  German  Fire 
Product  Manufacturers  and  these  rules  are  mostly  followed 
by  leading  users  of  fireclay  products.  The  specific  weight 
of  firebrick  is  from  1.9  to  2.0. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.,  No.  72, 
1913. 


Written  for  “The  Clay-Worker”: 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


A  NUMBER  OF  PITTSBURGH  and  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  brick  manufacturers  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Association,  held  in 
Philadelphia  this  month,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
a  new  workmen’s  compensation  and  employers’  liability  bill. 
David  A.  Reed,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  was  chairman  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  accidents  commission  that  drafted  the  first  liability  bill, 
was  in  attendance  at  the  meeting.  The  bill  drafted  by  the 
commission  was  rejected  by  the  state  legislature  because  of 
the  volume  of  adverse  criticism  that  was  raised  by  both  labor 
and  employers.  From  the  suggestions  received  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  manufacturers  in  Philadelphia  it  is  hoped  that 
a  new  bill  can  be  drafted  that  will  satisfy  both  the  employe 
and  the  manufacturer. 

An  order  for  half  a  million  brick  has  been  placed  with  the 
Sharon  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  by  the  city 
of  Youngstown.  The  brick  will  be  used  in  paving  and  sewer 

work. 

F.  S.  Callender,  receiver  of  the  Phoenix  Clay  Pot  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Parnassus,  Pa.,  who  filed  a  petition  in  common  pleas 
court  for  permission  to  sell  the  plant  and  equipment  to  J.  S. 
Murray  &  Company  for  $7,500,  subject  to  a  mortgage  of 
$20,000  against  the  property  has  received  an  order  from  the 
court  granting  permission  for  the  sale  of  the  plant  for  the  sum 
of  $30,000. 

The  plant  of  the  South  Fork  Fire  Brick  Company,  located 
in  South  Fork,  near  Johnstown,  Pa.,  which  was  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  on  March  20  will  be  rebuilt  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  before  the  fire  were 
of  frame  construction  and  the  flames  swept  through  them 
without  hindrance.  The  loss  on  the  occasion  of  the  fire 
amounted  to  $25,000,  of  which  $13,000  was  covered  by  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  officials  of  the  brick  company 
to  decide  on  complete  plans  as  early  as  possible  but  it  is  al¬ 
ready  agreed  that  the  new  plant  will  be  constructed  of  brick 
and  steel.  Edward  Barry,  manager  of  the  concern,  has  tem¬ 
porary  offices  in  the  South  Fork  Record  Building. 

When  his  automobile  struck  an  obstruction  in  the  road, 
T.  Blair  Balmer,  president  of  the  United  Fire  Brick  Company, 
of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  was  thrown  out  and  suffered  a  broken  col¬ 
larbone  and  dislocated  his  right  shoulder.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  Mr.  Balmer  was  driving  his  car  to  the  Humbert  plant 
in  Somerset  county. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  International  Paving  Block 
Company,  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  will  resume  operations  in  its 
plant  on  East  Cherry  street,  New'  Castle,  w'ithin  a  short 
time.  The  factory  has  been  shut  dowrn  for  some  time,  opera¬ 
tions  ceasing  mainly  because  of  a  lack  of  orders.  With  bet¬ 
ter  business  prospects  in  view'  the  officials  of  the  plant  are 
planning  to  again  open  the  w'orks. 

Following  out  the  plan  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  in¬ 


dustries  affected  by  proposed  legislation,  three  experts  from  Sec¬ 
retary  Redfield’s  department  recently  made  an  examination  of 
the  plant  of  the  H.  R.  Wylie  China  Company,  situated  at  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  W.  Va.  The  examination  is  being  made  in  accord 
with  the  general  pottery  investigation  and  has  been  welcomed 
by  the  pottery  men  of  the  district  as  they  believe  that  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  business  and  the  plants  and  men  in  the  trade 
w'ill  prevent  much  of  the  proposed  legislation  that  seems  cer¬ 
tain  to  prove  a  decided  detriment  to  the  industry  at  large. 
Charles  F.  Yuch  is  in  charge  of  the  investigators  at  present. 
The  Wylie  plant  was  thrown  open  to  them  and  Mr.  Wylie 
placed  every  means  at  their  disposal  for  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Edward  E.  McCoy,  secretary  of  the  Harbison-Walker 
Brick  Company;  Ralph  W.  Harbison  and  William  A.  Harbison, 
were  elected  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  the  last  meeting.  The  organization  is  making  final 
plans  for  the  trade  boosting  tour  that  is  made  each  year  in 
the  interest  of  advertising  Pittsburgh-made  products.  A  spe¬ 
cial  train  is  chartered,  and  accompanied  by  newspaper  report¬ 
ers,  secretaries,  etc.,  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  visit  cities  in  states  adjacent  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  “boost”  Pittsburgh.  The  trips  have  been  made 
for  the  last  14  years  and  have  been  decided  successes.  While 
no  definite  plans  have  as  yet  been  made  it  is  expected  that 
Messrs.  McCoy,  Ralph  and  William  Harbison,  together  with 
several  other  local  men  will  represent  the  brick  industry  on 
the  forthcoming  tour. 

Reports  from  Wellsville,  Ohio,  show  that  the  clay  industry 
in  that  section  is  at  present  enjoying  the  greatest  amount  of 
prosperity  ever  experienced.  All  the  plants  are  working  to 
capacity  and  a  shortage  of  skilled  workmen  is  being  felt.  New 
plants  are  to  be  built  this  year  and  several  are  already 
started. 

R.  W.  Burns,  a  contractor  of  New  Castle,  and  an  extensive 
brick  buyer,  was  permitted  by  the  city  commissioners  of  that 
town,  to  substitute  a  grade  of  brick  that  did  not  meet  specifi¬ 
cations  in  paving  certain  streets.  The  specifications  called 
for  bricks  with  lugs  or  ridges,  but  in  accepting  and  bidding 
on  the  contract  Mr.  Burns  neglected  to  note  this  particular. 
After  the  bricks  he  ordered  had  arrived  he  discovered  the 
discrepancy  and  then  appealed  to  the  commissioners  for  per¬ 
mission  to  use  them.  The  city  engineer  stated  that  if  prop¬ 
erly  laid  the  bricks  would  answer  the  purpose. 

R.  C.  Burton,  of  the  Burton  Brick  Company,  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  has  requested  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  to  use  his  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  highway  commission  to  increase  the  sum  to  be 
expended  for  road  construction  so  that  brick  instead  of  con¬ 
crete  may  be  used.  The  road  in  question  is  that  between  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  Zanesville  and  it  has  been  the  intention  to  pave 
with  concrete.  Mr.  Burton  argued  for  the  use  of  brick  before 
the  governor,  State  Highway  Commissioner  Marker  and  Judge 
Peter  E.  Dempsey,  of  the  attorney  general’s  office.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  has  taken  the  request  under  advisement. 

Bluefield  and  Bristol,  both  towns  in  West  Virginia,  are 
competing  for  the  location  of  a  brick  plant,  said  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  Ohio  man,  in  their  respective  localities.  The 
plant  was  to  have  been  built  in  Bluefield  but  a  hitch  occurred 
through  the  failure  to  secure  a  siding.  A.  SMOKER. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  PORT  ARTHUR. 


R.  L.  Dennison,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  promoting  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  company  to  erect  a  large  brick  and  tile  factory  at 
Port  Arthur,  Tex.  The  proposed  company  will  be  composed 
principally  of  Dayton,  O.,  capitalists,  and  will  have  a  capital 
stock  of  $300,000.  The  promoters  have  been  negotiating  for  a 
five-acre  tract  of  land  situated  between  Lake  Sabine  and  the 
canal  which  is  owned  by  the  government.  Vessels  and  barges 
will  be  used  to  transport  the  brick  and  tile  products  to  Beau¬ 
mont,  Houston  and  Galveston.  A  number  of  tests  have  been 
made  of  the  clay  samples  here,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a 
brick  and  tile  of  high  quality  can  be  made. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAY  WORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Query:  Can  you  give  me  any  remedy  for  so-called  lead 

colic,  to  which  potters  using  lead  glazes  are  so  prone? 

Answer:  One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  so-called 
trade  diseases  is  the  so-named  “lead  colic,”  which  is  caused 
by  lead  being  absorbed  in  the  system.  Some  of  the  older 
remedies,  or  rather  preventatives,  are  iodide  of  potassium, 
milk,  unsalted  fats,  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  or  any  other  sub¬ 
stance  calculated  to  produce  so-termed  insoluble  salts.  But 
these  remedies  are  of  very  little  value  after  the  lead  has  been 
absorbed  in  the  system.  However,  the  potters  or  glazers  are 
not  as  bad  off  as  the  workman  in  white  or  red  lead  factories, 
where  a  great  deal  of  “dust”  lead  is  absorbed.  Owing  to  the 
great  difficulty  of  curing  lead  diseases,  all  governments  have 
strict  laws  governing  the  percentages  of  lead  that  may  enter 
into  the  “cooking  ware”  glazes,  to  take  care  of  the  user’s 
health.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  so-called  “art  ware”  these 
restrictions  do  not  hold  good.  However,  lately  a  great  deal 
of  stress,  in  England,  is  laid  on  the  so-called  “electrolytic 
baths,”  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  they  remove  lead  from 
the  human  body  that  had  been  absorbed. 

Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  as  per  his  report  in  the  “Lanest,” 
claims  exceedingly  great  benefits  from  such  treatment.  He 
tried  his  first  experiments  on  smaller  animals  in  whom  he 
developed  artificial  lead  poisoning. 

It  was  found  that  this  treatment  not  alone  cured  the  lead 
poisoning,  but  made  them  so  immune  against  lead  sickness 
that  they  could  take  lead  in  their  food  without  serious  con¬ 
sequences,  in  that  the  electrolytic  baths  removed  all  traces  of 
the  consumed  lead.  With  the  greatest  confidence  the  treat¬ 
ment  was  tried  on  employes  of  an  English  lead  products  fac¬ 
tory  and  in  each  and  every  case  a  cure  was  affected  and  all 
traces  of  lead  were  removed  from  the  patients’  bodies. 

The  writer  offers  the  above  statements  for  what  they  are 
worth,  but  does  want  to  state  positively  that:  He  has  suf¬ 
fered  all  the  agonies  of  lead  poisoning  or  glazers’  colic,  and 
trusts  that  the  above  simple  treatment  may  prove  a  boon  to 
the  trade.  He  knows,  at  the  time  he  suffered  tortures,  that 
he  would  have  tried  anything  for  a  cure  and  only  trusts  that 
the  present  pottery  employes  will  find  positive  and  absolute 
cure  from  the  suggested  remedy. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Query:  Is  it  advisable  for  an  ordinary  practical  brick 

yard  man  to  utilize  the  services  of  a  technical-theoretical 
expert? 

Answer:  The  manufacture  of  building  or  paving  bricks  is 
one  of  the  profitable  branches  of  the  clayworking  industry,  yet 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  risky,  owing  to  a  number  of 
determining  factors.  The  first  question,  in  fact  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one,  that  presents  itself,  is  the  clay  bank,  which  is 
one  of  the  main  foundations  upon  which  rests  the  future  of 
the  plant.  Is  your  clay  suitable  for  your  proposed  ware? 
How  large  is  your  clay  bank?  Will  the  cost  of  furnishing 
clay  to  the  works  be  excessive? 

Fortunately  for  the  European  brick  manufacturers  there 
exists  quite  a  number  of  techno-chemical  firms,  owning  com¬ 
plete  testing  outfits  (whose  experiences  make  their  opinions 
of  value),  who  are  prepared  to  give  opinions  on  the  value  of 
any  clay,  for  any  specific  line  of  manufacture  and  give  advice 
as  to  the  possible  and  probable  outcome  of  the  results.  The 
manufacturers  there  are  trained  to  consult  expert  clayworking 
engineers  for  their  clay  and  other  problems,  as  it  is  in  Ger¬ 
many,  a  serious  matter  for  anyone  to  adopt  the  title  of  C.  E. 


unless  one  is  entitled  to  same.  It  is  not  there,  as  it  is  some 
times  done  in  this  country,  just  paint  any  old  thing  on  a  sign 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Just  let  one  of  those  pseudo  engineers 
go  into  courts  there  and  give  an  expert  opinion,  and  it  will 
be  all  off  with  Mr.  (so-called)  Clay  Expert.  In  our  country 
this  technical-chemical  engineer  service  is  but  very  little  ap¬ 
plied,  as  the  character  of  the  service  is  as  yet  very  little  un¬ 
derstood.  But  the  progressive  brickmaker  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  with  practical  experience  alone,  something  is 
lacking  to  come  to  quicker,  better  or  easier  solutions  of  ex¬ 
isting,  probable  or  impending  problems.  A  progressive  brick- 
maker  is  one  who  can  and  does  acknowledge  his  deficiencies 
and  seeks  the  necessary  advice  or  acquires  the  knowledge  to 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  adopt  and  carry  out  the  necessary 
remedies  to  rectify  his  errors  or  improve  his  mode  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

I  can  recall  a  case  to  my  mind  in  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  best-equipped  paving 
brick  plants  in  the  United  States,  who  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  brickyard  man.  Yet  with  all  that,  he  took  the 
short  industrial  course  in  ceramics  in  one  of  the  state  uni¬ 
versities.  This  fact  should  prove  to  the  unbiased  mind,  that 
this  party  is  not  satisfied  with  the  title  “good  man,”  but 
wants  to  get  in  the  class  of  the  best  man.  It  is  apparent  to 
any  one  who  has  followed  up  the  history  of  the  lives  of  suc¬ 
cessful  men,  that  my  acquaintance  will  make  his  point,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  the  backbone  to  acknowledge  the  lack  of  certain 
knowledge  and  also  had  the  ambition  and  stamina  to  go 
where  he  could  acquire  the  necessary  information  or  enlight¬ 
enment  for  future  aid  to  himself.  Such  a  brickmaker’s  course 
is  surely  worthy  of  approval.  Some  brickmakers  ridicule  the 
techno-chemical  engineer’s  profession,  and  I  heard  a  case  cited 
where  a  so-called  “ceramic  engineer”  gave  an  opinion  on  a 
paving  brick  clay  and  pronounced  the  proposition  N.  G.  In 
this  case,  a  university  graduate,  I  had  been  told,  designed, 
built  and  started  up  the  plant  but  it  did  not  work  out  just 
right.  Later  along  comes  the  practical  man,  makes  some 
changes  and  the  plant  works  out  O.  K.  by  coupling  practical 
experience  with  theoretical  knowledge.  Later  on,  the  question 
of  salary  comes  up,  the  high  priced  good  man  is  replaced  by 
an  inexperienced  cheaper  man  and  the  plant  no  longer  op¬ 
erates  satisfactorily.  This  case  is  offered  to  show  that  brains 
are  required  even  though  practice  and  theory  may  work  hand 
in  hand.  Such  being  the  case,  success  looms  up  big.  Investi¬ 
gation  has  shown  that  the  theoretical  man  has  the  hardest 
end  of  it.  Why?  Generally  speaking,  because:  The  prac¬ 
tical  man  believes  and  thinks  that  the  theoretical  man  has 
something  up  his  sleeves,  and  such  thoughts  naturally  lead 
to  prejudice.  Thus,  often  times  the  practical  man  conceals  or 
does  not  offer  statements  in  regard  to  peculiarities  of  the  clay, 
kilns,  fuel,  etc.,  selfishly  thinking:  “I  had  to  find  out  these 
things  myself,  now  you  go  and  do  the  same.”  In  this  way  the 
expert  is  led  on  a  long-winded  chase,  whereas,  if  fullest  con¬ 
fidence  had  existed  between  the  two  principals,  a  short  cut 
might  have  been  easily  found,  leading  to  success.  One  serious 
drawback  for  the  graduate  is  this:  At  the  university  he  has 
been  continually  absorbing  with  not  much  chance  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  giving  out  or  what  might  be  termed  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  knowledge.  Thus,  when  opportunity  for  ap¬ 
plying  his  knowledge  offers  itself,  he,  at  times,  may  be  timid 
and  may  have  failures,  not  on  account  of  lack  of  knowledge, 
but  rather  on  account  of  not  utilizing  his  knowledge.  How¬ 
ever,  theoretical  men  are  liable  to  be  in  error  in  that  they 
are  only  human  just  the  same  as  any  other  human  being. 
Does  the  prominent  surgeon  always  succeed  in  his  surgical 
operations?  Does  a  famous  general  vanquish  the  enemy  in 
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every  battle?  Does  the  successful  lawyer  win  every  case? 
No,  decidedly  NO.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  clay  expert 
or  ceramic  engineer  should  not  receive  equal  consideration, 
with  such  men,  in  passing  judgment  on  his  capacity,  of  course, 
it  is  to  be  deplored,  that  at  times,  failures  occur  in  the  ex¬ 
pert’s  advice.  The  writer’s  opinion,  however,  is:  That  more 
failures  occur  by  not  consulting  the  technical  man  than  occur 
by  following  the  advice  of  the  experienced  technical  expert. 

Just  to  cite  a  case:  A  paving  brick  plant  was  built  costing 
about  $250,000  to  $300,000,  all  invested  on  the  promoter’s 
say  so.  When  they  were  ready  to  start,  it  was  found  that  the 
clay  supply  was  very,  very  limited,  and  what  little  clay  there 
was,  was  not  suitable  for  pavers.  Eventually  this  plant  failed, 
with  a  total  indebtedness  of  about  $750,000.  It  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  this  case,  if  a  sincere  reliable  technical  ex¬ 
pert  had  been  employed  to  exploit  the  conditions,  a  great  deal 
of  money  could  and  would  have  been  saved. 

At  another  point  the  brickyard  owners  were  advised  to 
raise  the  grade  of  the  plant  three  and  one-half  feet,  owing  to 
possible  water  level  from  an  adjacent  creek.  This  advice  was 
not  taken,  owing  to  the  opinion  of  a  “cock  sure,”  practical 
man,  also  in  part,  on  account  of  increased  cost  of  erection. 
This  plant  never  declared  any  dividends  and  failed,  with  a 
large  indebtedness,  and  even  should  the  plant  be  started  up 
again,  the  water  level  evil  will  always  be  a  menace  to  success. 

Fortunately,  this  prejudice  against  the  theoretical  man  is 
wearing  away  with  the  thinking,  broad-gauged  brickmakers. 
One  of  the  best  evidences  that  such  is  the  case,  is  presented 
by  the  following  statement  provided  by  the  report  of  a  state 
university,  where  it  is  stated:  “Sixty-one  men  made  apnli- 
cation  and  fifty-one  registered.  Fourteen  states  were  repre¬ 
sented.  These  states  and  the  number  of  men  from  each  are 
Illinois,  18;  Ohio,  10;  Indiana,  5;  Iowa,  5;  Pennsylvania,  3; 
Missouri,  2,  and  one  each  from  Georgia,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.” 

Now,  my  dear  reader,  don’t  you  think  there  must  be  some 
value  to  the  university  teachings  when  such  a  bunch  of 
progressive  brickmakers  (mostly  mature  men)  are  willing  to 
spend  time  and  money  to  avail  themselves  of  this  annually 
offered  opportunity.  If  you  have  the  inclination,  then  avail 
yourself  of  this  opportunity,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
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not  be  regretted. 

This  university  report  further  states: 

“The  work  was  designed  to  cover,  in  an  elementary  and 
practical  manner,  the  most  important  phases  of  claj'w  orkiug 
operations.  It  consisted  of  lectures,  laboratory  exercises, 
practice  in  kiln  firing,  machinery  installation  and  informal 
gatherings  for  question-asking  under  the  instruction  of  the 
following  men  (whose  names  are  here  omitted,  but  consisted 
of  ten  professors).” 

Although  this  industrial  course  only  lasted  from  January 
12  to  January  24,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  some 
seeds  planted  in  the  minds  of  these  practical  men,  that  ai  e 
sure  to  bear  fruit  because  each  one  went  there  to  learn  some¬ 
thing. 

One  good  feature  of  the  university  course  for  the  ordinary 
ceramic  students,  is  that  they  thought  absolute  accuracy  in 
their  work  and  keeping  perfect  records.  Bluster  don’t  go,  for 
all  their  school  tasks  must  be  just  so. 


The  superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest  sewer  pipe  and 
fire-brickyards  in  the  United  States  told  me:  The  graduate 
ceramic  student  is  very  ambitious;  this,  coupled  with  accurate 


work  and  true  records,  has  made  them  valuable  to  us  and  they 


always  make  good  burners.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 

good  burning  is  one  of  the  keystones  in  the  various  arches 

that  hold  up  the  success  of  the  plant. 

One  factor  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  to-wit:  Quite  a 

number  of  states  have  realized  the  importance  of  ceramic 

industries  and  studies,  and  therefore  have  added  such  classes 

to  their  course  of  university  instructions.  There  surely  must 
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be  some  value  to  such  instructions  or  they  would  never  have 
started,  and  besides,  if  they  had  been  failures  then  they 
would  have  been  eliminated. 

Experience  has  taught  that  success  comes  easier  when 
practical  and  theoretical  interests  are  united  than  when  each 
interest  tries  to  follow  in  its  own  (possibly  stubborn)  path 
or  inclination. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

IT  IS  EXPECTED  that  every  brick  manufacturing  plant  in 
Wisconsin  will  be  in  operation  before  the  close  of  April. 
Many  of  the  larger  plants  are  preparing  to  resume  manu¬ 
facturing  about  April  15,  as  building  operations  have  opened 
up  with  a  vim  all  over  the  state  and  the  indications  are  that 
the  call  for  brick  will  be  stronger  than  ever  during  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Some  of  the  larger  brick  concerns  carried  over 
enough  stock  to  meet  the  early  demands  of  the  spring  trade, 
but  generally  speaking,  stock  are  light  and  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  manufacturers  to  begin  operations  early. 

Building  operations  in  Milwaukee  are  unusually  active  and 
W.  D.  Harper,  building  inspector,  says  that  the  total  building 
investment  during  1914  will  climb  to  a  new  high  mark.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  $1,744,002  was  invested 
in  building  in  this  city,  as  compared  with  $1,609,441  during 
the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  Plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  erection  of  several  big  downtown  structures 
during  the  coming  season.  The  most  extensive  building  prop¬ 
osition  which  will  be  carried  out  this  year  will  be  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  three  large  structures  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Plankinton  house  by  the  Somers  interests,  of  Cleveland,  O. 
This  project  alone  will  represent  an  investment  of  practically 
$4,000,000.  During  the  month  of  February,  Milwaukee  ranked 
sixteenth  out  of  a  total  of  118  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
country  in  point  of  gains  in  building  operations.  Contractors 
and  architects  say  that  a  record  number  of  residences  and 
apartment  buildings  will  be  put  up  this  spring,  and  that  as 
usual,  brick  will  be  used  extensively. 

Much  contemplated  building  in  Milwaukee,  which  was  held 
up  last  fall  when  the  business  depression  began  to  be  felt  in 
October  and  November,  will  be  carried  out  this  spring  and 
this  is  expected  to  run  the  total  building  investment  up  to  a 
high  mark.  The  Social  Democrats  were  completely  routed  at 
the  recent  spring  election  in  Milwaukee,  the  Non-Partisans 
carrying  practically  all  the  leading  offices  and  controlling  the 
make  up  of  the  new  city  council.  This  will  mean  a  period  of 
prosperity  and  expansion  for  Milwaukee  and  ought  to  mean 
a  great  deal  for  the  brick  and  general  building  interests. 
Business  men  and  people  in  general  now  have  greater  confi¬ 
dence  and  will  go  ahead  with  various  projects  which  have 
been  held  up,  pending  the  outcome  of  the  election. 

Various  lumber  concerns  and  building  material  houses  of 
Milwaukee  have  been  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  now 
is  the  time  to  build,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  building  materials 
in  general  are  cheaper  than  they  have  been  in  some  time. 

“This  is  a  fine  time  for  home  building,”  said  Fred  J. 
Schroeder,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  John  Schroeder  Lumber 
Company,  of  Milwaukee.  “Lumber  is  actually  cheaper  than 
it  has  been  for  the  last  six  years,  while  other  lines  of  building 
materia)  are  at  a  fairly  low  figure.  It  is  a  fact  that  some 
lines  of  lumber  are  actually  being  sold  at  below  cost.  There 
is  a  well-founded  belief  in  the  lumber  trade  that  the  market 
will  advance  $2  to  $3  per  thousand  feet  during  the  next  six 
months.  Home  building  could  have  no  better  combination 
than  is  offered  at  the  present  time.  Labor  is  no  higher  than 
usual.  Lumber  is  at  the  lowest  point,  for  a  long  time,  while 
other  materials  are  lower  than  usual.’ 

The  Fond  du  Lac  Brick  Company,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
expected  to  begin  the  season’s  work  on  April  15,  when  a  new 
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wire-cut  brick  machine,  installed  last  fall,  was  to  be  put  in 
operation.  The  new  machine  was  delivered  to  the  company 
last  fall  in  time  to  make  a  series  of  tests,  which  proved  that 
it  will  turn  out  30,000  bricks  a  day.  The  company  has  dis¬ 
carded  the  dry  press  machines  and  some  months  ago  changed 
its  name  from  the  Fond  du  Lac  Pressed  Brick  Company  to  its 
present  firm  name.  The  company  expected  to  have  a  large 
force  of  men  at  work  when  the  plant  was  placed  in  operation. 
E.  H.  Korrer,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  company  will  again  be 
in  general  charge. 

The  Burlington  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Burlington, 
Wis.,  started  its  plant  on  March  19,  a  rather  early  date,  and 
officials  of  the  company  expect  to  keep  the  establishment  in 
steady  operation  until  late  next  fall.  A  full  force  of  men  is 
being  employed  and  it  is  expected  that  the  output  will  be 
increased. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  are  preparing  to  erect 
a  brick  building  for  their  headquarters  about  five  miles  south 
of  the  city  and  every  time  each  boy  makes  a  trip  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  he  carries  a  brick  which  will  be  used  in  the  construction 
work.  A.  BADGER. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


ARITAN  BRICK  are  quoted  in  Newark  at  $7.00 
and  up,  though  the  market,  when  this  was 
written,  was  easing  a  trifle.  This  is  the  price 
at  the  yard  and  represents  what  is  actually 
being  done.  The  left  over  barges  numbered 
ten. 

During  the  corresponding  week  in  1913  the  price  was  $8.25 
and  the  left-over  barges  numbered  fifty-eight. 

It  may  be  stated  in  passing  that  the  building  outlook  in 
Newark  was  never  better  than  it  is  this  spring.  Building 
permits  run  considerably  more  than  an  average  of  $100,000 
each  week  and  most  of  them  are  for  buildings  of  considerable 
size,  to  be  of  brick.  A  number  of  apartment  houses  for  from 
ten  to  twenty  families  are  coming  out  shortly,  and  several 
large  factories  are  promised  in  the  projects  for  this  spring. 
So  strong  has  the  drift  of  factories  become  toward  Newark 
that  Brooklyn  has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  is  making  at¬ 
tractive  inducements  to  factory  owners  to  locate  in  different 
sections  of  that  city. 

Paterson  is  on  the  eve  of  much  development.  The  Royal 
Dye  Works  will  spend  $38,000  on  a  steel  and  brick  addition  to 
its  plant.  Jacob  Gald  has  plans  for  a  sixteen-family  apart¬ 
ment  house  to  be  of  brick. 

The  entire  northern  portion  of  the  state  will  be  a  good 
market  for  the  manufacturers  of  burned  clay  this  season. 

The  tang  of  winter  has  lingered  longer  in  the  air  than  usual 
this  spring,  and  work  about  the  yards  has  been  somewhat  re¬ 
tarded.  A  recent  visit  to  the  Hackensack  section  showed  a 
few  men  at  work.  Carpenters  were  busy  with  changes  at 
Edwin  Schmultz’s  and  other  yards,  for  instance,  L.  B.  &  M. 
Gardner  were  sprucing  up  a  bit. 

The  sheds  are  empty,  except  here  and  there  a  few  saved  to 
satisfy  certain  specified  contracts  this  spring.  Aside  from 
that,  however,  nothing  is  left. 

The  Merhoff  interests  at  Little  Ferry  are  considering  the 
opening  of  the  season,  and  Trivenarus  &  Gardner  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  go  over  the  ground  and  plan  their  work  for  the  future. 

Labor  is  becoming  an  item  of  importance,  and  few  makers 
are  in  position  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  what  will  come  to 
them.  It  does  not  look  promising.  That  much  is  certain,  and 
some  doubt  being  able  to  secure  enough  to  operate  their  plants 
to  capacity. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  no  fresh  demands  for  increases 
will  be  made  by  employes  in  the  building  trades  on  May  1. 
Not  all  the  agreements  expire,  but  they  do  in  Paterson,  and 
it  was  said  at  one  time  that  25  cents  a  day  additional  would 
be  asked.  This  is  now  denied  and  probably  the  business  will 
go  on  for  another  term  with  no  demand  which  would  become, 
in  a  way,  unreasonable.  The  more  thoughtful  among  the 
workers  realize  that  these  demands  must  ultimately  cease, 
else  construction  cost  will  become  prohibitive.  If  they  act 


conservatively  this  spring,  when  business  is  struggling  to 
emerge  from  discouraging  conditions,  they  will  do  their  share 
toward  solving  some  very  perplexing  problems. 

Moses  Callear,  vice-president  of  the  Maddock  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  died  early  in  the  month  in  Trenton,  aged  sixty-six  years. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  identified  with  the  pottery  inter¬ 
ests  there,  and  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  development 
of  the  business.  BURTON. 


BUTTON=HOLE  TALKS. 


Such  is  the  Life  of  a  Sailor. 


HERE’S  TO  your  American  Sailor!  He  works  like  a 

Horse  and  he  lives  like  an  ass!”  We  were  lying  at 
the  old  oyster  dock  in  Mobile  Harbor.  The  staunch 
little  schooner  Agnes  had  come  up  the  Bay  and  was  resting 
here  for  the  night,  while  we  were  staying  aboard  for  an  early 

morning  start  down  the  bay.  Good 
old  Captain  Bill,  perfectly  educated 
in  all  that  might  or  could  pertain  to 
the  coast,  was  to  take  us  on  a  cruise 
to  all  the  out-of-the-way  nooks,  and 
the  best  oyster  beds,  and  generally 
show  us  the  bay.  We  were  getting 
the  last  of  the  stores  aboard  and  had 
been  enjoying  to  the  full  the  strange 
sights  and  the  stranger  sounds  of 
our  new  surroundings.  The  dark 
blanket  of  night  had  fallen  swiftly 
shutting  out  all  of  the  harbor  save 
the  twinkling  lights  and  the  little  that  was  illumined  by  our 
ships  lantern. 

Just  up  on  the  dock,  only  a  little  removed  from  us,  and 
within  easy  hearing  distance,  was  a  drunken  sailor,  singing 
songs  and  making  speeches  to  a  little  gathering  of  oystermen 
and  sailors,  who  had  gathered  about  him,  and  were  chaffing 
and  laughing  with  him.  We  had  paid  but  slight  attention 
until  his  remark  about  the  American  sailor  rang  out  and 
challenged,  and  held,  our  attention.  He  was  a  sailor  all  right, 
and  he  was  drunk  all  right,  but  he  was  as  evidently  right, 
all  right.  He  went  on,  lucidly  and  graphically,  describing  the 
regular  schedule  of  the  regular  sailor,  in  getting  his  money 
and  immediately  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  shore  sharks 
and,  finally,  being  drunk,  drugged  and  insensible,  shanghaied 
on  board  a  strange  ship  on  a  voyage  he  knew  not  where.  He 
described  it  as  one  who  knew,  and  he  knew  as  only  one  who 
has  been  through  it  does  know.  He  warmed  up  to  his  theme, 
as  recollections  of  past  indignities  recurred  to  him,  and  if  his 
legs  were  wabbly,  his  tongue  was  not,  so  that  he  warmed  to 
his  work  and  hunted  hot  words,  and  strong  words,  and  ex¬ 
pressive  phrases,  until  he  had  set  his  sentiments  out  in  a 
manner  to  show  just  what  he  thought  and  just  where  he 
stood  on  the  question.  The  whole  thing  was  impressive.  The 
black  darkness.  The  glimmering  lights.  All  the  strange  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  fervid,  vehement  talk  that  floated  out  of 
the  darkness,  yet  laden  with  truth,  even  though  coming  from 
the  lips  of  an  outcast  and  a  drunken  one  at  that. 

He  said  he  had  done  with  it.  Would  have  no  more  of  it. 
Would  quit  it  now  and  quit  it  forever.  He  had  been  a  horse 
and  an  ass  long  enough  and  he  would  be  so  no  more.  He  said 
this  port  was  like  all  other  ports  and  he  had  been  in  them 
all — been  in  them  sober  and  been  in  them  drunk — and  in  them 
all  he  met  no  one  that  was  after  anything  but  to  rob  him.  That 
all  these  ports  were  peopled  by  those  who  lived  off  the  sea¬ 
farer,  vampires  who  sucked  his  blood,  and  then  sold  his  car¬ 
cass  to  mad  captains  who  beat  and  swore,  who  used  and 
abused  the  authority  given  them  as  captains,  and  made  a 
hell  of  their  ships.  Said  he  had  so  resolved  many  times  be¬ 
fore  and  failed,  but  not  this  time  for,  said  he,  “Tomorrow 
morning  I’m  going  to  put  an  oar  over  my  shoulder,  and,  stand 
ing  with  my  back  to  the  sea,  I’m  going  to  march  straight 
ahead  ’till  someone  says  to  me — ‘What’s  that  thing  you’ve  got 
on  your  shoulder’ — and  then  I’m  going  to  stop  and  live  right 
there.”  GATES. 
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HOW  YOU  CAN  CUT  DOWN  THE  COST 
AND  INCREASE  THE  EFFICIENCY 
OF  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


By  Mansur  B.  Oakes. 


LAST  month  the  theory  of  trade  marks  was  set  out. 
This  month  the  theory  is  in  operation— saving  money 
as  well  as  making  it.  And  the  application  is  very 
simple.  It  will  fit  in  your  office— whether  the  office  force  con¬ 
sists  of  yourself  alone — or  a  hundred  assistants. 

Most  concerns  write  a  letter  every  time  they  write  to  any¬ 
one.  You  probably  do.  And  this  is  what  it  costs: 

Dictating  . 

Transcribing  . 05 

Letter  head,  envelope  and  putting  up  letter . 01 

Stamp  . .  ‘°2 

$0.18 

This  is  a  low  average — one  estimate,  made  by  a  reliable 
investigator,  places  the  average  cost  of  a  personally  dictated 
letter  at  35  cents.  It  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  time  of 
the  correspondent  and  stenographer. 

But  the  above  will  do  for  an  illustration. 

Now  suppose  that  instead  of  dictating  a  regular  letter  that 
the  same  things  are  said  in  fewer  words — in  a  terse  telling 
way. 

You  could  get  it  on  a  postal  a  good  many  more  times  than 
you  now  imagine  is  possible. 

But  you  don’t  want  to  because  the  regular  government  pos¬ 
tal  looks  cheap  and  has  no  individuality  about  it. 

However,  you  can  get  it  on  your  own  private  post  card— 
And  make  the  card  reflect  your  plant— 

At  about  this  cost: 

Dictating  . 

Transcribing  . 

Post  card  . 00% 

Stamp  . .  -01 

$0.08% 

A  saving  of  from  9  to  15  cents  on  each  card  used— say  an 
average  saving  of  ten  cents — ten  dollars  a  hundred  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  on  every  thousand  cards.  One  hundred  dollars  in 

gold. 

This  profit  is  in  the  SAVING— and  then  comes  the  profit 
in  the  ADVERTISING  that  the  trade  mark  adds. 

To  get  this  in  concrete  working  shape  let  us  suppose  that 
the  Lebanon  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  of  Lebanon,  Kentucky, 
puts  the  idea  into  operation. 

The  etching  shown  herewith  is  of  a  reduced  post  card, 
giving  an  idea  of  the  way  one  sent  out  by  them  might  look. 

Purposely  the  illustration  shows  the  message  in  longhand 
for  often  a  very  personal  message,  personal  in  every  detail, 
can  be  penned  on  a  card  when  to  write  a  letter  b>  hand 
with  its  head  and  finish— would  be  out  of  the  question  for 
lack  of  time. 

Again  in  many  plants  and  offices  the  correspondence  is  by 
long  hand— in  such  cases  the  card  will  be  of  especial  value. 

Much  thought  should  be  put  into  the  making  of  the  trade 
mark  for  if  it  is  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  it  is  to  last  long 
after  you  have  passed  away.  It  Is  to  be  your  representative 


It  is  to  stand  for  you.  It  must  be  right  to 


before  the  people, 
start  on. 

The  cards  should  be  made  of  good  stock,  stiff  enough  not 
to  wabble  and  not  so  stiff  that  they  will  be  stocky.  White 
is  a  good  color. 

The  postal  regulations  for  such  cards  fix  the  size  at  be¬ 
tween  2%x4  inches  and  9  9/16x5  9/16  inches— not  smaller 
than  the  first  nor  larger  than  the  last  dimensions. 

Advertising  matter,  illustrations  and  even  personal  mes¬ 
sages  may  be  put  on  the  left  half  of  the  front  of  the  card  il 
the  space  is  divided  off  by  a  vertical  line— but  for  regular  cor¬ 
respondence  purposes  this  does  not  seem  advisable. 

The  words  “Post  Card”  may  be  printed  at  the  top  of  the 
front  (address  side)  or  the  whole  face  may  be  left  blank.  The 


‘The  card  would  save  you  money  and  an  emblem  would  give 

it  individuality.” 


blank  front— with  only  the  address  on  it  is  probably  most  ef¬ 
fective. 

The  trade  mark  design  may  be  printed  in  colors  that  will 
make  it  stand  out  and  it  should  be  protected  under  the  trade 
mark  laws  of  your  state  or  better  still  of  the  United  States  if 
you  do  an  interstate  business  and  are  thus  able  to  secure  such 
protection. 

Where  it  is  advisable  to  send  a  card  for  reply  this  may  be 
done  by  having  a  reply  card  printed  attached  to  the  corres¬ 
pondence  card  but  if  the  correspondence  is  personal  (not 
printed  or  multigraphed)  a  2c  stamp  would  be  required  for 
the  outgoing  card  and  a  lc  stamp  for  the  return  card  as  the 
two  cards  together  would  exceed  the  size  limit. 

Most  concerns  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  carbon  copy  can 
not  be  made  through  a  post  card  but  if  reasonably  fresh  car¬ 
bon  paper  is  used  you  will  find  that  you  secure  as  perfect  a 
carbon  copy  as  when  using  ordinary  stationery. 


Spring  never  passes  by  without  bringing  some  strikes,  but 
here’s  hoping  that  this  year  the  strike  crop  will  be  light  and 
soon  over  with. 
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DEATH  OF  DILLWYN  VARNEY  PURINGTON. 


The  “Father"  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Dies  at  the  Age  of  Seventy- 
three — Notable  Career  of  America’s  Pioneer  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturer. 


“I  cannot  say,  and  I  will  not  say 
That  he  is  dead — He  is  just  away. 

With  a  cheery  smile,  and  a  wave  of  the  hand, 

He  has  wandered  into  an  unknown  land." 

— Riley. 

CEAN  SPRINGS,  which  for  the  past  decade  has  been 
the  winter  home  of  D.  V.  Purington,  has  become  the 
final  resting  place  of  that  great  and  good  man,  for  the 
master  of  “Wyndillhurst”  is  no  more.  He  answered  the  final 
call  April  2,  and  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  at  rest  there, 
near  the  delightful  home  where  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  restful 
peace  and  comfort,  that 
was  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  hurly-burly 
rush  life  of  an  active 
Chicago  business  man. 

Mr.  Purington  was 
in  attendance  at  the 
New  Orleans  convention 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  but 
was  there  under  the 
care  of  a  physician,  hav¬ 
ing  suffered  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  three  weeks 
before.  He  enjoyed  the 
meeting  of  old  friends 
immensely  and  returned 
home  Friday  in  fine 
spirits.  The  following 
Sunday  he  was  again 
stricken  and  never  fully 
recovered. 

Born  in  1841,  he  lived 
beyond  the  prescribed 
three  score  years  and 
ten,  and  was  prepared 
for  the  last  summons. 

He  led  an  active  life, 
always  meeting  fairly 
every  responsibility  and 
neglecting  no  opportun¬ 
ity  to  advance  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  He 
combined  with  a  keen 
business  sense  a  kindly 
nature  and  generous  im¬ 
pulse,  which  made  him 
a  helpful  associate  and 

a  true  friend  to  all  who  deserved  that  relation. 

He  delighted  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  young  people  and 
aided  many  young  men  through  college  without  demanding 
anything  in  return,  except  the  promise  that  they  would  in 
turn  help  others  when  they  were  able  and  the  opportunity 
came.  This  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  his  fellows  was  a  dominant 
trait  in  his  character,  so  it  is  not  a  mere  form  of  words  to  say 
that  he  leaves  a  host  of  friends  who  mourn  his  death  and  will 
always  revere  his  memory. 

He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  present  system  of  brickmaking 
in  Chicago,  as  is  related  by  Mr.  Chambers,  and  may  fittingly 
be  termed  the  father  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  for  he  was  the  first  to 
suggest  publicly  the  formation  of  such  an  organization,  doing 
so  in  a  letter  to  The  Clay-Worker  in  March,  1886.  From  the 
first  meeting  in  September  of  that  year  until  that  recently 
held  in  New  Orleans,  he  never  lost  interest  in  the  association 


and  its  work.  When  ill  health  prevented  him  from  attending 
the  meetings,  he,  each  year,  no  matter  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  sent  the  secretary  a  check  for  his  membership  fee  and 
an  additional-sum  to  provide  a  bouquet  of  roses  for  the  assist¬ 
ant  secretary’s  desk.  This  token  of  his  remembrance  was  al¬ 
ways  in  evidence  at  each  convention,  and  was  particularly  ap¬ 
propriate,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  especially  roses. 
One  of  his  chief  delights  at  “Wyndillhurst”  was  the  beautiful 
roses  that  grew  in  profusion  there.  He  literally  reveled  in 
them. 

When  President  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers  in  1861,  Mr. 
Purington  was  teaching  school  in  New  Jersey,  and  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  Fourth  New  Jersey  Volunteer  Infantry, 
U.  S.  Volunteers,  August  23,  1861.  He  was  promoted  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  serving  as  captain 
in  the  Twenty-fifth  Army  Corps,  stationed  at  Brazos  Santiago, 

Texas.  He  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1866,  and  returned 
to  his  home  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Following  the  war, 
he  took  Greeley’s  advice 
and  went  west,  settling 
in  Chicago,  and  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  Starting  with 
little  capital,  he  in  a 
few  years  organized  and 
became  the  head  of  the 
purington-Kimbell  Brick 
Company,  which,  during 
the  seventies,  was  the 
foremost  brickmaking 
concern  in  the  west.  In 
1890  he  organized  the 
Purington  Paving  Brick 
Company,  and  built  the 
first  exclusive  paving 
brick  plant,  that  at 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  which 
bears  his  name.  His 
business  career  was  one 
of  deserved  success.  He 
was  a  Mason,  a  member 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  and 
the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  took  much 
pride  in  both.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow, 
who  will  make  “Wyn¬ 
dillhurst’”  her  perma¬ 
nent  home,  two  broth¬ 
ers,  three  sisters,  and  a 
step-son  and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  VerNooy,  of  Chicago. 

His  response  to  the  toast,  “Our  Chart,”  at  New  Orleans, 
was  a  most  fitting  close  to  a  successful  career,  and  is  in  itself 
a  heritage  to  the  young  members  of  the  association  and  the 
entire  claj  craft;  a  chart,  which,  if  studied  and  followed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  will  guide  those  who  follow  it  in  a  safe 
course  that  will  lead  to  success,  and,  at  the  end,  to  a  harbor 
of  rest  and  contentment,  just  as  it  did  for  our  departed  friend. 

“Will  Miss  His  Advice  and  Counsel." 

My  Dear  Randall :  f 

I  thank  you  for  sending  me  so  promptly  the  letter  announcing 
Mr.  Purington  s  death.  In  the  midst  of  our  sadness  and  sense  of 
loss  the  thought  comes  that  'God  has  been  good  both  to  D.  V.  and 
to  his  wife,  to  call  him  promptly  at  the  close  of  his  work,  instead 
of  requiring  that  great  physique  to  linger  helpless,  but  fretfully, 
through  fear  of  burdening  those  whom  he  loved. 

J  ou  ask  me  to  give  you  in  brief  some  of  Mr.  Purington’s  early 
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experiences  in  brickmaking.  In  doing  so,  you  will  remember,  of 
course,  that  he  and  Cyrus  Chambers,  the  founder  of  our  firm,  were 
very  close  friends. 

jjr.  Purington,  with  his  partner,  the  late  Mr.  S.  S.  Kimbell,  pur¬ 
chased  the  first  Chambers  machine  used  in  Chicago.  In  connection 
with  this  are  two  incidents  of  interest,  and,  I  think,  characteristic 
of  men  who  were  associated  in  leaving  an  impress  on  the  brick¬ 
making  business. 

We  had  sent  a  machine  with  the  old  spiral  blade  cutter  to  Du¬ 
luth,  which,  because  of  the  sticky  clay,  was  unsuccessful.  “Uncle 
Cyrus’’  went  to  look  after  it,  and,  after  a  few  days,  decided  to  re¬ 
move  the  machine.  But,  instead  of  returning  it  to  the  shop,  he  had 
it  shipped  to  Chicago,  determined  to  make  an  exhibit  in  an  expo¬ 
sition  already  opened. 

While  he  was  making  arrangements,  we  received  from  Puring- 
ton  &  Kimbell  a  letter  inquiring  about  our  machines,  stating  that 
they  had  seen  our  card  in  some  building  journal.  I  wired  Cyrus, 
and  he  was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  Purington  &  Kimbell  yard,  then 
located  on  the  old  canal  bank,  and  making  brick  by  the  soft-mud 
process.  As  he  approached  the  yard  he  observed  that  things  were 
standing,  no  machinery  running,  and  was  filled  with  misgiving  lest 
his  visit  was  at  an  inopportune  time.  He  inquired  of  a  man  in  the 
kiln  shed  for  Mr.  Purington.  “Do  you  see  that  black-haired  fellow 
throwing  mud  at  them  boys  on  the  raft?  That’s  him.”  That  was 
D  V.  Some  of  the  machinery  was  broken  down  and  they  were 
making  no  brick,  but  whilst  repairs  were  in  progress  he  was  on  the 
job,  restraining  his  impatience,  retaining  his  good  humor  and 
throwing  lumps  of  clay 
into  the  canal  to  splash 
water  on  some  urchins 
playing  upon  a  raft. 

It  wasn’t  long  before 
several  loads  of  canal  clay 
were  sent  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Purington  and 
Mr.  Kimbell  both  watch¬ 
ing  the  results,  the  brick 
being  carted  back  to  be 
burned.  The  three  men 
were  all  on  the  yard  as 
soon  as  the  kiln  could  be 
approached,  Kimbell  him¬ 
self  climbing  to  the  top 
and  digging  out  the  brick 
from  beneath  the  platten. 

As  the  hot  brick  were 
thrown  to  the  ground  the 
men  examined  them  as 
best  they  could,  Mr.  Pur¬ 
ington  remarking,  “That 
child  is  named.*’  “Yes,” 
said  Cyrus,  “it’s  SUC¬ 
CESS.”  They  all  realized 
that  they  were  jointly  in¬ 
terested,  and  while  they 
could  not  then  know  the 
full  extent  of  the  results 
to  follow,  appreciated  that 
the  trial  meant  much  to 
all  of  them. 

The  business  connec¬ 
tion  established  in  1881 
was  but  the  beginning 

of  many  purchases  from  us  by  Mr.  Purington,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  personal  friendship  that  continued  without  a  break 

during  the  lives  of  those  two  men. 

Mr.  Purington  frequently  and  laughingly  referred  to  the  Quaker 
conservatism”  that  hesitated  over  a  guarantee  of  30,000  brick  per 
day  from  a  machine  that  was  afterwards  developed  into  a  product 
of  as  many  brick  per  hour. 

The  inventor  and  mechanic  knew  how  to  build  the  machine,  but 
it  required  the  courage  and  executive  ability  of  a  leader  among 
brickmakers  to  obtain  its  inherent  possibilities. 

I  do  not  recollect  a  single  unkind  expression  from  Mr.  Purington 
during  all  the  years  of  his  business  with  us,  and  when  I  once  com¬ 
mented  upon  this  to  him,  he  replied  that  while  there  had  been  oc¬ 
casional  incidents  that  aroused  some  feeling  of  impatience  he 
always  felt  confident  that  there  was  no  intent  to  injure  or  take  un 
due  advantage,  and  therefore  was  content  to  wait  until  two  me 
could  come  face  to  face  and  each  explain  his  \  iew. 

With  his  activity  and  quick,  incisive  ways  was  combined  a  gen 

erous  tolerance  for  those  differently  endow  ed. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Philadelphia,  April  9.  1914.  J.  H.  CHAMBERS. 

Will  Miss  His  Advice  and  Counsel. 

Friend  Randall : 

The  announcement  of  D.  V.  Purington’s  death  after  the  so  re¬ 
cent  account  of  his  attendance  at  the  New  Orleans  convention. 
his  happy  response  to  a  toast  at  the  banquet  t  le  ,  •  time 

extreme  sadness.  My  acquaintance  with  him  dates  from  the  time 


I  called  to  order  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Cincinnati,  in  1886,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  but  small  body  of  brickmakers  of  this  country,  who  had 
responded  to  the  call  to  organize  the  present  N.  B.  M.  A.  He  then 
demonstrated  and  has  since  shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
progressive  in  the  business.  His  intensive  nature  was  also  shown 
when  he  responded  to  his  country’s  call  in  1861  with  alacrity,  and 
entered  the  service  for  “three  years  or  during  the  war,”  as  also 
with  the  same  patriotism  did  he  give  his  unstinted  services  to  the 
formation  and  advancement  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  We  shall  most  cer¬ 
tainly  miss  his  advice  and  counsel.  To  his  faithful  helpmate  goes 
out  my  most  heartfelt  sympathy  in  her  sudden  bereavement. 

Sincerely, 

Cincinnati,  O.,  April  6,  1914.  J-  M.  BLAIR. 

The  Nobility  of  His  Character  an  Inspiration  to  His  Associates. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall : 

D  V.  Purington  was  a  type  of  man  whose  personal  charm  and 
beautiful  character  most  naturally  made  him  a  dominant  force 
among  his  fellow-men,  both  in  his  social  and  business  life.  Partic¬ 
ularly  those  of  us  who  have  had  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  ot 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  are  deeply  conscious 
of  the  loss  which  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  has  sustained  in  the  closing  of 
D  V ’s  long  and  ever  fruitful  and  beautiful  career,  and  mindful  of 
the  obligation  which  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  owes  to  his  wholly  unselfish 
and  unremitting  labors. 

The  character  of  his  services  to  this  organization,  conceived  and 

carried  on  for  the  welfare 


Moulder  of  clay  in  plain  and  rugged  mould, 

(Thyself  more  rugged,  yea,  by  manyfold 

More  staunch  and  steadfast  than  what  Thou  did’st  late 

From  plastic,  change  to  nobler,  firmer,  state) 

Thy  austere  surface  veiled  a  heart  of  gold 

From  view  profane;  the  closer  to  enfold 

Those  cherished  friends  Thou  did’st  so  dearly  rate. 

Formed,  like  thy  craft-work  on  lines  strong  and  straight, 

Moulder  of  clay, 

Hardships  Thou  did’st  not  shun,  nor  hesitate 
To  mould  for  humble  uses.  Thou  could’st  wait 
To  see  Thy  humble  pavers  crowning  mansions  bold. 

Lo,  is  reserved,  through  Aeons  yet  untold, 

For  Thee  more  glorious  service  by  The  Great 

Moulder  of  Clay. 


of  the  brickmakers 
throughout  the  entire 
country,  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  inspiration  to  his 
associates.  Even  during 
late  years,  when  consid¬ 
erations  involving  h  i  s 
health  were  of  vital  con¬ 
cern,  he  did  not  abate  his 
deep  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  or  dull 
the  edge  of  his  sympathy 
with  all  that  it  has 
striven  to  accomplish  for 
the  general  good  of  the 
clayworking  industry, 
which  he  so  greatly  hon¬ 
ored  by  exemplary  con¬ 
duct,  and  by  which  he 
was  in  turn  given  homage 
beyond  the  lot  of  other 
men. 

I  wish  individually, 
and  each  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
would  wish  to  attest  his 
gratitude  for  the  light 
and  leading  so  freely  given 
us  from  the  beginning  of 
this  organization,  and 
which  has  so  fully  justi¬ 
fied  the  faith  and  hopes  of 

_ _ those  who  created  it  and 

have  zealously  guarded  its 
growth.  As  co-workers 
with  Mr.  Purington,  his  associates  learned  to  know  and  to  value, 
as  those  less  intimate  with  him  could  not  with  equal  measure,  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  his  high  purposes,  the  nobility  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  charm  and  distinction  of  the  man  himself.  To  so 
very  many  of  us  the  loss  which  the  clayworking  industry  has  sus¬ 
tained  is  a  personal  bereavement;  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  it  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  mitigated  by  the  enduring  value  of  the  services  which  death 
alone  terminated. 

I  beg  to  remain,  with  great  respect, 

Sincerely, 

Cleveland,  O.,  April  6,  1914.  \\M.  H.  HUNT. 

A  Natural  Leader  of  Men. 

My  Dear  Randall : 

I  am  both  surprised  and  grieved  very  much  indeed  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  our  good,  old-time  friend,  D.  V.  Purington.  I  met  him 
for  the  first  time  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  was  impressed  by  his  earnest,  enthusiastic  manner.  He 
was’  a  natural  leader  of  men,  and  at  once  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  organization  of  our  association.  His  genial  social  qualities 
won  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  that  little  band  of 
pioneers,  and  the  few  of  us  who  are  still  left  have  enjoyed  his  com¬ 
panionship  and  loved  him  throughout  all  these  years.  I  regretted 
exceedingly  to  miss  the  New  Orleans  convention,  and  now  more 
than  ever  regret  my  ill  luck  in  not  being  present  and  having  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  again  taking  him  by  the  hand.  I  hope  to  attend  future 
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conventions,  and,  if  I  am  so  fortunate,  will  always  have  a  kindly 
thought  for  our  true  friend  who  has  preceded  us  on  the  road  we  all 
must  traverse. 

With  sincerest  sympathy,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

St.  Louis,  April  7,  1914.  ANTHONY  ITTNER. 

“Striving  in  All  Things  for  the  Right.” 

My  Dear  Mr.  Randall : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Purington  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Company  the  following  was  inscribed  on  its  records : 

On  April  2,  at  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  the  founder  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  D.  V.  Purington,  died,  and  was  buried  on  the  3d. 

Of  his  many  friends,  none  associated  with  him  more  intimately 
than  the  members  of  this  board,  none  can  bear  testimony  so  con¬ 
vincing  of  his  singleness  of  purpose  and  manly  striving  in  all  things 
for  the  right  and  just 

We  mourn  with  the  bereaved. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  C.  PRUSSING, 
Chairman  of  Advisory  Board,  P.  P.  B.  Co. 

Galesburg,  April  10,  1914. 

Always  Just  and  Considerate. 

My  Dear  Randall : 

We  are  thankful  for  yours  of  the  2d.  I  have  just  read  in  The 
Clay- Worker  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington’s  address  at  the  banquet  in  New 
Orleans.  It  was  just  like  the  man,  full  of  grand,  wholesome  senti¬ 
ment. 

I  never  knew  Mr.  Purington  to  deviate  from  what  he  thought 
to  be  the  right  and  proper  thing.  We  had  no  man  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  that  cared  more  for  the  feelings  of  others — always  just  to  the 
strong  and  kind  to  the  weak ;  full  of  humor,  but  never  lost  to  a 
just  sense  of  propriety.  It  makes  me  sad  to  think  he  is  gone. 
Surely  he  is  in  the  better  land,  where  we  trust  to  meet  him. 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Middletown,  O.,  April  4,  1914.  W.  A.  EUDADY. 

The  Good  He  Has  Done  Will  Live  Forever. 

My  Dear  Randall : 

In  the  demise  of  our  beloved  brother,  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  our 
association  loses  one  of  its  foremost  members,  and  while  we  can  no 
longer  seek  his  counsel  and  good,  reliable  advice,  which  it  was  al¬ 
ways  his  pleasure  to  give  to  any  and  all  of  our  membership,  the 
good  work  he  has  done,  both  in  and  out  of  our  association,  will 
live  forever.  The  writer,  twenty-five  years  ago,  left  the  dry  goods 
trade,  and  notwithstanding  I  had  never  seen  a  brick  made  before, 
like  many  others,  I  launched  into  a  forlorn  enterprise,  and  what 
enabled  me  to  combat  the  thousands  of  difficulties  I  encountered 
was  the  fatherly  advice  and  the  continued  encouraging  words  that 
fell  from  the  ever-smiling  lips  of  our  now  sainted  Purington.  May 
he  rest  in  peace.  Yours  truly, 

R.  G.  EISENHART. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1914. 

A  Great  Hearted  Man  of  Many  Virtues. 

Dear  Randall : 


was  indeed  “a  man  among  men,”  and  we  shall  not  soon  look  upon 
his  like  again.  In  recent  years  we  have  been  debarred  the  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit  of  his  attendance  at  our  annual  conventions,  on 
account  of  his  failing  health,  but  his  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
older  members  of  the  association  can  never  be  filled. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  first  convention  I  attended,  in  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  how  much  edification  I  received  as  a  beginner  in  tile 
clayworking  industry  from  the  practical,  as  well  as  intellectual, 
talks  made  by  Mr.  Purington  on  that  occasion.  He  always  took  an 
active  and  earnest  interest  in  the  deliberations  of  the  association, 
and  no  man  ever  contributed  more  to  make  it  a  success  and  elevate 
the  standard.  His  life  is  indeed  an  example  and  inspiration  to  all 
of  us.  My  profoundest  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  bereaved  wife  and 
other  kinsmen  and  friends.  Yours  sincerely, 

JNO.  W.  SIBLEY, 


Birmingham,  Ala.,  April  8,  1914. 


Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Loyal  and  Helpful  to  His  Fellows. 

My  Dear  Randall : 

I  am  deeply  touched  over  the  death  of  D.  V.  Purington.  Though 
not  unexpected,  the  news  will  be  received  with  deep  regret  by  all 
of  his  numerous  friends  throughout  the  country. 

To  those  who  have  enjoyed  his  intimate  personal  friendship,  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  years,  will  come  recollections  of  consideration 
and  acts  of  kindness  bestowed  so  freely  that  even  the  sadness  of 
life’s  ending  will  be  largely  taken  away.  The  mark  of  the  man 
will  live  with  those  who  survive ;  and  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not 
and  may  not  be  one  of  the  best  things  we  live  for — to  impress  our 
friends  forcibly,  yet  unconsciously,  with  the  best  there  is  in  us? 
That  was  what  D.  V.  was  able  to  do  in  life,  and  his  friends,  one 
and  all,  will  ever  pleasantly  bear  testimony  of  many  splendid  traits 
of  his  character. 

Few  men  of  his  time  have  been  more  loyal  and  helpful  to  the 
clayworking  industry  than  Mr.  Purington.  It  is  but  meager  justice 
to  his  memory  to  say  that  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  those  who 
knew  him  in  the  years  of  his  greatest  activity. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cleveland,  O.,  April  7,  1914.  WILL  P.  BLAIR. 


None  Knew  Him  But  to  Love  Him. 


My  Dear  Randall : 

“The  solemn  notes  which  betoken  the  dissolution  of  this  earthly 
tabernacle  have  again  alarmed  our  outer  door  and  another  soul  has 
been  summoned  to  the  God  who  gave  it.”  Our  old  friend,  D.  V 
Purington,  has  been  called  to  that  other  life  of  which  we  have  read 
and  heard  so  much,  but  of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  It  is 
many,  many  years  since  first  I  met  him,  and  from  the  beginning  I 
entertained  a  strong  liking  for  him  which  nothing  could  lessen 
How  glad  I  was  to  take  him  by  the  hand  again  in  New  Orleans, 
after  his  years  of  absence,  words  are  inadequate  to  express.  “None 
knew  him  but  to  love  him.” 

The  clayworking  industries  of  this  continent  are  deeply  in  debt 
to  him,  for  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  our  association,  which 
has  done  so  much  good. 

We  shall  all  miss  him,  especially  we  old  men  who  have  grown 
gray  with  him.  His  place  among  us  can  never  be  filled. 

Yours  in  sincere  sorrow, 

Metuchen,  N.  J.,  April  6,  1914.  CHAS.  A.  BLOOMFIELD. 


I  cannot  write  of  Purington’s  death.  He  had  been  so  much  to 
me — a  friend,  companion  and  model.  His  wealth  of  experience,  his 
rare  judgment,  his  genial  bearing,  his  great  big  heart,  made  him 
to  me  like  a  brother,  and  I  loved  him  as  I  would  a  brother.  The 
memories  of  him  I  now  hold  sacred.  His  work  is  done,  and  well 
done,  and  he  has  gone  to  his  rest ;  but  the  real  personality  of  D. 
Y.  Purington  did  not  go  with  the  physical  body  into  the  grave,  but 
has  simply  gone  out  into  that  great  unknown,  into  which  we  must 
soon  follow  when  our  fitful  fever  of  life  dims. 

Sorrowfully  yours, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  6,  1914.  WM.  D.  GATES. 

A  Personality  Which  Gained  Sincere  Friendship. 


“A  Pillar  of  Strength.” 

Dear  Randall : 

Your  letter  containing  the  sad  news  of  our  esteemed  friend  and 
fellow-member,  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  just  received.  Knowing  Mr. 
Purington  as  well  as  I  did,  and  that  his  interest  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
never  flagged,  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  the  association  has 
met  with  a  sad  loss,  for  he  was  the  kind  of  a  man  who,  when  you 
knew  him,  you  learned  to  love. 

He  was  a  pillar  of  strength  in  anything  he  undertook,  and  one 
around  whom  many  other  men  just  naturally  rallied. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  6,  1914.  WILLIAM  CONWAY. 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary : 

In  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington  our  association  has 
lost  a  beloved  and  valued  member,  whose  personality  drew  and 
held  the  sincere  friendship  of  those  who  knew  him.  His  presence 
at  New  Orleans  recalled  many  pleasant  hours  spent  at  past  conven¬ 
tions,  and  to  have  him  with  us  so  shortly  before  his  death,  where 
so  many  of  his  friends  could  greet  him,  will  always  be  a  pleasure 
to  remember.  I  am  glad  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  with 

him  there.  LEMON  PARKER. 

St.  Louis,  April  8,  1914. 

A  Man  Among  Men. 

My  Dear  Randall : 

On  my  return  from  a  two  weeks’  absence  in  Florida  I  find  your 
letter  of  April  2,  conveying  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  our  es¬ 
teemed  ex-president,  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington,  at  Ocean  Springs.  He 


Resolutions  Passed  by  the  Chicago  Builders’  Club. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Randall : 

Yours  of  yesterday  at  hand.  In  reply  I  set  down  the  action 
taken  on  April  2,  1914,  by  the  Builders’  Club  in  special  meeting 
assembled : 

With  deep  sorrow  we  learn  of  the  death  of  our  long-time  asso¬ 
ciate  and  friend,  D.  V.  Purington,  one  of  our  earliest  members — the 
second  president  of  this  club.  Of  sterling  integrity  in  business,  a 
genial  comrade  in  private  life,  ever  and  always  reliable  and  trust¬ 
worthy. 

To  his  widow  our  heartfelt  sympathy.  We  share  her  loss. 

May  this  action  be  spread  upon  the  records  and  a  copy  thereof, 
engrossed,  forwarded  to  the.  widow. 

GEO.  C.  PRUSSING, 

W.  D.  GATES, 

E.  C.  KIMBALL, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  7,  1914.  Committee. 
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Part  III— SETTING. 


SEWER  pipe  ARE  set  on  rings  so  that  they  do  not  get 
out  of  shape  or  crack  on  the  spigot  ends.  Dry  rings 
are  better  than  green  rings.  The  rings  should  be 
narrow,  for  if  they  are  wide,  the  weight  of  the  large  pipe 
would  spread  them  out  and  the  pipe  would  get  out  of  shape. 
When  the  kiln  floor  is  not  perfectly  level  the  rings  must 
leveled  up  by  putting  pieces  of  green  pipe  (chock)  underneath 
the  rings  all  around,  then  at  a  low  place  extra  pieces  are  put, 
until  the  ring  lays  level.  If  the  rings  are  underlaid  with  the 
chock  only  at  the  low  place  the  stand  of  pipe  cannot  settle 
even,  and  it  gives  at  the  low  place  and  leans  before  the  pipes 
are  red  hot,  and  by  the  time  the  kiln  is  ready  for  salt,  or 
before,  the  leaning  stand  has  caused  other  pipes  to  lean  and  a 
lot  of  spoiled  ware  will  be  the  result.  Therefore  the  laying  of 
the  rings  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  setting  of  sewer 
pipe  and,  as  a  rule,  the  head  setter  attends  to  this  work.  If 
the  ring  is  level  the  bottom  pipe  will  set  level  and  also  the 

pipes  above. 

In  setting  a  kiln  of  pipe  we  start  between  the  bags  and 
that  space  is  called  the  pockets.  These  are  generally  filled 
with  six-inch  pipe  or  with  eight-inch  pipe,  two  and  a  halt  feet 
long,  and  6-inch  pipe  two  feet  long  on  top,  socket  down.  Or 
the  eight-inch  may  be  topped  off  with  ells  or  traps  by  putting 
a  wide  ring  into  the  sockets  of  the  eight-inch  pipe,  on  which 
the  traps  or  elbows  are  set  and  steadied  with  pieces  of  sanded 
clay  The  elbows  six  inches  should  be  set  on  rings  that  are 
cut  higher  on  one  side  so  they  will  not  obstruct  the  draft 
through  the  pipes  below  and  prevent  proper  glazing.  It  has 
been  found  that,  by  setting  the  pipe  in  the  pockets  off  the 
floor  bv  laying  the  rings  on  brick  set  on  edge,  that  the>  wi 
glaze  better,  but  in  this  age  of  progressive,  scientific  kiln 
building  the  pipes  should  glaze  as  well  on  the  sides  in  the 
pockets  as  in  the  center.  Small  pipes,  such  as  three  and  our 
inch,  often  do  not  glaze  well  in  any  kind  of  a  kiln  Why. 
Because,  whenever  they  are  set  over  the  place  where  the  flooi 
brick  join,  there  is  a  dead  heat  there,  no  outlet  or  draft  for 
the  salt  to  get  to  it,  and  the  result  is  that  only  the  top  pipe 
glaze  and  glazing  only  on  the  outside.  To  overcome  this, 
they  should  be  set  on  rings  laid  on  brick  bats,  thereb>  °r™inS 
an  opening  under  the  pipes,  and  they  will  glaze  to  the  o 
The  same  is  true  with  other  sizes  of  pipe  that  are  set  over 
places  where  the  floor  brick  have  practically  fused  together 
stopping  the  draft  there.  The  setter  should  lay  a  ring  of 
brick  (firebrick,  of  course)  on  which  to  lay  the  pipe  ring. 
These  brick  rings,  to  be  effective,  should  be  laid  somewhat 


apart  to  form  openings  for  the  salt  vapors  to  reach  and  so 
glazing  the  bottom  pipe.  It’s  not  always  the  fault  of  the 
burner  when  a  stand  of  pipe  does  not  glaze  to  the  bottom  and 
the  stand  right  next  to  it  is  glazed.  Look  for  the  cause  an< 
apply  the  remedy.  The  trouble  is  in  many  instances  that  the 
setting  is  done  per  kiln  and  the  setters  do  not  care  to  dela> 
the  work  by  taking  extra  precautions  to  help  the  burner— the 
main  thing  with  them  is  to  fill  the  kiln  and  make  time.  One 
thing,  too,  the  burner  cannot  do,  and  that  is  to  mend  the 
broken  pipes  which  often  a  careless,  insensible  setter  leaves 
in  the  kiln,  turning  them  so  they  cannot  be  seen  while  the 
setting  is  in  progress.  It’s  no  use  to  set  seconds  or  culls,  there 
are  enough  in  every  kiln,  anyway.  I  would  not  have  such  a 
setter  in  my  employ,  would  you?  Continuing  the  setting, 
after  the  pockets  are  filled,  we  set  a  circle  of  six-inch  pipe 
three  high,  or  a  circle  of  eight-inch  two  high,  and  top  off 
with  six-inch  pipe,  socket  down.  Then  a  circle  of  ten-inen 
three  high,  or,  if  the  clay  will  stand  it,  a  circle  of  larger  pipe 
can  be  set.  Then  the  general  practice  is  to  set  around  in 
circles  until  the  space  in  the  center  becomes  too  small  to  work 
the  derrick,  and  the  center  is  filled  in  with  eighteen-inch  or 
fifteen-inch  pipe.  In  setting,  it  is  important  that  the  sockets 
of  the  pipe  should  touch,  for  there  will  be  plenty  of  space 
between  them  by  the  time  the  pipes  are  burned.  If  set  too 
far  apart  they  often  lean. 

Setting  Large  Branches. 

When  setting  18  on  18,  20  on  20,  24  on  24,  30  on  30,  or  36 
on  36-inch,  they  are  set  best  on  top  so  there  is  no  weight  on 
top  of  them,  and  then  fire  open  and  slow  and  burn  not  too 
hard.  It  simply  takes  longer  to  burn  a  kiln  with  large 
branches  than  if  there  were  only  straight  pipe.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  the  large  branches  were  a  failure  until  the  writer 
fired  especially  for  branches,  firing  open  and  slow  with  nearly 
full  draft,  namely,  four  milimeters  on  Seger  I -shaped  draft 
gauge,  and  left  center  hole  open  all  through  the  burn  about 
two  inches,  of  course  losing  a  little  heat,  but  saving  t  >'■ 
branches.  Another  kiln  fired  under  the  same  conditions, 
except  that  the  center  hole  in  crown  was  closed,  did  not  have 
one  branch  without  being  cracked  at  the  joints;  it  showed 
there  is  a  way  to  get  out  large  branches  safe  without  flaws 
by  firing  and  having  conditions  the  right  way. 

Setting  Small  Pipe  Into  the  Larger  Ones. 

If  a  clay  glazes  well,  four-inch  pipe  can  be  set  inside  of 
ten-inch,  six-inch  into  twelve-inch,  and  eight-inch  into  fifteen- 
inch  pipe,  but  in  order  to  glaze  the  large  pipe  on  the  inside 
as  well  as  the  small  pipe  the  stuffing  should  not  be  too  tigh 
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and  the  small  pipe  should  be  braced  to  steady  them,  to  pre¬ 
vent  leaning  against  the  large  pipe,  for  if  they  do  it  always 
produces  unglazed  streaks  on  the  inside  of  the  large  pipes. 
Shale  pipe  can  generally  not  be  set  more  than  three  high  in 
two  and  one-half-foot  lengths  or  four  high  in  two-foot  lengths. 
Fireclay  sewer  pipe,  or  a  mixture  of  fireclay  and  shale,  can 
be  safely  set  four  to  five  high. 

Sanding  the  Pipes. 

The  common  sand  is  not  suitable  for  sanding,  at  least  not 
the  floor.  It  fuses  and  forms  a  crust  over  the  floor  brick, 
gradually  reducing  the  openings  between  them,  stopping  the 
draft,  and  also  makes  the  rings  stick  to  the  floor  brick,  and, 
when  knocking  them  loose,  many  floor  brick  are  broken. 
White  sand,  nearly  pure  silica,  is  much  better  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  gray  river  sand.  Firebrick  bats,  free  from  slag  and 
glaze,  ground  and  screened,  make  good  material  for  sanding. 
In  setting  large  pipes  coarse  sand  or  grog  gives  better  results 
than  fine  sand,  the  coarse  sand  leaves  some  space  between  the 
pipes  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  in  drying  out  the  kiln, 
preventing  steam  cracks  through  the  shoulders  of  the  pipes! 


order  to  get  through  early,  while  some,  who  regard  the  inter¬ 
est  of  their  employers  as  their  own,  put  all  they  possibly  can 
into  the  kilns. 

Such  men  are  the  right  kind,  whether  they  belong  to  a 
union  or  not. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 
NORTHWEST. 


WHAT  BIDS  FAIR  to  be  the  most  active  building  sea¬ 
son  that  the  Twin  Cities  have  ever  seen,  is  now  well 
under  way.  The  most  conspicuous  jobs  are  making 
good  progress  from  their  various  stages.  Several  large  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  let  and  work  started  and  several  others  are 
in  the  preliminary  stages.  The  bigger  jobs  will  call  for  com¬ 
mon  brick  and  tile  work  for  fireproofing,  as  well  as  a  goodly 
quantity  of  terra  cotta  work,  as  a  rule. 

But  it  is  really  in  the  smaller  jobs,  which  so  greatly  out¬ 
number  the  big  ones,  that  the  volume  of  demand  for  brick 


Birdseye  View  of  the  Plant  of  the  Hinde  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio, 


I  his  has  been  proved  by  the  writer  at  a  certain  plant,  where 
they  had  considerable  trouble  burning  their  large  pipe.  Pipe 
of  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter  were  set  only  two  high  in 
three-foot  lengths,  and  many  cracked,  and  by  using  coarser 
sand  they  could  be  set  three  high  and  came  out  all  right. 

It  seems  that  little  things  have  often  big  effects,  and  if 
the  effect  is  good  it  pays.  What  is  the  value  of  a  thirty-foot 
kiln  of  sewer  pipe?  That  depends  on  the  kind  of  ware  set  in 
the  kiln. 

For  instance,  a  kiln  of  straight  pipe  will  amount  to  from 
$1,800  to  $2,000,  and  if  different  fittings  are  set  with  the 
ordinary  pipes  a  thirty-foot  kiln  may  run  up  to  $2,500  (list 
price). 

The  real  value,  the  selling  price,  will  be  about  one-fifth  or 
one-sixth  of  that  amount.  A  good  setter  can  top  off  a  kiln 
with  three,  four  or  five  inch  elbows  and  traps,  and  so  help 
to  pay  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  fuel  used  in  burning  the 
kiln.  However,  by  letting  the  setting  be  done  by  the  kiln, 
the  setting  crew  as  a  rule  fill  the  kilns  as  light  as  possible  in 


and  tile  work  will  come,  and  these  are  developing  nicely,  as 
the  season  advances.  Already  there  is  an  active  start  and 
craftsmen  in  different  lines  are  well  employed  with  much 
more  work  in  view  from  this  time  forth.  The  first  of  May  is 
to  be  passed  with  its  possibilities  for  labor  disturbances.  In 
St.  Paul  some  mutterings  have  been  observed  in  the  different 
crafts,  and  some  threats  against  instituting  the  open  shop. 
In  Minneapolis,  a  number  of  trades  have  been  working  hard  to 
unionize,  and  if  there  seeins  to  be  a  reasonable  chance,  they 
w  iH  threaten  trouble.  It  has  not  developed  how  serious  the 
situation  may  be,  and  employers  of  mechanical  labor  are 
hopeful  that  there  will  be  no  interruption. 

The  mild  vinter  has  not  been  followed  by  a  very  early 
spring,  and  brickyards  have  not  been  able,  at  the  beginning 
of  April,  to  see  anything  more  than  a  hope  for  an  early  start 
of  the  plants.  A  late  frost  can  easily  work  havoc,  and  until 
it  is  fairly  well  beyond  the  danger  point,  but  few  managers 
will  take  chances.  Some  yards  are  very  low  on  stocks  and 
are  anticipating  a  compulsory  early  start  to  meet  the  demand. 
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On  the  whole,  indications  for  the  common  brick  trade  in  the 
Northwest  are  promising,  and  indicate  a  good  season.  More 
country  residences  and  barns  are  being  built  of  brick  than 
ever,  although  there  should  be  a  much  greater  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness',  in  view  of  the  total,  than  is  the  case.  It  is  still  largely 
a  question  of  education,  and  much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  under  way  in  Minneapolis, 
toward  passing  an  ordinance  limiting  the  height  of  buildings 
to  be  erected  in  the  city.  In  order  to  get  in  ahead  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  ordinance,  the  permit  was  issued  during  the  past  month 
for  the  proposed  First  National  Bank  and  Soo-Line  Building, 
which  is  to  be  twenty  stories.  The  association  of  architects 
and  other  bodies  have  favored  the  proposed  ordinance.  A 
limit  of  about  twelve  stories  is  proposed  and  will  probably  be 
made.  At  present,  that  is  the  highest  building  in  the  city, 
but  the  nineteen-story  structure  mentioned  will  be  the  one 
single  exception  to  the  rule  if  the  ordinance  should  be  passed. 

There  has  been  a  strong  presentation  of  the  value  of 
brick  for  paving  country  roads  at  Winona,  Minn.  A  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  there  recently,  and  E.  L.  McLanahan,  county 
surveyor  of  Monmouth,  Ill.,  met  with  George  W.  Cooley,  state 
highway  engineer  of  Minnesota,  and  J.  H.  Mullen,  his  as- 


to  raise  the  freight  rate  on  coal  from  Illinois,  and  this  would 

strengthen  the  river  business. 

Brickmakers  around  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  have  been  well 
cleaned  up  of  stocks  carried  over  and  are  anxious  for  the 
weather  to  permit  them  to  resume  burning.  The  earliest  that 
is  contemplated  is  about  May  10,  allowing  delivery  of  new 
brick  about  June  1. 

Work  has  progressed  excellently  upon  the  new  buildings 
at  the  plant  of  the  Hebron  Fire  and  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
of  Hebron,  N.  D.  Owing  to  the  mild  winter,  the  work  has 

been  continued  with  but  very  small  interruption  from  the 
,, _  T.  WIN. 


BRICKYARD  SKETCHES. 


Interesting  Plant  of  the  Hinde  Brick  Company  at  Sandusky,  O. 

ON  THE  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  nearly  midway  be¬ 
tween  Toledo  and  Cleveland,  is  the  thrifty  city  of  San¬ 
dusky,  which,  because  of  its  fine  shipping  facilities  by 
rail  and  water,  has  for  years  been  a  great  lumber  center.  It 
has  a  population  of  some  30,000  people,  and  while  lumber  is 


Brick,  Tile  and  Hollow  Block  Made  by  the  Hinde  Brick  and  lile  Company. 


sistant.  Mr.  McLanahan  told  of  the  satisfaction  which  brick 
had  given  in  his  state,  and  some  of  it  had  been  laid  for  nine¬ 
teen  years. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  new  building  for  the  Hill 
interests  in  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Hill  has  had  sample  brick  walls 
erected  of  a  number  of  different  bricks,  as  a  means  of  seeing 
the  effect  in  the  wall  and  also  of  getting  a  weather  test.  Mr 
L.  W.  Hill  has  had  them  built  and  will  have  the  walls  stand 
for  several  weeks,  to  show  the  effects  of  the  weather. 

The  proposition  to  develop  freight  tonnage  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  has  reached  the 
point  of  talking  business.  The  Star  and  Crescent  Navigation 
Company  is  arranging  for  the  construction  of  a  set  of  steel 
barges,  to  operate  in  chains  on  the  river,  driven  by  a  pow  *  r 
boat.  It  is  claimed  that  the  freight  line  will  cut  railroad 
freights  about  one-third.  Among  the  Minneapolis  companies 
which  have  agreed  to  furnish  tonnage  to  the  proposed  line 
are  the  Northwestern  Marble  and  Tile  Company,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Brick  and  Tile  Company  and  several  others  in  allied 
lines.  A  tonnage  of  about  1,000,000  tons  is  figure  up  as 
available.  A  large  quantity  of  coal  from  the  Illinois  mines 
would  be  shipped  this  way.  The  railroads  have  just  attempted 
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cheap,  of  course,  the  people  being  thrifty  and  intelligent,  natu¬ 
rally  perfer  a  permanent  material  for  building  their  homes, 
educational  and  commercial  structures,  and  consequently  the 
city  affords  a  staple  market  for  several  million  brick  per 
annum.  These  are  supplied  by  local  plants,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  which  being  that  of  the  Hinde  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  which  is  located  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

The  plant  was  started  in  1903  as  a  soft  mud  yard,  and  for 
several  years  was  operated  as  a  summer  plant  only,  making 
30,000  brick  per  day  (on  a  Wellington  machine).  The  present 
owner  and  manager,  John  J.  Hinde,  acquired  the  plant  in  1910, 
and  proceeded  to  rebuild  it,  adding  a  steam  pipe  rack  dryer 
and  other  equipment  to  permit  its  operation  throughout  the 
year,  thus  doubling  the  annual  capacity.  There  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  excellent  clay,  which  averages  about  eight  feet  in 
depth,  beneath  which  is  ten  or  more  feet  of  good  soft  shale. 
This  is  dug  with  a  Thew  steam  shovel  and  conveyed  to  the 
plant  in  cars  by  cable.  It  is  passed  through  a  dry  pan  or  com¬ 
pound  disintegrator  or  clay  crushing  rolls,  as  circumstances 
require,  and  thence  to  the  auger  machine. 

Mr  Hinde  is  a  progressive  man  of  great  energy.  He  re¬ 
lieves ’thftt  a  brick  plant,  like  any  other  manufacturing  plant, 
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must  continually  improve  its  methods  in  order  to  be  entirely 
successful.  He  also  appreciates  the  advantages  of  mechanical 
devices  for  minimizing  labor  costs,  and  his  plant  represents 
the  best  up-to-date  equipment  for  the  purposes  required.  For 
several  seasons  the  plant  has  turned  out  an  excellent  line  of 
hollow  building  tile,  fire  proofing  block  and  drain  tile,  which 
are  made  on  a  stiff  clay  equipment,  installed  by  the  American 
Clay  Machinery  Company.  The  building  brick  are  handled 
from  machine  to  dryer  by  a  cable  conveyor,  from  dryer  to 
kiln  by  mule  trucks,  and  from  kilns  to  cars  and  wagons  by 
the  Mathews  gravity  conveyors  or  barrows.  The  brick  are 
burned  in  up  draft  kilns  of  from  19  to  24  arches  each.  The 
process  takes  about  eight  days,  all  told,  five  days  for  water¬ 
smoking  and  about  three  days  for  final  burning.  The  hollow 
tile  are  burned  in  a  29-chamber  continuous  kiln,  being  first 
dried  in  a  12-tunnel  waste  heat  dryer. 

The  total  output  of  hollow  block  and  tile  averages  about 
100  tons  per  day.  The  demand  for  the  latter  ware  increases 
from  year  to  year,  as  contractors  and  builders  become  more 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  COMPANY  TO  EXTEND 
THEIR  OIL  PROPERTIES. 


AT  THE  RECENT  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
National  Fireproofing  Company,  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  the  directors  of  the  company  be  author¬ 
ized  to  set  aside  $30,000  for  the  further  development  of  the 
company’s  oil  property  at  Haydenville,  Ohio.  President  W. 
D.  Henry  said  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  company  could 
not  renew  its  oil  operations  within  one  week.  The  concern 
has  one  producing  well,  the  other  two  wells  that  were  drilled 
proving  to  be  dry.  Experts  versed  in  the  oil  situation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Henry,  said  that  the  development  of  oil  in  Starr 
township,  where  the  company  has  3,000  acres,  has  been  to¬ 
ward  the  lands  of  the  company  coming  from  the  south.  There 
is  now  a  good  producing  gas  well  within  600  feet  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  line. 

President  Henry,  in  his  address  to  the  stockholders,  said 


Loading  Brick  from  Stock  Pile  to  Car  with  a  Mathews  Gravity 

Conveyor. 
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that  the  business  of  the  company  at  present  is  quiet,  and  that 
were  it  not  for  the  agricultural  department  of  the  company, 
which  is  doing  a  splendid  silo  business,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  close  some  of  the  plants,  but  that  at  present  all  27  factories 
are  in  operation.  He  further  said  that  the  building  outlook 
in  Pittsburgh  so  far  as  big  work  is  concerned,  is  exceptionally 
good;  that  New  York  is  promising,  but  that  in  Chicago  the 
building  trade  is  quiet. 

As  it  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  directors  took  place,  with  the  following  elected  to  the 
board:  D.  F.  Henry,  J.  B.  Finley,  H.  M.  Keasbey,  W.  D. 
Henry,  John  R.  Gregg,  W.  A.  Dinker,  E.  H.  Straub,  W.  L. 
Curry,  J.  S.  Craig,  D.  M.  Campbell,  C.  E.  Andrews,  Jr.,  and 
Sidney  F.  Heckert,  the  last  named  being  a  new  member  of  the 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Continuous  Kiln. 


Gravity  Conveyor  Connecting  Soft-Mud  Machine  with  Cable 

Conveyor. 

familiar  with  its  merits  as  a  structural  material.  We  are 
pleased  to  present  some  views  of  the  plant  and  its  products, 
which  are  standard  in  character. 


FIRE  PREVENTION. 


Copy  No.  2  of  Volume  1  of  Fire  Prevention  has  made  its 
appearance  under  date  March,  1914.  The  magazine,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  matter  of  fire  preven¬ 
tion,  and  to  this  end  urges  not  only  the  use  of  fireproof  prod¬ 
ucts  in  wall  construction  but  also  urges  metal  for  frames  and 
interior  trim  and  furniture.  Also  it  advocates  a  standard  na¬ 
tional  building  code  that  will  reduce  the  fire  hazard  in  a  sen¬ 
sible  and  logical  manner.  For  sample  copy  address  American 
Society  for  Fire  Prevention,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 


Hauling  Up  a  Car  of  Raw  Clay. 


board.  The  board  was  composed  of  11  members  last  year, 
the  number  being  increased  to  12  this  year. 

An  opinion,  read  by  Henry  E.  Lineaweaver,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  company,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  common  stock 
of  the  company  is  not  entitled  to  participate  in  dividends  un¬ 
til  7  per  cent,  a  year  has  been  earned  on  the  preferred  shares 
of  the  company.  Colonel  Finley  presided  at  the  meeting  and 
the  secretary  was  C.  G.  Jones,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the 
company. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


NCE  MORE  union  labor  is  helping  to  put 
Chicago  in  an  unfavorable  light  before  the 
rest  of  the  country,  and,  as  is  the  case  fre¬ 
quently,  building  is  the  line  of  activity  that 
is  being  injured.  For  more  than  a  month 
now  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men 
employed  in  one  phase  of  the  common  brick¬ 
making  industry,  by  refusing  to  renew  their 


contracts  except  on  terms  of  considerable  wage  increase,  has 


for  community  welfare,  however,  and  they  seemed  to  hold 
their  men  practically  solid  behind  them.  So  obdurate  were 
they,  that  the  operators  since  then  have  not  sought  nor  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  interested  in  further  “get-together"  conferences, 
but  have  appeared  ready  to  stand  a  siege  if  the  strikers  want 
to  go  to  that  length.  With  the  labor  market  in  the  glutted  con¬ 
dition  it  is,  and  more  men  out  of  work  than  have  been  for 
many  years  in  Chicago,  it  was  no  time  for  the  brick  passers 
to  have  made  their  demand  for  a  wage  increase  in  the  first 
instance,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  would  seem  most  inop¬ 
portune  just  now  for  workingmen  to  think  of  carrying  through 
successfully  a  prolonged  strike.  Officials  of  other  unions  \  it- 
ally  affected  by  the  folly  of  the  brickmakers  are  already  be¬ 
coming  restive  according  to  reports,  and  it  is  believed  that 
pressure  from  the  lines  of  labor  which  are  losing  time  and 
money  through  enforced  sympathetic  idleness,  soon  will  be 
brought  to  bear  in  the  interests  of  a  settlement. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  case,  and  that 
the  wheels  of  the  building  industry  may  soon  turn  again,  for 
following  upon  the  stagnation  of  last  year,  it  would  be  a  real 
hardship  to  Chicago,  if  the  amount  of  building  should  again 


Fine  Dwelling  in  Course  of  Construction.  Tile  and  Brick  Furnished  by  the  Hinde  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 


thrown  over  150,000  other  workingmen  in  various  lines  out  of 
employment,  tied  up  the  common  brick  plants,  brought  most 
building  to  a  standstill,  and  affected  the  entire  building  ma- 
terial  market. 

Each  year  for  many  years  past  has  seen  the  common  brick 
manufacturers  sign  with  their  union  employes  at  an  increased 
wage  scale,  until  now  the  men  engaged  in  the  making  of  com¬ 
mon  builders  in  and  about  Chicago  are  the  highest  paid  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States,  not  excepting  localities  where  the 
cost  of  living  is  far  higher  than  it  is  here.  The 
operators  were  beginning  to  feel  that  they  had  gone 
about  the  limit  of  granting  wage  increases  for  a  while 
anyway,  but  when  the  union  brick  passers  bobbed  up  this 
spring  with  a  demand  for  about  20  cents  an  hour  more  as  the 
price  of  renewing  the  working  agreements,  the  operators  were 
prompt  and  unanimous  in  saying  “no.”  For  the  first  two  w  eeks 
of  the  ensuing  tie-up  all  sorts  of  influences  were  at  work  seek¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in  order  that  all  the  promised 
good  business  of  spring  might  not  be  lost  to  the  community. 
Little,  apparently,  did  the  leaders  of  the  striking  union  care 
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be  below  the  normal.  Rents  which,  following  a  marked  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  tax  rate  and  a  slackness  in  building  activity  last 
year,  have  gone  up  during  the  last  few  months,  certainly 
would  be  given  still  another  boost,  and  this  would  affect  keen¬ 
ly  and  directly  most  of  Chicago’s  citizens.  Moreover,  unless 
the  trouble  is  ended  and  building  activities  quickly  renewed, 
the  year  practically  will  be  spoiled.  Thus  far  fortunately, 
builders  and  architects  have  been  going  ahead  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  tie-up  would  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  up  to 
the  last  week  there  has  been  no  noticeable  decrease  in  num¬ 
ber  of  applications  for  permits  at  the  office  of  the  building 
commissioner  in  the  city  hall.  Now,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  builders  who  had  ordered  their  face  brick  and  had 
planned  spring  and  summer  construction  of  apartment  dwell¬ 
ings  for  autumn  renting,  have  notified  their  dealers  that  they 
would  postpone  operations  until  autumn.  They  fear,  of  course, 
that  the  present  trouble  will  continue  enough  longer  so  that 
they  cannot  be  sure  of  having  their  buildings  ready  for  the 
fall  renting,  and  this  will  mean  that  if  they  sign  their  mat'  n  nl 
and  other  contracts  now,  they  will  have  their  money  tied  up 
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for  possibly  six  months  longer  than  necessary  before  they  can 
begin  to  hope  for  returns.  That  there  is  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  entertain  this  apprehension  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  within  a  single  week,  the  number  of  applications 
at  the  building  commissioners  office  fell  off  sixty  from  the 
corresponding  week  of  1913,  with  a  decrease  of  close  to 
$2,000,000  in  outlay  involved. 

There  still  remains  room  for  hope,  however,  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  within  a  week  or  two  will  give  sufficient  time  for  work 
between  now  and  autumn,  and  once  this  strike  is  settled — 
that  is,  within  a  short  time — there  will  be  a  rush  of  activity 
that  has  been  held  back  for  weeks. 

So  far  as  deliveries  have  been  concerned  among  the  face 
brick  and  terra  cotta  and  tile  men,  things  are  and  have  been 
at  a  standstill  except,  for  such  jobs  as  had  got  beyond  the 
common  brick  stage  before  the  trouble  started.  The  new 
plant  of  the  A.  Dickinson  Seed  Company  in  the  Southwest 
Industrial  territory,  is  going  ahead  and  the  Bonner  &  Mar¬ 
shall  Company  are  supplying  upwards  of  1,500,000  Barr  pavers 
for  exterior  surfaces,  are  making  large  daily  deliveries.  A 
considerable  number  of  “jobs”  of  somewhat  lesser  magnitude 
might  be  cited,  but  deliveries  generally  are  nil. 

Inquiries,  requests  for  figures,  and  even  orders,  tentative 
or  outright,  however,  help  to  keep  the  dealers  more  or  less 
optimistic,  and  much  construction  work,  a  good  deal  of  it  of 
a  striking  nature,  is  being  definitely  planned  on  the  theory 
that  a  beginning  soon  can  be  made. 

Two  large  hotels  are  announced,  and  work  on  one  of  them 
is  expected  to  be  started  on  May  1,  and  on  the  other  a  little 
later.  The  first  of  these  is  to  be  erected  for  Assistant  United 
States  Treasurer  Irving  L.  Shuman,  of  Sullivan,  Ill.,  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Randolph  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  at  a 
cost  of  between  $350,000  and  $400,000.  It  will  occupy  a  ground 
area  of  60  by  100  feet,  and  will  be  twelve  stories  in  height. 
The  exterior  finish  will  be  of  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimming 
and  grill  work. 

The  second  structure  will  be  a  second  edition  of  the  Black- 
stone  to  be  erected  in  the  Lake  Shore  Drive  at  the  eastward 
extension  of  Oak  street.  It  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Drake  Ho¬ 
tel  Company  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $2,000,000.  The  new 
hotel  is  to  be  known  as  the  Esplanade,  and  will  rise  to  a 
height  of  seventeen  stories.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Marshall  &  Fox,  architects  who  designed  the  Blackstone  ho¬ 
tel,  also  owned  and  managed  by  the  Drakes,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  will  follow  the  exceedingly  artistic  lines  of  the  south¬ 
wide  hostelry.  This  will  involve  the  use  of  the  best  face 
brick  and  terra  cotta  in  large  amounts.  The  announcement  of 
this  new  hotel  followed  the  announcement  that  Frederick 
Bode,  president  of  Gage  Brothers,  wholesale  milliners,  had 
abandoned  his  plans  for  a  large  family  hotel  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  North  avenue  and  Dearborn  Parkway. 

Plans  for  a  West  Side  hotel  at  the  corner  of  West  Madison 
and  Canal  streets,  to  cost  about  $500,000,  previously  had  been 
announced  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  John  Refakes.  . 

Akin  slightly  to  the  hotel  development  is  a  new  amuse¬ 
ment  garden  project  for  which  ground  already  has  been 
broken  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Cottage  Grove  avenue  and 
Sixtieth  street,  on  the  site  of  the  old  and  at  one  time  rather 
famous,  but  recently  more  or  less  deserted  Sans  Souci.  This 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Midway  Gardens  and  Garden  Club.  As 
it  is  to  be  under  the  management  of  John  Z.  Vogelsang,  one 
of  Chicago’s  most  successful  resterauteurs,  the  bright  future 
of  the  new  venture  is  conceded.  However,  work  has  been 
held  up  by  the  brick  strike,  and  this  is  exceedingly  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  the  opening  of  the  amusement  season  is  at  hand. 
However,  as  it  is  planned  to  use  the  new  park  for  a  winter  as 
well  as  a  summer  garden,  this  delay  is  not  so  fatal  as  other¬ 
wise  it  might  be.  Contracts  already  have  been  let  for  im¬ 
provements  to  cost  $250,000.  Located  at  the  head  of  the  Mid¬ 
way  and  opposite  to  Washington  Park  these  gardens  will  lend 
an  added  feature  to  the  plans  which  the  gmjth  Park  Board 


has  under  way  for  the  beautification  of  this  drive.  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  the  Chicago  architect,  who  has  a  reputation 
for  putting  his  own  stamp  of  individuality  upon  every  piece 
of  work  he  ever  has  undertaken,  from  an  eight-room  cottage 
to  a  millionaire’s  mansion,  has  conceived  the  plans  for  this 
daring  venture.  An  area  of  300  square  feet  will  be  covered. 
A  winter  garden  will  extend  along  the  Cottage  Grove  avenue 
side,  terminating  at  the  north  and  south  ends  in  picturesque 
belvideres.  These  belvideres  will  serve  as  entrances,  both  to 
the  winter  and  summer  gardens.  From  each  will  extend  a 
two-story  arcade,  which,  with  the  winter  garden  as  its  eastern 
side  and  an  orchestral  pavilion  as  its  western  side,  will  en¬ 
close  the  summer  garden.  This  garden  will  be  in  the  form 
of  three  terraces,  each  outlined  by  railings  of  flower  boxes. 
The  winter  garden  will  embody  the  same  structural  features 
as  the  summer  garden.  Here,  too,  is  the  series  of  terraces, 
backed  by  balconies,  all  so  arranged  that  the  whole  may  be 
cut  off  at  any  desired  terrace  level  so  as  to  adjust  the  size 
of  the  winter  garden  to  the  number  of  its  occupants.  In  the 
development  of  the  design  no  effort  has  been  spared  along 
practical  lines.  The  kitchen  and  service  rooms  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  connection  with  a  series  of  tunnels  and  inclines 
through  which  the  waiters  may  go  from  these  rooms  to  the 
middle  parts  of  the  garden  and  arcades  direct  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  patrons. 

Inside  and  out  the  surface  finish  of  these  gardens  is  to  be 
in  brick  of  rich  tapestry  effect,  and  the  contract  calls  for 
about  200,000  of  the  Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany’s  Buff-Onyx  Astrakhans,  which  are  to  be  supplied  by  the 
S.  S.  Kimbell  Company. 

The  passing  of  D.  V.  Purington  has  brought  a  direct  sense 
of  loss  to  the  material  dealers,  especially  to  the  older  men 
who  knew  and  were  associated  with  him  in  days  gone  by.  All 
bear  tribute  to  his  stalwart,  manly  character,  and  his  in¬ 
domitable  spirit,  which  was  a  factor  in  building  up  the  clay 
industry  of  the  Middle  West.  SCRIP. 


BRICKMAKERS  PROSPECTS. 


With  $100,000,000  of  large  new  buildings  to  be  erected  in 
New  York  this  season,  the  outlook  for  brickmakers  and  terra 
cotta  manufacturers  is  certainly  not  discouraging.  While 
prices  now  are  not  essentially  different  from  what  they  have 
been  for  some  time  it  is  probable  that  when  the  demand  for 
brick  for  these  structures  actually  begin  the  price  will  go  up, 
or  at  least  become  firmer. 

J.  E.  Ditmars  is  the  architect  of  the  new  eleven-story  struc¬ 
ture  to  be  erected  on  Seventh  avenue,  Twenty-fourth  and 
Twenty-fifth  street,  New  York.  The  owner  is  the  National 
Suit  and  Cloak  Company,  who  do  an  immense  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness.  The  building  will  be  connected  with  the  present  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  company,  and  the  two  together  will  occupy  an 
entire  block.  The  structure  will  be  brick  with  terra  cotta  and 
stone  trim  and  will  cost  $2,000,000.00.  It  is  notable  chiefly  for 
the  reason  that  it  opens  a  hitherto  somewhat  neglected  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  to  development.  Seventh  avenue  has  not  here¬ 
tofore  been  considered  by  buildings,  perhaps  because  it 
seemed  somewhat  out  of  the  way.  But  with  the  congestion 
of  traffic  in  other  streets  builders  are  being  forced  to  look  for 
sites  on  streets  not  so  afflicted.  The  Pennsylvania  station  and 
the  new  post  office  are  both  on  Seventh  avenue,  ten  blocks 
farther  up. 


ADVERTISING  HINTS. 


National  advertising  of  brick  and  clay  products  helps  the 
cause.  Local  advertising,  however,  should  not  be  neglected 
for  the  sake  of  a  spreadeagle  campaign,  for  enough  good  local 
advertising  by  every  brick  manufacturer  will  through  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  industries  make  in  itself  a  pretty  good  na¬ 
tion  wide  advertising,' 
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GOVERNOR  GLYNN  FOR  BRICK  HIGHWAYS. 


New  York’s  Executive  Advocates  the  Use  of  Paving  Brick  by 
the  Empire  State,  Because  Brick  Roadways  Are  the 
Most  Durable  and  Economical. 


ONE  of  the  most  ardent  boosters  of  brick  highways  is 
Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn,  of  New  York.  Hear  him: 
“New  York  is  building  12,000  miles  of  roads  which  will 
wear  out  forty  years  before  the  bonds  issued  to  pay  for  them 

are  liquidated.” 

And  what  is  more  to  the  point,  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
Legislature  embodying  this  assertion.  After  emphatically 
declaring  that  the  present  system  of  road  construction  is 
inadequate  and  needlessly  extravagant,  he  recommends  that 
the  State  adopt  vitrified  brick  as  the  material  from  which  to 
construct  the  State  highways.  He  points  out  that  the  least 
expensive  road  is  now  macadam,  which  runs  $12,000  to  $13,000 
a  mile,  a  little  more  than  half  what  a  brick  road  would  cost. 


PRIZES  OR  PAPERS  ON  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 


Ostensibly  to  encourage  and  interest  engineering  students 
in  highway  problems,  there  is  a  report  that  the  Barber  As¬ 
phalt  Paving  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  offered  a  prize  of  $100 
for  the  best  paper  written  by  a  member  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  leading  engineering  schools.  The  title  suggested 
is  “Asphaltic  Materials  for  Highway  Construction.”  Every 
man  or  institution  has  a  right  to  boost  his  game,  but  a  proper 
study  of  highway  construction  could  hardly  be  confined  to  the 
subject  of  asphaltic  materials.  Perhaps  the  way  for  other 
materials  to  get  into  the  game  is  to  also  offer  prizes.  It  is 
said  in  this  case  the  length  of  the  article  is  limited  to  3,000 
words  and  all  manuscripts  are  to  be  received  not  later  than 
June  1,  1914. 

SOME  INTERESTING  HIGHWAY  DEDUCTIONS. 


A  review  of  a  report  issued  by  the  commission  of  public 
works  and  the  civil  service  commission  of  Chicago  for  1913 


Glenwood  Road,  Six  and  One-Half  Miles  Out  From  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A  Fine  Stretch  of  Pavement 

Constructed  in  1911. 


Then  the  Governor  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  extended  over 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  cost  is  reversed.  The  building 
and  maintenance  of  a  macadam  road  for  twenty  years  would 
cost  $36,000.  The  building  and  maintenance  of  a  brick  road 
for  the  same  period  would  cost  $26,000. 

He  says  that  the  annual  cost  of  macadam  upkeep  is  $6,000, 
with  a  rebuilding  cost  of  $10,000  every  ten  years.  The  upkeep 
cost  of  brick  is  little  more  than  nominal,  and  its  life  is  twenty 
years  or  more  instead  of  ten.  He  then  goes  on  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  brick  as  the  State  highway  material,  repeating 
the  arguments  which  brick  men  have  used  indefinitely  in 
spreading  their  propaganda.  It  is  well  to  have  a  Governor 
urging  brick.  It  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  constant  work 
of  the  brick  and  clay  men  is  at  last  bearing  fruit  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  road  question  will  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of  a 
simple  material,  always  ready  at  hand,  always  clean,  and  per¬ 
manent,  and  capable  of  withstanding  the  hardest  wear  inci¬ 
dent  to  automobile  traffic. 


contains  some  interesting  deductions  about  highways,  some 
of  which  make  good  argument  in  favor  of  paving. 

For  example  the  deduction  is  made  that  where  the  cost  of 
repair  and  maintenance  of  a  highway  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  annual  interest  on  the  cost  of  new  work  it  is  more 
desirable  that  new  pavements  be  laid.  Illustrating  this  it  is 
said  that  the  average  cost  of  repairing  and  improving  55  miles 
of  macadam  county  roads  within  the  limits  of  Chicago  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $750  a  mile.  This  represents  6  per  cent,  interest 
on  $12,500  per  mile.  The  deduction  is  that  it  would  seem 
good  policy  to  substitute  permanent  pavements  for  those  mac¬ 
adam  roads  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  might  add  that  this 
logic  will  apply  splendidly  if  the  paving  is  done  with  brick 
because  when  roads  are  once  properly  paved  with  brick  the 
repair  account  is  practically  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
repair  account  of  a  dirt  or  macadam  road  where  the  traffic 
is  heavy  is  always  enough  on  this  basis  to  pay  the  interest  on 
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the  cost  of  brick  paving  and  have  enough  left  over  to  gradu¬ 
ally  liquidate  the  original  cost. 

Another  interesting  deduction  made  from  this  report  per¬ 
tains  to  a  comparison  of  motor  trucks  and  horses  for  hauling. 
It  is  said  that  a  million  dollars  a  year  could  be  saved  to  the 
city  of  Chicago  on  the  street  cleaning  account  if  business 
houses  and  private  citizens  would  substitute  motor  trucks  and 
automobiles  for  horses  now  in  use.  The  argument  is  that 
horse  traffic  is  the  more  important  source  of  street  dirt  and 
horse  shoes  and  the  iron  tired  vehicles  are  harder  on  streets 
than  the  wheels  of  motor  trucks  and  automobiles. 


THE  SCHAFFER  POIDOMETERS  HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED 


THERE  HAS  BEEN  much  discussion  of  late  as  to  the 
Schaffer  poidometers.  A  few  plain  facts  relative  to 
same  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  The 
illustrations  shown  herewith  are  views  taken  on  the  plant 


View  A. 


fore  in  adding  manganese  in  correct  proportions  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  produce  an  even  distribution  of  the  material 
in  their  product. 

In  addition  to  uniting  the  different  ingredients  in  correct 
proportions,  the  poidometers  deliver  the  material  so  evenly 
and  constantly  that  the  work  of  tempering  the  clay  has  been 
reduced  to  a  point  where  the  operator  sets  his  water  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  amount  of  material  being  delivered,  and 
the  tempering  is  done  more  evenly  and  uniformly  than  the 
careful  attention  of  an  operator  produced  heretofore. 

The  results  of  this  are  very  much  in  evidence  in  the  bar 
of  clay  from  the  machine,  as  well  as  in  the  drying  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  ware. 

Illustration  “B”  is  a  front  view  of  the  machine,  taken  from 
a  point  at  the  elevator  ,and  shows  the  machine  handling  man¬ 
ganese  on  the  right  and  the  clay  on  the  left. 

Illustration  “C”  is  a  rear  view,  showing  the  machine  han¬ 
dling  the  ground  fire  clay  on  the  right  and  the  manganese 


View  B. 


of  the  Darlington  (Pa.)  Clay  Products  Co.  where  they  are  in 
active  operation. 

Photograph  marked  “A”  is  a  side  view  showing  the  two 
poidometers  setting  side  by  side.  The  machine  on  the  far¬ 
thest  side  handles  three  hundred  pounds  of  ground  fire  clay 
per  minute,  which  it  receives  from  the  bin  placed  over  it. 
The  machine  on  the  near  side  handles  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  manganese  per  minute,  which  is  placed  in  the  hopper  at 
the  rear. 

The  two  machines  deliver  the  material  by  means  of  a 
spout  into  the  elevator  in  the  foreground  and  thence  to  the 
pug  mill  overhead.  The  poidometers  are  automatic  in  their 
operation.  They  deliver  the  materials  in  an  even,  constant 
flow  at  the  rate  of  a  pretermined  number  of  pounds  per  minute 
regardless  of  any  reasonable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
materials.  They  operate  on  principles  similar  to  a  governor 
on  an  engine,  and  will  not  admit  other  than  the  predetermined 
number  of  pounds  to  pass  over  the  belt. 

The  Darlington  people  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
poidometers,  as  they  have  experiepced  much  trouble  hereto- 


on  the  left.  These  machines  are  built  very  substantially  and 
free  from  complications,  and  are  also  arranged  so  that  the 
quantities  can  be  increased  or  decreased  very  readily,  without 
stoppng  the  machines. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  the  following  splendid  letter  of 
recommendation,  which  is  self-explanatory: 

“DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 
“Darlington,  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania, 

“March  23rd,  1914. 

“Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co., 

“Chicago,  Ill. 

“Gentlemen: 

“Replying  to  your  favor  of  March  21st,  regarding  the 
Schaffer  Poidometers,  we  beg  to  advise  that  while  same  have 
only  been  in  operation  a  short  time,  they  are  giving  us  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  regulation  is  very  accurate  and  frequent 
tests  fail  to  show  any  difference  in  rate  of  flow  and  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  them  for  any  similar  service. 

“We  are  using  two  machines  coupled  together,  one  for 
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feeding  ground  clay  and  the  other  for  feeding  manganese. 
We  are  mixing  the  manganese  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  one 

Iper  cent  to  one  of  clay.  The  percentages  are  very  easily 
changed. 

“If  there  is  anything  further  regarding  these  machines 
which  you  wish  to  know,  please  advise. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“(Signed)  DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

By  H.  S.  L„  Mgr.” 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


1TH  THE  EXODUS  of  February  and  the 
advent  of  March,  the  local  clay  product 
manufacturers  became  aware  that  a  vast 
change  for  the  better  had  taken  place 
during  the  four  weeks  of  the  past  month. 
Particularly  is  this  true  with  the  build¬ 
ing  brick  interests  throughout  this  local¬ 
ity,  who  say  that  figures  available  show  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  during  that  period  to  have  equalled  if  not 
slightly  surpassed  that  of  the  same  period  of  the  same  time 
of  last  year.  Previous  to  this  time  conditions  of  business 
current  with  the  local  building  brick  industry  were  not  up  to 


View  C. 


a  satisfactory  standard,  and  this  character  brick  was  by  far 
the  most  inactive  on  the  Philadelphia  market. 

Contracts  for  building  operations  and  factory  buildings 
have  been  comparatively  numerous  within  the  past  week  to 
ten  days,  while  reports  from  the  architects  and  promoters  are 
to  the  effect  that  a  'far  greater  number  of  factory  buildings 
will  take  definite  form  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Manufacturers  of  vitrified  paving  brick  have  completed 
whatever  repairs  were  necessitated  by  the  previous  steady 
run  on  this  product,  and  have  started  operations  anew.  This 
branch  of  the  industry,  although  experiencing  a  good  demand 
for  paving  brick  throughout  the  past  several  months,  has 
noted  and  been  the  recipient  of  a  still  greater  inquiry  during 
March.  In  several  instances  the  total  output  of  the  plants 
have  been  sold  well  in  advance. 

Recent  reports  from  Statistician  William  Gamble,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  set  the  total  cost  of  building 
work  for  which  permits  were  taken  out  in  February,  at 
$1,794,905,  which  shows  a  net  increase  of  $346,920  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  for  January,  1914,  and  an  increase  of 
$380,260,  when  compared  with  that  of  February  of  1913. 

With  the  local  members  of  the  sewer  pipe  and  terra  cotta 
trades  business  within  the  past  month  is  reported  as  having 
been  only  normally  active,  that  is,  orders  for  immediate  con¬ 
sumption.  New  business,  such  as  contracts  for  future  deliv¬ 
eries  and  bids  asked  on  contemplated  sewer  work,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  encouraging,  and  opinions  based  upon  these  and 


other  indications  are  to  the  effect  that  the  next  few  weeks 
will  see  this  end  of  the  industry  moving  in  its  previous  healthy 
state. 

Edgar  C.  Watson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Jordan 
Brick  Co.,  in  speaking  of  trade  conditions,  said:  “There  has 
continued  a  moderate  demand  for  face  brick  and,  considering 
the  season  of  the  year,  this  has  proven  satisfactory.  From 
all  reports  this  type  of  brick  will  be  in  great  favor  among 
builders  during  the  year,  and  all  indications  trend  toward  a 
good  business  volume  along  these  lines.” 

Two  large  stacks  of  the  dry  house  of  the  Hamburg  Vitrified 
Brick  Company’s  plant,  at  Hamburg,  Pa.,  were  demolished 
by  the  high  winds  which  swept  over  that  region  of  cyclonic 
proportions.  The  work  of  making  the  necessary  repairs  was 
started  immediately  following  the  passing  of  the  storm,  and, 
as  the  plant  had  been  temporarily  closed  down  for  some  slight 
repairs  and  owing  to  the  recent  frigid  weather  conditions,  the 
company  was  hardly  handicapped  more  than  the  expense  of 
replacing  the  stacks. 

E.  D.  Stokes,  1208  Harrison  Building,  was  recently  awarded 
a  contract  for  twelve  cars  of  terra  cotta  sewer  pipe,  to  be 
used  on  the  sewer  operations  now  undergoing  construction  at 
Margate  City.  Mr.  Stokes,  in  speaking  of  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  sewer  pipe  market  here,  said:  “Business  has 
been  good  when  one  stops  to  consider  the  season  and  the 
continued  high  prices  of  this  material.  New  business  has 
been  arriving  and,  with  us,  we  have  made  many  new  custom¬ 
ers  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  consider  the  outlook  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  thoroughly  satisfactory.” 

R.  W.  Miltenberger,  who  is  well  known  to  the  brick  trades 
of  the  East,  having  been  for  several  years  in  charge  of  the 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  branch  of  the  building  brick  business  ot 
S.  B.  Dobbs,  announces  his  transfer  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
the  same  firm,  to  succeed  W.  W.  Jackson,  who  in  turn  will 
become  affiliated  with  the  Philadelphia  headquarters  of  the 
company. 

J.  F.  Brady,  president  of  the  Independent  Brick  Company, 
was  recently  awarded  the  following  contracts  for  building 
brick: 

Benjamin  F.  Fox,  of  E.  S.  Fox  &  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  oper¬ 
ators  and  owners  of  the  Reading  Terra  Cotta  Works,  was 
recently  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Reading  National  Bank. 

F.  Hutchins,  representative  of  the  Mack  Manufacturing 
Company,  Fidelity  Trust  Building,  reports  the  work  of  effect¬ 
ing  several  minor  improvements  and  repairs  to  their  plants  as 
having  been  completed  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  weather  conditions  permit  operations  will  be 
begun  immediately.  The  company  was  recently  awarded  sev¬ 
eral  large  contracts  for  vitrified  paving  block,  which  will 
keep  things  running  smoothly  for  some  time.  During  the  time 
that  operations  have  been  permissible,  the  plants  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  manufacturing  this  product  for  the  com¬ 
ing  spring  and  summer  demand. 

The  plant  of  the  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  1345 
Arch  street,  which  recently  underwent  a  complete  rearrange¬ 
ment  and  installation  of  considerable  new  machinery,  has 
started  on  the  manufacture  of  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving 
Brick.  Mr.  McAvoy  reports  the  new  product  as  having 
already  met  with  considerable  public  approval  in  this  region, 
and  considers  the  successes  that  it  has  obtained  in  its  short 
time  on  the  market  as  warranting  a  retention  of  a  highly  opti¬ 
mistic  view  for  prospects  for  the  future. 

Final  preparations  have  been  made  by  the  Eastern  Branch 
of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  relative  to 
the  organization  taking  a  referendum  vote  on  the  proposed 
appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  farm 
in  Huntingdon  County,  New  Jersey,  about  three  miles  north 
of  Lambertville,  and  upon  which  the  organization  intends  to 
erect  a  sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of  potters  suffering  with 
tuberculosis.  The  plan  had  its  inception  at  the  suggestion 
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of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Health  Committee,  and 
the  organization  has  been  notified  by  Dr.  G.  Bacon,  head  of  the 
Endwood  Sanatorium,  Baltimore,  that  his  services  would  be 
given  to  aid  its  establishment,  if  the  purchase  was  made. 
The  price  asked  for  the  property  is  $16,500,  including  the 
buildings,  and  the  owner  has  given  the  organization  an  option 
on  the  property  until  April  1st.  It  is  expected  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  have  been  decided  by  about  March  15. 

Wm.  Conway,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  largest  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  attended  the  New  Orleans  convention  and  reported 
it  as  one  of  the  best  meetings  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  ever  held.  Mr.  Conway  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  his  stay  in  New  Orleans.  A.  QUAKER. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


The  Mannington  Brick  Works  contemplate  the  erection  of 
a  large  brickmaking  plant  at  Mannington,  W.  Va. 

We  note  with  regret  the  death  of  A.  H.  W.  Johnson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  which  occurred  Monday,  March  16. 

Charles  P.  Stevens,  president  of  the  Acme  Brick  Company, 
at  Cayuga,  Ind.,  died  at  his  home  in  Evanston,  Ill.,  March  30. 
He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  four  children. 

The  Risclay  Brick  Company,  Michigan  City,  Ind,,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  $60,000  capital  stock.  The  directors  are 
William  B.  Hutchinson,  Charles  W.  Hotchkiss  and  Walter  J. 
Riley. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburg,  Tex.,  is  advertis¬ 
ing  for  a  brick  plant.  They  have  an  abundance  of  excellent 
clay,  with  a  good  fuel  and  water  supply,  and  the  railroad  fa¬ 
cilities  are  unexcelled. 

D.  C.  Haeger,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Haeger 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Aurora,  Ill.,  writes  that  business 
is  opening  up  very  good  with  them,  especially  in  their  drain 
tile  line,  and  that  they  are  looking  forward  to  a  busy  year. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Bucyrus,  O.,  has 
sent  out  cards  announcing  the  removal  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  company  to  1619  Conway  Building,  and  inviting  their 
customers  to  make  that  office  their  headquarters  while  in 
Chicago. 

Ground  was  broken  recently  at  the  plant  of  the  Ludowici- 
Celadon  Tile  Company,  New  Lexington,  O.,  for  an  additional 
press  room.  Owing  to  a  fire  recently,  which  badly  damaged 
the  company’s  plant  at  Chicago  Heights,  the  capacity  of  the 
New  Lexington  plant  is  being  increased. 

Frank  W.  Reiter,  national  advertising  manager  of  “The 
Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly,”  with  headquarters  at  45 
East  Forty-second  street.  New  York  City,  was  suddenly 
stricken  with  appendicitis  recently  and  was  removed  to  the 
hospital  for  immediate  operation.  Mr.  Reiter  is  doing  as  well 
as  can  be  expected,  and  his  many  friends  throughout  the 
country  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  his  full  recovery. 

The  Ashland  Fire  Brick  Company,  Ashland,  Ky.,  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  a  bulletin  illustrating  various  shapes  of  stand¬ 
ard  9-in.  fire  brick,  as  recently  adopted  by  the  Refractories 
Manufacturers’  Association.  In  the  past  nearly  every  manu¬ 
facturer  of  fire  brick  had  sizes  and  standards  of  his  own, 
which  caused  trouble  and  confusion.  The  new  standard  sizes 
aim  to  do  away  with  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  this 
condition. 

L.  R.  Blackmer,  president  of  the  Blackmer  &  Post  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  at  his  home  in  Webster  Grove, 
March  28,  of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Blackmer  was  sixty-six  years 
old  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  clay  business  nearly  all  his 
life.  Together  with  L.  W.  Post,  he  founded  the  Blackmer  & 
Post  Pipe  Company,  sewer  pipe  manufacturers,  in  1878,  which 
company  was  incorporated  in  1892.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  five  children. 


BUSINESS  GOOD  AT  PLYMOUTH. 


Harley  Fate,  the  affable  president  of  the  J.  D.  Fate  Com¬ 
pany,  Plymouth,  O.,  called  at  The  Clay-Worker  sanctum  re¬ 
cently,  and  in  response  to  the  query,  “How’s  trade?”,  said  it 
was  very  good;  that  their  business  the  past  year  exceeded 
that  of  any  previous  season,  and  that  1914  promised  to  be 
better  still. 


OOOOQOwC  o  o  «*  •-> 


These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Wants  Some  Clays  Tested. 

Editor  “The  Clay-Worker”: 

Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  samples  of  clay  tested  to 
see  if  they  will  work  on  the  Plastic  clay  machines.  I  have 
samples  of  the  clay  that  makes  a  yellow  brick  and  a  clay  that 
makes  a  white  brick.  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  clay  burned 
in  brick  shape,  if  I  can  get  it  done,  of  course,  I  expect  to  pay 
for  the  same.  Yours  truly, 

WARNER  J.  KENDERDINE. 


Laws  Needed  For  Brick  Manufacturers. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

At  the  Brick  State  Convention  in  December,  1913,  I  made 
a  remark  that  we  as  manufacturers  should  influence  the  press 
and  legislature,  that  a  law  should  be  passed  to  protect  brick 
manufacturers,  as  others  were  being  protected.  And  that 
laws  as  they  were  today,  were  certainly  class  legislation,  and 
was  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  A.  W.  Hewitt  at  the  New  Orleans 
convention,  also  made  remarks  along  this  line.  The  last  few 
words  of  his  address,  you  and  everyone  else  should  keep  on 
remembering,  and  see  that  something  is  done  along  this  line 
in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  V.  BERWALD. 


Brickyard  Wanted  in  Montana. 

Editor  “The  Clay-Worker”: 

This  city  is  badly  in  need  of  some  individual  with  small 
capital  who  will  start  a  brick  yard.  The  party  who  formerly 
operated  a  factory  at  this  place  has  discontinued  his  business 
and  we  have  nobody  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  We  have  a 
city  of  about  7,000  population,  situated  in  a  large  productive 
valley.  There  is  no  brick  yard  of  any  importance  within  a 
radius  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles. 

I  am  writing  you,  thinking  that  possibly  you  would  know 
of  some  individual  who  would  like  to  develop  such  an  enter¬ 
prise  as  this  and  possibly  could  use  machinery  manufactured 
by  some  of  your  advertisers. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  N.  BERNARD,  Secretary. 


Price  for  Laying  Brick  Increased. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  International  Bricklayers  Union  in  the  State  of  Okla¬ 
homa  are  demanding  one  dollar  per  day  more  for  laying  pav¬ 
ing  blocks  than  for  common  brick. 

We  have  a  letter  from  National  Secretary  Dobson,  with 
whom  we  have  had  the  question  up,  deploring  the  change 
that  had  been  made,  but  who  said  it  was  beyond  his  power, 
as  the  national  convention  at  Houston  had  ordered  that  this 
power  be  given  local  unions. 

We  would  like  to  know  if  this  same  demand  is  being  made 
in  the  East  and  what  attitude  the  paving  brick  men  are 
taking  toward  it. 

We  would  be  pleaded  to  have  you  advise  us  of  your  ex¬ 
perience  with  rock-faced  brick,  in  so  far  as  their  laying  up  is 
concerned.  Recently  we  introduced  this  class  of  face  brick 
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on  the  market,  and  now  find  that  the  Bricklayers’  Union  re¬ 
fuse  to  lay  them  unless  they  are  made  with  union  labor. 

This,  of  course,  would  make  it  prohibitive  on  account  of 
the  cost,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  driven  oft  the  market,  as 
we  find  our  rock-faced  brick  and  blocks  meet  with  great  favor. 

This  question  has  no  doubt  been  settled  long  ago  by  the 
Eastern  brickmakers,  and  we  would  like  to  know  their  ex¬ 
perience. 

We  will  appreciate  the  favor. 

Yours  truly, 

FRANCIS  VITRIC  BRICK  COMPANY. 


German  Editor  Seeks  Information. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

A  business  friend  has  turned  over  to  us  a  white  glazed 
stoneware  slab,  on  which  the  only  mark  of  identification  is 
the  letters  “H.  U.,”  with  the  request  to  find  out  in  what  fac¬ 
tory  the  slab  was  made.  It  seems  to  be  the  mark  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  manufacturer,  and  we  will  be  indebted  to  you  if  you  will 
ascertain  for  us  the  factory  of  which  these  letters,  “H.  U.,” 
mark  the  product.  We  will  naturally  be  glad  to  reciprocate 
at  any  time. 

Very  respectfully, 

EDITOR  THE  KERAMISCHE  RUNDSCHAU. 


Convention  Aftermath. 


ington,  at  the  convention.  This  in  itself  was  worth  the  expense 
of  the  journey.  I  was  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Eben  Rodgers 
escorted  to  the  president’s  chair.  He  is  not  only  a  very  capable 
but  is  also  a  very  lovable  fellow.  I  noticed,  as  others  did,  I 
am  sure,  the  just  pride  with  which  his  father  watched  his 
inauguration,  and  it  was  good  to  notice,  too,  that  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  “silent  partner,”  a  most  gracious  lady,  who  will 
serve  as  a  balance  wheel  for  our  young  president. 

Our  presiding  officers  have  always  been  efficient,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact  they  nearly  always  have 
their  wives  with  them. 

The  social  features  of  the  convention  were  exceptionally 
pleasing.  It  was  a  treat  to  see  our  effervescent  ex-President 
Bloomfield  doing  the  two-step  at  the  smoker.  Charlie  grows 
old  gracefully.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  renews  his  youth 
at  each  convention.  Every  one  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  fancy  or  temperament,  and  thanks  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  Salmens  and  those  associated  with  them, 
we  will  always  remember  New  Orleans  with  fond  appreciation. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  the  fraternity  at 
large,  I  am,  Yours  very  truly, 

ALFRED  YATES. 

Shawmut,  Pa.,  March  16,  1914. 


THE  NEW  EAGLE  DRY  PAN. 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  back  from  the  convention,  and  feel  that  I  am  better 
equipped  for  the  work  of  the  coming  season  as  a  result  of  my 
"buttonholing”  at  New  Orleans.  We  certainly  had  a  fine  time 
there,  and  the  convention  was  a  great  success.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  large  attendance,  considering  the  long  distance  a 
majority  had  to  travel.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
program.  It  seemed  to  me  the  convention  papers  were  even 
better  than  usual.  I  especially  enjoyed  Professor  Orton’s  illus¬ 
trated  lecture.  The  views  of  the  old  world  plants  shown  were 
especially  interesting  to  me. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  was 
well  represented,  and  the  Board  meetings  handled  some  im¬ 
portant  problems  very  effectively.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
Charlie  Deckman  wield  the  gavel.  He  drives  so  hard  and 
direct  at  the  business  in  hand.  I  believe  that  organization  will 
accomplish  much  good  for  those  interested  in  the  paving  brick 
business.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Association  to 
meet  with  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  am  sorry  the  American 
Ceramic  Society  did  not  do  so.  I,  for  one,  sincerely  hope  that 
all  the  organizations  may  get  together  at  one  point  a  year 
hence.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  prove  advantageous  to  the 
parent  body  and  all  the  auxiliary  organizations.  I  hope  you 
can  arrange  to  meet  in  Indianapolis  in  1915,  and  believe  we 
can  have  the  biggest  and  best  convention  there  we  have  ever 
held.  Hope  the  Face  Brick  people,  too,  will  meet  at  the  same 
time,  for  it  is  a  great  convenience.  Few  of  us  can  spare  the 
time  to  attend  more  than  one  convention,  so  let’s  all  get  to¬ 
gether  at  one  place  next  winter  and  have  the  time  of  our  lives. 

On  my  return  trip,  I  stopped  off  at  Birmingham.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  beautiful  city  and  the  improvement  made  in  same 
since  our  convention  there  nine  years  ago  are  so  wonderful 
that  one  wonders  where  our  Southern  brothers  have  been  able 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  for  such  improvements.  It  was 
hard  to  recognize  the  city.  From  Birmingham  I  proceeded  to 
Galion,  Ohio,  and  spent  some  time  with  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  I 
took  great  interest  in  going  through  their  shops,  wrhere  they 
were  exceedingly  busy  building  brick  machines.  I  he  Mam¬ 
moth  brick  machine  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  in  that  line  of  manufacture  I  have  ever  seen.  I  had 
not  met  Mr.  E.  M.  Freese  for  many  years,  but  found  him  as 
active  as  of  old,  and  busily  engaged  at  the  factory  from  eail> 
morning  until  late  in  the  evening,  which  goes  to  show  that 
when  we  are  enthused  with  our  business,  the  days  are  nevei 
too  long.  This  company  was  ably  represented  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Place,  Mr.  Arthur  Freese  and  Mr.  Hess,  and 
when  they  landed  back  in  Galion  they  made  me  feel  as  though 
I  owned  the  town.  They  surely  are  royal  good  fellow's. 

I  was  delighted  to  meet  our  old  and  true  friend,  D.  V.  Pur- 


The  Eagle  Iron  Works,  of  Des  Moines,  Iow'a,  builders  of 
the  “Eagle  Dry  Pan,”  have  brought  out  an  eight-foot  steel 


The  Eagle  Dry  Pan. 

frame  dry  pan  to  meet  a  demand  for  a  smaller  dry  pan  from 
yards  not  requiring  the  average  capacity.  This  dry  pan  was 
built  to  order  for  a  local  yard,  and  it  was  found  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  they  decided  to  add  it  to  their  line  of  dry  and  wet 
pans,  and  they  now  offer  it  to  the  brickmakers  with  the  prom¬ 
ise  that  it  will  meet  their  ideas  of  a  first-class  eight-foot  dry 
pan  at  a  moderate  price.  Cut  of  this  pan  is  'shown  in  our 
advertising  columns. 

THE  HOLLOW  TILE  HOUSE,  a  book  containing  over  200 
illustrations  of  excellent  houses  and  structures  built  of  hollow 
tile,  is  worth  more  than  the  price  asked,  $2.50.  The  subject 
matter  is  decidedly  interesting  and  contains  articles  on  tile 
making,  old  world  stucco,  construction,  counting  the  cost,  the 
history  of  the  use  of  hollow  tile  for  houses,  architects’  tile 
houses,  building  the  other  man’s  house,  floor  building,  tile 
in  stucco  surface,  tricks  of  the  trade,  tile  and  concrete,  part¬ 
ners,  texture  and  scale,  the  flat-roofed  house,  an  interesting 
experiment  and  the  house  of  three  inventions.  This  book  w'as 
written  by  Frederick  Squires,  A.  B.  B.  S.,  and  from  the  press 
of  the  Wm.  T.  Comstock  Co.  Write  us  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion. 
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Entered,  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffice  as  second  class  matter. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  sentiment  in  favor  of  brick  was  never  stronger,  nor 
in  better  shape  for  the  brick  man  to  realize  on  it. 

*  #  * 

When  we  size  up  the  trade  in  spring  millinery  we  can’t 
help  but  believe  the  people  must  have  money  to  spend. 

#  *  * 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  many  tons  of  par¬ 
cels  post  mail  matter  are  made  up  of  sample  brick  these  days. 

*  *  * 

The  auto  truck  as  a  local  hauling  proposition  just  keeps 
crowding  right  up  to  the  brick  manufacturer  and  asking  for 
a  chance. 

*  *  * 

If  there  is  a  builders  exchange  in  your  town  and  you  are 
not  a  member  of  it  you  are  probably  missing  one  good  chance 
to  keep  in  touch. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  pleasing  things  met  up  with  lately  was  a  lum¬ 
ber  shed  the  driveway  of  which  was  paved  with  brick — and 
the  lumberman  said  that  it  cost  less  than  wood  block. 

*  *  * 

The  more  we  can  keep  students  of  engineering  and  archi¬ 
tectural  schools  interested  in  brick  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
get  them  to  use  more  of  it  when  they  get  into  business. 

*  *  * 

Efficiency  engineering  properly  construed  is  not  altogether 
in  finding  faults  with  the  established  order  of  things.  The 
main  work  is  in  inventing  and  instituting  a  newer  and  better 
order. 

*  *  * 

A  citizens  committee  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  headed  by  Har¬ 
vey  W.  Wiley  is  asking  the  public  and  business  organizations 
to  assist  in  preventing  national  legislation  that  will  hamper 
the  progress  of  the  capital  city  or  unnecessarily  burden  its 
citizens  with  tax.  The  contention  is  made  that  it  is  a  national 


capital  and  the  government  should  do  its  part  in  the  upbuild 
ing  and  maintenance  of  it. 

* *  *  * 

Was  there  ever  a  business  where  somebody  didn’t  kick 
about  somebody  else  selling  his  product  at  too  low  a  price? 

*  *  * 

They  are  now  providing  records  in  Chinese  for  gramo¬ 
phones.  Maybe  they  can  talk  and  sing  Chinese  into  them, 
but  if  they  ever  write  it  on  a  record  there  will  be  trouble. 

•  *  * 

That  paper  read  at  the  National  convention  on  “Brick  in 
Engineering”  brought  out  the  fact  that  brick  is  a  big  thing  in 
sewer  building  and  also  that  sewer  building  offers  a  great  mar¬ 
ket  for  clay  products. 

*  *  * 

With  the  combination  of  brick  and  terra  cotta  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  to  secure  just  as  elaborate  ornamentation  in  building  as 
may  be  desired  and  it  makes  a  combination  that  beats  trim¬ 
ming  brick  buildings  with  stone. 

*  *  * 

If  every  brick  man  in  the  business  would  put  up  a  lot  of 
fence  and  road  signs  this  spring  reading,  “Build  with  Brick,” 
it  would  make  the  public  take  notice  and  should  prove  effec¬ 
tive  and  inexpensive  advertising. 

*  *  * 

The  thing  to  impress  upon  the  public  is  the  fact  that  the 
brick  paved  roadway  is  not  an  impossible  dream  of  the  ideal¬ 
ist  but  a  practical  proposition  that  applies  right  now  just  as 
forcibly  as  it  will  some  distant  day  in  the  future. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  recent  N.  B.  M. 
A.  convention,  that  men  are  largely  creatures  of  habit.  This 
should  remind  us  to  acquire  as  many  as  possible  of  the  right 
kind  of  habits  to  keep  us  free  from  developing  the  wrong 

kind.  « 

*  *  * 

Two  subjects  of  live  interest  to  the  progressive  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer  these  days  are  electric  transmission  of  power  in  the 
plant,  and  motor  trucks  for  hauling  brick.  Both  are  coming 
in  to  use  more  and  more  each  year  and  neither  is  likely  to  lose 
any  ground  in  the  future. 


BRICKMAKERS  ARE  NOT  BACK  NUMBERS. 


We  are  not  inclined  to  agree  with  the  statement  frequent¬ 
ly  heard  that  the  clay  industry  is  the  poorest  advertised  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  country  and  that  the  country  has  no  conception 
of  its  importance,  for  we  know  that  there  are  many  live  wires 
in  the  industry  who  are  doing  lots  of  good  advertising.  There 
is  always  room  for  more,  however,  and  we  are  for  boosting  the 
game  and  for  doing  more  of  it.  We  are  not  inclined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  call  the  brickmakers  back  numbers,  for  we  know 
better,  we  know  that  they  are  a  progressive  people  and  not 
sleepy  heads  by  any  manner  of  means. 


THE  PASSING  OF  D.  V.  PURINGTON. 


In  the  death  of  D.  V.  Purington  the  clay  industries  lose 
one  of  the  foremost  men  connected  with  the  business  during 
the  past  thirty  years.  While  a  man  of  unusual  talents,  it  was 
not  so  much  his  superior  ability  which  gave  him  such  high 
standing  among  his  fellows  as  it  was  the  spirit  of  unselfish¬ 
ness  which  characterized  his  efforts  in  whatever  he  did, 
whether  in  private  or  public  life.  He  supported  loyally  and 
generously  the  things  in  which  he  became  interested.  An 
unpublished  incident  in  the  history  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  illus¬ 
trates  this.  When  considering  ways  and  means  in  connection 
with  one  of  the  early  conventions  he  said  to  the  secretary: 
“I  know  that  in  work  such  as  you  are  doing  money  is  needed 
at  times,  and  when  you  need  funds  for  the  association  you 
can  draw  on  me  for  $100.00.  You  need  not  bother  with  vouch 
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ers  nor  explanations,  but  draw  your  draft,  and  I  will  know 
that  the  occasion  justifies  it.  It  want  you  to  feel  at  perfect 
liberty  to  do  this  for  the  association,  for ‘its  success  means 
much  to  me.” 

Not  many  men  of  equal  ability  would  have  made  such  a 
voluntary  offer,  an  offer  made  confidentially,  and  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  affording  help,  if  help  was  needed,  in  what  he 
considered  a  laudable  cause. 

Mr.  Purington  made  no  pretense  of  philanthropy,  but  he 
loved  to  do  his  full  part  in  any  good  work  with  which  he  was 
connected,  and  he  did  it  in  an  effective  way— a  man  of  deeds 
rather  than  of  words.  It  was  results  he  wanted,  and  he  ap¬ 
proached  every  serious  problem  in  life  with  a  directness  of 
purpose  that  insured  results.  He  was  often  referred  to  as  a 
“lucky  fellow,”  but  what,  to  the  casual  observer  seemed  luck 
was  but  the  ready  acceptance  of  every  proper  opportunity. 
He  was  public-spirited  and  never  failed  to  lend  an  attentive 
ear  and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  movements  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  his  fellows.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
but  his  judgment  was  always  tempered  with  a  spirit  of  toler¬ 
ance.  He  was  in  all  things  honorable;  he  had  but  one  stand¬ 
ard  of  morals,  that  of  right,  and  it  ruled  his  every  action.  In 
private  as  well  as  public  his  life  was  above  reproach,  and  his 
domestic  relations  were  ideal.  His  was  a  sunny  nature,  a 
man  of  infinite  jest;  so  affable,  so  true,  so  generous,  so  just, 
so  indefatigable,  yet  so  practical,  that  he  at  all  times  com¬ 
manded  the  respect  and  affections  of  all  who  came  in  touch 
with  him.  He  was  naturally  a  leader  of  men,  and  those  who 
followed  him  learned  to  love  him  with  real  abiding  aftection, 
so,  when  the  final  roster  is  read,  his  name,  like  that  of  Abou 
Ben  Adliem,  will  be  found  high  on  the  list  of  those  who  loved 
and  were  loved  by  his  fellow-men. 


THE  ROADWAY  AND  THE  STREET. 


There  is  a  dual  connection  between  the  street  and  the 
roadway,  for  where  in  the  course  of  time  some  roadways  be¬ 
come  paved  streets,  the  paved  streets,  on-  the  other  hand, 
lead  to  paved  roadways.  The  roadway  is  the  natural  termi¬ 
nal  of  the  street,  especially  in  the  smaller  cities,  and  it  is 
the  street  that  sets  the  pattern  for  and  is  eventually  ex¬ 
tended  out  into  the  roadway.  The  street  is  usually  better 
to  look  upon  and  to  travel  on  than  the  roadway,  so  when 
the  roadmaker  gets  prideful  and  wants  to  improve  his  road 
he  naturally  looks  to  the  street  for  his  pattern  and  he  gen¬ 
erally  finds  the  best  pattern  of  all  in  the  brick  paved  street. 

The  road  builders  have  already  gazed  upon  the  brick 
paved  street,  and  found  it  good,  so  good  that  they  have  been 
taking  ideas  for  it  for  the  highest  type  of  country  roadway, 
and  finding  that  it  pays.  In  Pennsylvania  this  brick  paving 
idea  should  find  favor  for  more  reasons  than  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  roads,  too,  for  Pennsylvania  is  a  great  producer 
of  brick.  It  takes  second  rank  in  the  list  of  States,  and  at 
one  time— back  in  1909— was  the  leading  State,  holding  first 
place  over  Ohio  by  a  narrow  margin.  Today  Ohm  leads  m 
clay  products,  producing  a  total  yearly  value  above  $30,000,000, 
and  Pennsylvania  comes  next  with  a  product  ranging  between 
$22,000,000  and  $25,000,000  a  year.  So  the  building  of  brick 
paved  roadways  would  simply  mean  in  this  State  the  taking 
of  money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  another  right 
in  the  State— you  would  be  keeping  the  money  and  getting 
the  best  roadways  in  the  world  all  at  the  same  time. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  leading  the  procession  in  certain 
lines  of  brick  products.  It  holds  first  place  in  the  production 
of  front  brick  for  building  purposes,  which  is  pretty  good 
evidence  not  only  of  enterprise  among  the  brickmakers  ot 
the  State,  but  it  also  indicates  a  general  public  appreciation 
of  the  best  building  material  on  earth.  Now  all  we  need  is 
some  of  the  same  general  appreciation  of  the  best  paving  ma¬ 
terial  on  earih,  and  the  Keystone  State  will  soon  be  leJd![\g 
the  world  in  the  production  of  paving  brick  and  in  t  le  ui 


ing  of  good  roads,  unless  some  of  the  other  States  wake  up 
in  the  meantime  and  get  a  pretty  lively  hustle  on  them. 

In  the  production  of  paving  brick  Pennsylvania  ranks 
third  or  fourth  at  .the  present  time,  being  led  by  Ohio  and 
Illinois  in  the  order  named,  with  Indiana  and  Kansas  fol 
lowing  close.  If  you  will  only  take  it,  there  is  a  way  to  get 
out  of  this  and  get  the  best  roads  in  the  world  at  the  same 
time — the  brick  paved  roadway. 


QUALITY  AND  EFFICIENCY  AS  A  SLOGAN. 


The  clayworking  industry  may  well  adopt  as  a  form  of 
slogan  for  1914  the  cry,  “Quality  and  efficiency.”  Whfether 
there  is  any  formal  adoption  of  these  or  not,  it  is  evident  from 
the  attitude  of  the  trade  as  we  enter  the  new  year  that  these 
are  things  that  will  be  strongly  marked  as  characterizing  the 
industry  at  this  period.  Efforts  to  make  the  quality  a  sort  of 
first  consideration  in  all  lines  and  to  get  greater  efficiency  oi 
better  utilization  of  the  raw  material  and  thet  agents  used  for 
transforming  it. 

The  idea  of  quality  has  already  firmly  established  itself  in 
the  minds  of  the  clayworkers.  The  paving  brick  industry,  for 
example,  has  been  striving  right  along  for  higher  attainments 
in  this  line,  and  because  of  the  strenuous  efforts  put  forth  the 
paving  brick  manufacturers  are  today  in  a  position  to  meet 
some  severe  requirements  as  to  tests  of  their  product  which 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  thought  almost  impossible. 
The  wonderful  improvement  made  in  the  paving  brick  is  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  when  people  set  to  work  deter¬ 
minedly  to  accomplish  something  high  in  the  way  of  quality. 
The  paving  brick  people  have  set  a  pace,  and  they  aie  still 
at  it,  and  they  have  made  some  strides  in  this  work  that  may 
well  stand  as  a  lesson  of  encouragement  to  others. 

The  face  brick  people  have  started  out  on  the  same  road. 
Quite  a  lot  of  attention  the  past  year  or  two  has  been  centered 
on  the  development  of  new  things  in  face  and  finish,  and 
these  are  good,  too,  and  are  a  part  of  the  quality  contingent. 
Architects  have  been  eagerly  seeking  for  new  and  striking 
things  in  the  way  of  face  brick,  and  new  ideas  in  faces  have 
been  very  welcome.  It  is  time  now,  however,  to  take  up  the 
broader  theme  of  quality  in  general,  and  not  only  stii\e  con¬ 
tinuously  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  face  brick  product 
itself,  but  it  behooves  the  face  brick  people  to  talk  quality  to 
builders,  to  educate  the  public  in  the  relative  values  of  certain 
qualities  of  face  brick  work  and  brick  combinations. 

The  common  brick  manufacturers  may  well  take  up  with 
this  quality  idea,  even  though  they  may  not  seek  for  the  same 
order  of  quality  as  is  sought  for  in  face  brick  proper  and  pav¬ 
ing  brick  manufacturers.  There  is  always  room  to  put  quality 
into  brick,  even  common  brick,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  special 
need  for  more  of  this  during  the  present  year.  Common  brick 
is  not  only  having  to  meet  the  competition  of  concrete,  but  it 
also  has  some  competition  now  in  its  own  field,  competition  in 
hollow  clay  blocks.  To  meet  this  and  to  hold  its  own,  the 
great  common  brick  industry  must  show  a  propel  legaid  toi 
quality  to  improve  the  product.  To  make  more  of  the  good 
and  well-burned  brick  and  fewer  of  what  is  termed  soft  brick 
without  adding  materially  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  is  to 
make  the  chances  that  much  better  for  common  brick  to  hold 
its  own  and  still  retain  for  itself  the  biggest  place  of  all  in 
the  clayworking  industry. 

•  This  naturally  leads  then  to  the  other  half  of  the  subject, 
of  efficiency.  Improving  the  quality  of  a  product  is  often  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  putting  more  efficiency  into  the  work. 
When  you  can  take  the  same  amount  of  clay  made  into  the 
form  of  brick  and  burn  it  so  as  to  get  practically  all  o)  it 
excellently  burned  and  of  good  quality  you  simply  make  a 
great  stride  in  kiln  efficiency. 

Following  the  same  line  of  logic  when  you  can  take  a  cla> 
bank  and  reduce  it  to  brick  of  better  form,  ready  to  burn  at 
smaller  cost  than  you  have  hertofore,  then  you  have  a  form 
of  efficiency  in  the  machines  and  equipment.  '1  his  kind  o 
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improvement  in  dry  kiln  equipment,  so  that  better  quality  and 
greater  efficiency  really  go  hand  in  hand  in  any  line  of  brick¬ 
making  or  clayworking.  These  are  two  things  that  are  going 
to  be  the  big  things  in  the  clayworking  industry  during  1914. 
They  are  already  receiving  a  fair  share  of  attention,  and  the 
indications  are  that  this  attention  will  be  increased  during  the 
year  and  that,  whether  formally  adopted  or  not,  quality  and 
efficiency  will  be  the  real  slogan  of  the  industry  during  the 
year. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


THE  LAKEWOOD  LINE  catalogue  No.  15  has  just  reached 
us  as  we  are  going  to  press.  The  catalogue  sets  forth  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner  the  advantages  of  their  clam  shell  buckets 
and  contractors’  equipment.  It  is  splendidly  illustrated  and 
the  descriptive  matter  is  well  worth  reading.  One  will  be 
mailed  you  on  request.  Write  the  Lakewood  Engineering  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SMILES  for  March-April  has  the  following 
clever  sentence  on  the  cover,  “Every  woman  sympathizes  with 
some  other  woman’s  husband.”  But  that  is  only  a  starter.  As 
usual  the  booklet  is  full  of  spicy  expressions  and  good  solid 
facts  relative  to  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company’s  (Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.)  Dryers. 

CENTER  GRAVITY  EXCAVATORS  is  the  title  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  pamphlet  recently  received  from  the  James  W. 
Hensley  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  contains  splendid  illus¬ 
trations  and  subject  matter  on  their  excavating  machinery. 
The  buckets  are  shown  in  operation,  in  several  of  the  many 
fields  of  work.  A  statement  worthy  of  note  in  this  pamphlet 
is  that  all  of  their  machinery  is  sold  under  a  positive  guar¬ 
antee  to  be  free  from  defective  material  and  workmanship 
and  to  perform  the  work  as  represented.  On  the  final  page 
of  the  pamphlet  is  a  cut  of  the  Quaker  Brick  Machine,  which 
is  also  sold  by  James  W.  Hensley  &  Co. 

THE  SMITH  STEEL  SHELL  KILN  is  attractively  adver¬ 
tised  in  a  leaflet  recently  issued  to  the  trade  by  Claude  E. 
Smith  Co.,  417  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  A  sectional 
elevation  of  this  kiln  is  shown  illustrating  descriptive  matter 
on  same.  This  company  manufactures  a  complete  line  of 
accessories  for  kilns,  castings,  manhole  covers,  goosenecks, 
etc.,  and  can  make  prompt  shipments.  ' 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MAGAZINE  for  April  contains 
some  very  forceful  articles.  The  feature  on  the  “Waiting 
Game”  shows  the  futility  of  it  and  urges  the  paving  brick  men 
to  put  up  a  strong  fight,  to  rout  the  concrete  men  and  make 
the  Lincoln  Highway  one  of  brick,  as  it  should  be.  Other 
articles  of  interest  are  on  the  subjects,  “The  Factor  of 
Safety;”  “Not  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  but  the  High  Cost  of 
Brick  Laying;”  “The  National,  at  New  Orleans,”  and  “Gover¬ 
nor  Glynn  Wants  Brick  for  Roads.”  On  the  cover  is  a  view  of 
the  collapsed  concrete  building  that  caused  the  death  of  twenty 
odd  workmen  in  Indianapolis  some  time  since.  Of  course,  the 
magazine  boosts  the  “Built  Right,  Run  Right”  machinery  and 
shows  the  merits  of  several  of  the  various  lines  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


THE  GRATH  PRESS  WELL  RECOMMENDED. 


We  are  pleased  to  publish  the  following  interesting  letter, 
recently  received  by  the  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Co., 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company, 

721-722  Century  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  he  26th 
inst.  With  regard  to  giving  you  a  testimonial  about  the  Grath 
Specal  No.  5  Mould  Brick  Press,  we  are  willing  to  do  so  at 
any  time,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  we  are  well  pleased  with 
the  press,  which  has  given  us  entire  satisfaction  at  all  times, 
withal  that  it  has  during  a  greater  part  of  the  three  years  time 
that  it  has  been  operated,  been  in  the  hands  of  people  that  did 
not  attempt  to  give  it  the  attention  that  a  piece  of  machinery 
doing  such  heavy  duty  should  have  had.  But  with  all  that  it 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR’’ ’ 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  626.] 


has  stood  the  test  and  done  the  work  at  all  times.  The  super¬ 
intendent  that  we  have  at  the  plant  at  the  present  time  is  the 
only  man  that  has  given  the  press  the  requisite  attention.  We 
are  at  present  running  it  every  day  for  ten  hours,  and  it  is 
turning  out  24,000  brick  every  day,  and  with  not  much  exer¬ 
tion  on  its  part,  and  turning  out  a  very  satisfactory  product  in 
every  way.  Yours  very  truly, 

GULF  COAST  BRICK  AND  TILE  COMPANY, 

Brownsville,  Texas.  R.  M.  Dalzell,  Manager. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  scores  of  satisfied  users  of  the 
Grath  press.  The  machine  has  been  doing  excellent  work  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  Newbern,  Ill.,  plant  a 
much  better  product  is  being  made  than  ever  before.  On  that 
plant  one  of  the  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company’s 
two-mold  Giant  presses  and  one  of  their  four-mold  Peerless 
presses  are  used.  The  latter  gives  four  distinct  pressures  to 
the  material  being  pressed.  First  a  high  and  low  pressure  is 
given  from  both  top  and  bottom,  then  the  pressure  is  entirely 
released,  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  and  then  a  high  and  low 
pressure  is  given  from  both  top  and  bottom  and  the  brick 
finished  near  the  bottom  of  the  mold.  The  releasing  of  the 
pressure  entirely  is  something  that  no  other  brick  press  has 
ever  entirely  accomplished,  so  asserts  Mr.  W.  P.  Grath,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company.  He  claims  that  the  Peerless  press  can 
make  the  highest  grade  of  press  brick  from  any  kind  of  clay 
or  tender  shales  which  other  presses  will  not  handle, 
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American  No.  290  Auger  Machine 

This  is  the  new  No.  290  machine  which  is  big-  in  promise  and  bigger 
still  in  performance.  One  piece  frame  car¬ 
ries  all  bearings  and  oil  reservoir.  Ample 
shafting  of  steel.  Long  bearings,  well  made. 

Special  gear  metal  and  extra  strong.  Good 
for  pavers,  builders  and  hollow  ware.  Let 
us  tell  you  all  about  it.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars. 


American  No.  282  Pug  Mill* 

American  Waste  Heat  Dryer 
System 

Built  to  dry  your  clay  and  to  do  it  as  quickly 
as  is  safe,  and  as  economically  as  is  possible.  Will 
save  both  time  and  money.  The  entire  equip¬ 
ment  is  our  own  maKe.  We  put  the  qual¬ 
ity  into  it  that  will  get  you  service  out  of  it.  We 
stand  back  of  this  equipment  and  we  build  it  so 
that  both  you  and  we  are  safe  and  satisfied.  W  hat 
more  could  you  want.  Particulars  on  this  and 
other  dryers  on  request. 


American  No.  290  Auger  Machine. 

American  No.  282  Pug  Mill 

This  No.  282  American  Pug  Mill  is 
ample  in  proportions  and  light  on  power. 
Substantial  mounting.  Long  bearings. 
Ample  gearing  of  special  American  gear 
metal.  Perfect  oiling  system,  Shafting  of 
steel  and  oversized.  Four  pug  mills  in  this 
series  to  select  from.  Get  description. 


American  Waste  Heat  Dryer. 


If  It’s  Anything  Needed  in  Any  Branch  of  the  Clay  Industry  We  Make  It. 

Mention  Thk  Clay-Wobkik. 


American  H&igh  Continuous  Kiln. 


American  Haigh  Continuous  Kiln 

“Here’s  the  Kiln  That  Killed  King  Kole.”  It  cuts  your  coal  bills 
right  in  two  and  makes  it -possible  for  you  to  handle  your  product 
cheaper.  The  quality  too  is  better.  Uses  various  fuels.  W  e  have  a 
catalogue  that  tells  our  story  and  that  of  the  users  of  this  kiln.  Send 

for  it. 

Our  new  Steam  Shovel  Catalogue  is  just  out. 

Send  for  a  copy. 
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F.  A.  Griffith,  of  Rich  Hill,  Mo.,  is  in  the  market  for  a 
brick  and  tile  machine. 


The  River  Coal  and  Clay  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Dover,  Del.  Capital  stock,  $30,000. 

The  Ajax  Brick  Company  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  certified  to 
an  increase  in  its  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $150,000. 

Karl  H.  Heliman  and  Wm.  L.  Lehne,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  have 
purchased  the  Hall  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  that  place. 

The  Consolidated  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Raleigh,  N. 
C.,  has  certified  to  a  change  of  name  to  the  Dan  River  Brick 
Company. 

\\  .  A.  Harsha  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  that  is  erecting 
a  $150,000  plant  at  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
fireproofing  blocks. 

1  he  drain  tile  plant  of  Wm.  Webber,  at  Alvordton,  Ohio, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is  com¬ 
plete,  as  Mr.  Webber  carried  no  insurance. 

\\  .  E.  Pope  and  others  are  interested  in  the  organization 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Sand  Lime  Brick  Company. 
They  propose  to  construct  a  local  plant  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

The  Sharon  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Sharon,  Pa., 
recently  received  an  order  for  500,000  paving  and  sewer  brick, 
to  be  used  at  Youngstown,  Pa.  The  plant  is  running  full  time, 
with  plenty  of  orders  on  its  books. 

The  West  Virginia  Paving  and  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
Huntington,  W.  \  a.,  has  been  making  a  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  at  the  brick  plant  preparatory  to  a  busy  season.  All 
indications  point  to  a  very  satisfactory  year  in  that  territory. 

The  Shale-Clay  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  erecting  build¬ 
ings  for  a  plant  at  Hot  Springs,  N.  C.,  to  have  initial  daily 
capacity  of  30,000  common  building  and  face  brick,  made 
from  shale.  It  will  later  add  tile,  fireproofing,  etc.,  to  its 
products. 

The  Scott  Brick  Process  Company,  manufacturers  of  brick 
and  a  process  for  treating  brick  and  other  clay  products,  has 
incorporated  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  $200,000  capital' stock. 
The  incorporators  are  J.  B.  Lichtenberger,  N.  T.  Moore  and 
W.  J.  Seltzer,  all  of  the  Quaker  City. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Mankato  (Minn.)  Brick 
and  Tile  Company  have  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  incorporators  are  Wm.  E.  Stewart  and  L.  S.  Stew¬ 
art,  of  North  Mankato,  and  Wallace  M.  Wells,  of  Lake  Crystal, 
the  former  being  president  and  treasurer  of  the  company  and 
L.  S.  Stewart  being  its  vice  president.  The  capital  stock  is 
$50,000. 

Work  was  resumed  April  7th  at  the  plant  of  the  Atlantic 
Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  which 
has  been  closed  down  since  the  first  of  November.  New 
presses  have  been  installed  and  extensive  repairs  made  with 
have  increased  the  capacity  of  the  plant  about  one-third. 
Superintendent  George  Myers  will  have  charge  of  the  plant 
which  employs  about  125  men. 

1  ire  of  an  unknown  origin,  which  started  in  the  pattern 
shop  of  the  South  Fork  Brick  Company,  South  Fork,  Pa., 
completely  destroyed  the  plant  at  an  early  hour  March  19^ 
Edward  Barry,  the  manager  of  the  company,  announced  before 
the  ruins  were  cold  that  the  plant  would  be  rebuilt  at  once. 
The  company  manufactures  special  furnace  shape  fire  brick, 
and  hopes  to  have  the  new  plant  ready  for  operation  early 
in  June.  ' 

Preparing  for  an  enlargement  of  their  business,  the  Farr 
Brick  (  ompany.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  taken  out  incorpora¬ 
tion  papers,  with  a  capitalization  of  $3,000,000.  The  company 
which  has  heretofore  been  composed  of  E.  W.  and  Herbert  i. 
Farr  and  their  sister,  Mrs.  I.  F.  Williams,  now  owns  two  plants 
with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  200,000  brick  per  day,  and  in 
addition  acts  as  selling  agents  for  construction  tile,  hollow 
brick  and  sand.  The  capacity  of  the  plants  will  be  increased 
to  an  additional  100,000  per  day,  and  the  company  will  pur¬ 


chase  sites  for  storage  and  supply  stations  from  which  tin 
material  will  be  sent  to  the  jobs  direct. 

E.  Flanders  and  others  have  incorporated  the  Marietti 
Shale  Brick  Company,  Marietta,  Ohio,  with  $25,000  capita 
stock. 

T  he  Baker  Clay  Company  has  been  organized  to  manu 
tacture  vitrified  silo  brick  at  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.  E  H 
Baker,  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  is  president  of  the  company. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Topographic  and  Geo 
logic  Survey  department  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  value  o: 
the  brick  and  tile  produced  in  Allegheny  county  per  year  a' 
the  time  of  the  survey  amounted  to  $1,707,269. 

Couture  &  Marior  contemplate  rebuilding  their  brick  planl 
at  St.  Boniface,  Manitoba,  Canada,  and  will  be  in  the  market 
for  a  dryer.  They  have  not  just  decided  on  their  drying  sys 
tern  as  yet,  and  information  relative  to  the  various  systems 
will  be  welcome. 

* 

R.  M.  Ashby  has  made  a  number  of  improvements  in  his 
plant  at  Geneva,  Ohio,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  output 
very  materially.  Among  the  improvements  is  an  elevator  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  level  of  the  cut-off  machine,  which 
cuts  the  tile  into  sizes.  The  plant  will  be  operated  by  elec¬ 
tricity. 

The  demand  for  the  products  of  the  New  Mexico  Fire 
Brick  Company,  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  is  so  much  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated  that  the  company  will  double  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money  with  which  to  enlarge  the  plant. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  more  than  doubled. 

The  plant  of  the  Standard  Clay  Products  Company,  New 
Glasgow,  N.  S.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  yesterday.  The  loss 
represents  about  $50,000.  Workmen  aided  the  firemen  in 
fighting  the  fire,  which  started  in  the  main  building  and 
spread  rapidly.  It  is  only  seven  years  since  the  plant  was 
previously  wiped  out  by  a  fire. 

The  Winchester  Brick  and  Rock  Company  of  Winchester, 
Mass.,  lias  started  its  new  sand-lime  brick  plant  at  that  place.’ 
They  celebrated  the  event  by  having  an  “opening”  day,  when 
visitors  were  shown  over  the  plant,  which  was  in  full  work¬ 
ing  operation,  and  having  moving  pictures  taken  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  the  plant,  which  are  to  be  shown  in  the 
Keith  circuit.  Evidently  this  firm  is  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  advertising. 

The  State  of  Ohio  will  launch  into  the  enterprise  of  the 
manufacture  of  brick.  The  object  is  twofold— to  furnish  brick 
for  buildings  on  State  property  and  to  provide  work  for  con¬ 
victs.  To  start  this  enterprise  the  State  Board  of  Administra¬ 
tion  has  leased  a  brick  plant  at  Junction  City,  Perry  County, 
which  will  be  operated  by  convicts,  and  strict  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  proposition  of  whether  it  is  profitable  for  the 
State  to  engage  in  this  work. 

The  Salina  Coal  and  Clay  Company,  of  Greensburg,  Pa., 
will  build  a  plant  with  150,000,000  yearly  capacity.  It  was 
originally  the  intention  of  the  company  to  make  fire  brick  only, 
but  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  company  owns  additional 
deposits  of  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile,  drain  tile  and  building  and  paving  brick.  The  plant 
will  be  equipped  with  machinery  from  the  shops  of  the  J.  D. 
Fate  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

The  Vanderheyden  brick  yards,  of  Ionia,  Mich.,  have  been 
leased  to  Hatch  &  Douglass,  of  Chicago,  who  have  already 
taken  possession  of  the  property.  The  new  company  will  add 
more  than  $5,000  worth  of  new  machinery,  including  a  steam 
shovel,  and  will  make  an  effort  to  increase  the  output  of  their 
yards,  so  there  will  be  no  reason  for  local  contractors  to  ship 
brick  into  Ionia.  They  will  also  extend  the  business  and 
increase  the  working  force.  The  Ionia  brick  yards  were  cre- 

(Continued  on  page  614.) 
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It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  in  this  age  of  advancement 
PIRACY  still  exists,  and  it  has  been  brought  to  our  notice 
that  there  are  a  few  unscrupulous  manufacturers  exploiting 
imitations  of  “RUG”  facing  brick,  which  the  HOCKING 
VALLEY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  designed  and  was  the 
first  to  offer,  being  a  creative  evolution  in  lace  brick,  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  any  other  produced,  and  which  has  met 
with  phenomenal  favor  in  this  country  and  Canada. 

We  feel  that  as  a  precautionary  measure  of  justice  and 
protection,  the  Architectural  Profession,  when  apprised  of 
the  facts,  will,  in  specifying  “RUG”  texture  face  brick,  use 
the  name  GREENDALE  “RUG”  brick  to  differentiate  it 

from  imitations. 

notice,  and  warning 

Brick  Manufacturers,  Sellers  and  Users  of  Pacing  Brick 
are  hereby  notified  that  the  words  “RUG"  and  “RED-RUG 
as  applied  to  Facing  Brick,  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
HOCKING  VALLEY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  under 
copyrights  granted  in  1913  on  GREENDALE  “RUG”  and 
GREENDALE  “RED-RUG.” 

Patents  have  been  applied  for  and  are  now  pending  on 
mechanical  appliances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  1  U 
and  “RED-RUG”  Face  Brick,  and  on  the  texture. 

Notice  and  warning  are  hereby  served  that  the  HOCK¬ 
ING  VALLEY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  will  vigorously 
protect  its  property  against  any  and  all  infringements. 

HocKing  Valley  Products  Company 


D.  E.  Reagan,  Pres. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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ated  many  years  ago  by  W.  H.  Vanderheyden,  who  at  his 
death  succeeded  by  his  son. 


The  Central  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $100,000. 


The  Athens  Pottery  Company,  of  Athens,  Tex.,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  incorporated,  and  will  erect  a  plant  at  once. 


E'  .^Hatton  has  purchased  a  site  at  Port  Homer,  near 
Steubenville,  O.,  on  which  he  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fire  clay  products. 


Papers  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Berkeley 
Brick  Company,  of  New  Providence,  R.  I.  E.  R.  Taylor  E.  E 
Deniston  and  others  are  interested. 


The  Eastern  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Ber¬ 
lin  Conn  by  R.  O.  and  H.  R.  Clark  and  E.  G.  Robbins,  all  of 
Berlin.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $50,000 


George  F.  Shurtleff,  New  York  City,  is  in  the  market  for 
drain  tile  machinery  for  making  small  size  tile.  Interested 
party  should  address  Mr.  Shurtleff  at  299  Madison  avenue 


C.  B.  Lawton,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  organized  a  company 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  plant  of  the  Independent 
Steel  Company  at  Huntington,  W.  Va„  and  convert  it  into  a 
glass  brick  factory. 


in  fifoUl^agneiiV  ^e0rg^  Fenderson  and  others  are  interested 
“1,e  fRlddel  Galley  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  recently  in¬ 
corporated  at  Gilchrist,  Mich.,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in 
dram  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  other  clay  products. 


A.  biH  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  two  or  three  brickvards 
at  the  different  State  institutions.  Pians  are  now  betag  Lade 
for  installing  a  brick  plant  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory 


Thomas  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  an  old  established  brick 
manufacturing  firm  of.  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  recently  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  The  stockholders  are  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  and  Alice  Thomas,  Clifford  Taylor  and  J.  B.  Murfin. 


The  mu  &  Karnes  Brick  Company,  of  Paducah,  Ky  re¬ 
cently  booked  an  order  for  1,000,000  brick  for  the  insane 
asylum  at  Bolivar,  Tenn.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  individual 
sales  ever  made  by  this  company,  and  is  a  good  start  for  the 

SGctSOD. 


The  American  Clay  Products  Company,  of  South  River,  N 

Mim!fl  v,eien  -SUe+?  by  M\S‘  HeIen  Juhasz>  whose  husband  was 
S  f  the  e™p  oy  of  the  company.  She  asks  for  5 

P  !n«;  °f  the  man  s  wages  for  a  term  of  300  weeks  He 

earned  $12  a  week. 


0f^TJ|e^AIt0.n  Br^k  ComPany>  Alton,  Ill.,  recently  held  a 
rtoekholders  meeting  and  voted  to  increase  the  capital  stock 
rom  $250  000  to  $300,000.  The  increase  in  stock  was  made 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  cost  of  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  to  the  property. 


Sin^  *5?  Streator  Paving  Brick  Company  of 
Streator,  Ill  made  shipments  of  brick  to  the  Argentine  Re- 

SudftCpan?  •  t0  ^ustraha.  The  brick  were  consigned  to  the 
m  ini  Pack!ng  Company,  and  were  of  a  special  kind  to  be  used 

coimtrie°snStrU  n  °f  ^  rUnways  in  the  Swm  plants  in  those 


hr  irk  ^1  w  made  a  number  of  improvements  at  his 

newk“TW  w  Ha™T.eF,Pa’’  including  the  installation  of  a 
Ne ™  Haven  brick  machine  from  the  shops  of  the 
Eastern  Machinery  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn,  of  40  000 

daily  capacity.  Mr.  Snyder  reports  the  outlook  bright  for  the 
coming  season.  6 


An  office  and  a  local  yard  of  the  Vandaveer  Clay  Products 

Te“asanwith  Cnv' 5^\has  been  established  in  San  Antonio, 
exas,  with  Guy  E.  Browne  as  local  manager.  The  office 

VSalrted  °n  the  seyenth  floor  of  the  Gibbs  Building.  The 
\  andaveer  Company  is  one  of  the  largest  distributers  of  clav 
products  in  the  Southwest.  Included  in  the  output  of  the 
factorj  are  fire  brick,  face  and  common  brick,  hollow  tile 
sewer  pipe  and  flexotile.  ’ 

The  Greenford  (Ohio)  Tile  and  Clay  Company  formerly 

ihi«Seena°rd  FireFlay  Company,  which  was  recently  pur¬ 
chased  and  renamed  by  Neff  Brothers,  of  Canfield,  0„  is  in 
the  midst  of  what  promises  to  be  the  busiest  and  most  profit- 

J?i  ®  y?ar  m  lts  hls*°ry-  Hnder  the  new  management  two  new 
kilns  have  been  added  to  the  plant,  about  one-half  mile  east 


of  the  village,  and  recently  a  contract  for  a  number  of  car¬ 
loads  of  tile  vras  closed. 


Allen  &  Shultz,  of  Waynesfield,  O.,  are  in  the  market  for 
an  automatic  counter  for  use  on  their  drain  tile  machine. 


The  Mexia  Press  Brick  Company,  Mexia,  Texas,  is  building 
a  new  plant.  h 


O.  Walters,  an  employe  of  the  Robertson  Clay  Works  at 
Beaver  falls,  Pa.,  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  dynamite. 


E.  F.  Berkemeyer,  E.  G.  Mattern  and  S.  O.  Reichard,  of 
A  lentown,  Pa.,  have  purchased  fourteen  acres  of  ground  on 
which  they  will  erect  a  brick  plant. 

The  Enamel  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo 
Ohio,  is  negotiating  for  twenty  acres  of  land  on  which  to  erect 
its  mam  plant,  including  ten  kilns. 


The  Kittanning  Gray  and  Buff  Brick  Company,  which  was 
recently  chartered  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  started  to 
build  its  plant  at  West  Musgrove,  Pa. 


,  .  F  yP  .Miller,  of  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  has  purchased  the 
brick  yard  of  Erdman  &  Wynkoop  at  that  place,  and  will 
operate  it  to  full  capacity  the  coming  season. 

F‘  A-  Lucas  and  B.  M.  Cook  have  leased  the  Eugene  Brick 
\\  orlvs  at  Eugene,  Wash.,  from  Mr.  Cook’s  father.  They  will 
probably  put  in  a  new  tile  machine  and  erect  an  additional 
round  down-draft  kiln. 


Articles  of  incorporation  for  the  Altoona  Brick  Company 
of  Altoona  Pa.,  have  been  filed  by  C.  W.  Moore,  Enoas  m! 
Jones,  J  K.  Merk  and  J.  S.  Seeds,  all  of  Altoona.  The  new 
concern  has  capital  stock  amounting  to  $16,000. 

,  Henry  Teget  and  P.  W.  Lee  have  purchased  the  plant  of 
the  Brick  and  Tile  Company  at  Webster  City,  Iowa,  and  will 
practically  rebuild  the  plant  throughout.  They  expect  to  have 
the  factory  in  full  working  order  by  the  first  of  July. 

The  William  P.  Kelley  Brick  Works  at  Windber,  Pa. 
have  been  sold  by  William  H.  Sunshine,  trustee,  to  R  e' 
Keedy,  the  price  being  $6,000.  Mr.  Sunshine  became  trustee 
tor  a  number  of  creditors  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be 
distributed. 


J.  M.  Batchler,  J.  I.  Carpenter  and  J.  V.  Mutz  have  recent¬ 
ly  incorporated  the  Cole  Press  Brick  Company  at  Ferris  Tex 
Capital  stock  is  given  as  $42,000. 


Napanee,  Ontario. 


January  20,  1914. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
d-entlemen : 

Re  your  inquiry  regarding  the  working  of  j’our  TEN 
HOLR  dryer,  which  you  installed  for  us,  beg  to  say  wo 
have  had  good  results  from  it. 

Owing  to  tho  tender  nature  of  our  clay,  under  the  old 
stv  le  of  drying,  what  took  three  days  and  three  nights 
and  sometimes  longer,  we  are  doing  the  same  work  in 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  and  turning  the  brick  out  per¬ 
fectly. 

We  would  commend  your  system  to  any  person  con¬ 
templating  the  installation  of  a  new  dryer. 

THE  NAPANEE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO.,  LTD. 

Per  John  L.  Madill,  Manager. 


1  he  above  company  also  has  a  battery  of  round 
down  draft  kilns  equipped  with  the 


BOSS  SYSTEM  OF  BURNING  BRICK, 


W rile  for  catalog  and  let  us  Jell  you 
more  about  it. 


John  C.  Boss  Company 


405  Monger  Bldg. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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RECEIVERS’  SALE. 


Bv  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey!  dated  April  14th,  1914,  I  shall  expose  for  sale  at  public  vendue  on 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  30th,  A.  D.  1914, 

at  ten  o’clock  A  M  ,  on  the  premises  lately  occupied  by  the  firm  known  as  the 
“Armstrong  Brick  Company,”  situate  on  Mount  Kemble  Avenue,  in  Morns 
Township  (near Morristown),  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  all  the  persona 
nronertv  lately  used  by  said  firm  in  its  business  of  manufacturing  buck  and 

consisting  of  one  12  inch  by  20  inch  horizontal  engine  with  connections,  one 
onsisting  of  1  smokestack,  with  fixtures  and 

boilei,  100  horse  power,  ana ju  iee  ^  Hnch  wrought  iron  pipe, 

capacity°28  000  brick.  Ltli"  cable  conveyor  and  pallets  and  pipe  connect, ons 

complete  ■  one  Davidson  vacuum  pump,  one  brick  sander  complete,  one  brick 

machine  ’two  tempering  wheels;  .150  feet  of  4-inch  shafting  with  gearing 

and  bearing  complete;  one  pulsometer,  a  quantity  of  black  iron  pipe,  o 
and  bearing  cor  e  p  galvanized  tank,  one  upright 

il’otPfo'lick  rucks  1  SavWson  steam  pump,  3  lubricators,  3  steam 
gauge’s,  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  tools,  a  lot  of  4-inch  steam  ptpes,  and  other 

articles  not  herein  mentioned.  WILLIS  K.  HOWELL, 

Receiver  of  the  Armstrong  Brick  Co., 

54  Hill  Street,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET. 


HARMONY  WITH  the  increased  filings  for  new 
buildings  Hudson  river  brick  are  firmer,  and 
have  been  firmer  all  the  month.  Perhaps  no 
material  advance  in  prices  has  been  made,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  holders  have  generally 
refused  to  accept  concessions  and  are  now 
asking  full  values  for  whatever  they  have  to 
offer. 


better  business  throughout  the  year  than  characterized  last 
year. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  and  in  some  instances  estimates 
being  asked  on  about  $100,000,000  of  new  buildings  to  be 
erected  this  year.  Some  are  in  process  of  erection,  but  others 
are  not  yet  started,  and  may  not  be  for  some  months  to  come, 
but  plans  are  ready  whenever  the  builders  are  disposed  to  go 
ahead  with  their  operations. 

First  is  the  Equitable  building,  begun  last  year,  and  which 
is  not  much  more  than  half  done  now.  It  will  cost  when  com¬ 
pleted  $14,000,000  and  will  be  the  largest  office  building  in  the 
world. 


As  lias  been  pointed  out  heretofore  the  winter  was  quiet 
due  to  the  fact  that  capitalists  last  year  refused  to  loan  money 
for  building  operations.  But  that  has  passed.  All  the  great 
loan  agencies  and  individuals  are  placing  larger  amounts  of 
money  and  it  appears  to  be  the  general  impression  that  this 
is  to  continue  throughout  this  year  at  any  rate,  and  possibly 
longer.  Conditions  appear  to  be  favorable  from  every  stand¬ 
point  and  makers  and  sellers  are  doing  sufficient  business  to 
satisfy  them  for  the  moment. 

Here  is  the  official  report  -of  the  New  York  market  up  to 
April  10:  Arrived,  20  barges;  sold,  16  barges;  left  over,  4 
barges;  enroute,  3  barges. 

The  market  was  reported  as  improving,  with  Hudsons  quot¬ 
ed  up  to  $6.25  and  Raritans,  $6.00  to  $6.25,  wholesale  dock, 
New  York.  Here  are  the  figures  of  the  unloading  in  New  York 
for  the  last  week  in  March  and  the  first  week  in  April: 


March  20 

x. 

March  22  . 

March  23  . 

March  24  . 

March  25  . 

March  26  . 

Total  . 

March  27  . 

March  28  . 

March  30  . 

March  31  . 

April  1  . 

April  2  .... 

Total  . 

brick 

For  the  corresponding  week  in  1913  arrivals  were  44  barges 
and  sales  36,  leaving  8. .  The  market  was  dull  with  Hudsons 
quoted  at  $7.00  to  $7.25;  covered,  $7.50.  Raritans  were  $6,871^ 
to  $7.00.  The  summary  since  January  1  follows: 

Barge  loads  arrived  January  1  to  April  3,  including 

left  overs  .  232 

Total  loads  sold  January  1  to  April  3,  1913 . ’  274 

Total  loads  left  over  April  3,  1913 . 

The  same  optimistic  spirit  which  has  gone  far  to  keep  the 
industry  active,  even  during  dull  seasons,  pervades  the  brick 
trade  today,  and  coupled  with  that  is  the  clear  possibility  of 


The  American  Bank  Note  Company  has  plans  for  a  new 
building  on  its  site  on  Trinity  Place  to  cost  $3,500,000.  The 
company  has  moved  its  manufacturing  department  to  the 
Bronx  and  will  erect  an  office  building  on  its  property  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city. 

The  offices  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  at  Wall  and  Broad  street, 
will  cost  $2,000,000.  This  building  is  partially  done. 

The  new  Pan  American  building  to  be  erected  on  a  plot  at 
Broadway,  Seventh  avenue,  fifty-seventh  and  fifty-eighth  street 
is  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world.  The  architect,  Francis  H. 
Kimball,  made  the  original  plans  for  a  structure  901  feet  high. 
That  was  afterward  reduced  to  801  feet.  Before  they  were 
finished  eighty-eight  feet  more  were  added  and  the  building 
will  be  889  feet  high,  148  feet  higher  than  the  Woolworth 
building.  Hudson  Maxim  is  the  head  of  the  promoting  com¬ 
pany,  and  agents  are  at  work  among  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ican  governments  interesting  them  in  the  proposition  and 
considerable  money  has  already  been  subscribed.  It  is  to  cost 
$12,500,000. 

The  New  York  Central  railroad  plans  to  erect  a  sixteen- 
story  hotel  on  a  plot,  on  Forty-second  street  east  of  the  main 
station  to  cost  $3,000,000.  The  property  is  the  one  formerly 
owned  by  the  hospital  for  ruptured  and  crippled  children  and 
is  a  very  desirable  location.  The  instant  success  of  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  but  recently  opened  has  encouraged  the  company 
to  build  another  hotel.  The  house  will  be  a  commercial  hotel 
of  a  high  order,  but  reasonable  prices.  A  lessee  is  said  to 
have  been  found. 

Otto  H.  Kahn  will  erect  a  dwelling  on  Fifth  avenue  at 
Ninety-first  street  which  will  cost  $2,000,000.  C.  P.  H.  Gilbert 
made  a  preliminary  estimate  of  $1,000,000,  but  charges  and 
additions  will  make  it  cost  at  least  $2,000,000. 

Delano  &  Aldrich  have  plans  for  a  new  house  for  the 
Knickerbocker  Club  to  cost  $100,000. 

Herman  L.  Mender  is  preparing  plans  for  a  twelve-story 
loft  structure  to  be  erected  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth 
street  by  Leslie  R.  Palmer  to  cost  $800,000. 

A  notable  apartment  structure  is  to  be  erected  at  Park 
avenue  and  Seventy-second  street.  The  plans  are  to  be  made 
by  Rouse  &  Goldstom.  The  building  will  be  twelve  stories 
and  will  cost  $500,000.  One  apartment  comprising  thirty-four 
rooms  and  eight  baths,  the  largest  in  the  city,  has  been  leased 
already  though  the  building  will  not  be  ready  until  next  fall. 

Brick  men  should  be  interested  for  most  of  these  construc¬ 
tions  will  be  brick  and  terra  cotta,  some  of  it  ornamented 
from  special  designs.  The  outlook  for  those  interested  in  this 
branch  is  surely  promising.  a.  L.  B. 
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for  sale,  wanted,  etc. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
ents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
nsertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
•ash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
erted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


I 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

One  J.  D.  Fate  Co.  “Hummer”  size 
jrick  machine.  Has  not  made  over  50  M 
arick  and  in  first-class  condition.  Ad- 
iress’  E.  R.  BIGGS, 

I  |  (jly,  Franklin,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE. 

Up-to-date  tile  plant.  A  bargain.  Ex¬ 
cellent  location,  good  shipping  point. 
Plenty  of  good  tile  clay. 

CURTISVILLE  TILE  &  BRICK  CO., 

4  i  (jm  Curtisville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  double  blunger,  one  filter  press, 
100  plates,  one  rocking  motion  sifter,  one 
i-foot  wet  pan.  Above  is  offered  below 
•ost,  subject  to  prior  sale.  Address, 
DAPHNE  POTTERY  CO., 

4  l  c  Daphne,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE. 

Cheap,  one  rotary  Freese  cutter,  com¬ 
plete,  with  offbearer  and  several  platens 
for  cutting  different  sizes  of  brick.  This 
cutter  is  in  excellent  condition.  We 
have  replaced  it  with  a  wire-cut-lug 
cutter. 

THE  DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO., 

1307  Sweetland  Bid.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2  3  d 


TILE  PLANT  OPPORTUNITY. 

In  prosperous  northern  Ohio  town, 
with  three  railroads;  ten  acres  land  fac¬ 
ing  on  street  and  railroad.  Heavy  frame 
three-story  building,  28x120  feet;  two 
round  kilns,  22  feet  diameter;  tile  ma¬ 
chine,  pug  mill,  clay  crusher,  etc.,  put 
in  new  in  1906  by  Fate  Company.  All  in 
good  condition  and  offered  at  less  than 
$4,000  for  next  ten  days. 

O.  C.  SAUM,  Owner, 
Williamson  Bldg., 

4  j  cm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Eighteen  thousand  brick  pallets,  Potts 
soft  mud  brick  machine,  disintegrater, 
sander  and  full  equipment,  cheap  to 
quick  cash  buyer. 

W.  W.  PARRY, 

4  2c  Rome,  N.  Y. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  gas  we  offer 
our  complete  brick  plant  for  sale,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  at  bargain  prices,  in¬ 
cluding  a 

No.  2  Thew  Automatic  Steam  Shovel. 

Seventy-five  single  deck  dryer  cars 
(Raymond) . 

Engines,  boilers  and  all  other  machin¬ 
ery  and  supplies.  Send  for  a  list  and  let 
us  quote  you. 

TYRO  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 

12  tf  d  Tyro,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE. 

Bargain.  Brick  and  tile  plant,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio.  Only  plant  in  town;  any  rea¬ 
sonable  offer  will  be  accepted.  Good 
local  demand  for  product. 

.  J.  N.  STONE, 

2  3  cm  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  with  daily  capac¬ 
ity  of  30,000  brick  and  20,000  tile.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling,  owner  too  old  to  manage. 
Water  transportation  to  principal  east¬ 
ern  cities.  For  further  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress,  J-  E.  WARREN, 

4  i  Newport  News,  Va. 

FOR  SALE— CLAYWORKERS’  IRON 
CASTINGS. 

Foundry  castings,  prompt  delivery. 
WM.  E.  DEE  CO.,  foundries  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  Chicago  and  Harvey,  Ill- 
All  kinds  clayworkers’  castings,  dies, 
dryer  cars,  grate  bars,  etc.  Main  office, 
30  No.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE. 

I  Boiler,  14x48,  100  lbs.  pressure. 

1  12x20  Atlas  engine. 

1  10x12  engine. 

1  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.  Triumph  side 
cutting  table. 

ABINGDON  PAVING  BRICK  &  TILE 
COMPANY, 

2  3c  Abingdon,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  No.  3  Size  Williams  Pulverizer,  in 
good  running  order,  just  right  for  crush¬ 
ing  clay,  has  large  capacity,  having  pul¬ 
verized  300  tons  coal  daily  for  us. 

THE  COLUMBUS  IRON  &  STEEL  CO., 

2  4  dm  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

1,200  acres  for  $50,000,  containing  600 
acres  of  heavy  shale  with  good  fluff,  on 
railroad  near  Augusta,  Ga.  Superb  op¬ 
portunity  with  growing  southeastern 
market  for  clay  products.  Address, 

H.  C.  MIDDLETON, 

4  i  dm  Augusta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  Perfect  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Limited. 
Plant  and  Works  on  Rideau  canal,  near 
Kingston,  at  Washburn,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada.  Thirty-five  acres  finest  clay  land 
and  plant  in  good  order.  Address  for 
particulars, 

JAMES  H.  THOMPSON,  Sec., 

3  2  cm  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can. 

FOR  SALE. 

British  Columbia,  Canada.  Thorough¬ 
ly  modern  stiff  mud  brick  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  excellent  50  acre  shale  deposit. 
On  tide  water,  near  Vancouver.  A1 
market.  For  particulars,  address 
W.  S.  BUTTAR, 

626  Pender  St.,  West, 

1  6  cm  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Can. 


FOR  SALE. 

BRICK  CLAY. 

Attention,  Brick  Men — Have  located 
within  five  miles  of  Atlanta.  Large  sup¬ 
ply  fine  brick  clay;  excellent  railroad 
facilities.  This  property  is  splendid  lo¬ 
cation  for  southern  market.  Can  be 
bought  reasonably,  considering  actual 
value.  Estate  of  James  E.  Lynch. 

P.  O.  BOX  519, 

43d  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE. 

Tile  plant  and  coal  mine  at  Atkinson, 
Henry  county,  Illinois;  buildings,  kilns 
and  equipment  modern  and  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Machinery  includes  brick  and 
tile-making  apparatus,  but  little  used. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  clay  and  coal, 
coal  shaft,  hoist,  etc.,  recently  put  in  op¬ 
eration  on  the  plant.  The  equipment 
must  be  sold  at  once  and  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  very  low  price.  For  full 

particulars,  address, 

H.  J.  PECK,  Adm., 

4  4  cm  Atkinson,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  AT  BARGAIN. 

Tile  and  brick  yard,  including  fifty- 
two  acres  of  ground.  Machinery  and 
kilns  in  good  condition.  Operated  by 
electric  power.  Cheap  fuel,  good  de¬ 
mand  at  good  prices.  Part  cash  and 
balance  on  terms.  For  particulars,  ad- 
dresS;  KANE  BROS., 

4  1  d  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Hercules  5-mold  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  30,000  brick  per  day. 
Mold  sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets 

for  seven  days’  run. 

One  Hercules  6-mold  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  35,000  brick  per  day. 
Mold  sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets 
for  six  days’  run. 

Either  outfit  above  at  about  what  pal- 

SOUTH  MEMPHIS  BRICK  CO., 

3  tf  d  Memphis,  Tenn. 

FOR  SALE  AT  GREAT  BARGAIN. 
One  Raymond  No.  777  stiff  mud  brick 
machine,  used  about  one  year;  in  good 
shape. 

One  9-foot  Clearfield  dry  pan,  used 
less  than  one  year,  fully  equipped,  extra 
tire,  extra  screen  plates. 

One  Raymond  Victor  repress,  used 
only  one  month,  just  as  good  as  new. 

The  above  are  for  sale  to  make  room 
for  other  machinery,  as  we  are  chang¬ 
ing  our  plant  for  the  manufacturing  ot 
hollow  ware.  Address 

CENTRAL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO.. 

3  2  cfn  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  SALE. 

One  Freese  combined  pugger  and 
brick  machine,  30,000  capacity,  has 
made  but  150  000  brick.  One  Freese 
automatic  cutting  table,  60,000  capacity, 
good  as  new. 

CARL  SCHULER, 

3  3  cm  Millersburg,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  in  western  Ore¬ 
gon.  Good  town  of  five  thousand.  State 
Agricultural  College.  Climate  unex¬ 
celled.  Fine  market.  Good  reasons  for 
selling.  Address 

W.  C.  CORBETT, 

3  2  cm  Corvallis,  Ore. 

'  FOR  SALE. 

Brand  new  Steele  No.  4  brick  ma¬ 
chine  with  rotary  auto  cutter  and 
sander.  Also  No.  3  granulator.  Ma¬ 
chinery  has  never  been  used.  Great 
bargain. 

MARION  EXTRACT  CO., 

3  2  cm  Marion,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

Small,  up-to-date  brick  plant.  Trade 
or  lease  to  right  party.  Orders  ahead 
for  over  200,000.  Only  plant  in  20  miles. 
County-seat  population  3,500.  I  have 
no  time  to  see  after  it.  Worth  looking 
into.  C.  E.  CASTLE, 

2  3  cm  Fairfield,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

GEORGIA  BRICK  PLANT— Located 
in  fourteen  miles  of  a  city  which  uses 
between  15  and  20  million  common  brick 
annually,  and  on  main  lines  of  two  rail¬ 
roads;  350  acres  of  land,  125  of  which 
are  clay  lands,  with  a  6-foot  minimum 
depth  of  workable  clay;  150  acres  in 
second-growth  pine  timber,  furnishing 
an  abundance  of  fuel.  Freight  rates  into 
city,  40  cents  per  M  less  than  nearest 
competitor.  Plant  fully  equipped  with 
modern  machinery.  Owner  having  other 
interests  demanding  his  time,  wishes  to 
sell  at  once.  For  detailed  information, 
address  THE  L.  C.  GREEN  CO., 

305  3rd  Natl.  Bldg., 

4  2  dm  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  Atlas  engines,  35-h.p.,  fair  shape; 
two  Atlas  boilers,  50-h.p.,  fair  shape; 
Raymond  dry  pan,  nearly  new;  Brewer 
smooth  roll  crusher,  nearly  new;  Brew¬ 
er  belt  conveyor,  about  40  feet  long, 
nearly  new,  with  belt;  Brewer  9A  tile 
mill,  good  shape;  automatic  Bensing  tile 
cutter;  heater,  fair  shape;  one  steam 
pump;  Jeffrey  elevator,  good  condition; 
friction  winding  drum,  with  clay  car; 
patent  wheel  scraper,  nearly  new;  cen¬ 
trifugal  pump;  bands  for  four  kilns; 
wheelbarrows,  trucks,  a  lot  of  almost 
new  belting;  also  all  sizes  from  %  to  5- 
in.  piping.  Factory  discontinued  on  ac¬ 
count  of  clay  shortage.  Address, 

THOMPSON  BROS.,^ 

4  2  4p  Rolfe,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  New  Haven  Soft  Mud  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines,  in  good  condition,  and  will  be 
sold  cheap.  Also  a  large  number  of 
brick  molds.  For  further  particulars, 
Address 

NEW  YORK  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

1  Madison  Ave., 

2  3  cm  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— AT  A  BARGAIN. 

One  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  No.  4  Stiff 
mud  machine  and  one  smooth  roller 
crusher.  Both  machines  in  A  No.  1 
condition.  Reason  for  selling,  change 
from  a  stiff  to  a  soft  mud.  For  full 
particulars  write  the 

LAUREL  BRICK  WORKS, 
14c  Laurel,  Miss. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

To  hear  from  owner  of  brick  or  tile 
plant  for  sale.  D.  F.  BUSH, 

4  2  cm  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED. 

To  buy  a  brick  plant.  Give  complete 
description.  Address 

LOCK  BOX  No.  697, 

3  tf  dm  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  manager 
of  face  or  common  brick  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced,  efficient,  reliable  and  successful. 
Unquestionable  references.  Address, 

BOX  4— S„ 

4  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent.  Have 
knowledge  of  up  and  down  and  continu¬ 
ous  kilns.  Commercial  training;  twenty 
years’  experience.  Address, 

BOX  4— J.  J„ 

4  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  head 
burner  of  brick  plant,  manufacturing 
paving  or  any  other  kind  of  brick.  Know 
business  from  bank  to  car.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  Address,  BOX  4 — C.  F., 

4  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  high-class  brickmaker,  of  twenty 
years’  experience,  is  open  for  a  position 
as  manager  or  superintendent  of  com¬ 
mon,  face  or  paving  brick  plant.  Can 
take  a  cash  working  interest  in  a  brick 
plant  where  the  prospects  for  success 
meet  with  his  judgment.  Have  satis¬ 
factory  references.  If  you  are  consider¬ 
ing  a  change  of  management  or  own  a 
business  that  warrants  the  right  salary, 
address,  THE  RIGHT  SORT, 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Experienced  superintendent,  for  brick 
and  tile  factory,  who  has  some  money 
to  invest  in  the  business. 

BLANCHESTER  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

4  1  d  Blanchester,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

Brick  burner  who  understands  burn¬ 
ing  soft  mud  brick,  both  in  the  old-style 
and  continuous  kiln.  State  salary. 
Must  come  well  recommended.  Address, 
BOX  4— W.  J.  H., 

4  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  of  a  brick  plant  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  man  who  knows  all  about  the 
brick  business.  Can  furnish  the  best  of 
references.  Address, 

BOX  4— B.  J., 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Expert  brick  man  to  take  charge  of 
up-to-date  brick  yard,  one  who  is, 
familiar  with  burning  soft  mud  brick, 
both  in  the  old  kilns  and  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  kiln.  State  salary  expected,  and 
must  have  best  of  references. 

BOX  4,  BRICK, 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— SECRETARY  AND 
MANAGER. 

An  experienced  man  who  can  take  full 
charge  of  a  large  brick  and  tile  factory 
in  middle  west,  with  a  good  business. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  the  financial  part 
so  as  to  buy  out  the  present  manager, 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  other  work. 

Address,  BOX  303, 

4  tf  d  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

As  superintendent,  by  a  German  clay- 
worker,  20  years  of  experience.  Tech¬ 
nical  education.  Several  years  in  U.  S. 
Efficiency  expert  and  fuel  economist. 
Have  solved  most  difficult  problems  in 
soft  and  stiff  mud,  as  well  as  dry  press 
process.  Am  energetic,  always  sober, 
ambitious  and  familiar  with  all  details 
of  manufacture.  Let  me  prove  it.  Can 
also  design  and  erect  complete  new 
plants  and  construct  kilns.  Highest 
references.  Address, 

BOX  1— PERMANENT, 

1  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


MANUFACTURER  OF 
GLAZES,  ENAMELS,  COLORS,  STAINS 
AND  BODIES;  ENAMELED  BRICKS; 
FLOORING  AND  WALL  TILES;  ROOF¬ 
ING  TILES;  TERRA-COTTA;  FACING. 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON 
BRICKS;  SILICATE,  MAGNESITE  AND 
CHROME  ORE  FIRE-BRICKS,  ETC. 
ALSO  CLAY  (KOALIN)  REFINER. 

Many  years’  general  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manipulation  of  clays, 
and  practical  in  every  part. 

Am  too  old  for  active  management, 
where  hustling  attention  is  necessary 
for  success,  but  can  teach  younger  men. 
Address  “BLUE  BRICK,” 

4  3cm  Care  Clay-worker. 
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Classified  A  dVertisements  — Continued. 


J  FOR  SALE. 

At  Billings,  Mont.,  complete  stiff  mud 
brick  plant,  machinery  made  by  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.  and  in 
first  class  condition. 

AUSTIN  NORTH, 

3  3  cm  Billings,  Mont. 

FOR  SALE. 

Brick,  sewer  pipe,  hollow  tile  and  fire 
brick  plant,  located  in  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  city  in  the  Southwest.  Established 
business  for  full  capacity  of  plant.  Good 
reasons  for  selling.  Address, 

BOX  1354, 

2  3  cm  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


TO  CLOSE  AN  ESTATE. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  one  of  the 
larger  owners  of  the  brick  and  tile 
plant  of  Clippert,  Spaulding  &  Co.  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  the  business  is  offered 
for  sale  in  part  or  as  a  whole;  business 
well  established  on  paying  basis;  no 
debts  or  other  obligations;  only  plant 
in  growing  city  of  over  40,000;  further 
development  of  business  to  meet  local# 
and  nearby  demands  almost  unlimited. 
Surviving  owners  prefer  retaining  hold¬ 
ings  if  satisfactory  arrangements  made. 

Address  all  inquiries  to 
C.  D.  WOODBURY,  Secy.-Treas., 

2  3  cm  Lansing,  Mich. 


If  you  believe  efficiency  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  production, 
there  is  no  place  it  will  show  more  than  in  the  life  and  service 
of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not  use 
material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills,  extend  the 
life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  increased  output  and 
swell  profits? 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high-grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  construc¬ 
tion,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and  bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying. 

Ten  plants,  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central  and 
B.  &  O.  railroads. 

JOS.  SOISSON  FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

General  Office,  Connellsville,  Pa.  Sales  Office,  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager. 


KEEPS  YOUR  HOME 
FRESI-I  MCLEAN 
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Combination  Pneumatic  Sweeper 

HIS  Swiftly-Sweeping,  Easy-Running  DUNTLEY  Sweeper 
cleans  without  raising  dust,  and  at  the  same  time  picks  up 
pins,  lint,  ravelings,  etc.,  in  ONE  OPERATION.  Its  ease 
makes  sweeping  a  simple  task  quickly  finished.  It  reaches 
even  the  most  difficult  places,  and  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  moving  and  lifting  all  heavy  furniture. 

The  Great  Labor  Saver  of  the  Home— Every  home,  large  or 
small,  can  enjoy  relief  from  Broom  drudgery  and  protection  from 
the  danger  of  flying  dust. 

Duntley  is  the  Pioneer  of  Pneumatic  Szveepers 
Has  the  combination  of  the  Pneumatic  Suction  Nozzle  and 
revolving  Brush.  Very  easily  operated  and  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed.  In  buying  a  Vacuum  Cleaner,  why  not  give 
the  “ Duntley "  a  trial  in  your  home  at  our  expense5 

Write  today  for  full  particulars 

L.  S.  AYRES  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

One-third  interest  in  a  soft  mud  yard 
at  Los  Angeles.  The  company  owns 
valuable  acreage. 

J.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Pico  Heights,  P.  O., 

3  2  cm  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 


CLAY  LAND  FOR  LEASE. 

Eight  miles  from  Atlanta,  Ga.  Lowest 
freight  rate  into  city  and  side  track  into 
property.  The  only  high  class  deposit  in 
vicinity  of  Atlanta.  Contains  material 
for  at  least  350,000,000  brick.  Long 
lease  on  royalty  basis  considered. 

T.  T.  FLAGLER, 

1502  Healey  Bldg., 

^  cm  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

Steam  rack  brick  dryer  complete, 
with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33-M 
brick;  40,000  feet  of  1-inch  pipe;  5,500 
steel  pallets;  soft  mud  brick  machine; 
clay  disintegrator;  mold  sander;  double 
roll  crusher,  sand  dryer  and  sand  screen. 
All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap  For  further  particulars  address, 

F.  H.  EGGERS, 

11  tf  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  30,000  capacity  each  Henry  Mar¬ 
tin  cast  iron  pipe  dryers;  ten  thousand 
No.  12  gauge  galvanized  (good  as  new) 
pallets;  six  thousand  car  pallets;  yard 
racks  for  420,000  brick;  three  Horton 
Manufacturing  Company’s  Hercules  soft 
mud  machines;  one  Henry  Martin  soft 
mud  machine;  one  hundred  dryer  cars; 
engines;  boiler;  fan;  pipe,  etc. 

THE  BARKWILL  BRICK  CO., 

E.  75th  St.,  So.  of  Kinsman  Rd., 

I  3  c  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 

The  Department  of 
GlayworKing  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

dew  Jersey  State  College, 

kutgeks  college. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  Instruction  n  the 
otayworklng  Industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  des 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  1Y.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director, 
or  u  si  lltr.M  A  REST.  D.D. 
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Improved  Belt  Conveyors 

For  carrying  all  kinds  of  material,  gritty  and 
otherwise.  Gradual,  uniform  curve  of  belt  se¬ 
cured  without  complicated  parts. 

Bearings  thoroughly  lubricated  and  dusi-preef. 
Economy  and  satisfaction — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order. 

We  manufacture  Complete  Handling  Equip¬ 
ments. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

Western  Ave.,  17th-18th  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 

Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

LIST  OF  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND 
CLAY  MACHINERY 


Repaired  and  Ready  for  Operation. 


“Clay  Feeders.” 

1  Type  “A”  Rust  Clay  Feeders  and 
Mixers. 

“Stiff  Mud  Machinery.” 

1  Special  New  Eli  Brick  Machine,  ca¬ 

pacity,  75,000  to  100,000  brick  per 
10  hours,  weight,  12,000  pounds. 

2  New  No.  1-A  Michigan  Brick  and 

Tile,  Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines, 
capacity  20,000  brick  or  8,000  4- 
inch  tile  per  10  hours.  Weight  6,- 
000  pounds. 

1  New  Eli,  Jr.,  Medium  Size  Brick  and 
Tile  Machine,  capacity,  30,000  or 
15,000  to  20,000  3-inch  tile.  Weight, 
6,000  pounds. 

1  New  No.  1  Michigan  Disintegrator, 
capacity,  15,000  to  30,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight,  1,500  pounds. 

1  No.  5  Michigan  Disintegrator,  ca¬ 
pacity,  25,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight,  2,200  pounds. 

1  New  Self  Contained  Friction  Wind¬ 
ing  Drum.  Weight,  1,200  pounds. 

1  New  No.  2  Horizontal  Conveyor  and 

Pug  Mill. 

2  New  No.  6  Patent  Curve  Side  Cut 

Cutting  Table. 

1  New  Side  Cut  Cutting  Table. 

1  Small  Clay  Testing  Outfit. 

1  New  Michigan  No.  10  Horizontal  Pug 
Mill,  capacity,  100,000  brick. 

37  New  Brick  and  Tile  Wheelbarrows. 
18  New  Spring  Trucks  Complete. 

1  Bechtel’s  Automatic  Clay  Cutter, 

Side  Cut. 

2  Small  Bechtel’s  End  Cut  Brick 

Cutters. 

1  New  L.  F.  Clark  Side  Cut  Cutting 
Table. 

1  4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1  6-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1  150-H.P.  Single  Cylinder,  Non-Con¬ 
densing,  Double  Sliding  Valve 
Steam  Engine. 

1  80-H.P.  Brownell  Boiler,  Good  Con¬ 
dition. 

•  1  16x24  Stroke  Single  Cylinder  Atlas 
Steam  Engine. 

1  6x6  American  Blower  Company’s 
Vertical  Steam  Engine. 

1  7x9  Oil  Field  Boiler  Works  Vertical 

Steam  Engine. 

2  36x15  American  Blower  Company’s 

Ventilating  Fans. 

2  24x12  Pressure  Blowers. 

1  36-Stroke  Hills  Deep  Well  pump, 

Good  Condition. 

2  C.  &  A.  Potts  Company’s  Soft  Mud 

Combination  Brick  Machines. 

1  Raymond  Automatic  Cutter. 

1  Lot  of  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines, 
ranging  in  H.P.  from  2 y2  to  30. 

“Boilers.” 

4  150-H.P.  Boilers  equipped  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Stokers,  good  condition. 

1  150-H.P.  Boiler,  equipped  with  grates, 
good  condition. 


List  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Ma¬ 
chinery — Continued. 

1  J.  D.  Fate  Brick  Machine.  • 

1  No.  2  Kells  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
complete  with  sidecut  table  and 
complete  Tile  Dies. 

The  above  offered  subject  to  prior 
sale  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices; 
if  interested  in  any  of  the  above  line, 
write  or  wire  us  promptly. 

MARION  MACHINE  FOUNDRY  & 
SUPPLY  CO., 

Box  156  Marion,  Indiana 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  4-mold  Fernholtz  dry  press  brick 
machines  in  running  order.  Extra  mold 
boxes. 

SOUTH  MEMPHIS  BRICK  CO., 

3  tf  d  Memphis,  Tenn. 


(See  Receivers’  Sale  ad  on  page  615.) 


TABLETS  OF  RECORD  IN  BRONZE 
for  exterior  and  interor  of 
BUILDINGS 

Designed  and  executed  to  Clients  own 
instruction  and  to  Limit  of  Expense 
Designated. 

Illustrated  Data  and  Photographs  on  request. 

J.  &  R.  LAMB 
STUDIOS  23-25-27  Sixth  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


Dennis  Improved  System  of  Dou¬ 
ble  Chamber  and  Double  Arch 
Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Pat.  April  14,  1903,  and  September  8,  1903. 

THESE  KILNS  BURN  ALL  HARD 
BRICK. 


Double  Chamber  Down  Draft  Kiln 


Three  of  these  Double  Chamber  Kilns 
will  burn  as  many  brick  in  a  year  as  four 
single  arch  kilns  the  same  size,  because  as 
soon  as  one  side  is  unloaded  you  can  set 
green  brick,  and  so  have  the  kiln  half  set 
by  the  time  all  the  burned  brick  are  un¬ 
loaded.  These  kilns  burn  the  brick  hardest 
on  the  bottom.  This  feature  is  something 
new  for  Down  Draft  Kilns. 

Address 

F.  W.  DENNIS 

1052  Bermuda  St.,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Promising  Site  for  Buff  and  Light 
Colored  Face  BricK  Plants. 

An  eastern  Tennessee  coal  mine  operator  has  found  it  necessary, 
in  working  his  development,  to  remove  many  thousands  of  tons  of 
high-grade  clay.  This  has  been  tested  and  found  to  make  a  very  fine 
quality  of  buff  and  light  colored  face  brick. 

Coal  sufficient  for  any  demand  is  mined  on  the  spot,  making  a  most 
advantageous  combination. 

Transportation  facilities  to  Northern  and  Southern  cities  are  at 
hand  and  give  the  best  of  service. 

Here  is  a  most  wonderful  opportunity  for  an  experienced  brick 
manufacturer  to  establish  a  plant.  Refer  to  file  38139  and  learn 
further  particulars  of 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 


(Continued  in  Next  Column.) 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

‘6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3.S<>°  five-inch  Pots; 
4,ooo  four-inch  “  a.ooo  seven-inch  “ 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rock  wood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Av®.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


New  Books  Which  Are  Being  Offered 

To  the  Trade: 

CEMENT,  CONCRETE  &  BRICK,  by  A.  B.  Searle, 

Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

HOLLOW  TILE  HOUSE,  by  Fred’k  Squires,  Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 

SOLD  BY 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  (me.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PHILLIPS  cS  McLaren  CO 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 
Refractories,  etc. 
Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
11111(1  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$2.00 


&HE  CLA  Y=WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  ®olicited. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
•  COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

Precipilatefl  G&S  Sages ' 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 


At  condensers 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean  Bms.  is, 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  POMP  TRUST 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PR£ 
'A  RED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  BricK.  for 
Building  Kilns 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 


837=839  Commercial  National  BanK  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Eighteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the 
Shawmut  Virtifled  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shaw- 
mut,  Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  your¬ 
self.  Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kiln  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  Information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,"  $5.00  ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleinlnger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,"  $2.00;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  “Clays their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A  RANDALL  &  CO.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Waste  Kiln  and  Lngine  Heat  are  Separated  by 

Inside  Fans  on 

The  Improved  Phillips  Drier 

It  is  similar  to  chimney  driers,  and  they  may  be  reinforced  to  dry 
in  one-fourth  the  time  to  save  enclosure,  rails  and  cars;  costs  but 
half  for  erection,  and  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  for  steam  heating 
and  erection  may  be  guaranteed. 

The  heavy  air  of  low  temperature  carries  off  moisture  and  “white¬ 
wash  salts  by  mechanical  force,  as  March  winds  dry  roads  and  gales 
cover  a  “deck”  with  salt. 

CONDE.NSE.R  O  DRIER  CO. 

S>  G.  PHILLIPS,  Agent  and  Patentee 
413  N.  30th  Street  RICHMOND.  VA. 


He  ParRer-Russell  Wining  &  Wanufacturing  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 

FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Uras  Benches  erected  complete, includingiron work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

*  AH  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Addresi 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.  $5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

USES  . Henrlch  Ries  5.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley  2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . . 

. Frank  B.  Gilbreath  3.0C 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

. J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  .24 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Hetherington  <S  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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BAIRD  IMPROVED  POTTERY 
MOLDING  MACHINES 

are  built  in  two  sizes,  No.  1  mak¬ 
ing  all  pots  up  to  6  inches  and 
No.  2  all  pots  from  5  inches  up 
to  12  inches. 

You  certainly  want  this  machine 
if  you  are  making  Fower  Pots, 
Carboy  Stoppers  or  any  specialty 
that  can  be  made  in  a  mold. 

We  guarantee  every  machine, 
and  we  live  up  to  it. 

BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO. 

54  Jefferson  Avenue 
DETROIT,  =  MICHIGAN 


LET  US  HEAR 

from  those  having  kiln  troubles,  and  those  contem¬ 
plating  new  kilns. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM  KILN 

has  earned  first  place  in  producing  highest  results  all 
along  the  line — from  drain  tile  to  vitrified  pavers,  from 
fire  brick  to  pressed  face  brick. 

We  will  erect  your  kilns,  dryer — entire  plant  by 
contract,  or  we  will  sell  you  the  working  plans  of  the 
best  round  kiln  known,  at  very  reasonable  terms.  Ask 
us  about  it. 

GEORGE  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO. 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you-  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See  our 

money-saving  clnb  offers  on  page  639. 

Our  Price 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Current  Literature .  3.00 

Metropolitan  .  1.50 


$6.50 


Value . $10.00  J 

Orders3  to"  T.  II.  RJQIDHLL  &  CO.,  me.,  Indianapolis,  mo. 


A  MASTER  MODEL 

OF  THE 


ROYAL 


$75==NO 

EXTRAS 


19  Exclusive  Features  Found  in  No 
Other  Standard  Typewriter. 

ONE  STANDARD  MODEL  for  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

One  Typewriter  That  Does  the 
Work  of  Several.' 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

502  American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  the  World  Over. 
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IMPROVED!  DDIfl/  (LESS 
QUALITY  I  DIMLIY  1  COST 

Burned  With 

THE  SCHURS 
OIL 

BURNER 

Write  the 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— I  M PROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 


Improved  Elevating  A.  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,' 0. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 


AT  LOW  COST 


YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 


It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 


YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC 


American  Process  Co. 


68  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE.. 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers, 
for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Rranch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg  ;  St.  Louis.  054  Pierce  Bldg  ;  New  Orleans,  208  tiodchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St  ;  Seattle,  617  Western  A ve.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal,  386  St.  James  St.,  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 


PYROMETERS 


A  Brown  Pyrometer  on 
your  kilns  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  months  in  the  saving 
in  fuel  alone,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  better  ware  produced. 

Send  for  56  page  Catalog  No.  17 

BROWN  INSTRUMENT  GO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


Send  for  catalogues 
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The  Richardson =Lovejoy 

SCUMMING  AND 

Engineering  Company 

EFFLORESCENCE 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 

BY 

FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

E.LLIS  LOVE. JOY,  E.  M. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

This  is  the  finest  treatise  on  the  subject 

Clay  Testing. 

ever  written.  Every  angle  of  the  cause 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  P'urnaces,  Kilns 

9 

and  best  method  of  overcoming  the  scum¬ 
ming  and  efflorescence  on  brick  is  given 
in  detail. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 

Economy. 

ONLY  50  CENTS  THE  COPY. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 

Basis. 

New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO. 

Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING ”  Free. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  =  IND. 

“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

^-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 


Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  F»re 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


bend  for  Circular  and  Priot 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 
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Multiple  Record 
Recording  Pyrometers 

ARE  OF  VALUE  IN  CLAY 
BURNING. 

Read  This  Endorsement. 


Empire  China  Works 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

HARD  PORCELAIN  for  Electrical 
Supplies,  Spark  Plugs,  Etc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1914. 
Thwing  Instrument  Company, 

429  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen — 

We  have  received  your  letter  of 
the  14th  ult.,  in  response  to  ours  of 
the  13th,  and  have  not  written  since 
for  the  reason  that  we  wanted  to 
get  several  burning  records  of  our 
No.  1  kiln  before  again  communi¬ 
cating  with  you. 

We  have  now  done  this  and  are 
very  much  pleased  with  your  Py¬ 
rometer.  and  we  believe  it  will  do  the 
work  we  require,  We  feel,  however, 
that  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  for 


as 
bratei 


our  purpose  if  the  chart  would  record  to  2600u  Fahr.,  and 
you  stated  in  your  letter  that  the  recorder  could  be  cail- 
urated  accordingly,  if  we  found  it  desirable  to  do  so,  we 
think  it  best  to  ask  Dr.  Thwing  to  call  on  us  next  week,  it 
convenient,  to  discuss  the  ^oS&s. 

Per  H.  L.  Jensen. 

If  of  Value  to  Others,  Why  Not  of  Value  to  )  ou? 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  5 

Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  DOLLAR  SAVED  IS  A 
DOLLAR  EARNED. 


TIHE  IS  MONEY 

You  can  save  half  an  hour  unloading 
and  haul  25%  more  each  load  with  the 

Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

It  Wont  Chip  a  Brick. 

Used  by  leading  brick  manufacturers 
and  dealers  all  over  the  world. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

Auburndale,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


WEBB  WIRES 


WEAR  WELL 


WRAPPED 

Combining-  all  the  best 
of  looped  wires  with  the 
Red  Label 


TWISTED 

SOLDERED 

features  of  other  makes 
superior  quality  of  our 
Piano  Wire. 


The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


. 


THE  McMANIGAL  GRATELESS  r  UKINACfc. 


v-  v.  nr  piav  nroducts.  This  furnace  is  constructed  without  the  use  of  grates, 

For  burning  brick  o  and  repairing  It  is  so  constructed  that  your  coal  is 

thus  saving  the  expense  of  i"sta'1in?nani LesPand  heat.  Absolutely  nothing  lost.  Reduces 

yourdfuae"dco^tUfrom  15  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  besides  saving  from  one  to  three  days'  time 
in  bWHtneg'for  information.  Will  furnish  most  modern  plans  for  round  or  rectangular,  down 

TJzBkr sr  sssjsss!  *=h.«  - 

be  prosecuted.  FEW  THK  PLANTS  NOW  USING  OUR  FURNACES 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Sterling  Brick  c°-«  N  Y  Brlghton  Brighton,  Pa. 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  Brlck  c^e“*  N’  Y-  '  ~  I 

Latrobe,  Pa. 

Tingling  Martin  Brick  Co., 

Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co., 

Alliance,  Ohio. 

Wadsworth  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 

Wadsworth,  Ohio. 


Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
[2  plants]  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Fire  Proofing  Co.. 

Bradford,  Pa. 
John  Kline  Brick  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Alumnla  Shale  Brick  Co., 


Johnstown  Clay  Products  Co., 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
New  Mexico  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Gallup,  N.  M. 
Bloomsburg  Brick  Co., 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Foster  Paving  Block  Co., 

Bradford,  Pa. 


[ 2~  plants]  Bradford,  Pa. 

Address  R.  D.  McMANIGAL,  Mgr.,  Logan,  Ohio 
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MODERN  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 

For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 

LANCASTER.  PA  II  S  A 


FOR  SALE 


We  offer  for  sale  for  a  limited 
time  only  a  list  of  1,500  Tile  Con¬ 
tractors  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  typewritten  and  alphabet¬ 
ically  arranged.  This  list  if  cir¬ 
cularized  properly  by  Brick  Con¬ 
tractors  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fireproofing  will  bring  splendid 
returns.  Price  of  List  $3.00. 

Order  at  once. 


Address 

EDWARDS  BROTHERS 

407  Arcade  Bldg.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CLAUDE.  SMITH  CO. 

KILN  BUILDERS 

CONTRACTORS 

FOR  BRICK 
YARDS 

Builders  of  the  Smith  Steel  Encased  Kilns. 

417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 

Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars, 
Transfer  and  Dump  Cars,  Turntables, 
Switches  and  Trackage. 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


THE.  QUINCY  IMPROVED  GATHERER 


used  in  conection 
with  our  SPECIAL 
CLAY  PLOW 

is  adapted  for 
taking-  clay  or 
shale  from  the 
surface  of  the 
field.  Actual  tests 
and  testimonials 
from  brick,  tile, 
cement  and  pot¬ 
tery  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the 
Union  verify  our 
claim  that  with 
their  use  about 
one-half  of  the 
cost  of  doing-  this 
work  can  be 
saved. 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Mention  Thu  Clat-Wobkeb. 


2~HE: 


INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 

5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


AH  metal  construction,  including  cab. 


Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Dow  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

Gilbreth’s  ‘‘Bricklaying  System’*  is  a  book  whose  330 
pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  ‘packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  ‘‘packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re- 
auction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  ofl  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  is 
ox91n.(  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


WARNING 


During  the  busy  season  of 
1913  it  was  impossible  foi 
our  factory  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Mathews  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer 
Many  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  modern  method 
of  handling  brick  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  waited  too  long 
before  placing  their  order. 

It  won’t  be  our  fault  if 
tliose  who  are  still  unsup¬ 
plied  fail  to  heed  this  timely 
warning  to  order  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  next  season’s  rush. 

We  are  now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  immediate  delivery 
as  well  as  spring  delivery. 
Give  us  plenty  of  time  and 

fi°WS  P°I>ul.ar  MaU>ews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer  handling  briek  by  gravitToYTfsnghYgrad'if'o?  4<7 
hundred  butts'  ‘tve^S  *°  upkee  “eypLle  Now  “eTta  oyertoZ 


season.  Any  kind  of  labor  can  be  used,  even 
boys. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation.  Representatives  will  call  if  not  too 
far  from  cities  where  we  have  offices.  Write 
today. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario, 
London,  Eng. 
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GANDY 


STITCHED 
'-'VTTON  DUCK 
BELTING 


M‘La-C* 


Will  Not  Stretch  or  Harden 

Every  Gandy  Belt  is  carefully  stretched  on  our  own 
stretching  frames  and  thoroughly  seasoned  for  months,  before 
it  leaves  our  factory.  In  consequence  Gandy  Belts  stretch 
little,  if  any,  in  years  of  service,  and  the  belt  edges  are  always 

straight  and  true.  ,  ,  , 

The  careful  stretching  and  season¬ 
ing — the  high  quality  of  material— the 
imbedded  stitch  running  lengthwise  of 
the  belt — the  special  treatment  which 
makes  the  belt  water,  heat,  and  steam 
proof — these  are  a  few  of  the  reasons 
for  the  unqualified  success  of  Gandy 
Belting  for  over  35  years.  Gandy 
Stitched  Cotton  Duck  Belting  costs 
about  one-third  as  much  as  leather, 
much  less  than  rubber.  A  large  stock 
of  seasoned  belts  always  on  hand,  en¬ 
ables  us  to  fill  most  orders  the  same 
day.  Send  for  a  free  sample  of  Gandy 
Belting  and  the  testimonials  of  satis¬ 
fied  users. 


The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
New  York  Office,  88-90  Reade  St. 


THE  ALLROUND  BRICK  BELT 

Sawyer  is  adaptable  to  every  class  of  work  in  a  brick  plant.  The  fact  that  it  has  stood  up 
so  successfully  in  this  work  for  years  makes  it  the  recogmzed  belt  for  Bnck  work. 

ABOUT  IMITATION 

It  is  impossible  to  imitate  Sawyer.  We  are  so  secure  in  our  quality  that  we  do  not 

fear  enormous  quantities,  buying  the  best  materials  in  large  lots,  the  most 

efficient  factory  equipment  and  management,  with 
as  fair  profit  added,  makes  the  Sawyer  the  acme  of 
belt  efficiency  and  economy.  We  repeat  it.  We 
are  so  secure  in  our  quality  that  we  do  not  fear 

imitation. 

Sawyer  Belting  Company 


MARK 


CANVAS  BELTING 


Cleveland,  0. 


CANVAS  BELTING 


The  8  Foot  Steel  Frame  Dry  Pan 

Built  by  the 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

Des  Moines,  ■  Iowa 
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Cgfr#  STrtE: 


PATENTED. 

the  sghaeeer  poi dometer 

READ  WHAT  A  SATISFIED  USER  HAS  TO  SAY: 

D ARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 

a  Darlington,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  March  23,  1914. 

Mr.  H.  George  S.  Anderson, 

Buffalo  Mines  Ltd.,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  Can.: 

Dear  Sir— Replying  further  to  your  favor  of  February  26th,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  that  the  Schaffer 
Poidometers  are  a  decided  success.  Frequent  tests  show  them  to  be  very  accurate,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  them  for  any  similar  service.  Very  truly  yours, 

DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

(Signed)  By  H.  S.  L.,  Mgr. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company 

TIFFIN  (Incorporated)  OHIO 


18-B  BUGYRUS  REVOLVING  SHOVEL 


they  have  cut  this  cost  ten  dollars 
a  day,  which  includes  the  items  of 
interest  and  maintenance.  This 
is  a  saving  that  can  be  estimated, 
but  the  biggest  saving,  that  effected 
by  the  assurance  of  steady  output, 
despite  weather  conditions,  ineffi¬ 
cient  labor,  etc.,  is  impossible  to 
estimate. 


Cut  Your  Loading  Cost! 

THE  WADSWORTH  BRICK  &  TILE  GO., 

of  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  write  that 
their  loading  cost  for  6,000  brick 
was  formerly  $18.25  per  day  when 
loading  by  hand.  Since  installing 
their 


If  We  Can  Do  it  for  Them  We  Can  Do  it  for  You! 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


0  BUCYRUS  COMPANY  0 

P.  O.  Box  T,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DULUTH 

Birmingham 
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“HEAT  IM-PREG-NATING” 

Remember  That 

Because  That’s  the  Way 
To  Dry  Clay  Wares  Successfully 
In  a  M  anner  Which  IS 

SIMPLE 

PRACTICAL  AND 
EFFICIENT. 

No  Complicated  Devices  to  Manipulate. 
Practically  No  Attention  Required. 

Trautwein  Dryer  6  Engineering  Co. 

417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO 


and  DRYER . 

with  FAN  DRAUGHT 

already  in  operation  throughout  Europe  and  in  South  India  and 
Africa,  yields  far  the  greatest  output  in  first-class  goods,  such  as  all 
kinds  of  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Lime  and  Cement,  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time,  with  great  economy  of  fuel,  the  waste  heat  being  used  either 
for  drying  or  foreheating. 

FAN  FOR  HOFFMANN  KILN. 

Barnstone,  near  Nottingham,  October  14th,  1912. 

Mr.  Jacob  Buhrer,  Constance,  Germany:  .  ,  .  .  .  . 

Dear  Sir— In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  inst.,  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  Fan  which  has 
now  been  working  for  about  six  months;  at  top  speed  of  240  revolutions  per  minute,  we  get 
3 in.  water  gauge  and  burn  two  chambers  easily  in  24  hours. 

Coal  consumption  has  been  slightly  lowered  and  is  now  about  18%  of  clinker  produced. 

The  quality  of  the  clinker  has  also  been  improved. 

1  With  kind  regards,  we  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Per  Pro.  THE  BARNSTONE  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  CO.,  Ltd. 

(Signed)  J.  Ward,  Manager. 

JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU,  at  Constance,  Germany 


402  Buhrer  Fans  are 
working  Buhrer  Kilns 
and  Dryers  with  a  total 
annual  output  of  about 
1 695  Million  Bricks  and 
Tiles. 

Write  for 

more  information  to 
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Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 

Always  Makes  Good. 

* 

WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO.  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Ghicaqo 

Dayton,  Ohio.  '  ® 


PATENT  HAND  PRESS 


Our  Patent  Hand  Power  Dry  Press  is 
used  very  extensively  for  manufacturing 
ornamental  bricks  as  it  can  easily  be  fitted 
with  molds  to  make  the  different  designs. 
This  Press  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Bricks  made  on  this 
press  are  equal  in  hardness  and  density  to 
those  made  on  a  steam  power  press. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  dry 
press  machinery  and  brickyard  pupplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Go. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Avenues, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


3XE:  C L>-ri  Zl 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Clayworking.”  Price  $2.00. 

A  manual  for  all  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  clay,  containing  chapters  devoted  to  Materials  Used  in 
Clayworking,  Preparation  of  the  Clay,  Machinery,  Transport, 
Conveyors,  etc.,  Drying  and  Dryers,  Engobing  and  Glazing, 
Setting  or  Charging,  Kilns,  Firing,  Discharging,  Sorting, 
Packing  and  Dispatching,  Defects,  Tests,  Analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

Modern  Brickmaking,  by  Alfred  B.  Searle.  Price  $5.00. 

It  contains  well-written  chapters  on  the  nature  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  clays  and  other  materials  used,  general  brickmaking, 
the  different  processes,  machinery,  kilns,  setting  and  burning, 
various  products  and  uses,  and  sources  of  difficulty  and  loss. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen. 

Price  $5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 


Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  vitrified  paving  brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 

Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 

Price  $2.00. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price  $1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 


Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 
Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay, 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of 
mining  and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the 
United  States,  including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  earth, 
its  distribution  in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Blein- 
inger.  Price  $2.00. 

A  book  of  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying, 
told  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the  burner  or 
superintendent. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

_ _ _ 

1' 


Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction  and  Operation, 
by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M.  Price  $1.00. 

Points  out  economical  methods  for  every  department  of 
the  business.  Is  practical  and  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M. 

Price,  50  Cents. 

A  book  of  authority,  giving  the  cause  and  remedy  of  scum 
and  efflorescence. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 

25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distributing  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in  lota 
of  1,000,  $20.00. 

Drying  Brick,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  little  booklet  giving  and  explaining  the  various  styles 
of  dryers,  etc. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO., 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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In  This  Machine 


The  Feed  is  so  Regulated 


That  it  Does  Not  Not  Vary  10  Brick  per  Hour. 


The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  or  Mixer 
Capacity  10,000  to  100,000  per  day. 

Quantity  regulated  at  will  by  raising  or  lowering  end  feed  gate,  or  by  increas¬ 
ing  or  lessening  speed  of  pulley. 

Requires  only  about  2  h.p.  to  operate  full  load. 


“Eventually,  Why  Not  NOW?” 


Last,  But  Not  Least! 


Special  “Eli”  Brick  Machine. 

Capacity  50,000  to  100,000  brick  per  10 
hours. 

Measurements: 

Length,  10  ft.  10  in.  Width,  4  ft. 
Height,  3  ft.  8  in.  to  bottom  of 
pug  mill. 

Approximate  weight  12,000  lbs. 


“Eli  Jr.” 

Our  latest  improved  medium  sized  ma¬ 
chine.  30,000  or  more  first-class  brick, 
or  from  15,000  to  20,000  3  in.  tile.  Daily 
h.p.  required  20  to  25. 

Measurements: 

Length  8  ft.  6  in.  Width  38  in.  Height 
37  in.  Height  pug  mill  56  in.  Width 
pug  mill  36  in.  Mixes  clay  thoroughly. 
Approximate  weight  6,000  lbs. 


Our  Smallest  Machine==For  Brick,  Tile,  Etc. 

Capacity  18,000  or  over  first-class  brick  or  8,000  to  12,000  3  in.  tile  daily.  H.p.  re¬ 
quired  12  to  15.  Approximate  weight  4,000  lbs.  Measurements:  Length  7  ft.  4  in. 
Width  3  ft.  6  in.  Height  3  ft.  4  in.  Height  pug  mill  54  in.  Width  pug  mill  36  in. 

Mixes  the  material  thoroughly.  Positive  feed.  Increases  capacity.  Improves 
quality.  Safety  hinged  nose,  extra  long,  which  allows  dies  to  be  moved  to  or  from 
the  auger  nearly  6  inches. 

If  you  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah ,  you’ll  never  beat  the 
bargain  prices  we’ve  made  on  the  surplus  stock  found  when 
we  purchased  the  Michigan  Brick  and  Tile  Machine  Co. 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 
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CHOOSE!! 


Would  you  rather  pay  out  your  earnings  for  high-grade  coals  or  secure  better  results  from  the  cheapest 
grades  of  clinkering  coals  . 

Applying  the  Money  Saved  to  Profits ? 


It’s  up  to  YOU!! 


THE  SHEAR=  KLEAN  GRATE 


The  Shear-Klean  not  only  has  everything  other  grates  have,  but  has  a  “side-wise”  action  all  its  own. 
Guaranieed  to  effectually  remove  non-combustible  and  clinkering  forming  materials  from  beneath  the 
fire-bed  without  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the  live  coal  fire  above. 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  QUICKLY. 

Is  Being  Bought  by  Money=Savers  Everywhere. 


While  on  the  Question  of  Saving 


One  Day’s  Shipments  of  Marlon  Blowers. 


SAVE 

5%  to  10%  Fuel. 

Cost  of  Steam 
Hose. 

Prolong  the  Life 
of  Boilers. 

Clean  Your 
Flues  and 

Keep  Them 
Clean. 

HOW? 


The  ‘‘New”  Marion  Way. 


“ The  Marion  Way” 

For  a  Marion  Flue  Boiler  Makes  the  Fireman  Rather 
Clean  the  Flues  Than  Burn  Coal. 

It’s  up  to  YOU!! 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P-  O.  Box  156 
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EFFICIENCY  and  ECONOMY 


are  the  all-important  characteristics  of  a  successful  dryer.  To  be  efficient  it  must  turn  out  the  ware 

thoroughly  dry,  and  its  economy  consists  in  doing  this  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  In  these  two  important  features  the 


Metal  Radiation  or  Waste  Heat 


Radiated  Heat, 


are  as  nearly  perfect  as 
it  is  possible  to  be. 
The  installation  of  one 
of  these  dryers  will 
bring  you  the  complete 
satisfaction  that  they 
are  giving  wherever  in¬ 
stalled.  It  will  cut 
your  drying  cost  very 
materially  and  stop 
forever  the  practice  of 
setting  wet  or  semi- 
dry  ware.  In  a  word, 
it  will  put  this  feature 
of  your  business  on  a 
profit-making  basis,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  it  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  source  of 
loss.  Have  you  re¬ 
ceived  your  copy  of 
“Modern  Methods  in 
Drying  Clay  Ware”? 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Rehabilitating  old  and  inefficient  dryers  is  a  specialty 
with  us.  We  can  guarantee  lower  drying  costs  and 
greater  capacity.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  business. 


Justice  Clay  Products  Dryers 


THE  GOLDNER 
TILE  TRIMMER 

Patented 

Your  drain  tile  will  find  a 
more  ready  sale  if  they  are  free 
from  ragged  edges,  cracked 
ends  and  are  perfectly  round. 
The  Goldner  Tile  Trimmer  will 
accomplish  this  in  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner;  and  will  do 
it  on  any  size  drain  tile  from 
3x/>  in.  to  12  in.  inclusive.  Tile 
trimmed  on  this  machine  can 
be  handled  more  easily  than 
when  they  are  rough,  and  this 
means  greater  capacity  out  of 
your  workmen. 

Write  us  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  You  will  find 
the  latter  very  attractive. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Dayton 


Ohio 


U.  S.  A. 


Selling  Agents 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press 
The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher 


A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catatogue. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(ThM6  price*  are  rood  only  In  the  United  State*.  Special 
price*  will  be  quoted  to  point*  beyond  the  United  States 
coverlnr  additional  postare  required.) 

The  Clay- Worker  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER  v . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50 


$4.20 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Roadmaker .  LOO 

Cement-Concrete  Age .  1.50 


2.75 


Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.70 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Popular  Electricity  and 
World’s  Advance .  1.50 


6.00 


Value .  $8.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion.  .  1.50 

American .  1.50 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$5.30 


Value........  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 


4.95 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.75 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Rock  Products  and  Building 
Materials  .  1.00 


2.00 


Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 


7.00 


Value .  $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  Just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 


Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.' 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Wobkeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 


Name 


Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State. 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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A  PROGRESSIVE 

In  the  Clay  Products  Manufacturing-  World.  Note  what  this  man  thinks  of  the 

Powell  Patented  Shale  and  Clay  Planer: 


Coffeyville,  Kansas,  Feb.  26,  1914. 
Arbuckle  &  Company, 

Rushville,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

It  has  always  been  our  motto,  if  we  buy  a  machine 
and  it  proves  satisfactory  to  let  the  parties  from 
whom  we  bought  it,  know  it.  If  it  does  not  prove 
good  and  is  not  satisfactory,  we  generally  let  them 
know  it  also,  in  either  case  it  ought  to  benefit  the 
parties  producing  the  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Powell  Shale  Planer  which 
you  installed  for  us  some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  we 
are  pleased  to  give  the  following  report: 

We  have  used  this  Planer  almost  continuously 
since  it  was  installed  and  believe  we  can  safely  say 
the  Powell  Shale  Planer  is  revolutionizing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  “getting  up”  shale.  Our  shale  is  rather  harder 
than  the  average  shale  used  for  brick  and  tile. 

One  man  handles  the  machine  and  has  no  difficulty 
in  providing  100  tons  of  shale  per  day.  We  are  using 
a  General  Electric  Motor,  which  furnishes  us  plenty 
of  power. 

Shale  gotten  up  with  this  Planer  is  nearly  half 
ground,  so  that  the  grinding  capacity  does  not  need 
to  be  near  as  large  as  though  it  was  brought  in  in 
the  regular  way,  neither  is  it  near  so  hard  on  a  Dry 
Pan  as  very  few  pieces  go  into  the  pan  larger  than 
an  ordinary  size  tea  cup.  We  are  using  one  man  at 
the  Planer,  one  man  at  the  Pan,  and  we  count  half  a 
man  at  the  hoist  (the  hoist  man  puts  in  half  his  time 
at  other  work).  If  you  wish  to  refer  anyone  to  us  as 
to  the  good  qualities  of  this  machine  you  are  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DENISON  CLAY  CO. 

J.  F.  Denison,  President. 

Think  of  This  Planer  as  an  INVEST1TENT,  Not  as  an  Expense. 

Labor  is  the  chief  item  in  your  production  cost. 

The  Powell  Patented  Planer  with  one  man  will  do  your  work  better  and  many 
times  faster  than  you  are  now  doing-  it  with  many  men. 

Quite  a  saving — a  remarkably  large  and  quick  return  on  your  investment. 

No  other  machine  or  appliance  has  been  offered  to  the  clayworking-  industry  in 
fifty  years  that  equals  the  Powell  Patented  Planer  in  importance  or  earning-  power. 
Investig-ate  these  facts  for  yourself.  It  will  pay  you. 

Manufactured  by 

ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 

RUSHVILLE,  -  INDIANA 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Brick  Machinery — Wonderful  Progress 


A  short  generation  ago  machine  brick 
making  was  in  its  infancy,  the  few  machines 
in  use  so  crude  as  to  mark  but  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  prevailing  hand  and  horse 
power  method  of  the  times. 

The  invention  of  the  auger  brick  machine, 
however,  after  all  doubts  and  misgivings  had 
been  dispelled,  began  to  lend  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  to  clay  manufacture. 

Once  installed  into  popular  favor,  there 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  no  limit  to  the  ever 
increasing  demand  for  heavier  and  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines,  which  found  machinery 
builders  rivalling  each  other  in  the  production 
of  these  colossal  types. 

Up  to  this  point  little  attention  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  mechanical  features  of  his  plant 
by  the  average  clay  man,  putting  up  the  best 
he  could  with  annoying  stoppages  and  break¬ 
downs,  giving  no  especial  study  to  machinery 
operation — it  failed  to  interest  him. 

About  this  time  something  happened  that 
began  to  turn  his  mind  towards  mechanical 
subjects.  The  automobile  began  its  great 
campaign  of  education.  First  it  was  gasoline 
versus  steam.  The  millions  spent  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  press  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  general 
public  began  to  attract  his  attention.  Buy  an 
auto  he  must,  if  not  now,  as  soon  as  he  could 
afford  it.  What  better  then,  than  begin  to  post 
himself  on  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
various  types  bidding  for  his  favor. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation  what  more 


natural  then,  than  he  should  look  a  little  closer 
into  the  operation  of  his  own  machinery.  En¬ 
gine,  shaftings,  gearings,  clutches,  transmis¬ 
sion,  rolling  stock,  everything  had  a  new  in¬ 
terest  to  him  now — there’s  no  mistake  about 
this,  gentlemen,  the  country  is  machinery  in¬ 
terested,  and  we  can  certainly  thank  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  largely  for  it. 

This  interest  is  taking  form  in  every  branch 
of  mechanics  in  the  country.  Interest  of  an 
active  kind  that  is  demanding  better  types  of 
machines  from  the  manufacturers.  Not  the 
type  that  “looks”  and  “listens”  good,  but  the 
one  that  “makes  good,”  and  for  which  the  in¬ 
terested  and  experienced  buyer  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  This  has  placed  the  progressive 
machinery  builder  decidedly  on  his  mettle  to 
produce  not  larger  and  heavier  types,  but 
rather  to  perfect  those  sizes  previously  at¬ 
tained;  improvement  in  shaftings,  and  gearings 
and  bearings,  methods  of  lubrication,  and  gen¬ 
eral  rigidity  and  strength  reinforcement;  this 
with  the  idea  paramount  of  minimization  of 
power  and  stoppage  and  repairs. 

This  company  has  caught  the  inspiration  of 
the  times,  and  our  greatest  concern  is  to  make 
“good  machinery  better.”  Our  products, 
whether  in  machinery,  dryers,  kilns,  will  be 
found  to  be  leaders  of  their  class. 

And  if  painstaking  attention  to  detail  and  an 
inborn  desire  to  please  prevails,  we  propose  to 
keep  them  there.  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Use 


The  Raymond 
Patented  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 


Resolve  to 


Higher  heats  are  obtainable  with  the  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  than 
with  any  other  type  of  Dryer.  This  is  of  great  advantage  in  drying  shales,  fire-clays 
and  other  materials  which  stand  rapid  drying.  The  perfect  control  of  atmospheric  cir¬ 
culation  also  enables  you  to  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays.  Even  radiation  with  no  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  guards  against  damaged  ware. 

For  fuel  either  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  can  be  used.  The  saving  accomplished  with 
this  Dryer  has  in  some  instances  reached  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  You  can  easily  save 
more  than  half  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  built  wholly  of  fire-proof  materials  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ask  us  to  more  fully  explain  it.  Your  inquiry  does  not  place  you  under  any  obliga¬ 
tions.  Let  us  hear  from  you  now. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  working 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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This  kiln  places  the  temperature  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
Allows  him  to  handle  the  air  in  any  desired  proportions. 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compartment. 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  burner. 
Requires  less  labor  for  operation. 

Handles  all  the  fuel  at  one  point  and  utilizes  every  heat  unit. 

Reduces  your  fuel  costs  by  more  than  half. 
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The  Berg 

In  this  press  the  brick  gets  three  distinct  pres¬ 
sures,  which  eliminates  granulated  centers.  All 
working  parts  are  above  the  clay  line,  thus  guarding 
against  wear  of  the  parts  from  foreign  substances. 

The  plungers  are  adjustable.  Thickness  of  brick  can 
be  changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Simple,  strong  and 
easy  of  access.  Requires  less  operating  power  than 
any  other  press  doing  like  work. 

The  Berg  is  Best  by  Right  of  Superiority 


The  Ideal  Features  of  Dry  Press  Building 

Are  Found  in 


You’ll  Eventually 

This  Pulley 

because  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  type  of 
friction  clutch  pulley  being  manufactured  today. 

It  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate 
all  those  exasperating  clutch  troubles. 

Only  after  we  were  convinced  of  its  unequaled 
merits  did  we  offer  the  Raymond  Fritch  Clutch 
Pulley  to  the  clay  trades.  Do  you  want  a  detailed 
description?  Then  write  us  at  once. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  “Mentz  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 
meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 

country.  . 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 

brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 

can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 

is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 

fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 

Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 

Write  for  information. 

the  o.  b.  mentz  go. 

Walllcill,  N.  V. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 


Every  ClayworKer  in  the  Land  Should  Have 
a  Copy  of  Prof.  Bleininger’s  Book 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  CLAYS 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent.  This 
comprehensive  book  should  be  in  every  clayworker’s  library. 


TABLE 
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—Lime  Compounds— Sulphur— Carbon— Oases  7 
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Vitrification — Range  of  Temperature — Rate  of 
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Rapidity  of  Fusion — Various  Stages  of  the 
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Colors  Obtained  in  Red  Burning  Clays  Under 
Oxidizing  and  Reducing  Conditions  —  Blue¬ 
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Price  $2.00 


Sold  Only  by 


T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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“New  Haven” 

irick  Machines 

1 1 


[he  Eastern  Machinery  Co. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Soft 

Clay 

Brick 

Machines 

Are 

the 

Only 

Kind 

We 

Build 

and 

We 

Build 

Them 

Well. 

Stout 

Shafts, 

Long 

Bearings, 

Large 

Oil 

Holes, 
Strong 
Gears, 

Steel 
Liners 
and 
Other 
Details 
in 

Proportion. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor¬ 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 


TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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The  Mold  That  Made  Wellington  Famous 


“LET  US  QUOTE” 


Showing  Detail  of  Bottom  of  Conveyor 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Workkb. 


Do  your  molds  split?  Our  air-dried  Cherry  or  Maple  will  not.  Do  your  partition  irons 

curl?  Ours — securely  rivited — will  not. 

As  Perfect  as  a  Mold  can  be  Made. 

Your  order  for  five  or  five  hundred  will  have  the  same  careful  attention. 

“Let  Us  Quote’ 


Clay  Conveyor  For  Wet  or  Dry  Clay 

_  .  .  r  ,i. _ uri 


Built  in  Any  Desired  Length  or  Width. 


Showing  Detail  of  Top  of  Conveyor  with 
Heavy  Gearing. 

Notice  the  rolls— in  three  parts,  center  one  slightly  concave 
and  an  independently  revolving  flange  at  each  end  (which  carr> 
the  sides  of  the  belt  without  friction)  forming  with  the  belt  a 
trough  from  which  no  clay  can  spill. 

An  open  “cage”  at  bottom  on  which  the  clay  cannot  pack  un¬ 
der  the  belt  as  on  a  solid  pulley,  and  which  is  adjustable  to  take 
up  slackness  in  belt. 

Belt  of  best  heavy  stitched  canvas,  which,  to  give  best  re¬ 
sults,  should  run  about  90  ft.  per  minute. 
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POTTS 

SELF-STRIKING  SOFT  MUD 


BRICK  MACHINE 


Guaranteed 
Capacity 
40,000  Brick 
Per  Day. 


Simple,  strong  and  durable. 

Self=striking,  never  fails,  and  is  always  on  the  job 
i\o  working  parts  under  machine  or  in  the  clay. 

WRITE  US  JtT  OMCE  JiMD  SJtVE  MO  KEY. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Start  the  New  Year  Right  and  purchase  machinery  from 
us  and  you  will  always  be  Satisfied,  as  all  machinery 
manufactured  by  us  (C.  Sc  A.  Potts  Sc  Co.)  is  guaranteed. 


No.  6  Barrow 


No.  2  Barrow 


Clay  Elevator 


Single  Deck  Truck 


Double  Deck  Truck 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Write  us  for 
Prices. 


If  It’s  to  be  Had 
We  Have  It. 


Vertical  Brick  Machine 


Style  “A”  and  “P’ 
Disintegrator 


Double  Geared  Pug  Mill 


Side  Dump  Car 


Style  “A”  Mould  Sander 


Single  Geared  Pug  Mill 


Feeder  or  Granulator 


The  Potts  Rocker 
Grate 

For  any  size  fire  box 
on  boiler  or  kilns 


Style  “P”  Compound 
Disintegrator  and  Crusher 


Style  “P”  Roller-Crusher 


Mule  Truck 


Bottom  Dump  Car 


Style  “B”  Winding  Drum 


Mention  TnE  Clat-Worker. 
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The  Brewer  No.  88  Horizontal 


MARKED 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


DRAIN  TILE  MACHINE 

A  high  grade,  high  speed,  heavy  duty  pattern,  new  enough  to  be  up  to  the 
minute,  but  old  enough  to  have  shown  what  it  can  do. 


A.slc  ior  complete  catalog,  references  and  prices • 


Here  Are  a  Few  Construction  Points: 

Cut  gears,  covered  and  running  in  oil. 

Gear  frame  cast  in  one  piece. 

Cylinder  cast  in  one  piece. 

Hammered  steel  shafts.  Self-oiling  bearings. 
Sectional  lined  screw  case.  Heavy  29-in.  disc  clutch. 
Tool  steel  bushed  dies. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  HUNDREDS  OF  STEELE  END  CUTTERS  IN 
USE  FOR  YEARS  HAVE  PROVED  THEIR 
SUPERIORITY  BEYOND  A  DOUBT. 

In  addition  to  the  many  plants  we  are  putting  in  we  have  installed 
this  Cutter  in  many  plants  using  other  Machines.  Among  the  plants 
recently  equipped  are  some  of  the  larger  plants  of  Columbus,  Macon  and 
Augusta. 

The  wires  are  controlled  by  Irregular  Gears  which  make  a  straight  cut 
and  wear  very  little.  They  CUT  ON  KDGK,  causing  less  strain  on  the 
wires,  and  leave  one  face  with  sharp  corners,  suitable  for  face  brick.  This 
eliminates  edger.  It  will  of  course  cut  Hat  also.  It  has  capacity  above  the 
largest  machine  made. 

When  we  claim  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  Cutter  made  we  are  onl\ 
claiming  what  experience  has  proved  and  is  generally  conceded.  Won’t  it 
pay  you  to  cut  your  brick  straight:* 


c 


N 


Statesville 


SONS 


C 


j 


Mention  Tiie  Clat-Workeb. 
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BON 

A*r  w 


CLAY 
WORKING 
MACHINERY 


Why  these  six  Represses  are  all  “Cantons” 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILLS.  ' 

July  5th,  1913. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — A  year  ago  last  March  we  in¬ 
stalled  our  first  Bonnot  Repress.  The  lining 
of  the  die  box  outwore  three  of  the  kind  we 
were  using,  and  this  among  other  advantages, 
induced  us  to  put  in  five  Bonnot  Presses  on  the 
yard  we  rebuilt  this  spring.  These  five  have 
repressed  on  an  average  of  16,000  blocks  each 
since  their  installation  in  March. 

We  consider  the  Bonnot  Represses  the  best 
constructed  Repress  we  have  seen.  The  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  taking  up  lost  motion  is  one 
of  their  particular  advantages. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr, 

General  Manager. 


Dies  Wore 
Three  Times 
As  Long 


Best  Means 
of 

Taking  Up 
Lost  Motion 


Several 

Interesting 

Features 

of  the 

Canton 

Repress 

When  you  buy  a  repress, 
you  want  a  machine  that 
will  give  you  a  good 
smooth  brick  of  good 
density.  You  want  a 
machine  that  has  as  few 
parts  as  possible  with 
the  wearing  parts  above 
the  die  and  out  of  the 
dirt — a  quick  and  con¬ 
venient  method  of 
changing  the  dies,  and 
an  easy  way  of  adjust¬ 
ing  pressure  and  thick¬ 
ness.  You  want  adjust¬ 
ments  for  taking  up 
wear,  and  a  smooth 
running  machine. 

The  Canton  Repress  is 
all  of  that — and  more. 

The  Bonnot 
Company 

Canton  Ohio 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.  Kansas  City 
211  Higgins  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Why  is  BONNOT  Machinery  used  in  the  LARGEST 
and  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CLAY  PLANTS?  Ask  the 
men  who  use  it. 
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No  10  Auger  Brick  Machine 

Capacity  7,500  Brick  Per  Hour 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 


Especially  adapted  for  Making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic  Cutting 
Tables,  Presses,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators,  Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  ad  on  page  543 
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THE  CUTTER  THAT  CAN 


Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 

An  automatic  side  cutter  that  can  and  is  easily  handling  large  capacities, 
and  cutting  the  brick  with  sharp,  smooth  edges,  uniform  in  thickness  and  ab¬ 
solutely  straight — not  generally  but  continuously.  Here  are  the  reasons— 
Talk  them  over*  with  your  Cutter  Man. 

The  clay  column  held  firmly  between  the  lower  and  upper  platens  while  the  cut  is  being  made — 
the  carriage  and  platen  must  move  exactly  with  the  clay  column,  resulting  in  an  absolutely  straight 
cut.  After  the  cut  is  completed  the  upper  platen  is  automatically  raised  to  clear  the  clay  column, 
avoiding  any  tendency  of  the  column  of  clay  to  become  wedged. 

The  cutter  frame  actuated  by  cranks,  starting  and  stopping  on  dead  centers,  and  giving  a  smooth 
quiet  start  and  stop  to  the  cutter  frame — even  at  high  capacity. 

Xo  lost  motion — the  wires  stop  immediately  after  passing  through  the  clay  column. 

A  swinging  movement  of  the  cutter  frame,  avoiding  the  wear  and  play  common  to  sliding  parts. 
Broken  wires  replaced  while  the  cutter  frame  is  stationary  between  cuts — no  shut-down  of  the 
brick  machine  is  necessary. 

All  platens  fitted  with  renewable  hard-steel  plates — the  wire  slots  can  be  inexpensively  kept  fine  to 
insure  smooth  edges. 

In  changing  the  thickness  of  cut  the  platen  unit  is  lifted  straight  upward  out  of  the  cutter  frame _ 

the  change  can  be  easily  and  quickly  made.  Two  or  more  different  thicknesses  of  brick  can  be  cut 
at  the  same  time. 

I  he  four  edges  of  the  face  of  the  brick  can  be  rounded  and  your  name  or  trade  mark  imprinted  on 
each  brick  if  desired. 

Can  be  arranged  to  cut  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks. 

I  o  the  Brickmaker  who  appreciates  a  long-wearing,  dependable  cutter — a 
Perpetual  Producer — the  Model  T  60  is  well  worth  investigation. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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THE  SMILE-PRODUCER 


Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


Every  Brickmaker  with  automatic  cutter  experience  knows  that  a  cutter  requiring  close 
adjustments — either  in  its  mechanism  or  in  the  lubrication  of  the  clay  column  or  platen — close 
attention  of  the  mechanic — is  a  Gloom  Spreader. 


Any  Brickmaker  using  a  cutter  that  either  misses  a  cut  or  cuts  crooked  brick  is  increasing 
his  cost  of  production — and  unnecessarily.  Each  brick  that  goes  over  the  separating  table  is  a 
loss  in  power,  labor  and  output  that  he  cannot  recover. 


An  automatic  cutter  that  requires  little  attention— no  change  in  adjustment  because  of  the 
constantly  changing  speed  of  the  clay  column;  a  cutter  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  make 
every  cut  when  due  and  to  cut  straight  brick  each  time,  is  not  only  a  Smile  Producer  to  The 
Man  at  the  Plant,  but  a  Dividend  Producer  to  the  Man  at  the  Desk. 

Notice  these  four  points  of  the  Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter— then  write  for 
complete  description: 

The  platen  is  compelled  to  move  exactly  with  the  column  of  clay  by  means  of 
an  accurate  cam,  operated  by  the  measuring  drum — too  much  oil  on  the  platen 
cannot  result  in  a  crooked  cut. 

To  prevent  swelling  or  bulging  of  the  clay  column,  the  work  of  operating  the  cut¬ 
ter  reel  and  moving  the  cutter  carriage  is  taken  from  the  clay  column  by  a  simple 
device  that  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  the  varying  speed  of  the  column  of  clay. 

The  cutter  reel  is  operated  by  a  positive  clutch— not  a  friction— giving  the  wires 
a  steady  uniform  movement  through  the  clay  column. 

The  Model  C  20  Cutter  can  be  built  to  cut  within  26  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die. 

\ 

AND  REMEMBER  THIS:  Face  brick  manufacturers  have  long  been  producing  their  highest 
grade  face  brick  on  this  cutter — without  repressing. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 

'i  | . 
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DON’T  STRANGLE  YOUR  SUPERINTENDENT 


Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Machine 


Just  as  sure  as  you  ask  your  superintendent  to  work  with  anything  but  the 
best  obtainable  equipment  you  are  strangling  his  profit-producing  ability — and 
your  own  income.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  give  him  an  equipment — brick 
machine  and  cutter — that  will  not  only  produce  the  best  possible  product,  but 
that  will  necessitate  stopping  the  least  possible  number  of  times  and  the  least 
possible  length  of  time. 

As  a  Practical  Brickmaker,  study  the  construction  of  the  Model  GC  Auger 
Brick  Machine.  There  are  but  two  shafts  and  two  gears — none  running  over 
125  R.  P.  M.  The  thrust  bearing  is  self-aligning  and  detachable  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  frame — it  can  be  rebabbitted  without  disturbing  other  bearings.  Every 
bearing  is  right  before  you — entirely  free  from  obstruction. 

Because  of  the  exceptionally  heavy  construction  and  slow-running  gearing 
it  requires  few  repairs,  and  when  they  are  necessary  they  can  be  quickly  made. 
A  complete  description  of  this  machine  will  show  several  other  important  ad¬ 
vantages  in  manufacturing  building,  paving  and  fire  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


ANOTHER  DIVIDEND-FACILITATOR 


Model  KD  Union  Brick  Machine 


A  brick  machine  that  can  be  inexpensively  installed  and  economically  oper- 
ited  means  a  lower  cost  of  manufacture  with  less  capital  involved — It  facilitates 
t  dividend. 

The  Model  KD  Union  Brick  Machine  is  an  auger  brick  machine  and  a  pug 
nill  in  one  construction,  eliminating  the  expense  of  the  structural  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  a  separate  pug  mill — It  is  inexpensive  to  install. 

As  there  is  only  one  set  of  gears  and  one  driving  belt  and  pulley,  it  requires 
ess  power  and  necessitates  fewer  repairs — It  is  economical  to  operate. 

The  feeding  point  is  low — less  than  five  feet  from  the  floor  line.  The  tem¬ 
pering  man  is  in  a  position  to  easily  reach  the  machine  die  or  the  cutter;  every 
pearing  is  accessible — It  is  convenient. 

It  has  a  positive  and  powerful  force  feed  into  the  auger,  insuring  a  steady, 
iniform  output. 

Its  design  gives  it  exceptional  strength— three  bearings  on  every  shaft; 
nachine  frames  bolted  direct  to  foundation. 

It  has  the  same  slow-moving,  quiet-running  gearing  as  the  Model  GC  Auger 
Brick  Machine,  giving  a  non-vibrating,  practically  noiseless  machine. 

It  is  built  in  several  sizes — for  capacities  up  to  150,000  daily. 

: 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  BRICK,  TILE  AND  FIRE  PROOFING  MACHINERY. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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East  Broadway,  Owatonna,  Minn.  Creosoted  Wood  Block  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


Good  Paving  Demands  Pitch  Filler 


THERE  is  no  filler  that  meets  the  require¬ 
ments  of  good  paving  practice  as  well  as 
Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch. 

Cement  is  objectionable  as  filler  between  the 
units  of  granite  block,  wood  block  or  brick 
pavement,  because  of  its  rigidity.  It  does  not 
allow  for  contraction  or  expansion.  Con- 
seqently,  the  pavement  bulges,  cracks  or  “ex¬ 
plodes”.  Special  “expansion  joints”  at  inter¬ 
vals  across  the  pavement  are  inefficient. 

When  Paving  Pitch  is  used  “every  joint  is  an 
expansion  joint”.  The  pitch,  being  plastic, 
clings  to  the  blocks  when  they  contract  and 
rises  in  the  crevices  when  they  expand.  Its 
waterproof  qualities  are  not  affected  by  time 
or  weather.  Furthermore,  it  allows  the  pave¬ 
ment  to  be  taken  up  for  repairs  to  underground 
pipes  and  conduits  without  any  damage  to  the 
blocks  themselves.  Cement  is  so  hard  and 


rigid  that  the  blocks  break  rather  than  the 
cement,  necessitating  undue  expense  for  re¬ 
placing  them. 

Sand,  of  course,  no  one  claims  will  give  any 
protection  to  the  foundation  against  water  or 
frost.  It  merely  fills  the  crevices  for  a  while. 

Asphalt  fillers,  unless  applied  at  just  the  right  tempera¬ 
ture,  when  the  weather  is  just  right,  do  not  adhere  to 
the  blocks.  When  they  contract  with  cold,  the  asphalt 
separates  from  them,  leaving  a  narrow  crevice  to  admit 
moisture,  which  plays  havoc  with  the  foundation. 
Furthermore,  all  asphalts  are  not  permanently  water¬ 
proof.  Some  disintegrate  when  subjected  continuously 
to  moisture.  Witness  its  effects  on  hollows  in  an 
asphalt  pavement. 

Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  is  easy  to  use  correctly.  It  has 
a  low  melting  point  and  can  be  applied  under  almost 
any  weather  conditions.  The  pavement  is  ready  for 
traffic  immediately — no  waiting,  as  for  cement  filler. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  booklet,  giving  some  real 
facts  in  the  experience  of  users  of  Barrett  ’ s  Paving  Pitch. 
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BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


Minneapolis 

Seattle 


Cleveland 


New  York 


Birmingham 


Pittsburgh 
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Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


ESTABLISHED  1851 

There  are  more  Frost  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  being  operated  success¬ 
fully  in  all  parts  of  the  World  than  any  other  similar  machine. 

WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost 
of  upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 


For 
Sixty-Three 
Years 
The  Name 
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We  also  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
Boilers  for  all 
Pressures,  Side  and 
Center  CranK  Throt¬ 
tling  and  Automatic 
ILngines,  Feed  Water 
Heaters,  TanKs,  Air 
Receivers  and 
other  power  plant 
equipment. 


i Send  for  ‘Bulletins. 


Manufacturing  Co 


Sales  Department 


Works  at 

GALESBURG.  ILL. 


112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Qual  ity 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


J  he  Machine  Par  Excellence”  for  Making  Hollow  Ware.  Very  strongly  and  compactly  built,  self- 
contained,  with  all  gears  of  cut  steel  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  an  enclosed  dust-proof  gear  case. 
Made  to  give  a  large  capacity  of  A-No.  1  ware,  and  runs  almost  like  a  watch. 

Several  more  of  these  machines  have  been  sold  during  the  past  month  for  plants  where  it  has  been 
decided  that  This  Machine  is  their  Salvation,  and  the  price  of  them  will  be  saved  in  only  2  or  3  months. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  and  what  it  has  done  for  many  plants— and  where  you  can  find  it  in  daily 
satisfactory  operation.  We  can  also  furnish  an  equally  as  good  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things  mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


DAMP  OR  DRY  CLAY  FEEDER. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER-SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Qual  ity 


Your  Labor  Cost 


These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


Save  on 

Wherever 
You  Can 


Here  are  two  ma¬ 
chines  that  will  do 
this  for  you  in 
feeding  the  Pug 
Mill  or  Machine 
and  also  give  a 
nice  even  feed. 

You  know  what 
that  means. 


DRY  CLAY  FEEDER. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workxb. 


April,  1914 


Vol.  LXI,  No.  4 


Machine  and  Hand  BricK  Molds  of  Every  Description 

Built  of  Air  Dried  Stock 


Indianapolis,  Ind 


in  Quality 


AND  STILL 

BUILT  TO  LAST 


LaKewood”  Dryer  Cars 
Lakewood”  RacK  Cars. 
Lakewood”  Clay  Cars. 
Lakewood”  Flat  Cars. 


LaKewood 

LaKewood 

LaKewood’ 

LaKewood’ 


BricK  Repress 
Kiln  Bands. 
Transfers. 
Turntables. 


r  or  riricHyards,  Quarries  and  Industrial  Plants 

The  LaKewood  Engineering  Company 

(Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

cago:  555  W.  Quincy  St.  Pittsburgh:  1230  Fulton  Bldg 

New  YorK:  50  Church  Street,  Room  1452 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkk*. 
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RUILD  WITH  BRICK 

A  slogan  which  if  used 

i  * ' 

Effectively  will  boost  the  sale  of 
Brick  tremendously 


See  Page  702 
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Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  largest  and  most  promi= 
nent  manufacturers  of  clay  products  in  the  world  who 
are  using  our  machinery. 


The  reason  they  have  sent  us  their 
business  is  not  on  account  of  the 
price,  but  it  is  because  we  have  had 
forty  years’  successful  experience  in 
knowing-  how  to  do  things. 

These  firms  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain 
Tile,  Fire  Proofing,  Wall  Coping 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Clay  Products  line. 


Capital  City  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Independent  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Winslow  &  Co., 

Portland,  Me. 

New  York  State  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Patton  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 
Patton,  Pa. 

National  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Webster  City,  Iowa 
Marshalltown  S.  P.  &  T.  Co., 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 
What  Cheer  Clay  Products  Co., 

What  Cheer,  Iowa 
The  Granite  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

Windsor  Clay  Products  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 


THE  TAPLIN,  RICE,=CLERKIN  CO., 

AKron,  Ohio 


The  largest  manufacturers  of  the  best 
Sewer  Pipe  and  Clayworking  Machinery 
“that  produces  the  results9*  without  trouble 
to  the  manufacturer,  in  the  United  States. 


T3  cr 
Ya  r->,  ESTA  BUSHED-I362-  ,  M  fo. 
'^PUN-RICE-CLERK'N^0- 
Ron, Oh  iO-U.S.A* 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  No.  29. 


Mention  Thx  Clay-Wowo*. 
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Built  Like  a  Corliss  Engine 


BONNOT 


NO.  17  HOLLOW=WARE  MACHINE. 

With  solid  bed  plate  and  the  highest  type  of  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  throughout. 

It  is  designed  especially  for  hollow-ware  and  includes  the  features 
that  such  a  machine  should  possess. 


3rd. 

4th. 


6th. 


BONNOT 


SERVICE 


A  solid  bed  plate  to  give  rigidity. 

Thrust  bearing  of  the  marine  type  having  3  times  as  much 
bearing  surface  as  any  other  hollow-ware  machine. 

Provision  for  adjusting  the  nozzle  to  compensate  for  wear  on 
the  auger — the  most  convenient  arrangement. 

Gears  machine-cut  from  steel,  fully  housed  and  running  in 

oil  bath. 

All  bearings  accurately  bored  and  bushed  with  bronze  re¬ 
movable  bushings. 

Three  sizes  ot  augers  and  liners  to  suit  different  sizes  of 
hollow-ware. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

See  additional  ads  on  pages  778  and  779. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 


FOR  CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  ORAVEL,  STONE  AND  CEMENT. 

Anything  You  Want  in  Perforated  Metal. 


Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  sizes  shown  above;  they  are  a  few  of 
the  many  that  we  make. 

We  have  sizes  suitable  for  DRY  PAN  SCREENS,  CAR  DECKS,  CONVEYORS, 

Etc. 

Tell  us  of  your  needs  that  we  may  send  you  samples. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No,  624  North  Union  Ave. 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  ATLAS  CAR  Sc  MEG.  GO. 

Dept,  d  1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


If  you  are  interested  in 

S/WIING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 
Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Ftc. 


No.  1 45  =  C 

Pressed  Steel  Top.  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  2 1 7'E. 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workee, 
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ODGER 

ESULT 


Synonymous 


One  beginning  and  one  ending.  Begin  with  i\Oi 
GERS  and  you  will  end  with  RESULTS— the  BEST  results 
be  obtained  with  your  clay. 

RODGERS  WASTE  HEAT  DRYERS 

are  most  favorably  known,  north,  south,  east  and  west. 

The  latest  type  of  Rodgers  Dryer,  the 


IHMhIhhh 


coun 


ESULT 

ODGER 


If  you  want 
You  want 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in 

30  North  LaSalle  St.  ••• 


the  United  States 

CHICAGO 


AIL! 


' 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 
BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 

TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 
hREE  from  complicated  parts— ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 
lOr  and  BOTIOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 


Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


t/'-JVO  ^  ^ 
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Ammeters. 

rhe  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analyslsts  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  Stale  University. 
Richardson- Love  joy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 

Fate  Co..  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 

(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
li.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  A  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  n. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplln,  Rice-Clerkln  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes.  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 

Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co..  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg  Co. 

Fate  Co..  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Cf>.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplln,  Rlce-Clerkln  Co. 
Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co..  The  L.  K. 
Trautweln  Dryer  A  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building) 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire) 

Chicago  Retort  A  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  A  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving) 


ilton  Brick  Co. 
larr  Clay  Co.,  The 
3essemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Hayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P. 

HcAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Wurphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 
\jat1  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
rerre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Phurber  Brick  Co. 

Sbawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 


Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros.  . 

Onlo  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplln-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Loaders. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo.  . 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  II. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  A  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  A  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rlce-Clerkln  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  bo. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Becutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Koch,  J.  J.  ,  .  - 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManlgal,  R.  D. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co..  L.  B. 
SchafTer  Eng.  A  Equip.  Co. 
Smith  Co.,  Claude  B. 

Snowden  A  Co.,  Geo.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  A  Co. 

Trautweln  Drying  A  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

.  Yates,  Alfrtd. 


Cable  Conveyors. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  ar.d  Dumping  Cars.) 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tapiin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkln  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  li. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 


Contracting  Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co  ,  The 
Brewer  A  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  A  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Kreese  A  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co ,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co 
Fate  Co..  The  J.  D. 

Freese  A  Co.,  El  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  11 
Potts  A  Co,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rlce-Clerkln  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  A  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 

(See  Supplies.) 


(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

National  Paint  A  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hesslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  A  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 


Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 


Conveying  Machinery. 


American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  A  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  A  Sons  Co..  H.  W. 
Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Ceramic  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

E'ate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  A  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

nTn dm  ParripT  Pn 


Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  A  Co.,  C.  A  A. 


Dryers. 

merican  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
merlcan  Process  Co. 
oss  Co.,  John  C. 
allaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
ondenser  A  Dryer  Co. 
hambers  Bros.  Co. 
ennls,  F.  W. 
ate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 
ianufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
lartin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
hlo  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
otts  A  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Lavmond  Co.,  The  C.  w. 
tichardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
lodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
tandard  Dry  Klin  Co.,  The 
teele  A  Sons,  J.  C. 


Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  A  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co..  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  G73.) 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUARANTEE 

FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  HMD 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Chaee  Fdy.  &  Mfg:.  Co. 

Fat©  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fr^oae  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

National  Dry  Klin  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplln-Rlce-Clerkln  Co. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Eagle  Tron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplln-Rlce-Clerkln  Co. 

Damp  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rlce-Clerkln  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Electric  Equipment. 

Westlnghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Explosives. 

Independent  Powder  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 


Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Hand  Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 


(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Hollow  Partition  Tile. 


(Continued  on  page  675.) 


ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles.  Trimming  press  for  ri.lge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc.  Hand  presses, 
molds  in  metal  and  plaster.  Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles  as  shingles,  promenade  riles,  mter- 

lockings,  Spanish  S  or  mission  tiles,  etc.,  as -well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles. 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  she  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing  riles. 


MUELLER  BROS 


1436  MacKlind  Ave„  (  on  Frisco  Tracks 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


MUELLER’S  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses,  pug  mills,  single 
and  double  shaft  clay  feeders,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens, 
cutting  tables. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any  size  and  combination. 

Lubricating  Dies  Operated  by  Pump.  New 
System  of  Interlocking  Hollow  Building  Blocks. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb 


\ltaw 
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Have  You  Electricity  at  Your  Plant? 

Thew  Electric  Shovels  are  Absolutely  Dependable. 


Type  0  Thew  Electric  Shovel  in  a  Georgia  Clay  Pit. 

Begin  Reducing  Costs  at  the  Clay  Pit.  Use  A  Thew— It  Pays. 

250  Thews  now  in  service  in  brickyards.  Some  of  them  are  near  you.  One  Com¬ 
pany  owns  sixteen  Thew  Electric  Shovels. 

The  Thew  saves  time,  trouble  and  money. 

Insures  a  thorough  mixture  of  your  material. 

Improves  the  quality  of  your  product. 

Increases  the  output  of  your  plant. 

Reduces  the  loading  cost  to  a  minimum. 

Eliminates  labor  troubles. 

Always  Available — Never  Shirks — Absolutely  Dependable. 

1  he  owner  of  this  shovel  writes  as  follows:— “We  are  well  pleased  with  our  Type  0 
Thew  Shovel  in  every  way.  It  has  never  been  out  of  running  order  since  we  installed  it  over 
a  year  ago,  and  has  not  cost  anything  for  repairs.  We  believe  we  simply  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  when  we  put  it  in,  and  consider  the  installing  of  this  shovel  one  of  the  best  moves  we 
have  made  since  we  have  been  in  business.  It  may  also  please  you  to  learn  that  we  like  your 
methods  of  doing  business,  as  all  transactions  between  us  go  to  show  that  you  “tote  fair.” 

Catalogue ,  full  information ,  and  List  of  Thew  Owners  for  the  asking. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO. 

LORAIN,  OHIO 
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Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R 

Insurance. 

Campbell  &  Randall. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Chisholm.  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

Baymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Smith  Co.,  Claude  B. 

Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Castings  and 
names. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Ploor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C.  _ .  TT 

Callaway  Engr.  Co.,  Ed.  H. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Faint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 


Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Schurs  Oil  Burner  Co. 

Tate,  Jones  &  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Patents. 

Scientific  American. 

Watson  &  Boyden. 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Crossley  Machine  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
ei  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scolt-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  H 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Bails  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  orks 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co. 

Battlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  677.) 


The  Grath  Special 

GUARANTEED  AGAINST  BREAKAGE 
Free  from  All  Side  Strain. 

Strongest  Press  Built. 

Designed  by  a  Practical  Brick 
Manufacturer. 


Same  Model  Used  for  Sand  Lime  or 
Dry  Clay  Press  Brick. 

(Made  in  Three,  Four  and  Five-Mould  Sizes.) 
Brick  Free  From  Granulation  or  Soft  Centers. 

EQUAL  PRESSURE  THROUGHOUT. 

Equipped  With  Grath  Steel  Mould. 

Simplest  and  Best  Mould  Ever  Designed. 

References  and  testimonials  on  demand. 
Write  for  catalog. 

III.  Supply  &  Const.  Co. 

722  CENTURY  BLOC.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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STEVENSON 


WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Presses  Going 
LiKe  Hot  CaKes 

Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 

No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 

and 

NEVER  WERE 


■M 


Our  Presses 

Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 

Just  landed-  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  "from  Missouri”? 

If  you  want  a  new  press 
COME  at 

OUR  EXPENSE 


and 


We’ll  Show  You 


Here— YOU— LISTEN 


If  in  the  market  for  pans  or 
presses 

COME 
At  Our  Expense 

and  let  us  show  you  what  our 
machinery  is  doing  in  the  BEST 
PAYING  plants  of  the  country. 


Write  us  you  are 
coming  and  when. 


Our  Machines 


are 


BUSINESS 


If  that’s  what  you  mean, 

COME 


If  not— DON’T 
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Revolution  Indicators. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving1  Steam  Shovels. 
The  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 
Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Central  Iron  Works. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Slips. 

Corundum  Products  Co. 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Auto  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 
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Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Ralls.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Canton  Fdy.  &  Machine  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wagons. 

Auburn  Wagon  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


The  Machine  occupies  min¬ 
imum  floor  space,  requires 
less  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting 
and  Labor — it  is  grinding 
more  tons  at  less  cost. 

It  Does  the  Best  Work. 

Superior  in  action  and  comparison.  It  is  setting  the  pace. 

Write  for  particulars  and  circular. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER.  CO.,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Sewer  Pipe 


The  Machine  Shown  in 

CUT 


is  grinding  Shale  and  Clay 
for  the  manufacture  of 


Mention  The  Clat-Workkb. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY- WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  In  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Cla.y=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50  $4.20 


Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Roadmaker .  1.00 

Cement-Concrete  Age .  1.50 


2.75 


Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.70 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Popular  Electricity  and 
World’s  Advance .  1.50 


6.00 


Value .  $8.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion.  .  1.50 

American .  1.50 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$5.30 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 


4.95 


Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator  .  L50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.75 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Rock  Products  and  Building 
Materials  .  1.00 


2.00 


Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 


7.00 


Value . $9.00' 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  Just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 


Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay- Worker. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Woekeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . 

a 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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THE  HOLLOW-TILE  HOUSE 

By  Frederick  Squires,  Architect. 


A  book  wherein  the  reader  is  introduced  to  hollow- 
tile  in  the  making,  is  told  how  it  is  wrought  into 
houses,  and  is  shown  how  these  houses  look  and  from 
what  foreign  ancestry  their  appearance  is  an  heri- 

tage. 

The  book  says  the  last  word  on  the  construction  of 
the  fireproof  home,  the  most  modern  development  of 
wall  construction  in  “Texture-Tile,”  and  the  most 
recently  devised  systems  of  fireproof  floor  construc¬ 
tion  and  architectural  concrete  work. 

210  pages;  215  illustrations  and  figures. 

Cloth,  lyi  x  10  inches.  Price  $2.50  Net. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (Inc.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 
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The  National  Paying  Brick  Manufacturers’ Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 


Bmress  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Brotpertiood  ol  Locomotive  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Yitrified  Sljale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  BricKs  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


PA^BUlLDINa  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  found'atiot^1^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Strcator,  III. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


Tile  Underdrainage.  . 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50:  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


TheDeckman-Du 

CLEVELAI 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


WHY  VITRIFIED  BRICK  COM 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

‘McAVOY  BLOCK : 


cc 


yy 


C.P 

MAYER  BRICK 

CO. 

The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 

it 


Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BI^ST. 

“WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?’ 


IRONSTONE  BLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


C.  C.  Obthwein,  Pres. 

W.  P.  Whitney,  Gen.  Man. 


L.  A.  Culver,  Jr., 

Sec.  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

1  PAVING  BLOCKS  and 
PIONEER  BUILDING  BRICK. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Culver  Blocks,  Wabash  Standards, 
"Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets.  Gutter  Blocks, 
Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick  and  Pioneer  Building  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  over  twenty  years  successfully  stood  the 
heaviest  traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and 
dozens  of  other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  inves¬ 
tigation  and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material. 
Samples  furnished  on  application.  ^ 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  GO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 
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Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  Kao** 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO,, 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.J. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of 


BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  <° 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Standard  Steel  and  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 

INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 


IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT 


PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


For  Street  Pavers  and  All  Heavy  Work. 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5,300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1,750  lbs. 
Automatic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal 
provision  for  hand  lubrication  also. 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Gear  Cover  in  Place.  Forced  Feed  Mechanism  Removed 
For  those  satisfied  with  gravity  feed. 

Further  particulars  of  THE  ROYAL  upon  application. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

911  Healey  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Side  View  of  THE  ROYAL 

Showing  FORCED  FEED  MECHANISM. 


Mention  Tiif.  Clay-Worker. 
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All  V arieties  of  Clays 

are  Successfully  Dried 


by  The  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  System.  Because  in  The  Stand¬ 
ard  Drier  the  three  elements,  heat,  humidity  and  circulation  of  air,  are 
always  under  perfect  control ,  so  that  the  drying  conditions  can  be 
adapted  to  exactly  suit  the  requirements  of  each  variety  of  clay. 

Let  Users  Tell  You  About 

The  Standard  Brick  Drier 


We  have  on  file  letters  from  many  users,  stating 
that  they  have  found  The  Standard  Natural  Draft 
Steam  Drier  not  only  more  successful  than  others 
but  more  economical  to  operate  and  maintain. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  copies  of  these  let¬ 
ters— also  our  new  catalog,  which  contains  a  long 
list  of  Standard  Drier  users.  You  11  find  many  brick 
manufacturers  whom  you  know  on  that  list.  Ask 
them  to  tell  you  the  actual  facts.  Drop  us  a  line  today 
for  the  catalog.  Address:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln 
Co.,  1  547  McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


— 


Tiie  Official  Organ  of  the 


National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  LXI. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MAY,  1914. 


No.  5 


* 


- 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  IN  BROOKLYN  BASEBALL  PAVILION. 


The  Permanent  Home  of  the  National  Game  in  Brooklyn  an 
Excellent  Example  of  Art  and  Utility  in  Brick  Work. 


NO  baseball  field  exists  quite  like  Ebbetts  field  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  where  the  Brooklyn  club  plays  when  at 
home.  Grand  stands  have  been  previously  erected 
holding  more  people,  but  probably  no  other  has  even  been 
built  of  brick  and  iron,  fireproof,  and  so  substantial  that  it  will 

last  as  long  as  baseball  lasts. 

When  one  approaches  the  front  of  the  building  it  appeal  s 


the  grand  stand  are  brick.  The  illustrations  which  accom¬ 
pany  this  will  make  the  general  appearance  clearer  than 
pages  of  descriptive  matter. 

The  architect  was  C.  R.  Van.  Buskirk  and  his  problem  was 
to  construct  a  grandstand  in  a  rapidly  growing  neighborhood 
which  would  not  be  an  unsightly  addition  to  the  structures  of 
that  vicinity.  By  building  in  brick  he  could  develop  an  artis¬ 
tic  plan  with  the  least  possible  danger  of  failure  and  at  the 
same  time  insure  practical  indestructibility.  Brick  and  iron 
for  the  superstructure  with  tile  and  composition  flooring  and 
a  composition  roof  constitute  a  building  as  safe  as  they  can 
be  built. 

In  working  out  his  plan  with  arches  he  succeeded  in  de- 


much  like  an  immense  block  with  the  opening  at  the  cor¬ 
ner.  The  architectural  effect  is  worked  out  in  arches  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  corner,  which  is  rounded  and  carried  down 
both  sides.  About  a  third  of  the  way  down,  these  arches  are 
enclosed  with  windows,  but  beyond  that  the  upper  part  is 
open,  though  the  low  part  where  the  dressing  and  other 
rooms  are,  is  glazed.  In  appearance  the  building  is  about 
four  stories. 

The  brick  are  Tapestry,  furnished  by  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
a  rather  light  color,  and  the  ornaments  between  the  arches 
and  elsewhere  are  terra  cotta.  Brick  are  used  for  some  of 
the  walls  inside  the  building  and  all  the  supporting  walls  in 


veloping  the  appearance  of  height  and  distance.  T  lie  effect 
is  very  pleasing  and  the  most  fastidious  could  not  complain 
of  this  structure  close  to  their  residence. 

The  grand  stand  cannot  be  called  a  miniature.  Its  seating 
capacity  is  30,000  and  when  the  Brooklyn  Club  plays  at  home 
it  is  filled  with  enthusiastic  fans.  The  building  and  wall  is 
475  feet  on  Bedford  Ave.,  478  feet  on  Sullivan  St.,  637  feet 
on  Cedar  Place,  and  450  feet  on  Montgomery  St.  It  is  easily 
reached  by  car  from  any  portion  of  Brooklyn  and  from  the 

Manhattan  side  of  the  East  River. 

The  right  field  foul  line  is  300  feet  from  the  home  plate 
to  the  wall.  The  left  field  foul  line  is  410  feet  from  the  home 
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plate  .to  the  wall  and  from  the  home  plate  to  the  center  field 
wall  is  450  feet. 

The  first  purchase  of  land  for  this  ground  was  in  1908, 
and  the  last  on  December  29,  1911.  The  first  spade  full  of 
earth  was  turned  by  Charles  H.  Ebbetts,  Thursday,  March  4, 
1912,  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid  July  6,  1912.  The  field 
was  used  last  summer  and  cost  altogether  8750,000. 

The  playing  field  has  a  six- 
inch  fall  in  all  directions  in 
every  hundred  feet  to  the  tile 
drain  which  encircles  the  field. 

The  drain  itself  has  a  six-inch 
fall  in  each  one  hundred  feet  to 
the  Bedford  Avenue  side,  where 
it  enters  one  of  the  city’s  main 
sewers. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  cuts 
showing  the  interior  of  the  grand 
stand  that  the  dividing  walls, 
wherever  they  are  built,  either 
in  the  stand  or  the  bleachers, 
are  brick  and  brick  were  used 
wherever  possible.  Indeed,  the 
use  of  brick  has  been  so  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  the  conditions 
imposed  that  Mr.  Van  Buskirk 
has  set  a  new  standard  in  the 
erection  of  such  structures. 

The  floors  in  the  offices  and 
the  ticket  foyer,  which  by  the 
way,  has  ten  wickets,  were  of 
composition,  furnished  by  Trol- 
gerleth  Tile  Company.  The  ef¬ 
fect  inside  is  severe  simplicity, 
closely  approaching  plainness. 

The  columns  in  the  foyer  have 
a  slightly  ornamental  capital, 
which  constitutes  the  only  deco¬ 
ration.  The  office  has  no  deco¬ 
ration,  yet  the  impression  is  by 
no  means  unpleasant. 

Very  many  prominent  archi 
tects  and  builders  have  exam¬ 
ined  the  structure  and  have 
gone  away  expressing  the  high¬ 
est  opinion  of  the  originality  of 
the  architect.  It  is  more  than 
an  ordinary  building  and  the 
architect  who  planned  it,  as  well 
as  the  owners  who  furnished 
the  inspiration,  deserve  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  very  artistic 
result  of  their  combined  ef¬ 
forts.  The  brick  furnished  by 
Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  well  known  as 
makers  of  artistic  brick  in  num¬ 
erous  colors  and  shades,  have 
been  used  with  discretion  and 
the  result  is  sufficiently  pleas¬ 
ing  to  warrant  the  prediction 
that  the  building  will  be  copied 
as  those  who  are  planning  such 
structures  see  it  and  realize  its 
adaptability  to  the  purpose.  An 
artistic  fireproof  grand  stand  is 

much  to  be  desired  on  every  baseball  field  in  the  country  and 
Brooklyn  has  solved  the  problem. 


That  new  machinery  ought  to  be  pretty  well  limbered  up 
by  this  time  and  working  smoothly,  for  the  busy  season  is 
upon  us  and  it  looks  like  lively  times. 


wo 

Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

THE  HEIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS. 


UNDOUBTEDLY  some  American  cities,  among  them  New 
York,  will  do  something  before  long  to  limit  the  height 
of  buildings.  The  commission  appointed  by  the  late 
Mayor  William  J.  Gaynor,  is  now  studying  the  problem  and 


will  probably  make  its  report  in  the  near  future. 

Spectacular  buildings  have  been  large  sources  of  trade  for 
clay  men.  It  takes  immense  quantities  of  brick,  terra  cotta 
and  fireproofing  to  construct  a  big  building  of  the  type  of 
those  erected  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  some 
other  cities,  but  insurance  men  and  social  service  students 


- — Courtesy  Architecture  and  Building. 

Ebbetts  Field  for  the  Brooklyn  Baseball  Club.  Note  the  Brick  Runways. 
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consider  the  safety  of  the  property  and  the  occupants  and  ask 
that  the  height  of  business  structure,  including  office  buildings 
be  limited  to  a  reasonable  height,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  their  limit  is  somewhat  vague  and  will  require  a  good 
deal  more  discussion  before  it  is  finally  determined. 

Walter  G.  Allen  is  a  young  architect  engineer  who  is  now 
at  work  in  Florida.  He  has,  so  far,  as  he  has  been  able,  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  height  of  buildings  and 
in  a  recent  interview  said: 

“My  impression  of  the  present  tendencies  in  building  con¬ 
struction  is  that  the  height  will  be  limited  to  something  sim¬ 
ilar  to  what  prevails  in  Europe,  the  width  of  the  street  ad¬ 
joining.  Americans  may  want  the  privilege  of  stretching  this 
a  trifle  and  adding  another  story  or  two,  yet  in  the  main  that 
will  be  found  serviceable  and  artistic  height. 

“New  York,  of  course,  is  different,  but  a  good  many  of 
New  York’s  high  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  value,  and  tenants  flock  to  them  for  the  same  reason. 
They  are  made  fireproof,  yet  it  is  upon  record  that  supposed 
fireproof  buildings  have  succumbed  to  the  flames,  and  should 
a  fire  gain  headway  in  some  of  those  upper  floors  no  one  can 
foresee  the  results. 
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proves  with  age.  I  believe  these  are  the  coming  dwellings 
all  over  the  country.  People  are  tired  of  climbing  stairs  and 
are  welcoming  a  form  of  dwelling  which  saves  them  that  un¬ 
necessary  exertion.’’ 

It  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Allen  has  won  a  number  of  com¬ 
petitions  for  new  school  buildings  during  the  past  year  against 
the  leading  architects  of  Florida.  He  was  second  in  a  library 
competition  and  won  one  theater.  He  says  he  is  now  at  work 
on  a  competition  for  a  church.  When  it  is  known  that  he  is 
not  yet  twenty-four  years  old  it  will  be  at  once  recognized 
that  he  has  gone  fast  and  far  in  his  work.  His  conceptions 
are  fresh  and  original  marked  by  an  individuality  which  is  at 
once  simple  and  attractive.  Bungalows  and  school  buildings 
are  his  particular  hobbies  and  he  is  doing  excellent  work 
with  all.  He  is  a  firm  advocate  of  burned  clay  and  never  fails 
to  specify  it  whenever  the  choice  of  material  is  left  to  him. 


STUDENTS  MAKE  GREEK  VASES. 


Vases  made  as  they  were  in  Greece  twenty-five  centuries 
ago  are  being  produced  by  the  class  in  ceramics  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh.  Red  clay  exactly  like  that  used  by  the 
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A  Section  of  the  Brick  Built  Pavilion  of  the  Brooklyn  Baseball  Club. 


“My  opinion  is  people  will  have  to  scatter  more.  They  will 
have  to  put  up  their  buildings  to  cover  more  ground  instead 
of  running  them  up  so  high.  A  reasonable  height,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  ought  to 
satisfy  the  disposition  of  the  most  high  minded  builder  and 
it  would  certainly  insure  the  safety  of  the  property  and  its 


cupants.  .  , " 

“I  am  working  out  a  general  plan  for  building  bungalows. 

;s,  I  know  that  is  a  big  drop  from  a  skyscraper  to  a  bunga- 
sv,’  but  maybe  bungalows  will  prove  attractive  by  contrast. 
ie  man  who  occupies  an  office  in  the  top  of  a  high  office 
hiding  during  the  day  may  prefer  to  spend  his  nights  some 
tiere  near  the  earth.  With  transportation  facilities  at  the 
esent  high  state  of  efficiency  I  see  no  reason  why  men 
l0uld  not  build  bungalow  colonies  in  the  outlying  sections  of 
iy  city  and  it  is  upon  propositions  of  this  character  that  am 

iw  at  work. 

“I  would  build  them  of  some  form  of  burned  clay,  orn 
ental  brick,  decorative  terra  cotta,  with  walls-of  ^eproofing^ 
ich  material  enables  one  to  build  a  pretty  and  comfortab  e 
ime at  a  relatively  steal,  cost,  suitable  tor  use  tor  many 
ears.  The  cost  for  upkeep  is  small  and  the  appearance 


Greeks  is  employed.  Under  direction  of  Prof.  L.  L.  Winslow 
the  students  are  producing  remarkable  wares.  No  student  is 
permitted  to  copy  a  Greek  vase,  yet  Grecian  proportions  and 
lines  are  used  throughout. 

As  Grecian  methods  of  manufacture  are  employed,  the 
result  is  an  original  Greek  vase.  Each  student  works  out  his 
own  design,  trying  as  best  he  can  to  illustrate  a  myth  or  a 
scene  taken  from  the  life  of  a  god  or  a  hero.  After  the  form 
has  been  built  in  red  clay  and  decorated  in  black  silhouette  it 
is  fired  in  the  kiln  and  completed.  In  addition  to  acquiring 
skill  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  a  knowledge  of  History 
is  gained  by  the  students. 

Before  starting  on  the  Greek  vases  the  class  spent  consu 
erable  time  in  studying  and  making  Indian  pottery.  Clay  such 
as  used  by  the  Indians  was  employed  by  students,  and  the 
coils  of  clay  were  welded  together  with  slip,  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  water.  When  still  moist  the  designs  were  painted  and  the 
ware  was  fired  at  a  low  temperature. 


With  only  twelve  regional  banks  to  be  distributed  an 
iut  57  varieties  of  cities  wanting  one  it  was  a  foregone  con 
sion  that  there  were  going  to  be  some  disappointments. 


1 

SOME  DATES  IN  THE  BRICK  HISTORY  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 


By  Doctor  Sune  Ambrosiana,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 


Part  III. 

IF  WE  then  go  north  from  Germany  I  have  a  good  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  wall  in  Vendisk  bond  from  the  Gray 
Brothers’  Monastery,  in  Ribe,  Fig.  6.  It  is  a  court  yard 
interior  of  the  monastery.  From  this  brick  I  have  no  meas¬ 
urements,  but  from  Denmark,  as  from  other  places,  there 
is  presented  so  many  measurements,  that  one  can  with  cer¬ 
tainty  say,  that  the  wall  brick  in  general,  at  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  a  tendency  to  be  larger  than  it  was  before. 
I  shall  here  give  you  some  dimensions.  In  St.  Morton’s 
church  in  Randers,  29x15x10  cm.;  in  the  Alborg  Hellig  and 


Figure  6. 


monastery,  28x13x9  cm.;  in  Hellig  and  church  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  27x11x10  cm.,  and  in  the  buildings  walled  together 
with  the  monastery  the  stone  is  29x13x9  cm.  In  the  Alborg 
monastery  the  stone  is  yellow  and  red. 

All  the  buildings  named  are  erected  in  irregular  monk- 
bond.  Vendisk  bond  occurs,  however,  as,  together  with 
other  things  Fig.  6  shows,  in  several  places  in  Denmark. 
From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  found  several 


Figure  8. 


Figure  7 


Figure  9 
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wall  sections  in  Ystad  convent,  Fig.  7,  with  brick  of  unlike 
dimensions.  In  the  eastern  wing  the  brick  is  between  28 
and  30  cm.  long  by  4  by  9  cm.; in  the  northern  gable,  29x 
14x9  cm.,  and  in  monkbond.  As  an  example  of  the  estate 
architecture  of  Skane,  which  is  in  Vendisk  bond,  we  must 
name  Skarhault,  Fig.  8.  The  large  round  tower,  which,  by 
the  way,  reminds  strongly  of  north  German  fortress  towers. 


Figure  10. 


church  in  Upcala,  the  brick  is  31x13x9.5  cm.,  1  ig.  4,  to  the 
left;  in  the  porch,  Fig.  9,  somewhat  smaller,  29x14x8  cm. 
This  wall  is  quite  interesting.  Below  we  have  the  oldest 
brick  in  monkbond,  with  its  gable,  which  one  very  clearly  can 
follow.  It  happened,  no  doubt,  about  the  middle  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  that  a  new  rafter  with  small  towers  put  to¬ 
gether,  as  decoration,  was  erected.  Afterwards  it  was  changed 
again,  the  side  walls  were  heightened  and  the  rafter  received 
another  inclination.  The  last  time,  it  was  built  in  renaissance 
bond. 

The  most  magnificent  monument  in  Vendisk  bond,  in  Up- 


Figure  11. 

sala  is,  however,  the  two  west  towers  of  the  cathedral.  The 
photograph,  Fig.  10,  shows  the  appearance  of  the  west  facade 
before  the  last  restoration,  from  the  same  place  within  its 


Figure  12. 


is  erected  in  Vendisk  bond.  The  tower  in  the  middle  of  the 
facade  is  in  irregular  bond  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  the 
gable  shows  early  renaissance  decoration. 

In  the  upper  Baltic  sea  territory  the  brick  shows  the  same 
tendency  as  in  the  south,  to  be  larger.  From  the  eight-sided 
chapel  east  of  the  chancel  in  the  Abo  Cathedral,  I  haA  e 
noted  that  the  brick  is  31x15x8.5  cm.,  and  lies  in  monkbond. 
In  the  Swedish  side  the  measurements  do  not  run  so  large. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  southern  w-ing  of  the  Peasant 


area  where  later  has  been  arranged  plantations  in  front  of 
the  new  university  building.  The  section,  between  the  towers 
is  much  older  than  the  towers  themselves.  It  was  intended 
at  one  time  that  there  should  only  be  a  west  tower  to  the 
cathedral  but  the  plan  was  changed  and  it  was  decided  to 
erect  two  towers.  The  measurements  of  the  brick  in  the 
towers,  in  Vendisk  bond,  are  29x14x9  cm. 

In  general  the  towers  of  the  churches  and  other  stone 
houses,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  be 
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ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  in  Vendisk  bond.  There 
was,  for  example,  disinterred  some  years  ago  a  part  of  the 
excarp  wall  against  the  south  moat  of  the  old  castle  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  This  wall,  which  was  probably  erected  during  the 
time  of  Gustaf  Vasa,  was  in  Vendisk  bond,  Fig.  11.  Fig.  12 
shows  an  interesting  detail  of  this  wall,  that  is  to  say,  a 
staircase  leading  down  to  a  gate  in  the  moat.  In  the  walls 
can  be  seen  the  bond.  The  brick  is  quite  large,  30.5x15x9  cm. 
Penningby,  a  castle  near  Stockholm,  at  Roslagen,  Roland  has 
come  across  brick,  likewise  from  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  which  had  still  larger  dimensions.  We  have 
stone  of  about  28x14x8.5  a  10,  of  about  30x14x8.5  of  about 
29x14x6.5  and  of  about  33x14x9.  At  this  time  sections  of  the 
Gripsholm  castle  were  likewise  erected  in  Vendisk  bond  with 
large  red  brick. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FOUR  MILLION  A  YEAR. 


For  the  past  ten  years  progress  in  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
try  has  averaged  just  a  little  more  than  $4,000,000  a  year. 
That  is  a  pretty  healthy  growth  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  matter,  and,  though  we  are  accustomed  these  days  to 
speaking  glibly  of  big  figures,  when  we  come  to  mull  over  this 
steady  increase,  averaging  $4,000,000  a  year  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  it  shows  development  that  does  not  characterize 
every  industry  by  any  means.  From  $131,062,421  in  1903  to 
$172,811,275  in  1912  is  the  record  of  the  progress.  The  tabu¬ 
lated  figures  in  detail  are  as  follows: 

— Clay  Products,  1903  to  1912. — 


1903  . $131,062,421  ' 

1904  .  131,023,248 

1905  .  149,697,188 

1906  .  161,032,722 

1907  .  158,942,369 

1908  .  133,197,762 

1909  .  166,321,213 

1910  .  170,115,974 

1911  .  162,236,181 

1912  .  172,811,275 


It  will  be  observed  from  a  study  of  these  figures  year  by 
year  that  while  the  progress  has  averaged  a  little  above  $4,- 
000,000  a  year,  it  has  not  been  uniform  by  any  means.  The 
first  year,  for  example,  showed  a  slight  loss,  and  then  there 
followed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  gains  in  the  industry,  for 
in  1905  the  gain  over  1904  was  over  $18,000,000.  The  gain 
didn  t  stop  there  even,  but  in  the  next  year  there  was  a  gain 
of  $11,500,000.  Then  between  1907  and  1908  there  was  a  loss 
of  practically  $25,000,000,  carrying  the  industry  back  again  to 
practically  where  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  ten-year 
period.  This  was  the  biggest  setback  during  the  decade,  and 
was  more  than  twice  the  decrease  shown  in  1911  as  compared 
with  1910.  It  made  up  for  it  in  1909,  however,  by  an  increase 
of  over  $33,000,000  in  one  year,  and  this  was  followed  by  an¬ 
other  increase  in  1910,  after  which  came  that  $7,000,000  crimp 
of  1911,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  with  the  full  measure 
recovery  in  1912.  So  the  ten  years  show  some  remarkable 
fluctuations,  perhaps  due  in  part  at  times  to  too  many  new 
industries  and  too  much  production  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
clayworking  industry,  and  in  part  to  fluctuations  in  building 
operations  and  the  use  of  brick.  Both  of  these  have  had  a 
part  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  clayworking  industry  during 
the  past  ten  years.  However,  notwithstanding  these  factors 
and  the  various  ups  and  downs  of  the  industry,  the  progress 
has  averaged  a  little  better  than  $4,000,000  a  year  for  a  ten- 
}  ear  period,  and  that  is  a  mighty  cheerful  report  of  progress 
for  the  clayworking  industry  to  contemplate.  If  we  do  the 
same  thing  during  the  next  ten  years  we  may  say  “Well  done,” 
and  there  Is  every  indication  that  the  industry  may  do  even 
better. 


THE  PAVING  BRICK  INDUSTRY  OF  GERMANY. 


Abstracted  for  the  Clay-Worker  from  Deutsche  Toepfer  und 
Ziegler-Zeitung,  by  J.  J.  Koch. 


IN  the  German  language  the  word  “klinker”  is  to  a  great 
extent  misleading,  in  that  it  may  mean  a  very  hard  burned 
building  brick,  such  as  sewer  or  foundation  brick,  and 
then,  again,  it  may  mean  a  street  paving  brick,  therefore  it 
behooves  the  reader  of  German  literature  to  exercise  caution 
in  giving  credence  to  all  statements  found  in  such  papers 
when  reading  up  on  brick  in  a  general  way,  otherwise  great 
confusion  is  apt  to  arise  in  the  investigator’s  mind. 

The  main  issue  in  making  good  pavers  is  to  have  suitable 
material,  otherwise  all  work  done  is  a  waste.  The  chemical 
properties  and  physical  conditions  of  the  clay  must  be  just 
right.  The  clinkering  temperature  must  have  quite  a  lee  way 
from  the  fusion  temperature,  as  the  heat  must  be  raised 
slowly  and  evenly  to  the  vitrification  point  and  kept  there  for 
some  time.  The  burner  should  be  able  to  do  this  without 
causing  deformation  or  excessive  kiln  marks. 

To  some  extent  the  round  kilns  are  preferred,  owing  to 
cheaper  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  as  against  the 
square  or  oblong  kilns.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  in 
the  ordinary  top-fired  continuous  kiln  and  some  burners  are 
wedded  to  the  gas-fired  continuous  compartment  kiln,  claim¬ 
ing  that  increase  of  heat  can  be  created  faster  ,or  slower  as 
may  be  desired;  the  vitrification  temperature  be  maintained 
easily  for  any  length  of  time  and  finally,  better  or  proper  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  created  in  the  gas  kiln  rather  than  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  continuous  kiln.  The  German  paving  brickmaker  lays 
particular  stress  on  the  cooling  conditions,  or  rather,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  annealing  period.  In  handling  ordinary  down- 
draft  kilns,  round  or  square,  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
cleaning  out  furnaces  or  fire  boxes,  and  also  firing  same.  They 
work  on  one  furnace,  then  skip  one  and  so  on  alternately, 
claiming  that  if  handled  consecutively,  a  detrimental  cooling 
effect  would  take  place  in  the  kiln,  liable  to  chill  the  top  of, 
the  set  ware  and  lose  heat  at  the  same  time.  Of  vital  conse¬ 
quence  is  the  kind  and  grade  of  coal  employed  and  in  the 
kilns  (outside  of  gas-fired  kilns)  coal  is  used  which  has  a  long 
flame  but  does  not  rapidly  give  out  a  too  intense  heat,  it  being 
understood  that  the  ash  contact  is  not  detrimental.  With 
such  high  grade  coal,  continuous  compartment  kilns,  equipped 
with  grate  firing  systems,  are  in  use,  having  a  daily  minimum 
capacity  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  pavers.  However,  if  only  poor 
fuel  is  obtainable,  such  as  lignite,  peat,  etc.,  then  recourse 
must  be  had  to  a  gas  producer  and  gas-fired  compartment 
kilns,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  the  desired  heat  and  main¬ 
tain  the  same.  Such  last  mentioned  systems  are  in  use  with 
twelve  compartments,  having  each  5,000  to  6,000  capacity  as 
a  minimum.  The  quality,  quantity  and  cost  of  fuel  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  Euorpean  paving  brickmaker.  As 
to  whether  spent  heat  gases  should  be  taken  off  through  the 
crown  or  bottom,  is  still  a  debatable  question,  in  that,  both 
systems  have  their  staunch  friends  and  advocates.  It  is  the 
same  thing  with  the  setting  proposition,  presumably  there  are 
as  many  setting  plans  as  there  are  days  in  a  month;  it  largely, 
however,  is  more  a  question  of  difference  in  the  setting  of  the 
firing  holes  in  the  top-fired  continuous  kilns.  Then  the  spac¬ 
ing  for  the  larger  and  smaller  flues  or  ducts  for  the  fire  ducts 
must  be  carefully  proportioned  to  the  stack  power.  It  is 
nothing  unusual  to  find  an  A  No.  1  good  burner  fall  down  on 
his  burns,  on  a  new  plant,  even  though  the  clay  and  fuel  be 
alike  both  on  the  old  plant  and  the  new  and  principally  on 
account  of  different  ways  of  setting  the  bricks  in  turn  influ¬ 
encing  draft  conditions. 

Material  burning  red  to  dark  brown  and  also  other  ma¬ 
terial  burning  buff  to  greenish  yellow  are  used  for  paving 
bricks.  But  the  burning  conditions  for  either  type  are  radic- 


ally  different  and  it  may  easily  occur  that  a  certain  kiln  pro¬ 
ducing  phenomenally  good  results  on  one  type  of  clay  must 
prove  an  absolute  failure  with  the  other  type  of  clay. 

From  all  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  any  number  of 
combinations  may  exist  or  be  created,  either  for  better  or 
worse.  The  German  brickmaker  realizes  this  and  is  trained 
to  it  to  get  the  assistance  of  the  trained  or  rather  experienced 
technical  expert.  And  fortunately  for  him,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  expert  and  reliable  firms  to  whom  one  may  go  for 
advice  or  opinion.  They  will  tell  him  all  about  the  qualities 
of  his  clays,  outlined  process  of  manufacture,  develop  the 
burning  proposition,  analyze  your  proposed  kiln  and  fuel  prop¬ 
osition,  in  fact,  give  you  a  full  outline  as  regards  the  possi¬ 
bilities  and  probabilities  of  your  brickmaking  proposition.  Of 
course  such  advice  from  responsible  firms  cost  money,  but 
is  it  not  better  to  pay  such  fees  rather  than  jeopardize  the 
future  success  of  the  plant?  Say,  for  instance,  a  plant  has 
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vein  or  part  of  the  clay  field  that  was  left  out  formerly,  the 
bait  being  getting  the  clay  cheaper.  Or  he  may  find  that  the 
burner  has  been  trying  to  save  coal  and  labor  and  time.  So, 
while  on  the  face  of  it  economy  was  practiced,  yet  the  losses 
were  increased.  So,  with  all  that,  the  German  brickmaker 
goes  to  his  “Brickyard  doctor”  for  advice  rather  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  contend  with,  to  him,  unknown  factors,  to  provide 
the  remedies  for  his  troubles.  Thus  far  this  abstract  treats 
practically  of  the  use  of  shale  clays  for  pavers,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements,  made  by  “Schuenlioff”  at  the  main  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Brickyard  Proprietors  of  Germany,  in 
Cologne,  November  18,  1913,  are  quoted: 

“In  general  lime  is  taken  as  a  detrimental  admixture  of 
clay  or  as  an  impurity  in  clay,  and  yet  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  lime  is  added  to  the  clay  to  obtain  certain  specific 
results,  for  instance,  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  “Kera- 
mit”  pavers.  At  any  rate  it  is  shown  that  weather  proof 


A  Typical  American  Brick  Paved  Country  Road. 


been  running  successfully  for  years,  the  superintendent  leaves 
and  a  new  man  takes  his  place  but  does  not  deliver  the  goods. 
Does  he  experiment  to  find  out  where  the  trouble  is  and  prob¬ 
ably  lose  a  great  deal  of  money  by  experimenting?  No,  in¬ 
deed,  he  argues  thus:  There  must  be  a  change  of  conditions 
somewhere,  as  the  old  superintendent  obtained  good  results, 
and  the  new  man  consults  one  of  the  numerous  testing  firms 
or  laboratories,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  He  sends  them 
samples  of  both  the  old  and  new  material  in  the  raw  state 
and  burnt  state  as  well,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  a  com¬ 
plete  outline  of  manufacturing  as  well.  The  expert  may  find 
that  the  new  raw  material  is  different  from  the  old  clay  or 
that  the  burning  process  is  defective  and  suggestions  are  of¬ 
fered  as  possible  remedies.  The  new  superintendent  starts 
an  investigation  and  he  finds  that  the  clay  field  boss  has  been 
trying  to  slip  one  over  on  him,  in  that,  he  harvested  a  certain 


bricks  can  be  made  out  of  limy  clays  and  in  ‘Hungary’  millions 
of  street  pavers  are  made  annually  out  of  clays  to  which  lime 
has  been  added  artificially,  etc.” 

The  outline  of  the  normal  process  is  about  as  follows: 

“There  is  added  to  a  plastic  (fat),  sand  free  clay,  a  pre¬ 
determined  quantity  of  finely  pulverized  limestone  according 
to  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  clay,  to  1  cbm 
(1.308  cubic  yards)  clay  about  130  to  160  kg  (286  to  352 
pounds)  limestone.  However,  if  the  clay  itself  contains  lime 
naturally,  then  the  addition  of  the  limestone  may  have  to  be 
proportionately  cut  down  or,  if  necessary,  entirely  omitted. 
This  mixture  is  then  run  through  a  stiff  mud  machine  and  the 
issuing  bar  cut  into  so-called  ‘chunks.’  After  these  chunks 
have  been  dried  they  are  then  finely  ground,  which  should  be 
an  easy  matter.  This  resultant  clay  flour  or  meal,  is  then 
formed  into  bricks  on  a  hydraulic  press,  set  into  kilns  at  once 
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and  burned  to  perfect  vitrification.  They  are  sanded  and  rest 
upon  fireclay  plates,  every  so  and  so  many  courses.  In  burn¬ 
ing  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  heat  carefully,  as  sometimes 
a  difference  of  two  cones  may  result  in  either  soft  burns  or 
breaking  down.  The  lime  in  this  case  does  not  act  as  a  detri¬ 
ment  but  simply  as  a  fluxing  agent,  owing  to  its  firmly  ground 
condition.” 

The  manufacture  of  “Keramit”  pavers  has  for  years  been 
carried  on  by  wealthy  corporations  in  Hungary,  but  since  1909 
quite  a  number  of  factories  have  been  started  in  Germany. 
The  process  is  the  same  as  is  used  in  Hungary,  only  the  green 
product  when  set  in  the  kiln  is  boxed  in  with  fireclay  bricks. 
Per  thousand  they  bring  about  $50.50  and  are  contracted 
for  by  the  square  just  as  in  this  country.  These  “Keramit” 
pavers  have  an  excellent  reputation  for  wear,  in  that,  they 
are  very  tough,  non-absorbent  and  withstand  a  pressure  of 
3,000,  equivalent  to  6,600  pounds  per  0.155  square  inch,  or  42,- 
550  per  square  inch. 

The  analysis  of  the  best  quality  “Keramit”  pavers  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Ph.  Kreyling,  is  herewith  repeated: 


Si  02  . 54.11 

Al,  O, . 18.63 

Pe2  03  .  5.55 

Ca  O . 16.38 

Mg  O  . 4.52 

Alkalies .  0.81 


Before  closing  this  abstract,  it  is  desirable  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  action  of  sulphur  on  the  lime,  in  the  clay,  which 
subject  has  been  very  ably  written  up  in  Seger’s  works.  This 
sulphur  taken  up  by  the  lime,  retards  fusion  under  oxidizing 
condition,  hence  lime  in  a  red  burning  clay  may  induce  a 
more  brilliant  color  in  the  finished  ware.  Should  reducing 
conditions  occur,  at  the  proper  time,  then  the  sulphur  will 
leave  the  lime,  fluxing  occurs  and  the  resultant  lime  silicates, 
saddens,  or  tones  down  the  red  color.  With  the  “Keramit” 
pavers,  owing  to  the  high  lime  content,  this  sulphur  action 
and  re-action  is  more  marked,  hence  a  kiln  that  is  not  capable 
of  producing  reducing  conditions  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
for  any  period  of  time  and  intensity,  is  not  suitable  for  burn¬ 
ing  said  “Keramit”  pavers.  These  peculiar  conditions  relate, 
however,  only  to  fuels  containing  sulphur,  so  that  with  fuels 
not  containing  sulphur,  these  various  kiln  conditions  are  not 
necessary. 

Addenda. 

This  article  opens  some  very  decided  views,  for  instance: 

That  perfect  pavers  can  be  made  out  of  other  clays  than 
shales; 

That  stiff  mud  machines  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
making  pavers; 

That  good  pavers  may  be  made  on  dry  clay  machines  de¬ 
veloping  the  necessary  required  pressure; 

That  it  opens  up  a  new  field  of  development  for  the  use 
of  limy  (near)  clays; 

That  the  use  of  lime  added  produces  the  same  results  as 
the  lime  found  in  the  clay,  provided  the  conditions  are  the 
same. 

The  proposition  is  worthy  of  investigation  by  the  owners 
of  limy  (marley)  clays,  say,  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  parts  of 
Kansas  and  New  York,  as  it  opens  a  new  utilization  of  a  type 
of  clay  (that  has  been  shunned  where  possible)  to  make  a 
paver  that  is  very  tough,  absolutely  non-absorbent,  thoroughly 
weather  proof  and,  owing  to  its  resistance  to  wear  and  pres¬ 
sure,  practically  indestructible. 


It  may  take  a  lot  of  persuading  and  a  long  time  of  think¬ 
ing  and  planning  to  get  a  State,  county  or  community  to  build 
a  brick  paved  highway,  but  when  they  once  get  it  they  have 
got  something  that  will  stay  with  them  and  will  be  worth 
all  the  trouble.  Drive  that  point  home  when  opportunity 
offers  and  maybe  it  will  help  some. 


BRICK  ROADS  IN  HOLLAND. 


HAVING  made  somewhat  of  a  study  of  the  highways  of 
Holland,  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  wide 
discussion  on  roads  and  highways  in  New  York  State 
at  the  present  time,  a  brief  description  of  our  own  roads 
would  be  of  interest.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  cabinet  of  Holland  has  the  matter  of 
roads  under  his  control.  This  officer  is  the  Secretary  of 
“Waters taat”  (including  coast  defense,  traffic  of  all  kinds, 
roads,  etc.). 

Our  brick  roads  were  built  more  than  a  century  ago,  by 
Napoleon,  for  military  purposes,  when  Holland  was  conquered 
by  the  French.  These  roads  are  composed  of  “klinkers,”  a 
very  hard  brick.  They  are  so  hard  that  when  knocked  they 
sound  like  steel.  The  bricks  are  embedded  in  a  layer  of 
sand,  tamped  or  rolled  so  hard  that  a  steel  tool  is  required 
to  cut  a  bed  for  each  brick.  The  bricks  are  placed  as  shown 
in  the  cut.  The  crown  is  elevated  1/40  the  width  of  the  road. 

Repairs  are  frequent  because  of  the  movement  of  heavy 
trucks  and  machinery,  for  which  they  were  not  designed. 
These  repairs  are  attended  to  by  trained  Government  em¬ 
ployes  (paving  in  Holland  is  a  special  trade). 

A  road  which  is  considered  pretty  good  over  here  is  a 
combination  of  the  hard-baked  brick  and  crushed  stone.  In 
the  middle  of  the  road  is  a  narrow  path  of  brick,  and  on 
each  side  a  stretch  of  crushed-stone  road.  It  is  less  costly 
than  the  brick  road  and  its  endurance  is  very  fair.  The 


Method  of  Laying  Paving  Brick  in  Holland. 


cheapest  roads  are  of  gravel  and  only  built  where  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  classes  is  prohibitive. 

WILLIAM  HOEKER. 

24  Plaats,  The  Hague,  Holland,  Mar.  29,  1914. 

— Engineering  News. 


AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  experiment  in  government 
maintenance  of  interstate  highways,  now  being  under¬ 
taken  on  the  stretch  of  road  from  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be  well  under  way  before  the  assembling 
of  the  American  Road  Congress  at  Atlanta  November  9,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  made  by  the  American  High¬ 
way  Association,  today. 

Every  state  in  the  Union,  and  especially  all  the  farmers 
and  automobilists  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  experiment 
with  keen  interest  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot,  in  this  manner,  aid  in  making  the  road  im¬ 
provement  work  of  all  the  states  homogeneous. 

The  American  Highway  Association,  which  originated  the 
government’s  experiment,  has  already  taken  steps,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  American  Bar  Association,  to  make  the  road 
laws  of  the  different  states  more  uniform,  and  the  practical 
experiment  on  the  road  from  Washington  to  Atlanta  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  roads  themselves  more  uniform  and  bring 
about  continuity  in  improvement  and  maintenance. 

Three  automobiles,  purchased  by  the  American  Highway 
Association,  have  been  turned  over  to  the  engineers  assigned 
to  the  Washington-Atlanta  highway,  and  are  now  covering 


the  entire  stretch  of  mileage.  The  American  Highway  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which,  with  the  American  Automobile  Association, 
holds  its  annual  convention  under  the  general  title  of  the 
American  Road  Congress,  is  now  confident  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  maintenance  will  bear  full  fruit  before  November  9. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  tours  over  the  road 
to  the  congress  at  Atlanta.  Anticipating  that  the  congress 
will  be  the  largest  ever  held,  more  than  fifty  exhibitors  have 
already  applied  for  space  in  the  auditorium  in  Atlanta,  which 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  display  of  machinery  and  road 
material.  The  mayor  of  Atlanta  has  arranged  to  close  two 
of  the  streets  adjoining  the  auditorium  and  build  a  roof  over 
them  for  overflow  exhibits. 

The  county  commissioners  of  Georgia,  who  perfected  their 
organization  several  weeks  ago,  intend  holding  their  annual 
meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Road  Congress. 
The  American  Bar  and  American  Bankers’  Associations  will 
also  be  represented. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  CONDITION  of  the  common  brick  market  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  states  is  not  very  promising,  and  the 
brickmakers  are  very  pessimistic  as  to  future  develop¬ 
ments.  In  the  hollow  ware  line,  however,  there  is  a  better 
feeling,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  pessimistic  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  common  brickmakers  is  somewhat  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  hollow  ware  manufacturers,  inasmuch  as  hollow 
tile  walls  construction  is  a  strong  competitor  of  common 
brick.  In  face  brick  and  drain  tile  lines,  there  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  few  plants  that  are  making  a  specialty  of  that 
class  of  clay  products  are  busy  and  prospects  are  good. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Co.,  of  Seattle,  has  se¬ 
cured  an  order  for  a  million  paving  block  to  be  used  on  Third 
street  in  San  Francisco;  they  have  also  secured  the  contract 
for  paving  block  to  be  used  for  the  repaving  of  Second  ave¬ 
nue  from  Pike  street  to  Yesler  way,  Seattle.  The  old  paving 
brick  have  been  down  for  some  eighteen  years  and  were 
furnished  by  the  Old  Denny  Clay  Co. 

The  Industrial  Society  of  Beavers,  with  headquarters  in 
Vancouver,  propose  to  build  a  brick  and  tile  factory  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  large  sawmill  at  Battle  Ground.  They  will 
use  the  slabs  and  sawdust  from  the  mill  for  the  fuel  of  the 
brickyard,  and  the  power  of  the  sawmill  will  run  the  yard. 

A  new  pottery  has  been  started  at  Sellwood,  Oregon,  for 
the  making  of  jugs,  flower  pots  and  similar  articles.  The 
clay  is  shipped  from  western  Oregon. 

Mr.  Blaine  R.  Smith,  formerly  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Western  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Portland,  whose  plant 
was  bought  by  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Co.,  of  Se¬ 
attle,  has  been  elected  general  manager  of  that  company, 
taking  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller,  who  resigned  early  in  the 
year.  Mr.  Smith  has  moved  from  Portland  and  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Houlahan,  manager  of  the  Builders’  Brick  Co.,  of 
Seattle,  has  just  returned  from  a  six  weeks’  vacation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  their  greatly  increased  sales  of 
Denison  blocks,  and  the  inability  of  local  plants  to  furnish 
them  with  enough  of  such  blocks  for  all  demands,  the  Oregon 
Denison  Block  Co.,  of  Portland,  is  contemplating  the  erection 
of  a  new  plant  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Portland,  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  manufacturing  of  Denison  blocks. 

A  large  pottery  will  be  erected  at  Mollala,  Oregon.  An 
abundance  of  good  potters’  clay,  suitable  for  this  purpose,  has 
been  found,  and  a  site  has  been  secured.  The  plant  will  be 
in  operation  within  ninety  days.  The  specialty  goods  which 
will  be  manufactured  are  at  present  all  shipped  East.  It  is 
said  that  this  new  factory  will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  west 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  The  clay  here  is  reported  the  only 
clay  known  to  exist  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  will  be  suit¬ 
able  for  this  work. 

The  B.  C.  Pottery  Co.,  of  Victoria,  B.  C.,  has  started  opera¬ 
tion  with  their  new  plant  which  was  built  to  take  the  place 
of  their  old  plant,  destroyed  by  fire  last  November.  This  plant 


is  considered  to  be  the  most  up-to-date  sewer  pipe  plant  in 
western  Canada. 

Mr.  C.  T.  W.  Hollister  has  resigned  as  coast  manager  for 
the  Washington  Brick,  Lime  and  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  S.  Strong,  who  came  from  the  home  office 
in  Spokane.  Their  main  coast  office  is  at  Portland. 

The  Pacific  Face  Brick  C.o.,  at  Willamina,  have  started  up 
again  after  a  suspension  of  operation  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  clay  pit  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  put 
in  good  condition.  The  oil  equipment  at  the  kiln  has  been 
changed  from  gravity  to  pressure,  and  additional  air  com¬ 
pressor  installed.  Mr.  O.  K.  Edwards,  the  manager,  has 
moved  from  Portland  to  the  plant,  in  order  to  be  in  closer 
touch  with  its  operation. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Oudin,  of  the  American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of 
Spokane,  has  spent  his  winter  in  Honolulu,  and  has  returned 
via  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle,  to  Spokane.  His 
company  has  a  large  contract  for  furnishing  the  new  Daven¬ 
port  hotel  in  that  city.  SIWASH. 


THE  POTTER  PRISONER. 


WHENEVER  UNCLE  SAM’S  watchful  soldiers  along 
the  Mexican  border  find  any  of  the  members  of  the 
contending  forces  from  that  republic  across  the  line, 
the  latter  are  speedily  taken  into  custody  and  placed  under 


The  Potter  Prisoner  in  a  Mexican  Camp. 


guard,  after  being  deprived  of  their  arms,  if  they  carried  any 
across  in  their  hurry. 

Near  San  Diego,  Cal.,  the  United  States  has  established  an 
interne  camp,  in  which  are  confined  over  five  hundred  men, 
women  and  children  who  have  come  across  the  line,  violating 
the  neutrality  laws  by  entering  a  neutral  nation  under  arms. 
The  camp  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wire  fence,  and  sentries  walk 
their  beats  on  all  sides,  ever  watching  for  the  first  sign  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  to  get  away. 

Despite  their  enforced  confinement,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
camp  do  not  seem  to  be  worrying  themselves  very  much,  as 
they  get  their  three  meals  a  day,  with  tents  provided  for  their 
homes,  and  they  naturally  turn  to  their  old-time  trades  or 
employments.  So  one  visiting  the  camp  will  find  some  bak¬ 
ing  their  tortillas,  others  making  lace  or  still  others  forming 
rude  pots  and  bowls.  One  such  potter  was  baking  his  wares 
in  a  crude  oven  as  the  writer  came  near,  and  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  pose  beside  his  products.  He  secures  his  clay  from 
a  small  pit  nearby,  and  uses  only  his  hands  in  shaping  his 
bowls  and  jars.  The  sun  aids  the  kiln  to  do  the  work  of 
hardening  the  clay.  Among  his  fellow  prisoners  he  finds  his 
customers,  or  he  is  not  averse  to  selling  his  wares  to  the 
visitor  for  a  few  cents.  Such  a  purchase  has  its  interest  to 
the  collector  of  curios,  and  especially  is  it  of  interest  at  this 
time,  when  the  Mexican  situation  is  being  so  generally  con¬ 
sidered. 
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DRYING  OF  CLAY  WARES. 

By  Ellis  Lovejoy. 


Part  IX. 


ARTIFICIAL  DRYERS. 


AMERICA  LEADS  in  the  development  of  artificial 
dryers  for  clay  ware,  and  her  advance  in  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  clayworking  is  due  to  greater  need,  or  more 
properly,  to  greater  variety  of  needs.  A  need  leads  to  an  in¬ 
vention  to  supply  it.  No  two  clays  are  exactly  alike  and  in 
the  variety  of  clays,  America  has  all  the  needs  in  the  world. 
The  alluviums  of  the  coasts  border  and  overlap  the  tertiary 
and  cretaceous  deposits,  which  in  turn,  extend  to  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  shales,  adjacent  to  the  mountains  of  schists,  quartz¬ 
ites  and  hard  shales.  In  and  beyond  the  mountains  come 
the  rich  shales  and  fireclays  of  every  kind  laid  down  in 
Paleozoic  times,  and  these  overlap  the  calcareous  shales  of 
the  Devonian  age.  The  great  glacial  cap  stretches  in  a 
broad  belt  from  coast  to  coast,  nearly  three  thousand  miles. 
In  the  broad  valleys  are  the  deep  terrace  and  lake  deposits  of 


the  Champlain  period.  The  mountains  are  ribbed  and  seamed 
with  disintegrated  dikes  of  every  description.  In  the  Middle 
West  are  vast  deposits  of  white  cretaceous  clay,  overlapped 
by  tertiary  shales,  the  drying  difficulties  of  which  are  beyond 
the  ingenuity  of  the  dryer  man.  Over  the  plains  are  found  the 
wind-tossed  beds  of  loess,  and  the  troublesome  joint  clay.  In 
the  South  are  the  washings  of  the  continent,  ancient  and 
modern,  shales  and  alluviums,  kaolins,  Fullers  earths,  fire 
clays,  bauxite. 

The  development  of  the  dryer  is  also  influenced  by  cli¬ 
matic  conditions.  We  have  the  frozen  North  and  the  sunny 
South,  the  arid  plains  and  the  dripping  west  coast,  and  all 
kinds  of  climate  in  between. 

Fuel  also  must  be  considered.  In  a  smaller  country  the 
variation  in  cost  is  less  wide  than  in  our  broad  land  where  a 
difference  of  1,000  per  cent,  is  not  unusual.  In  the  coal  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  coal  and  clay  often  come  from  the  same  pit, 
the  cost  of  fuel  is  of  slight  consideration,  while  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  districts  it  must  have  every  consideration. 

High  priced  labor  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  develop  a  mechanical  operation. 

These  conditions  in  every  extreme  have  led  to  a  wide  de¬ 
velopment  of  mechanical  dryers. 

All  dryers  can  be  placed  in  two  general  classes: 


1.  The  periodic  dryer,  in  which  the  ware  is  stationary 
and  the  heat  and  circulating  air  are  brought  to  it. 

2.  The  progressive  dryer,  in  which  the  ware  is  being  ad¬ 
vanced  from  a  low  temperature,  usually  humid  zone,  to  a  high 
temperate  dry  zone. 

The  periodic  dryers  may  be  separated  into:  Floor 
dryers,  rack  dryers,  tunnel  or  compartment  dryers. 

The  progressive  dryers  are  limited  to  the  tunnel  or  com¬ 
partment  type. 

A  further  classification  introduces  the  source  of  heat  as 
follows: 

Combustion — - 

Introduced  direct. 

Radiation. 

Convection. 

Steam — • 

Direct  radiation. 

Indirect  radiation. 

Convection. 

Waste  Heat — 

Steam. 

Cooling  kilns. 

Burning  kilns. 

The  possible  variations,  the  combinations  and  the  modi- 


Figure  38. 


fications,  to  adapt  dryers  to  all  kinds  of  ware  and  all  varieties 
of  clays,  gives  us  a  long  list  of  artificial  dryers. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  a  full  description  and 
discussion  of  all  the  modifications,  but  instead  we  will  take 
up  the  general  types  and  follow  with  some  of  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  used  modifications,  but  we  will  not  attempt 
to  follow  any  definite  classification.  In  fact,  the  division  is 
not  always  sharply  drawn.  It  is  but  a  step  from  hot  floors 
to  ordinary  drying  floors  in  one  direction  and  to  radiated 
tunnel  dryers  in  the  opposite  direction.  Periodical  dryers 
in  some  instances  approach  very  closely  to  the  progressive 
type,  some  being  periodical  in  construction  and  progressive 
in  operation. 

General  Principles. 

Before  taking  up  the  individual  dryers,  we  wish  to  re¬ 
view  briefly  the  general  principles  of  drying  even  though 
we  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  a  previous  chapter. 

1.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  drying  cannot 
take  place  without  the  consumption  of  heat,  and  the  same 
amount  of  heat  is  required  in  every  instance  for  equal 
amounts  of  water  evaporated.  The  efficiency  of  a  dryer  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  application  of  the  heat. 

2.  Air  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  drying  in  a  strict 
sense.  We  speak  of  the  volume  of  air  required  and  it  is 
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convenient  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  we  use  air  in  drying, 
but  not  for  drying.  The  air  is  simply  a  vehicle  to  carry  away 
the  water  vapor,  or  more  properly  speaking,  it  is  used  to 
create  a  current,  or  a  draft,  to  sweep  away  the  moisture  vapor 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  air  ab¬ 
sorbing  vapor,  the  latter,  as  fast  as  it  forms,  displaces  air 
by  vapor  tension,  until  at  the  boiling  point  there  is  theoretic¬ 
ally  no  air  present  in  a  vessel  containing  the  boiling  water. 
Some  types  of  dryers  have  small  air  inlets  and  equally  small 
outlets  with  no  other  force  moving  the  air  than  natural  draft. 
Other  types  use  fans  to  force  the  air  in  through  large  ducts 
in  which  one  may  walk  without  inconvenience,  and  at  the 
exhaust  end  of  the  dryer  is  another  fan  drawing  away  the 
air  and  moisture  through  another  large  duct.  These  dryers 
may  have  equal  drying  capacity  yet  there  is  no  comparison 
in  the  volumes  of  air  passing  through  them. 

3.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  greatest  economy  will 
come  with  the  shortest  connection  between  the  source  of  heat 
and  the  drying  ware. 

A  direct  coal  fired  combustion  dryer  will  give  greater  re¬ 
turn  in  heat  than  a  dryer  in  which  the  fuel  is  used  to  gen¬ 
erate  steam  a  hundred  or  more  feet  away  and  the  heat  value 
recovered  from  the  steam  in  or  adjacent  to  the  dryer,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  combustion  gases  cannot  be  used  di¬ 
rect,  but  instead  the  heat  from  the  combustion  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  through  walls  thence  by  radiation  to  the  ware,  the 
amount  of  heat  which  may  be  led  to  the  ware  may  be  less 
than  by  the  more  complicated  steam  operation. 

4.  Meteorologists  tell  us  that  air  cannot  be  heated  by 
radiation,  but  becomes  heated  by  contact  with  hot  bodies 
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Oetcxif  Of  Piping 


Figure  39. 

(conduction),  and  the  movement  of  the  air  carries  the  heat 
from  place  to  place  (convection),  and  gives  it  up  by  con¬ 
duction,  to  the  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  They 
also  inform  us  that  heat  waves  radiating  from  a  hot  body  will 
raise  the  temperature  of  any  solid  body  with  which  they  come 
in  contact  without,  as  above  stated,  heating  the  intervening 
air.  The  Fery  pyrometer  is  perhaps  an  illustration  of  this. 
We  focus  it  on  a  glowing  body  in  the  center  of  a  kiln  and  it 
will  register  the  temperature  in  a  galvanometer,  but  instantly 
a  screen  is  intervened  the  temperature  drops  back,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  intervening  air  were  heated  by 
radiation  from  the  glowing  body.  We  sit  in  front  of  a  fire 
and  are  comfortable  so  long  as  a  screen  is  held  between  us 
and  the  fire  but  without  the  screen  our  face  will  burn.  It  is 
evident  that  the  burning  sensation  does  not  come  from  the 
air. 

5.  Dryers,  then,  must  be  constructed  to  get  the  air  in 
contact  with  the  heated  body  in  the  greatest  degree  and  then 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  ware  to  be  dried,  or  if  we  are 
relying  upon  radiation  from  the  hot  floor  to  the  ware  there 
should  be  as  little  movement  of  the  intervening  air  as  possible 
because  to  whatever  degree  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  hot 
body  and  ware  it  will  carry  away  heat  from  both,  but  .on  the 
other  hand,  after  the  heat  has  driven  the  moisture  from  the 
ware  there  should  be  a  current  of  air  to  remove  the  vapor. 
Herein  lies  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  air  required  for 
different  types  of  dryers.  In  one  type  the  air  is  heated  by 
contact  with  the  hot  body  and  is  then  brought  into  contact 
with  the  drying  ware.  In  the  other  type,  the  ware  is  heated 
and  the  water  evaporated  directly  by  the  heat  radiated  from 


the  hot  body  to  the  ware  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  maintain 
the  vapor  condition  and  sweep  it  away  either  by  its  own  ex¬ 
pansive  force  or  by  a  current  of  air. 

Floor  Dryers — Hot  Floor. 

Clay  wares  were  originally  dried  on  the  ground  without 
cover.  Shelter  was  next  provided  which  raised  the  drying 
space  to  the  dignity  of  a  floor.  It  was  but  a  step  farther  to 
provide  some  method  of  heating  the  floor  and  this  led  to  the 
development  of  modern  hot  floors. 

The  hot  floor,  so  called,  was  first  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fire  bricks  and  is  still  the  chief  drying  equipment  in 
such  factories.  It  consisted  of  a  floor  of  any  width  and  one 
hundred  feet  or  less  in  length.  At  one  end  was  a  firing  pit 
below  the  floor  level,  and  at  the  other  end  a  stack.  The  floor 
was  underlaid  by  a  series  of  parallel  flues  connected  directly 
with  coal-fired  furnaces  in  the  firing  pit,  and  with  the  stack 
by  a  cross  head  flue. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  the  floor,  it  was 
made  thicker  near  the  furnaces,  gradually  decreasing  in 
thickness  toward  the  stack.  The  flues  were  spanned  with 
bricks,  then  the  thickness  was  built  up  with  rammed  ashes 
and  paved,  or  with  rammed  crushed  furnace  slag  without 
paving,  or  with  concrete  finished  to  a  smooth  surface.  Even 
at  best  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  temperature  uniform 
nor  was  it  considered  desirable  to  do  so,  because  some  wares 


required  slower  drying  than  others  and  a  suitable  temperature 
for  all  the  product  could  be  found  on  such  a  floor. 

The  size  of  the  floor  per  thousand  bricks  depends  upon 
the  time  required  to  dry,  and  varies  from  700  square  feet  to 
1,250  square  feet. 

In  the  hand  molding  process  the  bricks  in  the  molds  are 
carried  by  boys  from  the  molder  and  are  dumped  flat  on  the 
hot  floor  just  as  common  bricks  from  soft  mud  machines  are 
placed  on  the  open  air  drying  ground. 

The  bricks  are  left  on  the  floor  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  or  until  dry  enough  to  repress.  If  they  show 
signs  of  becoming  too  dry  before  the  repressing  gang  gets 
them,  they  are  hacked  into  piles,  or  in  some  instances,  simply 
edged  up.  This  is  one  instance  where  the  drying  may  be 
retarded  by  edging  up  the  bricks,  where  usually  edging  is 
resorted  to  in  order  to  hasten  the  drying  process. 

Where  the  bricks  set  sufficiently  for  repressing  in  eight 
or  ten  hours  it  is  the  custom  for  the  molders  to  begin  work 
about  4  a.  m.  and  finish  their  task  by  noon,  while  the  re¬ 
pressing  crew  will  begin  at  noon  or  as  early  as  the  drying 
will  permit,  and  continue  until  the  day’s  output  is  complete. 

From  the  repress  the  bricks  are  again  placed  flat  on  the 
floor,  four  to  eight  high,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  com¬ 
pletely  dry,  when  they  are  taken  up  and  wheeled  to  the  kilns. 

The  tunnel  dryer  is  being  introduced  in  fire  brick  manu¬ 
facture,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  hot  floor,  and  in  fact  has  been 
in  use  on  a  few  yards  for  many  years.  It  is  used  for  the  re¬ 
pressed  product  and  for  any  struck  bricks  which  do  not  have 
to  be  repressed. 

The  advantage  of  the  open  floor  is  that  the  bricks  can  be 
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watched  and  repressed  when  in  the  proper  condition,  and  it 
is  retained  in  all  fire  brick  plants,  but  the  crude  direct  fired 
hot  floor,  expensive  in  fuel  consumption  and  at  best  not  very 
efficient,  has  been  replaced  by  the  modern  exhaust  and  live 
steam  heated  floor. 

Figs.  37,  38  and  39  show  a  section,  plan,  and  detail  of  a 
modern  hot  floor.  The  floor  is  divided  into  sections  so  that 
each  can  be  heated  independently.  It  has  a  base  of  concrete 
upon  which  are  laid  4-inch  hard-burned  drain  tiles  or  elec¬ 
trical  conduits  imbedded  in  and  covered  with  concrete,  which 
is  finished  to  a  smooth  surface,  with  the  tiles  as  near  to  the 
surface  as  practical. 

The  hot  floor  is  adapted  only  for  low  pressures  and  the 
size  and  number  of  tiles  under  the  floor  is  such  that  the 
steam  pressure  is  virtually  atmospheric  pressure.  Exhaust 
steam  is  used  during  the  day  and  low  pressure  live  steam  at 
night,  which  reaches  the  floor  at  a  gauge  pressure  less. than 
five  pounds.  The  main  header  is  connected  with  the  under 
tiles  by  %-inch  nipples  and  though  the  pressure  in  the 
header  be  five  pounds  the  drop  will  be  practically  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  in  the  tiles,  being  merely  sufficiently  in  ex¬ 
cess  to  carry  the  steam  to  the  exhaust  end  of  the  floor. 

The  tiles  have  a  grade  sufficient  to  carry  away  the  con¬ 
densation  and  the  floor  surface  follows  this  grade. 

In  modern  plants  there  is  a  second  slatted  floor,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  37,  upon  which  are  molded  and  dried  the  large  and 
intricate  shapes  which  require  careful  drying  treatment.  The 
temperature  is  lower  in  the  second  floor  and  the  ware  cannot 
come  in  contact  with  the  hot  radiating  floor.  Moreover,  the 
air  is  partly  saturated  with  moisture  from  the  ware  on  the  hot 
floor,  and  in  consequence  the  progress  of  the  drying  on  the 
second  floor  is  slower  and  safer. 

It  is  also  evident  that  all  ware  dried  on  the  second  floor 
is  without  expense  for  fuel  and  further  that  the  hot  floor  can 
be  kept  at  a  maximum  operation  on  ware  that  will  dry 
safely  under  such  conditions,  so  that  the  combination  of  a  hot 
floor  and  upper  drying  floor  is  an  economy  which  should  not 
be  neglected. 

In  a  number  of  yards,  waste  heat  is  drawn  from  the  cool¬ 
ing  kilns  by  a  fan  and  distributed  through  the  building  in 
galvanized  iron  pipe  so  that  blasts  of  hot  air  can  be  turned 
on  the  stacks  of  bricks  that  have  reached  a  drying  stage, 
where  they  will  stand  rapid  finish.  This  is  the  only  use  in 
fire  brick  plants  of  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  tunnel  dryer  in  the  fire  brick  factories,  a 
greater  use  of  this  valuable  heat  will  be  made. 

Hot  floors  are  sometimes  built  with  brick  flues  covered 
with  cast  iron  or  steel  plates.  The  steam  pressure  may  be 
so  low  that  the  leakage  through  the  lapped  joints  of  the 
plates  is  hardly  noticeable. 

The  use  of  hot  floors  is  not  uncommon  in  brick  and  tile 
plants.  The  bricks  may  be  handled  on  pallets  and  dumped 
directly  on  the  floor  as  with  fire  bricks,  or  they  may  be 
placed  on  foot  pallets  and  delivered  to  the  floor  by  lifting 
trucks,  the  bricks  remaining  on  the  pallets  until  dry— or  flat 
pallets,  lifting  cars  and  supporting  stanchions  may  be  used 
as  illustrated  under  air  drying,  or  the  dry  floors  may  be 
equipped  with  tracks  and  standard  dryer  cars.  The  latter, 
however,  would  hardly  be  considered.  The  hot  floor  is  not  the 
most  efficient  type  of  dryer,  and  if  a  car  equipment  is  to  be 
used,  a  better  type  of  dryer  should  be  adopted.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  hot  floor  is  that  it  lends  itself  readily  to  the  use 
of  pallets  and  lifting  trucks  or  lifting  cars.  A  good  feature 
of  it  is  that  after  once  in  full  operation  there  is  a  large  mass 
of  concrete  and  earth  heated  up,  which,  in  a  number  of  plants, 
suffices  to  carry  the  operation  through  the  night  without  the 
use  of  steam,  or,  in  other  words,  we  store  up  enough  heat 
in  the  day  time  to  run  the  plant  through  the  night. 

The  hot  floor  dryer  has  some  advantages  in  small  yards 
where  the  operation  is  not  continuous  throughout  the  year, 
and  where  no  waste  kiln  is  available,  but  is  hardly  to  be 
recommended  for  large  capacity  plants,  except  in  the  fire 


brick  industry,  where  it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  drying. 

Compared  with  other  types  of  modern  dryers  the  cost  of 
installation  is  low,  which  is  usually  a  consideration;  the  labor 
cost  is  not  excessive,  especially  in  small  yards  where  the 
distances  are  short;  a  combination  of  brick  and  drain  tile 
very  common  in  small  yards,  works  nicely  with  the  hot  floor, 
since  the  more  easily  drying  tile  may  be  dried  on  the  upper 
floor. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  UNIQUE  APPLICATION  OF  BRICK. 


BRICK  AND  other  clay  products  are  now  and  then  put 
to  some  unusual  and  out  of  the  ordinary  uses  and 
one  of  the  interesting  instances  of  this  kind  was 
found  this  spring  at  Shawnee  Park  in  Louisville,  where  the 


An  Unusual  Method  of  Preserving  an  Old  Tree. 

park  superintendent  was  using  brick  to  doctor  up  some  giant 
beech  trees,  which  are  a  part  of  the  park’s  beauty. 

The  snapshot  picture  shown  herewith  illustrates  the  most 
striking  of  these  repair  jobs  of  trees  with  brick.  There  were 
a  number  of  others  where  holes  and  cavities  at  the  base  of 
the  trees  had  been  cleaned  out,  filled  in  with  brick  and  then 
plastered  over  with  cement.  This  particular  tree,  however, 
had  been  long  neglected  and  had  developed  a  hollow  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  life  of  the  tree  was  in  danger.  They 
trimmed  out  all  of  the  dead  and  rotten  wood  from  this  hollow 
and  then  built  a  pier  of  brick  right  into  it,  laying  the  brick 
with  cement  mortar  and  finally  plastering  the  outside  over 
with  cement.  A  snapshot  was  taken  before  the  final  plaster¬ 
ing  over  to  show  in  more  detail  this  interesting  application 
of  brick  to  an  odd  purpose.  It  is  figured  that  it  will  not  only 
preserve  the  tree  from  further  decay  but  that  the  built-in 
brick  pier  will  help  brace  it  up  and  keep  it  standing  for 
many  years  beyond  the  time  it  would  have  stood  without  this 
repair. 


THE 
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By  C.  Q.  Elliott,  Consulting  Drainage  Engineer. 


AMONG  THE  COMMENDABLE  FEATURES  of  drain-tiles 
which  have  always  been  recognized  and  emphasized  by 
those  who  have  been  identified  with  the  underdrainage 
of  land  is  their  stability  and  lasting  properties.  Nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago  hard  buined  drain  pipes  were  discovered  in 
France.  There  is  no  record  of  the  time  when  they  were  placed 
in  the  ground,  but  their  salutary  effects  upon  the  land  were 
observed  many  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  drains. 
Various  forms  of  drains  made  of  burnt  clay  have  been  in  com¬ 
mon  use  in  Europe  since  1810  and  in  this  country  since  1835. 
As  far  as  known,  such  drains  have  sustained  the  reputation 
of  being  indestructible  in  the  soil,  when  made  of  well-burned 


clay. 


The  development  of  the  science  and  practice  of  under¬ 
drainage  during  the  half  century  just  past,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  characterized  by 
the  use  of  large  tiles  which  have  been  substituted  for  small 
open  ditches  as  drainage  outlets  for  large  farms,  and  in  many 
cases  in  public  drainage  districts.  In  carrying  out  drainage 
of  this  class  engineers  who  have  had  the  handling  of  such 
work  have  encountered  some  unlooked  for  difficulties  of  quite 
a  serious  nature  that  have  attracted  wide  attention. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  some  of  the  properties 
of  drain-tile  and  their  operation  in  the  soil,  upon  which  their 
value  for  drainage  purposes  depends.  At  one  time  the  idea 
prevailed  among  drainage  engineers  and  scientific  agricul¬ 
turists  that  tiles  should  be  porous  in  order  to  perform  their 
office  of  removing  surplus  water  from  the  soil.  Many  books 
in  which  the  subject  is  referred  to,  retain  the  term  “porous 
tile,”  and  men  who  have  obtained  their  knowledge  of  drainage 
from  books  cling  to  the  belief  that  porosity  is  an  essential 
property  of  drain  tile.  In  fact,  one  of  the  latest  books  on  civil 
engineering,  in  discussing  this  subject,  says:  “Tiles  now  on 
the  market  are  so  porous  as  to  offer  ample  opportunity  for 
water  to  enter  the  drains  through  their  walls.”  This  errone¬ 
ous  idea  doubtless  obtained  credence  from  the  observed  fact 
that  ordinary  clay  pipe  in  a  dry  state  absorb  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  from  which  it  was  assumed  that  water  will 
pass  from  the  soil  through  the  walls  of  the  pipe  and  thence 
through  the  drain  to  the  outlet.  It  is  well  understood  by  all 
practical  drainers  that  water  does  not  pass  through  the  walls 
of  so-called  “porous  tile”  in  any  appreciable  quantity.  Were 
this  the  case,  some  of  the  risks  attending  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  drains  in  unstable  and  soft  ground  would  be 
eliminated"  because  of  space  between  the  ends  of  the  tile  com¬ 
monly  called  joints  could  be  so  securely  closed  that  no  silt 
or  sand  could  enter  the  drain.  The  value  of  the  porous  prop¬ 
erty  of  tile,  could  it  be  secured,  was  recognized  as  early  as 
1840,  when  Josiah  Parkes,  consulting  engineer  for  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  made  experimental  tiles  with 
pinholes  through  the  walls  to  supply  the  desired  porosity. 
When  placed  in  the!  ground,  the  holes  quickly  filled  with  clay, 
and  the  porous  feature  so  much  desired  was  destroyed.  The 
fact  was  then  recognized  and  has  been  taught  since  by  prac¬ 
tical  drainers,  that  the  water  which  flows  by  gravity  through 
a  drain  enters  it  through  the  joints.  When  the  joints  become 
sealed  by  mineral  or  other  deposits,  as  sometimes  has  been 
the  case  in  certain  localities,  the  drains  become  inoperative 


and  have  no  value. 

In  recent  years  tile  from  12  to  36  inches  in  diameter  have 
been;  constructed  as  main  drains  for  large  areas.  It  is  not  now 
uncommon  to  find  the  mains  for  entire  districts  constructed 
of  tile,  so  that  when  supplemented  by  systems  of  lateral 
drains,  the  land  becomes  drained  in  the  most  complete  and 
efficient  manner  possible. 

The  development  of  this  modern  and  previously  untried 


method  of  draining  has  been  accompanied  in  some  instances 
by  a  failure  of  large  tile  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  super¬ 
incumbent  earth.  They  have  been  cracked,  crushed  or  other¬ 
wise  injured  in  a  manner  and  at  depths  which  it  has  been 
difficult  to  explain.  The  natural  inference  is  that  the  larger 
tiles  are  not  as  strong  as  the  smaller  ones,  because  the  depth 
at  which  the  former  failed  was  no  greater  than  that  at  which 
the  latter  successfully  withstood  the  earth  pressure. 

The  failure  of  a  few,  or  even  of  one  tile,  in  a  large  main 
will  result  in  large  damage  to  a  district  or  farm  besides  be¬ 
ing  in  many  cases  difficult  and  expensive  to  repair.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  such  work,  the  writer 
notes  that  in  one  county  in  Iowa  bids  will  soon  be  asked  for 
the  construction  of  four  large  drainage  systems,  in  one  of 
which  there  is  a  continuous  drain  of  36-inch  tile  2,450  feet 
long,  averaging  8.5  feet  deep;  in  another,  one  of  7,450  feet  of 
32-inch  tile,  averaging  8  feet  deep;  and  still  in  another,  1,370 
feet  of  24-inch  tile,  averaging  7.6  feet  deep.  It  is  readily  seen 
that  should  a  single  tile  in  one  of  these  mains  fail,  the  effi- 
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ciency  of  the  entire  system  of  lateral  drains  which  depend 
upon  the  mains  for  the  discharge  of  their  waters  would  be 
seriously  impaired.  The  fact  that  failures  of  drains  of  this 
class  have  occurred  is  sufficient  reason  for  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  engineer  and  landowner  alike  whenever  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  drains  of  this  magnitude  is  proposed. 

The  need  of  a  careful  investigation  of  this  subject  has  been 
felt  by  all  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  advance  move¬ 
ment  in  drainage,  and  especially  by  engineers  who  are  called 
upon  to  design  drainage  systems  or  to  inspect  and  pass  upon 
the  quality  of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  at  Ames,  la.,  for  pub¬ 
lished  results  of  quite  complete  tests  of  drain  tile  and  sewer 
pipe,  together  with  an  investigation  of  pipe  which  will  meet 
the  various  conditions  to  which  they  may  be  subjected. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  subject  a  number  of  examples  of 
failures  are  quoted,  their  location  given  and  the  condition  of 
the  pipes  which  were  examined  is  described.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  sewer  pipe  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
failures  recorded,  sufficient  in  fact  to  induce  city  engineers  to 
exercise  extreme  caution  in  selection  of  pipe  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  depth  at  which  they  are  to  be  placed.  Mr. 
J.  N.  Hazelhurst,  engineer  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  is  quoted  in  the 
bulletin  as  follows:  “It  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that  if  care¬ 
ful  investigations  were  made  of  pipe  sewers  of  the  larger 
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sizes,  an  enormous  amount  of  pipe  would  be  found  to  ba 
cracked  and  it  is  only  when  a  pipe  is  so  badly  broken  as  to 
collapse,  that  official  attention  is  given  and  reports  insisted 
upon.  The  writer  is  of  the  firm  belief  that  under  normal 
conditions  the  use  of  unprotected  vitrified  clay  sewer  pipes 
should  be  limited  to  and  including  15-inch  diameter.” 

The  examples  of  sewer  pipe  failures  cited  in  the  bulletin 
support  the  contention  expressed  above.  It  is  observed  that 
in  the  larger  number  of  cases  the  pipes  are  found  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  cracks  but  still  perform  their  office  as  sewers  and 
drains.  In  cases  where  one  pipe  collapses  and  obstructs  the 
drain,  many  others  are  found  which  are  cracked,  but  still 
serve  their  purpose. 

The  failures  of  large  drain  tile  are  similar  in  character, 
cracked  lengths  being  in  all  cases  far  greater  in  number  than 
those  which  were  crushed  completely.  The  pipe  are  of  good 
merchantable  grade  and  as  far  as  known  were  laid  ordinarily 
well. 

In  the  tests  that  were  made,  some  useful  and  hitherto  un¬ 
suspected  facts  have  been  brought  out  which  will  be  'helpful 
to  engineers,  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  pipe  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  permanency  of  large  drains.  For  instance,  pipes 
placed  in  wide  ditches  which  required  the  filling  of  loose  earth 


Testing  Pipe  on  Plant  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. 


in  considerable  quantity  at  the  sides  are  subject  to  greater 
pressure  per  lineal  foot  and  are  more  liable  to  break  than 
when  placed  in  ditches  which  are  no  wider  than  t'he  outside 
diameter  of  the  pipe.  It  is  shown  that  the  weight  upon  the 
pipe  for  a  given  kind  of  filling  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
width  of  the  ditch,  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  height  of 
filling  to  the  width  of  the  ditch. 

Passing  over  many  interesting  features  of  the  tests  which 
relate  to  the  causes  of  failures  that  are  noted  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  a  standard  strength  of  pipe  which  would  meet 
the  requirements,  the  following  conclusions  which  are  of  vital 
practical  interest  to  manufacturers  and  users  of  pipe  are 
deduced: 

(1)  The  principal  cause  of  cracking  of  drain  tile  and 
sewer  pipe  in  ditches  is  simply  that  as  at  present  manufac¬ 
tured,  sizes  larger  than  15-inch  diameter  are  very  generally 
too  weak  to  carry  the  weight  resting  upon  them  from  more 
than  a  few  feet  depth  of  ditch  filling; 

(2)  In  many  cases  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  prevent 
cracking  of  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  as  at  present  manu¬ 
factured  by  any  reasonable  amount  of  care  in  bedding  and 
laying  the  pipe  and  refilling  the  ditches.  A  material’  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  carrying  power  of  the  pipe,  however,  can  be  made 


by  proper  care  in  bedding  and  laying. 

The  breaking  tests  disclose  one  element  of  weakness  which 
is  of  particular  importance  to  all  concerned  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  use  of  clay  pipe  for  which  no  remedy  has  yet  been 
proposed,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  strength  in 
tiles  of  the  same  lot  and  apparently  of  the  same  quality.  For 
example,  the  test  of  thirty-seven  samples  of  vitrified  drain 
tile  from  the  same  factory  showed  a  bearing  strength  rang¬ 
ing  from  1,200  to  1,700  pounds  per  lineal  foot,  with  occasion¬ 
ally  a  pipe  which  failed  under  a  pressure  of  840  pounds,  and 
another  at  880  pounds.  The  average  of  the  entire  lot  is  1,430 
pounds.  A  high  average  does  not  eliminate  the  risk  which 
would  attend  the  use  of  a  few  weak  tile  in  a  lot  of  good  ones. 

The  absorption  test  seems  to  offer  no  definite  criterion  of 
strength,  for  pieces  which  broke  at  840  pounds  showed  a  6.9 
per  cent,  absorption,  while  the  one  wffiich  broke  at  1,040 
pounds  showed  2.9  per  cent,  absorption.  Examples  of  clay 
tile  are  given  testing  4.8  per  cent,  absorption  resisting  1,710 
pounds  pressure,  and  another  showing  18.5  absorption  resist¬ 
ing  1,700  pounds  pressure.  As  a  rule,  however,  pipes  which 
show  a  low  per  cent,  of  absorption  are  much  stronger  than 
those  which  have  a  high  per  cent,  of  absorption. 

The  need  of  some  method  of  testing  pipes  that  were  to  be 
placed  in  deep  ditches  was  appreciated  several  years# ago, 
when  large  pipe  were  first  introduced  for  drainage  purposes 


in  Colorado.  The  accompanying  photograph  represents  the 
manner  of  testing  pipe  used  in  1909  by  Mr.  Albert  Beymer  at 
Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  Representative  tile  were  tested  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  by  placing  a  platform  upon  the  top  of  the  pipe,  upon 
which  iron  castings  were  loaded  until  fracture  of  the  pipe 
took  place.  The  weight  of  the  iron  was  then  determined  by 
scales.  While  this  method  was  crude  and  slow,  it  assisted 
the  inspector  of  pipe  in  the  selection  of  the  best  tile  turned 
out  by  the  factory. 

Some  convenient  and  accurate  device  or  plant  is  required 
where  tile  are  to  be  thoroughly  and  systematically  tested  for 
strength.  The  tests  described  in  the  bulletin  before  named 
were  made  on  the  Ames  testing  machine,  which  was  devised 
at  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  at  Ames,  la.  (Fig.  1). 
The  tile  to  be  tested  is  placed  upon  its  side  in  a  bed  of  sand 
and  pressure  is  applied  on  the  top  by  means  of  a  jackscrew 
turned  by  a  hand  lever.  The  pressure  is  transferred  by  a 
lever  to  the  base  of  a  platform  scale,  and  measured  in  pounds. 
In  the  smallest  size  of  machine  the  pressure  is  conveyed  di¬ 
rect  to  the  platform  of  the  scales.  These  machines  are  made 
in  three  sizes,  and  estimated  to  cost  $95.00,  $40.00  and  $20.00 
respectively,  exclusive  of  the  2,000-pound  platform  scales, 
which  are  an  essential  part  of  each  machine.  Another  device 
for  testing  drain  tile  used  in  the  Laboratory  of  Applied  Me¬ 
chanics  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  more  simple  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Duff  A.  Abrams,  the  designer  of  the  machine, 
gives  a  more  definite  index  of  the  strength  of  the  material. 
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the  length  of  the  tile  along  the  top  and  bottom.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  embed  the  tile  in  sand  and  thus  supply  conditions 
as  nearly  identical  as  practicable  with  those  to. which  the 
pipe  is  subjected  in  the  ground.  The  bottom  of  the  tile  rests 
lengthwise  on  two  half-rounds  of  hard  wood,  2  inches  apart, 

!and  the  pressure  at  the  top  is  applied  along  the  medial  line  of 
the  tile  by  means  of  a  block  covered  with  cushions  made  of 
rubber  lined  fire  hose.  The  machine  weighs  about  225  pounds 
and  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  $25.00.  It  commends  itself  on 
account  of  its  adaptability  to  tile  yard  or  field.  The  writer 
suggests  that  tile  manufacturers  investigate  the  merits  of 
both  Iowa  and  Illinois  machines,  learn  the  manner  of  using 
them  and  select  one  of  them  for  conducting  experimental 
tests  of  the  strength  of  the  tile  with  which  they  are  supplying 
their  customers. 

As  the  result  of  investigations  so  far  made,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  called  upon  to  increase  the  strength  of  large  tile  and 
at  the  same  time  devise  some  method  of  making  them  uni¬ 
form  in  quality,  otherwise  each  piece  must  be  tested  before 
being  placed  in  any  trench  where  it  will  be  subjected  to  heavy 
pressure.  The  cause  of  failure  can  be  ascertained  and  an¬ 
alyzed  after  the  piece  has  been  broken,  but  the  inspector 
wants  some  method  by  which  he  can  decide  in  advance  what 
individual  pieces,  if  any,  he  shall  reject  in  a  lot  of  merchant¬ 
able  tile.  In  practice  it  would  seem  best  to  test  one  apparent¬ 
ly  representative  sample  of  each  lot,  and  reject  temporarily 
all  pieces  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  inspector,  are  open 
to  criticism  when  compared  with  the  sample  which  was  tested. 
The  doubtful  ones  may  then  be  tested  individually  to  elimi¬ 
nate  those  which  are  unsafe  to  use.  Manufacturers  of  pipe 
should  not  cease  their  efforts  until  they  have  fully  met  the 
new  conditions  which  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
advance  in  drainage  methods.  The  permanency  of  drains  is 
a  too  important  factor  in  the  development  of  our  country  to 
be  jeopardized  by  the  use  of  pipes  which  are  not  suited  to  the 
position  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 
NORTHWEST. 

!.  — 

N  ACTIVE  SEASON  is  getting  under  way,  al¬ 
though  it  is  being  hindered  somewhat  by  con¬ 
siderable  rain  during  the  present  month.  This 
has  checked  projects  under  way  and  has  tended 
to  delay  others  not  started  until  steadier 
weather  is  at  hand.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  larger  volume  of  good  building  in  sight 
at  this  writing  than  has  been  the  case  in  many  years,  and 

[it  is  to  be  emphasized  that  it  is  good  building.  There  is  not 
as  much  of  the  imitation  construction,  in  the  way  of  cement 
blocks  or  poured  concrete  for  smaller  buildings  nor  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  for  the  larger  structures.  Of  the  large  build- 
.  ings  in  view  for  the  Twin  Cities  at  this  time,  including  sev- 
•  eral  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  or  more  stories,  there 
is  not  a  straight  reinforced  concrete  structure  among  them. 
Steel  frame,  with  hollow  clay  tile  fireproofing  is  being  used 
instead,  and  the  builders  will  have  all  the  assurance  that 
f  comes  with  using  materials  of  known  reliability. 

The  spring  season,  which  opened  officially  with  the  month 
of  May,  had  but  few  labor  difficulties  to  hold  things  back. 
There  were  a  few  instances  where  one  or  two  trades  struck, 
but  they  were  not  general  nor  did  they  amount  to  a  great 
deal,  and  the  outlook  for  a  good  season  is  therefore  quite 
satisfactory. 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact  to  know  that  the  agitation  for 
fireproof  construction  is  bearing  fruit  steadily,  although  not 
in  such  volume  as  the  situation  justifies.  But  the  reports  of 
building  departments  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Northwest 
from  year  to  year  show  an  increasing  number  of  fireproof 
constructed  buildings,  and  a  decreasing  volume  of  inflammable 


structures.  In  the  smaller  towns  the  gain  is  not  as  steady 
nor  as  consistent,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  tendency  to  replace  frame  construction  with  brick,  and 
often  fireproof  construction  as  well.  The  principal  obstacle 
is  the  belief  that  fireproof  construction  is  relatively  so  much 
more  expensive  than  frame.  It  will  take  persistent  work  to 
overcome  this  belief. 

William  D.  Gates  recently  addressed  the  Minneapolis 
Architectural  Club  and  the  Gargoyle  Club  of  St.  Paul  upon 
the  subject  of  terra  cotta  and  pottery.  Numerous  lantern 
slides  were  used  to  illustrate  the  use  of  terra  cotta  in  artistic 
development. 

Harold  Johnson,  of  Minneapolis,  delivered  an  address  on 
hollow  tile  fireproof  construction  in  the  engineering  building 
of  the  state  university  in  Minneapolis,  before  students  and 
others  interested,  May  5.  Mr.  Johnson  is  an  interesting 
speaker,  and  is  well  informed  upon  clay  and  tile  subjects. 

The  Nelson  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn., 
has  recently  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  $50,000  capital, 
shares  of  $100  par  value  each.  The  incorporators  are  Carl  A. 
Swenson,  Edward  Olson  and  Peter  Jensen,  of  Albert  Lea, 
Minn.,  and  Herman  A.  Nelson,  of  Rolfe,  Iowa. 

The  Mankato  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  North  Mankato, 
Minn.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation,  with  $50,000  capital. 
William  E.  Stewart,  S.  Stewart  and  Wallace  M.  Wells  are 
the  incorporators. 

The  St.  Paul  Association  of  Commerce  went  on  record  as 
urging  the  use  of  local  made  brick  in  all  public  work,  wher¬ 
ever  possible. 

Freight  shipments,  in  and  out,  of  building  materials  show 
a  marked  increase  in  tonnage  over  a  year  ago,  thereby  point¬ 
ing  to  the  decided  improvement  in  building  conditions  gen¬ 
erally. 

Some  Good  Brick  Jobs. 

Kirby  T.  Snyder,  architect,  Minneapolis,  has  plans  for 
several  modern  school  houses,  always  of  brick  construction. 
He  has  a  $20,000  building  for  Clarissa,  Minn.,  and  a  $50,000 
building  for  Baudette,  Minn.  The  latter  city  was  swept  by 
forest  fires  several  years  ago,  and  can  appreciate  the  worth 
of  brick  as  a  fireproof  material.  A  handsome  brick  building 
is  also  being  erected  on  his  plan  in  St.  Francis,  Minn. 

An  addition  is  to  be  erected  to  the  home  for  aged  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  conducted  by  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  Kees 
&  Colburn,  of  Minneapolis,  are  the  architects.  The  building  is 
to  cost  $50,000. 

Peter  E.  Stenger,  of  St.  Paul,  has  the  contract  to  erect  a 
handsome  brick  residence  for  Charles  Beckhoefer,  on  Summit 
avenue,  near  Chatsworth  street,  to  cost  about  $25,000. 

Paul  Bloomburg  has  let  the  contract  to  C.  E.  Hagstrom  & 
Company,  Plymouth  building,  Minneapolis,  to  erect  an  apart¬ 
ment  building  of  twenty-five  suites,  at  911  Seventh  avenue. 
South,  to  cost  $40,000. 

E.  H.  Sund,  architect,  Minneapolis,  has  plans  for  a  modern 
brick  hospital  building  to  be  erected  at  Dawson,  Minn.,  for 
Dr.  Stemsrud  and  Dr.  Johnson.  It  will  be  35x71,  two  stories. 

The  Palace  Building,  Minneapolis,  now  a  ten-story  white 
enameled  brick  structure,  is  ultimately  to  be  raised  to  seven¬ 
teen  stories.  Because  of  the  agitation  to  limit  building  heights 
to  140  feet,  or  about  ten  stories,  a  permit  was  recently  taken 
out  for  an  additional  nine  stories,  but  jvork  is  not  to  proceed 
for  some  time — just  when  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  time. 
The  same  cause  has  prompted  action  in  several  other  struc¬ 
tures  which  might  not  otherwise  have  been  started  quite  so 
soon. 

St.  Stephen’s  Roman  Catholic  parish,  Twenty-second  street 
and  Clinton  avenue,  Minneapolis,  is  about  to  erect  a  modern 
brick  school  building,  20x116  feet,  on  plans  by  E.  J.  Donahue, 
architect,  St.  Paul.  It  will  cost  about  $50,000. 
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THIS  IS  THE  FOURTH  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  CLAY-WORKER  BY  ANTON 
VOGT,  COVERING  EVERY  PHASE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SEWER  PIPE,  INCLUDING  RAW  MATE¬ 
RIALS,  THE  MAKING,  DRYING,  SETTING,  BURNING,  COOLING  AND  LOADING. 


Part  IV — Burning. 


THE  BURNING  OF  Sewer  Pipe  is  an  Art,  so  is  any 
kind  of  clay  burning,  but  in  the  writer’s  judgment 
sewer  pipe  burning  is  more  complicated  than  burning 
other  clay  ware  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  to  be  burned 
harder  than  most  any  other  clay  ware,  made  of  the  same 
material,  except  paving  brick,  and  because  pipe  are  hollow 
and  therefore,  easily  get  out  of  shape  if  overburned.  Other 
hollow  ware,  such  as  hollow  brick,  flue  lining,  fire  proofing 
and  drain  tile,  are  not  burned  so  hard  as  pipe  and,  therefore, 
the  burning  of  such  ware  is  not  so  difficult. 

Sewer  pipe  burning  has  to  undergo  the  same  stages  as 
brick  burning;  namely: 

Watersmoking,  Oxidation  and  Vitrification. 
Watersmoking. — By  watersmoking  we  mean  not  exactly 
what  we  say,  the  word  watersmoking  is  not  found  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  it  is  an  erroneous  expression  and  still  all  clayworkers 
know  what  it  means.  It  means  the  drying  out  of  the  water 
that  could  not  be  expelled  in  the  dryer  or  on  the  drying  floor. 
The  term  watersmoking,  no  doubt,  was  adopted  because  we 
expel  the  water  left  in  the  ware  set  into  the  kiln  with  heat 
generated  by  slow,  small  fires  that  barely  smoke  and  there 
you  are,  saying:  Watersmoking. 

When  starting  the  fires  for  watersmoking  it  is  practice  to 
give  the  kiln  full  draft  in  order  to  move  the  moisture  out  of 
the  kiln  as  fast  as  possible,  but  the  writer  has  found  many 
times  during  his  many  years  of  pipe  burning,  that  when  pipe 
craze,  fires  with  reduced  drafts  have  given  better  results, 
overcoming  the  crazing.  This  trouble  occurred  with  the 
larger  pipes  only,  they  were  set  next  to  the  first  circle  in 
front  of  the  bags,  and  naturally  were  too  close  to  the  fires 
for  that  particular  clay. 

Before  the  writer  took  charge  of  these  kilns,  the  18,  20,  22 
and  24-inch  pipes  on  top  came  out  crazed  in  every  kiln  and 
were  put  into  the  second-class  pile,  which  was  big  enough 
already.  That  was  at  the  Montague  &  Company’s  plant  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.”  Arriving  there,  I  found  about  twelve 
kilns  in  full  fire,  the  burner  who  was  to  leave,  letting  the  kilns 
“hang  on”  to  make  it  as  hard  as  possible  for  me.  They 
were  setting  eighteen  kilns  per  week  then  and  there  were 
twenty-two  kilns  on  fire  out  of  twenty-five.  It  was  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  three  kilns  set  a  week  before  were  still  burning.  The 
firemen  were  all  colored  and  they  expected  that  I  would  have 
trouble  and  I  could  see  them  talking  together  behind  the 
kilns,  hiding  their  diabolic  smiles  within. 

The  fires  in  the  kilns  set  Friday,  and  the  fires  started 


about  eighteen  hours  before  my  arrival  were  burning  rapidly; 
there  was  a  big  pile  of  coal  way  behind  the  bearing  bar  and 
when  they  fired  they  put  on  two  large  shovels  full  of  coal, 
making  entirely  too  much  heat  at  that  stage.  I  knew  then 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  crazing.  Of  course,  I  could  not 
remedy  much  in  the  kilns  on  fire,  and  after  being  up  all 
night  Saturday,  all  day  and  all  night  Sunday  and  all  day 
Monday,  I  managed  to  finish  and  salt  all  the  hot  kilns  and 
heating  up  the  rest.  When  the  three  kilns  set  Monday,  were 
ready  to  light,  we  started  the  fires  outside  of  the  fireholes, 
bending  old  sheet  iron,  forming  a  hood  over  the  fires.  The 
idea  was  to  get  the  fires  further  away  from  the  pipes.  The 
draft  we  reduced  one-half  and  lighting  only  half  of  the  fire- 
holes  (every  other  one)  the  first  night. 

Next  morning  we  started  two  more  every  six  hours  until 
all  were  burning.  Then,  when  the  pipes  were  dry,  the  fires 
were  left  to  burn  out  to  live  coal  and  these  were  shoveled 
behind  the  bearing  bars  and  the  slanting  grate  bars  were  put 
in  and  started  to  heat  the  kilns.  This  was  the  remedy  to 
stop  the  crazing. 

Mr.  Montague  was  taking  a  vacation,  the  kiln  reports 
were  mailed  to  him  every  day,  the  average  of  number  one 
pipe  was  98  per  cent,  and  upon  his  return  he  shook  hands 
with  me,  the  glad  hand,  and  said:  “You  are  doing  fine,  it 
will  be  $10.00  more  per  month  from  now  on.” 

Another  time  the  company  had  an  order  for  Norfolk,  Va., 
for  a  big  lot  of  sewer  pipe,  including  many  hundred  of  4  on 
8,  6  on  8  and  8  on  8  Y  and  T  branches,  and  they  were  waiting 
for  them.  Before  I  came,  they  tried  to  set  a  few  kilns  with 
nothing  but  branches  and  by  their  faulty  firing  they  lost  a 
good  many,  those  close  to  the  fires  being  badly  crazed  and 
cracked  and  they  would  not  do  for  shipping. 

I  got  a  roll  of  wrapping  paper,  set  about  three  kilns,  noth¬ 
ing  but  branches,  and  they  were  pretty  green  yet.  I  had 
one  of  my  boys  go  into  the  kiln  through  the  fireholes  and 
hang  that  wrapping  paper  over  the  first  circle  of  the  branches, 
using  pins  to  fasten  the  paper.  Everybody  laughed,  but  it 
proved  that  who  laughs  last  laughs  best.  Everyone  of  those 
branches  came  out  first  class.  The  paper  protected  them, 
burning  up,  of  course,  after  the  branches  were  dry  and  warm, 
ready  to  heat  up. 

Another  time,  they  wanted  a  lot  of  large  branches  and  I 
took  special  pains  to  get  them  out  good,  firing  as  stated  above 
in  watersmoking  and  firing  wide  open  and  slow,  fireglazing 
the  ware  with  a  soaking  heat  before  glazing  and  when  draw¬ 
ing  the  kiln  there  was  a  beautiful  glaze  on  the  branches  and 
not  a  crack,  not  a  flaw. 

Every  day  about  11:30  a.  m.,  Mr.  Montague  would  come 
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through  the  kilns  with  his  manager,  Mr.  Blair  Finley,  and, 
stopping  at  the  kiln  mentioned,  he  smiled  and  said:  “Vogt, 
where  have  you  learned  to  burn  sewer  pipe?’’  I  told  him  I 
was  only  doing  my  duty,  taking  special  care,  and  was  trying 
to  do  still  better. 

“Come  to  the  office  and  get  you  a  new  hat.”  I  went  to 
take  the  kiln  records  in  the  evening  and  he  wanted  to  hand 
me  $5.00  for  a  new  hat.  I  refused  to  accept  it,  but  he  in¬ 
sisted  upon  my  taking  it,  and  I  said  that  I  had  plenty  of 
hats  and  caps,  but  my  wife  would  need  a  new  hat,  and  he 
said:  “Go  ahead,  that’s  very  nice  of  you.” 

“Thank  you,”  I  replied. 

To  resume  our  subject:  Watersmoking,  experience  has 
proven  that  a  reduced  draft  in  that  stage  of  the  game  dries 
large  pipes  more  safely  than  full  draft. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  method  is  contrary  to  natural 
law.  It  is,  but  it  works  well  in  practice.  It  seems  that  the 
coal  burns  too  fast  with  full  draft,  makes  too  much  heat, 
dries  the  ware  on  the  surface  only,  instead  of  from  the  cen¬ 
ter,  and  the  large  pipes  often  craze  and  are  not  dry  in  the 
center  when  the  oxidation  begins  and  if  this  is  hurried,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  outside  skin  of  the  pipes  vitrify  before 
the  moisture  in  the  center  is  out  and  the  result  is  swelled 
or  black-colored  pipes. 

To  get  the  most  benefit  of  the  fuel  in  watersmoking,  the 
coal  should  be  left  to  burn  out  to  live  coal  before  firing  again. 
It’s  the  live  coal  which  dries  out  pipes,  not  the  black  smoke  of 
the  green  coal.  This  only  deposits  soot  in  the  kiln  and  re¬ 
tards  the  draft. 

How  can  we  find  out  when  the  ware  in  the  kiln  is  dry? 

In  several  ways:  An  iron  rod  put  in  the  stack  flue  for 
about  a  half  minute  coming  out  dry  is  an  indication  that  the 
ware  is  dry,  if  the  rod  comes  out  moist,  the  ware  is  also  moist. 

A  pipe  filled  with  cold  water  is  more  effective  than  a  rod. 
We  cannot  always  depend  on  this  test,  because  if  some  water 
should  find  its  way  into  the  stack  flue,  from  any  cause,  as  for 
instance,  from  underground  seepage  or  from  surface  water 
running  into  the  flue  during  heavy  rains,  then  the  ware  in 

the  kiln  may  be  dry  and  the  rod  or  pipe  may  come  out  of 

the  flue  damp  from  causes  just  mentioned. 

A  good  burner  can  tell  by  observing  the  top  of  the  stacks, 
whether  the  ware  is  dry  in  the  kiln  or  not. 

After  the  green  coal  is  burned  out  to  live  coal  he  can 

tell  whether  any  steam  comes  out  on  top  of  the  stack.  As 

long  as  steam  can  be  seen  the  ware  in  the  kiln  is  not  dry. 

On  bright  days,  however,  the  burner  cannot  tell  whether 
the  vapors  are  steam  or  smoke,  but  on  cloudy  days  and  any 
time  in  the  early  morning  he  can  tell  which  is  which.  Stand¬ 
ing  a  distance  away  from  the  kiln  one  can  distinguish  it 
plainly  at  any  time. 

The  most  reliable  test  to  find  whether  a  kiln  of  ware  is 
dry,  is  to  measure  the  heat  and  if  we  have  about  230  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  ware  is  dry.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  should  register  230  degrees  in  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln,  most  conveniently  taken  in  the  door  of  the  kiln.  The 
top,  of  course,  will  be  much  hotter. 

In  fact,  in  kilns  where  the  draft  is  sluggish,  the  difference 
between  top  and  bottom  is  several  hundred  degrees  and  once 
ahead  so  much  on  top,  such  kilns  always  overburn  on  top 
by  the  time  they  are  finished  and  as  a  rule,  the  bottom  pipe 
are  poorly  glazed,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a 
kiln  should  have  good  draft;  it  can  not  hurt  small  hollow 
ware  or  brick,  but  it  may  damage  big  pipe,  as  stated  before. 

It  has  been  the  bone  of  contention  for  many  years  as  to 
when  pipes  blow  and  when,  at  what  stage,  they  swell.  No 
doubt,  many  burners  claim  that  all  this  damage  is  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  watersmoking;  it  may  be  true,  if  the  fireholes  were 
red  during  watersmoking  and  before  the  pipes  were  dry.  In 
this  case  the  remaining  moisture  heats  to  the  boiling  point; 
it  expands  and  breaks  the  shell  to  get  out  and  then  the  pipes 
blow.  They  do  not  swell.  This  occurs  during  the  oxidation 
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and  vitrification  period,  when  the  carbon  that  has  remained 
in  the  clay,  through  faulty  firing,  ignites  and  cannot  escape, 
the  pores  of  the  ware  being  closed.  Then  it  is  when  we 
get  swelled  pipe  and  not  during  the  watersmoking.  The 
watersmoking  fire  has  not  the  heat  to  swell  a  pipe. 

To  make  it  perfectly  clear,  what  I  mean,  when  I  stated 
that  a  reduced  draft  will  prevent  large  pipes  from  crazing, 

I  wish  to  advise  that  the  draft  should  not  be  reduced  in  a  kiln 
with  a  sluggish  draft;  on  the  contrary,  some  kilns  would  need 
a  forced  draft  at  the  stack,  rather  than  a  reduced  draft  and 
the  burner  should  ascertain,  with  a  draft  gauge,  whether 
the  kiln  has  a  strong  or  a  sluggish  draft  before  reducing  it. 
He  may  make  matters  worse;  he  must  know  what  he  is  doing. 
The  writer  has  observed  many  times  that  a  kiln  that  did  not 
draw  hardly  at  all,  always  heated  up  on  top  a  great  deal  more, 
the  door  on  top  getting  hotter  and  hotter,  staying  cold  on 
the  bottom.  If  firing  on  there  were  always  some  bottom  pipe 
blowed.  In  order  to  stop  this,  we  made  an  opening  through 
the  stack  wall  and  put  up  a  furnace,  firing  it  to  increase  the 
draft  and  pull  the  heat  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  and  there 
were  no  blowed  pipe. 

In  addition  to  this  we  would  fire  very  slowly  at  long  in¬ 
tervals,  to  give  the  heat  time  to  descend  to  the  bottom  from 
the  top  in  the  kiln.  The  burner  must  be  guided  by  the  draft 
of  the  kiln  how  often  and  how  light  or  heavy  he  can  fire  in 
watersmoking,  no  set  rules  can  be  given  for  all  clays,  kilns, 
and  fuels. 

One  thing  is  certain,  do  not  rush  the  watersmoking;  feel 
your  way  and  act  according  to  what  you  learn  of  the  clay  and 
fuel.  Study  each  kiln  that  you  handle,  know  them  as  thy¬ 
self  and  good  results  will  be  the  fruit  of  your  labor. 

Watersmoking  fires  need  attention;  don’t  think  that  >ou 
can  put  on  a  lot  of  coal  at  night  and  then  again  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  the  drying  ou.t  must  be  steady,  regular  and,  therefore, 
needs  close  attention.  If  the  watersmoking  is  well  done,  a 
great  deal  is  done  well,  if  not,  all  carefulness  in  the  other 
stages  of  the  burning  are  useless;  if  there  is  any  damage 
done  in  watersmoking,  it  cannot  be  remedied  afterwards. 
Our  advice  is  to  go  slow,  be  sure  that  you  are  right,  then 
go  ahead. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MILLIONS  OF  BRICKS  ARE  USED  EACH  YEAR  BY 
COMIC  ARTISTS. 


(This  appeared  in  The  Claycrafter,  a  magazine  published  by 
the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.) 


The  fact  that  many  a  man  who  has  built  himself  a  bun¬ 
galow  or  other  new  house  of  lumber  often  admits  that  if 
he  should  build  again  he  would  use  brick  contains  a  good 
hint  for  those  who  want  an  idea  to  use  in  advertising  or 

personal  boosting. 
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The  Above  Simple  Words  Will  Prove  a  Splendid  Slogan  for  Every  Brick  Manufacturer,  and  if  Used  Effectively 

Will  Increase  the  Sale  of  His  Products  Amazingly.  * 


THERE  is  contained  in  just  three  words  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  possibilities  in  the  way  of  a  nation-wide  effective  cam¬ 
paign  of  advertising  for  brick  that  can  be  found  any¬ 
where.  The  three  words  in  mind  are  those  that  have  been 
advocated  heretofore  in  the  columns  of  the  Clay-Worker  as 
constituting  something  near  the  ideal  in  the  way  of  a  slogan 
for  the  brick  trade.  They  are  the  words  “Build  with  Brick.’’ 

To  realize  just  what  these  words  contain  in  the  way  of 
possibilities  for  effective  nation-wide  advertising,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  every  man  in  the  brick  business  taking  an  interest  in 
the  matter  at  once  and  giving  a  little  time  and  attention  to 
bi  ick  boosting  with  this  slogan  in  his  own  community. 

It  would  not  cost  any  man  much  to  have  painted  100  or 
more  tree,  fence  or  roadside  signs,  with  this  slogan  on  it  plain 
enough  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  With  every  man  in  the 
brick  business  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  doing  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time,  it  would  mean  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  signs  staring  the  people  in  the  face  on 
every  side,  and  certainly  it  would  have  the  effect  of  setting 
the  public  to  thinking  and  to  making  inquiry  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  building  with  brick. 

And  this  would  be  only  the  beginning,  for  right  in  line 
with  the  road  signs  would  come  car  signs  and  signs  to  go  on 
delivery  wagons,  big  printed  signs  with  box  car  letters  which 
would  cost  only  a  nominal  sum  each,  if  bought  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  and  could  be  pasted  on  every  car  going  out  and  on 
every  wagon  delivering  brick,  on  vacant  walls  and  bill  boards 
in  the  country  and  towns,  and  everywhere  that  opportunity 

offers  itself  to  paste  up  the  sign  with  the  slogan  “Build  with 
Brick.” 

By  the  time  a  man  has  gone  this  far  along  with  the  idea 
many  other  possibilities  will  naturally  suggest  themselves, 
such  as  having  the  slogan  thrown  on  the  screen  at  picture 
shows,  putting  up  electric  signs  with  its  flaring  out  in  the 
night,  making  stickers  to  paste  on  the  back  of  all  mail  mat- 
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ter  and  putting  in  street  car  signs  with  the  slogan  on  it,  and 
the  devoting  of  advertising  space  in  the  local  paper  to  the 
“Build  with  Brick”  slogan  as  the  big  feature. 

Wherever  there  are  two  or  more  brick  people  in  a  com¬ 


munity  they  could  easily  form  themselves  into  a  “Build  with 
Brick  club,  carrying  out  this  idea  in  a  broad  way  and  divide 
the  expense.  They  could  make  these  three  words  cover 
enough  space  in  some  local  paper  to  attract  attention  the 
minute  the  paper  was  opened  and  by  joining  forces  they  could 
distribute  prominent  signs  with  the  slogan  on  them  all  over 
their  community. 


It  doesn’t  tax  the  imagination  in  any  way  to  see  how,  if 
the  brick  men  in  every  community  would  turn  to  and  do  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind,  the  result  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
wide-spread,  nation-wide  campaigns  of  advertising  imaginable, 
and  it  would  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  cost  possible  and  there 
w  ould  not  be  enough  cost  involved  in  it  to  be  a  burden  on  any 
man,  yet  with  every  man  at  it  in  every  part  of  the  country 
the  effect  would  be  more  wide  spread  and  it  would  reach  more 
people  and  have  a  greater  influence  than  any  spread  eagle, 
expensive  advertising  in  popular  magazines. 

The  biggest  of  the  popular  magazines  reach  from  a  million 
to  two  million,  which  is  a  pretty  wide  circle,  but  a  campaign 
of  the  kind  being  outlined  here,  carried  on  in  the  right  man¬ 
ner,  would  reach  ninety  million  people  and  cost  much  less 
than  it  would  cost  to  reach  a  million  or  two  million  people  by 
being  advertised  in  a  popular  periodical.  Moreover,  the 
chances  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  it  being  more  effective  and 
lasting  longer  and  resulting  in  more  real  advertising. 

Nearly  every  progressive  brick  man  does  some  local  adver¬ 
tising,  and  very  naturally  he  features  the  firm  name  and  his 
business.  This  is  perfectly  natural  and  logical,  but  now  just 
suppose  we  turn  away  from  this  a  season,  or  part  of  a  season, 
at  least.  Never  mind  the  firm  and  the  individual  business. 
Just  obscure  this  for  the  time  being  and  make  the  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  slogan  “Build  with  Brick.”  When  we  get  this 
staling  people  in  the  face  from  every  side  and  every  way 
they  turn,  the  balance  will  come  easy  and  follow  after.  Get 
every  man  so  impressed  with  the  idea  of  building  with  brick 
that  he  wants  to  investigate  and  he  will  seek  out  and  turn 
to  his  nearest  brick  manufacturer  or  dealer  for  information 
on  the  subject,  for  figures  on  comparative  cost,  for  knowledge 
of  the  different  offerings  in  the  way  of  face  brick,  and  many 
or  all  of  the  things  that  are  commonly  featured  in  advertising 
to  attract  the  attention  to  the  firm  and  its  offerings. 

It  would  be  practical  and  at  times,  perhaps,  advisable  to 


I  BUILD  WITH  BRICK 
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Our  idea  for  a  campaign  for  bigger  and  better  business  along  inexpensive  but  practical  lines  is 
this:  Plaster  the  country  with  signs,  using  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  as  our  slogan.  Make  the  people 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  sit  up  and  take  notice,  simply  by  plac¬ 
ing  before  their  eyes  placards,  signs,  window  cards,  street  car  displays,  posters,  etc.,  not  necessarily 
advocating  any  special  brick,  just  impressing  upon  the  mind  the  fact  that  BRICK  is  the  thing.  Let  the 
telephone  and  the  telegraph  poles  be  decorated  with  cards  bearing  the  slogan,  “BUILD  Willi 
BRICK.”  On  vacant  lots  place  small  sign  boards.  Run  small  card  advertisements  in  the  street  cars. 
Place  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  stickers  around  where  you  know  they  will  attract  attention.  Use  yom 
moving  picture  houses  to  advertise  your  wares.  Place  signs  on  the  buildings  you  are  furnishing.  Put 
the  slogan  on  your  wagons,  freight  cars  and  buildings.  Any  one  of  these  will  help  the  cause  and  you 
can  spend  just  the  sum  you  feel  you  can  afford.  Do  it  now,  so  that  by  August  1st  the  country  will  be 
plastered  over  with  signs  that  will  boost  the  entire  brick  business  everywhere.  Write  us  for  information 
and  pointers.  We  have  special  advertising  men  working  on  this  for  us.  Their  advice  costs  you  nothing. 
Write  us  today,  giving  your  opinion  of  this  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  idea.  There  are  over  10,000 
brickmakers  in  the  country.  Suppose  each  put  up  1,000  signs  on  which  appear  the  magic  words  BUILD 
WITH  BRICK.”  That  will  make  10,000,000  signs  staring  millions  of  people  in  the  face.  It  will  bring 
splendid  results  and  will  cost  but  a  few  paltry  dollars.  Are  you  game  to  do  your  share  of  the  boosting? 


include  the  firm  name,  or  if  it  was  a  club,  the  names  of  the 
firms  in  the  club,  along  with  the  conspicuous  feature  contain¬ 
ing  the  injunction  “Build  with  Brick.”  These,  however,  should 
be  subdued  and  should  not  detract  from,  much  less  over¬ 
shadow  the  main  idea,  which  is  to  confront  the  people  every¬ 
where  with  only  the  three  words  of  the  short  slogan,  “Build 
with  Brick.” 

It  is  a  good  idea  if  everybody  can  be  inspired  to  take  hold 
of  it  right  and  push  it  enthusiastically.  It  has  so  many  possi¬ 
bilities  that  the  entire  trade  should  readily  become  enthused 
over  it  and  not  only  put  up  tree  and  fence  signs,  posters,  make 
stickers  for  mail  matter,  but  should  be  inspired  to  write  it,  to 
talk  it,  shout  it,  sing  it,  have  the  band  play  it,  and  din  it  into 
the  ears  of  the  people  so  thoroughly  and  completely,  that  no 
man  would  go  forth  and  do  building  without  being  so  thorough¬ 
ly  impressed  with  this  idea  of  “Build  with  Brick,  that  he 
would  first  investigate  the  subject  as  to  relative  costs  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  building  with  brick  as  compared  to  other  offerings. 

When  you  can  get  people  to  doing  this,  to  investigating, 
to  coming  to  the  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  before  com¬ 
pleting  their  plans  for  building,  the  biggest  part  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  pushing  brick  in  the  building  world  is  solved. 

There  will  no  longer  be  such  a  thing  as  over  production 
and  close  figuring  to  get  business  and  sharp  competition  one 
with  the  other,  for  it  will  result  in  enough  additional  business 
that  every  man  making  brick,  hollow  tile  and  terra  cotta  or 
anything  entering  into  burnt  clay  products  for  structural  pur¬ 
poses,  will  have  all  the  demand  he  can  take  care  of. 

To  get  the  full  effect  out  of  this  idea  and  to  startle  the 
general  public  out  of  its  lethargy  in  the  matter  of  building 
material,  the  ideal  plan  would  be  to  have  a  campaign  of  this 
kind  carried  on  simultaneously  throughout  the  country  and 
have  it  so  thorough  and  complete,  that  if  a  man  should  start 
to  travel  from  New  York  to  California,  or  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  he  would  find  everywhere,  in  every  city  and  town  and 
along  the  road,  signs  in  every  state,  signs  with  this  slogan  on 
it  staring  him  in  the  face.  Think  of  the  effect,  for  example, 
if  this  idea  could  be  carried  out  thoroughly  all  over  the 
country  so  that  when  people  go  to  that  great  exposition  in 
San  Francisco  next  year,  they  will  see  this  slogan  posted  up 
all  along  the  way  no  matter  from  what  direction  they  come? 
It  would  not  only  have  the  effect  of  impressing  it  on  the 


minds  of  the  people  who  saw  it,  but  it  would  set  them  talking 
one  with  another,  and  the  result  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
ever  accomplished  by  an  effort  at  nation-wide  advertising. 

Then  suppose  when  we  have  the  next  big.  annual  meeting 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  there  is  not  only  all  this  but  there  has 
been  enough  enthusiasm  over  the  subject  that  we  have  the 
slogan  “Build  with  Brick,”  elaborated  upon  in  verse  and  set 
to  music  so  that  not  only  the  orchestra  and  the  bands  may 
play  it,  but  have  a  glee  club  singing  of  it.  Can  you  think  of 
anything  that  will  beat  it? 

It  will  take  some  organization,  preparation  and  working 
out  of  details  to  carry  out  this  idea  in  ideal  form.  This, 
however,  is  a  comparatively  small  matter  and  not  at  all 
difficult.  The  main  thing  about  it  is  to  get  the  interest  aroused 
in  the  clayworking  industry  itself,  get  enough  people  en¬ 
thused  and  in  the  right  notion.  Also  it  may  call  for  the 
organizing  of  local  B.  W.  B.  clubs  and  also  a  national  body 
through  which  arrangements  can  be  made  for  supplying  pos¬ 
ters  and  signs  and  stickers  in  quantities  at  a  minimum  cost 
and  uniform  in  size  and  design. 

The  Clay-Worker  has  urged  this  Build  With  Brick  slogan 
editorially  heretofore  and  stands  willing  now  to  help  the  in¬ 
dustry  formulate  plans  and  carry  out  the  details  of  the  idea 
for  a  nation-wide  campaign  through  local  effort  as  outlined 
here.  The  only  question  of  concern  right  now  is  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  brickmaking  fraternity  itself,  the  matter  of 
arousing  enough  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  make  this  idea 
as  big  and  effective  as  it  should  be. 

How  does  the  idea  appeal  to  you?  Write  us  and  tell  us 
what  you  think  about  it  and  whether  or  not  you  will  be  one 
among  the  many  to  join  in  and  help  make  of  it  the  biggest 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  in  the  clayworking  industry  in 
tlie  line  of  boosting  brick  and  other  clay  products. 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  AN  EXTRA  EFFEC¬ 
TIVE  ADVERTISEMENT  AT 
SLIGHT  EXPENSE. 


By  Mansur  B.  Oakes. 


LAST  MONTH  THE  Central  Division  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  America  held  a  three  days’ 
session  in  Indianapolis. 

It  was  the  best  ever  held — and  the  atmosphere  was  full 
of  business  building  points. 

Out  of  it  all  there  has  come  to  me  the  vision  of  ONE  BIG 
POINT  FOR  CLAYWORKERS  EVERYWHERE. 

And  I  want  to  develop  it  to  you  in  the  order  of  its  growth 
in  my  mind. 

So  that  you  will  see  the  vision. 


For  three  days  I  listened  to  advice  from  men  whose 
records  are  SUCCESS— and  it  seemed  as  if  all  they  said 
was  centered  around  one  big  fundamental  idea — 

And  that  was — CREATE  CONFIDENCE! 

They  talked  on  diversified  topics,  ranging  from  show- 
windows  to  double-page  spreads  in  National  Magazines— but 
always  it  was: 


“Aim  to  get  confidence  rather  than  to  astound  by 
sensational  language.  Seek  to  make  customers  rather 
than  sales.” 

“You  can  never  gain  public  confidence  unless 
there  is  confidence  in  your  own  heart — confidence  in 
the  article  and  the  need  of  it.” 

“Win  public  confidence  by  taking  the  public  into 
your  confidence.” 

“Stability  will  never  be  created  by  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  truth.” 

And— 


“It  is  not  the  firing  of  one  big  gun  that  makes 
advertising  a  success. 

“The  morning  squall  catches  the  attention  for 
half  an  hour  and  is  gone  and  forgotten,  while  the 
tiny  snowflakes  falling,  falling,  falling  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  cover  the  whole  earth  and  cannot  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

Always  telling  the  same  story  to  the  same  peo¬ 
ple,  in  a  language  they  can  understand  and  speak  in, 
is  good  advertising.” 

Then  this  thought — 

1  he  real  actual  value  of  most  articles  depends 
upon  the  question  of  whether  the  thing  fits  the 
need.” 


And  then  this — 


“Painted  displays  are  the  most  pliable  form  of 
advertising  known  because  by  means  of  such  pub¬ 
licity  an  advertiser  can  cover  the  whole  United 
States,  or  a  certain  city,  or  a  single  advantageous 
corner.” 

Combine  all  this — and  here  is  what  we  get: 

The  local  clayworker  where  there  is  only  one  in 
a  locality  and  associations  of  clayworkers,  where 
there  are  associations,  can  make  a  giant  display  out 
of  every  new  brick  building  that  is  erected  and 


every  old  one  torn  down — out  of  every  brick  pave¬ 
ment  as  it  is  put  in  and  every  field  that  is  drained. 

Mhen  a  building  goes  up  or  comes  down  or  a  pavement 
is  laid  or  a  field  is  drained  there  is  action — and  action  always 
gets  attention — 

And  what  is  more — 

There  is  an  actual  demonstration  that  will  beget  confi¬ 
dence  in  what  you  may  say  about  brick  or  tile. 

If  the  building  is  going  up  and  you  make  a  positive  state¬ 
ment  that  it  will  last  for  ages,  that  statement  will  get  at¬ 
tention,  or  if  the  building  is  coming  down  and  you  say  that 
it  was  put  up  in  1854—60  years  ago  and  is  as  strong  now  as 
then— there  is  the  building  to  back  you  up. 

And  if  a  field  is  being  drained  and  you  say  that  its  crop 
value  will  be  increased  $400.00  a  year  at  a  cost  of  $500.00 
for  tile  and  work  and  that  the  tile  will  be  good  for  30  years— 

If  you  figure  out  that  the  increase  in  value  will  average 
$400.00  a  year  at  a  depreciation  value  of  only  $16.66  a  year— 
you  can  get  the  interest  of  every  man  with  a  field  that  needs 
ditching. 

But  you  can’t  stand  around  and  lecture,  no  matter  how 
profitable  it  might  be,  so  that  is  where  this  idea  comes  in — 

“Advertising  is  a  device  to  save  time  in  getting 
volume.” 

Do  you  see  the  vision? 

Here  it  is:  Put  up  a  good  looking  display  board  that  will 
tell  the  whole  story  in  a  few  words. 

Something  like  this: 


BRICK 

The  brick  used  in  this  build¬ 


ing-  cost . $1,800.00 

Brickmason’s  labor .  600.00 


$2,400.00 

THIS- BUILDING  WILL  LAST  FOR  AGES. 

Brick  not  only  makes  an  attractive  and  sub¬ 
stantial  building,  but  also  cuts  the  insurance 
rate.  There  are  no  repairs.  You  don’t  have 
to  paint. 

If  you  are  going  to  build  write  for  free  book¬ 
let  on  brick  buildings. 

BUILD  WITH  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

BLANK  BANK  BUILDING 
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Such  an  advertisement  put  up  where  the  work  is  being 
done  would  get  the  attention  and  the  confidence  of  its  readers. 
The  simple  statement  of  facts  would  make  a  strong  appeal. 
Of  course,  every  man  and  woman  would  not  know  before¬ 
hand  that  the  building  would  be  good  for  a  definite  number 
of  years  but  if  you  stay  within  the  facts,  the  mind  of  the 
reader  will  say — why,  yes,  that  is  so,  there  is  such  and  such 
a  brick  .building,  that  must  be  that  old. 

BThe  advertisement  wrould  be  in  the  language  of  time  and 
dollars  and  cents  that  everybody  can  grasp. 

Over  such  signs  prospective  builders  will  ponder  and  about 
them  they  will  comment  to  their  friends — 

So  that  the  facts  will  be  in  many  minds. 

And  such  signs  where  buildings  are  being  torn  down  will 
be  convincing.  They  will  be  based  on  EXACT  FACTS — a 
story  that  has  run. 

For  instance: 

This  building  was  erected  in  1840 — 74  years  ago. 
The  cost  of  the  brick  used  in  it  would  be  $2,000.00. 
At  present  prices — and  the  cost  of  brickmasons’  labor 
at  the  present  scale  would  be  $700.00 — a  total  of 
$2,700.00,  so  that  the  depreciation  on  the  brickwork 
amounted  to  only  $36.50  a  year. 

Again  the  same  sort  of  interest  producing  results  can  be 
reflected  from  a  sign  in  a  field — along  the  highway. 

And  such  a  sign  could  be  made  effective  for  years — by 
changing  the  wording  after  the  first  crop  is  raised— so  as  to 
read: 

Last  year  this  ground  produced  a  crop  worth 
$10.00  an  acre — this  year  the  crop  brought  $25.00  an 
acre — a  clear  gain  of  $15.00  an  acre  caused  by  tiling. 
At  this  rate  the  increase  will  pay  for  the  tiling  in  3 
years  and  thereafter  there  will  be  a  net  yearly  profit 
of  $600.00  on  an  investment  of  0. 

But  the  idea  won’t  benefit  you  until  you  write  out  the  ads* 
and  have  them  painted  and  put  up. 


♦The  Clay-Worker  will  have  Mr.  Oakes  write  special  copy 
for  you  for  the  signs  you  desire  to  put  up  inside  the  next  30 
days,  if  you  will  send  us  all  the  details  at  once.  There  will 
be  no  charge  if  you  are  a  subscriber  to  The  Clay-Worker. 

Expert  Advice  For  Clayworkers.  The  clayworking  in¬ 
dustry  of  Dieulefit,  in  the  valley  of  Jabron,  France,  has 
not  been  in  a  flourishing  state  for  several  years,  and,  in  fact, 
is  in  such  a  poor  condition  that  the  whole  community  is  af¬ 
fected  thereby.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  anything  could  be 
done,  the  city  council,  in  1912,  took  steps  to  get  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trouble,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
this  matter.  This  committee,  which  has  acted  like  a  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  in  larger  cities,  has  employed  a  ceramic 
expert  to  look  into  this  matter.  Mr.  Louis  Sicard  was  chosen 
for  this  place  and  has  made  his  first  report.  In  this  report, 
he  states  that  by  actual  experiments  with  the  different  clays 
of  the  section  affected,  and  by  the  results  obtained,  he  has 
showm  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  clayworking  industry  of 
Dieulefit  to  make  better  products  and  also  materially  improve 
their  existing  condition  by  adopting  modern  methods,  and 
thereby  get  the  business  of  the  various  plants  again  in  such 
a  shape  that  the  Community  will  be  materially  benefited. 
The  information  contained  in  the  report  is  free  to  all  clay¬ 
working  establishments,  and  it  goes  to  show  what  municipali¬ 
ties  can  do  when  their  very  existence  is  threatened. — Moni- 
teur  de  la  Ceramique,  No.  4,  1914. 
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Hollow  Tile  For  Ceiling.  In  order  to  have  a  tile  ceiling, 
and  still  have  it  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  fasten  same  prop¬ 
erly,  Mr.  Josef  Pfeifer  has  patented  a  new  style  hollow  tile  for 
such  purpose,  by  placing  these  tiles  close  together  and  pour¬ 
ing  cement  in  from  top,  the  tile  will  be  entirely  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  joists. — Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique,  No.  5,  1914. 


XTRAORDINARY  activity  has  developed  at 
the  wholesale  docks  of  late  and  sales  and  un¬ 
loadings  have  surpassed  the  average  for  the 
season  by  many  hundred  thousands.  Buyers 
have  been  more  numerous  than  they  ordinarily 
are  at  this  season,  and  some  are  so  fearful  of 
not  being  able  to  secure  the  supplies  required 
that  they  are  asking  receivers  to  favor  them  in 
the  future  by  holding  receipts,  or  in  any  other 
way  which  will  guarantee  supplies. 

The  reason  is  found  in  the  building  activity  which  has 
developed  this  spring.  The  question  of  prices  for  employes  was 
amicably  settled  without  a  strike  or  any  other  disturbance,  and 
operations  will  go  forward  without  interruption.  The  fact 
that  capitalists  are  loaning  money  for  building  development  in 
and  about  New  York  more  liberally  than  for  some  years,  is 
the  potent  factor  in  the  conditions  which  now  prevail  about 
New  York. 

Up  the  river  the  yards  are  beginning  to  show  a  degree  of 
activity  which  promises  good  business  this  season.  It  wTould 
be  impossible  to  say  at  this  time  what  is  likely  to  be  done, 
whether  all  the  yards  are  to  be  worked  to  capacity  or  not. 

The  John  B.  Rose  Company,  at  Roseton,  is  preparing  for 
an  active  campaign  this  year  and  will  probably  operate  its 
yards  to  capacity.  Mr.  Rose,  himself,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  looks  for  one  of  the  most  active  seasons  the  brick  trade  has 
seen  in  recent  years.  His  opinion  is  well  w’orth  while  since  his 
own  interests  are  so  great  that  he  possesses  means  of  acquit - 
ing  information  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  accuracy. 
Other  large  manufacturers  along  the  Hudson  river  expi  ess  the 
same  optimistic  view  of  the  possibilities. 

Since  the  opening  of  navigation  the  river  has  been  full  of 
brick  barges  coming  down  to  supply  the  demand  which  opened 
as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  permitted.  Each  barge  brings 
approximately  a  half  million  and  when  a  dozen  or  so  come 
down  in  one  tow  the  quantity  brought  to  market  is  very  lai  ge. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  best  means  for  the  development  of 
New  York  harbor,  provision  is  discussed  for  the  brick  docks. 
A  number  of  locations  have  been  suggested,  among  them  a 
place  on  the  New  Jersey  side,  another  at  South  Brooklyn,  and 
still  another  in  Harlem.  While  theoretically  these  may  be 
desirable  locations  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shipper,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  getting  the  brick  to  New  York  on  barges 
is  but  a  part  of  the  work.  Then  comes  the  delivery  at  the 
point  of  consumption.  If  the  docks  are  located  in  New  Jersej 
or  South  Brooklyn,  a  lopg  haul  in  wagons  will  be  necessary  to 
reach  the  job.  Harlem  would  not  be  so  bad  for  the  up  town 
sections,  but  for  down  town  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Docks  will  have  to  be  provided  on  the  New  York  side  of 
both  rivers  which  will  permit  the  unloading  of  brick  at  rea¬ 
sonable  distances  for  the  lower  and  central  parts  of  the  city. 
No  other  city  in  the  country  presents  such  complex  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  and  no  other  city  consumes  such  a  vast  quantity 
of  heavy  building  material  as  New  York.  The  cost  of  a  build¬ 
ing  is  necessarily  much  increased  by  the  long  hauls  required 
to  lay  the  material  down  at  the  point  of  use;  but  no  way  has 
yet  been  devised  by  which  the  present  difficulties  can  be  even 
partially  overcome. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  great  Equitable  building  was  laid 
by  Mayor  John  P.  Mitchel  late  in  April,  with  General  DuPont, 
head  of  the  owning  company,  to  speak  for  the  corporation 
which  is  building  this  greatest  (not  highest)  of  all  office 
buildings.  The  fireproofing,  brick  and  terra  cotta  used  in  this 
building  w'oukl  erect  a  good  sized  village,  if  wrought  into 
separate  dwellings.  1 1 1  1 

Waste  heat  is  one  item  that  cannot  well  be  stored  away  for 
future  use,  but  must  be  utilized  then  and  there  to  get  an> 
measure  of  good  out  of  it. 
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ZIGZAG  KILN.  The  zigzag  kiln  is  well  adapted  for  the 
burning  of  all  kinds  of  clay  ware.  For  a  daily  capacity  of  -8,000 
to  9,000  brick,  twelve  chambers  which  have  a  total  burning 
canal  of  245  feet  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  a  good  policy  to 
place  the  chimney  outside  the  kiln,  as  it  will. give  better  re¬ 
sults  in  watersmoking.  It  will  be  also  a  good  idea  to  build 
this  kiln  in  such  a  way  that  the  clay  ware  can  be  set  with 
burning  openings  and  flues. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  142,  1913. 


EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  OF  COMMON  BRICK  IN  GER¬ 
MANY.  Among  the  countries  adjoining  Germany,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  imported  the  largest  amount  of  brick  into  Germany, 
while  Germany  exported  the  largest  amount  of  common  brick 
into  Austria.  The  importation  from  Holland  amounted  to 
269,065  tons,  while  the  exportation  into  Austria  amounted  to 
742,641  tons.  The  total  importation  of  common  brick  into 
Germany  amounted  to  563,500  tons,  while  the  export  amounted 
to  1,476,405  tons. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  136,  1913. 


KILN  CROWNS.  In  the  matter  of  kiln  crowns  there  are 
right  and  wrong  ways  in  constructing  same.  In  Fig.  A  is 
shown  the  wrong  way,  and  Fig.  B  shows  the  right  way  of 


making  a  kiln  crown.  In  most  kilns  a  kiln  crown  of  one 
brick  is  sufficient,  and  this  can  be  covered  with  one  brick  on 
the  flat. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  144,  1913. 


THE  CEASING  OF  INCREASE  IN  POTTERY  EXPORTS 
FROM  JAPAN.  The  export  of  Japanese  pottery  shows  a  sta¬ 
tionary  condition  in  the  last  year,  and  is  giving  the  Japanese 
much  concern.  The  total  export  amounted  to  11.4  million 
marks,  and  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  year  before.  Five 
and  one-half  million  marks  were  exported  to  America  and 
over  half  a  million  to  Canada.  England,  France  and  Germany 
imported  nearly  a  half  million  marks  each.  .  The  import  of 
pottery  to  Japan  amounted  only  to  151,000  marks.— Keram- 
ische  Rundschau  No.  44,  1913. 


HOW  MAN1  BRICK  CAN  BE  MADE  FROM  A  CUBIC 
1ARD  OF  CLAY?  This  question  is  being  asked  and  evidently 
it  is  not  clear  to  clayworkers  to  figure  this  out.  The  size  of 
brick  must  be  taken  and  its  cubic  contents  figured.  This 
amount  divided  into  the  cubic  yard  contents  will  give  the 
amount  of  brick  which  can  be  made  of  that  amount  of  clay. 
If  a  brick  measures  8  inches  by  4 %  inches  by  2VZ  inches,  its 
cubic  contents  is  90  cubic  inches.  A  cubic  yard  is  46,656 
cubic  inches,  so  that  a  cubic  yard  will  make  about  520  bricks 
of  the  size  specified. — Deut.  Topf.  &  Z.  Z.  No.  98,  1913. 


\  ACUUM  STEAM  HEATING.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  steam  engine  requires  steam  under  pressure  rather 
than  the  heat  of  the  steam,  and  it  is  therefore  that  the  prin¬ 


ciple  of  using  exhaust  steam  direct  from  the  engine  for  dry¬ 
ing  is  wrong  inasmuch  as  exhaust  steam  does  not  have 
enough  heat  units  in  it.  Only  15  per  cent,  of  the  steam  is 
used  in  generating  power,  while  85  per  cent,  goes  into  the 
exhaust.  By  the  use  of  the  new  method  of  vacuum  heating, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  far  greater  percentage  of  heat  from 
the  steam  than  by  using  the  direct  exhaust  steam,  and  this 
principle  is  now  being  installed  in  several  brickyards.— Ton- 
waarenfabrikant  No.  21,  1913. 


ROOFING  TILE  GLAZES.  When  fritted  glazes  are  used 
for  roofing  tile,  the  melting  point  of  the  frit  is  not  material 
to  the  success  of  the  actual  glaze.  Usually  when  regular 
frit  furnaces  are  used,  however,  with  crucibles  which  have  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  the  frit  will  start  to  run  as  soon  as  the 
same  is  melted,  and  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  ac¬ 
cordingly.  In  the  following  mixture  all  of  the  materials  are 
fritted,  and  after  this  frit  has  been  ground  fine  again,  the 
glaze  is  ready  for  application.  The  mixture  is  made  of  41 
parts  of  red  lead;  7.5  parts  of  feldspar;  3.2  parts  of  saltpeter; 
6  pgrts  of  borax;  2  parts  of  kaolin,  and  58  parts  of  flint.  Col¬ 
oring  materials  can  be  added  to  suit.  Another  good  roofing 
tile  glaze  can  be  made  of  a  frit  which  consists  of  40  parts  of 
flint;  160  parts  of  red  lead;  16%  parts  of  feldspar,  and  20 
parts  of  boracic  acid.  This  frit  is  ground  fine,  and  907  parts 
of  this  frit  with  an  addition  of  67  parts  of  feldspar  and  26 
parts  of  whiting,  will  give  a  good  glaze.  This  glaze  is  trans¬ 
parent,  and  can  be  made  opaque  and  colored  according  to 
requirements. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  47  and  48,  1913. 


CERAMIC  SCHOOL  IN  BUNZLAU.  The  largest  ceramic 
school  in  Germany  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
present  quarters,  which  were  erected  only  sixteen  years  ago, 
are  getting  much  too  small.  The  city  of  Bunzlau,  which  owns 
the  building,  and  which  gives  every  year  3,000  marks  towards 
the  support  of  the  institution,  has  made  overtures  to  the 
Royal  Prussian  Government  regarding  the  building  of  a  new 
building.  The  city  will  donate  about  two  acres  of  land,  and 
will  make  a  cash  donation  of  125,000  marks  towards  the  new 
building.  They  will  also  loan  the  government  100,000  marks 
at  4  per  cent,  towards  this  same  building  fund,  and  in  return 
the  city  would  like  to  be  released  from  the  annual  payment 
of  3,000  marks.  The  city  council  is  very  anxious  to  have  the 
government  accept  these  terms,  and  start  this  new  building 
so  that  same  will  be  ready  for  occupation  next  fall. — Keram¬ 
ische  Rundschau  No.  48,  1913. 


OPAQUE  GLAZES  WITHOUT  OXIDE  OF  TIN.  As  the 
price  of  oxide  of  tin  is  steadily  rising,  it  becomes  too  dear 
for  the  ceramic  industry  to  use,  and  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  a  substitute  for  that  mineral.  Ottomar 
Voelkel  has  a  German  patent  under  No.  267,191,  obtained  for 
a  substitute  in  the  form  of  antimony.  A  good  glaze  for  this 
new  substitute  is  made  of  80  parts  of  flint;  20  parts  of  kaolin; 
15  parts  of  soda  ash;  5  parts  of  boracic  acid,  and  70  parts  of 
white  lead.  .This  glaze  mixture  is  added  afterwards  to  16 
parts  of  calcium  carbonate  and  12  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony, 
and  the  whole  properly  fritted— Keramische  Rundschau  No 
48,  1913. 


LEASING  Of  BRICK  YARDS.  In  mahy  places  the  leasing 
of  brickyards  is  done  on  a  basis  according  to  the  sales  made  of 
the  brick  during  the  leasing  period.  In  some  instances  the 
lease  pi  ice  is  5  Marks  per  1,000  brick,  which  is  about  one  dol¬ 
lar,  while  with  smaller  yards  this  amount  varies  to  as  low  as 
60  cents  per  1,000  brick.  Care  should  be  taken  to  investigate  the 
situation  very  thoroughly  before  making  the  lease,  and  also 
to  see  in  what  condition  the  plant  is  in,  and  to  provide  for 
terms  as  to  the  payment  of  repairs  and  new  installations. 
Brick  sells  at  many  places  for  $10  at  the  yard,  and  the  profits 
should  be  about  $1  per  1000  brick.— Deut.  Topf  &  Z  Z  No  5 
1914. 
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ECONOMY  OF  THE  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Wm.  A.  Butler. 


O  much  lias  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Con¬ 
tinuous  Kilns  by  different  authors  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Europe,  and  so  many  owners,  oper¬ 
ators  and  builders  of  continuous  kilns  have 
chanted  the  praises  of  the  Hoffman  type  of 
continuous  kiln,  that  even  without  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  there  should  come  to  the  mind  of  any 
sensible  man  the  realization  that  the  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  is  the  most  economical  of  all  kinds  for  the  proper 
burning  of  bricks.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  continuous 
kiln  was  invented  when  gas  producers,  inclined  gravity  feed 
and  other  types  of  industrial  furnaces  were  used  and  being  pat¬ 
ented  in  Germany,  and  it  was  the  idea  of  heating  the  air  of 
combustion  through  the  radiant  heat  of  the  burned  bricks  that 
suggested  itself  to  the  inventor.  The  idea  itself  had  already 
been  made  use  of  in  reversible  furnaces  where  the  air  of  com¬ 
bustion  was  caused  to  pass  to  the  furnace  through  checker 
bricks  previously  heated  up  by  waste  gases  otherwise  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  out  of  the  furnace  and  up  the  chimney.  In  the 
development  of  the  continuous  kiln  it  was  observed  that  not 
only  was  there  enough  heat  in  the  cooling  bricks  to  gradual¬ 
ly  raise  the  entering  air  from  the  temperature  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  to  the  required  temperature  of  complete  combustion, 
but  that  there  was  quite  a  surplus  that  was  always  allowed 
to  escape  unused,  and  it  has  only  been  in  the  last  decade 
that  this  surplus  heat  has,  in  some  cases,  been  all  used.  The 
primary  reason  for  allowing  the  waste  heat  to  escape  was 
that  the  said  waste  heat  “backed  up”  to  the  “unloading”  por¬ 
tion  of  the  kiln,  and  retarded  the  entering  air  which  passes 
into  the  kiln  at  the  open  doors  through  which  the  burned 
bricks  are  taken  out. 

The  burning  operation  of  a  continuous  kiln  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  sections  from  the  out-going  gases  to  the  en¬ 
tering  air.  First,  there  is  the  watersmoking  section  in  which 
the  gases  condensed  to  about  one-fifth  part  of  what  they  were 
in  their  passage  through  the  full  fire  section,  roll  lazily  along 
the  floor  to  the  exit.  Second,  the  pre-lieating  section,  in 
which  the  gases  are  condensed  only  from  one-half  to  about 
two  and  one-half  their  bulk  in  the  full  fire  zone.  Third,  the 
full  fire  in  which,  as  the  name  implies,  the  heat  reaches  the 
highest  point.  Fourth,  the  cooling  portion,  in  which  the  re¬ 
maining  heat  gradually  yields  itself  to  the  entering  air. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  results,  that  is,  to  burn  a  clean 
colored  brick  with  the  minimum  of  fuel,  which,  taking  all 
clays  and  all  coals  on  an  average  should  not  be  more  than 
250  pounds  coal  screenings  to  each  1,000  bricks.  By  coal 
screenings  I  mean  coal  to  average  pea-coal  with  a  liberal 
quantity  of  dust. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  results,  the  kiln  must  be  operated 
with  a  constant  draft,  so  that  the  heating  portion  of  the  kiln 
is  “down  draft,”  and  the  full  fire  as  well  as  the  entering  air 
has  an  “up  draft”  tendency.  According  to  a  well  known  law 
of  nature  not  clearly  explained,  the  entering  air  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  moves  as  low  or  close  to  the  floor  as  it  can  go, 
or  if  there  are  open  ducts  below  the  floor  it  will  move  in 
these  ducts  until  it  becomes  heated,  when  it  will  rise. 

This  entering  air  comes  in  contact  with  small  heaps  of  in¬ 
candescent  heat  given  off  from  the  fine  coal  which  being 
dropped  into  and  among  the  bricks,  shuffles  off  and  falls  to 
the  floor  before  being  fully  consumed.  It  is  obvious  there¬ 
fore  that  the  light  and  often  firing  is  preferable  to  the  heavy 
and  less  often  stoking.  But  in  any  event  the  most  of  the 
fuel  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  to  obtain 
an  even  burn  with  an  even  settle  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
an  up  draft  in  the  full  fire  section  and  a  down  draft  in  the 
pre-heating  section  to  heat  the  “bottom  first.” 

The  dampers  of  a  continuous  kiln  are  so  arranged  that  it 


is  possible  to  cause  the  heat  from  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion  to  travel  so  far  through  the  green  bricks  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

With  proper  watersmoking  or  waste  heat  flues  and  a  fan 
to  pull  all  the  remaining  heat  with  the  products  of  combus¬ 
tion  to  be  used  in  a  radiation  drier  we  come  as  near  to  the 
theoretical  as  human  beings  can  ever  hope  to  in  any  line  of 
effort. 

The  economy  in  burning  bricks  obtained  with  the  up-to- 
date  continuous  kiln,  therefore,  places  it  in  a  class  where  no 
other  kiln,  collection  of  kilns  or  combination  of  kilns  can 
hope  to  approach  it.  The  operation  of  this  kiln  as  the  name 
implies,  being  continuous,  the  burner  can  bring  his  work  to  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection  than  is  possible  where  kilns  are 
burned  periodically  and  often  set  and  fired  a  little  different¬ 
ly.  The  continuous  kiln  burner  knows  his  kiln  as  the  engi¬ 
neer  does  a  locomotive.  He  knows  that  the  gases  from  the 
full  fire  to  the  exit  are  a  constantly  condensing  factor,  and  to 
produce  a  clean  colored  brick  requires  an  ever  watchful  eye. 
He  knows  that  to  burn  the  bricks  all  hard  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  he  must  have  an  “up  draft”  in  the  full  fire  section.  He 
knows  that  his  “draft  point”  which  is  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  the  heating  up  and  the  full  fire  sections,  must  be 
strictly  maintained,  and  any  method  of  increasing  the  ca¬ 
pacity  must  be  consistent  with  holding  the  proper  “draft 
point.” 

It  will  be  understood  that  raising  or  lowering  the  damper 
will  move  the  “draft  point”  backward  or  forward  and  de¬ 
creasing  or  increasing  the  pressure  from  behind  the  fires  will 
also  have  the  same  effect.  In  the  old  system  where  the  caps 
were  removed  above  the  cooling  bricks  to  allow  the  waste 
heat  to  escape  and  make  room  for  the  entering  air  and  where 
practically  100  per  cent,  hard,  sound,  clean  colored  bricks 
were  required,  the  fire  progressed  some  16  feet  in  24  hours. 
By  withdrawing  the  waste  heat  from  the  cooling  bricks  and 
causing  the  waste  heat  to  pass  through  the  bricks  in  the 
watersmoking  section,  this  capacity  may  be  increased  from 
25  to  100  per  cent,  according  to  the  size  of  the  kiln  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  system. 

The  continuous  kiln  capacity  is  regulated  by  the  amount 
of  coal  that  can  be  “burned  up  clean”  while  the  “draft  point” 
is  properly  maintained. 

I  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  prove  that  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  a  continuous  kiln  is  a  balanced  draft,  that  is  one- 
half  “push”  and  one-half  “pull,”  and  to  increase  the  capacity 
for  every  ounce  of  “pull”  in  front,  we  must  increase  the  pres¬ 
sure  in  back.  In  a  windy  district  I  placed  a  large  shield  in 
front  of  the  open  door  through  which  the  burned  bricks  were 
being  taken  out.  Of  course,  as  we  now  know,  the  “draft 
point”  disappeared  in  the  front  part  of  the  kiln  and  it  was 
all  “up  draft.”  But  having  an  extra  large  chimney  with  an 
excellent  draft,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  balance  the  fire  up 
again  and  maintain  the  “draft  point.”  As  long  as  the  fire 
was  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  the  fires  burned 
brighter  and  the  burning  operation  was  advanced  over  100 
per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  as  this  new  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  induction  means  increasing  the  efficiency  of  a 
continuous  kiln  100  per  cent.,  it  also  means  a  corresponding 
economy  in  construction  of  100  per  cent. 


Drying  of  Clay.  In  order  to  dry  clay  quickly  and  cheaply 
a  tunnel  dryer  with  car  system  will  give  the  desired  result. 
The  clay  is  loaded  on  flat  cars,  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the 
clay  pit,  and  put  into  the  tunnel  dryer.  When  the  dryer  is 
maintained  hot  enough  the  clay  will  come  from  the  dry  end  in 
good  shape.  The  length  of  such  tunnel  must  be  regulated  by 
the  condition  of  the  clay.  Sandy  wet  clay  will  dry  quicker 
than  plastic  clay.  The  firing  material  used  plays  also  a  great 
part  in  the  quickness  with  which  the  clay  will  dry.  loin:'  i 
Z.  No.  10,  1914. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


T  LAST  THERE  IS  some  prospect  of  an  end  to 
to  the  labor  war  which  has  held  things  stagnant 
in  the  building  world  since  the  first  of  February. 
Present  plans  call  for  an  arbitration  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  common  brick  manufacturers 
and  the  striking  members  of  the  Brick,  Tile  and 
Terra  Cotta  Workers’  Union,  by  a  hoard  of 
three,  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  employers,  one 
by  the  strikers  and  a  third  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  first  two 
arbitrators.  This  is  the  plan  suggested  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  city  council,  which  has  been  trying  to  promote 
peace.  , 

To  the  credit  of  the  manufacturers  it  should  be  said  that, 
in  the  face  of  demands  which  they  felt  to  be  most  unreason¬ 
able,  especially  at  the  present  time,  they  have  done  all  that 
they  could  do  to  secure  a  speedy  settlement  and  the  early 
resumption  of  operation  without  resort  to  arbitration,  which 
necessarily  is  likely  to  be  considerably  drawn  out. 

Chicago  began  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  dawn  of 
peace  in  the  strike  of  the  1,000  or  so  brickmakers  who  have 
succeeded  in  throwing  about  150,000  men  out  of  work,  about 
the  first  of  the  month,  when  the  special  committee  of  the  city 
council,  appointed  to  attempt  the  “A.B.C.”  stunt  between  the 
common  brick  manufacturers  and  their  employes,  finally  got 
the  contending  factions  together.  The  first  session  of  these 
A.B.C.  negotiations  had  plenty  of  fall  down  without  the 
trouble  of  going  to  Niagara  Falls.  One  of  the  labor  union  at¬ 
torneys,  who  is  asserted  by  his  enemies  to  number  among  his 
best  assets  lung  capacity  and  the  gift  of  words,  appeared  to 
William  Schlake,  president  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  to 
be  more  objectionable  than  Huerta,  Carranza  and  Villa  rolled 
into  one,  with  Zapata  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

After  listening  patiently  for  some  time,  therefore,  to  the 
rorations  of  the  attorney,  Mr.  Schlake  arose,  accused  him 
of  being  present  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  politics  into  the 
situation,  and  of  trying  to  browbeat  the  committee,  and 
walked  out,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  manufacturers.  Prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  labor  attorney,  the  case  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  had  been  stated,  and  Frank  Eastern,  president  of  the 
Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers’  Union  had  stated  the 
case  for  the  strikers.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  verbal  eruption 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Schlake,  things  seemed  to  he  in  a  fair  way 
toward  peaceful  adjustment.  Representatives  of  both  sides 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  trouble  settled.  After  the 
meeting,  however,  more  than  a  week  went  by  without  the 
open  renewal  of  negotiations. 

Then  the  manufacturers,  who  had  been  obdurate  in  the 
face  of  what  they  could  not  fail  to  regard  as  unfair  and  ex¬ 
tortionate  demands,  decided  that  they  would  do  what  they 
could  toward  settling  the  strike  without  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
longed  arbitration,  and  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  Brick, 
Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Workers’  Union.  Members  of  that  union, 
wearied  and  worn  by  the  long-drawn-out  period  of  idleness, 
previously  had  decided  to  settle  the  strike  without  arbitra¬ 
tion,  if  a  proposition  acceptable  to  both  sides  could  be  drafted. 

The  proposition  submitted  by  the  manufacturers  contained 
some  concession  in  the  matter  of  wages,  though  not  what  was 
demanded,  it  is  said;  provided  for  a  two-year  contract,  and 
made  some  further  concessions  in  the  matter  of  working  con¬ 
ditions.  The  two-year  contract  feature  is  said  to  be  favored, 
not  only  by  the  employers,  hut  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
union  workmen,  who  do  not  enjoy  a  period  of  anxiety  and 
possible  strife  each  year  because  some  paid  union  official 
thinks  a  lively  little  skirmish  may  “sweeten”  his  job  for  him 
in  one  way  or  another. 

Quick  settlement  of  the  strike  is  much  desired  by  every¬ 
one  in  Chicago,  for  a  lot  of  important  work,  that  would  have 
had  not  a  little  to  do  with  improvement  of  local  stagnation 


and  depression,  has  been  held  up  until  the  trouble  could  be 
adjusted.  So  serious  had  the  situation  become  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  permits  for  contemplated  work  alone  has  been  running 
nearly  one  hundred  a  week  below  what  it  was  a  year  ago 
about  this  time,  and  a  year  ago  at  this  time  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  another  fine  bit  of  labor  trouble,  which  utterly 
spoiled  last  year  from  the  building  standpoint. 

At  that  there  are  a  number  of  good  prospects  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  last  month,  and  a  great  number  of  small 
projects  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  city/  such  as  small 
apartment  dwellings,  stores,  small  factories,  moving  picture 
theaters  and  the  like.  A  new  mercantile  building  is  going 
up  in  the  North  Central  district,  that  tract  once  made  famous 
by  old  “Cap”  Streeter.  It  is  to  be  erected  for  the  Merchants’ 
Syndicate  Catalog  Company,  by  the  Bowes  Realty  Company, 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Superior  and  St.  Clair  streets,  one- 
half  block  east  of  Lincoln  Park.  It  will  represent  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  about  $235,000,  six  stories  and  basement,  of  brick  and 
reinforced  concrete  construction.  The  roof  will  be  finished 
in  floor  tile  and  so  arranged  with  canopy  equipment  that  it 
can  be  turned  into  a  pavilion  for  the  accommodation  of  visit- 
ing  merchants  who  may  wish  to  hold  meetings  and  conven¬ 
tions  there  during  the  summer  months. 

A  theater,  to  seat  1,500  and  to  cost  upward  of  $100,000,  is 
to  be  erected  at  the  intersection  of  Lincoln  and  Fullerton 
avenues  and  North  Halsted  street,  and  has  been  rented  in 
advance  even  of  its  erection,  for  a  term  of  twenty  years.  The 
theater  building  is  to  contain  space  for  six  ground  floor  stores 
and  lofts  on  the  second  floor.  It  will  be  of  brick,  tile  and 
terra  cotta  construction. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Midway  Plaisance  and  Jackson  Park, 
or  more  specifically,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixtieth  street 
and  Jackson  Park  avenue,  a  fine  new  ten-story  hotel  is  soon 
to  be  erected.  It  will  represent  .the  latest  ideas  in  hotel  con¬ 
struction,  presenting,  of  course,  an  exterior  of  brick  and  terra 
cotta,  and  costing  about  $600,000.  It  is  to  be  ten  stories  in 
height,  and  will  boast  a  regulation  sized  swimming  pool,  bowl¬ 
ing  alleys,  ball  room,  and  a  roof  garden  overlooking  the  park. 

A  new  South  Side  apartment  building,  representing  a  cost 
of  approximately  $200,000,  is  soon  to  be  erected  in  Indiana 
avenue,  just  south  of  East  Sixtieth  street,  by  Elmer  T.  Nelson. 

A  new  commercial  building  for  Strauss  Brothers,  tailors, 
is  about  to  be  built  in  West  Van  Buren  street,  at  the  corner 
of  Loretta  street,  a  few  blocks  west  of  South  Halsted  street, 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  It  will  be  of  pressed  brick  with  white 
terra  cotta  trim. 

Construction  work  on  two  new  skyscrapers  is  to  begin 
shortly.  In  addition  to  equalling  in  size  the  Borland  block, 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  South  LaSalle  and  West  Monroe 
streets,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Calumet  building,  upon 
which  the  wreckers  are  already  at  work.  The  Lumbermen’s 
Exchange,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  West  Madison  and 
South  LaSalle  streets,  one  block  north,  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  Roanoke  building,  and  the  wreckers  have  begun 
the  destruction  of  this  old  landmark  also.  These  two  new 
buildings  will  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  Chicago’s  great 
financial  thoroughfare. 

Large  apartment  buildings  are  coming  into  favor  again 
after  a  long  period  of  two-story  building  construction.  The 
reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  part  at  least  in  the 
increasing  tax  rate,  which  is  driving  property  owners  to  get 
as  much  revenue  as  possible  out  of  the  land  they  occupy.  In 
territory  which  would  have  been  typical  ground  for  two-flat 
construction,  at  Wilson  avenue  and  North  Paulina  street, 
Herman  Klass  and  Max  Lieman  are  putting  up  a  twenty-three 
apartment  structure  at.  a  cost  of  approximately  $105,000.  Of 
course  most  of  the  apartment  building  is  not  on  so  large  a 
scale,  but  a  six-flat  building  is  about  the  smallest  that  is  now 
contemplated,  and  twelve  and  eighteen  apartment  structures 
are  very  common. 

A  piece  of  work  which  is  going  to  give  a  lot  of  employ- 
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being  governed  by  tlie  kind  of  material  handled,  size  of 
bucket  used  and  distance  material  is  carried.  Anywhere  from 
10  to  75  yards  of  material  per  hour  can  be  handled  by  this 
machine.  The  bucket  will  dump  traveling  either  direction  on 
the  track  cable.  For  instance,  if  you  have  some  stripping,  the 
excavator  can  carry  it  to  a  certain  point  by  gravity  and  dump 
automatically,  while  the  clay  can  be  taken  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  clay  bin  or  storage  shed  or  any  point  desired 
and  automatically  dumped. 

The  machine  is  dumped  by  a  double  friction  drum  hoist. 
The  real  drum  has  a  steel  cable  called  the  tension  line  that 
leads  to  a  set  of  fall,  blocks  which  affords  a  means  of  slack¬ 
ening  and  tightening  the  track  cable,  one  end  of  which  is 
supported  by  the  fall  blocks  and  the  other  end  is  fastened  to 
a  suitable  anchor  placed  in  the  bank  of  the  pit  or  stream  op¬ 
posite  the  dumping  point. 

From  the  front  drum  the  load  cable  leads 
through  a  shear  on  the  tipple  or  mast  pole  to 
the  bucket.  This  cable  serves  as  a  loading 
cable  for  pulling  the  bucket  along  the  track 
cable  to  the  dumping  point,  where  it  is  dumped 
automatically  and  returns  by  gravity  to  the 
loading  place  for  another  load. 

If  you  are  interested  in  excavator  ma¬ 
chinery,  write  to  James  W.  Hensley,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind.,  for  catalog  and  detailed  description. 


BRICK  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO. 


BRICK  CONDITIONS  are  very  favorable 
in  this  city  despite  the  fact  that  gen¬ 
eral  business  is  reported  very  dull  on 
every  side.  While  factories  are  not  very  active 
here  and  the  railroads  have  laid  off  a  good 
many  men,  the  building  trades  here  continue 
extremely  active  and  home  building  as  well  as 
investment  work  is  better  than  usual.  Resi¬ 
dence  building  in  Toledo  last  season  struck 
high  water  mark  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
record  will  not  be  lowered  this  year,  and  the 
use  of  brick  in  residence  building  is  growing 
with  every  season.  During  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons  more  pressed  brick  has  been  used  than 
was  ever  used  in  the  same  length  of  time 
previously,  and  the  demand  for  building  brick 
and  for  common  brick  for  foundation  use  is 
heavy.  Brick  is  being  used  extensively  not 
only  in  home  construction  but  is  growing  every 
year  as  a  satisfactory  and  artistic  foundation 
material  and  is  also  being  extensively  used  as 
a  satisfactory  material  for  porch  columns. 

All  the  Toledo  yards,  namely,  the  Hydraulic 
Brick  Co.,  the  Ohio  Brick  Co.,  the  Kohler 

Brick  Co.,  Auburndale  Brick  Co.,  and  Colling- 
The  Hensley  Center  Gravity  Excavator  in  Operation.  wood  Brick  are  running  at  full  capacity 

and  are  having  all  they  can  do  to  keep  up  with 
orders.  Few  of  the  yards  carried  heavy  stocks  but  no  diffi¬ 
culty  is  experienced  in  furnishing  enough  brick  to  supply  the 
demand. 

The  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.  started  its  yards  this  week  and 
expects  within  a  few  days  to  be  running  full  time  and  full 
capacity.  This  concern  has  just  replaced  three  old  machines 
with  two  new  Potts  machines.  The  output  will  be  the  same  as 
heretofore. 

The.  demand  for  paving  brick  is  good  and  prices  are  being 
maintained.  Throughout  the  state  of  Ohio  road  building  is 
occupying  much  time  and  attention  and  many  o!  the  smallei 
cities  are  planning  for  the  paving  of  their  streets.  1  hes> 
places  nearly  all  select  brick  as  the  most  satisfactory  paving 
for  their  use.  Seven  streets  in  Toledo  are  to  be  paved  aceor  i 


eral  lines  of  work,  being  not  only  very  useful  in  the  digging 
of  clay,  sand  and  gravel,  but  for  stump  pulling  as  well. 

The  machine  is  massive,  strongly  built  and  intended  for 
the  hardest  work.  It  is  built  of  heavy  steel  plate  with  heavy 
steel  angles  and  wearing  parts.  A  remarkable  heavy  hard¬ 
ened  steel  cutting  lip  is  riveted  to  the  front  end  of  the 
bucket.  This  lip  extends  across  the  front  end  of  the  bucket 
and  well  up  on  each  side. 

The  bucket  is  hinged  at  the  extreme  back  and  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  thus  giving  plenty  of  weight  on  the  load  line,  keeping 
the  dumping  operation  under  positive  control  of  the  operator. 
He  can  dump  fast  or  slow  as  desired  by  simply  slacking  on 
the  load  cable.  The  bucket  is  built  in  six  standard  sizes,  from 
one-half  cubic  yard  to  two  cubic  yards  capacity,  the  capacity 


ment  during  the  next  few  months  is  the  recreation  portion  of 
the  big  new  outer  harbor  pier,  preliminary  work  upon  which 
is  now  well  under  way. 


THE  HENSLEY  CENTER  GRAVITY  EXCAVATOR 


ONE  of  the  latest  additions  to  clayworking  machinery 
equipment  in  this  country,  is  that  of  the  Hensley 
Center  Gravity  Excavator.  It  is  claimed  for  this  ma¬ 
chine  that  it  fills  a  long-felt  want  in  certain  types  of  clay  pits 
and  fields.  The  simplicity  of  this  machine,  while  massive 
and  strongly  constructed,  is  one  of  its  best  points.  It  is  easy 
to  operate  and  does  its  work  well.  The  illustration  shown 
herewith  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  excavators  in  operation  tak¬ 
ing  gravel  out  of  twelve  feet  of  water.  It  is  adapted  to  sev- 
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majority  of  these  streets  will  be  paved  with  brick.  Toledo  has 
many  miles  of  brick-paved  streets,  few  of  which  have  not 
come  up  to  the  mark.  Taken  altogether  brick  business  here  is 
good  and  local  manufacturers  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 

T.  O.  D. 


A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT. 


A  Daily  Capacity  of  120,000  Brick  Made  on  Two  Wellington 

Machines. 


CLEVELAND,  the  metropolis  of  the  Buckeye  State,  is 
one  of  the  leading  industrial  cities  of  the  nation.  It 
is  distinctly  a  brick  city,  most  of  its  substantial  struc¬ 
tures  being  built  of  that  material,  so  naturally,  it  is  a  great 
brickmaking  center.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fine  clay  in 
and  about  the  city,  from  which  excellent  building  brick  are 
made,  and  there  are,  too,  immense  deposits  of  shale  in  the 
adjoining  districts  from  which  good  hollow  block,  and  splen¬ 
did  paving  brick  are  made.  The  common  building  brick  are 


such  an  immense  quantity  of  brick  so  rapidly  and  with  so 
little  labor  is  a  triumph  of  mechanical  skill.  The  equipment 
is  so  satisfactory  in  every  way  that  the  readers  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  have  full  details,  so  we  give 
the  following  description  by  the  Wellington  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  who  installed  the  machinery  and  dryers: 

"The  clay  hoist  is  of  our  latest  improved  friction  drum 
type  and  is  mounted  on  a  self-contained  cast  iron  heavy  bed 
plate,  to  which  the  framework  carrying  the  bearings  are 
attached.  The  drum  of  this  hoist  is  keyed  fast  to  a  3-inch 
shaft  steel  pinion,  which  is  mounted  on  an  extended  hub  of 
the  friction  clutch.  This  hub  is  also  fitted  with  the  bronze 
sleeve  20  inches  long,  which  gives  it  a  long  wearing  journal 
to  prevent  heating  while  the  drum  is  not  in  motion. 

The  drum  is  operated  by  means  of  a  lever;  another  inde¬ 
pendent  lever  is  also  provided  to  operate  the  brake,  the  band 
of  which  is  lined  with  fiber.  The  drum  is  20  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  30  inches  long  inside  of  the  flanges,  which  are  5 
inches  high  all  around.  The  driving  shaft  is  2  15/16  inches 
in  diameter;  the  driving  pulley  is  20  inches  in  diameter  by 


Mr.  C 


G.  Barkwill  in  His  Yard  Office,  and  Two  Glimpses  of  the  Clay  Bank  and  the  Thew  Steam  Shovel. 


made  chiefly  by  the  soft  clay  process,  and  there  are  several'' 
plants  making  that  kind  of  brick  in  and  about  the  city.  They 
make  on  an  average  of  30,000  to  40,000  per  day  and  most  of 
them  run  the  year  round. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  plants  of  the  Barkwill  Brick 
Company  have  been  among  the  largest  in  annual  output,  and 
they  have  recently  started  a  new  soft  brick  plant  which,  it 
is  thought,  will  make  more  building  brick  per  annum  than 
any  other  plant  in  the  state,  turning  out  120,000  brick  per 
day  on  two  Wellington  machines  recently  installed.  They  are 
opening  up  a  new  clay  bank  for  this  plant,  a  Thew  shovel 
eating  into  it  in  a  very  leisurely  way.  The  face  of  the  bank 
at  present  is  about  20  feet  in  height  easily  supplying  clay 
for  the  maximum  daily  capacity  of  120,000  brick,  all  of  which 
is  hauled  up  the  tramway  by  one  clay  hoist,  and  is  fed 
through  one  set  of  rolls  from  which  it  goes  into  one  large 
pug  mill  which  has  an  opening  on  each  side,  and  seemingly 
without  stress  or  strain,  feeding  enough  clay  for  each  of  the 
60,000  brick  machines.  A  seven-brick  mold  is  used  and  the 
brick  after  being  dumped  on  the  steel  pallets  are  conveyed  to 
the  dryer  by  Mathews  Gravity  conveyors,  The  handling  of 


12-incli  face;  speed,  150  revolutions  per  minute.  The  drum 
will  hold  1,500  feet  of  %-inch  cable  rope. 

The  compound  disintegrater  is  capable  of  handling  enough 
clay  for  120,000  brick.  Slow  speed  roll  is  28  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  by  29-inch  face,  fitted  with  a  24x8-inch  face  pulley;  the 
high  speed  or  fast  roll  is  18  inches  in  diameter  by  29-inch 
face  and  is  fitted  with  six  %xiy2-inch  steel  cutting  bars,  and 
is  driven  by  a  20xl2-inch  face  pulley.  The  frame  is  heavy 
and  self-contained  and  is  built  in  sections,  so  as  to  allow 
the  removal  of  any  one  of  the  four  rolls  without  disturbing 
the  rest  of  the  machine. 

“The  heavy  base  plate  on  which  is  mounted  the  long  oil 
ring  journals  or  bearings.  All  shafts  are  4  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  are  extended  and  supported  by  an  outboard  bearing. 
The  opening  between  the  rolls  can  be  regulated  by  the  heavy 
1  %-inch  adjusting  rods  that  pass  through  both  the  fast  roll 
and  slow  roll  bearings.  Also,  the  rolls  are  equipped  with 
heavy  coil  springs  so  as  to  prevent  the  shafts  from  springing 
in  case  any  obstruction  may  enter  the  rolls. 

“Our  latest  improved  pug  mill  is  designed  with  two  heavy 
cast  iron  ends;  these  castings  are  mounted  on  6-inch  angles, 
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which  makes  the  mill  rigid  and  self-contained.  Bearings  are 
long  and  the  delivery  end  bearing  is  outside  of  the  end  cast¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  mud  from  working  into  the  bearings.  Also, 
inside  of  this  end  plate  we  use  a  heavy  stuffing  box;  the  other 
end  of  the  tempering  shaft  is  supported  in  a  long  journai 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  rear  end  casting  and  also  supports 
one  end  of  the  driving  shaft. 

“Outside  of  the  driving  pinion  the  driving  shaft  is  sup¬ 
ported  with  a  heavy  outboard  bearing  which  is  bolted  to  the 
extended  6-inch  heavy  angle.  The  end  thrust  of  the  tem¬ 
pered  shaft  is  supported  by  marine  oiling  thrust  bearing, 
fitted  with  bronze  rings  which  run  in  oil  at  all  times.  The 
shell  is  U  shaped,  made  of  %  boiler  plate;  length  inside, 
10  feet,  width,  45  inches.  The  shell  is  also  fitted  with  a 
heavy  but  strap  joined  in  the  center. 

“The  tempering  shaft  is  made  of  4-incli  square  steel  stock, 
free  from  drillings;  the  4-inch  shaft  is  fitted  with  cast  steel 
hubs  for  holding  the  machinery  steel  knives.  Deliveries  on 
each  side  of  this  mill  are  fitted  with  heavy  lowering  gates, 
so  as  to  regulate  the  flow  of  clay  into  either  one  of  the  two 


connects  it  with  a  cast  steel  pitman.  The  other  end  of  the 
steel  pitman  is  connected  with  a  cross  head  and  has  a  sliding 
bearing  30  inches  long.  The  cross  head  is  fastened  to  the 
angle  plate  with  two  2-inch  in  diameter  rods  fitted  with 
valves  to  eliminate  the  air  in  the  brick  molds.  From  the 
same  shaft  the  mold  push-out  is  operated  by  1%-inch  diam¬ 
eter  rod,  threaded  right  and  left  handed  for  adjustments, 
which  connects  with  a  bell  crank  split  in  three  parts,  each 
part  containing  case-hardened  machinery  steel  bushings  to 
act  as  a  shearing  device  on  a  7/16-inch  pin,  so  that  in  case 
anything  should  catch,  before  it  would  break  any  part  of 
the  brick  machine  it  would  shear  the  pin  off,  as  by  using  a 
device  of  this  kind  makes  the  machine  fool-proof,  as  there 
are  no  adjustments  can  be  made  on  a  device  of  this  kind  by 
a  machine  operator. 

“The  machine  is  also  equipped  with  a  self-striking  door; 
this  door  is  on  a  30-degree  angle  and  is  powered  by  a  weight 
and  in  case  any  obstruction  would  pass  out  with  the  mold 
it  wmuld  lift  this  door  before  breaking  the  brick  mold  or  any 
part  of  the  brick  machine.  When  this  door  is  raised  to  its 


Mr.  Harry  Bennett  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Strickland,  of  Wellington,  Ohio,  the  Auto  Truck,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Barkwill,  Manager  of  the 

Barkwill  Brick  Compan’ys  Plant. 


brick  machines.  The  driving  pulley  is  48  inches  in  diameter 
by  12-inch  face.  The  length  of  the  mill  over  all  is  15  feet. 

“Our  latest  improved  soft  mud  machine  weighs  10  tons  and 
is  built  entirely  of  steel  and  iron;  the  machine  is  mounted  on 
heavy  6-inch  angles,  making  it  rigid  and  self-contained,  the 
6-inch  angles  are  extended  so  as  to  carry  the  heavy  outboard 
bearing  to  keep  the  driving  shaft  in  alignment  at  all  times. 
The  machine  is  driven  with  a  48x14  friction  clutch  pulley, 
mounted  on  a  3%-inch  driving  shaft.  On  this  shaft  is  also 
mounted  a  steel  pinion  for  driving  both  the  pug  shaft  and 
crank  shaft  with  two  gears  using  altogether  three  gears  on 
the  machines.  The  driving  shaft  makes  five  revolutions  to 
each  mold  of  brick.  The  pug  or  tempering  shaft  is  made  of 
4-inch  square  steel,  and  is  supported  by  a  heavy  marine  oiling 
thrust  bearing.  The  bearings  are  all  outside  of  the  main 
frame.  The  4-inch  shaft  has  mounted  on  it  the  cast  steel 
hubs  for  holding  the  machinery  steel  knives,  which  pug  the 
clay  forward  to  the  side  delivery  press  box,  from  which  the 
clay  is  pressed  through  the  die  into  the  holes.  The  press 
box  of  this  machine  is  39  inches  wide  between  the  frames. 
The  press  is  driven  from  a  forged  steel  crank  shaft  fitted 
with  a  heavy  crank  pin  brass  bearing  6  inches  long,  which 


full  height  it  gives  an  opening  of  4  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  brick  mold. 

“The  brick  are  burned  in  up-draft  kilns,  of  which  there 
are  five,  with  thirty-two  arches  and  twro  with  twenty-two 
arches  each.  The  company  is  operating  two  other  soft  clay 
plants  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  one  stiff  clay  plant,  on 
which  hollow  block  are  made,  the  average  daily  output  being 
125  tons.  Four  new  kilns  are  going  to  be  installed  on  this 
plant,  so  as  to  double  its  capacity.  Brick  are  being  delivered 
from  plant  to  job  by  heavy  service  power  trucks.  A  glimpse 
of  a  couple  of  them  being  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration.  We  also  give  a  dim  snapshot  of  Mr.  Barkwill,  Sr., 
in  his  cozy  brickyard  office,  where  a  cordial  welcome  awaits 
all  visiting  brickmakers  who  may  care  to  inspect  the  plants. 
Mr.  Barkwill,  though  a  banker,  gives  the  brick  business  a 
large  part  of  his  time,  but  the  actual  management  of  the 
plants  is  left  largely  to  his  son,  E.  S.  Barkwill,  and  one  or 
the  other  is  found  “on  the  job”  at  all  times. 


You  can’t  make  a  dryer  do  double  work  on  half  rations,  no 
matter  how  good  it  is,  and  expecting  too  much  of  one  is 
what  most  often  leads  to  disappointment. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


A  BELATED  CONVENTION  ECHO. 


Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

We  did  sure  have  a  fine  time  at  the  convention  at  New 
Orleans.  One  of  the  best  we  ever  had.  It  is  certainly  one 
grand  place  to  go  to  have  a  good  time.  We  arrived  home 
about  ten  days  later  and  found  lots  of  snow  and  ice.  We 
started  to  make  brick  the  28th  of  March,  burning  a  kiln  this 
week.  Have  got  some  orders  to  fill  and  could  take  care  of 
more,  but  can’t  kick.  When  you  come  to  New  York  run 
out  and  see  us.  We  are  only  forty  minutes  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  station. 

Yours  truly, 

Glen  Head,  L.  I.  JOTHAM  POST. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  D.  V.  PURINGTON. 


My  Dear  Randall: 

I  duly  received  your  letters  announcing  the  death  of  D. 
V.  Purington.  This  news  is  a  shock  to  me,  and  I  presume 
to  every  other  manufacturer  of  paving  brick,  for  I  presume 
that,  like  myself,  most  of  the  other  manufacturers  of  some 
years’  experience  have  gone  to  the  Puringtons  for  advice, 
which  it  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  their  policy  to  give  so 
kindly  and  cheerfully.  Were  they  not  in  the  paving  brick 
business  the  pioneers  in  this  particular  feature?  Of  late 
years,  of  course,  it  has  become  the  regular  thing  in  our 
industry  to  regard  the  good  of  one  as  the  good  of  all,  while 
it  used  to  be  different.  The  commencement  in  the  change  of 
this  former  attitude  was  largely  due,  I  believe,  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  two  Puringtons. 

His  work  is  ended,  his  record  made,  and  it  was  one  of 
which  any  ordinary  man  may  well  be  proud. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  M.  CROOK, 

Catskill,  N.  Y.,  April  14,  1914. 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  CLAY  DIGGER  WANTED. 


Editor  Clay  Worker: 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  kind  of  a  clay-digging 
machine  which  will  work  on  top  of  clay  bank,  dig  to  a  depth 
of  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep,  fill  cars  on  top  of  clay  bank  and 
clean  up  field  of  clay  as  it  goes.  I  have  three  different 
stratas  of  clay  in  bank  of  twelve  feet,  each  strata  shrinks 
different  and  takes  a  different  degree  of  heat  to  burn,  so,  you 
see,  I  need  a  good  mixture.  I  have  water  and  quicksand  at 
bottom  of  clay  pit,  so  I  cannot  set  any  machinery  or  even 
lay  tracks  very  well. 

It  takes  three  teams  to  gather  enough  clay  to  make  40,000 
brick  per  day,  which  takes  about  ninety  yards  of  loose  clay 
to  make  40,000  stiff  mud  bricks.  We  know  a  drag  line  steam 
scraper  will  do  this  very  nicely,  but  they  cost  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  the  first  cost  of  the  average  brick  plant 
that  makes  35,000  brick  per  day,  and  the  small  brickmaker 
will  not  stand  for  it,  so  somebody  get  busy  and  build  a  clay¬ 
digging  machine  for  about  $2,500  and  help  the  poor  brick- 
maker  out  of  trouble  for  working  in  soft  clays  and  flat  clay 


fields.  There  would  be  a  large  demand  for  this  type  of 
machine.  Very  truly  yours,  A.  E.  ADAMS. 


A  NEW  CODE  FOR  ROAD  BUILDERS. 


Dear  Randall: 

I  recommend  for  your  careful  study  the  enclosed  Ten 
Commandments.  You  may  think  them  good  enough  to  rec¬ 
ommend  them  to  some  of  your  friends. 

Yours  truly, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  G.  H.  TEFFT. 

The  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Great  God  Shouldbe  Brought 
□own  from  the  Mount  at  the  National  Conference 
on  Concrete  Road  Building. 

The  aggregate  should  be  clean  and  hard. 

2.  The  sand  should  be  coarse  and  well  graded. 

3.  A  rich  mixture  should,  be  used. 

L  The  materials  should  be  correctly  proportioned. 

5.  The  materials  should  be  thoroughly  mixed. 

o.  The  inspection  should  be  intelligent  and  thorough. 

7.  When  in  doubt,  the  pavement  should  be  reinforced. 

8.  The  sub-grade  should  be  of  uniform  density,  thoroughly 
compacted  and  drenched  with  water  immediately  before  plac¬ 
ing  concrete. 

9.  The  concrete  should  be  of  a  viscous,  plastic  con¬ 
sistency. 

10.  After  placing,  the  concrete  should  be  immediately 
covered  and  kept  moist  and  not  opened  to  traffic  for  four 
weeks. 

Disobey  any  one  of  these  my  Commandments,  and  the  road 
will  go  to  hell.  Hear  ye,  and  be  warned  of  the  wrath  of  the 
great  god  Shouldbe. 


ENGLISH  BRICKMAKER  COMES  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

I  notice  letter^from  Wm.  Butler  regarding  the  puff,  as  he 
calls  it,  from  me.  I  am  very  sorry  that  he  takes  my  letter 
in  answer  to  one  he  wrote  in  the  light  he  has.  I  don’t  like 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  men  who  lose  their  temper  when 
holding  an  argument  on  any  topic.  What  I  have  written  in 
answer  to  his  letters  is  not  puff,  as  he  puts  it,  but  practical 
common  sense.  What  I  wrote  was  only  for  the  enlightenment 
of  men  in  the  trade  using  the  continuous  kiln  and  I  hope  that 
others  of  my  American  friends  have  read  the  letters  written 
by  me  in  a  different  spirit  to  what  friend  Butler  has.  There 
is  something  in  his  short  epistle  that  I  like,  that  is  his  refer¬ 
ence  to  Shakespeare,  as  in  the  locality  I  live  in,  we  honor  the 
name  of  Shakespeare.  I  live  not  more  than  »twenty  miles 
from  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  Shakespeare’s  house  is.  Now 
I  am  coming  to  the  States;  shall  be  there  by  the  time  this 
letter  is  read,  and  shall  be  open  to  take  over  a  place  as  super¬ 
intendent  if  anyone  needs  a  good  man.  I  am  qualified  to  look 
after  the  manufacturing  of  any  class  of  goods  made,  and  can 
superintend  the  construction  of  any  kind  of  plant;  have  my 
own  designs  of  kilns  of  all  kinds  to  suit  all  classes  of  goods 
made,  as  well  as  dryers  and  drying  sheds.  I  have  also  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of  any  class  of 
machinery.  I  was  asked  a  little  time  back  to  write  a  letter  on 
the  best  way  to  set  and  burn  a  continuous  kiln,  but  as  there 
are  so  many  classes  of  kilns  on  the  market,  which  need  to 
be  set  and  burned  all  different  ways,  I  found  it  a  difficult 
topic  to  write  on,  but  when  I  land  in  the  States,  I  shall  try 
to  oblige  any  one  needing  information  on  the  setting  and 
burning  of  same.  All  being  well,  I  shall  land  in  the  States  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  1914.  Anyone  wishing  for  my  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  States  wrill  be  able  to  get  same  from  our  es¬ 
teemed  friend,  Mr.  Randall,  editor  of  the  Clay-Worker. 

Yours  faithfully, 

,  .  H.  W.  HARDY. 


y>//~  at, 


REGULAR  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  11,  1914. 


A  T  THE  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 

f/A  Manufacturers’  Association,  held  at  their  headquarters 
*■  in  Cleveland,  May  11,  1914,  two  matters  of  importance 

(engrossed  the  attention  of  the  board. 

They  decided  to  hold  their  annual  meeting,  which  is  to 
take  place  some  time  in  September,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  there  is  a  large  mileage  of 
splendid  brick-paved  country  highways.  Opportunity  to  bring 
into  their  program  the  examination  of  these  highways  and 

(the  fact  that  the  state  of  New  York  is  using  many  millions 
of  paving  brick  doubtless  influenced  this  decision. 

The  other  matter  particularly  interesting  to  the  members 
of  the  association  and  paving  brick  manufacturers  generally, 
as  well  as  the  users  of  brick  for  street  paving  and  roadway 
improvements,  was  the  approval  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee,  which  consisted  of  the  following — Messrs.  C.  C. 
Blair,  Eb.  Rogers,  W.  T.  Blackburn,  H.  S.  Renkert  and  W.  P. 
Blair — and  which  was  appointed  at  the  directors’  meeting 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

The  report  which  accompanied  their  work  in  detail  is  as 
follows,  namely: 

“To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association:  The  undersigned  committee,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  question  of  revising  our  specifications, 
submits  for  your  consideration  the  progress  they  have  made. 

“It  is  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  the  specifications 
for  city  streets  and  country  roads  be  made  one  for  each,  but 
printed  under  the  same  cover,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
the  committee  is  agreed  that  there  shall  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible  foot  notes  and  explanatory  clauses  from  the  pub¬ 
lication  which  shall  be  made  to  include  these  specifications. 

“It  is  likewise  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  there  be 
prepared  a  handbook  which  wall  deal  exclusively  with  ex¬ 
planations,  reasons  and  references  which  relate  to  and  are 
incidental  to  the  understanding,  operation  and  enforcement 
of  the  specifications. 

“We  have  not  found  our  task  an  easy  one  and  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  recall  that  there  is  debatable  ground 
existing  with  the  best  qualified  engineers  of  the  country. 

“We  therefore  submit  to  you  the  progress  that  we  have 
made  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty1  as  our  report  of  progress 
thereupon,  for  the  further  disposition  of  this  Board,  its  criti¬ 
cism  and  advice  thereupon,  as  it  deems  best.” 

The  specifications  in  detail  were  found,  with  very  slight 
changes  to  meet  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  board 
and  all  of  the  members  present. 


BOSS  SUCCESSFUL  IN  BOOSTING  BRICK  ROADS. 


Notwithstanding  the  handicap  of  bad  state  legislation, 
adverse  court  reports  and  pernicious  activity  on  the  part  of 
advocates  of  concrete,  John  C.  Boss,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  writes 
that  the  cause  of  permanent  roadways  is  making  progress  in 
Elkhart  County.  A  three-mile  stretch  of  brick-paved  rural 
road  will  probably  be  completed  this  summer,  and  it  will 
be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  .being  the  first  stretch  of  brick- 
paved  roadway  on  the  great  Lincoln  Highway  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  With  this  stretch  of  pavement  in 
use,  affording  an  effective  object  lesson  and  demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  brick  roads  over  other  pavements,  it  will 
be  much  easier  to  get  additional  brick  roads  in  that  section. 


There  are  many  puzzling  things  about  freight  rate  matters 
even  with  all  working  on  them  in  harmony,  and  when  there 
is  strife  it  adds  to  the  tangle.  So  let  us  have  as  little  -strife 
as  possible,  and  try  earnest  co-operative  study  of  the  matter. 
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SHORTCOMINGS  OF  WOOD  BLOCK. 


Despite  the  protests  of  those  who  believed  brick  was  more 
suitable  and  would  be  less  expensive  in  the  end,  Paterson,  N. 
J.,  paved  a  considerable  proportion  of  Main  street,  its  prin¬ 
cipal  business  thoroughfare,  with  wood  block  last  year.  It 
was  done  late  in  the  season  and  everybody  was  delighted 
with  the  pavement.  True,  it  was  somewhat  slippery  in  win¬ 
ter,  but  most  pavements  are  more  or  less  that  way,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

The  spring  has  seen  only  a  few  warm  days,  but  every 
time  the  temperature  gets  much  above  freezing  the  tar  just 
bubbles  out  of  the  pavement,  and  if  the  women  whose  dresses 
have  been  ruined  in  the  few  days  that  the  trouble  has  been 
apparent  should  bring  suit  for  damages,  the  city  would  go 
broke.  Those  blocks  are  fruitful  sources  of  profit  for  boot¬ 
blacks,  and  suit  cleaners  are  doing  a  rushing  business.  Who¬ 
ever  steps  upon  the  oozy  mass  becomes  an  adherent  of  wood 
block,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not.  Women  who  patronize 
the  larger  stores  in  the  central  part  of  the  city  are  not  ad¬ 
vocates  of  wood  block  any  more.  Neither  are  their  husbands 
after  they  pay  the  bills  for  new  costumes  to  replace  the  ones 
ruined. 


A  WIRE  TWISTER  THAT  SERVES  ITS  PURPOSE  WELL. 


The  illustration  shown  herewith  is  of  a  small  wire  twister 
sold  by  the  Marion  Machine  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Box  156, 


Marion,  Ind.  This  device  does  its  work  well.  It  twists  the 
wires  and  makes  an  unusually  strong  loop,  the  operation  be¬ 
ing  done  quickly  and  most  satisfactorily.  This  should  prove 
a  very  handy  little  instrument  for  any  stiff  mud  brick  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  company  states  that  there  is  a  big  demand  for 
these  wire  twisters.  Recently  they  received  an  order  for 
twenty  in  one  day’s  mail.  The  price  of  this  device  is  only 
$5.00.  It  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time. 


“HE’S  A  BRICK.” 


When  is  a  man  like  a  brick? 

1.  When  he  is  square. 

2.  When  he  is  solid. 

3.  When  he  is  sound. 

4.  When  he  carries  great  weight. 

5.  When  he  has  grit. 

6.  When  he  is  substantial. 

7.  When  he  weathers  the  storm. 

8.  When  he  houses  the  family. 

9.  When  he  has  more  or  less  sand. 

10.  When  he  makes  a  success  of  what  he  enters  into. 

11.  When  he  is  the  foundation  of  something  worth  while. 

12.  When  he  is  taken  from  a  wreck  and  reconstructed. 

13.  When  he  is  indestructible.  W.  P.  ALSIP. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


LOOKS  AS  THOUGH  ALL  the  big 
contracts  have  already  been  given 
out.  The  fact  that  San  Francisco 
occupies  third  place  among  all 
cities  of  similar  size  in  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  building  oper¬ 
ations,  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
building  activity  on  the  Exposition 
grounds.  It  took  San  Francisco 
about  half  a  dozen  years  of  fever¬ 
ish  work  to  rebuild  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  city  blocks  burned  and  de¬ 
molished  by  the  1906  catastrophe.  Now  the  wonder  of  resur¬ 
rection  is  completed.  The  burned  city  stands  up  from  its 
ashes,  young,  beautiful  and  strong,  and  the  whole  civilized 
world  will  come  next  year  to  congratulate  the  sturdy  pioneer 
people  on  its  indomitable  energy  and  to  admire  the  new 
wonderful  settlement  of  400,000  human  beings  who  con¬ 
quered  every  obstacle  and  all  the  misery  by  sheer  determi¬ 
nation.  There  are  still  about  2,000  empty  lots  in  the  burned 
out  district,  but  the  owners  don’t  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry  with 
reconstruction.  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  the 
city  possesses  all  the  accommodations  needed  for  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  visitors,  and  that  there  is' no  use  of  rushing  up  tempo¬ 
rary  buildings.  San  Francisco  is  able  just  at  present  to  ac¬ 
commodate  easily  half  a  million  newcomers,  giving  each  of 
them  a  single  room.  The  last  address  book  shows  over  1,000 
hotels  and  apartment  houses  in  the  county  and  city  of  San 
Francisco,  without  considering  the  copious  accommodations 
in  the  Alameda  County  territory,  distant  just  by  a  pleasant 
half  an  hour  ride  across  the  bay  from  the  Exposition. 

The  upshot  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that  the  era  of 
building  speculations  has  passed  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
credit  man  as  well  as  the  builder  is  looking  for  solid  invest¬ 
ments  and  guaranteed  securities.  That  the  prospects  must 
be  bright  in  spite  of  the  present  lull  is  shown  by  the  con¬ 
tract  closed  recently  by  the  California  Denison  Block  Com¬ 
pany,  by  which  it  will  take  the  whole  yearly  output  of  the 
Sacramento  Clay  Products  Company,  amounting  to  $120,000, 
of  Denison  interlocking  blocks. 

The  United  Materials  Company  has  on  hand  orders  for 
over  three  million  bricks,  to  be  delivered  in  the  next  ninety 
days.  The  territory  covered  by  the  company  stretches  as 
far  north  of  San  Francisco  as  the  Oregon  boundary,  the 
southern  part  of  California  being  looked  after  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  whose  agent  in  Northern 
California  is  the  United  Material  Company.  According  to 
P.  Peters  of  that  concern,  the  business  in  his  territory  is 
picking  up  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  it  for  everybody  in 
the  near  future. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  have  received  two  nice  polychrome 
terra  cotta  orders,  one  for  the  large  Haas  office  building  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  other  for  the  new  Pasadena  postoffice. 
Aside  from  many  small  outside  orders,  the  company  has  its 
hands  full  with  the  Hobbart  job  that  will  keep  it  busy  for  the 
next  seven  or  eight  months. 

Eugene  Corrigan,  of  the  Stockton  Fire  and  Enamel  Brick 
Company,  believes  that  vitrified  brick  is  going  to  replace 
every  other  paving  material,  and  the  appropriation  by  the 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  of  $38,000  for  that  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  used  in  the  paving  of  Third  street  is  considered 
by  him  as  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  tending  to  establish 
vitrified  brick  permanently  as  the  most  useful  paving  medium. 
The  street  committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  decided  to 
call  for  bids  for  supplying  950,000  vitrified  bricks  with  an  18 
per  cent  test  for  the  paving  of  Third  street.  Of  this  amount 
500,000  are  required  to  be  delivered  in  thirty  days.  This  will 
be  the  first  large  piece  of  brick  paving  to  be  done  in  this 


city.  The  specifications  call  for  a  brick  which  will  stand  an 
18  per  cent  “rattler”  test,  a  standard  which  is  higher  than 
in  most  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  a  standard  which 
will  preclude  the  local  men  from  bidding,  thus  permitting  the 
contract  to  go  to  a  Seattle  firm,  which  so  far  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  paving  brick  industry  on  the  coast.  A  protest  against 
awarding  the  contract  to  any  contractor  outside  of  California 
was  voiced  by  some  supervisors  and  by  the  Home  Industry 
League.  The  discussion  developed  the  claim  that  the  traffic 
over  Third  street  is  the  heaviest  on  any  street  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  San  Francisco  has  practically  no  limit  to 
the  weights  of  loads  which  may  be  hauled  on  the  streets. 
For  this  reason  Superintendent  of  Street  Repairs  McCoy  de¬ 
clared  that  the  18  per  cent  test  was  put  in  the  specifications 
because  of  the  heavy  demands  of  traffic,  and  that  if  he  was 
to  be  made  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  streets,  he  desired 
a  pavement  that  would  stand  up  under  the  conditions  it 
would  be  called  upon  to  meet. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons  are  filling  several  big  orders  of  matte 
glazed  polychrome  terra  cotta  and  pressed  brick  at  present, 
and  the  prospects,  according  to  Mr.  Gwynn,  manager  of  the 
terra  cotta  department  of  that  company,  are  very  encouraging. 
Mr.  Ohleyer,  manager  of  the  sewer  pipe  department  in  the 
same  concern,  reports  1,200  feet  of  30-inch  pipe  delivered  to 
Fort  Winfield  Scott;  ten  carloads  shipped  to  Richmond,  Cal., 
and  seven  carloads  for  city  work  in  Stockton,  Cal.  The 
municipal  sewer  system,  requiring  twenty-five  carloads  of 
pipes  was  recently  finished  and  accepted  by  the  city  of 
Kingsburg,  Cal. 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Company  has  also 
delivered  for  Fort  Winfield  Scott  270  feet  of  thirty-inch  sewer 
pipe.  The  company  has  received  and  filled  a  $4,700  order 
for  terra  cotta  for  the  San  Francisco  Oriental  School. 

According  to  Nat  Ellery,  of  the  Brick  Builders’  Bureau, 
the  most  important  incident  that  happened  lately  in  the  brick 
builders’  world  was  the  final  acceptance  of  the  standard  sized 
brick,  25/sx4x8%.  This  standard  common  brick  was  definitely 
accepted  for  San  Francisco  and  vicinity  on  April  20th.  The 
next  question  to  be  decided  by  the  bureau  will  be  that  of  a 
clay  and  brick  exhibit  in  1915.  Mr.  Ellery  said  that  special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  face  brick  and  its  possibilities  with 
bureau.  The  bricklayers  have  almost  decided  to  enter  the 
private  residences  and  small  bungalows.  Also  the  problem 
of  polychrom  terra  cotta  as  applied  to  small  private  resi¬ 
dences  will  be  thrashed  out  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Exposition  grounds  with  a  building  of  their  own,  representing 
the  history  of  the  building  materials  on  the  coast,  and  so 
arranged  that  it  could  be  used  by  the  Fair  visitors  as  a  most 
convenient  resting  place. 

The  constructing  quartermaster’s  office,  U.  S.  A.,  has  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  five  stables  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  and  bids 
will  be  opened  soon.  Each  building  will  cover  an  area  of 
68x185  feet.  If  brick  is  used  the  buildings  will  require  900,000 
common  brick  and  120,000  paving  brick.  Also  plans  and 
estimates  for  buildings  for  the  army  in  Hawaii  have  been 
completed  by  the  War  Department.  It  is  proposed  ultimately 
to  spend  $7,000,000  for  Schofield  Barracks,  Fort  Shatter  and 
Fort  de  Russey. 

The  Oakland  City  Council  has  opened  bids  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  north  wall  of  the  municipal  auditorium.  The  bids 
are  for  terra  cotta  and  granite.  The  total  cost  will  amount 
to  $113,757.  The  bids  for  terra  cotta  and  setting  were  as 
follows:  Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  $24,750;  N.  Clark  &  Sons, 
$23,900. 

The  Berkeley  City  Council  has  opened  bids  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  four  tributary  sewers,  which  will  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $40,000  each.  Payment  will  be  made  out  of  the  1913 
sewer  bond  issue  of  $475,000. 

The  Denison  Block  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Los  Angeles  by  F.  W.  Eastman,  H.  R.  Kreitzer  and  G.  Rogers, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000.  SUNSET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  7,  1914. 
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NEW  INDUSTRIAL  GASOLINE  LOCOMOTIVE. 


THE  ILLUSTRATION  herewith  shown  is  a  Gasoline  In¬ 
dustrial  Locomotive,  manufactured  by  The  J.  D.  Fate 
Company,  of  Plymouth,  Ohio,  for  all  kinds  of  industrial 
haulage,  such  as  coal,  clay  and  all  kinds  of  industrial  products. 

The  cut  herewith  shown  is  one  of  their  3G-inch  gauge  three- 
ton  locomotives,  in  use  at  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Com¬ 
pany's  plant  at  Haydenville,  Ohio. 

This  locomotive  does  the  switching  of  their  clay  and  coal 
to  the  several  different  departments  of  their  plant.  Their 
coal  and  clay  is  brought  from  the  mine,  some  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  it  is  thrown  into  the  yard  where  this  industrial  lo¬ 
comotive  takes  the  cars  over  trestle  work  to  the  several  differ¬ 
ent  points. 

Formerly  this  company  was  using  three  horses  to  do  the 
work  which  the  locomotive  now  does,  and  in  a  report  from  the 
manager,  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Haydenville  plant,  he  says  that 
in  seven  days  he  delivered  to  the  different  departments  2,510 


out  until  just  at  present,  state  that  they  are  beginning  to  get 
orders  from  different  sections  of  the  country. 

They  recently  shipped  one  to  the  Fredonia  Brick  Company, 
of  Fredonia,  Kansas;  another  to  Frank  E.  Fleigle,  of  Morri- 
sonville,  Illinois,  and  are  building  one  now  for  44-inch  gauge 
track  for  the  Southern-Connellsville  Coke  Company,  of  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania. 

Anyone  having  any  use  for  a  locomotive  of  this  kind,  will 
do  well  to  correspond  with  the  J.  D.  Fate  Company,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  mail  catalog  and  give  you  all  the  information  de¬ 
sired  in  regard  to  the  same. 


LARGE  DEMAND  FOR  DENISON  TILE  IN  TEXAS. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Payne,  secretary  and  salesmanager  of  the  Frazer 
Brick  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  whites  that  it  has  been  in  the  market 
with  Denison  tile  for  four  months  and  is  far  behind  in  its  or¬ 
ders.  It  tried  an  experiment  in  introducing  this  tile  into 
the  Texas  market.  Before  the  plant  was  built  at  Ginger, 


The  Industrial  Gasoline  Locomotive  in  Operation  on  the  National  Fireproofing  Company’s  Plant,  Haydenville,  Ohio. 


tons  of  coal  and  clay  at  an  expense  of  less  than  six  gallons 
of  gasoline  per  day.  Three  of  these  days  were  wet  and  rainy 
with  a  slippery  track,  but  they  are  satisfied  when  the  -weather 
settles  they  can  operate  it  with  less  than  five  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  per  day. 

This  locomotive  is  the  simplest  of  any  yet  on  the  market. 
It  is  absolutely  fool  proof.  There  is  not  a  gear  wheel  in  it. 
It  makes  no  difference  which  way  you  run,  forward  or  back¬ 
ward,  it  works  equally  as  well,  with  the  same  power  and  the 
same  speeds. 

It  is  as  flexible  as  a  steam  engine  and  can  be  reversed 
quicker  than  a  steam  engine.  It  has  eight  or  ten  different 
speeds  forward  and  the  same  number  reverse.  There  are  no 
clutches,  no  differentials.  It  is  so  simple  a  child  can  operate 
it  and  with  less  expense  for  upkeep  than  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  devised. 

We  are  advised  these  locomotives  are  built  to  fit  most  any 
gauge  track,  from  24  inches  up  to  standard  gauge. 

The  company,  while  they  have  never  had  any  advertising 


eiglity-four  miles  from  Dallas,  where  there  is  a  fine  quality 
of  clay,  an  extensive  campaign  wras  entered  into  in  the  local 
newspapers  to  advertise  the  product.  The  result  was  more 
orders  than  the  plant,  which  has  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons  a 
day,  has  been  able  to  take  care  of.  It  was  astonishing  to 
the  concern  that  a  market  could  be  created  before  a  single 
tile  was  manufactured. 

“We  find,”  said  Mr.  Payne,  in  discussing  the  matter,  “that 
tile  is  rapidly  recommending  itself  to  builders,  through  its 
non-conductivity,  as  a  substitute  for  lumber.  Its  fireproof 
qualities  are  also  a  great  attraction  in  this  day  of  fireproof 
and  semi-fireproof  construction.  Progressive  architects  and 
contractors  are  giving  fine  support  to  interlocking  tile  and 
we  expect  to  build  at  least  three  more  plants  in  Texas. 
These  plants  will  be  so  located  as  to  care  for  local  demand 
without  excessive  freight  charges  proving  a  handicap.” 

Mr.  Payne  visited  Washington  during  his  trip  to  confer 
with  the  supervising  architect  of  the  treasury  and  war  de¬ 
partment  in  the  interest  of  hollow  tile. 
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Entered,  at  the  Indianapolis  postoffice  as  second  class  matter. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


“Build  With  Brick”  is  a  splendid  slogan. 

*  *  * 

And  now  comes  the  time  when  the  spring  fever  passes 

into  a  desire  to  go  on  a  vacation. 

*  *  * 

Talk  about  Chinese  puzzles!  They  are  simply  not  in  it 
with  Mexican  muddles  for  complexities. 

*  *  * 

The  proper  building  of  a  new  street  not  only  means  pav¬ 
ing  with  brick,  but  it  also  calls  for  sewer  pipe. 

*  *  * 

The  best  time  to  cull  out  a  defective  brick  is  before  you 
burn  it,  for  then  you  save  both  work  and  material. 

*  *  * 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  go  around  hunting  for  friends  as  it 
is  to  go  gunning  for  enemies,  and  it  is  a  whole  lot  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  the  end. 

*  *  * 

Every  once  in  a  while  somebody  asks  what  makes  the  best 
roofing  of  all.  Are  you  prepared  to  answer  that  question 
promptly,  and  to  supply  the  material — burned  clay  tile? 

*  *  * 

How  many  people  do  you  imagine  it  would  set  to  thinking 
with  good  results  if  every  brick  manufacturer  should  put  up 
a  hundred  signs  this  summer  with  the  slogan  “Build  With 


Brick”  on  them?  Give  this  a  little  serious  thought  and  then 
tell  us  what  you  think — and  will  do. 

* *  *  * 

A  good  motor  truck  costs  a  bunch  of  money,  but  if  it  pays 
the  right  kind  of  returns  on  the  investment  that  evens  it  up. 

*  *  * 

If  any  builder  is  not  able  to  see  just  what  he  wants  in 
face  brick,  let  him  ask  for  it,  for  there  is  enough  in  variety 
being  produced  to  satisfy  all. 

*  *  * 

House  plans  are  splendid  things  to  help  boost  the  build¬ 
ing  game  with,  and  what  we  need  is  more  plans  for  small 
and  modest  cost  houses  built  of  brick. 

*  *  * 

•  Whenever  gravity  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  convey¬ 
ing  brick  it  is  manifestly  foolish  to  use  other  means,  for 
gravity  is  one  form  of  power  that  costs  nothing. 

*  *  * 

The  busy  spring  season  with  the  farmers  has  brought  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  fairly  free  use  of  drain  tile,  which  should  make  it 
better  for  both  the  farmers  and  the  drain  tile  folks. 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  a  grouch  and  just  feel  like  you  must  blow  up, 
go  to  the  ball  game  and  take  it  out  on  the  umpire,  for  he  is 
paid  to  stand  it  and  is  used  to  it,  but  if  you  feel  a  need  to 
brood  in  solitude,  go  fishing. 

*  *  * 

The  lumber  folks  at  the  Forest  Products  Exposition,  held 
in  Chicago  the  first  of  May,  took  a  great  deal  of  pride  in 
showing  wood  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  from  50  to  280 
years.  The  best  of  those  would  have  been  a  mighty  small 
entry  in  a  brick  contest  for  longevity,  for  the  burned  clay 
records  run  back  by  centuries  to  ages  beyond  written  history. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  predictions  made  by  The  Clay-Worker  a  few 
years  back  was  that  the  near  future  would  see  a  big  increase 
in  the  demand  for  sanitary  ware — bath  room  equipment.  This 
prediction  is  being  fulfilled  right  along  now  and  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  builder  of  the  modest  country 
home  wants  his  bath  room,  the  builders  of  the  bigger  homes 
want  more  and  the  call  for  sanitary  ware  is  showing  some¬ 
thing  like  the  tenfold  increase  predicted  for  it. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  building  operations  this 
spring  is  in  the  spreading  out  of  cities  and  towns  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  suburbs.  This  makes  a  good  sewer  pipe  de¬ 
mand  to  supply  the  drainage,  and  it  furnishes  a  chance  for 
good  work  in  pushing  brick  for  modest  home  building.  Too 
many  of  these  new  suburban  homes  are  being  built  of  other 
material  which  might  better  be  built  with  brick.  Why  not 
keep  after  this  trade  and  tell  them  to  build  with  brick? 


A  DIFFERENCE. 


There  is  quite  a  difference  as  well  as  a  distinction  between 
people  in  an  industry  being  asleep  and  behind  the  times  and 
being  unresponsive  to  various  ideas  advanced  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  conditions  in  the  trade.  Because  of  realizing  this  dif¬ 
ference  The  Clay-Worker  has  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  idea 
that  brick  manufacturers  are  slow  or  sleepy  heads.  Some 
times  they  are  a  bit  slow  to  respond  when  good  ideas  are  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  this  and  the 
other.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  world  is  full  of  ideas 
these  days  and  that  while  many  of  them  look  good  and 
sparkle  with  life  there  are  only  a  few  which  prove  of  material 
benefit  in  actual  practice,  and  it  is  the  process  of  sifting  out 
and  finding  the  good  ones  which  carries  with  it  a  fair  share 
of  disappointment  and  some  burden  in  the  way  of  costly  ex¬ 
periments,  that  makes  the  clayworkers  at  times  seem  slow  to 
respond  when  a  new  idea  is  advanced.  In  other  words,  it 
begets  a  conservative  spirit  that  often  tries  the  patience  of  a 
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man  with  a  new  idea  that  looks  good  to  him,  and  which  he 
thinks  ought  to  appeal  to  the  trade  at  large  and  arouse  lots 
of  enthusiasm.  The  man  with  the  really  good  idea,  however, 
should  not  be  discouraged  for  the  progressive  clay  manu¬ 
facturer  knows  that  he  must  take  on  new  ideas  from  time  to 
time,  and  when  he  is  once  convinced  that  there  is  benefit  to 
be  derived  he  is  generally  on  the  job  and  ready  to  do  his  part. 


READY  TO  START  SOMETHING. 


We  have  thought  over,  dreamed  about  and  wrestled  with 
this  matter  of  boosting  brick  and  nation-wide  advertising, 
and  we  have  been  nursing  a  sort  of  pet  idea  till  it  has  taken 
root  and  has  grown  too  big  for  us  to  hold  in  much  longer. 
So  now  we  are  ready  to  start  something;  to  point  the  way  to 
the  cheapest,  best  and  biggest  way  to  wage  a  national  cam¬ 
paign  of  advertising  by  every  man  working  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity.  The  whole  idea  is  tied  up  in  the  three  words, 
“Build  with  brick.”  These  three  words  contain  lots  of  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  it  is  these  we  want  to  develop.  The  idea  and 
the  subject  is  explained  at  some  length  in  this  issue  of  the 
Clay  Worker.  We  want  you  to  read  it  over,  and  then  write 
-and  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  idea.  The  more  we  think 
about  it  the  better  we  like  it,  and  the  more  we  realize  that 
the  limit  of  its  possibilities  will  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  people  who  become  interested  and  enthused  enough  to  get 
busy  and  do  things  in  their  own  community.  It  is  a  plan 
by  which  every  man  can  do  effective  local  advertising  and 
at  the  same  time  help  make  it  a  country  wide  affair.  Read 
what  we  have  to  say  elsewhere  on  the  subject,  digest  it 
thoroughly  and  then  write  us  about  it. 


EDUCATIONAL  FADS  AND  FANCIES. 


Good  practical  education  is  one  of  the  things  that  the 
brickmaking  fraternity  has  shown  a  lively  interest  in  for  a 
good  many  years  now.  Indeed,  the  clayworkers  have  been 
among  the  pioneers  pushing  vocational  schools  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  application  of  practical  experience  along  with  book 
teaching.  For  several  years,  now,  there  has  developed  an 
abundant  and  varied  crop  of  educational  fads  and  fancies, 
most  all  of  them  centering  in  some  manner  around  the  orig¬ 
inal  proposition  endorsed  by  the  clayworkers  of  combining 
book  learning  and  practical  work  of  teaching  useful  trades 
as  well  as  mathematics.  All  of  these  different  fads  have  had 
their  peculiar  claims  to  offer  for  favor,  but,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  education  is  quite  largely  a  matter  of  persistent 
application.  There  is,  of  course,  always  involved  instruc¬ 
tions  and  directions,  and  the  right  kind  of  an  educational 
system  is  one  which  provides  a  fair  balance  between  study 
and  work  for  the  youngsters  and  consists  of  an  arrangement 
by  which  steady  application  is  secured.  It  matters  not  how 
many  fancy  wrinkles  are  introduced,  the  fact  remains  today 
as  for  many  ages,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning 
and  that  the  real  practical  education  comes  only  from  per¬ 
sistent  application.  With  enough  of  that,  under  reasonable 
direction,  the  young  man  will  acquire  the  right  kind  of 
knowledge  in  the  best  way. 


NOT  A  QUITTER’S  GAME. 


The  advertising  game  is  one  of  progression  and  con¬ 
tinuity,  one  that  never  ends,  and  in  which  the  quitter  cannot 
hope  to  gain  much.  The  fact  that  the  time  to  quit  advertis¬ 
ing  is  never,  so  long  as  you  expect  to  do  business  has  been 
set  forth  so  often,  even  in  the  many  variations  of  phrase¬ 
ology,  that  to  some  a  repetition  of  it  may  sound  banal.  Yet, 
banal  or  not,  it  is  an  important  fact,  which  is  being  brought 
home  to  some  of  the  trade  all  the  time— through  neglect  to 
keep  at  their  advertising  they  miss  something  good  that  they 
ought  to  get. 

We  are  too  prone  to  assume  that  because  brick  and  clay 
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products  have  been  well  and  favorably  known  for  ages,  they 
need  but  little  exploitation.  Also  every  man,  especially  with 
a  well-known  and  long-established  industry,  is  likely  to  lay 
back  and  rest  on  the  idea  that  he  is  well  enough  known  and 
that  he  does  not  need  to  advertise — and  when  he  lays  back 
this  way  something  passes  by  him  and  gets  away  from  him. 
He  may  not  always  be  aware  of  it,  but  it  gets  by  just  the 
same,  and  occasionally  he  wakes  up  to  this  fact.  Then  he 
has  a  spell  of  wondering  why  before  he  buckles  in  again. 
You  can’t  do  business  this  year  and  next  on  last  year’s  ad¬ 
vertising  any  more  than  you  can  make  cider  this  fall  and 
next  out  of  last  year’s  apple  crop.  Advertising  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  game,  and  the  man  who  would  keep  his  business  alive 
and  growing  must  keep  everlastingly  at  it. 


DRAINAGE  RECLAMATION. 


Drainage  and  irrigation  are  pretty  closely  related  and  the 
failure  of  some  of  the  irrigation  projects  has  been  leading  to 
a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  drainage  so  that  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  reclamation  lands  through  drainage  may  not  make 
the  same  errors.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Drainage 
Congress  at  Savannah,  Ga„  Nathan  C.  Grover,  Chief  Hydraulic 
Engineer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  made  a 
talk,  in  which  he  outlined  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  swamp 
drainage  and  made  a  plea  to  put  all  drainage  projects  on  a 
sound  basis.  He  characterizes  swamp  drainage  and  reclama¬ 
tion  as  the  starting  of  a  new  form  of  national  activity,  and 
says  that,  in  starting  off  a  good  work  of  this  kind,  extra 
precaution  should  be  used  that  the  failure  of  early  efforts 
may  not  have  a  baneful  effect  on  later  projects.  He  recom¬ 
mends  not  only  a  study  of  financing  methods,  but  also  a 
careful  study  of  the  territory,  of  the  waterfall,  stream  meas¬ 
urements,  and  devote  a  fair  time  to  the  determination  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  fundamental  factors  before  starting  in  to  the 
actual  work. 

He  says,  among  other  things,  that  the  measurements  of 
run-off  need  not  and  should  not  wait  until  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  financing  and  managing  drainage  works,  but, 
because  of  the  long  time  required,  should  be  begun  at  once. 
In  other  words,  such  preliminary  data  should  be  collected 
that  the  actual  work  of  development  may  immediately  follow 
the  passage  of  a  national  drainage  act,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  prior  collection  of  stream-flow  data  by  the  Geological 
Survey  made  it  possible  to  begin  the  construction  of  irriga¬ 
tion  projects  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  national 
reclamation  act. 

Clayworkers,  and  especially  the  drain  tile  branch  of  the 
industry,  should  find  peculiar  interest  in  this  matter  of  drain¬ 
age  projects  for  reclaiming,  swamp  land  because  the  final 
working  out  of  a  proposition  of  this  kind  involves  the  use  of 
drain  tile  which  of  itself  means  quite  an  addition  to  the 
demand  for  this  product.  Then  the  reclaimed  lands  in  their 
productiveness  will  stand  as  an  example  to  encourage  other 
work  of  the  same  kind  and  to  promote  tile  drainage  generally. 


HELPING  THE  PEOPLE  BUILD. 


There  is  a  rumor  out  to  the  effect  that  the  great  life  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  instead  of  continuing,  as  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  past,  to  invest  their  surplus  money  in  sky¬ 
scrapers  and  bonds  on  big  city  buildings,  will  turn  to  the 
broader  idea  of  helping  the  people  build  by  loaning  their 
surplus  back  to  the  same  people  who  pay  it  in.  In  other 
words,  the  new  idea  is  to  use  life  insurance  funds  in  the 
form  of  small  building  loans  all  over  the  country.  These 
loans  will  carry  the  insurance  feature  with  them,  so  that, 
when  a  man  builds  a  new  home  and  borrows  money,  w'hich 
he  is  repaying  in  monthly  installments,  in  case  death  should 
overtake  him  his  life  insurance  policy  automatically  pays 
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the  balance  on  his  home,  and  any  surplus,  of  course  left 
over  goes  to  his  family. 

There  has  been  a  general  turning  of  attention  toward 
what  is  termed  rural  credits  for  several  years  now.  In  some 
countries  this  has  resulted  in  the  governments  themselves 
loaning  money  to  home  builders.  In  this  country  some  states 
have  passed  special  laws  to  favor  rural  loans.  Meantime 
various  business  ideas  are  being  put  to  work,  and  right  now 
it  looks  like  the  future  is  going  to  be  easy  and  bright  for 
the  home  builder  and  for  community  development  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  country  districts. 

What  the  country  needs  is  not  laws  so  much  as  good  busi¬ 
ness  propositions  and  money  interest  turned  in  this  direction. 
We  are  getting  that  now  and  it  is  beginning  to  look  like  the 
future  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  will  be  a  splendid  thing  for 
the  stability  of  the  country  financially  and  industrially  when 
the  big  money  interests  like  the  insurance  people,  instead  of 
lending  their  money  to  float  stock-jobbing  schemes  and  Wall 
Street  enterprises,  take  to  putting  their  surplus  out  in  the 
form  of  small  loans  to  the  people  in  general  for  home  build¬ 
ing  and  general  community  development.  It  means  a  much 
saner  and  safer  business  all  around  and  it  means  greater 
benefits  to  a  greater  number  of  people  and  an  order  of  pros¬ 
perity  that  will  make  for  a  better  and  a  broader  citizenship 
all  around. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  merely  rumor  and  that 
not  only  life  insurance  companies  will  turn  their  surplus 
funds  in  the  direction  of  small  loans  to  help  in  the  home 
building,  but  that  other  money  interests  will  turn  in  the 
same  direction  for  investment,  for  that  will  mean  a  country¬ 
wide  improvement  that  will  benefit  both  the  business  world 
and  the  general  citizenship. 


BUSINESS  GOOD  IN  THE  DRY  PRESS  LINE. 


“We  notice  a  decided  improvement  in  trade  conditions,” 
writes  W.  N.  Durbin,  the  indefatigable  secretary  of  the  An¬ 
derson  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Anderson,  Ind.,  “due  with 
us,  in  part,  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  toggle  press  for 
making  floor  tile.  Have  already  booked  orders  for  ten  of 
these  presses,  which  is  going  some  to  start  with.”  Mr.  Dur¬ 
bin  further  states  that  they  are  having  a  fair  trade  in  brick 
presses,  both  for  clay  and  sand  lime  brick,  their  press  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  672  being  adapted  to  both  products.  They 
also  make  a  line  of  stiff  clay  and  drain  tile  machinery,  and 
solicit  correspondence  from  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  in 
regard  to  same. 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson-Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  752.] 


A  FINE  RECORD. 


As  the  reader,  will  see  if  he  will  turn  to  page  785  of  this 
issue,  the  Frost  dry  and  wet  pans  have  made  a  remarkable 
record.  The  same  is  true  of  the  boilers,  engines  and  feed 
water  heaters,  etc.,  made  by  the  Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  Galesburg, 
Ill.,  a  firm  that  has  stood  the  stress  and  strain  of  business 
strife  for  sixty-three  years,  and  still  notes  a  yearly  increase 
in  the  demand  for  its  products,  may  well  be  proud  of  its 
record.  “There  is  a  reason.”  For  particulars,  write  the  Sales 
Department,  112  West  Adams  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


AMERICAN  CLAY’S  MAY  NUMBER  INTERESTING. 


The  American  Clay  Magazine  for  May  has  for  its  feature 
article  “Brick— The  Everlasting  and  Beautiful  Building  Ma¬ 
terial.”  A  strong  point  is  made  in  declaring  that  the  solidity 
of  a  wall  laid  up  of  hard  burned  brick  and  rich  cement  mor¬ 
tar  only  one  foot  thick  can  easily  be  determined  by  any  one 
if  he  will  but  try  to  chisel  a  hole  through  same,  large  enough 
to  insert  a  stove  pipe  and  then  compare  his  efforts  therein 
with  the  same  process  on  a  hollow  concrete  block  wall,  stone 
or  any  other  kind.  The  conclusion  is  that  he  will  realize  that 
the  staying  quality  of  brick  make  the  everlasting  hills  look 
like  a  house  of  smoke  in  the  gust  zone  of  an  electric  fan.  Of 


course,  Bill  and  Touser  have  something  new  to  say  about  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  and  there  are  a  number  of  interesting  short 
talks  on  various  phases  of  the  clay  business.  If  you  are  not 
receiving  this  magazine,  you  had  better  write  the  American 
Clay  Machinery  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  to  put  you  on  their 
mailing  list. 


WISCONSIN’S  NEW  BUILDING  CODE. 


A  new  building  code  has  been  framed  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Industrial  Commission,  of  which  C.  H.  Crownhart,  of 
Madison,  is  chairman.  It  seems  that  manufacturers  of  brick 
and  tile  were  either  not  informed  as  to  the  work  of  framing  a 
new  code  or  did  not  properly  appreciate  the  importance  to 
them  and  so  were  not  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the 
board,  and  consequently  brick  and  tile  have  not  been  given 
the  consideration  as  building  materials  that  their  merits  en¬ 
title  them  to.  Mr.  S.  Weidman,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Clay  Manufacturers’  Association,  writes  that  he  thinks  that  if 
a  proper  effort  is  made,  the  board  will  grant  a  special  hearing 
in  the  very  near  future.  Hence  those  who  are  interested 
should  either  get  in  touch  with  Chairman  Crownhart  or  com¬ 
municate  with  Secretary  Weidman,  at  Madison,  with  a  view 
of  securing  the  proper  recognition  and  consideration  before 
the  new  code  is  finally  adopted. 
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BUILT 

RIGHT 

RUN 

right: 


There  is  no  Kiln  Like 
The  American  Haigh  Continuous 


FOR 


Economy  in  Fuel,  Excellence  of 
Product,  Simplicity  and  Rapidity. 


If  It’s  Anything  Needed  in  Any  Branch  of  the  Clay  Industry  We  Make  It. 


ManHnn  Twit  CLAT-WORKIl. 


American  No.  290  Auger  Machine 

There  is  quality  and  capacity 
back  of  this  machine  which  will 
turn  out  the  maximum  amount  of  brick, 
tile  or  hollow  ware  at  the  minimum  cost. 
It  will  do  more  for  you  than  any  machine 
on  the  market,  and  do  it  better  and  cheap¬ 
er.  Easy  running. 

Get  full  description. 


American  No.  290  Auger  Machine. 

American  No.  291  Pug  Mill 

Here  is  one  of  our  new  line  of  pug  mills.  It  is 
built  strong,  for  high  capacity,  thorough  pugging 
and  light  running.  There  are  several  different 
styles  in  this  type.  Write  for  circular. 


- 


American  No.  291  Pug  Mill. 


The  American  Model  C  Dry  Press 

This  Model  C  Press  is  carefully  designed  and  accurately 
built.  Has  rigidity,  great  pressure,  smooth  movement 
Brick  moved  under  pressure.  Pressure  dwelling  long. 
Other  features  of  merit.  Write  for  description  on  full. 

Dry  Press  outfit  or  any  units. 

American  Steel  Frame 
for  Pug  Mill 

This  frame  insures  substantial 
setting  for  pug  mill.  It  is  made  of 
structural  steel,  securely  braced  and 
riveted.  Let  us  give  you  full  infor¬ 


mation. 


American  Steel  Frame  for  Pug  Mill, 


The  American  Model  C  Dry  Press. 

The  American  Steam  Shovel 

Built  expressly  for  clay  pit  use. 

A  quick  acting,  substantial  and  sim¬ 
ple  shovel.  New  catalog  just  out; 
send  for  it. 


The  American  Steam  Shovel. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bu cyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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G.  C.,  E.  D.  and  O.  Brown  have  organized  the  Brown 
Brick  Company,  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Montgomery  Brick 
&  Tile  Company,  Washington,  Ind.  Loss,  $12,000. 

Groman  Brothers’  brickyard  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  suffered  a 
$400  loss  by  fire  recently  which  destroyed  a  kiln  roof. 

The  Bristol  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  with 
$30,000,  with  S.  W.  Mitchell  president  and  J.  H  Fleming 
secretary. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  recently  shipped  one 
of  its  latest  hollow  ware  outfits  to  the  Brazos  Tile  and  Brick 
Company  at  Rosenberg,  Texas. 

The  Industrial  Brick  Company,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ind., 
was  incorporated  recently  by  Wm.  Gonnerman,  Sr.,  John 
Keck,  D.  H.  Keck  and  others. 

The  Interstate  Brick  Company  is  a  new  concern  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Liberal,  Mo.,  by  S.  C.  Mellor,  C.  P.  J.  Bryant  and 

G.  C.  Stephens.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $25,000. 

The  R.  O.  Clark  &  Son  Brick  Company  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  The 
officers  are  R.  O.  Clark,  president,  and  H.  R.  Clark,  treasurer. 

The  Knobnoster  Brick  and  Tile  Company  of  Knobnoster 
Mo.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $40,000  capital  stock  C  a’ 
Harrison,  Charles  D.  Middleton  and  J.  B.  Quinlan  are  in¬ 
terested. 

The  Danville  Refractories  Company,  Danville,  Ill,  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  is  making  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  large'  plant  in  that  city  for  the  manufacture  of 
refractory  products. 

The  Enterprise  Clay  Company  is  an  Ohio  enterprise 
recently  incorporated  by  J.  W.  Buehler,  P.  Belden  and  O. 
Buehler,  with  $40,000  capital  stock.  A  plant  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  Port  Washington,  Ohio. 

The  Eastern  Brick  Company,  at  East  Berlin,  Conn.,  has 
been  incorporated  to  sell  and  deal  in  brick  and  other  building 
material.  R.  O.  Clark  is  president,  E.  G.  Robins  treasurer  and 

H.  R.  Clark  is  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  Risclay  Brick  Company,  of  Michigan  City,  Mich , 
announce  that  they  expect  in  the  near  future  to  enlarge  their 
plant  to  100,000  capacity  per  day,  and  will  soon  commence 
the  installation  of  additional  machinery  with  that  in  view. 

A  new  corporation  called  the  Lindsey  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized  at  Lindsey,  Ohio,  and  purchased  the 
old  tile  factory  at  that  place.  The  plant  has  been  overhauled, 
new  machinery  installed  and  will  soon  be  running  to  full 
capacity. 

I.  K.  Bernstein  has  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  George 
Frost  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  will  operate  same  to  full  capacity 
all  summer.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  hollow  tile,  but  that  part  of  the  plant  will 
not  be  started  until  later. 

David  Blair,  aged  72,  senior  member  of  D.  Blair  &  Bros 
brick  manufacturers,  died  April  19  at  his  home  in  Pittsburg’ 
Pa  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  came  to  Pittsburg  in  1853,  and 
entered  the  brick  business.  He  was  vice  president  of  the 
(  ity  Deposit  Bank,  East  Liberty.  He  was  senior  elder  of 
the  Second  United  Presbyterian  Church.  His  widow  four 
daughters  and  one  sister  survive. 

i  The  Copeland-Inglis  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  has  offered  to  construct  a  strip  of  brick  pave¬ 
ment  one  mile  in  width  for  the  City  of  Birmingham  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  their  brick  for  paving  pur¬ 
poses.  The  company  proposes  to  put  the  brick  down  where 
the  traffic  will  be  unusually  heavy  so  the  pavement  will  get 
a  thorough  test. 

The  Blackwell  Brick  Company,  Blackwell,  Okla.,  has  been 
sold  to  Wichita,  Kan.,  parties.  The  new  officers  are:  C.  A. 
Noll,  president;  W.  L.  Livingston,  vice  president;  Carl  Ran¬ 
dall,  of  Blackwell,  secretary  and  treasurer.  This  plant  is 
capitalized  at  $50,000  and  employs  sixty  people.  The  plant 
\\  ill  be  overhauled  and  new  and  up-to-date  machinery  in¬ 


stalled,  and  the  plant  will  be  operated  the  year  round  by  the 
new  owners. 

F.  M.  Eslick  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  which  is  being 
organized  at  Gadsden,  Ala.,  to  manufacture  brick. 

A.  C.  Mulford,  301  East  Georgia  street,  Memphis,  Tenn , 
would  like  to  receive  catalogue  and  prices  on  machinery  for 
a  small  brick  plant. 

The  Ashaway  Clay  Company  has  been  incorporated  to 
manufacture  Brick  at  Hoplinton,  R.  I.,  by  L.  A.  Briggs  G  N 
Burdick  and  G.  B.  Langworthy. 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Company  has  installed 
three  more  Bonnot  represses  at  its  Imperial  plant,  which 
makes  a  full  equipment  of  these  machines  at  all  plants. 

The  Wellington  Brick  Company,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock.  J.  Lee  Davis 
Richmond,  is  president,  and  Wellington  Blunt,  Richmond  is 
secretary. 

John  Greenwood,  a  former  employe  of  the  Coral  Ridge 
Clay  Products  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  brought  suit 
against  the  company  for  $5,000  for  injuries  received  while 
working  for  the  concern. 

Frank  H.  Mason,  senior  proprietor  of  the  F  H  Mason 
tile  yard  in  Monroeville,  Ohio,  was  killed  by  being  caught 
m  shafting  in  the  plant.  When  his  body  was  discovered  by 
workmen  nearly  every  bone  was  broken. 

The  Northern  Briquetting  Company,  of  Burlington,  N.  D„ 
is  planning  to  erect  a  large  brick  making  plant  at  that  place! 
The  company  owns  a  fine  deposit  of  clay,  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  building  and  paving  brick,  hollow  tile,  etc. 

The  plant  of  the  Milton  Brick  Company,  at  Milton  Pa. 
is  neaiing  completion.  The  erection  of  the  machinery  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Nickerson,  erecting  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Bonnot  Company,  who  supplied  the  equipment 
Mr.  T.  L.  Wilson  is  superintendent  of  this  plant. 

Sparks  from  an  electric  controller  falling  on  the  roof  of 
the  tiling  building  at  Simons  brick  yard,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
started  a  fire  that  caused  $15,000  damage.  The  fire  was  not 
noticed  until  it  had  gained  good  headway.  A  large  quantity 
of  equipment,  stock  and  fixtures  was  either  damaged  or  de¬ 
stroyed  completely. 

The  plant  of  the  Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile  Company, 
of  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire 
eariy  in  the  morning  of  April  23.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
about  $7,000,  on  which  there  is  no  insurance.  George  Cutter, 
of  Cody,  is  president  of  the  company,  and  the  ruins  were 
not  cold  until  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  plant  were  in 
progress.  The  office  and  records  were  not  burned. 

The  Jenkins  &  Reynolds  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  dealers 
in  face  and  fire  brick,  has  been  consolidated  with  the 
Meecham  &  Wright  Brick  Company,  of  that  city.  The  former 
company  was  established  in  1872  and  built  up  a  splendid 
business.  Mr.  James  Lyons,  the  manager,  and  Mr.  F  G 
White,  both  of  whom  have  been  associated  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  many  years,  are  retiring  from  the  retail  brick  busi¬ 
ness  in  C  hicago.  The  best  wishes  of  the  trade  will  go  with 
them  in  whatever  enterprise  they  may  engage. 

The  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  that 
has  been  idle  for  several  years,  will  be  started  soon  under  a 
reorganized  company  known  as  the  Nelson  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  and  the  immense  beds  of  clay  lying  just  outside 
the  northwest  limits  of  the  city  will  be  made  into  tile  and 
brick.  The  incorporators  of  this  company  are  Edward  Olson, 

H.  A.  Nelson,  C.  L.  Swenson,  P.  C.  Jenson,  J.  C.  Jenson  and 
O.  K.  Helhe.  The  superintendency  of  the  plant  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  H.  A.  Nelson,  of  Rolfe,  Iowa.  Mr.  Nelson  is  an 
experienced  tile  manufacturer,  and  made  a  trial  run  of  the 
plant  two  years  ago,  when  he  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  clay  in  the  extensive  beds  west  of  the  city  was  equal  to 
any  in  the  Northwest  for  the  making  of  first-class  tile. 

At  a  foreclosure  sale,  the  Banner  Clay  Works,  of  Edwards- 
viHe,  Ill.,  which  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  to  have 
its  financial  affairs  adjusted,  was  bought  by  Attorney  M.  D. 
Powell  May  4.  He  paid  $55,000  for  the  property,  which  is 
said  to  be  worth  in  excess  of  $200,000.  After  the  transaction 
he  announced  that  he  made  the  purchase  as  trustee  for  the 
bondholders  of  the  second  mortgage.  The  mortgage  and  in¬ 
terest  for  three  years  amount  to  approximately  $55,000.  The 
costs  are  an  additional  $5,000.  Charles  A.  Bartlett,  of  Ed- 
wardsville,  was  appointed  receiver  for  the  company  a  week 
previous  to  the  sale.  The  proceedings  will  be  of  a  friendly 
nature,  according  to  those  concerned,  and  are  merely  to 
(Continued  on  page  738.) 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Qual  ity 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


“PLYMOUTH”  GASOLINE  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVE 


Built  With  or  Without  Cab 


The  Solution  of  the  Clayworkers’  Haulage  Problem. 

An  extremely  efficient  Locomotive  at  a  very  moderate  Cost. 

You  can’t  afford  to  own  a  horse  and  feed  it  for  clay  haulage,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
and  upkeep  of  one  of  these  Locomotives.  It  eats  only  when  it  works,  but  works  whenever 
you  wish. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 


No  trouble. 

No  clutches. 

No  gears  at  all. 

No  differential. 

No  complicated  parts. 
No  licensed  engineer. 


Simplest  construction. 

Any  speed  forward  or  back. 
Power  equal  in  both  directions. 
Even  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Absolutely  fool-proof. 

Lowest  in  price  and  up-keep. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFaIl  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER — SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


See  additional  ads  on  pages  786  and  787. 
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readjust  the  company’s  business.  The  plant  is  working  as 
usual. 

John  Williams  has  purchased  the  tile  factory  at  Wheat- 
land,  Ind.,  and  is  putting  same  in  shape  to  operate  throughout 
the  summer. 

The  Coshocton  Brick  Company  is  installing  new  machin¬ 
ery  at  its  plant  at  Coshocton,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
paving  brick  in  addition  to  their  output. 

Fire  which  started  from  sparks  from  a  burning  kiln  of 
brick  caused  a  damage  of  $500  at  the  plant  of  the  Iron  City 
Stone  &  Brick  Company,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

F.  L.  McCue,  of  Larkins,  Ky.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Elk- 
horn  Brick  &  Supply  Company,  of  Van  Lear  Junction,  Ky., 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock. 

W.  S.  Rhoades,  proprietor  of  the  Montgomery  Tile  and 
Brick  Works,  Montgomery,  Ind.,  which  was  partly  destroyed 
by  fire  last  month,  reports  that  he  will  at  once  rebuild  the 
plant. 

A  new  brick  plant  has  been  started  at  Anaconda,  Mont., 
by  W.  T.  Hoskinson  and  O.  Cuture.  The  latter  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  brick  man  and  is  well  pleased  with  the  prospects  for 
the  new  industry. 

The  Vulcan  Brick  Works,  at  Vulcan,  Mich.,  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  more  extensive  scale  this  season  than  ever  before. 
The  second  machine  is  being  installed  that  will  bring  the 
capacity  up  to  100,000  brick  per  day. 

A.  Lyth  &  Sons  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  closed  sev¬ 
eral  large  deals  for  hollow  tile  for  buildings  in  Buffalo  and 
vicinity,  and  also  reportj  closing  large  orders  for  sewer  pipe, 
which  means  opening  up  of  new  territory. 

George  F.  Brunt  has,  with  J.  A.  Nagle,  of  Zanesville,  O, 
bought  the  ten-kiln  pottery  at  Chaseland,  O.,  and  will  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  tile  plant,  giving  employment  to  two  hundred 
men.  The  Chaseland  plant  has  been  idle  several  years.  Mr 
Brunt  is  now  vice  president  of  the  General  Porcelain  Com¬ 
pany. 

G.  Evans  Miller,  a  Philadelphia  subscriber,  in  a  recent 
letter  says:  “The  convention  number  was  there  ‘with  the 
bells  on.’  I  would,  of  course,  like  to  have  been  in  New 
Orleans  with  the  brickmakers,  but  so  far  as  bringing  the 
convention  back  to  those  who  could  not  be  there— we  cer¬ 
tainly  haye  got  to  ‘hand  it  to  you.’  ” 

S.  Chilcote,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  been  selected  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  brick  plant  at  Junction  City,  Ohio 
which  is  owned  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  plant  will  be 
operated  by  prison  labor  and  will  turn  out  both  building  and 
paving  brick.  Mr.  Chilcote  is  a  clayworker  of  experience, 
having  been  associated  with  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  number  of  years. 

James  A.  Close,  William  Close  and  Charles  Cherrett  all 
of  Woodstock,  Ontario,  have  organized  the  Lethbridge  Face 
Brick  and  Clay  Products  Company,  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta 
Canada,  and  will  at  once  erect  a  plant.  Mr.  Close,  who  is 
an  experienced  brick  manufacturer,  will  have  charge  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  plant  and  soon  will  take 
up  his  residence  in  Lethbridge.  They  will  manufacture  face 
brick,  hollow  brick  and  drain  tile. 

About  90,000  ordinary  building  bricks  and  10,000  re¬ 
pressed  bricks  will  be  the  daily  capacity  of  the  plant  soon 
to  be  completed  by  the  Johnson  &  Johnson  Brick  Company, 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Construction  has  been  progressing  for  some 
time  at  the  site,  Cherokee,  near  Norfolk  Southern  Railway 
Cape  Fear  River  and  Raleigh.  The  plant  will  include  electri¬ 
cally  driven  equipment,  four  kilns  with  steel  roof  trusses 
and  galvanized  iron  roofs,  each  holding  450,000  bricks  and 
dryhouse  holding  material  for  500,000  bricks. 

The  Indiana  Paving  Brick  Company,  Brazil,  Ind,  which 
has  been  partially  closed  since  last  Christmas,  has  under¬ 
gone  extensive  repairs  and  is  now  ready  to  resume  work  as 
soon  as  the  Vandalia  Railroad  Company  completes  a  new 
switch  at  the  west  side  of  the  big  plants.  The  clay  will  be 
taken  from  the  cars  by  a  huge  crane.  The  clay  will  be 
procured  from  the  large  pit  of  the  Clay  Products  Company. 
The  crane  will  also  be  used  for  unloading  slack  from  the 
cars  to  the  boiler  rooms.  The  clays  are  dumped  into  a  huge 
bin,  which  feeds  automatically  in  the  dry  pan.  A  new  coal 
chute  has  also  been  constructed.  Instead  of  shoveling  the 
coal  in  unloading  the  flats,  the  coal  is  dumped  into  the  chute 
and  is  then  let  out  into  the  wagons  which  distribute  it  to 


the  various  kilns.  Some  new  kilns  are  also  being  built  and 
the  factory  is  improved  generally. 

The  Copeland-Inglis  Brick  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
booked  an  order  last  month  for  5,000,000  paving  brick  for 
Orlando,  Fla. 

The  High  Grade  Brick  Company,  Pleasant  Hill,  S.  C., 
has  been  organized  by  E.  V.  Moody,  W.  S.  Grantham  and 
S.  F.  Stephens. 

The  Cole  Press  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Ferris,  Texas,  with  $42,000  capital,  by  J.  M.  Batchler,  J.  A. 
Carpenter  and  J.  V.  Mutz. 

After  a  shut-down  of  several  months  during  the  winter 
season,  the  Minter  City  Tile  Company,  of  Minter  City,  Miss., 
started  their  plant  the  latter  part  of  April. 

The  plant  of  the  Basin  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  at  Basin, 
Wyo.,  has  been  started  at  full  capacity,  and  Manager  G.  H. 
Cutters  reports  bright  prospects  for  the  coming  season. 

The  Diehl  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plant  at  Defiance, 
Ohio,  which  was  practically  wiped  out  of  existence  by  the 
flood  of  last  year,  has  been  rebuilt  and  is  now  being  oper¬ 
ated  to  full  capacity. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  just 
installing  the,  third  Canton  special  brick  machine  from  the 
Bonnot  Company.  This  is  part,  of  the  plan  for  the  increase 
of  the  output  at  Bessemer  to  take  care  of  the  trade. 
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Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  is  installing  an 
outfit,  including  augur  machine,  rotary  automatic  cutting 
table  and  large  pug-mill.  This  machinery  was  sold  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Stoll,  Los  Angeles  representative  of  the  Bonnot  Com¬ 
pany.  - 

Rufus  Isenhour,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  has  purchased  the 
big  brick  plant  at  Durham,  that  state,  and  same  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  management  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Howell,  of  Spencer, 
N.  C.  A  number  of  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  plant, 
including  the  construction  of  a  number  of  down-draft  kilns. 

Charles  B.  Chase,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of 
La  Crosse,  Va.,  died  at  Lakeview  Hospital,  Suffolk,  Va.,  after 
an  illness  of  two  weeks.  Mr.  Chase  was  67  years  of  age, 
and  is  survived  by  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Chase  preceded  her 
husband  to  the  grave  just  four  months  ago.  Mr.  Chase  had 
been  a  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  for  many  years. 

Clifford  Ahelmyer,  employe  at  the  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Brick  Company’s  plant,  Brazil,  Ind.,  was  severely  burned  by 
the  explosion  of  gasoline.  He  was  repairing  a  gasoline  engine 
when  a  quantity  of  gasoline  that  had  accumulated  in  the 
cylinder  suddenly  exploded,  covering  his  face  and  neck  with 
flames.  He  was  quickly  rescued,  but  his  eyes  were  badly 
burned  and  his  sight  may  be  impaired. 

The  Utica  Fire  Brick  Company,  which  controls  the  fire 
brick  plant  at  Utica,  Ill.,  and  which  is  engaged  in  the  mining 
and  shipping  of  clay,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
April  23.  The  First  Trust  Company  of  Ottawa  qualified  as 
receiver  after  supplying  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000. 
Charles  E.  Hook,  representing  the  trust  company,  is  in 
charge  of  the  plant,  which  will  be  operated  until  further 
order  of  the  court.  The  value  of  the  assets  is  placed  at 
$22,000. 

The  Superior  Paving  Block  Company,  Inc.,  of  Bolivar,  Pa., 
is  a  new  concern  which  will  erect  a  plant  at  Richburg,  Pa„ 
where  the  company  owns  sixty-one  acres  of  fine  shale  land. 
The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Those  interested  are:  Vernon  R.  Middaugh  and  Charles 
L.  Whitwood,  of  Friendship,  and  Albert  J.  Matson,  William 
L.  Nichols  and  James  S.  Turner,  of  Bolivar,  who  are  also  the 
directors  for  the  first  year.  The  officers  are:  W.  L.  Nichols, 
president;  V.  R.  Middaugh,  vice  president;  A.  J.  Matson,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  J.  S.  Turner,  treasurer. 


PULSOMETE,RS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  use. 

Ask  for  our  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  York 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


N  THE  NEWARK  YARDS  Raritan  brick  are 
selling  at  $7.25  under  a  great  demand  and 
with  supplies  somewhat  short.  Building  in 
and  about  Newark  has  opened  unusually  well 
this  season.  Permits  are  aggregating  more 
than  $200,000  a  week,  and  increase  from  week 
to  week  instead  of  diminishing.  All  over  Essex  county  the 
building  development  promises  better  than  it  has  been  in 
years,  and  builders  are  preparing  for  an  extraordinary  season. 

May  1  passed  with  no  difficulty  in  the  building  trades.  In 
all  the  large  cities  where  the  agreement  expired,  as  it  did 
in  Paterson,  for  example,  it  was  renewed  at  the  old  rate.  A 
feeling  manifested  itself  early  in  the  year  that  1914  might 
be  dull  and  the  workers  did  not  care  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  making  trouble  which  might  prevent  building  development 
all  the  year.  Other  influences  might  have  entered  into  the 
problem;  if  they  did,  so  much  the  better.  The  really  im¬ 
portant  thing  was  the  fact  that  no  disturbances  occurred  any¬ 
where  and  business  is  going  on  as  usual,  with  the  old  agree¬ 
ment  in  force  for  another  two  or  three  years,  whichever  it 
may  be  in  different  localities. 

Manufacturers  along  the  Hackensack  are  beginning  to  be¬ 
stir  themselves.  Though  the  season  has  been  late  and  cold 
weather  lasted  until  early  in  May,  the  latter  part  of  April 
saw  the  beginning  of  operations  around  the  yards  to  get  ready 
for  the  coming  season’s  activities.  Some  makers  quit  early 
last  fall  and  then  used  the  remainder  of  the  time  getting 
ready  for  the  winter.  Their  yards  are  in  good  shape  this 
spring  and  preliminaries  will  not  be  long.  The  others  will 
be  obliged  to  get  their  yards  in  shape  this  spring,  a  not  alto¬ 
gether  easy  matter  while  the  cold  weather  remained. 

The  Hackensack  Brick  Company,  of  which  George  Brews¬ 
ter  is  manager,  is  to  make  some  improvements  this  season. 
Just  how  extensive  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  company’s 
business  has  grown  very  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years, 
particularly  its  home  business,  and  it  finds  it  necessary  to 
make  such  changes  as  will  enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  this 
growing  trade. 

M.  and  B.  Gardner  will  continue  about  as  they  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  few  years.  They  do  a  nice  business,  send¬ 
ing  many  of  their  brick  to  New  York  on  contracts,  but  they 
dispose  of  considerable  quantities  at  home  as  well. 

The  Merhoff  interests  at  Little  Ferry  are  preparing  to 
operate  all  their  yards  to  capacity  this  season.  The  elder 
Merhoffs  were  pioneers  in  brickmaking  along  the  Hacken¬ 
sack,  and  it  is  their  intention  to  hold  the  lead  they  gained 
forty  years  ago.  Their  brick  have  always  sold  readily  and 
have  brought  the  highest  prices. 

The  Homestead  Brick  Company,  at  Homestead,  enlarged 
its  works  last  year  and  stripped  more  clay.  The  pumps  will 
start  before  this  is  in  type,  clearing  the  pits  of  water,  and 
they  will  operate  their  plants  to  capacity  this  season.  They 
are  well  located  where  cars  can  be  backed  direct  to  their 
wrorks,  insuring  easy  landing  and  quick  shipment. 

In  the  Raritan  section  business  has  already  started.  It 
comprises  not  only  important  brick  plants,  but  terra  cotta, 
fireproofing  and  other  clay  products  are  manufactured.  A 
few  of  the  larger  plants  were  operated  all  the  winter,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  coldest  days. 

The  outlook  for  fireproofing  and  hollow  tile  for  house 
building  was  never  better  than  it  is  now.  Almost  all  resi¬ 
dences  of  importance  are  constructed  of  hollow  tile  these 
days,  and  while  individual  orders  may  be  relatively  small  the 
aggregate  is  enormous.  Demand  for  this  type  of  materia) 
increases  steadily.  Scarcity  of  timber  and  the  adoption  of 
stringent  fire  ordinances  in  the  various  cities,  and  larger 
towns  are  responsible  in  a  great  degree  for  this  increased 
distribution. 

In  architectural  terra  cotta  the  New  Jersey  plants  are  the 
peers  of  any  in  the  world.  They  employ  their  own  artists, 
who  develop  original  designs  suitable  for  any  type  of  building 
anywhere,  from  the  great  symbolic  decorations  of  large  pub 
lie  buildings  to  the  artistic  bits  designed  to  embellish  the 
small  residence.  The  plants  are  all  busy  this  spring  and 
they  have  enough  orders  in  hand  to  keep  them  going  for 

months  to  come.  .  . 

At  Trenton  the  potters  are  busy  and  the  optimism  with 
which  they  face  the  future  is  an  inspiration.  The  man  who 
can  dwell  in  that  environment,  or  who  comes  in  contact  with 
it  casually,  without  imbibing  some  of  the  beneficial  influ¬ 
ences  which  surround  the  business  is  difficult  to  rouse  from 
his  lethargy.  A-  n  B. 


BAIRD  IMPROVED  POTTERY 
MOLDING  MACHINES 

are  built  in  two  sizes,  No.  1  mak¬ 
ing  all  pots  up  to  6  inches  and 
No.  2  all  pots  from  5  inches  up 
to  12  inches. 

You  certainly  want  this  machine 
if  you  are  making  Fower  Pots, 
Carboy  Stoppers  or  any  specialty 
that  can  be  made  in  a  mold. 

We  guarantee  every  machine, 
and  we  live  up  to  it. 

BAIRD  MACHINE  &  MFG.  CO. 

54  Jefferson  Avenue 
DETROIT,  -  MICHIGAN 
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MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


RICK  MANUFACTURING  concerns  all 
over  Wisconsin  are  now  in  operation, 
most  of  them  running  full  blast,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
spring  trade.  Most  of  the  larger 
plants  were  opened  earlier  this  year, 
as  the  fall  season  closed  with  light 
stocks  of  brick  on  hand  at  most 
points.  As  usual,  most  of  the  plants  were  overhauled  during 
the  winter  and  considerable  new  equipment  installed.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  brick  output  this  season  will  be  much 
larger  than  last  year.  Many  Wisconsin  contractors  found  it 
impossible  last  year  to  secure  enough  Wisconsin  brick  and 
were  forced  to  go  outside  the  state  for  a  type  of  brick  which 
should  have  been  secured  at  home.  One  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred,  when  there  was  a  big  brick  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  contractor’s  city. 

Besides  increasing  their  brick  output  this  season,  it  is 
certain  that  Wisconsin  manufacturers  will  pay  more  attention 
to  advertising  their  product  this  year.  The  Wisconsin  Clay 
Manufacturers'  Association  has  always  advocated  the  proper 
advertising  and  publicity  for  Wisconsin  brick  and  at  the  last 
annual  convention,  held  in  Milwaukee,  members  decided  to 
launch  the  campaign  in  earnest  this  year.  Several  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  have  been  consistently  advertising  their 
output,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  campaign  will  be  carried  on 
more  extensively  and  will  include  most  of  the  concerns  this 
season. 

Another  important  development  which  will  take  place  in 
the  Wisconsin  clay  manufacturing  industry  this  season  will 
be  the  increased  attention  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to 
the  drainage  tile  phase  of  their  business.  Wisconsin  manu¬ 
facturers  had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  their  trade  at  the  last  annual  convention  of  the 
Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association,  held  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  when  Prof.  M.  O.  Withey,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
called  attention  to  the  great  amount  of  tile  used  each  year 
and  emphasized  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  clay  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  turning  out  tile  which  is  as  good  as  any  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for 
paving  brick  this  year,  judging  from  the  announcements  made 
by  various  Wisconsin  cities  last  fall  regarding  the  amount 
of  paving  they  expected  to  do  in  1914.  Plans  have  been 
under  way  by  several  of  the  larger  cities  for  carrying  on 
extensive  paving  operations  and  brick  seems  to  have  been 
highly  regarded  in  most  instances. 

Brick  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  together  with  contrac¬ 
tors  and  builders  in  all  lines,  are  much  interested  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  recently  made  by  George  B.  Ferry,  Milwaukee, 
chairman  of  the  Milwaukee  building  code  commission,  that 
the  work  of  preparing  the  new  building  code  is  progressing 
favorably  and  may  be  expected  to  be  completed  within  the 
near  future.  Mr.  Ferry  recently  spoke  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Fire  Prevention  Association,  held  in  Mil- 
"  aukee,  and  said  that  the  new  code  will  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  provisions  which  will  bring  about  better  fire 
protection  facilities  in  Milwaukee.  Among  other  things,  this 
will  naturally  mean  that  the  increased  use  of  brick  and  con¬ 
crete  as  building  materials  will  be  urged. 

There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  building  investment 
in  Milwaukee  during  April,  because  of  the  fact  that  a  year  ago 
a  permit  was  issued  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Hotel  Wis¬ 
consin,  a  structure  which,  outside  of  fixtures  and  furnishings, 
cost  $500,000,  and  represented  a  total  investment  of  $1,000,- 
000.  During  April,  1914,  there  were  552  permits  issued  by 
Building  Inspector  W.  D.  Harper  for  structures  to  cost  $1,- 


353,040,  as  against  641  permits  and  an  investment  of  $1,798,- 
110  during  the  corresponding  month  in  1913.  During  the  first 
four  months  of  the  present  year  there  were  1,186  peripits 
granted  for  the  erection  of  buildings  valued  at  $3,096,942,  as 
compared  with  1,156  permits  and  an  investment  of  $3,457,551 
during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

The  Acme  Brick  &  Sand  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  owners 
of  the  brick  plant  at  Barton,  Wis.,  about  thirty-five  miles 
northeast  of  Milwaukee,  recently  issued  a  neat  little  booklet, 
entitled  “Where  Twentieth  Century  Brick  are  Made.”  The 
booklet  contains  a  number  of  halftone  cuts,  showing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  and  the  machines  used.  The  Acme  company’s 
plant,  model  in  every  respect,  now  employs  between  thirty- 
five  and  fifty  people  and  is  now  running  full  time  in  the  effort 
to  keep  up  with  its  orders.  The  Acme  XX  Century  brick  have 
gained  a  state-wide  reputation,  having  been  used  in  some  of 
the  best  public  buildings  in  the  state.  The  brick  are  made 
of  clean  silica  sand,  thoroughly  screened,  and  as  a  binder,  a 
pure  high  calcium  lime,  thoroughly  hydrated,  is  used.  The 
pressed  type  of  brick  are  turned  out. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  Barron  Red  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  of  Barron,  Wis.,  were  re-elected  as  follows,  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting:  G.  A.  Koerner,  president;  Otto  Berg, 
vice  president;  K.  E.  Thompson,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
directors,  Otto  Berg,  J.  P.  Kohl,  J.  R.  Ferris,  F.  A.  Hulbert 
and  G.  A.  Koerner.  About  $3,000  in  improvements  were  put 
in  the  plant  during  the  past  year.  J.  G.  Jones,  manager  of 
the  plant  during  the  past  year,  is  again  in  charge,  and  expects 
to  turn  out  at  least  3,000,000  brick  this  season. 

John  Theriault,  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis.,  has  sold  his  brick  plant  and  yards  to  W.  P.  Hen- 
neman.  Mr.  Theriault  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in 
the  brick  manufacturing  business  in  Chippewa  Falls. 

A.  BADGER. 


Napanee,  Ontario. 

January  20,  1914. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
Gentlemen : 

Re  your  inquiry  regarding  the  working  of  your  TEN 
HOUR  dryer,  which  you  installed  for  us,  beg  to  say  we 
have  had  good  results  from  it. 

Owing  to  the.  tender  nature  of  our  clay,  under  the  old 
style  of  drying,  what  took  three  days  and  three  nights 
and  sometimes  longer,  we  are  doing  the  same  work  in 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  and  turning  the  brick  out  per¬ 
fectly. 

We  would  commend  your  system  to  any  person  con¬ 
templating  the  installation  of  a  new  dryer. 

THE  NAPANEE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO.,  LTD. 

Per  John  L.  Madill,  Manager. 


The  above  company  also  has  a  battery  of  round 
down  draft  kilns  equipped  with  the 

BOSS  SYSTEM  OF  BURNING  BRICK. 

W rile  for  catalog  and  let  us  tell  you 
more  about  it. 

John  C.  Boss  Company 


ORIGINAL 

£$qss 


405  Monger  Bldg. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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Westinghouse 

Individual  Motor  Drive 


power  lost  in  driving  non-prouuan  e 
shafting  and  pulleys,  and  in  overcoming 
belt  friction. 

Each  machine  can  be  operated  at  the 
exact  speed  to  develop  its  greatest  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity. 

It  reduces  the  cost  of  maintenance  by 
eliminating  all  shafting,  hangers,  pulleys 
and  belts. 

It  gives  the  greatest  flexibility,  permit¬ 
ting  machines  to  be  located  precisely 
where  wanted,  and  operated  when  wanted. 

Our  experts  will  gladly  help  you  to  solve 
your  particular  problems.  \V  rite  for  their 
services  today. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wtorker. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


USINESS  WITH  the  combined  building, 
sewer  and  paving  brick,  and  terra  cotta 
interests  of  this  city  and  vicinity  during 
the  month  of  April  are  reported  as  having 
been  only  normal  and  to  have  been  below 
the  earlier  anticipated  volume  of  business 
expected  to  be  transacted  during  the  four 
weeks.  Considerable  weather  adverse  to 
practically  all  lines  of  building  and  construction  work  was 
prevalent  throughout  this  section  of  the  country  during  the 
past  several  weeks  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  much  of 
the  blame  for  such  a  reaction  is  directly  attributed,  although 
the  present  feeling  of  watchful  waiting  by  the  local  money 
and  promoting  interests  is  also  connected  with  this  temporary 
lull  in  activities. 

The  most  active,  perhaps,  of  the  branches  of  the  local 
clayworking  industry  has  been  the  paving  brick  business, 
but  despite  the  fact  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  earlier 
contracts  received  for  this  brick  have  kept  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  vitrified  paving  blocks  moving  to  a  comparatively 
healthy  degree  of  activity,  the  awarding  of  new  work  cus¬ 
tomary  about  this  time  of  the  year  is  said  to  be  less  frequent  • 
than  at  the  same  time  of  1913.  However,  much  paving  work  of 
this  character  has  been  planned  by  the  various  municipalities 
and  boroughs  throughout  this  locality  and  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  within  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  things 
generally  will  have  experienced  an  evident  change  for  the 
better,  and  basing  their  contentions  on  the  general  anticipated 
improvement  of  all  businesses  throughout  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  the  more  optimistic  members  of  the 
trade  are  maintaining  a  thoroughly  inspiring  feeling  for  an 
early  resumption  of  what  will  prove  to  be  a  banner  demand. 

With  the  building  brick  trade  there  has  continued  a  strong 
inquiry  for  practically  all  type  of  building  brick  and  tiling, 
but  in  a  majority  of  instances  contracts  have  been  let  in  a 
strictly  conservative  manner. 

That  the  vitrified  brick  paver  is  fast  becoming  more  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  local  municipal  authorities  has  been  brought 
out  within  recent  weeks  through  the  taking  of  bids  on  a 
considerable  amount  of  such  work.  In  the  recent  advertise¬ 
ment  of  bid  taking  on  paving  work  to  be  done  in  the  city, 
certain  sections  of  the  work  was  specifically  mentioned  to  be 
done  with  vitrified  block.  The  improvement  consists  of  por¬ 
tions  of  nineteen  different  streets,  which  are  to  be  repaved 
with  this  pave,  and  for  which  the  contract,  amounting  to 
$150,000,  was  awarded  to  the  Cunningham  Paving  and  Con¬ 
struction  Company.  The  contractors  will  use  McAvoy  block, 
a  product  of  the  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  1345  Arch 
street,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  work  will  require  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000,000  brick. 


William  H.  Siner,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  promi¬ 
nently  identified  with  the  local  brick  manufacturing  industry, 
died  on  April  15,  at  his  home  here,  after  a  comparatively 
short  illness  resulting  in  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Siner 
was  born  on  December  25,  1830,  and  is  survived  by  a  family 
of  five  children.  Aside  from  his  affiliations  with  the  brick 
manufacturing  industry,  the  deceased  was  widely  known  in 
fraternal  organizations  throughout  this  vicinity. 

“Business  with  us,”  said  a  representative  of  the  National 
Fireproofing  Company,  “has  increased  during  the  past  month 
and  we  are  particularly  active  on  ‘Natco’  tiling.  From  all  in¬ 
dications,  conditions  now  existing  trend  toward  a  still  stronger 
business  for  the  coming  month.” 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Samuel  Shoemaker, 
a  building  contractor  of  this  city,  there  was  much  talk  of 
having  his  affairs  turned  over  to  an  intended  corporation  of 
which  the  creditors  will  be  made  stockholders.  The  creditors 
include  the  Equitable  Brick  Company,  of  this  city,  while  Wil¬ 
liam  Conway,  the  brick  manufacturer,  has  been  named  as  an 
executor  of  the  affairs  of  the  bankrupt  firm. 

Ralph  F.  Channell,  local  representative  of  the  American 
Enameled  Brick  Company,  reports  conditions  with  the  local 
end  of  business  as  being  comparatively  satisfactory.  The 
company  was  recently  awarded  several  large  sized  contracts 
for  their  products  through  the  Philadelphia  office,  among 
which  were  the  award  for  the  enameled  brick  to  be  used  in 
the  Farmers’  National  Bank  Building,  at  Wilmington,  Del.; 
the  Presser  Home,  this  city;  a  new  school  building  at  Forty- 
seventh  and  Locust  streets,  and  a  swimming  pool  and  gym¬ 
nasium  at  Ansecon,  N.  J. 

In  order  to  better  facilitate  the  workings  of  the  delivery 
department  of  the  business,  William  Conway,  well-known  brick 
manufacturer,  whose  plant  is  situated  at  Fifty-eighth  and 
Walnut  streets,  recently  added  a  new  five-ton  Peerless  motor 
truck  to  his  former  equipment.  The  new  truck,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  self-dumping  body,  has  a  capacity  of  about 
2,500  bricks  to  the  load,  while  the  average  speed  on  a  haul 
with  a  load  is  twelve  miles  an  hour.  It  will  be  used  prin¬ 
cipally  on  buildings  and  operations  throughout  the  city  proper. 
Business  with  the  firm  is  reported  as  being  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory,  while  the  present  daily  output  is  50,000  bricks. 

Under  execution  of.  the  Perkiomen  Brick  Company,  of 
Perkiomen,  Pa.,  the  former  plant  of  the  Montello  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Perkiomen  Junction,  is  to  be  sold  at  public  sale  on 
May  20,  on  a  debt  of  $6,270.43.  The  sale  will  be  held  in  the 
court  house,  in  Norristown,  by  Sheriff  Charles  E.  Schwartz. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  building  work,  for  which  per¬ 
mits  wefe  issued  during  the  month  of  April,  according  to  the 
recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  is  $3,- 
075,905,  which  shows  a  decrease  of  $2,099,625  as  compared 
to  the  figures  of  March,  and  a  decrease  of  $603,710  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  figures  of  April  of  1913. 

A.  QUAKER. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  Insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

Southern  brick  plant,  in  going  condi¬ 
tion.  Owner’s  bad  health  reason  for 
selling.  Address  BOX  5 — J.  R., 

5  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain.  Brick  plant  in  northern 
Minnesota.  Manufacture  sand  mold 
hollow  brick  and  hollow  block.  Capacity 
40,000.  CHAS.  GUENSER, 

5  1  cm  Bowlus,  Minn. 

f  BRICKYARD  FOR  SALE. 

Or  controlling  interest,  at  a  bargain, 
to  a  practical  brick  man.  Ideal  location 
in  growing  Texas  town,  with  three  rail¬ 
roads,  all  leading  to  near-by  large  cities. 
Address  BOX  67, 

5  1  cm  Giddings,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant.  Will  sell  at  one-half  the 
original  cost.  Twenty-one  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Good 
demand  for  brick.  Send  for  inventory 
if  interested. 

MARS  MILLING  &  FEED  CO., 

5  3c  Mars,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. 

Large  brick-clay  bank  near  the  center 
of  a  growing  Eastern  city,  115,000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Convenient  sand  deposit.  Mar¬ 
ket  price  of  brick,  $6.50  to  $7.00.  Local 
manufacturers  unable  to  supply  demand. 
Will  consider  stock  for  part  of  purchase 
price.  ARNOLD, 

5  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

BRICK  CLAY. 

Attention,  Brick  Men — Have  located 
within  five  miles  of  Atlanta.  Large  sup¬ 
ply  fine  brick  clay;  excellent  railroad 
facilities.  This  property  is  splendid  lo¬ 
cation  for  southern  market.  Can  be 
bought  reasonably,  considering  actual 

irolnn  TTlctato  nf  TqtyIPQ  F,  T  /VTIPh 


value.  Estate  of  James  E.  Lynch. 

P.  O.  BOX  519, 

4  3d  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Hercules  5-mold  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  30,000  brick  per  day. 
Mold  sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets 
for  seven  days’  run. 

One  Hercules  6-mold  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  35,000  brick  per  day. 
Mold  sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets 
for  six  days’  run. 

Either  outfit  above  at  about  what  pal¬ 
lets  cost. 

SOUTH  MEMPHIS  BRICK  CO., 

3  tf  d  Memphis,  Tenn. 

IV 
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FOR  SALE. 

Up-to-date  tile  plant.  A  bargain.  Ex¬ 
cellent  location,  good  shipping  point. 
Plenty  of  good  tile  clay. 

CURTISVILLE  TILE  &  BRICK  CO., 

4  3  cm  Curtisville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

Eighteen  thousand  brick  pallets,  Potts 
soft  mud  brick  machine,  disintegrater, 
sander  and  full  equipment,  cheap  to 
quick  cash  buyer. 

W.  W.  PARRY, 

4  2c  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  pallets,  Potts  soft-mud  machine, 
disintegrator,  sander,  engine  and  boiler. 
Cheap.  Out  of  clay. 

Also,  one  complete  soft-mud  plant  now 
in  operation.  CHAS.  READ, 

5  2c  Oakland  City,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  Billings,  Mont.,  complete  stiff  mud 
brick  plant,  machinery  made  by  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.  and  in 
first  class  condition. 

AUSTIN  NORTH, 

3  3  cm  Billings,  Mont. 


TO  LEASE. 

Operating  brick  plant  with  natural 
gas,  unlimited  home  market,  inexhaust¬ 
ible  supply  of  clay  and  shale,  up-to-date 
equipment,  in  the  greatest  industrial 
city  in  the  United  States. 

STATION  A,  BOX  51, 

51  d  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Freese  combined  pugger  and 
brick  machine,  30,000  capacity,  has 
made  but  150,000  brick.  One  Freese 
automatic  cutting  table,  60,000  capacity, 
good  as  new. 

CARL  SCHULER, 

3  3  cm  Millersburg,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

1,200  acres  for  $50,000,  containing  600 
acres  of  heavy  shale  with  good  flux,  on 
railroad  near  Augusta,  Ga.  Superb  op¬ 
portunity  with  growing  southeastern 
market  for  clay  products.  Address, 

H.  C.  MIDDLETON, 

4  1  dm  Augusta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

British  Columbia,  Canada.  Thorough¬ 
ly  modern  stiff  mud  brick  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  excellent  50  acre  shale  deposit. 
On  tide  water,  near  Vancouver.  A1 
market.  For  particulars,  address 
W.  S.  BUTTAR, 

626  Pender  St.,  West, 

1  6  cm  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Can. 


FOR  SALE. 

20,000  capacity  Fernholtz  dry-pressed 
brick  plant,  in  town  of  2,500;  demand 
for  all  kiln-run  brick,  $6.00  to  $8.00  per 
thousand.  Belongs  to  local  bank;  in  po¬ 
sition  to  sell  cheap  and  on  good  terms. 
For  particulars  write 

W.  T.  PITTS,  “The  Land  Man,” 

5  3  cm  .  Indianola,  Miss. 
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CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


CLAY  LAND  FOR  LEASE. 

Eight  miles  from  Atlanta,  Ga.  Lowest 
freight  rate  into  city  and  side  track  into 
property.  The  only  high  class  deposit  in 
vicinity  of  Atlanta.  Contains  material 
for  at  least  350,000,000  brick.  Long 
lease  on  royalty  basis  considered. 

T.  T.  FLAGLER, 

1502  Healey  Bldg., 

3  cm  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

Steam  rack  brick  dryer  complete, 
with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33-M 
brick;  40,000  feet  of  1-inch  pipe;  5,500 
steel  pallets;  soft  mud  brick  machine; 
clay  disintegrator;  mold  sander;  double 
roll  crusher,  sand  dryer  and  sand  screen. 
All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  For  further  particulars  address, 

F.  H.  EGGERS, 

11  tf  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

GEORGIA  BRICK  PLANT— Located 
in  fourteen  miles  of  a  city  which  uses 
between  15  and  20  million  common  brick 
annually,  and  on  main  lines  of  two  rail¬ 
roads;  350  acres  of  land,  125  of  which 
are  clay  lands,  with  a  6-foot  minimum 
depth  of  workable  clay;  150  acres  in 
second-growth  pine  timber,  furnishing 
an  abundance  of  fuel.  Freight  rates  into 
city,  40  cents  per  M  less  than  nearest 
competitor.  Plant  fully  equipped  with 
modern  machinery.  Owner  having  other 
interests  demanding  his  time,  wishes  to 
sell  at  once.  For  detailed  information, 
address  THE  L.  C.  GREEN  CO., 

305  3rd  Natl.  Bldg., 

4  2  dm  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  Atlas  engines,  35-h.p„  fair  shape; 
two  Atlas  boilers,  50-h.p„  fair  shape; 
Raymond  dry  pan,  nearly  new;  Brewer 
smooth  roll  crusher,  nearly  new;  Brew¬ 
er  belt  conveyor,  about  40  feet  long, 
nearly  new,  with  belt;  Brewer  9A  tile 
mill,  good  shape;  automatic  Bensing  tile 
cutter;  heater,  fair  shape;  one  steam 
pump;  Jeffrey  elevator,  good  condition; 
friction  winding  drum,  with  clay  car; 
patent  wheel  scraper,  nearly  new;  cen¬ 
trifugal  pump;  bands  for  four  kilns; 
wheelbarrows,  trucks,  a  lot  of  almost 
new  belting;  also  all  sizes  from  :;4  to  5- 
in.  piping.  Factory  discontinued  on  ac¬ 
count  of  clay  shortage.  Address, 

THOMPSON  BROS., 

4  2  4p  Rolfe,  Iowa. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

To  hear  from  owner  of  brick  or  tile 
plant  for  sale.  D.  F.  BUSH, 

4  2  cm  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  an  experienced  kiln  and 
furnace  builder.  Familiar  with  all  de¬ 
tails.  Address  BOX  5 — E, 

5  3cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  head 
burner  of  a  paving  or  any  other  kind 
of  a  brick  plant.  Know  the  business 
from  bank  to  car.  Best  of  references. 
Address,  BOX  5 — C.  F., 

5  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

As  manager  or  superintendent,  stiff- 
mud  line  preferred.  Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  various  clays  and  shales. 
Willing  to  invest  some  capital  in  right 
kind  of  plant.  Splendid  reference.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  5— F.  A., 

5  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Experienced  burner  who  understands 
old-style  up-draft  kiln.  Steady  employ¬ 
ment  to  right  man.  Must  be  strictly 
SOBER  and  RELIABLE;  none  other 
need  apply.  Address 

BOX  5— OAKWOOD, 

5  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  capable  manager  and  face  b.rick 
maker,  with  a  small  amount  of  money, 
to  take  entire  charge  of  and  run  a  profit¬ 
able  plant  and  property  in  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Must  have  unquestionable 
references.  Address  X.  Y.  Z., 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

To  interest  capital  to  assist  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  sewer  pipe  plant.  Un¬ 
limited  quantity  of  clay  and  shale  and 
35  acres  of  four-foot  vein  of  coal,  with 
a  developed  mine.  Railroad  facilities 
good;  labor  plenty.  An  ideal  site  with 
ideal  terms.  MORGAN  &  HEATON, 

5  3  cm  Eifort,  Ohio. 

WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  a  face  brick  plant  or  stiff  mud 
plant,  or  both  in  one.  No  position  too 
large  to  handle.  My  past  record  will 
prove  me  as  reliable  and  successful  man 
of  22  years’  experience.  Age  38,  and 
married.  With  well  established  firm 
might  be  interested  with  the  company 
in  a  small  way.  Address 

BOX5 — G.  M„ 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED 

A  partner  to  invest  $3,000  in  pottery 
works.  Plant  now  in  operation.  Full 
particulars  given.  Address 

BOX  5— J„ 

5  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED— SECRETARY  AND 
MANAGER. 

An  experienced  man  who  can  take  full 
charge  of  a  large  brick  and  tile  factory 
in  middle  west,  with  a  good  business. 
Must  be  able  to  handle  the  financial  part 
so  as  to  buy  out  the  present  manager, 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  other  work. 

Address,  BOX  303, 

4  tf  d  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


MANUFACTURER  OF 
GLAZES,  ENAMELS,  COLORS,  STAINS 
AND  BODIES;  ENAMELED  BRICKS; 
FLOORING  AND  WALL  TILES;  ROOF¬ 
ING  TILES;  TERRA-COTTA;  FACING, 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON 
BRICKS;  SILICATE,  MAGNESITE  AND 
CHROME  ORE  FIRE-BRICKS,  ETC. 
ALSO  CLAY  (KAOLIN)  REFINER. 

Many  years’  general  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  manipulation  of  clays, 
and  practical  in  every  part. 

Am  too  old  for  active  management, 
where  hustling  attention  is  necessary 
for  success,  but  can  teach  younger  men. 
Address  “BLUE  BRICK," 

4  3cm  Care  Clay-worker. 


If  you  believe  efficiency  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  production, 
there  is  no  place  it  will  show  more  than  in  the  life  and  service 
of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not  use 
material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills,  extend  the 
life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  increased  output  and 
swell  profits? 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high-grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  construc¬ 
tion,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and  bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying. 

Ten  plants,  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central  and 
B.  &  O.  railroads. 

JOS.  SOISSON  FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

General  Office,  Connellsville,  Pa.  Sales  Office,  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager. 


KEEPS  YOUR  HOME 
FRESH  ano^ CLEAN, 
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Combination  Pneumatic  Sweeper 

'"pHIS  Swiftly-Sweeping,  Easy-Running  DUNTLEY  Sweeper 
cleans  without  raising  dust,  and  at  the  same  time  picks  up 
pins,  lint,  ravelings,  etc.,  in  ONE  OPERATION.  Its  ease 
makes  sweeping  a  simple  task  quickly  finished.  It  reaches 
even  the  most  difficult  places,  and  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  moving  and  lifting  all  heavy  furniture. 

The  Great  Labor  Saver  of  the  Home—  Every  home,  large  or 
small,  can  enjoy  relief  from  Broom  drudgery  and  protection  from 
the  danger  of  flying  dust. 

Duntley  is  the  Pioneer  of  Pneumatic  Szveepers — 

Has  the  combination  of  the  Pneumatic  Suction  Nozzle  and 
revolving  Brush.  Very  easily  operated  and  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed.  In  buying  a  Vacuum  Cleaner,  why  not  give 
the  “Duntley”  a  trial  in  your  home  at  our  expense? 

Write  today  for  full  particulars 

L.  S.  AYRES  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


5  1  cm 
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C  lassified  A  dVertisements  —  Continued . 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  manager 
of  face  or  common  brick  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced,  efficient,  reliable  and  successful. 
Unquestionable  references.  Address, 

BOX  4— S., 

4  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent.  Have 
knowledge  of  up  and  down  and  continu¬ 
ous  kilns.  Commercial  training;  twenty 
years’  experience.  Address, 

BOX  4— J.  J„ 

4  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 

GERMAN  ENGINEER. 

General  superintendent  of  paving 
brick  plant  desires  change.  Technical 
graduate  with  21  years  of  experience  in 
clayworking.  Several  years  American 
practice.  Can  construct  and  reconstruct 
complete  plants  for  dry-press  or  stiff 
mud  process.  Efficiency  expert  and  fuel 
economist.  Designer  and  operator  of 
continuous  and  periodic  kilns.  If  your 
plant  is  a  failure,  here  is  your  chance 
at  $15.00  per  month.  Address 

“SUCCESS,” 

5  tf  d  Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


Burn  More  Hard  Brick  in 
UP-DRAFT  KILNS 
with  less  fuel  and  labor.  Inquire  of 
CHRIST  RICH, 

5  tf  d  Bessemer,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  for  terra  cotta  manu¬ 
facturing  company.  Must  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  ceramics  and  thor¬ 
oughly  understand  glazing.  First-class 
salary  and  other  inducements  for  the 
right  man. 

THE  ENGINEERING  AGENCY 
(Twenty-first  Year), 

5  1  d  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


WANTED. 

Loading  foreman  to  take  charge  of 
yard  stock  and  shipments  of  fire  brick. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  fire  brick  and 
shapes,  able  to  calculate  quantities  and 
keep  yard  records.  Must  know  how  to 
handle  men  or  had  experience  loading 
high-grade  brick.  Permanent  position. 
In  answering  give  experience,  references 
and  salary  wanted. 

MEXICO  BRICK  &  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

5  1  d  Mexico,  Mo. 


WANTED. 

An  experienced  brick  burner  and  yard 
foreman  for  a  face  brick  plant  using  fire 
clay.  Must  be  experienced  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  flashed  and  salt-glazed  stuff,  and 
would  prefer  a  man  who  has  had  some 
experience  with  stiff-mud  machinery. 
None  but  sober  and  industrious  men 
need  apply.  Give  references  and  salary 
wanted  in  first  letter.  Address 
P.  O.  BOX  111, 

5  1  d  Puryear,  Tenn. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  high-class  brickmaker,  of  twenty 
years’  experience,  is  open  for  a  position 
as  manager  or  superintendent  of  com¬ 
mon,  face  or  paving  brick  plant.  Can 
take  a  cash  working  interest  in  a  brick 
plant  where  the  prospects  for  success 
meet  with  his  judgment.  Have  satis¬ 
factory  references.  If  you  are  consider¬ 
ing  a  change  of  management  or  own  a 
business  that  warrants  the  right  salary, 
address,  THE  RIGHT  SORT, 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


TO  THE  BRICKMAKERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY: 

Having  been  requested  some  time  since  to  write  on  the  best  way  to 
set  and  burn  a  continuous  kiln,  I  have  considered  the  matter  a  too  diffi¬ 
cult  proposition  to  handle  on  paper.  As  I  was  still  in  England,  I  let  the 
request  go  by,  there  are  so  many  different  patents  on  the  market  and 
they  all  need  setting  and  burning  to  suit  the  kiln  and  the  goods  set  in 
them.  I  am  now  in  the  States,  and  am  ready  to  act  as  a  Consulting 
Expert  to  any  firm  or  firms  on  the  above  question.  I  have  here  with  me 
plans  for  a  continuous  kiln,  working  on  the  down-draft  principle,  one  of 
my  own,  and  anyone  wishing  to  put  one  in,  I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  them.  It  can  be  put  down  on  a  small  scale  or  a  large  scale,  to  suit 
either  a  small  yard  or  a  large  one.  I  am  also  open  to  take  a  place  as 
superintendent  for  any  firm.  Have  a  first-class  knowledge  of  the  trade 
in  all  its  branches.  Address,  BOX  5,  ILLINOIS, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

LIST  OF  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND 
CLAY  MACHINERY 


Repaired  and  Ready  for  Operation. 


“Clay  Feeders.” 

1  Type  “A”  Rust  Clay  Feeders  and 
Mixers. 

“Stiff  Mud  Machinery.” 

1  Special  New  Eli  Brick  Machine,  ca¬ 

pacity,  75,000  to  100,000  brick  per 
10  hours,  weight,  12,000  pounds. 

2  New  No.  1-A  Michigan  Brick  and 

Tile,  Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines, 
capacity  20,000  brick  or  8,000  4- 
inch  tile  per  10  hours.  Weight  6,- 
000  pounds. 

1  New  Eli,  Jr.,  Medium  Size  Brick  and 
Tile  Machine,  capacity,  30,000  or 
15,000  to  20,000  3-inch  tile.  Weight, 
6,000  pounds. 

1  New  No.  1  Michigan  Disintegrator, 
capacity,  15,000  to  30,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight,  1,500  pounds. 

1  No.  5  Michigan  Disintegrator,  ca¬ 
pacity,  25,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight,  2,200  pounds. 

1  New  Self  Contained  Friction  Wind¬ 
ing  Drum.  Weight,  1,200  pounds. 

1  New  No.  2  Horizontal  Conveyor  and 

Pug  Mill. 

2  New  No.  6  Patent  Curve  Side  Cut 

Cutting  Table. 

1  New  Side  Cut  Cutting  Table. 

1  Small  Clay  Testing  Outfit. 

1  New  Michigan  No.  10  Horizontal  Pug 
Mill,  capacity,  100,000  brick. 

37  New  Brick  and  Tile  Wheelbarrows. 
18  New  Spring  Trucks  Complete. 

1  Bechtel’s  Automatic  Clay  Cutter, 

Side  Cut. 

2  Small  Bechtel’s  End  Cut  Brick 

Cutters. 

1  New  L.  F.  Clark  Side  Cut  Cutting 
Table. 

1  4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1  6-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1  150-H.P.  Single  Cylinder,  Non-Con¬ 
densing,  Double  Sliding  Valve 
Steam  Engine. 

1  80-H.P.  Brownell  Boiler,  Good  Con¬ 
dition. 

1  16x24  Stroke  Single  Cylinder  Atlas 
Steam  Engine. 

1  6x6  American  Blower  Company’s 
•Vertical  Steam  Engine. 

1  7x9  Oil  Field  Boiler  Works  Vertical 

Steam  Engine. 

2  36x15  American  Blower  Company’s 

Ventilating  Fans. 

2  24x12  Pressure  Blowers. 

1  36-Stroke  Hills  Deep  Well  pump, 

Good  Condition. 

2  C.  &  A.  Potts  Company’s  Soft  Mud 

Combination  Brick  Machines. 

1  Raymond  Automatic  Cutter. 

1  Lot  of  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines, 
ranging  in  H.P.  from  2  y2  to  30. 

“Boilers.” 

4  150-H.P.  Boilers  equipped  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Stokers,  good  condition. 

1  150-H.P.  Boiler,  equipped  with  grates, 
good  condition. 


List  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Ma¬ 
chinery — Continued. 

1  J.  D.  Fate  Brick  Machine. 

1  No.  2  Kells  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
complete  with  sidecut  table  and 
complete  Tile  Dies. 

The  above  offered  subject  to  prior 
sale  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices; 
if  interested  in  any  of  the  above  line, 
write  or  wire  us  promptly. 

MARION  MACHINE  FOUNDRY  & 
SUPPLY  CO., 

Box  156  Marion,  Indiana 


TABLETS  OF  RECORD  IN  BRONZE 
for  exterior  and  interor  of 
BUILDINGS 

Designed  and  executed  to  Clients  own 
instruction  and  to  Limit  of  Expense 
Designated. 

Illustrated.  Data  and  Photographs  on  request. 

J.  &  R.  LAMB 
STUDIOS  23-25-27  Sixth  Ave. 

NEW.  YORK 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  4-mold  Fernholtz  dry  press  brick 
machines  in  running  order.  Extra  mold 
boxes. 

SOUTH  MEMPHIS  BRICK  CO., 

3  tf  d  Memphis,  Tenn. 


The  Department  of 
CJayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

In  Jerseu  Slile  Otiiept, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  Instruction  in  the 
o4ay working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  8.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


Promising  Site  for  Buff  and  Light 
Colored  Face  Brick  Plants. 

An  eastern  Tennessee  coal  mine  operator  has  found  it  necessary, 
in  working  his  development,  to  remove  many  thousands  of  tons  of 
high-grade  clay.  This  has  been  tested  and  found  to  make  a  very  fine 
quality  of  buff  and  light  colored  face  brick. 

Coal  sufficient  for  any  demand  is  mined  on  the  spot,  making  a  most 
advantageous  combination. 

Transportation  facilities  to  Northern  and  Southern  cities  are  at 
hand  and  give  the  best  of  service. 

Here  is  a  most  wonderful  opportunity  for  an  experienced  brick 
manufacturer  to  establish  a  plant.  Refer  to  file  38139  and  learn 
further  particulars  of 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 


Special  Arrangement  for  “MONTHLY”  Readers. 

No  Reason  to  Worry 

About  that  Accident  or  Illness 

Which  Might  Happen—lf  You  Hold  One  of  These  POLICIES. 


FORM  “S-76” 
Special 

Accident  &  Sickness 

$4.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $1,500.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet.  .  1,500.00 
Loss  ot  one  hand 

or  one  foot. . .  .  375.00 

Loss  of  one  eye. .  150.00 

$10.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$10.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$25.00  Emergency  Relief. 


FORM  “S-75” 
Special 

Occident  &  Sickness 

$6.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $2,500.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet.  .  1,250.00 
Loss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot. . . .  750.00 

Loss  of  one  eye. .  250.00 

$15.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$15.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$50.00  Emergency  Relief. 


FORM  “S-74” 
Special 

dccideni  &  Sickness 

$10.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $5,000.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet.  .  2,500.00 
Loss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot. . . .  1,250.00 
Loss  of  one  eye..  500.00 
$25.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$25.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$100.00  Emergency  Relief. 


Send  for  application  blank  at  once  to 


INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  MANTEL,  TILE  &  GRATE  MONTHLY 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 


(Continued  in  Next  Column.) 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THB  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  houra: 

6,000  two-inch  Pota;  3,900  tlv.-lncb  Pota; 
4,000  lour-inch  “  a, 000  aavan-lnch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prloea. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1 801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BUCK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


New  Books  Which  Are  Being  Offered 

To  the  Trade: 

CEMENT,  CONCRETE  &  BRICK,  by  A.  B.  Searle, 

Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

HOLLOW  TILE  HOUSE,  by  Fred’k  Squires,  Price,  $2.50. 

‘  A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 

TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 

1  SOLD  BY 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  (inc.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

— 


Phillips  &  McLaren  co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


;$2.00 


$2.00 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

McipMii  bus  KK 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


, 


GHE  CLAY -WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  {IN  ADVANCE) 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 


surface  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

DEAN  BROS.™ 

Indianapolis. 

nor  IN  TNC  POMP  TRUST. 


A 

Improved  Belt  Conveyors 


For  carrying  all  kinds  of  material,  gritty  and 
otherwise.  Gradual,  uniform  curve  of  belt  se¬ 
cured  without  complicated  parts. 

Bearings  thoroughly  lubricated  and  dust-proof. 
Economy  and  satisfaction — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order. 

We  manufacture  Complete  Handling  Equip¬ 
ments. 

M.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

Western  Ave.,  17th-18th  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PUB 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICKS. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Eighteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the 
Shawmut  Virtified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shaw- 
mut,  Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  your¬ 
self.  Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kiln  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  Information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  In 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers* 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  “Clays;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A  RANDALL  &  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


The  ParKer-hosseii  mining  i  Plaining  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
i  ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete, includingiron  work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

»  All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 

Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Books  for  BncKmotois 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Addre* 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS 


. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E. 

I5.0C 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE, 
USES  . 

PROPERTIES  AND 

5.0C 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  .. 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

2.0C 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley 

2.(X 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . 

3.CX 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE 

. C.  G.  Elliott 

2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott 

1.6C 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE 

.2! 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The 

ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 

H 


v*',.  * 

Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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-  BROWN 

ELECTRIC  PYROMETER 

THE  BROWN  INSTRUMENT  CO  ' 
PHILADELPHIA. PA 


PYROMETERS 


Brown  Pyrometers  will 
mean  more  uniform  burning 
of  your  kilns,  less  fuel  con¬ 
sumption,  better  ware.  Why 
not  install  them  as  all  progres¬ 
sive  concerns  are  doing? 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


LET  US  HEAR 

from  those  having  kiln  troubles,  and  those  contem¬ 
plating  new  kilns. 

THE  IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM  KILN 

has  earned  first  place  in  producing  highest  results  all 
along  the  line — from  drain  tile  to  vitrified  pavers,  from 
fire  brick  to  pressed  face  brick. 

We  will  erect  your  kilns,  dryer — entire  plant  by 
contract,  or  we  will  sell  you  the  working  plans  of  the 
best  round  kiln  known,  at  very  reasonable  terms.  Ask 
us  about  it. 

GEORGE  E.  SNOWDEN  &  CO.* 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE,  OFFER. 

We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  A  nn 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY- WORKER,  for  one  year,  I 

to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


“POST”  SELF 


CLEANING  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


t'he  Oid  Way 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “  Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


Send  for  catalogues 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 

Improved  Elevating  &,  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST - - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


WE:  WO  &.?<.£: VI 
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“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


hlade  from  No.  18,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  In  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


J3f”Send  for  Circular  and  Prio* 
List. 


GEORGE  CARNELL,  1819,  182I  and  I823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WEBB  WIRES  ( 

j  WEAR  WELL 

I  TWISTED 

WRAPPED  | 

|  SOLDERED 

Combining-  -all  the  best 

features  of  other  makes 

of  looped  wires  with  the 

superior  quality  of  our 

;  Red  Label 

Piano  Wire. 

The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

THE  McMANIGAL  GRATELESS  FURNACE 

For  burning  brick  or  clay  products.  This  furnace  is  constructed  without  the  use  of  grates, 
thus  saving  the  expense  of  installing  and  repairing.  It  is  so  constructed  that  your  coal  Is 
coked  and  you  get  the  benefit  of  all  gases  and  heat.  Absolutely  nothing  lost.  Reduces 
your  fuel  cost  from  16  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  besides  saving  from  one  to  three  days’  time 

ln  b  write^  for  information.  Will  furnish  most  'modern  plans  for  round  or  rectangular,  down 
drSif t  kilns. 

These  furnaces  are  covered  by  patents  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  them  in  Canada  is  solicited.  All  infringers  wi.i 

.  —  THB  plants  now  using  our  furnaces 


be  , - 

A  FEW  OF 

Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co., 

[2  plants]  Bradford,  Pa. 
Bradford  Fire  Proofing  Co., 
Bradford,  Pa. 
John  Kline  Brick  Co., 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Alumnia  Shale  Brick  Co., 

[2  plants]  Bradford,  Pa. 


Sterling  Brick  Co., 

Olean,  N.  V. 
Latrobe  Brick  Co., 

Latrobe,  Pa. 

Tingling  Martin  Brick  Co., 

Johnsonburg,  Pa. 
Alliance  Clay  Products  Co., 

Alliance,  Ohio. 
Wadsworth  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Wadsworth,  Ohio. 


Brighton  Fire  Brick  Co., 

New  Brighton.  Pa. 
Johnstown  Clay  Products  Co., 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
New  Mexico  Fire  Brick  Co.. 

Gallup,  N.  M. 
Bloomsburg  Brick  Co., 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Foster  Paving  Block  Co., 

Bradford,  Pa. 


Address  R.  D.  McMANIGAL,  Mgr.,  Logan,  Ohio 
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The  Richardson- Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 

FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Eines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


A  MASTER  MODEL 

OF  THE 

ROYAL  EXTRAS 


19  Exclusive  Features  Found  in  No 
Other  Standard  Typewriter. 

ONE  STANDARD  MODEL  for  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

One  Typewriter  That  Does  the 
Work  of  Several. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

502  American  Central  Life  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


F  ft  A  I  A  11 1#  True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
■  I  ■■  I  Im  I  I IVI  ■  ever  been’  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 

Lwwlvwlvl  I  certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 

ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay- Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY-WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 
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Multiple  Record 
Recording  Pyrometers 

ARE  OF  VALUE  IN  CLAY 
BURNING. 

Read  This  Endorsement. 

Ridgway  Brick  Company 

Ridgway,  Pa. 

.  April  2,  1914. 

C.  W.  Raymond  Co., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen — 

We  are  so  well  pleased  with  the 
Thwing  Pyrometers  on  this  yard,  that 
we  have  advocated  the  use  of  them  at 
the  Darlington  plant,  and  we  believe 
they  will  install  them.  ‘ 

We  do  not  burn  at  a  temperature  to 
exceed  2200  degrees,  at  the  top  of  our 
kilns,  and  the  couples  which  we  have 
had  from  the  Thwing  people  have  stood 
this  remarkably  well.  The  recording 
instrument  has  given  us  most  excellent 
service: 

If  we  were  to  install  a  pyrometer  system  tomorrow,  we  would 
use  the  Thwing,  as  we  believe  it  is  satisfactory  from  almost  every 
standpoint,  Very  truly  yours, 

RIDGWAY  BRICK  COMPANY, 
Francis  T.  Owens,  Treas. 

If  of  Value  to  Others,  Why  Not  of  Value  to  You? 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  5 

Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  DOLLAR  SAVED  IS  A 
DOLLAR  EARNED. 


TIHE  IS  MONEY 

You  can  save  half  an  hour  unloading 
and  haul  25%  more  each  load  with  the 

Martinsburg  Brick  Wagon 

It  Wont  Chip  a  Erick. 

Used  by  leading  brick  manufacturers 
and  dealers  all  over  the  world. 

AUBURN  WAGON  CO. 

Auburndale,  lViartinsburg,  W.  Va. 


Mention  Thk  Clay-Worker. 


THE,  QUINCY  IMPROVED  GATHERER 


used  in  conection 
with  our  SPECIAL 
CLAY  PLOW 
is  adapted  for 
taking  clay  or 
shale  from  the 
surface  of  the 
field.  Actual  tests 
and  testimonials 
from  brick, .  tile, 
cement  and  pot¬ 
tery  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the 
Union  verify  our 
claim  that  with 
their  use  about 
one-half  of  the 
cost  of  doing  this 
work  can  be 
saved. 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
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MODERN  CLAY- 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
IHC  PLANTS 

For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG,  CO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


SCUMMING  AND 
EFFLORESCENCE 

BY 

ELLIS  LOVEJOY,  E.  M. 

This  is  the  finest  treatise  on  the  subject 
ever  written.  Every  angle  of  the  cause 
and  best  method  of  overcoming  the  scum¬ 
ming  and  efflorescence  on  brick  is  given 
in  detail. 


ONLY  50  CENTS  THE  COPY. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  -  IND. 
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Do  you  realize  that  in  the  drying  of  clay  products  the  principle  of  the  process 
is  not  as  yet  well  known  or  as  thoroughly  understood  as  need  be  in  operating  clay 
plants?  The  transmission  of  heat  is  governed  and  controlled  by  the  fixed  and  un¬ 
changeable  laws  of  nature,  from  which  there  can  be  no  deviation.  Heat  is  not  a 
material  as  originally  believed,  but  a  form  of  motion  or  energy  manifested  in  fire. 
Heat,  Light,  Power,  Force,  Energy  and  Electricity  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing 
in  different  forms.  Heat  is  temperature  above  freezing  point,  and  temperature  below 
that  point  is  cold. 

The  most  common  form  of  producing  heat  is  by  combining  the  carbon  of  the 
fuel  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  forming  combustion.  When  heat  is  generated  it 
immediately  transfers  itself  to  solids  through  which  it  travels  by  conduction. 
When  solids  give  off  heat  to  the  atmosphere  it  is  called  RADIATION.  Air  is  al¬ 
ways  heated  by  radiation,  that  is  by  bringing  the  air  in  contact  with  a  hot  solid. 
This  brings  us  to  the  fact  that  the  air  in  all  dryers  is  heated  by  radiation. 

The  JUSTICE  type  of  radiated  heat  dryers  contain  in  their  heating  systems 
a  greater  number  of  square  feet  of  solid  heating  surface  from  which  heat  passes  to 
air  by  radiation  more  completely  than  any  other  drying  system  on  the  market, 
therefore  naturally  heat  the  most  air  with  the  least  fuel.  The  JUSTICE  dryers 
control  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  velocity  and  volume  of  air,  and  the  humidity 
of  the  air.  These  three  essential  and  necessary  features  are  always  under  full  con- 

tr°  ,of  ^ThTe_°P^tor-  Therefore,  for  true  economy  you  should  buy  and  install  one 
of  the  JUSTICE  dryers  in  your  plant. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Day*™  Ohb  U.  S.  A. 

Selling  Agents  . 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery  A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 

The  Elwood  Dry  Press  every  requirement  of  the  industry 

The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue.’ 
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With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 

Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars, 
Transfer  and  Dump  Cars,  Turntables, 
Switches  and  Trackage. 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


“HEAT  IM-PREG-N ATING’  ’ 

Remember  That 

Because  That’s  the  Way 
To  Dry  Clay  Wares  Successfully 
In  a  Manner  Which  is 

SIMPLE  j 
PRACTICAL;  AND 

EFFICIENT.! 

•  % 

No  Complicated  Devices  to  Manipulate. 
Practically  No '  Attention  Required. 


Trautwein  Dryer  6  Engineering  Co. 

417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 
5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 


Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Dow  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 

‘‘Brio.1TaJ'iufer  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 
W1ia  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
n^kl«ye^’nwesigried  T  mc/ease  the  output  of  the  workmen 
£?dtJ?  K^ble  men  °f  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
1°,  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 

o^o-mental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex- 
csedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex- 
P'^oed  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
J  PZ°Ye  of  Srr!^t  value-  for  Practically  none  of  them 

than  8  different  bonds0  b°°k'  and  n°  °ther  b°°k  has  more 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
K-f.v,’  no?,e  ll.moJe  Worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
®alls  his  packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  m  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  Of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  is 
OxVln..  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


WARNING 


During  tlie  busy  season  of 
1913  it  was  impossible  for 
our  factory  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Mathews  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer. 
Many  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  modern  method 
of  handling  brick  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  waited  too  long 
before  placing  their  order. 

It  won’t  be  our  fault  if 
those  who  are  still  unsup¬ 
plied  fail  to  heed  this  timely 
warning  to  order  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  next  season’s  rush. 

We  are  now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  immediate  delivery 
as  well  as  spring  delivery. 
Give  us  plenty  of  time  and 

— raP^fy,rsafelyWand^economkul^ai)oesSawa^VwTtlftwheelingVandr reduces1^  T*  ^ 

building  tile,  conduits,  cement  blocks  drain  tile  naving  blocks  with  PrCeSi  oadl^s  c°sts  from  25  to  50%-  Also  handles 
inates  expense  of  wheelbarrows,  repairs  and  laving  nf  br,m wa\T 1 n  Q  1  p<?ed  and  economy.  No  injury  to  brick.  Elim- 
cover  at  both  ends  of  line.  Will  last  from  eight  to  ten  an,y  kmd  °f  weather>  as  men  are  under 

hundred  brick  plants.  Saves  its  cost  in  one  years  with  very  little  upkeep  expense.  Now  used  in  over  four 


season.  Any  kind  of  labor  can  be  used,  even 
boys. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation.  Representatives  will  call  if  not  too 
far  from  cities  where  we  have  offices.  Write 
today. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario, 
London,  Eng. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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CLAY  HAULAGE, 


Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DAVENPORT  INDUSTRIAL  LOGOIAOTIVE 


Small  Size — Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg  ;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg.;  New  Orleans,  208  Godchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  A  ve.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal,  386  St.  James  St.;  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 


Cotton  Duck  Belting 


It  Is  in  hard  service— unusual  conditions — that  GANDY  Belting 
best  proves  its  durability  and  worth. 

One  customer  writes: 


“We  have  used  one  of  your  belts  for  three 
years  conveying  hot  sand  ranging  from  250" 
to  325°  Fahr.,  and  can  cheerfully  recom¬ 
mend  same  to  anyone  for  this  work.” 

The  Gandy  Belt  is  as  successful  for  con¬ 
veying  purposes  as  for  driving  and  elevat¬ 
ing.  We  have  records  of  Gandy  Belts  used 
for  eighteen  and  twenty  years  as  main 
drives  that  are  still  in  successful  use. 

What  Gandy  has  done  for  others  it  will 
do  for  you. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  full  information, 
samples,  and  name  of  nearest  distributor 
upon  application. 

The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office,  36  Warren  St. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DRY  PANS, 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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PATENTED. 

THE  SCHAFFER  POIDOMETER 
READ  WHAT  A  SATISFIED  USER  HAS  TO  SAY: 


DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 

Darlington,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  March  23,  1914. 

Mr.  H.  George  S.  Anderson, 

Buffalo  Mines  Ltd.,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  Can.: 

Dear  Sir — Replying  further  to  your  favor  of  February  26th,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  that  the  Schaffer 
Poidometers  are  a  decided  success.  Frequent  tests  show  them  to  be  very  accurate,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  them  for  any  similar  service.  Very  truly  yours, 

DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

(Signed)  By  H.  S.  L.,  Mgr. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company 

TIFFIN  (Incorporated)  OHIO 


f  you  have  a  plant  using  100  yards  or  more  of  raw  material  daily  a  revolving  shovel  will  save  you  money.  We  can  show  vou  why. 

BUCYRUS  REVOLVING  SHOVELS 

are  designed  particularly  for  brick  plant  requirements.  Not  only  can  they  do  what  other  types  can  do,  but  they  can  dig  harder 
material  with  less  cost  of  maintenance.  Send  for  our  special  bulletin  M-101. 

BUILT  WITH  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  BIG  BUCYRUS. 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


0  BUCYRUS  COMPANY  0 

P.  O.  Box  T,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


DULUTH 

BIRMINGHAM 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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ELWOOD 


Built  tor  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Special  Mold  Box 

In  The 

Fernholtz  Brick  Press 

The  Mold  is  the  heart  of  a  brick 
machine  and  our  press  is  fitted 
with  a  specially  designed  mold 
box  which  produces  bricks  with 
sharp,  straight  edges  and  corners. 
The  Mold  Box  being  assembled 
before  placing  it  in  the  machine 
makes  it  possible  to  change  molds 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Our  press  has  many  other  spe¬ 
cial  features  which  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  catalog  which  we 
want  to  send  to  interested  parties. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


•  '  '  *  '  ».  .. ' 
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Sawyer  Belt  as  a  Main  Drive 

You  must  select  a  belt  of  quality  for 
your  main  drive.  You  want  strength  to. 
convey  the  necessary  power — you  want  an 
even,  true  running  belt — and  one  which 
will  not  stretch  unduly. 

Sawyer  Belts  are  being  used  in  the  larg¬ 
est  brick  plants  in  the  country  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Does  that  mean  anything  to  you? 
It  should  mean  that  Sawyer  will  be  your 
next  main  drive — if  you  want  service  and 
satisfaction  too. 

Sawyer  Belting  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


All  operating  done 
by  meant  of 
one  lever. 


Cast  iron  bate 
of  exceptionally 
heavy  design. 


“ineci"  Friclipn  waist  n  Winding  Dm 

Some  of  the  desirable  features  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  arrow  heads,  but  its  good 
qualities  are  not  limited  by  any  means 
to  these  points.  The  hoist  is  rigid  in 
construction;  the  frames  are  bolted  in 
a  very  substantial  manner  to  the  base, 
insuring  perfect  alignment  and  mini¬ 
mum  friction  in  operation.  Yet  with 
all  these  good  qualities  the  price  is 
very  low.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  hoist, 
write  us  about  this  one. 


Drum  of  very 
liberal  proportion. 


“MECO”  TRACK  ROLLS 


Effective 

friction 

that  will  pull. 


form  an  ideal  arrangement  for 
hauling  clay  from  the  bank. 
They  save  power,  prolong  the 
life  of  your  cable  and  save  ware 
and  tear  on  the  hoist. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Selling  Agents 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press 
The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher 


A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


TGI 


Isn’t  it  Worth  While 

To  Know  What  to  Expect,  and  to  Qet  What  You  Expect? 


Your  output  will  not  vary  10  brick  per  hour.  You  know  what  to  expect,  and  get 
what  you  expect. 

The  capacity  of  this  Feeder  and  Mixer  is  10,000  to  100,000  per  day — capacity 
regulated  at  will  by  raising  or  lowering  end  feed  gate,  or  by  increasing  or  lessening 
speed  of  pulley. 

REQUIRES  ONLY  ABOUT  2  H.  P.  TO  OPERATE  FULL  LOAD. 


Effectually  Removes  Non=CombustibIe 
and  Clinker=Forming  Materials  from 
Beneath  the  Fire=Bed  Without  De= 
stroying  the  Efficiency  of  the  Live= 
Coal  Fire  Above. 


FOUND! 

at  the  plant  of  the  Michigan  Brick  and 
Tile  Machinery  Co.  when  we  bought  it: 

SURPLUS  STOCK 
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THE  SHEAR=KLEAN  GRATE 


not  only  burns  the  cheapest  grades  of 
clinkering  coals,  but  burns  them  to  as 
good  advantage  as  if  you  were  buying 
high  price  coal. 

Has  everything  all  other  grates  have, 
with  a  side-wise  shearing  action  all  its 
own. 


which  we  are  selling  as  follows: 

Special  “ELI’’  Brick  Machine - $550 

Latest  improved  medium  size  ma¬ 


chine  . 350 

Smallest  machine  for  brick,  tile,  etc.  275 
No.  1-A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 

(Upright  pug  mill) . .  350 

No.  2-B  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 

(LIpright  pug  mill) . .  350 

No.  2-B  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 

(Square  hopper) . 225 

No.  1-A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 

(Square  hopper) .  250 

GOING!  GOING! 

and  will  be 

GONE! 


as  soon  as  you  and  your  contemporaries 
readhhis  ad. 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 


Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 
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Adv.  No.  1 


Do  you  know  What  this 
emblem  stands  for f 


IT  means  bigger,  better,  cleaner  business.  It  is  the  inspiring  insignia  of  140 
clubs,  with  a  membership  of  over  10,000  earnest  men.  Learn  what  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America  are  doing  for  honesty  in  business,  for  more  sys¬ 
tematic,  scientific  and  successful  methods  of  distribution,  advertising  and  sales¬ 
manship.  Attend  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  A. 


TORONTO 

JUNE  21-25,  1914 


Interesting  Program 

The  program  for  this  great  convention 
is  comprehensive  and  diversified,  cov¬ 
ering  every  phase  of  modern  merchan¬ 
dising.  The  sessions  will  be  addressed 
by  able,  successful  men ;  open  meet¬ 
ings,  devoted  to  a  wide  range  of  spe¬ 
cial  topics,  will  give  everybody  a 
chance  to  ask  questions  and  hear  his 
own  problems  discussed  by  the  men 
who  have  met  and  solved  them. 


Edward  Mott  Woolley 

the  famous  writer  on  business  topics, 
has  made  a  study  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of 
A.  and  their  work,  as  well  as  of  the 
plans  for  the  Toronto  Convention. 
He  has  embodied  the  result  in  a  little  • 
book,  “The  Story  of  Toronto.”  This 
book  paints  a  graphic,  inspiring  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  this  great  movement 
signifies. 


It  will  be  sent  free  to  all  business  men  asking  for  it  on 
their  business  stationery — together  with  detailed  facts  as 
to  the  convention  program  and  rates  for  accommodations 

Address 

CONVENTION  BUREAU 


Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America 

Toronto,  Canada 

'  V 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec’y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Brldgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stanislaus  Mitchell,  Pres. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


The  purpose  of  THE  BUREAU  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Fire  Insurance 
on  the  plants  of  members. 

Only  clayworking  plants  in  good  physical  condition,  and  under  good  manage¬ 
ment  are  accepted — all  other  risks  are  excluded.  The  Bureau  does  no  business  with 
the  public  and  is  solely  for  the  protection  of  its  members. 

If  a  clay  manufacturing  corporation  owned  and  operated  one  hundred  plants, 
on  which  they  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  pay  approximately  $50,000  annually 
for  fire  protection,  they  would  undoubtedly  create  an  insurance  fund.  From  this 
fund  they  would  deduct  their  annual  losses,  and  place  the  remainder  to  an  insurance 
reserve  account  as  a  savings.  A  manufacturer  owning  one  or  two  plants  could  not 
do  this,  but  such  is  made  possible  through  this  Bureau,  by  reason  of  the  facilities 
afforded,  for  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  similar  situated,  to  co-operate  in  pool¬ 
ing  their  insurance  premiums. 

From  the  premiums  paid  into  the  Bureau,  there  is  deducted  a  small  percentage 
to  cover  operating  expenses  of  the  Bureau;  likewise,  all  fire  losses  that  might  occur. 
The  difference  between  the  amounts  deducted  for  operating  expenses  and  losses  is 

returned  proportionately  among  the  members  participating  in  the  Bureau. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  assets  of  the  Bureau  are  at  all  times  in  charge  of,  and  in  matter  of  invest¬ 
ment,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The  plan  of  operation  of 
the  Bureau  is  not  new,  but  has  been  successfully  applied  by  many  trade  and  manu¬ 
facturing  associations  of  various  kinds,  and  all  have  been  most  successful  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  their  fire  insurance  to  a  minimum.  With  its  financial  backing, 
the  indemnity  offered  by  this  Bureau  to  its  members  is  as  good  and  as  safe  as  can 
be  purchased. 

Any  further  information  desired  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Clay  Products  Reciprocal  Insurance  Bureau. 

CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 

Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THIS  BOOK  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  oeen  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer — one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

Price  -  31*00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  $  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Brick  Machinery — Wonderful  Progress 


A  short  generation  ago  machine  brick 
making  was  in  its  infancy,  the  few  machines 
in  use  so  crude  as  to  mark  but  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  prevailing  hand  and  horse 
power  method  of  the  times. 

The  invention  of  the  auger  brick  machine, 
however,  after  all  doubts  and  misgivings  had 
been  dispelled,  began  to  lend  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  to  clay  manufacture. 

Once  installed  into  popular  favor,  there 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  no  limit  to  the  ever 
increasing  demand  for  heavier  and  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines,  which  found  machinery 
builders  rivalling  each  other  in  the  production 
of  these  colossal  types. 

Up  to  this  point  little  attention  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  mechanical  features  of  his  plant 
by  the  average  clay  man,  putting  up  the  best 
he  could  with  annoying  stoppages  and  break¬ 
downs,  giving  no  especial  study  to  machinery 
operation — it  failed  to  interest  him. 

About  this  time  something  happened  that 
began  to  turn  his  mind  towards  mechanical 
subjects.  The  automobile  began  its  great 
campaign  of  education.  First  it  was  gasoline 
versus  steam.  The  millions  spent  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  press  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  general 
public  began  to  attract  his  attention.  Buy  an 
auto  he  must,  if  not  now,  as  soon  as  he  could 
afford  it.  What  better  then,  than  begin  to  post 
himself  on  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
various  types  bidding  for  his  favor. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation  what  more 


natural  then,  than  he  should  look  a  little  closer 
into  the  operation  of  his  own  machinery.  En¬ 
gine,  shaftings,  gearings,  clutches,  transmis¬ 
sion,  rolling  stock,  everything  had  a  new  in¬ 
terest  to  him  now — there’s  no  mistake  about 
this,  gentlemen,  the  country  is  machinery  in¬ 
terested,  and  we  can  certainly  thank  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  largely  for  it. 

This  interest  is  taking  form  in  every  branch 
of  mechanics  in  the  country.  Interest  of  an 
active  kind  that  is  demanding  better  types  of 
machines  from  the  manufacturers.  Not  the 
type  that  “looks”  and  “listens”  good,  but  the 
one  that  “makes  good,”  and  for  which  the  in¬ 
terested  and  experienced  buyer  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  This  has  placed  the  progressive 
machinery  builder  decidedly  on  his  mettle  to 
produce  not  larger  and  heavier  types,  but 
rather  to  perfect  those  sizes  previously  at¬ 
tained;  improvement  in  shaftings,  and  gearings 
and  bearings,  methods  of  lubrication,  and  gen¬ 
eral  rigidity  and  strength  reinforcement;  this 
with  the  idea  paramount  of  minimization  of 
power  and  stoppage  and  repairs. 

This  company  has  caught  the  inspiration  of 
the  times,  and  our  greatest  concern  is  to  make 
“good  machinery  better.”  Our  products, 
whether  in  machinery,  dryers,  kilns,  will  be 
found  to  be  leaders  of  their  class. 

And  if  painstaking  attention  to  detail  and  an 
inborn  desire  to  please  prevails,  we  propose  to 
keep  them  there.  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Resolve  to  Use 


The  Raymond 
Patented  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 


Higher  heats  are  obtainable  with  the  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  than 
with  any  other  type  of  Dryer.  This  is  of  great  advantage  in  drying  shales,  fire-clays 
and  other  materials  which  stand  rapid  drying.  The  perfect  control  of  atmospheric  cir¬ 
culation  also  enables  you  to  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays.  Even  radiation  with  no  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  guards  against  damaged  ware. 

For  fuel  either  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  can  be  used.  The  saving  accomplished  with 
this  Dryer  has  in  some  instances  reached  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  You  can  easily  save 
more  than  half  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  built  wholly  of  fire-proof  materials  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ask  us  to  more  fully  explain  it.  Your  inquiry  does  not  place  you  under  any  obliga¬ 
tions.  Let  us  hear  from  you  now. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Both  These  Appliances 


This  kiln  places  the  temperature  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
Allows  him  to  handle  the  air  in  any  desired  proportions. 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compartment. 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  burner. 
Requires  less  labor  for  operation. 

Handles  all  the  fuel  at  one  point  and  utilizes  every  heat.  unit. 

Reduces  your  fuel  costs  by  more  than  half. 

Gives  you  a  larger  per  cent  of  good  ware. 

Write  us  to-day.  We  are  interested  in  that  kiln  proposition  of  yours. 


The  C.  W. 


Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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In  this  press  the  brick  gets  three  distinct  pres¬ 
sures,  which  eliminates  granulated  centers.  All 
working  parts  are  above  the  clay  line,  thus  guarding 
against  wear  of  the  parts  from  foreign  substances. 

The  plungers  are  adjustable.  Thickness  of  brick  can 

be  changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Simple,  strong  and 

* 

easy  of  access.  Requires  less  operating  power  than 
any  other  press  doing  like  work. 

The  Berg  is  Best  by  Right  of  [Superiority 


The  Berg 


The  Ideal 


Features  of  Dry  Press  Building 
Are  Found  in 


You’ll  Eventually 

This  Pulley 

because  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  type  of 
friction  clutch  pulley  being  manufactured  today. 

It  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate 
all  those  exasperating  clutch  troubles. 

Only  after  we  were  convinced  of  its  unequaled 
merits  did  we  offer  the  Raymond  Fritch  Clutch 
Pulley  to  the  clay  trades.  Do  you  want  a  detailed 
description?  Then  write  us  at  once. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 
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BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  “Mentz”  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 
manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 
opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 
meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 
country. 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 
can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 
fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 

Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 

Write  for  information. 


"THE  O.  B.  MENTZ  CO. 

/ 

Wsallkill,  N.  V. 
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Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 


Every  ClayworKer  in  the  Land  Should  Have 
a  Copy  of  Prof.  Bleininger’s  Booh 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  CLAYS 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent.  This 
comprehensive  book  should  be  in  every  clayworker’s  library. 
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Soft  Mud  BricK  Machines 

Are  the  only  kind  we  build  and  we  build  them  well.  We  build  them  with  the 
greatest  strength  placed  where  it  is  the  most  required.  We  build  them  with  stout 
shafts,  long  bearings,  large  oil  holes,  strong  gears,  steel  liners,  and  all  other  details 
in  proportion.  We  build  them  so  they 

BO  NOT  BRBA.1C  UO  XV N  BVBKY  DAF. 


NBW  HA^VBN  J3HICK  MA.CHINBS 

are  popular  at  home  because  of  their  superior  qualities.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  brick  made  in  New  England  are  the  product  of  New  Haven  machines. 
For  hard  service  they  are  sure  to  satisfy  where  others  fail.  1  hat  is  the  reason  why 
each  New  Haven  machine  is  a  standing  advertisement,  and  why  all  users  recom¬ 
mend  them. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


“New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 

A.  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

\ 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices . 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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POTTS 

SELF-STRIKINO  SOFT  MUD 


and 


FIRE  BRICK  MACHINE 


Guaranteed 
Capacity 
40,000  Brick 
Per  Day. 


■a-.,  fee*;.* 


Simple,  strong  and  durable. 

Self=striking,  never  fails,  and  is  always  on  the  job. 
No  working  parts  under  machine  or  in  the  clay. 

WRITE  US  JIT  ONCE  JIND  SAVE  MONEY. 
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The  Mold  That  Made  Wellington  Famous 


Do  your  molds  split?  Our  air-dried  Cherry  or  Maple  will  not.  Do  your  partition  irons 
curl?  Ours — securely  rivited — will  not. 

As  Perfect  as  a  Mold  can  be  Made. 

Your  order  for  five  or  five  hundred  will  have  the  same  careful  attention. 

“Let  Us  Quote” 


Clay  Conveyor  For  Wet  or  Dry  Clay 

Built  in  Any  Desired  Length  or  Width. 


Showing  Detail  of  Top  of  Conveyor  with 
Heavy  Gearing. 


Notice  the  rolls — in  three  parts,  center  one  slightly  concave 
and  an  independently  revolving  flange  at  each  end  (which  carry 
the  sides  of  the  belt  without  friction)  forming  with  the  belt  a 
trough  from  which  no  clay  can  spill. 


An  open  “cage”  at  bottom  on  which  the  clay  cannot  pack  un¬ 
der  the  belt  as  on  a  solid  pulley,  and  which  is  adjustable  to  take 
up  slackness  in  belt. 


Belt  of  best  heavy  stitched  canvas,  which,  to  give  best  re¬ 
sults,  should  run  about  90  ft.  per  minute. 


“LET  US  QUOTE” 


Showing  Detail  of  Bottom  of  Conveyor 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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DIVIDENDS 


WILL  SURELY  BE  THE  REWARD  OF  THE  COMPANIES  WHO  DE¬ 
CIDE  TO  INSTALL  THE  POWELL  PATENTED  SHALE  PLANER. 

These  machines  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  months,  and  then  pay 


big  returns. 


ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY  . 

RUSHVILLE,  -  INDIANA 

. 

— 


Coffeyville,  Kansas,  Feb.  26,  1914. 
Arbuckle  &  Company, 

Rushville,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

It  has  always  been  our  motto,  if  we  buy  a  machine 
and  it  proves  satisfactory  to  let  the  parties  from 
whom  we  bought  it,  know  it.  If  it  does  not  prove 
good  and  is  not  satisfactory,  wre  generally  let  them 
know  it  also,  in  either  case  it  ought  to  benefit  the 
parties  producing  the  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Powell  Shale  Planer  which 
you  installed  for  us  some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  we 
are  pleased  to  give  the  following  report: 

We  have  used  this  Planer  almost  continuously 
since  it  was  installed  and  believe  we  can  safely  say 
the  Powell  Shale  Planer  is  revolutionizing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  “getting  up’’  shale.  Our  shale  is  rather  harder 
than  the  average  shale  used  for  brick  and  tile. 

One  man  handles  the  machine  and  has  no  difficulty 
in  providing  100  tons  of  shale  per  day.  We  are  using 
a  General  Electric  Motor,  which  furnishes  us  plenty 
cf  power. 

Shale  gotten  up  with  this  Planer  is  nearly  half 
ground,  so  that  the  grinding  capacity  does  not  need 
to  be  near  as  large  as  though  it  was  brought  in  in 
the  regular  way,  neither  is  it  near  so  hard  on  a  Dry 
Pan  as  very  few  pieces  go  into  the  pan  larger  than 
an  ordinary  size  tea  cup.  Wc  are  using  one  man  at 
the  Planer,  one  man  at  the  Pan,  and  we  count  half  a 
man  at  the  hoist  (the  hoist  man  puts  in  half  his  time 
at  other  wrork).  If  you  wish  to  refer  anyone  to  us  as 
to  the  good  qualities  of  this  machine  you  are  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DENISON  CLAY  CO. 

J.  F.  Denison,  President. 


Aside  from  the  remarkable  saving  in  labor  cost,  don’t  overlook  the 
advantage  of  a  finely  cut  up  and  perfectly  mixed  Shale  or  Clay. 

Don’t  put  off  equipping  your  plant  with  this  machine. 

Delay  means  more  useless  waste. 

The  Powell  Patented  Shale  and  Clay  Planer  is  an  investment  of  as¬ 
sured  Dividends. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkkb. 
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CLAY  CRUSHERS 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Crushers.  We  build  all  kinds  and 
sizes— Conical  ,  Straight,  and  Beaded  Roll  Crushers,  Com= 
pound  Crushers,  Disintegrators  and  Dry  Pans. 

We  make  the  rolls  with  removable  shells  and  we  make 
the  shells  of  a  special  hard  and  durable  material,  which 
compared  on  a  basis  of  cost,  outwears  manganese  steel  or 
anything  else. 


But  Crushers  are  only  a  small  part  of  our  line — We  also  build 

Brick  Machines,  Drain  Tile  Machines,  Automatic  Cutters, 
Pug  Mills,  Granulators,  Hoists,  Conveyors,  Etc. 


GET  OV1 COMPLETE  CATALOG. 


H.  BREWER  &  CO.  (BRcIyEK)  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

^ - 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  HUNDREDS  OF  STEELE  END  CUTTERS  IN 
USE  FOR  YEARS  HAVE  PROVED  THEIR 
SUPERIORITY  BEYOND  A  DOUBT. 

In  addition  to  the  many  plants  we  are  putting  in  we  have  installed 
this  Cutter  in  many  plants  using  other  Machines.  Among  the  plants  re¬ 
cently  equipped  are  some  of  the  larger  plants  of  Columbus,  Macon  and 
Augusta. 

The  wires  are  controlled  by  Irregular  Gears  which  make  a  straight 
cut  and  wear  very  little.  They  CUT  ON  EDGE,  causing  less  strain  on  the 
wires,  and  leave  one  face  with  sharp  corners,  suitable  for  face  brick.  This 
eliminates  edger.  It  will  of  course  cut  flat  also.  It  has  capacity  above  the 
largest  machine  made. 

When  we  claim  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  Cutter  made  we  are  only 
claiming  what  experience  has  proved  and  is  generally  conceded.  Won’t  it 
pay  you  to  cut  your  brick  straight? 

J.  C.  STEELE.  <S  SONS  : :  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb, 
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Why  these  six  Represses  are  all  “Cantons” 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILLS. 

July  5th,  1913. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — A  )’ear  ago  last  March  we  in¬ 
stalled  our  first  Bonnot  Repress.  The  lining 
of  the  die  box  outwore  three  of  the  kind  we 
were  using,  and  this  among  other  advantages, 
induced  us  to  put  in  five  Bonnot  Presses  on  the 
yard  we  rebuilt  this  spring.  These  five  have 
repressed  on  an  average  of  16,000  blocks  each 
since  their  installation  in  March. 

We  consider  the  Bonnot  Represses  the  best 
constructed  Repress  we  have  seen.  The  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  taking  up  lost  motion  is  one 
of  their  particular  advantages. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr, 

General  Manager. 


Dies  Wore 
Three  Times 
As  Long 

Best  Means 
of 

Taking  Up 
Lost  Motion 


Several 

Interesting 

Features 

of  the 

Canton 

Repress 

When  you  buy  a  repress, 
you  want  a  machine  that 
will  give  you  a  good 
smooth  brick  of  good 
density.  You  want  a 
machine  that  has  as  few 
parts  as  possible  with 
the  wearing  parts  above 
the  die  and  out  of  the 
dirt — a  quick  and  con¬ 
venient  method  of 
changing  the  dies,  and 
an  easy  way  of  adjust¬ 
ing  pressure  and  thick¬ 
ness.  You  want  adjust¬ 
ments  for  taking  up 
wear,  and  a  smooth 
running  machine. 

The  Canton  Repress  is 
all  of  that — and  more. 

The  Bonnot 
Company 

Canton  Ohio 

909  N.Y.  Life  Bldg.  Kansas  City 
21 1  Higgins  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Why  is  BONNOT  Machinery  used  in  the  LARGEST 

and  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CLAY  PLANTS?  Ask  the 
men  who  use  it. 


No  10  Auger  Brick  Machine 

Capacity  7,500  Brick  Per  Hour 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 


Especially  adapted  for  Making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic  Cutting 
Tables,  Presses,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators,  Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  ad  on  page  667. 


Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


THIS  MACHINE  CONTROLS  YOUR  PROFIT 

for  it  is  the  part  of  your  machinery  equipment  that  not  only  governs 
the  quality  and  appearance  of  your  product — and  consequently  the 
price  obtained  —  but  it  also  influences  the  actual  capacity  of  your 
brick  machine — the  salable  capacity. 

An  automatic  cutter  that  continuously — without  stop  or  miss — 
cuts  straight,  perfect  brick  is  truly  a  paying  investment  figured 
from  either  the  manufacturing  or  the  selling  standpoint,  for  it  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  manufacture  by  increasing  the  output  while  de¬ 
creasing  the  waste  returned  to  the  pug  mill,  and  at  the  same  time 
improves  the  selling  efficiency  by  the  larger  percentage  of  No.  1 

7 

brick  obtainable. 

The  Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter  has  these  three 
distinctive  features:  It  does  not  in  any  way  depend  upon  the  weight 
or  adhesion  of  the  column  of  clay  to  the  cutter  platen  to  hold  them 
together  while  the  cut  is  being  made,  consequently  an  oily  platen 
cannot  produce  crooked  brick;  the  movements  of  the  cutter  are  pos¬ 
itive — there  is  no  tendency  to  miss  a  cut,  hence  the  entire  brick  ma¬ 
chine  capacity  can  go  into  the  dryer;  it  is  the  only  cutter  that  will 
cut  the  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Paving  Blocks  as  well  as  all  other  kinds 
of  brick.  v  •-■/&  *•'*-'  .*-1  -  -  %  .  • 

4-  -  '-A  2ZL  Z\  ~  - - J.  -.1 

If  you  are  an  automatic  cutter  user  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
results  being  obtained  with  the  Model  T  60. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker, 
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Model  C  20  Rotating-  Automatic  Cutter 

- 

HERE  IS  AN  UNDERSTANDABLE  CUTTER 


Notice  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  mechanism,  yet  it  includes 
every  essential  feature  for  producing  perfect  brick.  The  cutting 
reel  is  operated  by  a  positive  jaw  clutch— not  a  slipping  friction;  it 
requires  no  adjustment.  The  clutch  is  thrown  in  by  the  forward 
movement  of  the  cutter  carriage  and  thrown  out  by  the  revolving 
motion  of  the  reel.  Its  action  is  positive  and  sure. 


The  cutter  carriage  moves — is  compelled  to  move — exactly  with 
the  column  of  clay  by  an  accurate  cam  controlled  by  the  Measuring 
Table.  Too  much  or  too  little  oil  on  the  cutter  platen  cannot  result 
in  a  crooked  cut. 

Whether  you  make  common,  paving,  or  fire  brick,  where  you 
want  a  uniform  steady  capacity;  or  whether  you  make  face  brick, 
where  you  need  a  steady,  smooth,  shearing  wire  movement,  the 
Model  C  20  is  a  cutter  you  can  depend  on. 

It  is  built  either  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  or  to  cut  within 

26  of  the  brick  machine  die.  Three  sizes. 


M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 

Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 
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Fig.  302.  Model  KD  Union  Brick  Machine 


BRICK  MACHINES  SELDOM  WEAR  OUT 

Brick  machines  as  a  rule  do  not  wear  out— they  shake  out. 
Continued  shaking — c  onstant  vibratio  n — will 
finally  weaken  the  most  firmly  constructed  machine. 

The  wearing  parts  of  a  brick  machine — the  moving 
parts — will  of  course  wear,  but  on  a  modern  machine  all 
of  these  parts  are  renewable,  and  it  is  Vibration,  caused 
mostly  by  fast-running  gears,  that  finally  destroys  the 
machine  itself.  Fast-running  gearing  has  one  other  fault. 
It  produces  excessive  friction,  and  this  means  excessive 
wear,  excessive  noise,  and  excessive  power  consumption. 

This  is  why  the  Model  KD  Union  Brick  Machine,  with 
the  Freese  System  of  Direct  gearing  —  the  fastest  gear 
running  only  160  R.  P.  M.  for  normal  capacity — is  an  un¬ 
usually  economical,  non-vibrating,  practically  noiseless 
machine. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Fig.  301.  Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Machine 

BUY  YOUR  BRICK  MACHINE  ONCE 

It  is  the  poorest  economy  to  save  on  the  brick  machine  and 
spend  for  repairs.  A  light  machine  can  be  made  to  give  large  capac- 
•  ity — for  a  while,  but  the  economical  machine  is  the  one  that  is  strong 
enough  and  durable  enough  to  continuously  stand  the  necessary 
strain  without  failing  in  any  one  detail. 

Every  dollar  invested  in  Strength  and  Durability  will  compound 
itself  in  the  saving  of  repairs,  for  every  repair  means  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  repair  part  but  the  cost  of  the  time  and  labor  necessary 
to  put  it  in  place. 

The  Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Machine  will  give  continuous  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  exceptionally  strong— three  bearings  on  every  shaft;  per¬ 
fectly  accessible — every  bearing  free  from  obstruction  and  the  thrust 
bearing  detachable;  unusually  economical — only  two  gears  and  nei¬ 
ther  running  over  125  R.  P.  M. 

You  need  a  machine  of  this  kind  on  your  plant. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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Third  Street,  Wausau,  Wis.  Creosoted  Wood  Block  Pavement,  filled  with  Barrett's  Paving  Pitch 


For  Use  on  Streets  Carrying  Railroad  Tracks 


of  the  rails  due  to  the  passage  of  heavy 
cars,  and  long  ruts  will  appear  along¬ 
side  the  tracks.  A  cement  filler  pave¬ 
ment  cannot  be  removed  for  track  re¬ 
pairs  except  by  complete  destruction 
of  the  pavement. 

Sand  is  no  filler  at  all,  as  it  permits  water  to 
run  through  to  the  foundation  and  do  damage 
in  the  form  of  ice  and  frost  below  the  surface. 

Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  meets  every  require¬ 
ment.  It  acts  as  a  cushion  between  the  bricks, 
and  street  car  track  vibration  does  no  damage 
to  the  pavement.  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  offers 
no  obstacle  to  the  removal  of  the  brick  for  track 
repairs,  and  the  pavement  can  be  restored  by 
any  unskilled  labor,  using  the  same  bricks. 


FOUR  materials  are  commonly  used 
for  filling  the  joints  of  brick  pave¬ 
ments;  namely,  asphalt,  cement,  sand 
and  pitch. 

Asphalt  is  weak  in  adhesion  and  the 
vibration  of  the  rails  loosens  it  from 
the  brick  so  that  it  can  be  picked  out 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  then  of  no 
value  in  preventing  the  intrusion  of 
moisture. 

Cement  fails  because  it  is  too  rigid. 
An  elastic  filler  near  street  car  rails  is 
imperative.  Cement  will  be  pulverized 
by  the  constant  hammering  vibration 


Paving  Pitch  booklet  free  o?i  request, 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Minneapolis 

Seattle 


Philadelphia 

Gncinnati 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


Cleveland 


New  York 


Birmingham 


Pittsburgh 
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For 

Sixty-Three 
Years 
The  Name 


ggfclg 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


ESTABLISHED  1851 

There  are  more  Frost  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  being  operated  success= 
fully  in  all  parts  of  the  World  than  any  other  similar  machine. 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost 
of  upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 
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We  also  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
Boilers  for  all 
Pressures,  Side  and 
Center  CranK  Throt¬ 
tling  and  Automatic 
Ungines,  Feed  Water 
Heaters,  Tanks,  Air 
Receivers  and 
other  power  plant 
equipment. 


Send  for  Bulletins. 


Works  at 

GALESBURG,  ILL 


Manufacturing  Co, 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Qual  ity 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 

The  “Machine  Par  Excellence”  for  Making  Hollow  Ware.  Very  strongly  and  compactly  built,  self- 
contained,  with  all  gears  of  cut  steel  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  an  enclosed  dust-proof  gear  case. 
Made  to  give  a  large  capacity  of  A-No.  1  ware,  and  runs  almost  like  a  watch. 

Several  more  of  these  machines  have  been  sold  during  the  past  month  for  plants  where  it  has  been 
decided  that  This  Machine  is  their  Salvation,  and  the  price  of  them  will  be  saved  in  only  2  or  3  months. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  and  what  it  has  done  for  many  plants — and  where  you  can  find  it  in  daily 
satisfactory  operation.  We  can  also  furnish  an  equally  as  good  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Cla y-W obkeb. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 

perfection  and  the  best  material. 

% 

Save  on 

Wherever 
You  Can 

Here  are  two  ma¬ 
chines  that  will  do 
this  for  you  in 
feeding  the  Pug 
Mill  or  Machine 
and  also  give  a 
nice  even  feed. 

You  know  what 
that  means. 


Qual  ity 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  cf  Fate. 

Your  Labor  Cost 


DRY  CLAY  FEEDER. 


DAMP  OR  DRY  CLAY  FEEDER. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Daytoiy,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER — SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  Thk  Clat-Womchl 
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THE  LAKEWOOD 
GRAB  BUCKET 

Simple  in  Design.  Heavy  in  Construction. 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
DIGGER 

For  Hard  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Gravel,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  15. 


Machine  and  Hand  Brick.  Molds  of  Every  Description, 

Built  of  Air  Dried  Stock 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  Brick  Mold  than  the  one  I  will  sell  you  at  a 
reasonably  low  price.  I  have  made  a  life-time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Brick  Molds  and  their  use  in  different  clays  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  use  only  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  Each  partition  is  riveted  at  end- 
no  curling  of  irons.  Special  screws,  threaded  full  length,  which  will  not  loosen. 

The  above  is  a  clean,  solid  mold  that  will  give  you  the  best  service.  I  make  a 
specialty  of  outfitting  complete  plants. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  any  further  information. 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St. 


The  Lakewood  Engineering 
Company 

Dept.  W. 

(Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Company) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York:  50  Church  St.,  Room  1452 


Pittsburgh:  1230  Fulton  Bldg. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobke*. 


JUNE,  1914 


THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL 


■  MAKES  THE  STRUCTURE  BEAUTIFUL. 

■ 

■  NO  PAINTING.  NO  COST  FOR  REPAIRS. 
I  FIRE  PROOF.  TIME  PROOF.  WEATHER  PROOF, 
pi  COOL  IN  SUMMER.  WARM  IN  WINTER. 

See  Page  824 
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Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  largest  and  most  promi= 
nent  manufacturers  of  clay  products  in  the  world  who 
are  using  our  machinery. 


The  reason  they  have  sent  us  their 
business  is  not  on  account  of  the 
price,  but  it  is  because  we  have  had 
forty  years’  successful  experience  in 
knowing  how  to  do  things. 

These  firms  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain 
Tile,  Fire  Proofing,  Wall  Coping 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Clay  Products  line. 


Capital  City  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Independent  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Winslow  &  Co., 

Portland,  Me. 

New  York  State  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Patton  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 
Patton,  Pa. 

National  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Webster  City,  Iowa 

Marshalltown  S.  P.  &  T.  Co., 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

What  Cheer  Clay  Products  Co., 

What  Cheer,  Iowa 

The  Granite  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

Windsor  Clay  Products  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 


THE,  TAPLIN,  RICE,=CLERKIN  CO., 

AKron,  Ohio 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  the  best 
Sewer  Pipe  and  ClayworKing  Machinery 
“that  produces  the  results"  without  trouble 
to  the  manufacturer,  in  the  United  States. 


^PL^RrdrcC'ERKlNCo- 

^KRON,OHIO-U.S.A- 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  No.  29. 


S. 


M«nttaa  The  Clat-W* 
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BONNOT 


SERVICED 


Built  Like  a  Corliss  Engine 


W 


Ml 


NO.  17  HOLLOW-WARE  MACHINE. 


With  solid  bed  plate  and  the  highest  type  of  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  throughout. 

It  is  designed  especially  for  hollow-ware  and  includes  the  features 
that  such  a  machine  should  possess. 


3rd. 


5th. 


6th. 


BONNOT 


A  solid  bed  plate  to  give  rigidity. 

Thrust  bearing  of  the  marine  type  having  3  times  as  much 
bearing  surface  as  any  other  hollow-ware  machine. 

Provision  for  adjusting  the  nozzle  to  compensate  for  wear  on 
the  auger — the  most  convenient  arrangement. 

Gears  machine-cut  from  steel,  fully  housed  and  running  in 
oil  bath. 

All  bearings  accurately  bored  and  bushed  with  bronze  re¬ 
movable  bushings. 

Three  sizes  ot  augers  and  liners  to  suit  different  sizes  of 
hollow-ware. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

See  additional  ads  on  pages  898  and  899. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 

FOR  CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  GRAVEL,  STONE  AND  CEMENT. 

Anything  You  Want  in  Perforated  Metal. 


Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  sizes  shown  above;  they  are  a  few  of 
the  many  that  we  make. 

We  have  sizes  suitable  for  DRY  PAN  SCREENS,  CAR  DECKS,  CONVEYORS, 

Etc. 

Tell  us  of  your  needs  that  we  may  send  you  samples. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No.  624  North  Union  Ave. 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S,  A. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Ftc. 


No.  145-C 

Pressed  Steel  Top,  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  217-E. 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


Dept.  D 


ATLAS  CAR  Sc  MFC. 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkee. 
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in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  most  LIKABLE  type 
of  dryer  we  have  ever  designed.  Originally  planned 
for  the  drying  of  tender  clay  only,  it  is  now  in 
constant  demand  for  drying  even  the  toughest  of  clay. 

The  idea  of  the  ^UNI-TROL”  Dryer,  you 
know,  is  that  of  UNIT  CONTROL.  A  dryer  of 
this  type  is  composed  of  a  given  number  of  tunnels 
(or  units),  each  being  absolutely  under  control  at  all 
times.  The  control  is  from  a  central  station  above  the 
tunnels,  and  by  means  of  levers  the  air  is  regulated  to 
suit  the  varying  conditions  of  the  product  of  each  tun¬ 
nel.  The  drying  facilities  are  such  as  to  meet  every 


To  see  this  type  of  dryer  is  to  like  it 

Everybody  Does 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

CHICAGO 


30  North  LaSalle  St 


FOR  DRYERS 


FOR  DRYERS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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dducc ix  n  ^  ^ K 1 [\C — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
rp^DcNcuI™  FACTOR— long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

?opE  r,°D^l1C/tefd,  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

lOB  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness— NO  granulated  surfaces. 

W  rite  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 

:e  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Analyslsts  and  Chemists. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Cernell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 

Gabriel  A  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Boiler. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  A  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  A  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  A  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Blowers 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  A  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers 

Amarlcan  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brlok  (Building) 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Eire) 

Chicago  Retort  A  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Evens  A  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Paving) 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The 
Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Ce. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
r>,irington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vlt.  Brick  Co. 
Thurher  Brick  Co. 

Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 
Wabash  Clay  Co. 


Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carneil,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Onto  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  A  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplln-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carneil,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-RIce-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  A  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Becutter. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  A  Con.  Co. 
Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  A  Equip.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Trautwein  Drying  A  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Tates,  Alfrtd. 


Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 

Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  A  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch.  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

W^ellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The 
Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brever  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co.  . 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  A  Equip.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 
Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
RIcketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hesslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 


Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co  ,  The  C.  W. 

Contracting  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  A  Co. 

Bonnot  Co  ,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  A  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co  ,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  A  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  A  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 


(Continued  on  Page  797.) 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUARANTEE 

FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 

All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fraeae  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering:  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Bngr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplln-Rlce-Clerkln  Co. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplln-Rlce-Clerkln  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplln-Rlce-Clerkln  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Electric  Equipment. 

Westlnghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Rlchardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives.. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving).  _ 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 


Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Fire  Proofing. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co; 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Gravity  Carriers. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co 

Hand-Power  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 


(Continued  on  Page  799.) 


MUELLERS  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 


A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses,  pug  mills,  single 
and  double  shaft  clay  feeders,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens, 
cutting  tables. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any  size  and  combination. 


Lubricating  Dies  Operated  by  Pump.  New 
System  of  Interlocking  Hollow  Building  Blocks. 


ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles.  Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc.  Hand  presses, 
molds  in  metal  and  plaster.  Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tiles,  as  shingles,  promenade  tiles,  inter¬ 
lockings,  Spanish  S  or  mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles. 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing  tiles. 


MUELLER  BROS. 

1436  MacKlind  Ave.,  (on  Frisco  TracKs)  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb 
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Type  0  Thew  Shovel  in  J.  W.  Wells’  Clay  Pit,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

By  installing  a  Thew  Shovel  in  your  pit  you  can  secure  a  better  mixture  of  material, 
improve  the  quality  of  your  product,  operate  your  plant  to  its  capacity  at  all  times,  in¬ 
crease  your  output,  save  a  neat  sum  in  the  loading  of  your  material  and  relieve  yourself 
of  the  annoying  features  incident  to  the  employment  of  hand  labor. 

Thew  Shovels  are  built  in  following  sizes: 

Type  0,  18  Tons —  yk  yd.  dipper,  capacity  100,000  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  A-l,  24  Tons —  j4  yd.  dipper,  capacity  150,000  briek  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  1,  32  Tons — 1  x/s  yd.  dipper,  capacity  200,000  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  2,  35  Tons —  ^  yd.  dipper,  capacity  125,000  brick  for  ordinary  shales. 

Type  3,  40  Tons — yd.  dipper,  capacity  250,000  brick  for  ordinary  clays. 

Type  4,  55  Tons— 1%  yd.  dipper,  capacity  200,000  brick  for  difficult  shales. 

These  outputs  are  for  one  man  operation.  They  can  be  doubled  by  adding  a  fireman 
and  an  extra  laborer  on  the  ground. 

W rite  for  catalogue  and  list  of  owners  near  you. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO. 

LORAIN,  OHIO 


You  Can  Handle  Enough  Clay  for  100,000  Brick 

With 

This  Thew  Shovel  and  One  Man 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkee. 
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Molds  (Brick). 


Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insurance. 

Campbell  &  Randall. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManlgal,  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Smith  Co.,  Claude  B. 

Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt.  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kiln  Doors,  Casting's  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

•Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Xiocomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 


Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 


Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew¬ 
er  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &.  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Bails  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engr.  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 


(Continued  on  Page  801.) 


THE  GRATH 
PEERLESS  PRESS 


(Made  in  Four  and  Five  Mould  Sizes.) 


The  only  MODERN  Brick 
Press  for  shales,  fireclays  and 
surface  clays.  Gives  PILL 
pressure  without  fear  of  brick 
cracking  or  splitting  open. 

Perfect  brick  under  ALL 
conditions.  Guaranteed  to 
make  MORE  and  BE1  I  ER 
brick  than  ANY  other  Press 
built. 

Thickness  changed  in  two 
minutes.  No  cross-breaking 
or  side  strain.  Guaranteed 
against  breakage.  Equipped 
with  best  mould  box  ever 
made. 

Ill.Supply&Const.Co. 

722  Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


t 
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BRICK  MOULDS  WITH  A  REPUTATION 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  mould  than  the  one  “Mentz”  will 

sell  you  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 


Mr.  George  B.  Mentz  has  made  a  life  time  study  of  the  manufacture  and -use  of 

brick  moulds  on  his  plant  near  the  Hudson  River.  His  close  contact  with  the 

manufacturers  of  soft  mud  brick  and  the  brick  business  in  the  East  affords  him  every 

opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  required  and  what  is  absolutely  right.  His  moulds 

meet  every  requirement,  and  today  are  far  superior  to  any  other  mould  made  in  this 
country. 

The  general  use  of  Mentz  moulds  in  the  great  Hudson  River  and  New  Jersey 
brickmaking  districts  and  throughout  the  East  shows  their  real  value.  These  moulds 
can  be  found  in  the  leading  soft  mud  plants  in  the  middle  west  and  in  Canada.  It 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  proven  that  no  brickmaker  who  has  given  the  Mentz  moulds  a 
fair  trial  would  be  without  it. 

Mentz  Moulds  will  Save  You  Money 

Write  for  information. 

THE  G.  B.  MENTZ  CO. 

Walllcill,  IN.  Y. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving'  Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Sliovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Sand  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Dime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Central  Iron  Works. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Sewer  Pipe. 

Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 
American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 


Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 
(See  Ralls.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 


(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 


Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


< 
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The  Machine  Shown  in 

CUT 


is  grinding  Shale  and  Clay 
for  the  manufacture  of 

Sewer  Pipe 


The  Machine  occupies  min¬ 
imum  floor  space,  requires 
less  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting 
and  Labor — it  is  grinding 
more  tons  at  less  cost. 


ItEDoesithe  Best  Work. 


Superior  in  action  and  comparison.  It  is  setting  the  pace. 

Write  for  particulars  and  circular. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  CO.,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  making  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order1 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  In  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50  $4.20 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Roadmaker .  1.00 

Cement-Concrete  Age .  1.50 


2.75 


Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.70 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Popular  Electricity  and 
World’s  Advance .  1.50 


6.00 


Value . $8.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion-.  .  1.50 

American .  1.50 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$5.30 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 


4.95 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.75 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Rock  Products  and  Building 
Materials  .  1.00 


2.00 


Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 


7.00 


Value . $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  Just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 


Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.’ 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Wobkeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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THE  HOLLOW-TILE  HOUSE 


By  Frederick  Squires,  Architect. 


A  book  wherein  the  reader  is  introduced  to  hollow- 
tile  in  the  making,  is  told  how  it  is  wrought  into 
houses,  and  is  shown  how  these  houses  look  and  from 
what  foreign  ancestry  their  appearance  is  an  heri¬ 
tage. 

The  book  says  the  last  word  on  the  construction  of 
the  fireproof  home,  the  most  modern  development  of 
wall  construction  in  “Texture-Tile,”  and  the  most 
recently  devised  systems  of  fireproof  floor  construc¬ 
tion  and  architectural  concrete  work. 

210  pages;  215  illustrations  and  figures. 

Cloth,  7/4  x  10  inches.  Price  $2.50  Net. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (inc.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLflll},  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  BrotMood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  Olfio 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Sfiale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


^UlLDINO  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATIOI^1^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEV  ON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


JHCfllfOY  VITRIFIED  BRICK  COPIPflNY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“McAVOY  BLOCK ” 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 


The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


SO  5 


Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BEST. 

“WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?” 

IRONSTONE  BLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 

STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Murphysboro  Paving 

Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

• 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

f*ire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  kao¬ 
lin,  and  Fire  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Trees,  and  Menater) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

CLINTON  PAVING  RRICK  CO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  Paving  Brick  up  to  date.  By 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  edition. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

• 

Manufacturers  of 

Mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (Inc.)  Publishers 

Indianapolis 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 

PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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For  Street  Pavers  and  All  Heavy  Work. 

■  1  — . .  ■ 


THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  G 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Standard  Steel  and  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 

INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 


IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT 


PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed. 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5,300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1,750  lbs. 
Automatic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal 
provision  for  hand  lubrication  also. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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The  Chambers  Brickmaking  Machinery 


Standard  Pattern  No.  10  Auger  Machine 
With  No.  5  Rotary  Cutter 

Used  for  Side-cut  Builders,  for  End-cut  and  Side-cut  Pavers  and  vari¬ 
ous  thicknesses  and  lengths  of  Furnace  Block  material.  An  automatic 
cutter  of  unusual  flexibility.  Very  recently  improved.  In  use  at  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.;  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Blue  Ball,  Pa.;  Evansville.  Ind.;  Montezuma, 
Ind.;  Danville,  Ill.;  Springfield,  Ill.;  DesMoines,  Iowa;  Boone,  Iowa;  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.;  New  Zealand. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

911  Healey  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Your  Clay  May  be  Different 

— may  be  peculiar — hard  to  get  results  with.  But  if  it  wasn’t 
worth  fooling  with,  you  cetainly  wouldn’t  be  making  brick  out 
of  it.  And  if  it’s  worth  making  into  brick, 


The  Standard  Bricfy  Drier 
Will  Dry  It  Successfully 

We’ll  guarantee  satisfactory  results— let  payment  for  the 
drying  equipment  be  contingent  upon  its  complete  success  in 
everyday  use. 

The  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drying  System  has  been  up  against 
“different  and  peculiar”  clays  so  often  that  we  know  just  what  it  will  do 
in  your  case.  Let  us  hear  about  your  drying  troubles — let  us  make  you  a 
definite  proposition,  backed  by  a  plain,  written  guaranty. 

Write  for  our  catalog — learn  about  The  Standard  Drier  s  perfect 
control,  which  enables  the  operator  to  exactly  regulate  the  drying 
conditions  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  any  and  every  variety 
of  clay.  Address:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1547  McCarty  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


MenUon  The  Clay-Workeb. 


Tiie  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick.  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  LXI. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND.,  JUNE,  1914. 


No.  6 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

INTERIOR  BRICK  WORK. 


By  George  J.  Jervis. 


TO-DAY  is  the  day  of  Brick.  Those  times  have  gone,  we 
trust,  never  to  return,  when  brick,  fallen  almost  into 
disuse  during  a  period  of  hideous  architecture,  was 
abused  both  in  its  manufacture  and  its  use.  In  those  de¬ 
cadent  days,  those 
few  architects  who 
used  this  material 
seemed  content  with  a 
brick  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  color,  provided 
that  each  unit  of  the 
shipment  was  of  the 
same  identical  monot¬ 
onous  shade,  and 
there  was  no  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  give  any 
special  attention  to 
the  artistic  qualities 
of  his  product.  Today 
the  manufacturer  has 
to  cater  to  advanced 
and  higher  ideas  of 
brick  decoration.  Any 
kind  of  brick  will  not 
do.  The  selection  of  a 
brick  from  a  few  sam¬ 
ples  laid  on  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  table  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  brick 
today,  with  the  advent 
of  generous  width  and 
suitable  color  is  judged  from  its  effect  in  the  wall  itself  as  a 
general  color  scheme,  rather  than  from  a  microscopic  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  single  brick  unit. 

Some  years  ago  a  well-known  authority  on  decoration 
stated  that,  in  America,  “the  return  to  a  more  substantial 
way  of  building  -would  undoubtedly  lead  in  time  to  the  use  of 
brick,  stone  or  marble  floors.”  Today,  in  what  is  practically 
a  renaissance  of  brickwork,  we  have  not  only  the  brick  floors, 
but  the  interior  brick  wall.  While  the  interior  of  a  residence 
or  business  building  may  be  designed  with  an  eye  to  its  gen¬ 
eral  effect  upon  the  public  at  large,  it  is  naturally  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  interior  which  is  most  closely  associated  with 
its  occupants.  For  this  reason,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 


private  house,  while  the  building  itself  may  pass  from  owner 
to  owner  in  the  course  of  time  without  any  exterior  change, 
yet  its  interior  decorations  are  often  subject  to  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes  owing  possibly  on  the  one  hand  to  such  causes  as 
fading  wall  paper,  or  the  soiling  of  stucco,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  fact  that  both  these  materials  being  easily  removable, 
a  free  hand  is  given  to  the  exercise  of  individual  taste,  which 
is  too  often  out  of  all  harmony  and  spirit,  not  only  with 
the  general  architectural  feeling,  but  with  the  surroundings. 

Among  the  several 
materials  used  in  the 
decoration  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  marble,  stone, 
wood,  tile,  stucco  and 
wall  paper  each  and 
all  will  ever  continue 
to  fill  the  decorative 
schemes  of  certain 
rooms;  but  there  is 
another  material 
which,  considering  its 
fireproof  and  sanitary 
attributes  to¬ 
gether  with  practica¬ 
bility  of  cost,  would 
seem  to  merit  consid¬ 
eration  with  other 
materials  for  certain 
interiors,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  which  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  discuss. 

“Brick”  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  house  is  being 
used  in  hall,  library, 
billiard  room  and  per¬ 
gola,  and  in  such  parts 
of  larger  buildings  as 
the  church,  theater  loggia,  hotel  vestibule  and  rathskeller, 
while  libraries,  railroad  waiting  rooms  and  many  other  public 
buildings  are,  under  the  skillful  hands  of  our  modern  archi¬ 
tects,  being  constructed  of  brick  in  forms  and  color  schemes 
which  a  short  time  ago  would  have  been  almost  undreamed  of. 

An  important  point  in  favor  of  the  selection  of  brick  as  a 
decorative  medium  for  interiors  is  its  imperishable  qualities, 
and,  while  there  are  many  rooms  in  which  brick  would  be 
totally  out  of  place,  at  the  same  time  there  are  certain  rooms, 
such  as  the  den,  billiard  room  and  library,  which  might  well 
be  carried  out  in  good  brickwork  laid  up  in  decorative  effect. 

In  such  rooms,  the  necessity  of  repapering  or  renovating 
would  be  obviated,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case  with,  say. 


— Courtesy  of  The  American  Architect. 

Splendid  Brick  and  Tile  Work  in  Billiard  Room,  in  a  Doug- 

laston,  L.  I.,  House. 


! 
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ordinary  wall  paper,  in  which  new  designs  are  constantly 
being  produced  and  older  patterns  withdrawn;  so  that,  even 
after  one  has  expended  time  and  thought  in  the  selection  of 
an  appropriate  pattern  and  shade,  the  continuity  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  decorative  scheme  in  your  room  is  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  life  of  the  paper  itself,  and,  being  unable  to  duplicate 


of  the  building  only,  and,  indeed,  the  general  idea  of  brick¬ 
work  itself  is  something  in  the  nature  of  an  uninteresting 
brick  surface,  red,  gray  or  yellow  hue,  the  term  “masonry” 
perhaps  better  illustrating  their  conception  of  the  effect, 
rather  than  “finished  brickwork.”  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  view  taken  is  a  very  natural  one,  for  an  interior  con- 


An  Original  Design  for  a  Brick  Panel.  By  G.  J.  Jervis. 


— Courtesy  of  The  American  Architect. 
Elks  Club,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Note  Massive  Brick  Fireplace. 


it,  one  is  forced  once  more  to  search  for  a  suitable  background 
for  pictures,  hangings  and  furniture. 

The  mind  of  the  average  householder  may  at  first  recoil 
from  the  idea  of  a  brick  interior  as  presenting  a  cold  and  un¬ 
finished  appearance.  The  partial  reason  for  this  may  be  the 
fact  that  they  have  always  associated  brick  with  the  exterior 


structed  of  mere  masonry  would  have  an  unfinished,  cheer¬ 
less  and  undoubtedly  unsightly  appearance.  The  crux  of  the 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  brickwork  of  today  has  reached 
a  point  of  artistic  possibility  where  it  competes  successfully 
with  any  of  the  other  building  materials  and,  just  as  one  can¬ 
not  attempt  to  compare  the  appearance  of  a  wall  hung  with 
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cheap  monotone  hangings  with  one  draped  with  rare  Eastern 
fabrics,  so,  too,  there  is  absolutely  no  conparison  between 
an  ordinary  brick  wall  and  a  finished  interior  constructed  of 
some  of  the  high-class  decorative  brick  products  of  today. 

Brick,  as  a  building  material,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  and  its  comparatively  recent  adoption  in  connection 
with  interior  decoration  is  due  to  the  wonderful  colors  and 
textures  of  the  modern  artistic  face  brick.  The  varying 
shapes  and  shades  of  the  modern  rough-textured  brick  have 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  ornamentation  into  brickwork 
of  the  same  texture  and  finish  as  the  field  itself,  thus  obviat¬ 
ing  the  introduction  of  glazed  tile  and  marble  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  brickwork. 

The  cost  of  brick  decoration  compares  favorably  with 
either  marble  or  decorative  plaster.  For  example,  brick  deco¬ 
rative  panels,  according  to  some  recent  estimates,  average 
about  $1.50  per  square  foot,  including  designs,  and  $1.50  per 


tive  of  all  bonds,  viz.,  “Dutch,”  while  in  the  panel  work  and 
frieze  certain  brick  of  smaller  units,  together  with  6x6  tile, 
were  introduced,  forming  a  design  of  unusual  artistic  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  while  the  general  appearance  of  the  brick  wall  is 
clean,  warm  and  richly  decorative. 

Another  of  the  illustrations  to  this  article  shows  the  raths¬ 
keller  of  the  Elks’  Club  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  decorative  motif  of  the  fireplace  has  been  carried 
out  in  the  surrounding  brick  paneling.  The  brick  used  were 
of  rough  texture  of  some  ten  or  eleven  shades  of  red,  olive 
browns  and  purples  laid  up  with  a  cream-colored  joint,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  rough-cut  flush  finish. 

In  the  decorative  panel  showing  a  marine  design,  the  field 
and  borders  are  constructed  of  standard  size  brick,  while  a 
brick  of  smaller  unit  together  with  cut  tile  used  for  the  water 
and  certain  parts  of  the  ships.  The  field  of  both  panels  and 
border  is  composed  of  light  gray  or  buff  brick  of  two  or  three 


— Courtesy  of  The  American  Architect. 


Corner  of  Tap  Room,  Hotel  Belvidere,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Brick  Panel  Designed  by  E.  H.  Stuck. 


square  foot  for  installation,  while  the  cost  for  less  preten¬ 
tious  decoration  seems  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  cents  per 
square  foot  for  material  and  the  same  amount  per  square 
foot  for  installation. 

The  illustration  of  the  rathskeller  in  a  Baltimore  hotel 
shown  herewith  is  a  rich  example  of  interior  brick  decora¬ 
tion.  The  general  tone  of  the  rough  texture  brick  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  bricks  varying  in  shade  from  subdued 
reds  to  soft  purples  and  steel  blues;  the  intermediate  shades 
being  those  of  sienna,  umbers  and  olive  browns,  and,  while 
no  actual  green  brick  appear,  yet  the  effect  upon  the  eye  of 
the  sienna-tinted  brick,  flashed  at  the  edgoe  with  brownish 
blue,  conveys  the  appearance  of  that  weathered  green  shade 
so  often  to  be  observed  in  old  time  brickwork.  For  nine 
feet  high,  standard-size  brick  were  laid  in  that  most  decora- 


shades,  while  the  borders  and  pattern  work  are  picked  out  in 
dark  buff  shades.  In  the  ships,  sails  and  hull,  dark  buff  brick 
of  varying  shades  are  used  together  with  soft  purples  and 
blues.  The  mortar  used  is  of  a  shade  very  close  to  the  color 
of  the  lightest  brick  used. 

Another  illustration  shows  a  billiard  room  in  a  private 
house  at  Douglaston,  L.  I.  The  wall  decoration  in  this  in¬ 
stance  was  carried  out  in  .rough  textured  brick  of  varying 
shades  of  golden  buff,  and  the  tout  ensemble  being  both  soft 
and  warm. 

An  exceedingly  clever  and  original  design  is  shown  in  the 
decorative  panel  representing  a  military  figure,  especial  atten¬ 
tion  being  called  to  the  effect  obtained  by  the  novel  method 
of  carrying  the  horizontal  joints  through  the  design.  This 
panel  has  been  executed  in  rough  texture  brick  and  tile;  the 
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field  of  light  grays  and  buffs  with  subdued  reds,  browns  and 
purples  in  the  figure  itself.  The  general  effect  of  this  brick 
decoration  being  particularly  harmonious  and  attractive. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  there  are  still  a  number  of 
architects  who  do  not  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  brick¬ 
work,  possibly  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  observing  some  of  the  latest 
examples  of  brick  decoration;  but  judging  by  the  increasing 
use  of  artistically  shaded  and  textured  brick  laid  in  mortar 
joints  of  characteristic  size,  color  and  composition,  it  seems 
safe  to  predict  that  the  old  style  brickwork  with  monotone 
pressed  brick  and  thin  mortar  joints  will  soon  be  a  relic  of 
the  past. 

Brick  has  been  raised  to  an  even  higher  plane  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  medium  through  its  use  for  interior  decoration,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  brick  once  more  holds  its  own 
with  stone,  stucco  and  even  marble,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  manufacturers  of  face  brick  will  give  even 
more  attention  to  the  great  artistic  possibilities  of  their 
product. 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  BRICK  HOUSES  IN  WESTERN 

MAINE. 


The  recent  death  of  Gen.  Isaac  Dyer,  the  oldest  brick- 
maker  in  Maine,  calls  to  mind  that  he  lived  in  the  first  brick 


A  Brick  House  Built  a  Century  Ago. 


house  built  in  Skowhegan,  Me.  Another  interesting  incident 
connected  with  it  is  that  it  is  nearly  one  hundred  years  old, 
and  has  been  situated  in  three  different  towns.  When  built 
it  was  in  Canaan,  later  in  Bloomfield,  and  now  in  Skowhegan, 
and  yet  it  has  never  been  moved.  When  it  was  built  the 
whole  town  then  was  in  Canaan.  Later  a  part  of  Canaan 
was  changed  to  Bloomfield  and  later  to  Skowhegan. 

Gen.  Dyer  helped  to  construct  the  house,  his  father  then 
being  the  only  brickmaker  in  this  section  of  the  state.  The 
bricks  were  molded  by  hand.  The  brickyard  owned  by  the 
Dyers  is  now  still  in  existence  and  is  one  of  only  two  yards 
in  the  county.  The  yard  formerly  owned  by  the  Dyers  was 
situated  where  the  brick  house  is  now.  The  house  is  now  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  the  brickyard  is  in  the  suburbs. 

Gen.  Dyer,  a  lifelong  brickmaker,  had  also  been  a  general 
in  the  civil  war,  served  in  the  state  senate,  was  postmaster 
of  the  town  for  twelve  years,  was  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Masonic  lodge  in  the  town  and  president  of  the  Fifteenth 
Maine  Regiment  Association.  He  was  ninety-two  years  old 
at  his  death,  being  the  second  oldest  citizen  of  the  town. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  VULCAN  FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY. 


SITUATED  ON  the  Rappahannock  river,  due  east  from 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-six 
miles,  lies  Wilmont,  Va.,  at  which  place  is  located 
the  plant  of  The  Vulcan  Fire  Brick  Company,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  office  is  located  at  218  East  York  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Withir  easy  striking  distance  by  water  lay  the  markets 
of  Baltimore,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  points  as  far  south,  with  inland  water  route,  as 
Washington,  N.  C.,  and  traveling  in  an  easterly  direction  by 
the  same  method  taking  in  the  points  to  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  property  of  this  company  embraces  an  average  of 
500  acres  or  more  of  good  clay  grounds,  containing  a  large 
variety  of  different  clays  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  fire 
brick,  building  brick,  farm  drain  tile,  and  clays  which  with 
proper  handling  develop  a  large  variety  of  natural  shades 
for  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tile  and  fire  flashed  tile  for 
garden  walks,  porch  floors  and  interior  floor  tiling. 

In  addition,  nature  has  provided  a  practically  inexhaust¬ 
ible  deposit  of  diatamaceous  earth,  known  generally  as  kiesel- 
guhr,  infusorial  earth,  etc.,  which  from  the  nature  of  its 
formation,  and  containing  a  larger  percentage  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  Di  Atoms  (showing  perfect  formation  under  3,000 
diameters),  provides  a  material  for  insulating  which  is  of 
a  very  superior  quality  and  can  be  marketed  at  a  figure  well 
under  the  cost  of  magnesia  and  by  comparison  giving  very 
efficient  results  as  against  the  more  expensive  material. 
Kieselguhr  has  the  added  advantage  of  bulk,  the  crude  ma¬ 
terial  when  taken  from  the  bank  and  air  dried  weighing  at 
the  highest  twenty-eight  to  thirty  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
This  material  therefore  makes  the  most  desirable  porous 
brick  to  replace  cork,  etc.,  for  insulation  in  refrigeration, 
thereby  adding  to  the  advantages  of  construction  in  refrigera¬ 
tion  plants,  that  of  homogeneity  of  construction,  and  over¬ 
coming  the  weak  features  due  to  deterioration  and  leakage. 

The  process  of  manufacture  as  at  present  in  vogue  is  the 
result  of  careful  study  of  this  particular  proposition,  and 
has  overcome  the  weak  features  of  the  old  product,  namely, 
lack  of  tensile  strength,  and  resultant  inability  to  withstand 
either  the  crushing  strain  of  wearing  action  of  tools  or  other 
apparatus  to  which  the  fire  brick  are  subjected  under  condi¬ 
tions  as  met  with  in  various  forms  of  furnace  construction. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  process  of  manufacture,  it  has 
been  borne  in  mind  that  certain  classes  of  fire  clay  possess 
particular  advantages  for  resisting  the  reactions  which  occur 
in  a  given  style  of  furnace  construction,  and  further  that  in 
starting  with  a  fire  clay,  we  have  the  first  essential,  viz.,  a 
material  that  will  withstand  the  heat,  and  it  would  therefore 
appear  that  the  features  to  be  covered  are  the  physical 
properties,  viz.,  the  development  of  a  material  that  will  pos¬ 
sess  the  necessary  strength  and  wear-resisting  qualities,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  features  as  regularity  of  size,  straight 
edges,  etc.,  permitting  of  laying  the  material  in  construction 
work  so  as  not  to  weaken  the  material  through  inability  to 
make  proper  joints,  which  is  generally  conceded  the  most 
virulent  point  of  weakness  in  fire  brick  construction. 

The  Vulcan  Fire  Brick  Company’s  clays  are  of  a  highly 
silicious  nature,  averaging  about  eighty  per  cent,  silica  and 
twenty  per  cent,  alumina,  with  practically  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  iron,  the  very  slightest  trace  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  material  is  therefore  especially  adapted  for  furnace 
work  where  the  resultant  reactions  are  such  as  are  com¬ 
monly  known  as  acid  furnace  reactions,  such  as  developed 
in  the  ordinary  burning  of  coal  as  a  fuel  in  open  firing.  This 
feature  has  been  applied  to  the  selling  of  “Vulcan-Wilmont, 
Va.”  fire  brick  with  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers.  The  “Vulcan-Wilmont,  Va.”  fire  brick  com¬ 
pare  in  analyses  with  the  high  grade  Jersey  brick,  and 
possess  the  same  advantages,  under  conditions  above  de¬ 
scribed,  as  this  class  of  product. 

As  the  clays  occur  near  surface  with  a  topsoiling  of  from 
eighteen  inches  to  three  feet,  the  mining  of  clay  resolves 
itself  into  a  proposition  of  removing  top  soil,  which  is  done 
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with  plows  and  scoops  working  a  space  and  then  filling  in 
with  top  soil,  which  gives  a  minimum  amount  of  cost  for 
this  item  as  the  clay  veins  run  from  five  to  ten  feet  and  in 
some  cases  deeper.  To  permit  of  weathering,  a  number  of 
drives  are  worked  at  one  time  and  the  clay  is  plowed  and 
turned  and  allowed  to  weather,  after  which  it  is  removed 
to  storage  shed  by  means  of  tram  cars  and  from  some  loca¬ 
tions  in  carts. 

We  are  now  at  the  starting  of  manufacture,  and  starting 
with  clay  storage  shed,  the  clays  are  mixed  in  proper  pro¬ 
portions  and  carried  in  side  dump  cars  to  chute,  from  which 
chute  the  mass  is  carried  through  a  disintegrator,  and  from 
there  delivered  to  nine-foot  wet  pans,  where  it  is  mixed, 
and  calcined  material  or  grog  added;  from  wet  pans  the  clay 
is  fed  to  twelve-foot  pug  mills,  horizontally  arranged,  which 
feed  into  vertical  pug  mill  and  from  there  to  brick  ma- 


satisfactory  way  of  operating  in  this  country.  Tasks  are 
readily  accomplished  and  labor  is  generally  well  satisfied, 
and  if  properly  handled  is  of  a  grade  to  compare  favorably 
with  the  average  brickyard  hand. 

The  plant,  which  is  located  at  Wilmont,  Va.,  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Rappahannock  river,  has  been  remodeled  within  the 
past  year,  a  number  of  labor-saving  devices  for  handling  the 
clay,  loading  and  unloading  materials,  and  a  new  drying  sys¬ 
tem  installed,  while  an  improvement  in  the  burning  of  the 
kilns  was  effected. 

The  company  is  installing  a  method  of  treating  highly 
silicious  clays  which  will  overcome  the  weak  features  of 
these  clays  and,  at  the  same  time,  improve  their  fire-resisting 
and  abrasive  qualities  and  permit  them  to  retain  their  ad¬ 
vantageous  features,  such  as  the  ability  to  withstand  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  and  high  heat  radiation. 

It  will  continue  to  manufacture  its  line  of  “dependable 


OFFICERS  AND  SALES  FORCE  OF  THE  S.  S.  KIMBELL  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Front  row  from  left  to  right:  H.  L.  Matz,  vice-president;  E.  C.  (Dick)  Kimbell.  secretary;  James  A.  Hogan, 
treasurer;  Lewis  D.  Binyon,  president.  Behind  “Dick”  Kimbell  stands  Martin  N.  Kimbell,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary.  The  “sleeping  beauty”  near  the  window  is  Hal  O.  Binyon,  who  is  wide-awake  when  it  comes  to 
business,  but  not  strong  on  having  his  “pitcher  took.” 


chine  where  material  is  formed  into  required  shapes,  and 
from  which  machine  it  is  delivered  to  cars  and  thereon 
placed  in  dryer,  and  thence  repressed,  finally  dried  and  de¬ 
livered  to  kilns  through  cars  on  industrial  railway  system. 
Power  represses  are  generally  used  for  repressing,  although 
some  special  shapes  are  made  with  hand  represses.  Stock 
sheds  are  so  located  that  kilns  can  be  drawn  and  sheds 
filled  with  a  minimum  wheel  and  boats  can  be  loaded  either 
direct  from  kiln  or  from  stock  shed  with  a  short  wheel. 

All  shipments  emanate  from  this  plant  by  water  and  some 
are  rehandled  to  cars  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  etc. 

Quarters  are  maintained  for  laborers,  who  occupy  them 
during  the  week,  and  return  to  their  homes  on  Saturday,  in 
which  manner  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  good  working  force  on 
hand. 

All  work  is  performed  on  a  task  basis,  which  is  the  only 


clay  products  for  every  use,”  including  fire  brick,  special 
fire  clay  shapes  of  all  kinds,  building  and  hollow  brick,  and 
a  line  of  farm  drain  tile.  It  will  also  develop  a  large  deposit 
of  American  infusorial  earth,  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  im¬ 
ported  kieselguhr,  for  which  it  is  a  reliable  substitute.  It  is 
a  highly  silicious  material,  very  light,  and  an  excellent  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat.  It  is  used  for  a  number  of  purposes,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  paints,  pottery,  dynamite,  cel¬ 
luloid,  calsomines,  flue  linings,  wall  paper,  stove  linings, 
fireproofers,  steel  castings,  plastic  cement,  glass  products, 
artificial  stone,  steam  pipe  and  boiler  coverings,  filtration 
of  sugar,  lard  and  oils,  plaster  and  plaster  boards. 

It  is  intended  to  develop  a  line  of  special  clay  flooring  tile 
for  interior  work  called  “kies”  tile,  which  will  have  the 
advantage  of  strength,  resistance  to  wear  and  fire-standing 
qualities,  with  light  weight.  M.  E.  T. 
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Written  for  “The  Clay-Worker.” 

ATTRACTIVE  DISPLAY  ROOMS  OF  S.  S. 
KIMBELL  COMPANY. 


THE  brick  dealers’  office  of  today  is  a  far  more  attrac¬ 
tive  place  than  it  was  a  dozen  years  ago,  or  for  that 
matter  than  it  was  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  prob¬ 
ably  the  latest  expression  of  the  evolution  from  four  walls, 
a  desk  or  two,  and  the  little  stack  of  “samples”  stuck  over 
in  one  corner,  is  found  in  the  remodeled  offices  of  the  S.  S. 
Kimbell  Brick  Company. 

Not  a  hint  of  the  familiar  old-time  conventional  office 
greets  the  visitor.  Instead  of  the  customary  bare  cream-col¬ 
ored  walls  of  calcimine  broken  here  and  there  with  formal 


forming  as  effectually  as  a  floral  bower  the  store  room  and 
vault  space  on  either  side.  Looking  straight  ahead  one 
scarcely  would  believe  himself  in  the  old  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  windows  seem  to  be  set  in  frames  of  brick  and 
with  their  curtains  give  the  impression  that  one  has  stumbled 
into  a  well  ordered  club,  instead  of  into  the  den  of  hard- 
handed  dealers  in  sharp-cornered  brick.  About  that  time, 
however.  President  Lewis  D.  Binyon  or  Vice-President  Her¬ 
mann  L.  Matz,  or  Treasurer  James  A.  Hogan,  or  Secretary 
“Dick”  Kimbell  or  some  of  the  others  step  up  and  give  the 
“glad  hand,”  and  begin  showing  off  the  new  establishment 
and  talking  up  their  wares  in  a  way  which  makes  it  clear 
that  the  invasion  of  art  has  meant  no  interruption  to  busi¬ 
ness. 

It’s  an  even  chance  that  the  visitor  after  being  led  around 


One  of  the  Artistic  Brick  Salesrooms  of  the  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 


black-bound  panels  of  attractive  face-brick  and  (these  same 
panels  as  Chicago  dealers  have  used  them,  have  not  been 
themselves  without  their  artistic  values)  solid  walls  of  face 
brick  in  the  most  alluring  “bonds”  and  ornamental  patterns 
known  to  architectural  minds,  rise  from  the  floor  to  the 
height  of  the  frieze,  showing  off  to  the  best  advantage  pos¬ 
sible,  the  products  of  the  manufacturers  represented.  Not 
only  has  the  S.  S.  Kimbell  company  remodeled  their  old 
offices — which  by  the  way  they  have  extended  considerably, 
but  they  have  opened  a  fine  sales  showroom  on  the  second 
floor  of  an  attractive  new  boulevard  structure  up  near  the 
Blackstone  hotel  on  Michigan  avenue,  and  here  they  have 
also  set  up  a  display  of  fine  brick  and  fine  brick  work,  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  face  brick  the  coming  rage  for  interior  deco¬ 
ration. 

Entering  the  offices  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building 
one  passes  through  a  vestibule  of  ornamental  brick  trans- 


through  wide  brickbuilt  portals  leading  from  one  room  of  the 
suite  to  another,  finds  himself  seated  for  the  wind-up  of  the 
chat  in  the  “Clay  Craft”  Corner.  This  is  a  cozy  nook  along¬ 
side  the  LaSalle  street  windows  and  includes  the  doorway 
leading  into  the  business  office.  On  either  side  of  this  door¬ 
way  are  large  panels  of  Claycraft  brick  laid  in  white.  Dark 
Claycraft  columns  flank  the  recessed  windows,  with  Poston 
brick  rising  from  floor  to  window  sills. 

The  other  walls  of  these  offices  afford  display  for  the 
many  other  makes  of  fancy  front  brick  carried  by  the  Kim¬ 
bell  people,  but  down  in  the  Michigan  avenue  salesroom  there 
is  in  some  respects  a  display  even  more  interesting.  Here 
the  decorations  seen  suited  wholly  to  interiors.  On  the  north 
wall  a  large  fireplace  has  been  constructed,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  rich  tapestried  effects  so  well  simulated  by  the  rich, 
rough-textured  reds  and  grays  and  buffs  of  Fiske  &  Co.  (Inc.) 
of  New  York  city.  The  back  wall  is  broken  by  a  curtained 
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doorway  leading  into  a  tiny  office  at  the  rear.  The  two  side 
panels  both  above  and  below  are  Columbus  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta  Company  product.  Hydraulic  pressed  brick  are  used 
for  the  two  panels  immediately  at  either  side  of  the  door  and 
at  the  bottom  is  a  course  of  Fiske  plain  reds. 

The  upper  panel  along  the  south  wall  is  of  McArthurs 
set  in  white,  and  the  lower  panel  is  of  Postons,  flanked  with 


that  the  market  will  clear  itself  and  make  it  possible  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  prices. 

MERGING  THE  ROAD  INTERESTS. 

The  National  Old  Trails  Road  Department  has  become 
merged  and  associated  with  the  National  Highways  Associa¬ 
tion  in  an  organization  of  broader  scope 
and  greater  conception  than  the  original 
Old  Trails  proposition.  The  proposition  of 
the  National  Old  Trails  Organization  was 
to  construct  a  highway  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  following  old  trails,  many 
of  which  have  taken  on  historic  interest. 
The  National  Highways  Association  con¬ 
templates  three  great  roadways  across  the 
continent  and  three  up  and  down  it,  the 
central  one  across  the  continent  being  co¬ 
incident  for  perhaps  half  the  distance  with 
the  proposition  of  the  Old  Trails  Road, 
but  the  prospectus  taking  a  different  route 
on  the  western  end.  The  proposition  of 
the  National  Highways  Association  is 
purely  tentative,  and  they  are  asking  for 
co-operation  and  suggestions  from  differ¬ 
ent  states  along  the  route  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  location  wherever  possible. 
It  may  cause  some  departure  from  the  his¬ 
toric  trails,  but  it  is  a  more  practical  and 
comprehensive  proposition  in  its  present 
state,  and  the  combining  of  the  Old  Trails 
Department  with  the  National  Highways 
Association  should  serve  to  hasten  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  ideas  and  plans  of  this 
body  for  the  great  network  of  national 
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panels  of  Coshoctons  and  more  McArthurs. 

The  rivalry  in  effective  display  is  keen 
among  the  Chicago  brick  dealers,  and  un¬ 
der  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  roof  alone 
many  tastefully  arranged  displays  are  to 
be  found.  Some  of  them  have  ante-dated 
these  latest  decorative  efforts  of  the  Kim¬ 
bell  Company,  but  they  will  have  to  do 
more  than  look  to  their  laurels  now,  if 
any  large-hearted  party  goes  to  offering 
prizes  for  the  best  office  display;  they  will 
have  to  call  it  a  mighty  good  architect  and 
get  busy.  SCRIP. 


THE  FINAL  CEMENT  FIGURES. 


The  final  figures  on  the  production  of 
Portland  cement  show  that  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  was  pretty  close 
to  the  correct  mark  in  its  preliminary  es¬ 
timate  published  some  little  time  ago.  The 
final  figures  show  that  the  production  in 
1913  was  92,197,131  barrels,  the  shipments 
88,689,377  barrels,  leaving  stock  on  hands 
of  11,222,328  barrels.  The  preliminary  es¬ 
timate  was  production  92,406,000  barrels, 
shipment  88,853,000,  stock  on  hand  11,375,- 
000  barrels,  which  shows  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  error  was  very  small  indeed 
and  that  the  preliminary  estimate  was  substantially  correct, 
nearly  enough  so  to  be  good  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
feature  of  the  cement  report  is  in  the  quantity  of  stock  car¬ 
ried  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  which  indicated  a 
production  somewhat  in  excess  of  consumption  and  means 
that  the  production  will  have  to  be  materially  enlarged  so 
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roadways,  which  will  be  of  great  help  to  and  aid  in  develop¬ 
ing  state  and  county  highways. 


It  is  a  whole  lot  easier  to  find  fault  with  our  lawmakers 
and  their  ideas  than  it  is  to  offer  specific  laws  that  will  effect 
desired  results. 
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THIS  IS  THE  FIFTH  OF  A  SERIES  OF 
VOGT,  COVERING  EVERY  PHASE 
RIALS,  THE  MAKING, 


ARTICLES  WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  CLAY-WOR 
IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SEWER  PIPE,  INCLUDING 
DRYING,  SETTING,  BURNING,  COOLING  AND  LOADING. 


KER 

RAW 


BY  ANTON 
MATE- 


PART  V — BURNING  (Continued). 


The  Oxidation  Period  in  Burning  Sewer  Pipe. 


TO  have  oxidation  there  must  be  combustion.  Take,  for 
instance,  our  own  self.  In  a  literal  sense,  we  are  per¬ 
fected  steam  generators  and  steam  engines.  \\  e  take 
food  as  the  boiler  takes  coal.  We  consume  water  as  the 
boiler  consumes  it.  Our  food  burns  up  within  us,  as  the 
coal  burns  in  the  firebox.  The  result  is  combustion— the 
burning  up  of  th$  material.  In  the  body,  that  material  is 
food,  in  the  kiln  firebox  that  material  is  coal  or  other  fuel. 

Why  is  it  a  process  of  combustion?  To  cause  anything 
to  burn,  there  must  be  present  the  fuel  (carbon  generally  in 
some  form),  oxygen  and  a  heat  that  is  at  the  kindling  tem¬ 
perature.  What  takes  place  is  a  union  of  the  oxygen  m 
water  or  air  with  the  material  of  the  fuel  and  the  clay.  The 
result  is  known  as  oxidation— or  burning.  If  for  any  reason 
this  combustion  within  the  digestive  tract  of  the  furnace  or 
the  clay  is  interfered  with,  there  is  going  to  be  trouble— the 
outside  of  the  pipe  hardening  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
pores  in  the  skin  of  the  pipes  are  closed,  confining  the  car¬ 
bon  (fuel)  in  the  clay,  heating  it,  so  that  it  ignites,  it  expands, 
seeking  on  outlet,  sometimes  bursting  the  structure  of  the 
pipes  or  bloating  and  swelling  them  and  so  ruining  them  for 
profitable  commercial  purposes,  and  especially  the  larger  size 
pipe  are  subject  to  this  loss.  Therefore,  if  a  burner  fires  fast 
during  the  stage  of  oxidation,  making  the  smoke  roll  out  o 
the  stack  almost  continuously,  he  would  certainly  increase 
the  heat  in  the  kiln  so  that  the  outside  of  the  pipe  would  be 
done  before  the  carbon  in  the  center  of  the  body  would  have 
time  to  escape,  hence  a  burner  who  knows  from  experience 
what  chemical  changes  take  place  by  such  methods  fires  lig  it 
and  not  too  fast,  he  fires  open,  giving  air  over  the  fires,  and, 
if  necessary,  fires  with  full  draft  to  expel  the  carbon  as 
rapidly  as  possible  without  increasing  the  heat  m  the  kiln 
very  much.  Kilns  that  are  provided  with  firedoors  are,  there¬ 
fore,  fired  with  the  doors  open,  or,  at  least,  partly  open,  to 
admit  air,  otherwise  the  top  would  get  so  far  ahead  of  the 
bottom  that  we  could  not  proceed  firing  to  burn  the  bottom 
hard  enough  and  get  the  necessary  heat  to  glaze  the  ware 
uniform  from  top  to  bottom.  To  get  the  bottom,  we  must 
fire  so  that  we  continually  heat  and  cool  the  kiln  until  we 
accomplish  what  we  are  after,  the  equalizing  of  the  heat 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  so  we  manage  to  oxidize  the  clay, 
admitting  air  to  create  combustion,  which,  in  turn,  creates 
oxidation.  In  burning  small  pipe,  from  6-inch  to  s-mc  ,  we 
can  proceed  much  faster  without  any  danger  of  bloating  the. 


pipes,  but  the  writer  has  seen  even  small  size  pipe  swelled 
in  the  clay  that  had  an  excess  of  carbon  and  needed,  there¬ 
fore,  as  much  care  in  heating  up  as  larger  pipe  with  less 
carbon.  The  draft  of  a  kiln  has  much  to  do  with  the  results 
during  oxidation  and  the  best  of  judgment  must  be  exercised 
in  handling  such  kilns— they  can  be  burned  safe  with  the 
utmost  care  only,  such  kilns  must  be  nursed  with  light,  open 
fires,  firing  only  when  the  green  coal  is  burned  out.  It  will, 
of  course,  take  longer,  but  it  is  the  only  way;  no  other  way 
out  of  it,  hence  patience  is  a  good  valuable  qualification  of  a 
burner.  If  he  only  can  wait  he  will  come  out  all  right, 
have  never  in  all  my  experience  found  a  kiln  that  did  not 
get  hot  enough  when  I  fired  not  faster  than  the  coal  would 
burn  out,  and  such  kilns,  as  a  rule,  produced  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  No.  1  pipe.  It  may  be  true  that  it  cost  more  to 
get  these  results,  but  it  was  the  only  way  for  the  time  being. 
Such  kilns  should  be  put  in  shape  so  that  they  will  have 
plenty  of  draft.  Often  a  new  improved  floor  is  a  good  paying 
investment,  or  at  least  cleaning  out  the  flues  will  help. 

How  often  should  a  kiln  be  fired  during  the  oxidation,  or 
during  what  some  burners  name  the  half  or  three-quarter  fire? 
Most  sewer  pipe  plants  nowdays  have  from  ten  to  twenty  or 
more  kilns  and  use  a  coal  that  gives  the  best  results.  Where 
the  burner  knows  the  clay  and  the  coal,  he  can  easily  sys¬ 
tematize  the  firing.  He  can  observe  about  how  long  a  given 
amount  of  coal  will  burn.  Some  coal,  if  two  shovelfuls  are 
put  in  each  firehole,  burns  out  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
other  coal  may  last  an  hour,  and,  on  knowing  this,  a  burner 
can  fire  his  kilns  on  time,  between  fires  nursing  those  fire- 
holes  that  may  burn  out  faster  than  others  from  different 
causes,  such  as  the  wind  blowing  from  one  side  of  the  kiln, 
or  some  holes  burn  out  faster  from  uneven  firing  on  the  part 
of  the  firemen.  While  kilns  can  be  fired  on  time,  it  should 
not  mean  that  the  burners  should  go  to  a  secluded  place, 
telling  stories  or  smoke  cigarettes  or  gamble  or  “rush  the 
can,”  and  not  approach  the  kilns  until  the  exact  firing  time. 
The  kilns  should  be  watched  between  firing  times,  as  stated 


bove.  . ,  ,. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that,  during  the  oxidation,  we 

lust  give  air  over  the  fires  to  finish  that  stage  as  it  should 
e  finished.  The  writer  recalls  a  case  in  Ohio  where  shee 
-on  doors  were  used,  set  against  the  arches  of  the  fireholes 
rhen  the  oxidation  began.  That  was  about  twenty-  wo  ye - 
go  The  results  were  disastrous.  For  three  months  k 
fter  kiln  was  hauled  to  the  dump  and  a  big  hole  an  area  of 
everal  acres  was  filled  up.  The  pipe  glazed  beautifully,  but 

nvthing  from  15-inch  up  swelled. 

'The  pipe  practically  telescoped,  pipe  two  feet  long  came 
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out  of  the  kilns  about  a  foot  long.  Whole  stands,  set  four 
high,  were  melted  together  and  had  to  be  hauled  down  with 
hooks  and  broken  up  with  sledge  hammers  to  be  handled  for 
loading  to  be  hauled  to  the  dump. 

Burners  were  changed,  with  no  better  results,  burners 
from  Akron,  where  the  sewer  pipe  industry  originated,  men 
who  had  thirty  years’  experience  burning  sewer  pipe,  were 
taken  into  consultation  and  engaged.  They  all  failed  to 
remedy  the  trouble  and  put  the  blame  on  the  clay.  The 
writer  then  put  the  proposition  before  the  management,  sug¬ 
gesting  leaving  the  firedoors  off  and  fire  open  until  near  the 
salting  time.  The  matter  was  talked  over  with  the  burner^ 
and  they  laughed  about  it  because,  I  suppose,  the  advice 
came  from  me,  a  young  man  then  and  only  an  ordinary  fire¬ 
man,  firing  under  instructions  of  the  much  more  experienced 
older  burners.  They  argued  that  in  leaving  off  the  firedoors 
they  could  never  get  the  kilns  hot  enough;  instead  of  taking 
seven  days  to  burn,  it  would  take  ten  to  twelve  days.  The 
manager,  however,  knowing  that  something  had  to  be  done, 
gave  instructions  to  leave  the  firedoors  off  and  fire  open.  The 
trouble  stopped  right  then;  it  took  no  longer  to  burn  than 
before,  and  the  pipes  were  coming  out  all  right.  It  was  appre¬ 
ciated  that  I  was  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about  and  my 
wages  went  up. 

At  another  place  in  Illinois  they  had  similar  trouble,  but 
not  quite  so  bad.  The  pipes  there  did  not  telescope,  but 
they  swelled  and  had  lumps  on  them  as  big  as  a  head,  some 
as  big  as  a  sheeps’  head,  others  the  size  of  a  cabbage  head 
and  some  as  a  big  man’s  head,  then  some  were  as  big  as  a 
pig’s  head  and  some  as  big  as  a  goitre. 

The  superintendent  (a  member  of  the  firm)  had  charge 
of  the  burning,  and  when  he  saw  me  coming  he  went  around 
the  kilns  and  put  all  the  brick  back  that  he  had  taken  out 
of  the  kiln  doors  so  I  could  not  see  the  pipes  as  described 
above.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  open  the  kilns  more, 
and  he  replied  in  a  whisper:  “They  are  too  hot,  they  might 
aircheck.  He  tried  to  play  a  big  bluff  on  me,  bigger  than 
the  lumps  on  the  pipes.  Of  course,  he  could  not  hide  the 
truth  much  longer,  the  kilns  had  to  be  opened,  and  when  I 
asked  him  about  the  swelled  pipes  he  said  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  clay.  I  observed  that  they  fired 
every  half  hour  and  the  smoke  whirled  out  of  the  stacks  in 
big  clouds,  there  was  no  chance  for  the  carbon  to  escape, 
the  quick  firing  without  sufficient  amount  of  air  over  the  fires 
hardened  the  outer  shell  of  the  pipes,  closing  the  pores,  the 
carbon  ignited,  expanded  and  caused  those  lumps.  I  was 
engaged  to  straighten  out  the  trouble,  and  from  the  time  of 
taking  charge  of  the  kilns  they  were  fired  open,  regular  but 
not  so  fast,  not  a  particle  of  smoke  could  be  seen  from  the 
tops  of  the  stacks  and  the  trouble  stopped  right  then.  The 
clay  and  coal  was  the  same,  and  the  theory  that  the  clay  was 
to  blame  for  the  loss  the  company  suffered  was  completely 
exploded.  The  pipes  came  out  without  any  flaw;  they  were 
solid  without  pimples  or  goitres. 

At  another  plant  they  had  considerable  trouble  with 
swelled  pipe  that  telescoped  in  the  first  kiln,  and,  by  proper 
oxidation  of  the  clay  by  the  writer,  the  first  kiln  burned  under 
his  supervision  was  a  kiln  of  close  to  100  per  cent  of  first- 
class  pipe,  without  any  alteration  of  the  kiln,  and  the  clay 
and  coal  were  the  same. 

The  following  letter  was  handed  to  the  writer  after  con¬ 
cluding  a  few  weeks’  engagement  at  the  plant  referred  to. 
Original  letter  will  be  sept  to  those  interested: 

“Anton  Vogt, 


Dear  Sir: 

“After  having  profited  by  the  advice,  assistance  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  your  recent  month’s  engagement  with  us  at  our 

-  factories,  we  wish  to  express  in  the  highest  terms 

our  full  appreciation  of  the  good  you  have  done  for  us.  At 


the  time  we  engaged  you,  we  were  influenced  to  do  so  by 
your  very  favorable  reputation  with  the  trade  as  a  clay 
worker.  In  our  minds  we  felt  that  we  had  a  very  perfect 
system  of  handling  our  sewer  pipe  through  all  departments, 
burning  included,  but  felt  disposed  to  give  our  superintendents 
and  burning  force  the  benefit  of  your  experience,  while  not 
expecting  any  great  results  from  it.  The  advantages  gained 
have  been  much  greater  than  we  anticipated,  and  we  now 
realize  that  we  would  have  made  a  serious  mistake,  had  we 
elected  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  using  your 
valuable  services.  Your  engagement  at  each  of  our  plants  has 
had  a  stimulating  effect  on  our  entire  burning  force.  The 
suggestions  made  us  to  handling  our  kilns  under  the  entire 
operation  of  burning  has  resulted  in  giving  us  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  No.  1  pipe  from  our  kilns  than  we  have  ever  had 
before,  while  your  system  of  cooling  has  resulted  in  saving 
us  considerable  time  in  the  turning  of  our  kilns  and  results 
in  a  corresponding  saving  of  expense  in  burning.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  man  in  the  sewer  pipe  business  who 
will  not  greatly  profit  by  your  advice  and  suggestions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  kiln  handling,  and  for  our  part  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  ever  paid  out  money  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  our  business  which  brought  us  more  satisfactory 
returns  than  that  paid  you  for  your  valuable  services. 

Commending  your  good  work  to  the  sewer  pipe  industry 
of  the  country,  we  beg  to  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

. Co. 


Manager. 

To  refer  again  to  our  subject,  “Oxidation.”  At  what  heat 
does  oxidation  take  place?  Or  to  what  heat  should  a  kiln  be 
heated  to  start  oxidation?  Sewer  pipe,  not  being  as  thick  as 
brick  or  paving  blocks,  begin  to  oxidize  in  less  time,  but  not 
at  a  lower  temperature. 

What  have  recognized  authorities  to  say  on  this?  Prof. 

Bleininger,  in  his  booklet  on,  “Effects  of  Heat  on  Clays,”  ad¬ 
vises  that  650  degrees  C.  or  1,200  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  about 
the  proper  temperature. 

Prof.  Orton  favors  a  higher  heat,  says  Prof.  Bleininger. 
They  are  both  correct,  if  they  consider  the  different  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  bodies  of  the  different  clays.  Some  clays  oxidize 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  others.  Some  clays  give  off  the 
carbon  sooner,  depending  on  the  structure  of  the  body,  it 
being  porous  or  dense. 

How  fast  can  we  proceed  to  oxidize  after  the  watersmok¬ 
ing  is  complete?  Judging  from  the  writer’s  past  experience, 
having  kept  records  and  noted  the  results,  we  should  not 
lose  time  in  increasing  the  heat  more  rapidly,  until  we  reach 
oxidation  temperature;  that  is,  until  we  see  the  bluish  vapor 
come  out  of  the  stack.  The  bluish  vapor  is  the  product  of 
combustion  or  carbon.  Most  clays  stand  rapid  heating  to 
that  point;  some  clays,  however,  do  not;  and  this  must  be 
ascertained  by  noting  the  results  when  emptying  the  kilns. 
The  burner  must  know  his  clay  and  the  kilns. 

Safeguarding  against  faulty  oxidation.  A  pyrometer  is 
especially  very  useful  during  the  stage  of  oxidation,  and  by 
its  application,  he  who  swells  a  kiln  of  pipe  is  a  poor  burner; 
but,  without  it  the  best  burners  may  have  trouble.  Judging 
the  condition  of  a  kiln  by  the  eye  is  not  reliable;  it  is  guess 
work  and  risky. 

To  tell  when  oxidation  is  completed.  The  burner  should 

put  a  few  pieces,  cut  out  of  the  socket  through  the  shoulder 
(the  thickest  part),  and  lay  them  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
in  the  door,  from  where  he  can  pull  them  out  at  intervals, 
breaking  them  and  note  if  the  center  is  clear  of  the  blue  core. 

If  it  is,  he  can  rely,  with  most  clays,  that  the  carbon  is  out 
of  the  pipe,  and  he  is  safe  in  going  ahead,  increasing  the 
heat,  starting  incipient  vitrification  and  finally  with  reduced 
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draft  create  a  reducing  atmosphere  in  the  kiln,  fire-glazing  or 
flashing  the  pipe,  getting  them  ready  for  salt-glazing. 

Hollow  fires  and  cold  air  entering  the  kiln  harmful  during 
oxidation.  The  fires  should  be  watched,  so  no  cold  air  can 
enter  the  kiln.  Coal  that  cakes  and  cokes,  and  when  slanting 
grate-bars  are  used,  melts  together,  it  hangs  on  top  of  the 
grates,  the  fires  get  hollow  and  the  cold  air  rushes  into  the 
kiln,  killing  not  only  the  heat,  but  often  cracking  the  pipes. 

The  air  to  promote  oxidation  should  enter  the  kiln  over 
the  fires,  not  under  them,  through  the  grate-bars,  unless  they 
are  covered  with  live  coal.  Fires  that  are  not  looked  after 
between  firing  are  wasteful,  waste  a  lot  of  coal,  produce 
dirty  ware  and  prolong  the  time  of  burning. 

What  can  be  done  to  avoid  this?  The  burner  should  go 
around  the  kilns  between  firing  time,  and  if  any  fires  are 
getting  hollow,  life  up  the  coal  lightly,  when  they  will  slide 
down  and  cover  the  grates,  and  leave  an  opening  on  top  of 
the  fires. 

Is  this  not:  chilling  the  heat?  No,  the  air  entering  the  kiln 
over  the  fires  is  heated,  and  it  tempers  the  heat  on  top,  driv¬ 
ing  it  down  to  the  bottom  and  so  prevents  overburning  on 
top,  equalizing  the  heat,  resulting  in  a  more  uniform  burn. 

Excess  of  carbon  in  clay.  The  waiter  has  been  engaged 
at  a  plant  where  the  clay  was  mined  and  the  pipes  made  from 
that  clay  could  not  be  burned  without  a  black  core,  only  the 
smaller  sizes  were  free  from  it,  being  thin.  The  carbon  got 
out  because  there  was  not  so  much  of  it  there  as  in  the  larger 
and  thicker  pipes. 

Large  pieces  were  put  in  the  kiln  near  the  floor  and  often 
they  were  clear,  but  still  the  pipes  had  a  black  core.  1  his 
was,  no  doubt,  because  the  pieces,  being  cut,  had  the  pores 
open,  the  carbon  found  an  outlet;  while  the  pipes,  being 
pressed  with  a  smooth  skin,  had  the  pores  nearly  closed;  the 
carbon  could  not  escape  as  rapidly  as  in  the  pieces  on  the 
cut  sides.  The  kilns  were  fired  open  with  good,  strong  draft, 
but  there  was  so  much  carbon  in  the  clay  that  the  vapors 
could  be  seen  coming  out  of  the  stacks  until  the  kilns  were 
ready  to  glaze.  In  order  to  let  the  carbon  burn  itself  out,  a 
kiln  w*as  closed  and  not  fired  for  thirty-six  hours,  the  flies 

I  were  started  again  and  the  heat  brought  up  gradually  to  the 
point  where  it  had  been  when  we  quit  firing,  and  still  the 
pipes  were  blue  cored.  The  clay  had  simply  too  much  car¬ 
bon,  and  it  was  beyond  human  ability  to  remedy  the  trouble. 
The  best  that  could  be  done  was  to  burn  so  the  pipes  did  not 
swell  and  could  be  sold,  but  it  necessarily  took  longer  to 
burn,  getting  short  on  kiln  room  and  so  crippling  the  capacity 
of  the  plant.  It  was  finally  decided  to  abandon  the  clay  mine 
and  use  a  clay  from  another  deposit. 

(We  experimented  with  adding  silica  (white  sand)  about 
10  per  cent,  to  the  clay,  and  it  overcame  the  trouble  and  the 
pipes  glazed  better,  preventing  the  dirty,  greenish  glaze  and 
producing  a  dark  brown.  As  the  silica  had  to  be  shipped  in 
at  quite  an  expense,  it  was  considered  not  profitable,  but  it 
showed  that  such  troubles  can  be  overcome  with  the  addition 
of  silica;  and  it  will  pay  big,  provided  the  silica  is  close  at 
hand  and  therefore  cheap. 

In  the  next  article  we  will  discuss  the  actual  burning  and 
glazing  of  sewer  pipe. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Cooling  Apparatus  of  Partition  Tiles. — Many  applications 
have  been  found  for  the  use  of  partition  tiles,  but  so  far  it 
belongs  to  the  Brickyard  Company  at  Oos,  in  Baden  Baden, 
to  design  partition  tiles  for  the  use  of  water  cooling  appar¬ 
atus,  such  as  are  used  for  ice  works,  breweries,  packing  and 
storage  companies  and  other  manufacturing  establishments. 
These  tiles  are  somewhat  harder  burned  than  usual,  and  are 
laid  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  air  a  free  passage 
through  all  the  tiles.  The  cost  of  installation  is  much  less 
than  with  iron  pipes  and  fittings,  and  the  upkeep  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  eliminated— Tonwarenfabrikant,  No.  1,  1913. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  ALBERTA,  CANADA. 


THE  brick  interests  of  Redcliff  are  considering  a  selling 
organization  to  represent  the  three  clay  products  in¬ 
dustries  operating  here.  It  is  desired  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  separate  agencies  and  salesmen  in 
the  larger  cities  of  Western  Canada. 

The  Redcliff  Brick  and  Coal  Company  is  preparing  to 
make  a  new  face  brick  in  light  colors  as  soon  as  the  railroad 
is  completed  to  the  clay  beds  of  Southern  Saskatchewan. 
An  advertising  campaign  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  the 
new  varieties  of  brick  and  to  extend  the  use  of  brick  for 
building  purposes  is  likely  to  be  undertaken. 

The  Redcliff  Clay  Products  Company  is  exhibiting  a  new 
idea  in  street  lamp-post  construction  that  is  cheap,  orna- 


A  Cheap  but  Ornamental  Brick  Lamp  Post. 

mental  and  characteristic  of  the  leading  industrial  feature 
of  the  town.  A  brick  column  surrounds  an  ordinary  gas 
pipe  and  affords  a  fit  setting  for  an  ornamental  iron  fixture 
with  cluster  lights.  The  iron  fixture  is  also  made  in  Redcliff 
by  the  Ornamental  Iron  Works. 

All  the  Redcliff  brick  plants  report  an  abundance  of 
orders  for  the  building  season,  but  the  contractors  are  slow 
in  requesting  delivery,  with  the  idea,  perhaps,  of  postponing 
payment  to  as  distant  a  date  as  possible. 

The  building  season  in  Alberta  is  opening  late,  but  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  better  than  1913. 

The  Redcliff  Pressed  Brick  Company  is  considering  the 
sinking  of  a  shaft  200  feet  into  the  shale  beds  it  is  now 
working,  in  the  hope  that  other  varieties  of  shale  may  be 
found  that  will  be  suitable  for  a  lighter  colored  brick. 

Four  million  Redcliff  brick  are  to  be  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  trunk  sewers  of  the  $250,000  sewer  system 
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to  be  built  this  year.  The  sewer  pipe  used  will  also  be 
made  in  this  vicinity. 

Redcliff  is  believed  to  have  the  largest  percentage  of 
brick  buildings  of  any  town  in  the  West.  Out  of  a  total  of 
600  structures  of  all  kinds,  there  are  158  of  brick. 

Manager  Bryant,  of  the  Redcliff  Clay  Products  Company, 
was  in  Swift  Current  recently  figuring  on  a  large  order  of 


brick  for  a  building  there.  This  company  resumed  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  brick  late  in  April,  after  some  months  devoted 
to  cleaning  up  stock. 

The  mining  crew  of  the  Redcliff  Brick  and  Coal  Company 
is  directing  its  energies  to  the  removal  of  the  coal  in  the 
proximity  of  a  small  fire  that  is  smouldering  there.  It  is  in 
no  way  endangering  the  mine.  CANADA. 


DRYING  OF  CLAY  WARES. 

By  Ellis  Lovejoy. 


Part  X — Sewer  Pipe  Floors. 


THE  DRYING  ROOMS  for  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile  and  fire¬ 
proofing  hardly  need  any  description.  Manufacturers 
of  drain  tile,  fireproofing  and  other  hollow  ware  that  do 
not  need  to  be  finished  after  leaving  the  machine  or  press 
are  adopting  tunnel  dryers  for  the  small  sizes  of  ware,  but 
retain  the  dry  floors  for  the  large  sizes. 

A  sewer  pipe  dryer  is  a  large  building  with  three  to  four 
floors,  including  the  ground  floor.  The  customary  plan  in  the 
past,  and  still  largely  followed,  has  the  steam  piping  under 
the  second  floor.  The  press  is  placed  to  deliver  the  ware  on 
this  floor,  and  the  large  sizes  which  have  to  be  turned  as  the 
drying  progresses  are  lowered  by  gravity  to  the  ground  floor. 
The  steam  pipes  being  overhead,  all  this  ware  is  heated  by 
radiation  from  above,  and  the  top  of  the  ware  dries  first,  as 
it  should,  and  the  finishing  work  is  done  when  the  pipes  are  in 
the  best  condition  for  this  work.  It  is  necessary  that  little 
or  no  drying  take  place  in  the  large  pipe  at  the  floor  level, 
because  the  weight  of  the  pipe  would  prevent  shrinkage  and 
the  pipe  would  crack  to  relieve  the  shrinkage  strains.  As 
soon  as  the  top  is  dry,  sufficiently  so  that  the  danger  of  crack¬ 
ing  from  any  drying  which  might  occur  at  the  floor  level  is 
obviated,  the  pipe  is  turned,  bringing  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
and  Is  then  left  on  the  floor  until  the  drying  is  completed. 
The  pipe  leaves  the  press  with  the  socket  down,  but  it  is 
turned  at  the  machine  and  placed  on  the  shod  (pallet)  with 
the  socket  up  and  so  placed  on  the  floor  for  the  initial  drying. 

The  upper  floors  are  always  slatted  where  a  single  piping 
system  is  used,  but  in  some  sections  the  floors  are  made  solid 
and  there  is  an  overhead  pipe  system  for  each  floor.  The 
slatted  floors  are  made  of  four-inch  strips  spaced  about  one- 
half  inch.  The  second  floor  in  a  single  heating  system  plant 
is  the  most  rapid  drying  floor,  and  upon  it  is  placed,  or  should 
be  placed,  the  small  ware  which  will  stand  rapid  drying. 

The  hot  air  from  the  lower  floors  rises  through  the  slatted 
floors  to  the  upper  floors,  gathering  moisture  in  its  course  and 
finally  escapes  through  monitors  on  the  roof. 

A  frequent  annoyance  is  the  condensation  under  the  roof 
and  constant  dripping  on  the  ware.  Steep  roofs  (one-fourth 
pitch  or  more)  covered  with  shingles  will  not  “sweat,”  but 
such  roofs  are  not  regarded  with  favor  on  account  of  fire  risk. 
To  prevent  dripping  from  flat  roofs,  a  ceiling  is  put  in,  thus 
giving  air  space,  and  an  occasional  steam  pipe  under  the  roof 
maintains  a  temperature  sufficient  to  prevent  condensation. 

An  average  one-press  shop  has  a  capacity  of  from  sixty 
to  seventy-five  tons  per  day,  and  the  dry  floor  space  required 
is  from  800  square  feet  to  1,000  square  feet  per  ton  of  ware. 
This  means  from  50,000  square  feet  to  75,000  square  feet  of 
floor,  and  the  dimensions  of  a  three-story  factory  will  be  in 
round  numbers,  100x200  feet. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  building  rectangular  rather  than 
square;  first,  on  account  of  light,  and  second,  to  distribute 
the  ware  in  front  of  the  kilns  in  which  it  is  to  be  set. 

The  press  is  preferably  placed  in  an  annex  midway  of 
the  length  of  the  dryer. 

The  green  ware  from  the  press  is  lowered  to  the  ground 


floor  on  gravity  drops,  and  elevated  to  the  upper  floors  on 
power  elevator.  Whey  dry,  the  ground  floor  product  is 
wheeled  or  trucked  direct  to  the  kilns,  and  the  upper  floor 
product  is  lowered  on  gravity  drops,  which  at  the  same  time 
return  the  empty  trucks  to  the  floor  in  question. 

In  most  instances  no  provision  is  made  for  the  admission 
of  air,  and  the  supply  depends  upon  leakage,  open  doors,  ele¬ 
vator  shafts,  etc. 

There  is  no  data  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  piping.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  single  pipe  system  used  one-inch  pipe  spaced  12  to 
15  inches  under  the  entire  second  floor  except  around  elevator, 
etc.  This  would  require  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet  of  piping, 
or  5,000  to  6,000  square  feet  of  radiating  surface,  not  counting 
mains  and  headers,  verticals  and  returns,  roof  piping,  etc., 
which  materially  increase  the  radiating  surface.  It  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  sections  and  all  of  it  is  not  necessarily  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time.  Later  plants  have  put  in  1 14 -inch 
pipe  without  increasing  the  spacing  beyond  15  inches,  which 
would  give  in  excess  of  6,000  square  feet  of  radiating  sur¬ 
face,  not  counting  the  mains,  etc. 

In  determining  the  radiating  surface  required  to  heat  a 
given  building,  R.  C.  Carpenter  used  the  following  formula: 

H=NC+G+W 


55  4 

in  which  H=  heat  units  per  degree  difference  in  temperature; 
C=cubic  content  of  the  building;  G=glass  surface;  W=wall 
surface;  N=number  of  times  air  is  changed  per  hour.  We 
estimate  that  a  building  100x200  feet,  three  stories  high,  has 
600,000  cubic  feet  content,  15,000  square  feet  wall  surface  and 
2,700  square  feet  glass  surface.  For  winter  work,  let  us  as¬ 
sume  the  outside  temperature  as  32  degrees  F.  and  the  room 
temperature  92  degrees  F. 

N  can  be  obtained  from  the  volume  of  moisture  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  Sixty  tons  of  clay  made  into  pipe  will  contain  fifteen 
tons,  or  30,000  pounds  of  water,  which  must  be  removed  every 
twenty-four  hours.  If  the  air  enters  70  per  cent,  saturated 
and  leaves  fully  saturated,  each  cubic  foot  will  remove  .002 
pound  of  moisture,  and  therefore  there  must  be  15,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  pass  through  the  building  each  day,  or  air 
in  the  building  must  be  changed 

(15,000,000) 

- =25  times  in  24  hours. 

(600,000) 

25x600,000 

24  +2,700+15,000+20,000=19,810. 

55  4  10 

19,810x(92-32)=l,188,600  b.t.u.  per  hour. 

We  add  to  the  wall  surface  the  approximate  roof  area  on  the 
the  basis  of  wood  construction.  In  ordinary  building  heating 
the  roof  need  not  be  considered,  because  usually  an  attic  in¬ 
tervenes  between  it  and  the  rooms  to  be  heated;  but  there  is 
no  attic  in  a  sewer  pipe  plant.  Carpenter  assumes  a  radia¬ 
tion  value  of  280  b.t.u.  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  steam 
radiating  surface: 

1,188,600 

- =4,245  square  feet  radiating  surface. 

280 

Assume  that  summer  conditions  are  82  degrees  F.  outside 
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temperature,  air  70  per  cent,  saturated.  We  determine  in  the 
same  way  that  1,295  square  feet  of  radiating  surface  will  be 
required.  In  the  last  determination  each  cubic  foot  of  air 
takes  out  .00108  pound  of  moisture  and  27,800,000  cubic  feet 
will  be  required  daily,  or,  in  round  numbers,  the  air  in  the 
building  must  be  changed  twice  per  hour. 

These  calculations  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  a  pipe  dryer.  We  are  heating  up  seventy- 
five  or  more  tons  of  clay  and  water  from  some  lower  tem¬ 
perature  to  92  degrees  F.  and  evaporating  30,000  pounds  of 
water.  We  may  neglect  the  sensible  heat  in  the  mass,  so  far 
as  the  dryer  is  concerned,  because  it  presumably  heated  up 
in  preparation  and  pressing.  There  remains  30,000  pounds  of 
water  to  be  evaporated  at  92  degrees  F.  The  latent  heat  at 
92  degrees  is  1,041.1  b.t.u.  per  pound,  and  the  total  heat  re¬ 
quired  per  day  will  be  30,000x1,040.1=31,203,000  b.t.u.,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  1,300,000  b.t.u.  per  hour.  1  he  radiating  sur¬ 
face  required  will  be 

1,300,000 

- =4,643  square  feet. 

280 


Adding  this  to  the  radiation  losses,  we  find  8,888  square  feet 
of  radiating  surface  required  for  winter  work  and  5,908  square 
feet  for  summer  work. 

The  problem  is  merely  illustrative,  and  we  have  made  no 
attempt  to  work  out  the  niceties  of  it,  which  would  only  con¬ 
fuse  the  main  points  which  we  wish  to  bring  out. 

It  is  evident  that  a  radiating  surface  of  6,000  to  9,000  square 
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feet  will  be  required,  depending  upon  climatic  conditions. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  older  factories  with  6,000  to 
7,000  feet  of  radiating  surface  were  not  fully  efficient  under 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  this  probably  accounts 
for  the  increase  in  piping  in  the  more  recent  factories.  As 
an  offset  to  this  the  older  factories  were  wood  structures,  the 
conductivity  of  which  is  less  than  one-half  that  of  brick,  and 
W _ 4  in  the  formula  becomes  W — 10  or  less,  depending  upon 

the  insulation. 

There  is  no  published  data  in  regard  to  the  power  required 
to  operate  a  sewer  pipe  dryer.  One-press  shops  usually  in¬ 
stall  three  to  four  boilers  with  a  rated  power  of  400  to  450- 
h  p ,  but  when  occasion  requires  one  of  these  can  be  cut  out 
for  cleaning  or  repairs  without  shutting  down  any  part  of  the 


operation. 

An  approximation  of  the  power  required  for  drying  may  be 
made  from  the  preceding  problems.  In  the  winter  problem 
we  have  1,068,600  b.t.u.  per  hour  to  maintain  the  factory  tem¬ 
perature,  and  1,300,000  b.t.u.  per  hour  for  the  evaporation  of 
the  water,  making  a  total  of  2,488,600  b.tu.  per  hour.  A 
boiler  house  power  is  rated  at  30  pounds  of  water  from 
degrees  F.  to  steam  at  70  pounds  pressure,  and  this  requires 
30,000  b.t.u.  (1,183-100)30=32,490.  The  boiler  house  power 
therefore  for  the  above  requirement  would  be  -7,  but  this  is 
unquestionably  too  low.  There  are  boiler  losses,  pipe  losses 
in  transmission  to  the  dryer,  frictional  losses  in  moving  the 
steam  and  water  through  the  piping,  leakage  losses,  steam 
losses  in  the  return  mains  and  vacuum  pump.  Allowing  10 


per  cent,  for  these  losses  brings  the  boiler  requirement  for 
drying  alone  to  about  85-h.p.  We  have  no  data  to  determine 
whether  10  per  cent,  is  even  an  approximation  of  these  losses. 
The  boiler  radiation  losses  alone  have  been  carefully  cal¬ 
culated  and  even  determined  direct,  and  when  the  boilers  are 
properly  protected,  are  reckoned  at  4  per  cent.  Besides  the 
actual  work  of  drying,  there  is  the  heat  required  for  the 
plaster  and  molding  rooms,  clay  preparing  room,  press  room, 
etc.,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  actual  boiler  re¬ 
quirement. 

Waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  not  largely  used  in  sewer 
pipe  drying.  Three  or  more  plants  were  built  to  use  waste 
heat  in  connection  with  steam  piping,  but  in  one  instance  at 
least  the  method  was  abandoned.  The  steam  piping  was 
placed  under  the  second  floor,  as  usual  in  older  plants.  I*  igs. 
40  and  41  show  the  method  of  introducing  and  distributing 
the  air.  A  plate  fan  collects  the  hot  air  from  the  cooling 
kilns,  or  from  sectional  steam  heating  coils,  and  forces  it  into 
the  building  through  galvanized  iron  pipes  (Fig.  41).  From 
the  verticals,  under  each  floor,  are  four  small  distributing 
pipes,  so  placed  and  of  such  an  extent  that  each  riser  suffices 
for  six  sections  of  the  floor,  or  about  1,500  square  feet.  F  ig. 
40  shows  the  distributing  outlet  in  another  plant.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  heat  was  distributed  under  the  lower  floor.  Each 
perforated  pipe  was  enclosed  by  a  galvanized  iron  pipe,  also 


perforated  to  mate  with  the  perforations  in  the  inner  pipe. 
When  it  was  desired  to  shut  off  the  heat  in  any  section,  the 
outer  pipe  was  turned  so  the  holes  missed  connection.  We 
believe  the  hot  air  system  in  the  latter  plant  was  abandoned, 
and  also  in  one  plant  using  the  distributing  pipe  system.  The 
difficulty  in  such  hot  air  system  is  to  get  even  distribution  of 
the  heat.  Sections  of  the  floor  immediately  over  and  adjacent 
to  the  heating  pipes  will  get  greater  heat  than  intermediate 
sections,  and  if  the  clay  is  at  all  tender  there  will  be  excessive 
loss  in  cracked  ware  in  the  vicinity  of  the  distributing  pipes. 

Another  method  of  working  out  this  waste  heat  problem 
which  is  in  successful  operation,  is  to  have  a  deep  basement 
under  the  lower  floor,  with  steam  pipes  under  the  first  floor. 
The  hot  air  from  the  kilns  is  simply  blown  into  the  basement, 
in  which  there  is  ample  space  for  diffusion  before  its  passage 
among  the  steam  pipes  and  up  through  the  slatted  floor,  at 
least  there  could  be  no  marked  changes  in  temperature  from 
one  section  of  the  floor  to  the  next,  and  one  could  easily 
learn  what  portion  of  the  floor  must  be  reserved  for  tender 
drying  ware.  No  ware  is  placed  on  the  basement  floor. 

This  recalls  another  point  previously  mentioned  in  regard 
to  sewer  pipe  plants;  namely,  that  in  very  few  plants  is  any 
specific  provision  made  for  ventilation.  Leakage  is  relie< 
upon  for  inlet  air  and  windows  in  monitors  for  outlet. 

The  use  of  a  fan  as  above  mentioned  insures  any  desired 
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volume  of  air,  and  it  is  practical  to  distribute  it  uniformly 
through  the  several  floors.  Natural  exhaustion  at  the  top  is 
perhaps  satisfactory,  but  we  believe  a  forced  exhaustion  by 
suction  fans  would  be  better. 

Many  people  have  the  erroneous  idea  that  moisture  ladened 
air  is  heavier  than  dry  air  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
adapt  down  comer  ventilators.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  more 
moisture  air  takes  up  the  lighter  it  becomes,  and  completely 
satured  air  has  the  least  weight  per  cubic  foot,  temperature 
of  course  remaining  the  same.  Water  vapor  is  lighter  than 
air,  and  instead  of  being  taken  up  by  the  air,  displaces  it.  A 
cubic  foot  of  dry  air  when  saturated  with  vapor  will  occupy 
more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  and  the  moisture  has  a  lower 
specific  gravity.  As  air  cools,  however,  it  becomes  heavier, 
and  the  cooling  effect  should  be  counteracted  by  secondary 
heating,  which  at  the  same  time  prevents  condensation  of  the 
moisture.  The  air  rising  from  the  first  floor,  whether  the 
floor  be  heated  or  not,  is  partly  saturated  with  moisture. 
Passing  the  pipes  under  the  second  floor,  it  becomes  heated 
and  its  capacity  for  moisture  correspondingly  increased.  The 
ware  on  the  second  floor  gives  up  moisture  to  the  air,  but  the 
latter  is  not  saturated,  but,  in  passing  through  the  third  floor 

(To  be  ci 


and  the  fourth  floor,  both  in  taking  up  moisture  and  cooling 
it  becomes  saturated,  and  may  have  little  or  no  capacity  for 
moisture  in  the  upper  floor,  and,  because  of  its  greater  weight 
through  cooling,  it  acts  as  a  blanket  or  damper.  With  steam 
pipes  under  the  third  and  fourth  floors,  we  maintain  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  air  is  lighter  in  consequence  of  the  vapor 
and  becomes  lighter  with  each  increase  of  vapor.  Of  the 
capacity  of  the  air  to  take  up  moisture,  25  per  cent  may  be 
used  in  the  first  floor,  25  per  cent  in  the  second,  25  per  cent 
in  the  third,  and  complete  saturation  reached  in  the  fourth. 
The  air  becomes  more  buoyant  as  it  rises  and  we  only  need 
to  maintain  the  temperature  by  steam  pipes  under  the  roof 
until  the  air  can  reach  the  exits,  where  it  will  discharge  itself 
fully  ladened  with  moisture  and  carrying  materially  more 
moisture  than  if  heated  only  by  a  single  system  of  piping 
under  the  first  or  second  floor. 

We  recall  only  one  instance  in  which  tunnel  dryer  for 
small  ware  was  used  in  connection  with  dry  floors  for  large 
pipe,  and  the  operation  was  not  satisfactory.  On  drain  tile, 
however,  which  does  not  have  to  be  rolled  and  finished,  the 
modern  plant  uses  a  tunnel  dryer  for  small  sizes  and  the 
dryer  floors  for  large  tile. 

.turned.) 


QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAYWORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Query— Will  the  Trade  Object  to  the  Common  Stiff-Mud 
Brick  Made  with  Two  l^-inch  Holes  Through  the  Flat  Way 
of  the  Bricks?  There  Will  Be  a  Saving  in  Clay,  Fuel  and 
Freight. 

Answer — Bricks  as  you  describe  have  been  offered  to  the 
trade  quite  extensively,  especially  by  the  shipping  trade. 
Often  times  contractors  object  to  their  use,  claiming  that  in 
laying  them,  the  amount  of  mortar,  necessary  for  good  work. 


is  excessive.  Again  other  brickmakers  claim  that,  owing  to 
the  holes  in  the  body  of  the  brick,  they  are  not  so  very  easy 
to  clip.  One  thing  is  sure,  that  material  will  be  saved.  The 
perforations  save  time  in  drying  and  also  in  burning,  besides 
this  the  tonnage  being  less,  fuel  will  also  be  saved,  per  thou¬ 
sand.  But  the  material,  for  the  brick  machine,  must  be  better 
prepared,  as  owing  to  the  thinner  walls,  laminations  will  show 
up  more  and  the  edges  of  the  holes  are  liable  to  be  ragged 
and  at  times  badly  saw-toothed.  For  this  last  mentioned  de¬ 
fect  it  is  better  to  use  round  holes  rather  than  square  ones. 
In  some  countries,  all  face  brick  are  made  in  this  round-hole 
pattern  and  are  taken  off  by  means  of  toothed  forks  fitting 
said  perforations;  especially  is  this  the  case  when  finger 
marks  are  liable  to  show  white  wash  spots.  In  some  of  the 


foreign  countries  they  even  go  farther  than  that.  In  order  to 
secure  purity  in  colors,  the  faces  are  covered  with  an  organic 
compound,  slickers  which  permit  the  salts  causing  white 
wash  in  drying  to  pass  through  the  same.  Sometimes  the  clay 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  slicker  falls  off,  carrying  with  it 
the  white  wash  after  drying  is  completed.  Sometimes  this 
whole  mass  shells  off  during  the  burning  period.  In  some 
countries,  where  buff  brick  are  liable  to  flash  in  burning,  the 
faces  are  covered  with  a  tarry  compound  so  that  no  evapora¬ 
tion  can  take  place  on  the  faces,  but  the  drying  takes  place 
mostly  through  the  holes.  From  all  the  above  it  can  be  seen, 
provided  your  trade  will  put  up  with  it,  that  there  is  a  saving 
in  material,  will  dry  faster,  burn  easier,  better  and  quicker, 
less  water  put  in  the  brick,  therefore  less  must  be  evaporated, 
and  finally  the  decreased  weight  will  entail  less  freight 
charges.  The  question  of  freight  and  team  hauling  charges  is 
a  question  of  vital  importance  to  a  yard  or  plant  catering  to  a 
shipping  demand. 

The  above  sketch  was  made  from  a  sample  brick  made  in 
the  United  States  and  offered  to  the  trade,  and  as  the  plant 
is  still  making  this  style  brick,  it  is  presumed  that  there  is  no 
serious  objection  to  their  use.  The  measurements  are  only 
approximate  as  far  as  the  holes  and  surrounding  spaces  are 
concerned,  in  that  they  appear  elongated,  possibly  owing  to 
action  of  the  cutting  wires.  The  length,  width  and  face  are 
correct,  however. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Query — We  Are  Operating  an  Art  Pottery.  My  Father 
Died  from  Lead  Poisoning  and  My  Mother  Is  Presumably 
Suffering  from  the  Same  Ailment,  Hence  Are  Very  Much  In¬ 
terested  in  Your  Article  on  the  Cure  of  Lead  Poisoning.  Can 
You  Give  Me  the  Details  of  the  So-Called  Electrolytic  Baths, 
Which  You  Speak  Of? 

Answer— The  authority  of  my  former  article  is  found  in 
“The  Lancet”  published  in  London,  March  21,  1914.  It  is 
there  stated: 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  the  Electrolytic  Treatment  of 
Lead  Poisoning  was  read  on  March  2d  before  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  Edinburg  by  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Clagne. 
The  authors  gave  an  explanation  of  the  new  method  of  treat- 
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ment,  which  had  been  devised  by  them.  This  is  known  as  the 
double  electric  bath  treatment,  which  is  being  employed  with 
remarkable  success  in  lead  works.  The  men  immerse  their 
feet  in  a  bath  of  water  in  which  a  grid  of  aluminum  is  fixed. 
The  hands  are  placed  in  a  similar  bath,  also  containing  an 
aluminum  grid,  and  the  current  from  an  eight  cell  battery 
is  gradually  turned  on.  The  effect  of  the  current  Is  to  ionise 
the  lead  in  the  tissue  of  the  person  treated  and  thus  to  drive 
it  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  with  the  result  that  the  person 
suffering  from  lead  poisoning  shows  no  sign  of  it  after  a  week 
or  two,  while  a  bath  once  or  twice  a  week  prevents  the  lead 
from  settling  in  the  system. 

From  all  the  above  it  can  readily  be  seen,  that  the  outfit 
is  not  very  costly  and  simple  in  its  use  or  application.  It  also 
affords  the  practicing  physician  means  for  curing,  prevent¬ 
ing  or  warding  off  lead  disease  and  in  that  way  rob  part  of 
the  clay  industries  (and  lead  industries  as  well)  of  the  terri¬ 
ble  and  frightful  consequences  of  lead  poisoning. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Will  you  kindly  refer  us  to  some  manufacturer  who  makes 
hand-power  clay  augers?  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  such 
an  advertisement  and  trust  that  you  may  refer  us  to  some 


manufacturer  who  can  supply  our  wants. 

We  want  an  auger  drill  making  a  2-inch  hole  in  our  open 
field.  We  have  no  roof  to  press  against. 

Answer:  In  some  parts  of  the  country  holes  2  to  3  inches 
in  diameter  are  bored  with  a  hand  auger  made  by  welding 


■ 

a  carpenter’s  auger  to  a  rod  or  pipe.  The  auger  works  more 
efficiently  if  the  centering  point  is  cut  off  and  the  tips  are 

(shaped  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  wrench  formed  of  a  plumber’s 
tee  and  two  short  pieces  of  pipe  may  be  used  to  screw  the 
auger  into  the  earth  and  pull  it  out  with  its  load  of  material, 
and  the  rod  may  be  lengthened  by  adding  other  sections  of 
pipe  as  sinking  progresses;  see  Fig.  1. 

Another  much  used  type  of  auger  is  formed  by  making  a 
spiral  coal  of  tire  iron  (steel),  shaping  a  cutting  bit  on  its 
lower  end  and  welding  or  riveting  the  auger  thus  formed  to  a 
joint  of  rod  or  pipe;  see  Fig.  2;  when  going  to  a  depth  of 
25  feet  these  small  augers  are  generally  made  in  two  sections. 
As  the  auger  is  heavy  when  loaded  with  material,  a  windlass 
or  small  derrick  with  pulley  blocks  may  be  used  in  lifting  it, 
and  a  platform  may  also  be  built  from  which  the  auger  can  be 
steadied  and  turned.  In  boring  through  dry  sand  or  other 
loose  deposits,  a  little  water  should  be  poured  into  the  hole 
to  cause  the  material  to  cling  to  the  auger. 

It  is  believed  sufficient  information  is  herein  given  that 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  or  making  what  you 
require. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NOTES  FROM  DIXIE  LAND. 


BRICK  CONCERNS  ABOUT  Memphis 
have  a  good  many  contracts  to  fill  now, 
and  the  summer  building  trade,  while  not 
so  lively  as  in  former  years,  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  being  augmented  by  a  large 
amount  of  remodeling  work  and  consid¬ 
erable  railroad  construction  work  and  a 
certain  amount  of  municipal  business. 

The  Memphis  Brick  Supply  Company,  in  the  Goodwyn  In¬ 
stitute,  has  numerous  local  and  out-of-town  orders  on  hand. 

H.  B.  McKinney,  Exchange  Building,  general  agent  for 
some  of  the  leading  brick  plants  of  the  country,  filled  some 
big  contracts  in  the  spring  and  has  several  large  ones  on  hand 
now. 

The  department  store  of  the  Bry-Block  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany,  at  the  corner  of  North  Main  street  and  Jefferson,  avenue* 
will  be  remodeled  and  made  into  a  building  covering  half  a 
block  after  plans  by  Architect  G.  M.  Shaw.  A  building  on 
Main  street  and  some  wall  changes  and  additions  to  the  rear 
of  brick  will  be  made.  This  is  one  of  the  three  big  stores  of 
the  city. 

Architect  G.  M.  Shaw  has  also  prepared  plans  for  a  two- 
story  brick  and  stone  building,  to  be  erected  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  street,  south  of  Beale  avenue.  The  building  will  be 
50x175  feet  and  will  cost  approximately  $40,000. 

Mr.  Shaw  also  is  drawing  plans  for  a  two  story  brick  and 
stone  residence,  to  •  be  built  in  Stonewall  Place  by  Samuel 
Simon;  cost,  $8,000. 

The  Southern  Railroad  has  let  the  contract  at  Buntyn 
Station,  a  suburb  of  Memphis,  for  the  freight  classification 
yards,  engine  house  and  general  mechanical  shops.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  awarded  to  C.  W.  Lane  &  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who 
were  the  lowest  bidders  in  competition  with  about  twenty- 
five  other  firms. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  is  active  in  construction  matters  now 
which  call  for  large  quantities  of  brick.  Work  is  in  progress 
on  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral,  a  building  that  will  cost 
$80,000.  A  large  city  viaduct  is  to  be  built.  Work  on  tne 
new  City  Hall,  to  cost  not  less  than  $100,000,  is  expected  to 
begin  within  two  months.  A  new  building  for  the  Central 
Methodist  Church  is  also  to  be  built. 

Rev.  H.  P.  Hurt,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  have  built  an 
eighteen-apartment  structure  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue  and  McLean  boulevard,  that  city. 

The  Jefferson  Construction  Company,  of  New  Orleans,  is 
at  work  on  the  preliminaries  for  the  construction  of  a  modern 
Court  House  at  Terra-Aux-Boeufs. 

The  trustees  of  the  Mississippi  Baptist  Hospital,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  just  held  at  Jackson,  awarded  the  contract  for  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  extension  of  their  structural  plant.  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  I.  C.  Garber,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  one  of  the 
most  successful  contractors  in  the  State. 

The  Epworth  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  of  Mem¬ 
phis,  through  the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  W.  Russell,  has  accepted 
plans  of  Architect  John  W.  Gaisford  for  a  $20,000  church 
that  will  be  built  at  Waldran  boulevard  and  Faxon  avenue. 
The  exterior  will  be  of  dark  red  rough  brick,  with  stone  trim¬ 
mings  and  slate  roof. 

Kucher,  Hodges  &  Co.,  engineers,  of  Memphis,  have  drawn 
plans  for  a  two-story  brick  and  hollow  tile  concrete  building, 
to  be  erected  at  Monroe  avenue  and  Lauderdale  street,  for 
Jerome  Parker,  at  a  cost  of  $19,000. 

Jones  &  Harrington,  contractors,  of  Fort  Smith  and  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  are  erecting  a  new  Hotel  Como,  at  the  corner 
of  Market  street  and  Ouachita  avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  for 
Ed  H.  Johnson.  It  is  to  be  fireproof,  with  eighty-seven  rooms. 
It  is  to  be  faced  with  white  and  cream  glazed  brick,  with 
terra  cotta  trimmings,  tile  wainscoting,  etc.  DIXIE. 
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THE  CLAY=WORKER  ADVOCATES  A  NATIONWIDE 
PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN  FOR  STIMULATING 
DEMAND  FOR  BURNED  CLAY  BRICK. 


THE  chief  trouble  with  other  publicity  campaigns  has  been  that  the  individual  manufac¬ 
turer  paid  money  to  a  committee  for  indirect  advertising  and  felt  he  was  not  benefited 
locally.  The  nation-wide  publicity  campaign  we  advocate  is  entirely  different.  You,  Mr. 
Brick  Manufacturer,  are  not  asked  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  work  to  be  done  outside  your 
territory.  We  appeal  to  you  in  your  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  at  large 
to  take  up  this  publicity  campaign  in  your  own  territory,  work  for  your  own  welfare,  but 
consistently  with  a  general  publicity  boom  all  over  the  country.  You  are  responsible  for 
your  own  local  business  condition.  The  more  you  boost  your  own  product  in  your  own 
locality,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  and  the  better  the  price.  Each  manufacturer  is  asked 
to  cover  his  territory  thoroughly  after  the  fashion  suggested  below,  using  the  slogan,  “Build 
with  Brick,”  so  that  the  desired  national  effect  will  be  assured.  The  advertisement  appearing 
on  the  next  page  has  been  highly  complimented  by  the  trade  in  general,  and  we  have  been 
advised  by  firms  in  many  different  parts  of  the  country  that  they  will  begin  at  once  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  their  cities,  using  this  advertisement  in  the  manner  suggested.  You 
should  join  them  in  this  splendid  movement.  Study  the  proposition  from  A  to  Z.  It  is 
worthy  of  your  closest  attention  and  most  active  support.  If  you  do  your  part,  this  will  be 
the  result — you  will  be  spending  a  small  amount  of  money  for  your  own  business  in  your  own 
city,  town  or  county  in  an  effective  way,  increasing  your  business  to  what  it  should  be  and 
at  the  same  time  helping  in  a  national  boost.  Write  us  for  detailed  information  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  Let  us  add  your  name  to  the  list  of  boosters. 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK. 


PRACTICALLY  of  even  date  with  the  publication  of  the 
May  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker,  carrying  the  strong  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  slogan,  “Build  with  Brick,”  there  came  an 
echo  from  the  past  in  the  form  of  a  clipping  from  the  Detroit 
“Free  Press,”  the  headline  of  which  reads,  “Build  of  Brick, 
Slogan  of  Ages,  Vogue  of  Today.” 

Under  this  headline  there  is  an  article  about  the  brick  in¬ 
dustry  in  Detroit,  which  starts  off  by  calling  attention  to  an 
old  saying  that,  if  you  want  to  build  well,  you  should  build 
with  brick,  and  that  this  applies  to  every  kind  of  structure, 
from  the  small  house  to  the  monster  store,  office  or  factory. 

Build  with  brick  is  a  truism  that  is  practically  as  old  as 
history.  One  of  the  stories  of  ancient  times  has  it  that,  be¬ 
fore  the  flood,  the  chosen  people  were  inspired  to  write  the 
story  of  their  race  and  religion  in  baked  clay  tablets,  and  they 
would  be  preserved  against  the  ravages  of  time.  We  know, 
anyway,  that  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  history,  when 


people  wanted  to  build  well,  they  built  with  brick.  Not  only 
were  the  houses  in  the  ancient  cities  built  of  brick,  but  in 
later  days,  when  the  feudal  lords  built  their  castles  and 
castle  walls,  brick  was  the  important  material,  as  it  was 
still  later  in  the  building  of  ducal  palaces  and  manor  housse 
and  modest  homes  standing  today,  gray  with  age,  testifying 
to  the  fact  that  build  with  brick  has  been  a  truism  as  far 
back  as  people  have  been  building  for  permanency. 

So  there  is  no  new  and  remarkable  fact  to  drive  home  in 
connection  with  the  superiority  of  brick.  The  new  thing  about 
the  present  proposition  is  the  idea  of  so  impressing  the  “build- 
with-brick”  idea  upon  the  public  that  everybody  will  be  asking 
about  it  and  will  think  of  it  when  the  time  comes  to  build. 
It  is  a  matter  that  can  be  properly  impressed  with  the  fewest 
words,  because  all  that  is  needed  is  enough  signboards  and 
posters  staring  the  public  in  the  face  with  the  three  words, 
“Build  with  Brick,”  on  them.  If  we  can  get  them  posted  up 
conspicuously  enough  and  thick  enough  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  there  won’t  be  much  in  the  way  of  argu¬ 
ment  called  for.  This  of  itself  will  arouse  the  interest  and 
impress  the  importance  of  brick  for  building  operations.  For 
that  matter,  people  have  been  impressed  with  the  superiority 
of  brick  through  all  ages,  for  always  in  every  age  brick  has 
been  looked  upon  and  spoken  of  as  the  highest  ideal  in  build¬ 
ing  operations.  Practically,  the  only  thing  that  has  prevented 
more  of  it  being  used  right  along  has  been  an  idea  in  the 
public  mind  that' only  the  rich  and  powerful  can  afford  to 
build  with  brick.  We  know  better  than  that  now,  and  it  is 
the  mission  of  the  brick  manufacturers  to  spread  this  informa- 
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UILD  l  BRIC 

THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL 

MAKES  THE  STRUCTURE  BEAUTIFUL. 
NO  PAINTING.  NO  COST  FOR  REPAIRS. 
FIRE  PROOF.  TIME  PROOF.  WEATHER  PROOF. 
COOL  IN  SUMMER.  WARM  IN  WINTER. 


The  above  miniature  advertisement  has  been  highly  complimented  by  the  trade  in  general 
their  intention  of  using  this  on  a  14x22,  three-ply  tack  card,  same  to  be  placed  on  wagons,  buildings,  telephone  poles,  etc., 

as  suggested. 


tion  throughout  the  building  world — that  in  the  matter  of  cost 
people  can  afford  brick  for  even  the  modest  homes. 

The  first  and  important  thing  in  this  connection  is  to  keep 
everlastingly  dinning  into  the  minds  of  the  people  the  idea 
that  they  should  build  with  brick,  until  they  just  simply  can  t 
get  away  from  it  and  will  come  to  the  brick  man  or  the 
dealer  and  make  inquiries  as  to  the  cost  and  various  offerings 
in  the  way  of  brick  to  build  with. 

The  quickest,  easiest  and  most  simple  proposition  to  this 
end  is  that  which  was  set  forth  in  some  detail  in  the  Clay- 
Worker  last  month.  Get  the  slogan,  “Build  with  Brick”  to 
staring  people  in  the  eye  from  all  sides  and  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  can  be  done  at  less  cost  than  through  any  other 
channel,  and  if  everybody  will  take  a  hand  in  it,  it  can  be 
made  into  the  biggest  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  the 
building  brick  industry  through  all  the  ages  of  its  history. 

To  make  it  impressive  and  as  effective  as  it  should  be 
calls  for  concerted  action,  for  everybody  to  do  what  they  are 
going  to  do  along  this  line  at  the  same  time  or  practically 
so,  that  the  whole  country  may  be  impressed  with  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  brick  for  a  place  in  building  operations.  Con¬ 
certed  action  is  not  only  more  effective  than  individual  action 
on  the  public  itself,  but  it  is  inspiring  to  tfcose  participating 
in  it.  If  you  who  are  reading  this  know  that  everybody  else 
in  every  part  of  the  country  is  going  to  put  up  signs  and 
posters  with  “Build  with  Brick”  on  them,  so  conspicuously 
shown  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  you  will  feel  inspired  to 


get  busy  right  away  and  do  the  same  thing.  The  problem  of 
the  moment  is  to  find  out  about  this  very  thing,  and  the  find¬ 
ing  out  and  the  distribution  of  this  information  is  the  mission 
that  the  Clay-Worker  has  set  about  performing.  Through 
these  columns  you  can  tell  what  you  think  about  it  and  what 
you  intend  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  read  about  w hat 
others  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  intending  to  do,  and 
in  this  manner  get  both  information  and  inspiration.  Already 
we  have  suggested  August  1  as  the  time  to  work  to,  and  all 
get  ready  and  get  signs  and  posters  up  by  that  time,  so  that 
they  will  be  appearing  practically  simultaneously  all  over 
the  country.  Does  this  strike  you  as  about  the  right  time? 
Will  you  be  ready,  and  how  many  signs  and  posters  will  you 
put  up  in  your  community? 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 
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HOW  TO  ADVERTISE  DIRECT  THE 
PEOPLE  YOU  WANT 
TO  REACH. 


By  Mansur  B.  Oakes. 


Every  locality  has  its  own  peculiar  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vertising — 

And  taking  advantage  of  local  conditions  is  of  immense 
importance  in  getting  results. 

Take  this  into  consideration  when  you  start  out  to  do  the 
thing  right  and  to  get  the  most  effective  publicity  at  the 
least  expense. 

THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  AT  LEAST  EXPENSE— 

That  is  efficiency  in  a  nutshell. 

And  if  that  thought  is  kept  in  mind  it  will  save  bags  of 
gold — make  bags  of  gold — and  prevent  a  good  many  business 
heartaches. 

In  the  very  first  place,  make  sure  that  you  are  ready  to 
“cash  in”  on  the  advertising — 

That  you  and  your  associates  are  ready  to  give  all  the 
information  desired;  that  you  are  prepared  to  talk  to  men 
on  their  personal  problems;  prepared  to  give  upright,  honest 
advice  that  will  lead  you  to  be  enthusiastic  about  brick  when 
brick  is  best  and  that  will  lead  you  to  advise  lumber  or  con¬ 
crete  if  lumber  or  concrete  would  be  better  than  bricks. 

Get  ready  to  advise,  to  advertise  and  to  live  NOW.  To¬ 


morrow  is  a  false  hope  with  which  we  cheat  ourselves  from 
infancy  to  old  age. 

Today  is  wonderful  in  opportunities;  the  only  tomorrow 
that  is  ours  lies  beyond  the  river  of  life. 

Concentrate! 

The  people  who  can  be  influenced  to  buy  bricks  must 
have  money. 

So  advertise  to  them. 

It  is  true  that  educational  advertising  now  will  affect  the 
coming  generation  of  buyers  who  today  may  have  no  money. 

But  don’t  count  too  much  on  the  future — on  general  re¬ 
sults.  The  kind  of  advertising,  as  a  rule,  that  makes  bank 
balances  is  the  kind  that  helps  sell  things  today  and  that  at 
the  same  time  builds  for  future  business. 

Where  do  the  people  with  money  to  spend  for  bricks  cir¬ 
culate — and  what  mediums  circulate  before  them? 

You  get  the  answers  in  the  fact  that  they  walk  and  ride 
in  the  pleasant  parts  of  town;  they  go  out  into  the  country; 
they  look  at  building  lots  and  new  subdivisions;  they  read  the 
more  substantial  newspapers  and  they  attend  the  best  places 
of  amusement. 
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They  appreciate  beauty  and  art. 

They  applaud  enterprise. 

Suppose  that  four-fifths  of  the  buying  power  of  your  com¬ 
munity  is  to  be  found  in  one-half  its  area.  (The  percentage 
may  not  hold  good,  but  the  idea  doubtless  does.) 

Then  map  out  the  district  that  has  money  to  spend  and 
plan  a  little  campaign  in  it.  Make  an  actual  map. 

When  you  send  out  a  load  of  bricks,  tell  the  driver  to  go 
out  and  over  such  and  such  streets — covering  as  much  of 
the  good  territory  as  he  can  without  going  out  of  his  way. 

And  make  the  sides  of  the  wagon  tell  a  story: 


KING  BRICK  CO. 

Bricks  Made  5,600  Years  Ago  Are 
Still  in  Use. 


On  building  sites,  within  the  district  outlined,  and  espe¬ 
cially  near  new  additions,  put  up  attractive  panels: 

Durability  is  not  the  only  thing  desired  in  a  home — per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  beauty  and  convenience 
come  first. 

Building  a  home  is  a  big  question — more  hours  of  thought 
are  given  to  the  details  of  a  $2,000.00  bungalow  than  to  a 
$20,000.00  factory. 

And  people  want  to  build  right — they  want  the  experience 
of  others: 

Make  the  advertising  decisive  and  bold — always,  of  course, 
within  the  facts  and  not  so  wonderful  that  it  won’t  be  be¬ 
lieved. 

To  follow:  Street  Car  Cards,  Movie  Slides,  Newspaper 
Adv.,  Factory  Adv. 


INCREASE  IN  HARD  ROOFING. 


For  some  years  now  the  Clay  Worker  has  been  persistently 
plugging  at  the  roofing  tile  interests  to  push  their  product 
and  increase  the  sale,  pointing  out  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
spreading  out  in  this  industry  and  developing  a  much  larger 
consumption. 

This  argument  is  being  well  supported  now  by  facts  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  from  other  sources. 
Taking  a  specific  instance  from  the  Geological  Survey,  we 
have  in  the  report  for  1912  an  increase  in  slate  production. 
This  is  plainly  a  case  of  increase  call  for  slate  roofing. 
There  was  produced  in  1912  slate  to  the  value  of  $6,043,318. 
Of  this  total,  $4,636,185  worth  was  roofing  slate.  In  other 
words,  the  biggest  part  of  the  slate  business  is  in  roofing 
material,  and  the  increase  in  the  use  and  production  of  slate 
means  that  the  country  is  not  only  ripe  for  but  is  actually 
seeking  for  hard,  durable  roofing  material. 

Another  evidence  of  this  same  thing  is  found  in  that 
the  cement  people  have  been  able  to  develop  a  trade  in  the 
cement  tile,  and  the  asbestos  and  composition  roofing  people 
have  been  making  capital  out  of  the  same  idea  by  boosting 
their  products  in  shingle  and  tile  form  as  an  everlasting 
roofing  material. 

Properly  burned  clay  roofing  tile  is  the  best  material  for 
this  purpose,  just  as  properly  burned  clay  products  are  the 
best  for  general  structural  purposes.  Clay  roofing  tile  is 
making  progress,  too.  About  the  only  fault  that  can  be 
found  with  it  is  that  it  is  not  making  as  rapid  progress  as  it 
should,  considering  the  favorable  conditions  for  extension  in 
this  line.  The  roofing  field  is  ripe  for  wonderful  development 
in  burned  clay  roofing  tile,  and  we  hope  the  manufacturers 
and  others  interested  in  this  line  of  product  will  arouse  them¬ 
selves  and  get  into  the  game  with  more  push  and  energy 
than  ever  before,  and  keep  at  it  so  aggressively  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  we  may  be  able  to  chronicle  clay 
roofing  tile  as  leading  the  procession  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality. 
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A  SUGGESTION 

TO  PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS 


We  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  an  extensive  nation-wide  publicity 
campaign  in  behalf  of  the  paving  brick  interests.  The  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  has  been  doing  excellent  work  along 
publicity  lines.  It  will  surely  back  us  up  in  urging  the  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  to  join  this  publicity  campaign  for  paving  brick. 

Why  not  boost  your  game  for  all  you  are  worth,  and  in  a  practical, 
inexpensive  way?  How  about  plastering  the  route  of  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way  and  the  National  Old  Trails  Road  with  “Pave  with  Brick’'  posters 
and  placards.  Educate  the  farmers  and  people  living  along  these  road¬ 
ways  as  to  the  value  of  paving  brick,  so  they  will  demand  that  only 
paving  brick  be  used.  Why  not  use  Pave  With  Brick  as  your  slogan 
and  work  with  us  in  a  general  campaign?  It  will  help  both  the  build¬ 
ing  and  paving  brick  trades,  for  the  farmer  once  imbued  with  the 
BUILD  WITH  BRICK  and  PAVE  WITH  BRICK  idea,  will  use 
clay  products  extensively  for  his  houses,  buildings,  silos,  etc.  Write  us 
your  opinion  and  intention. 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  A  VITRIFIED  BRICK  ROAD. 


By  Will  P.  Blair.* 


WHAT  IS  the  economy  of  a  brick  road?  By  what 
shall  it  be  measured?  Shall  it  be  measured  by 
comparison  with  other  roads  or  with  roads  built 
of  other  materials,  or  shall  it  be  reckoned  upon  its  own  merits 
separate  and  apart  from  any  comparison? 

Comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious,  and  are,  therefore,  in¬ 
terpreted  as  coming  within  a  class  of  criticism,  knocking  and 
fault  finding  that  to  some  seem  objectionable. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  relative  merit  of  paving  mate¬ 
rial  ought  to  be  brought  out  by  the  sharpest  kind  of  contrast. 
Unquestionably,  in  the  discussion  of  pavements  and  their 


of  the  extraordinary  influence  that  is  brought  to  bear  by 
agents  and  salesmen  interested  in  effecting  the  use  of  their 
material  upon  a  road  for  which  it  has  no  adaptation  whatever, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  may  have  its  logical  and  proper 
place  as  a  road  building  material.  A  road  built  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  may  answer  very  well  for  a  lighter  or  infrequent  traffic, 
which  will  not  answer  at  all  for  heavier  traffic. 

It  is  likewise  true  that  an  unnecessary  expense  is  some¬ 
times  incurred  because  the  enthusiasm,  influence  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  a  salesman  has  affected  the  use  of  a  road  mate¬ 
rial  that  was  much  beyond  its  economical  requirements. 


Cleveland-Akron  road  Vitrified  brick  highway  on  the  road  between  Hudson  and  Akron,  Ohio.  This 
picture  wit  “ken  between Darrowville  and  Stowes  Corners.  The  brick  laid  to  the  one  s.de  ot  the  road 
are  parallel  with  a  road  of  natural  earth. 


worth,  had  they  heretofore  been  considered  in  such  meetings 
as  this  and  through  the  columns  of  papers  that  are  devoted 
to  road  and  street  building  upon  .their  relative  worth,  the 
public  would  by  this  time  have  been  saved  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars.  Much  of  the  money  that  has  been 
wasted  in  experiments  would  have  been  saved  by  the  force 
and  influence  of  a  discriminating  reason  and  sound  judgment. 

If  a  paving  material  possesses  worth,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  public  should  know  it.  If  a  paving  material  is  un¬ 
worthy  in  any  way,  the  truth  is  worth  more  to  the  public 
now  than  a  season  of  repentance  in  sack  cloth  and  ashes. 

The  public  not  only  suffers  a  loss  on  account  of  the  truth 
being  withheld,  but  suffers  as  great  a  loss  perhaps  on  account 


There  is  involved  in  the  economy  of  a  road: 

Its  first  cost. 

Its  use. 

Its  up-keep. 

These  elements  of  economy  bear  a  close  and  distinct  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  Each  must  sustain  a  harmony  of  rela¬ 
tionship  with  all  combined. 

The  cost,  therefore,  must  be  commensurate  with  its  use 
and  its  use  must  be  sufficient  to  justify  its  up-keep.  Its  up¬ 
keep  must  be  within  bounds  justifying  its  maintenance. 

There  are  other  elements  in  the  matter  of  road  economy 
that  must  be  considered.  The  effect  of  the  road  itself  upon 
abutting  property,  whether  detrimental  or  injurious, 
effect  upon  its  users  in  a  way  that  pertains  to  their  comfort 

and  pleasure. 

Whether  or  not  the  time  has  come  when  the  official 


♦Paper  read  before  the  first  Canadian  and  International 
Good  Roads  Congress  held  at  Montreal,  May  18-23,  1914. 
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charged  with  responsibility  shall  assert  his  professional 
judgment;  whether  the  time  has  come  when  data  that  ought 
to  constitute  the  basis  of  that  judgment  will  be  supplied  and 
used  both  as  to  the  grade  quality  of  the  improvement  and 
the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  subjected,  is  doubtless  a  question, 
because  neither  is  done. 

Whether  all  pavements  that  are  offered  to  the  public  are 
established  in  their  proper  economical  place  or  not  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  doubtful. 

Aside  from  quality,  aside  from  cost  and  maintenance,  local 
supply  of  that  which  may  be  used  is  necessarily  a  matter  to 
be  considered  and  a  feature  that  must  affect  very  seriously 
the  economy  of  any  road  improvements.  Good  judgment, 
therefore,  will  often  select  a  road  material  by  the  weight  of 
such  consideration  that  otherwise  would  not  be  chosen. 

The  abstract  actual  cost,  use  and  maintenance  cannot  be 


the  full  measure  of  economy.  But  the  greatest  element  affect¬ 
ing  the  economy  of  any  road  is  strange  to  say,  the  very  one 
that  is  least  taken  into  account,  and  that  is  its  out  of  repair 
condition.  That  road  that  calls  for  the  most  frequent  repairs 
is  the  road  that  is  most  likely  to  be  out  of  repair  and  it  is 
the  road  that  in  the  sum  of  lapses  of  time  in  which  it  is  out 
of  repair  aggregates  a  total  detraction  from  the  road’s  worth 
which  by  the  lesser  load  hauled,  the  broken  spring,  the  in¬ 
jured  horse,  the  extra  wear  and  tear  of  the  vehicle,  if  con¬ 
verted  into  dollars,  would  often  equal  in  a  short  period  of 
time  the  entire  original  cost  of  the  material. 

I  would  impress  and  emphasize  this  feature  of  road  eco¬ 
nomics.  When  a  road  is  out  of  repair  your  road  investment 
is  bearing  no  interest.  The  road  as  a  whole  is  only  as  good 
as  its  worst  portion,  even  the  rule  of  averages  will  not  apply. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  inverse  ratio,  the  road  approaches  its 


Linwood  avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  East  71st  street  to  East  79th  street.  Photographs  of  Lin- 
wood  avenue  are  being  sought  by  city  engineers  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  who  look  upon  this  par¬ 
ticular  tree-lined  thoroughfare,  with  its  wide  walks  and  lawns,  as  being  pretty  nearly  perfect. 


applied  rigidly  in  all  cases.  The  economy  of  any  road  mate¬ 
rial  cannot  and  must  not  be  judged  alone.  It  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  it  is  affected  by  the  manner  and  method  by  which 
that  material  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  road.  But 
the  reasonable  maximum  worth  which  is  only  reached  by  the 
manner  and  method  of  construction  may  be  and  should  be 
assumed,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  possible 'excuse  for 
constructing  a  road  out  of  any  material  that  is  at  all  worthy 
of  consideration  in  any  way  except  that  which  will  render  a 
service  approaching  a  maximum  of  its  possibilities.  We  can¬ 
not  fairly  approach  the  subject  of  economy  of  any  road  mate¬ 
rial  except  on  such  assumption,  and  we  will  not  deal  with  our 
special  subject  of  brick  road  economy  except  in  this  manner. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  understand  something  of 
what  is  required  in  manner  and  method  of  construction  in 
order  to  properly  understand  its  cost. 

Cost  of  construction  and  cost  of  repair  and  all  else  is  not 


maximum  worth  as  repairs  are  eliminated.  The  road,  there¬ 
fore,  from  which  repairs  are  practically  eliminated  is  the 
real  economic  road,  provided  only  that  the  traffic  passing  over 
it  meets  in  a  reasonable  toll  charge  the  interest  on  its  cost. 

This  leads  to  the  proper  differentiation  as  to  the  choice  of 
the  road  and  the  amount  of  its  cost.  The  expenditure  for  any 
road  is  justified  so  long  as  the  amount  of  tonnage  passing 
over  it  will  aggregate  a  toll  equal  to  a  reasonable  interest 
charge  thereon.  To  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  such  a  sum,  it 
represents  a  profit  to  the  user.  I  may  inject  that  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  poor  roads  exact  a  larger  toll 
than  good  ones  should  or  will  if  we  ever  reach  a  time  when 
our  roads  are  intelligently  built. 

This  continued  cry  for  maintenance  is  all  right  so  long  as 
it  is  made  in  good  faith,  but  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
behind  much  of  it  stands  the  father  of  the  suggestion  whose 
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interest  urges  the  building  of  a  road  that  will  need  con¬ 
tinued  repair. 

With  a  just  appreciation  of  all  these  things  by  which  the 
economy  of  a  road  is  measured,  where  does  the  brick  road 
belong? 

If  we  properly  understand  how  a  block  stone  road  should 
be  constructed  in  order  to  attain  its  highest  efficiency  and 
best  service,  we  must  accord  it  a  place,  perhaps  the  first 
place,  as  affording  the  best  economy  for  roads  and  streets, 
subject  to  heaviest  and  most  severe  traffic. 

I  regret  to  state  that  the  elements  of  economy  that  are 
combined  in  a  properly  constructed  stone  block  road  are 
known  to  too  few  road  builders  in  this  or  our  own  country, 
and  when  you  begin  to  enumerate  them  many  a  man  will 
regard  your  assertions  with  suspicion.  The  writer  recalls  the 
shock  with  which  his  assertion  was  received  by  a  well-known 
engineer  to  the  effect  that  the  noise  resulting  from  the  use 
of  a  properly  constructed  block  stone  road  was  much  less  than 
that  which  was  common  to  roads  of  certain  other  materials. 
The  lack  of  appreciation  in  this  respect  was  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  engineer  in  question  had  had  no  experience 
with  a  properly  constructed  block  stone  road. 

The  place  here  given  to  a  block  stone  road  will  not  be 
supported  by  assertions  or  any  detail  of  testimony.  This 
should  be  done  primarily  by  the  people  commercially  and 
particularly  interested  in  block  stone  pavements,  and  it  is 
surprising  that,  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned, 
they  (the  block  stone  people)  do  not  understand,  at  least, 
they  do  not  advocate,  the  best  use  of  their  own  product.  This 
concession,  which,  I  confess,  puts  the  use  of  stone  block 
within  somewhat  narrow  limits,  the  use  of  vitrified  brick  is 
properly  placed  within  the  larger  limits  of  the  excessively 
used  highways  and  important  thoroughfares  of  the  country. 
Such  roads  are  to  be  found  from  points  where  travel  converges 
and  terminates  at  large  centers  of  distribution.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  such  roads  as  connect  up  centers  of  trade  and  popula¬ 
tion — in  other  words,  the  main  market  roads  and  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  country. 

The  original  cost  of  a  brick  road  is  not  necessarily  exces¬ 
sive.  The  cost  of  grading,  drainage,  bridging  and  the  entire 
preparation  for  placing  thereon  the  artificial  foundation  and 
wearing  surface  should  be  alike  for  all  types  and  is,  therefore, 
no  more  expensive  for  a  brick  road  than  is  required  for  the 
least  expensive  type  of  wearing  surface.  This  necessary  prep¬ 
aration  in  the  case  of  a  brick  road  bears  a  feature  of  economy 
that  is  well  worth  while  to  mention.  It  is  not  readily  injured, 
either  from  wear  or  tear  or  from  any  character  of  climatic 
influences.  It  is  likely  to  remain  intact.  With  the  brick 
wearing  surface  placed  upon  it,  ample  protection  for  the 
durability  of  all  the  work  incident  to  such  preparation  is 
afforded. 

A  curb  for  a  brick  highway  is  not  necessary.  A  small 
upper  lug  built  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  concrete  founda¬ 
tion,  the  height  of  the  depth  of  the  sand  cushion,  is  all  that 
is  necessary. 

The  concrete  foundation,  if  used,  must  be  made  entirely 

[smooth,  conforming  to  the  grade  of  the  finished  street.  Even 
a  concrete  foundation  is  not  essential  in  case  the  subgrade 
contains  much  sand  and  gravel,  enabling  a  complete,  ready 
and  perfect  drainage.  The  ideal  condition  is  a  dry  sub-base. 
A  concrete  foundation,  however,  is  advisable  in  most  in¬ 
stances  throughout  Canada,  where  we  naturally  expect  a 
considerable  season  of  low  temperature.  Over  this  founda¬ 
tion,  whether  of  natural  soil  or  concrete,  must  be  placed  a 

(cushion  of  sand  to  a  uniform  depth  of  1%  to  2  inches,  thor¬ 
oughly  and  evenly  compressed,  upon  which  to  place  the  brick. 
The  interstices  of  the  brick  must  be  filled  from  the  sand 
cushion  full  and  flush  with  the  top,  a  mixture,  applied  as  a 
fluid,  of  the  best  quality  of  Portland  cement  and  fine  sharp 
sand  in  proportion  of  one  to  one,  the  setting  of  which  shall 


be  protected  from  use,  uneven  temperature  and  destructive 
weather  elements  until  completely  set. 

The  details  by  and  under  which  the  construction  is  at¬ 
tained  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  by  addressing  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cost  and  carriage  of  paving  brick  at  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  varies  approximately  from  75  cents  to 
$1.25  per  square  yard.  If  constructed  as  stated,  with  a  quality 
of  vitrified  brick,  purchasable  at  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  points  in  the  United  States,  figured  and  built  as  indi¬ 
cated  herein  at  cost  and  reasonable  profit,  what  has  the 
public  received  in  exchange  for  its  money?  A  public  high¬ 
way  at  a  cost  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  excessive,  the  up¬ 
keep  of  which  at  least  next  to  or  equal  to  that  of  a  properly 
constructed  granite  surface,  covering  a  long  period  of  years, 
subject  to  the  most  insignificant  repairs,  if  any  at  all.  As 
to  use,  a  highway  surface  that,  like  the  old-time  reputed 
Scotch  rye,  grows  better  with  age.  Its  traction  resistance  is 
at  a  minimum,  its  load  bearing  strength  at  a  maximum. 

Such  a  road  originates  no  dust.  Offal  and  droppings  are 
fanned  by  traffic  to  either  side  of  the  roadway  before  ground 
into  dust.  Abutting  property  owners  in  no  wise  suffer  any 
inconvenience  and  the  general  freedom  from  dust  makes 
travel  a  delight.  Slipping  of  horses  and  skidding  of  automo¬ 
biles  is  most  rare.  Such  roads  are  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort 
to  the  footman.  Its  sanitary  condition  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  future  economy  to  the  province  or  state  as  a  whole 
is  readily  seen  in  the  near  distant  future.  The  combination 
afforded  in  the  quick  and  frequent  movement  of  products  and 
convenience  to  the  traveler  that  is  to  be  found  in  such 
roads  will  be  found  to  surpass  the  present  so-called  inter- 
urban  roads  of  the  day.  The  economy  declared  herein  is  not 
founded  upon  theory.  Neither  is  it  based  upon  experimental 
roads  of  three,  four,  five  eight  or  even  ten  years  in  use.  The 
evidence  is  beyond  dispute. 

The  main  street  of  Belleville,  East  St.  Louis,  Alton  and 
Danville,  Ill.;  Terre  Haute,  Brazil,  Richmond,  Anderson, 
Frankfort  and  Lebanon,  Ind.;  the  main  street  of  Portsmouth, 
Chillicothe,  Sandusky  and  Conneaut,  Ohio,  is  brick  paved. 
All  of  these  streets  have  more  than  an  average  life  of  twenty 
years.  In  Cleveland  and  other  large  cities,  many  brick 
streets,  including  such  streets  as  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  Mentor, 
Buhrer,  Holmden  and  Lexington  avenues  have  pavements 
whose  average  life  exceeds  that  of  twelve  years. 

There  are  hundreds  of  streets  to  be  found  through  the 
above  mentioned  towns  that  have  been  in  use  exceeding  ten 
years,  every  one  and  all  of  which  have  not  called  for  a  penny 
of  repair  due  to  wear  and  tear.  It  is  true  cuts  and  openings 
that  have  been  made  in  the  pavements  have  been  repaired 
first  class  in  most  instances,  and  in  some  instances  these  cuts 
and  openings  have  been  carelessly  repaired  and  have  impaired 
somewhat  the  quality  of  the  street,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  sufficient  wear  and  tear  from  traffic  uses  of  these 
streets  which  have  called  for  any  repair  whatever.  Not  a 
single  one  of  the  streets  referred  to  above  but  that  bears 
every  evidence  of  continued  life  and  service  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  traffic  upon 
these  streets  at  the  least  calculation  is  twice  that  of  any 
traffic  that  is  borne  upon  any  part  of  the  country  highways 
of  the  main  market  or  inter-county  system.  The  burden  of 
wear  and  tear  is  thus  reduced  one-half  in  its  application  to 
county  highways.  The  expectant  durability  for  brick  paved 
country  highways  is  therefore  twice  that  of  the  heavier  city 
traffic. 

In  the  face  of  this  unquestioned  evidence  the  life  of  a 
brick  roadway  can  be  estimated  to  be  much  beyond  that  of  a 
generation.  The  maximum  worth  of  such  a  street  or  road 
is  attained  by  reason  of  its  continued  good  condition.  It  is 
never  out  of  commission;  nor  out  of  repair  condition;  a  condi- 
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tion  satisfactory  for  use  away  and  beyond  a  place  in  road 
economy.  Such  a  road  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  road  of 
other  material  has  ever  approached  it. 

It  is  this  kind  of  indisputable  evidence  that  has  influenced 
the  governors  of  states  like  New  York,  Ohio  and  Iowa,  in  the 
interest  of  this  great  public  welfare  question,  to  set  the  seal 
of  approval  for  the  use  of  vitrified  brick  for  roadway  purposes. 
They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  for  means  at  the  hands  of 
their  respective  legislatures  for  the  state  to  share  in  their 
manufacture.  It  is  a  practical  common  sense  way  to  con¬ 
serve  the  economy  of  state  expenditures  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  one  that  the  writer 
believes  will  not  only  meet  the  approval  of  our  people,  but 
he  firmly  believes  that,  when  these  durable,  practical  roads 
are  brought  into  a  more  common  use,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
they  are  serving  their  place  in  the  economy  of  civilization  and 
public  welfare  equal  to  that  degree  of  efficiency  now  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  steam  railroads  of  the  country.  In  such  serv¬ 
ice  the  economy  of  a  brick  road  will  be  regarded  as  un¬ 
surpassed. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EXPERIMENT  IN  MAKING  AND 
USING  PAVING  BRICK. 


New  York  is  to  try  the  experiment  of  state-paved  brick 
roadways,  with  brick  being  made  in  a  state  plant,  operated  by 
convicts.  A  new  law  to  this  effect,  advoated  by  Governor 
Glynn  and  passed  by  what  is  termed  as  the  Murtaugh  Bill, 
appropriates  $75,000  for  the  erection  of  a  state-paving  brick 
plant. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  Clay-Worker  for  April  that 
Governor  Glynn  was  strong  for  brick-paved  highways.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject,  before  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  pointed  out  that,  while  macadam  roads  are  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  matter  of  first  cost,  they  are  much  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  brick-paved  roadways  when  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  taken  into  consideration.  According  to  his  figures,  the 
annual  cost  of  upkeep  on  a  macadam  road  is  $6,000  per  mile; 
and  there  is  a  rebuilding  cost  of  $10,000  every  ten  years.  As 
compared  to  this,  the  upkeep  of  brick-paved  highways  is  only 
nominal,  consequently,  while  brick  highways  cost  the  most  in 
the  beginning,  they  are  economical  roadways  in  service. 

This  New  York  experiment  of  securing  brick-paved  road¬ 
ways  by  building  its  own  paving  brick  plant  and  employing 
convict  labor  will  very  likely  meet  with  lots  of  approval,  and, 
likewise,  lots  of  objection.  Already  the  people  of  the  state 
are  more  or  less  divided  on  the  subject.  Some  contend  that 
the  proposition  means  a  waste  of  money,  while  others  just  as 
strongly  advocate  the  spending  of  $50,000,000  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  to  the  end  that  the  state  may  have  permanent  roadways 
that  it  can  be  proud  of. 

Those  who  object  to  the  proposition  on  the  theory  of  the 
first  cost  involved  are  in  the  wrong,  because,  if  the  work  of 
building  is  properly  administered,  brick-paved  highways  will 
prove  economical  in  the  end. 

The  points  of  objection  that  are  most  open  to  argument 
are  those  of  using  convict  labor,  of  undertaking  to  make  their 
own  paving  brick  instead  of  buying  them  from  an  experienced 
brick  manufacturer  who  is  in  a  position  to  supply  a  depend¬ 
able  product  right  along.  There  are  two  classes  of  objection 
that  will  come  in  here — one  on  the  part  of  the  labor  element 
to  the  employment  of  convict  labor,  and  to  make  a  product  in 
competition  with  other  laborers;  the  other  objection  being 
that  of  paving  brick  men  who  naturally  feel  that  an  experi¬ 
enced  brick  manufacturer,  who  specializes  in  the  paving  brick 
business,  is  in  better  shape  to  supply  a  dependable  paving 
brick  product  than  can  be  made  by  the  state  in  a  new  plant 
with  inexperienced  labor.  The  paving  brick  manufacturers 
and  the  workmen  employed  in  their  plants  might  well  urge 
that  the  state  employ  its  convicts  in  the  labor  of  grading  and 


road  building  and  in  handling  the  brick  and  other  material 
and  leave  the  work  of  brickmaking  for  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  line  and  have  spent  time  and  money  learn¬ 
ing  the  business.  It  might  even  be  better  if  the  state  insists 
upon  using  convicts  for  the  brickmaking  as  well  as  the  brick¬ 
laying,  for  the  state  to  hire  its  convict  labor  out  to  some  brick 
manufacturer  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages  and  buy  brick  from  the 
manufacturer. 

However  this  all  may  be,  and  whatever  arguments  pro  and 
con  may  be  offered  about  the  New  York  supplement,  there  is 
one  thing  pretty  sure  to  come  out  of  it  and  that  is  a  wider 
public  acquaintance  with  and  a  better  general  knowledge  of 
brick  paved  roadways.  There  is  some  question  as  to  what  it 
may  establish  in  the  way  of  cost  of  construction  of  such  road¬ 
ways.  It  is  a  well-known  and  one  might  say  a  notorious  fact 
that  practically  all  construction  work  undertaken  by  state  and 
national  government  proves  costly  as  compared  to  the  doing  of 
the  same  work  by  private  individuals  or  business  corporations. 
Some  lay  the  fault  to  graft  and  others  blame  the  cumbersome 
machinery  of  governmental  administration  and  execution. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  undertakings  of  this 
kind,  supervised  and  paid  for  by  governments,  are  always 
more  costly  than  those  built  by  private  capital  or  good  busi¬ 
ness  corporations.  For  this  reason  it  is  doubtful  if  the  New 
York  road  building  experiment  will  be  an  example  in  the  way 
of  economical  brick  road  building. 

Whether  or  not  the  roads  are  built  cheaply  though  is  not 
as  important  to  the  paving  brick  industry  as  that  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  properly  built  and  will  be  good  examples  of 
well  paved  brick  roadways.  If  they  do  their  work  well,  fol¬ 
lowing  specifications  such  as  Secretary  Blair,  of  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Association  recommends  from  experience  as 
being  best,  the  result  should  at  least  prove  a  boost  for  brick 
paved  highways  in  the  matter  of  quality  and  service,  for  once 
they  are  properly  built  they  should  stand  for  many  years  with 
practically  no  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs.  Whether  or  not 
they  cost  more  than  they  should  is  a  matter  that  is  of  some 
importance  but  not  so  much  as  the  matter  of  having  them 
properly  built.  A  poorly  built  roadway,  like  a  poorly  paved 
street,  is  the  greatest  handicap  to  the  progress  of  this  work. 
Likewise  a  poorly  made  brick,  one  that  will  not  stand  the 
proper  tests,  is  a  drawback,  consequently  it  is  to  be  hopel  for 
the  sake  of  paving  brick  manufacturers  everywhere  that  in 
the  building  of  a  brick  plant  and  making  their  own  brick  these 
New  York  folks  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  high  grade  pavers 
that  will  pass  muster  under  the  standard  sepcifications  for 
such  brick  used  in  street  and  road  paving.  The  chances  are, 
too,  that  when  the  state,  with  its  own  brick  plant,  makes  it  a 
point  to  hold  up  to  standard  specifications  it  will  find  that  it 
would  prove  more  economical  to  buy  the  paving  brick  from 
those  manufacturers  who  specialize  in  this  business. 

But  enough  of  anticipated  argument.  The  important  fact 
is  that  the  state  of  New  York  contemplates  spending  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  the  erecting  of  a  paving  brick  plant  to 
be  operated  by  convict  labor,  and  to  spend  something  like 
fifty  million  dollars  in  the  experiment  of  building  brick  paved 
roadways.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment  anyway  and  it 
serves  to  center  attention  on  and  will  give  deserved  publicity 
to  brick  for  road  paving. 


LEADS  IN  SAND-LIME  BRICK, 


Michigan  has  been  the  leading  state  in  number  of  plants 
and  in  value  of  production  of  sand-lime  brick  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  except  in  one  year,  1906. 
Twelve  plants  were  in  operation  in  the  state  in  1913,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Michigan’s  prod¬ 
uct  in  1913  was  valued  at  more  than  twice  as  much  as  that  of 
the  second  state,  New  York,  and  represented  over  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 

End  of  Longest  Strike  on  Record,  Which  It  Is  Claimed  Cost 
One  Million  Dollars  a  Day. 


HE  CHICAGO  BRICK  strike  ended,  and  far  ad- 
vanced  as  the  season  is,  a  big  jump  in  building 
operations  has  been  at  once  noticeable.  Nine 
days  after  the  settlement  of  the  trouble,  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  building  permits  taken  out  for  the  week 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent  over 
the  week  previous. 

The  most  far-reaching  tie-up  of  building  oper¬ 
ations  in  Chicago’s  history  since  the  great  building  trades’ 
lockout  of  1900  ended  on  June  3,  and  on  that  day  brick  was 
moved  from  several  of  the  twenty-four  yards  in  Cook  County, 
which  have  been  strike-bound  since  March  9.  True,  on  June 
3,  the  resumption  of  activities  was  spasmodic,  and  in  outlying 
territory  efforts  to  move  the  brick  were  interrupted  in  an  in¬ 
stance  or  two  by  strike  pickets  who  had  not  yet  been  informed 
that  peace  had  been  declared,  but,  since  then,  common  brick 
have  been  pouring  out  of  all  these  yards  by  train  and  wagon 
at  the  rate  of  6,000,000  a  day— the  rate  of  output  which  has 
given  the  Chicago  brick  manufacturing  district  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greatest  brick  market  in  the  United  States  out¬ 
side  of  certain  producing  centers  along  the  Hudson  River,  for 
which  great  claims  are  made. 

The  close  of  the  strike  came  at  a  time  when  things  were 
looking  mighty  blue  for  the  builder  and  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  and  dealer,  and,  indeed,  for  the  public  generally.  Up  to 
a  day  or  so  before  there  was  every  indication  that  brick 
manufacturers  and  the  union  brickmakers  would  fail  utterly  to 
arrive  at  terms.  The  teamsters  were  beginning  to  theaten  a 
sympathetic  strike,  if  asked  to  move  brick  made  by  men  not 
members  of  the  striking  union,  and  it  began  to  look  as  though 
the  150,000  men  already  out  of  work  on  account  of  the  strike 
of  about  5,000  not  only  would  remain  idle  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer,  but  as  though  thousands  more  would  be  added  to 
their  ranks.  A  rival  union  of  brickmakers  was  ready  to  step 
in  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers,  and  the  Building  Trades 
Council  was  up  against  the  question  of  recognizing  a  rival 
union,  which  would  have  been  exceedingly  distateful  to  it, 
or  ordering  a  general  strike  with  a  large  portion  of  its  mem¬ 
bership  already  impoverished  by  four  months  of  enforced 
idleness. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement — or  “surrender,’’  as  the 
manufacturers  regard  it— brickmakers  who  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  less  than  forty  cents  an  hour  will  receive  an  increase  of 
one  cent  an  hour.  Their  demand  had  been  for  an  increase  of 
five  cents  an  hour,  with  full  pay  for  time  lost  by  breaking  of 
machinery,  etc.  The  most  important  part  of  the  agreement  to 
the  public,  however,  is  that  part  of  it  which  makes  it  a  con¬ 
tract  binding  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

“We  offered  the  men  an  increase  of  one  cent  an  hour  two 
weeks  ago,”  said  William  Schlake,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Company,  and  chairman  of  the  manufacturers'  commit¬ 
tee,  in  talking  of  the  settlement.  “At  that  time  also  they 
were  promised  full  pay  for  lost  time.  That  was  rejected  by 
the  men,  and  now  they  have  accepted  the  same  conditions, 
minus  the  lost  time  benefit.  The  new  agreement  provides 
that  the  manufacturers  and  the  men  shall  share  alike  the 
loss  of  wages  due  to  enforced  idleness.  Thus,  it  a  man  is 
unable  to  work  because  a  machine  is  broken,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  he  will,  as  formerly,  get  only  half  pay. 

“I  feel  confident  that  the  effect  of  this  strike,  painful  as  it 
has  been  for  all  concerned,  will  be  salutary  and  prove  a  good 
thing  for  building  operations  for  years  to  come.  I  believe 
that,  if  we  had  not  gone  through  the  strike,  and  kept  up  the 
fight  until  we  won,  Chicago  would  have  had  one  on  its  hands 
next  year,  a  building  strike  much  more  disastrous  than  this 
has  been.  Many  unions  whose  agreements  will  expire  next 
spring  were  figuring  upon  making  demands  for  better  con¬ 
ditions  and  wages  which  employers  consider  prohibitive.  This 


has  been  a  costly  fight — probably  the  most  costly  in  Chicago’s 
history — but  it  will  have  the  effect  of  curing  many  workers 
of  the  desire  for  another  period  of  idleneess.  The  strike  ardor 
has  been  dampened  in  Chicago,  and  that  is  why  I  think  Chi¬ 
cago  will  reap  great  benefit  from  this  labor  trouble.” 

“I  do  not  consider  the  agreement  made  with  the  brick 
manufacturers  entirely  satisfactory,”  said  Frank  Kasten,  busi¬ 
ness  agent  of  the  striking  union.  “However,  I  think  it  was 
the  best  we  could  get  under  the  circumstances.  We  were  in  a 
peculiar  position.  The  other  building  trades  unions  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Building  Trades  Council  were  willing  to  stand 
back  of  us,  and  did  so  in  a  way  that  was  courageous.  But 
the  building  mechanics,  like  our  own  members  on  the  strike 
line,  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  for  weeks  and  months. 
They  could  not  stand  it  longer,  and  the  central  organization 
was  being  forced  into  a  position  where  it  must  either  bring 
about  an  agreement  between  our  strikers  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  recognize  a  rival  union  of  brickmakers,  which  stood 
ready  to  fill  our  places  with  brickmakers  and  at  a  lower  rate 
of  wages  and  worse  conditions  than  we  would  have  accepted.” 

The  loss  in  wages  to  the  men  thrown  out  of  work  during 
the  prolonged  deadlock  was  estimated  at  about  $500,000  a 
day,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  building  business  suffered 
a  loss  at  least  equal  to  that  amount,  and  so  the  trouble  came 
to  be  known  as  the  “million-dollar-a-day-strike.”  Suffering 
among  the  families  of  the  unemployed  was  widespread.  The 
brickmakers’  families  appeared  to  feel  it  the  worst.  The 
majority  of  the  2,000  strikers  were  employed  at  four  big 
yards  in  and  near  Blue  Island.  The  other  yards  are  located 
at  Dalton,  Evanston,  Shermerville,  Rogers  Park,  Cragin,  Glen¬ 
view,  Pullman,  Bernice,  Lansing,  Maynard,  Deerfield,  Chicago 
Heights  and  Lake  View,  Chicago. 

At  the  end  of  th  estrike  it  was  estimated  that  there  was  an 
accumulation  of  170,000,000  common  brick  in  the  twenty-four 
yards  involved.  As  jobs  were  tied  up  waiting  for  them  all 
over  the  city,  however,  it  may  be  imagined  that  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  get  out  this  output,  and  that  more  are  being 
turned  out  now  at  even  an  excess  of  the  normal  rate. 

Work  is  going  on  everywhere  in  the  city  now — on  the 
downtown  skyscrapers,  outlying  stores,  factories,  houses  and 
apartment  dwellings,  and  everyone  is  happy,  from  the  worker 
who  is  back  on  the  payroll  again  and  the  dealer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  who  sees  an  end  to  a  long  season  of  loss,  and  even 
to  the  general  public  who,  as  the  innocent  bystander,  has  lived 
in  fear  that  he  would  find  rents  still  higher  when  the  time 
came  for  moving  next  Fall,  because  of  scarcity  of  dwelling 
space.  SCRIP. 

DANISH  BRICK  PRODUCTION.  A  comparison  between 
the  different  yearly  productions  of  the  brick  industry  is  very 
interesting.  The  following  table  tells  exactly  when  the  brick¬ 
making  business  was  good  and  when  it  was  poor.  It  is  given 
for  the  past  eight  years,  and  each  represents  the  annual  pro¬ 
duction. 

Year.  Number  of  Brick. 

1905  .  559,000,000 

1906  .  652,000,000 

1907  .  614,000,000 

1908  .  527,000,000 

1909  .  475,000,000 

1910  .  471,000,000 

1911  .  513,000,000 

1912  .  506,000,000 

In  1912  there  were  370  brickyards  in  operation,  while  in 
1911  there  were  377  yards.  On  the  mainland  of  Jutland  there 
are  207  brickyards  with  a  production  of  244,000,000  brick, 
while  next  comes  the  Island  of  Zeeland,  in  which  Kopenhagen 
is  located,  with  eighty-two  yards  in  operation,  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  165,000,000  brick  yearly.  The  total  stock  on  hand  in 
the  brickyards  on  the  first  of  the  year  was  165,000,000  brick. 

Lerindustrien,  No.  21,  1913. 
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TO  ADOPT  STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  BUILDING 
AND  PAVING  BRICK. 


A  Meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
Atlantic  City,  June  30  to  July  3. 


A  convention  of  unusual  interest  to  brickmakers  will  be 
held  at  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  beginning  June  30, 
being  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  It  affords  rare  opportunity  for  the 
combining  of  business  and  pleasure.  Brickmakers  who  can 
do  so,  are  urged  to  attend  the  meeting.  A  very  interesting 
program  has  been  prepared,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  had  on 
request  to  Edgar  Marburg,  secretary-treasurer,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  The  chief  social  feature  of  the 
convention  will  occur  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday 
evening.  Committee  C-3,  having  charge  of  the  specification 
for  building  and  paving  brick,  will  hold  a  meeting  at  2  o’clock, 
July  1.  Secretary  Douty  announces  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  society  last  year,  an  election  of  officers  of  the 
committee  will  be  held  at  that  meeting.  Prof.  Edward  Orton, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Will 
P.  Blair,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Theo.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis; 
C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  N.  J. ;  C.  P.  Mayer,  Bridgeville, 
Pa.;  Wm.  Conway,  Philadelphia;  Charles  M.  Crook,  Catskill, 
N.  Y.;  T.  B.  McAvoy,  Philadelphia,  and  others  will  represent 
the  brick  associations.  A  large  attendance  is  anticipated,  and 
a  good  time  is  assured  all  those  who  do  get  there. 


NEW  YORK’S  BUILDING  CODE. 


Notwithstanding  New  York  has  had  experts  at  work  on  its 
building  code  literally  for  years,  the  conflict  is  not  yet  settled. 
In  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  satisfactory  disposition  of  the 
controversy,  Rudolph  Miller,  formerly  building  commissioner 
of  the  city,  has  assumed  the  task  of  revising  the  code  and 
putting  it  in  practical  working  shape.  And  he  has  undertaken 
no  easy  task,  but  he  needs  no  sympathy.  He  knew  what  con¬ 
fronted  him.  Long  service  in  the  building  department  had 
made  him  familiar  with  the  difficulties  which  surround  the 
adoption  of  a  code  in  New  York. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  building  in  New  York  is  the 
conflict  of  authority  between  the  different  city  departments. 
The  proposition  has  been  made  to  divide  the  work  of  the 
building  department  and  transfer  a  part  to  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  and  part  to  the  board  of  health.  Mr.  Miller  suggests 
that  this  proposition  be  carried  still  farther  and  the  work  of 
both  the  fire  and  health  departments,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
buildings,  should  be  combined  under  one  head.  In  other 
words,  he  thinks  only  one  city  department  should  have  juris¬ 
diction  over  buildings.  This  would  stop  the  conflict  of  author¬ 
ity  and  prevent  some  of  the  abuses  to  which  New  York  build¬ 
ers  have  sometimes  been  subjected. 

New  York  is  so  big  and  the  interests  affected,  adversely 
or  otherwise,  are  so  vast  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  frame 
a  code  that  will  work  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  be  unjust 
to  any  one  who  comes  under  its  provisions.  The  new  code, 
upon  which  so  much  has  been  done,  is  not  yet  ready  for  adop¬ 
tion,  and  no  one  can  say  when  it  will  be.  The  one  under  which 
the  departments  are  operating  now  is  subject  to  various  in¬ 
terpretations,  and  frequently  builders  complain  that  the  way 
has  been  made  hard  for  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Miller’s  expert  knowledge  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  difficulties  possible  will  be 
removed  and  builders  will  not  be  penalized,  as  they  are  now 
in  some  instances,  when  they  want  to  erect  some  important 
structure. 


Platinum  is  one  of  our  expensive  metals,  of  which  only 
1.3  tons  was  produced  last  year.  It  is  valued  at  a  little  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  ton. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO. 


BRICK  BUSINESS  in  Toledo  is  flourishing. 
There  has  seldom  been  more  residence  build¬ 
ing  in  the  history  of  the  city  than  right  now, 
and  the  use  of  brick  in  residence  structure 
is  growing  with  the  years.  Many  houses  are 
built  entirely  of  brick,  and  even  the  smaller  homes  are  now 
frequently  of  brick.  Where  brick  is  not  used  to  construct  the 
home  it  is  still  used  in  the  foundations  and  as  ornamentation 
on  the  exterior,  especially  as  porch  pillars.  Built-up  verandas 
of  brick  on  frame  houses  are  also  common  and  becoming  more 
and  more  popular.  The  brick  concerns  here  are  all  running 
and  selling  their  output  about  as  fast  as  it  is  turned  out.  The 
bulk  of  the  buying  is  from  Toledo  people,  this  city  seeming  to 
be  specially  favored  in  regard  to  the  activity  of  the  building 
trades.  Hundreds  of  new  houses  are  now  under  construction, 
being  needed  to  house  the  1,000  more  men  who  will  be  put  to 
work  in  the  Willys-Overland  automobile  factory,  which  is  now 
erecting  a  million-dollar  addition,  as  soon  as  the  new  build¬ 
ings  are  completed. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  new  Cherry  street  school,  the  con¬ 
tract  for  which  was  awarded  to  the  Walls,  Bock  &  Kuhlman 
Company,  on  its  bid  of  $103,117.75.  The  building  will  be  of 
pressed  brick. 

Miss  Louise  Raymond,  of  Toledo,  has  purchased  the  brick 
plant  of  J.  D.  Rumsey  at  Stryker,  Ohio.  Mr.  Rumsey,  who  has 
been  operating  the  plant  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  will  retire 
from  the  business.  George  Newcomber,  Toledo  contractor  and 
nephew  of  the  new  owner,  will  be  the  manager  of  the  concern. 

The  Silica  Milling  Company  is  the  caption  of  a  new  $300,- 
000  concern  which  will  build  a  plant  twelve  miles  east  of 
Toledo  on  the  line  of  the  Toledo,  Angola  &  Western  railroad. 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  concern  will  be  ready  to  turn  out 
its  product  by  October.  This  product  is  for  the  use  of  porce¬ 
lain  ware  manufacturers.  The  raw  sand  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Toledo-Owens  Glass  Sand  Company. 

Plans  for  the  new  Glenwood  school  on  La  Tourette  street, 
Marion,  Ohio,  were  accepted  this  week.  The  building  will  be 
constructed  of  brick  and  will  be  a  two-story,  ten-room  struc¬ 
ture.  Five  rooms  on  each  floor  are  to  receive  natural  light. 

Members  of  the  Bricklayers  Union  No.  22,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
are  agitating  with  interest  the  plans  for  technical  training  of 
apprentices,  as  decided  upon  at  the  Cleveland  convention.  The 
organization  decided  to  encourage  in  every  way  the  training 
of  apprentices,  who,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  must  serve  four  years,  enabling  them  to  study  archi¬ 
tectural  drawing  and  allied  branches. 

Patents  have  been  granted  to  the  Hocking  Valley  Products 
Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  covering  the  manufacture  of  the 
Greendale  lug  facing  brick.  The  company  is  making  large 
quantities  of  this  class  of  brick  and  is  shipping  many  car¬ 
loads  of  them  daily  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  single 
recent  order  received  by  the  company  from  Montreal  calls 
for  sixty  carloads. 

York  township,  in  Sandusky  county,  wants  to  spend  its 
share  of  the  Inter-County  Highway  fund  for  two  miles  of  brick 
road  instead  of  a  much  longer  stretch  of  macadam.  Deputy 
County  Auditor  Hasselbach  stated  that  it  would  take  forty- 
eight  years  to  complete  the  Sandusky  county  roads  if  brick 
should  be  used  in  the  construction.  The  question  will  be 
threshed  out  at  an  early  date. 

A  recent  decision  of  District  Judge  Hollister,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  is  of  interest  to  builders  everywhere.  This  decision  held 
that  building  and  loan  associations  are  exempt  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  income  tax,  and  this  is  held  to  be  absolute,  even 
though  the  association  should  permit  outsiders  to  deposit  or 
borrow  money.  t.  O.  D. 


Are  you  going  to  be  one  of  the  boosters  and  use  the  “Build 
with  Brick”  idea  in  your  locality? 


THESE  COLUMNS  ARK  OPEN  TO  ALL.  THK  FULL  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 
IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


Good  Opportunity  for  a  Wide-Awake  Man. 


Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  quit  the  brick  business  four  years  ago  on  account  of  my 
age.  I  am  now  seventy-five  years  old,  and  have  more  business 
than  I  can  attend  to.  But  I  have  a  good  yard  with  enough 
shale  on  hand  to  run  the  plant  five  years  without  getting  out 
any  more.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  any  man  who  wants 
to  take  over  my  plant.  It  cost  me  $10,000,  and  the  right  man 
can  have  it  for  five  per  cent,  of  his  profits  per  annum.  Our 
town  is  located  on  a  division  point  of  the  Sante  Fe  railroad 
and  is  the  best  young  city  in  Missouri,  for  its  age.  If  you 
know  of  a  good  man  that  would  like  this  business,  send  him 
to  me,  and  it  will  help  us  all.  A  MISSOURIAN. 


Brick  Building  in  Maine. 


Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  brickyard  here  will  be  rushed  to  its  full  capacity  this 
season  on  account  of  contracts  for  building  in  this  vicinity. 
A  contract  has  recently  been  awarded  Brown,  Hoxie  &  Grundy 
for  rebuilding  the  boilers  at  the  Arms  Worsted  Mill,  recently 
purchased  by  the  American  Woolen  Company.  The  contract 
calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $1,800.  ’Another  important  con¬ 
tract  will  be  for  the  building  of  the  new  power  station  for  the 
Somerset  Traction  Company,  here,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  The 
brickyard  here  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state  and  was  first 
started  seventy-five  years  ago.  Red  clay  bricks  are  made 
altogether,  and  the  yard  is  now  owned  by  Horace  Purinton 
Company,  of  Waterville.  He  owns  another  yard  at  Winslow, 
which  will  be  rushed  this  season  to  fill  orders  for  the  building 
of  many  brick  structures  in  Kennebec  county.  Waterville 
has  seen  much  brick  building  this  winter.  The  Elks  home, 
that  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  and  now  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  is  of  brick.  The  city  is  now  furnishing  a  new  grade 
school  building  of  brick  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  In  Augusta,  the 
new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is  of  brick  and  when  completed  will 
cost  $30,000. 

Skowhegan,  Me.  J-  E.  T. 

Setting  of  Continuous  Kiln. 


Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  best  way  to  set  a  continuous  kiln  is  rather  a  difficult 
problem  to  put  into  writing,  as  there  are  many  ways  to  do 
same.  There  are  so  many  patent  kilns  on  the  continuous  prin¬ 
ciple,  all  claiming  to  be  better  than  the  other,  that  I  often 
wonder  some  of  the  so-called  patentees  don’t  get  a  kiln  that 
will  burn  without  any  fuel;  that  it  would  not  matter  much 
how  the  brick  were  set. 

We  have  the  Osman  kiln,  the  Belgian  kiln,  the  Hoffman 
kiln,  Raabon  kiln  and  the  Buhrer  kiln.  The  latter  is  a  very 
good  kiln,  properly  set  and  burned.  Then  there  is  the  Dean 
Hetherington  &  Co.,  with  their  Manchester  and  Staffordshire 
kilns;  there  is  the  Sircombe  kiln,  the  Oake’s  kiln  and  a  great 
many  more  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  but  all  claiming 
the  same  prestige  or  claiming  their  kiln  to  be  the  best.  Of 
all  the  above  kilns  the  Buhrer  is  the  best,  in  my  opinion. 
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But  of  all  the  patents  put  on  the  market,  the  same  workings 
are  needed  to  work  them  that  was  first  put  down  by  Hoff¬ 
man.  If  not  dirct,  they  come  indirect,  and  they  mean  the 
same  thing.  All  the  patent  continuous  kilns  on  the  market 
would  have  to  be  set  on  a  little  different  line  to  give  proper 
results.  Now,  I  will  try  to  give  a  bit  of  advice  on  the  set¬ 
ting,  so  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained.  The  runners 
in  the  bottom  should  be  set  so  as  to  come  in  line  with  flues 
running  through  kiln.  Set  these  runners  three  bricks  deep 
on  edge,  then  cross  so  as  to  bond,  leaving  your  running  flues 
ten  inches  wide  and  eight  brick  deep  before  crossing  over. 
Then  cross  over  in  two  bricks  deep,  but  mind  and  keep  set¬ 
ting  nine  inches  away  from  kiln  wall,  also  nine  inches  away 
from  arch;  in  fact,  keep  your  setting  nine  inches  away  from 
kiln  all  over.  This  will  make  it  much  more  comfortable  for 
the  burner,  as  by  doing  so  you  leave  space  for  combustion  and 
by  leaving  room  for  combustion  you  don’t  run  the  risk  of 
having  a  hard  bottom  and  a  soft  top.  Where  there  is  room 
left  in  a  kiln  the  heat  will  always  go  there  first  before  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  ware. 

There  are  also  so  many  different  kinds  of  clays  and  shales, 
all  wanting  a  different  treatment,  both  in  setting  and  burn¬ 
ing.  There  are  clays  that  won’t  stand  setting  close  to  kiln; 
some  clays  won’t  stand  more  than  1,600  to  1,800  degrees  of 
heat.  These  clays  begin  to  shrink  so  early  that  they  come 
over  before  half  burnt  if  not  carefully  set  and  burnt. 

There  is  a  yard  in  Sand  Point  belonging  to  the  Sand  Point 
Dry  Press  Brick  Company,  office  at  Spokane,  that  I  myself 
went  and  put  on  a  proper  working  footing.  I  want  you  to 
see  my  point.  They  had  a  continuous  kiln  on  a  large  scale 
and  they  have  a  very  weak  firing  body  of  clay,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  large  percentage  of  quicksand.  Now,  these  people 
were  having  a  great  deal  of  bother  with  their  kiln  arches 
falling  in.  There  were  three  of  the  arches  in  when  I  landed, 
and  they  could  not  find  the  cause  of  their  trouble,  so  could 
not  remedy  same.  The  trouble  came  from  setting  the  bricks 
close  to  kiln  wall  all  around,  thereby  confining  the  heat  to 
bottom  of  kiln.  The  shrinkage  came  on  the  clay  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  kiln  before  top  was  warm,  therefore  the  bricks  fell  all 
in  a  heap,  closing  up  the  feed  holes. 

The  burner  kept  on  firing,  the  coal  would  only  drop  on 
brick  at  top  of  setting,  instead  of  being  able  to  drop  on 
bottom;  then  the  kiln  arch,  being  built  of  the  bricks  made 
on  the  yard,  would  melt  with  the  heat,  causing  the  arches 
to  keep  falling  and  keeping  a  couple  of  bricklayers  and  a 
couple  of  laborers  fully  employed  repairing  same.  When  I 
got  there,  I  started  the  setting,  keeping  same  nine  inches 
from  kiln  wall.  The  results  were  that  the  bricks  kept  per¬ 
fectly  straight  in  kiln,  doing  away  with  half  brick  and  giving 
out  all  whole  bricks,  without  any  more  kiln  arches  falling  in. 
I  could  have  burned  that  kiln  for  fifty  or  sixty  years  without 
any  more  arches  falling  in. 

Now  you  will  be  able  to  see  my  point.  Give  your  setting 
so  much  room  for  heat  combustion.  Then  you  will  do  away 
with  all  risk  of  spoiled  goods  and  you  ought  to  get  all  bricks 


set,  good  for  the  market. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker 
will  have  read  my  article  on  a  kiln  to  burn  50,000  brick  per 
day.  I  gave  you  a  small  sketch  of  the  kiln  in  the  November 
number.  Now  the  kiln  I  have  given  you  could  be  put  up  to 
burn  40,000  weekly  as  well  as  50,000  daily.  I  claim  that 
there  could  be  four  kilns  built,  so  that,  if  needed,  they  could 
be  extended  to  fifty  if  wanted.  These  four  kilns  could  be 
burnt  with  salt  glaze  ware  in  one,  the  next  with  enamel  brick. 


the  next  -with  press  brick  and  the  next  with  glazed  or  plain 
terra  cotta.  In  fact,  as  they  empty  for  filling  they  could  be 
set  with  any  class  of  best  goods  made,  and  they  will  work 
on  the  continuous  principle,  so  that  a  small  yard  could  build 
them  just  as  cheap  as  a  large  yard,  as  a  yard  only  wanting 
40  000  to  50,000 -weekly  capacity  could  burn  kilns  just  to  suit 
for  same.  «.  W.  HARDY. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workek. 

PACIFIC  COAST  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  MOTTO,  “Build  with  Brick,”  has  taken  a  good  hold 
on  the  common  brickmalters  of  this  section,  and  they 
have  been  able  to  secure  some  very  large  orders  for 
brick  in  competition  with  concrete.  The  prospects  are  some¬ 
what  better  than  they  were  last  month,  and  some  plants  have 
enough  orders  on  hand  to  make  operations  steady  until  well 
into  the  summer  months. 

The  Harper-Hill  Brick  Company,  of  Seattle,  has  orders  for 
about  one  million  and  a  half  brick.  They  will  furnish  the 
brick  for  the  Liberty  theater,  which  takes  about  half  a  mil¬ 
lion;  further,  for  the  Synagogue  and  a  large  apartment  house, 
which  also  will  take  about  half  a  million. 

The  Abrahamson  Brick  Company,  of  Seattle,  is  furnishing 
a  large  order  of  hollow  brick  for  a  four-story  building,  and  is 
also  furnishing  large  orders  for  outside  shipment — Marysville, 
Anacortes,  Olympia  and  other  places  in  the  state. 

The  Lake  Union  Brick  Company,  of  Seattle,  has  been  re¬ 
organized,  with  W.  G.  Anthony  in  charge  as  secretary  of  the 
company.  I.  T.  King,  formerly  of  Spokane,  has  been  secured 
as  superintendent.  The  Youngren  gas-fired  kiln  has  been  re¬ 
modeled  to  a  regular  coal  top-fired  Hoffman  kiln,  and  the  first 
round  of  burning  has  produced  some  very  fine  and  hard-burnt 
brick. 

The  first  brick  to  be  made  on  the  Suislaw  in  Oregon  were 
turned  out  early  last  month.  A  good  quality  of  clay  has  been 
found,  and  H.  Beagle,  who  is  a  brickmaker  of  long  experience, 
is  the  owner  and  manager  of  the  plant.  His  first  kiln  will 
hold  some  60,000  brick,  which  have  all  been  contracted  for. 

The  Sidney  Island  Brick  and  Tile  Conjpany,  of  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  have  just  completed  their  addition  to  the  brick  plant 
for  making  hollow  tile,  and  are  now  making  Denison  interlock¬ 
ing  tile  for  the  British  Columbia  trade.  They  have  added  two 
stories  to  their  dryer,  which  will  be  used  in  drying  their  Deni¬ 
son  tile.  Mr.  J.  L.  Skene,  the  manager  of  the  plant,  states 
that  they  have  large  orders  on  hand  for  their  entire  product. 

The  Port  Haney  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Port  Haney,  B.  C., 
are  making  partition  tile  and  drain  tile  exclusively  now,  and 
have  just  finished  a  large  order  of  curoval  tile  for  one  of  the 
school  buildings  in  Vancouver.  They  are  contemplating  the 
installation  of  a  large  waste  heat  system  in  their  dry  house 
this  fall. 

The  Anacortes  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  considering 
a  proposition  for  the  establishing  of  a  drain  tile  factory  at  that 
place,  which  was  made  by  C.  B.  Mayhugh,  who  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  the  plant  at  Bayview,  Wash.  It  is  very  likely  that  local 
parties  will  be  interested  in  the  deal,  and  that  the  Bayview 
plant  will  be  moved  to  Anacortes,  Wash. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Coast  Clay  Company  at  South  Belling¬ 
ham,  Wash.,  is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and  will  be  in 
operation  within  the  next  five  or  six  weeks.  The  brick  for 
the  kilns  and  dryer  were  shipped  from  Everett,  while  the  fire 
brick  were  furnished  by  the  Clayburn  Company,  of  Clayburn, 
B.  C.  Mr.  W.  P.  Brayton,  the  genial  secretary  of  this  company, 
is  very  much  pleased  with  the  general  prospect  of  their  future 
business.  Mr.  A.  J.  Storfield  has  been  appointed  as  superin¬ 
tendent  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  construction  work  at  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Ed.  Gurney,  of  Portland,  has  again  started  operations 
with  the  plant  of  the  Unique  Brick  and  Tile  Company  at  An¬ 
derson,  Ore.  A  large  new  dry  floor  has  been  put  in  operation 
with  excellent  results,  and  the  product  of  this  plant  will  be 
better  than  formerly  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Frank  Houlahan  has  been  appointed  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Builders  Brick  Company,  of  Seattle.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Houlahan  has  resigned  and  severed  his  connections  with  that 
company.  This  company  is  now  making  partition  tile  and 
drain  tile  and  face  brick. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Kutsche,  of  Denver,  Col.,  has  spent  several 


weeks  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  looking  for  a  suitable  location 
for  a  clayworking  plant,  but  so  far  has  not  decided  on  any 
particular  location.  “SIWASH.” 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PITTSBURGH  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HILE  BUILDING  ACTIVITY  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  brisk  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  active  in  Ohio,  and  as  this  latter 
state  is  included  in  the  so-called  Pittsburgh 
brick  district,  the  local  manufacturers  are 
busy  and  are  anticipating  a  continuance  of 
business  through  the  summer.  Terra  cotta 
manufacturers  report  an  extremely  satisfactory  state  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Builders  are  using  more  terra  cotta  at  present  than 
ever  before  and  the  outlook  for  this  branch  of  the  clay  indus¬ 
try  is  especially  agreeable  to  the  manufacturers.  Credit  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  of  the  best,  mainly  because  of  the  general  busi¬ 
ness  depression  that  has  been  apparent  here  for  some  time. 
Conditions  are  improving,  however,  and  collections  are  some¬ 
what  easier. 

The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  of  this  city, 
has  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
on  its  common  stock. 

A  new  brick  plant  of  twelve  kilns  and  a  large  power  house 
will  be  built  at  McArthur,  Ohio,  by  the  McArthur  Brick  Com¬ 
pany.  The  plant  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state  and 
will  cost  about  $150,000.  Complete  plans  for  the  new  brick 
plant  have  not  been  made  as  yet,  the  manager,  Mr.  M.  Sprague, 
having  drafted  merely  preliminary  plans  for  the  proposed  big 
factory. 

The  Refractory  Chemical  Company  will  be  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  by  Edgar  C.  Gerwig,  Andrew 
T.  Park  and  John  D.  Meyer.  The  new  concern  will  manu¬ 
facture  chemicals  for  increasing  the  refractory  powers  of  fire¬ 
brick. 

The  Kittanning  Pottery,  owned  by  the  Colonial  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  leased  by  W.  S.  George  Potteries 
Company,  was  demolished  by  a  hurricane  that  swept  through 
this  district  recently.  The  big  wind  tore  off  the  entire  third 
story  of  the  west  wing  of  the  plant,  caved  in  the  entire  south 
end  of  the  building  and  levelled  a  two-story  brick  building 
used  as  the  office.  Fourteen  girls  were  shoved  into  a  cold 
kiln  when  the  hurricane  hit  the  plant  and  were  saved  when 
the  building  collapsed  about  the  kiln.  The  factory  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

President  Edward  Menge  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  with  the  exception 
of  Seventh  Vice  President  Frank  Groton,  were  re-elected  in 
the  referendum  vote  of  the  7,000  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  commencing  July  3. 

The  plant  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  at  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  will  resume  operations  this  month.  Large 
orders  and  heavy  shipments  that  have  depleted  the  stock 
make  the  refiring  necessary.  During  the  shut-down  kilns  have 
been  rebuilt  and  repaired  and  the  property  generally  over¬ 
hauled.  A.  SMOKER. 


The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  issued  a  special  publication  entitled,  “The 
Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  World.”  This  is  a  bulle¬ 
tin  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  into  and  from  the 
United  States  by  countries  and  articles,  miscellaneous  series 
No.  15.  Copies  of  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
at  15  cents  each.  The  bureau  hopes,  by  placing  the  statistical 
facts  of  our  commerce  before  the  commercial  public  in  this 
more  readily  acceptable  form,  to  attract  attention  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  of  the  tables  of  our  foreign  trade. 
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NOW  AND  THEN  IS  RELISHED  BY  THE  BEST  OF  MEN.” 


HE  HAD  KEY  TO  SITUATION. 


“You’ll  be  late  for  supper,  sonny,’’  said  a  merchant  in  pass¬ 
ing  a  small  boy  who  was  carrying  a  package. 

“No,  I  won’t,”  was  the  reply.  “I’ve  dot  de  meat.” 


TOTAL  LOSS. 


“Does  your  husband  ever  lose  his  temper?” 

“Not  any  more.  He  lost  it  permanently  about  two  years 
after  our  marriage.” 


CAUSE. 


“I  met  Bill  yesterday  and  he  called  be  a  hard  name.” 
“Did  you  resent  it?” 

“No.” 

“Why  not?” 

“He  said  I  was  a  brick.” 


IDENTIFYING  HIMSELF. 


“What  are  you,  anyway,”  contemptuously  inquired  Mrs. 
Peck  during  the  quarrel,  “a  man  or  a  mouse?” 

“A  man,”  answered  Henry  Peck  bitterly.  “If  I  were  a 
mouse  I’d  have  you  up  on  that  table  right  now  yelling  for 
help.” 


“CHEEST,  I  HAD  TO  LAUGH!” 


Me  and  my  goil  was  walkin’  along  t’ru  de  woods  one  day 
and  we  seen  a  cat;  at  least,  we  t’ought  it  was  a  cat. 

So  I  says  to  me  goil,  “Pat  de  cat!” 

She  says,  “Naw!” 

I  says,  “Pat  de  cat!” 

She  says,  “Naw!” 

I  says,  “Aw,  g’wan;  pat  de  cat!” 

So  she  patted  de  cat,  and  cheest  I  had  to  laugh!  It  warn’t 
no  cat! 

ANOTHER  FLOOD. 


There  has  been  a  heavy  downfall  of  rain,  and  the  railway 
district  goods  manager  telegraphed  along  different  sections 
of  the  line  as  follows: 

“Send  full  particulars  of  the  flood.” 

An  agent  on  a  particular  section  of  the  line  where  no 
flooding  had  taken  place  was  greatly  puzzled  by  this  message, 
and,  thinking  it  a  joke,  he  wired  back  as  follows: 

“Look  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.” 


MONEY  TALKS  AND  SPELLS. 


A  Southern  negro  put  up  a  sign  on  his  place,  “For  Sail.” 
He  was  ridiculed,  and  changed  it  to  “sell,”  and  finally  tried 
a  third  time,  his  sign  reading  “sail.” 

It  had  not  been  up  an  hour  when  an  old  colored  man  came 
along  and  queried:  “Does  you  mean  dat  this  place  am  fur 


Sally?  What  yer  gwine  to  giv’  de  place  to  Sally  fur?’ 

“Am  you  findin’  fault  wid  dat  sign?”  asked  the  other. 

“Well,  I  doan’  quite  cotcli  on  to  de  spellin’.” 

“You  doan,  eh?  Has  you  got  seben  hundreds  dollahs  to 
pay  cash  down  fur  dis  place?” 

“No,  sah.” 

“Den  you  pass  on,  an’  shut  up!  Maybe  I  doan’  spell  just 
the  same  as  you  do,  but  I’ze  prospecks  or  handlin’  seben  hun¬ 
dred  dollahs,  while  you  got  boaf  knees  out  to  de  weddah.  Go 
’long,  ble  man;  yo’  too  fly  on  jogerfy.” — The  Argonaut. 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION. 


Husband  (at  police  station) — I  hear  you  have  caught  the 
fellow  who  robbed  our  house  the  other  night? 

Sergeant — Yes;  do  you  want  to  see  him?* 

Husband — Sure:  I'd  like  to  ask  him  how  he  got  in  with¬ 
out  waking  my  wife.  I’ve  been  trying  to  do  that  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

_ _ _ —  « 

GOING  SOME. 


A  German,  who  had  not  been  in  this  country  very  long, 
walked  into  a  drug  store  one  day.  The  first  thing  that  caught 
his  attention  was  an  electric  fan  buzzing  busily  on  the  soda 
counter.  He  watched  it  with  great  interest  for  some  time, 
then,  turning  to  the  clerk,  he  said: 

“Py  golly!  Dat’s  a  tam’d  lifely  squirrel  vot  you  got  in  dare, 

ain’t  id?” 

AN  IMPORTANT  QUESTION. 


The  professor  was  delivering  the  final  lecture  of  the  term. 
He  dwelt  with  much  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  each  student 
should  devote  all  the  intervening  time  preparing  for  the  final 
examinations. 

“The  examination  papers  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked?” 

Silence  prevailed.  Suddenly  a  voice  from  the  rear  in¬ 
quired: 

“Who’s  the  printer?” — Everybody’s. 

They  say  that  Doc  Cook,  of  north  pole  fame,  complained 
to  the  manager  of  a  vaudeville  theater  because  his  dressing 
room  was  too  cold. — Book  of  Smiles. 

A  lanky  country  youth  entered  the  crossroads  general 
store  to  order  some  groceries.  He  was  seventeen  years  old 
and  was  passing  through  that  stage  of  adolesenco  during 
which  a  boy  seems  all  hands  and  feet,  and  his  vocal  organs, 
rapidly  developing,  are  wont  to  cause  his  voice  to  undergo 
sudden  and  involuntary  changes  from  high  treble  to  low  bass. 

In  an  authoritative  rumbling  bass  voice  he  demanded  of 
the  busy  clerk,  “Give  me  a  can  of  corn”  (then,  his  voice  sud¬ 
denly  changing  to  a  shrill  falsetto,  he  continued)  “and  a  sack 
of  flour.” 

“Well,  don’t  be  in  a  hurry.  I  can’t  wait  on  both  of  you  at 
once,”  snapped  the  clerk. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


What  about  those  “Build  with  Brick’’  signs  and  posters? 
Are  you  going  to  do  your  part  and  put  up  a  lot  of  them? 

*  *  * 

The  country  roadway  is  but  an  extension  of  the  city  street, 
and  in  the  thickly-settled  countries  it  should  be  built  on  the 
same  general  lines. 

*  *  * 

The  man  who  doesn’t  desire  to  become  a  pillar  of  strength 
in  his  industry  is  not  likely  to  prove  up  as  a  very  important 
business  man  in  the  end. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  that  we  can’t  have  a  spring  without  strikes  any 
more  than  we  can  without  showers.  The  showers,  however, 
are  much  more  refreshing  than  the  strikes. 

*  *  * 

Some  historian  may  make  you  famous  after  you  are  dead; 
but,  if  you  want  to  gather  fame  and  public  prominence  now, 
an  advertising  man  is  the  fellow  to  look  to. 

*  *  * 

After  twenty  years  of  intermittent  effort,  General  Coxey 
led  an  army  of  unemployed  to  Washington.  It  was  not  a 
formidable  body,  there  being  less  than  a  dozen  of  them. 

*  *  * 

It  is  said  that  General  High  Cost  of  Living  has  been  halted 
in  his  advance  and  is  retreating  slowly  but  perceptibly,  and 
that  is  true,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  England. 

*  *  * 

The  National  One-Cent  Letter  Postage  Association  is  a 
persistent  institution,  and  some  day  it  will  probably  find  its 
reward  in  one-cent  letter  postage,  which  will  just  naturally 
come,  regardless  of  this  effort;  but  it  is  not  going  to  help  the 
cause  much  to  fuss  at  the  publications  of  the  country  for 


getting  cheap  rates,  for  it  is  the  public  which  benefits  from 
these  rates;  and  to  increase  these,  for  the  sake  of  cheaper 
letter  postage,  will  just  mean  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket 
and  putting  it  into  another. 

* *  *  * 

From  some  parts  of  the  country  we  have  been  hearing 
stories  of  unemployed  labor,  but  right  now  we  are  hearing  a 
more  pleasing  lay,  a  call  from  the  western  agricultural  region 
for  thousands  of  laborers  to  help  with  crops  and  harvests. 

*  *  * 

Convict-made  brick  for  highway  paving,  which  is  a  feature 
of  the  New  York  experiment,  is  better  than  not  paving  road¬ 
ways  with  brick,  but  it  might  be  better  yet  if  the  state  of 
New  York  would  buy  its  pavers  from  experienced  brick  manu¬ 
facturers. 

*  *  * 

The  more  road  building  authorities  investigate  the  subject 
of  brick  paving  the  more  evidence  it  develops  in  support  of 
the  proposition  that,  while  the  brick-paved  roadway  comes  a 
little  higher  in  first  cost,  it  is  THE  CHEAPEST  THING  IN 
THE  END  as  well  as  THE  BEST. 

*  *  # 

The  theory  of  unlocking  interlocked  directorates  in  big 
business  contains  the  germ  of  a  good  idea  that  is  hard  to  de¬ 
velop  into  a  practical  proposition  because  there  are  wonder¬ 
ful  complexities  in  the  situation  and  the  right  combination  for 
proper  unlocking  has  not  yet  been  found. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  sort  of  invincible  tread  to  the  progress  of  the 
motor  truck  for  hauling  in  all  lines,  including  that  of  brick. 
Some  argue  against  them,  others  cuss  at  them,  but  they  keep 
coming  just  the  same.  Incidently,  they  are  helping  the  good 

roads  movement  toward  the  goal  of  brick  paving. 

*  *  * 

It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  brick  of  more  than  2,000  years 
ago  are  still  found  firm  as  ever  in  the  famous  Chinese  wall, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  climate  of  North  China.  If  the 
crude  brick  of  earlier  days  stand  the  test  of  time  like  that, 
what  may  not  be  expected  of  the  modern,  well-burned  clay 
products? 

*  *  * 

A  series  of  articles  on  associations  and  association  work, 
by  Forrest  Crissy,  published  recently  in  the  “Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post,”  have  proven  of  so  much  interest  to  the  business 
world  that  they  have  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  and 
are  being  sold  by  a  concern  called  the  Association  Bureau, 
Otis  building,  Chicago. 


THE  VACATION  SEASON. 


It  used  to  be  that  when  vacation  season  came  along  the 
main  bid  for  public  attention  in  this  connection  was  made 
by  various  waterside  and  sylvan  and  near-sylvan  resorts 
within  our  own  country  and  generally  bidding  for  the  patron¬ 
age  of  those  comparatively  nearby.  Now,  while  we  still  have 
this,  we  have  other  things  to  tempt  men  to  spend  money  and 
call  it  a  vacation.  The  June  issues  of  the  popular  magazines 
are  teeming  with  pictures  and  attractive  descriptive  matter 
pertaining  to  our  great  ocean  liners,  those  palaces  of  luxury 
which  are  commonly  nothing  more  nor  less  than  big  hotels 
afloat.  The  subject  is  handled  very  seductively.  It  is  not 
put  forth  specifically  as  an  appeal  for  a  vacation  trip  on  the 
ocean  liners,  but  they  are  so  temptingly  portrayed  that  he 
who  runs  may  read  that  the  pleasant  picturing  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  time  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  bid  for 
vacation  trips.  It  is  finer  bait  more  seductively  displayed 
than  of  old  and  quite  often  it  is  too  tempting  to  resist.  Per¬ 
haps  it  all  helps  in  that  it  tempts  men  to  break  away  from 
business  for  a  while  who  would  not  otherwise  do  so.  As  an 
economic  proposition,  to  say  nothing  of  the  human  pleasure 
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side,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  vacation,  to  break  away  from 
business  entirely,  rest  up  by  change  if  in  no  other  way  and 
get  a  fresh  grasp  and  a  new  viewpoint  on  business.  It  has 
been  quite  fitly  stated  that  your  business  needs  your  vacation 
if  you  don’t  and  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  it.  So  look 
the  situation  over  and  suit  yourself  in  the  choice  of  how  and 
where  you  will  spend  it.  But  take  a  vacation  and  spend  a 
little  time  away  from  business  that  you  may  come  back  re¬ 
freshed  and  in  shape  to  do  better  both  by  yourself  and  your 
business. 


THE  HARVEST. 


One  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  industrial  and  business 
situation  is  found  in  the  prophesy  that  we  are  to  have  a  ten- 
billion-dollar  harvest  in  this  country.  Of  course,  it  is  too 
early  to  figure  out  yet  what  King  Corn  and  King  Cotton  will 
do,  but  the  wheat  harvest  is  pretty  well  assured.  The  same 
is  true  of  many  other  crops.  Reports  from  these  indicate 
that  so  far  this  year  it  is  a  banner  year  in  the  agricultural 
line  and  the  products  of  the  soil  for  the  season  will  be  the 
greatest  on  record.  It  is  mighty  cheerful  news  and  speaks 
for  possibilities  in  the  way  of  good  living  at  lower  cost. 
Meantime  business  and  industry  is  a  little  slow,  which  is 
explained  on  the  ground  that  people  are  now  living  a  little 
more  economically  to  cut  some  of  the  high  notches  out  of 
their  cost,  and  that  the  country  is  really  prosperous  but  a 
little  slower  than  it  has  been.  If  this  is  true  it  is  really  a 
good  sign,  for  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  slow  and  be  sure  and 
solid  than  spread  so  much  sail  that  trouble  may  result.  From 
an  agricultural  standpoint  the  country  is  in  mighty  fine  shape 
and  the  agricultural  people  ought  to  do  a  lot  in  the  way  of 
building  and  farm  improvement  and  also  in  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  household  goods  during  the  year. 


THE  RIGHT  IDEA  IN  HOME  BUILDING. 


Every  man  with  a  family  ought  to  have  a  home,  no  matter 
how  poor  he  may  be.  There  is  no  question  for  argument  on 
this  fact,  but  there  is  room  for  argument  on  the  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  and  the  kind  of  home  to  build. 

In  some  of  the  older  countries  and  also  in  some  of  the 
South  American  countries  the  idea  of  providing  homes  has 
become  a  sort  of  state  or  political  idea  and  there  are  many 
propositions  coming  up  of  cities,  states  and  governments  erect¬ 
ing  homes  and  selling  them  on  the  installment  plan  to  work¬ 
ing  people. 

All  this  may  be  good  in  those  particular  countries,  and 
they  would  certainly  be  better  than  no  homes  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  we  have  ways  of  doing  such  things  that,  as  a  rule, 
are  much  better  than  this.  The  American  people  are  today, 
speaking  as  a  whole,  the  best  housed  people  in  the  world,  and 
there  are  no  such  desperate  conditions  as  call  for  municipal 
and  state  aid  in  some  of  the  other  countries.  For  example, 
there  is  a  story  featured  by  the  Evening  Journal,  of  New  York, 
of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina,  building  homes  for  its 
working  men,  and  suggests  that  the  same  idea  might  be  fol¬ 
lowed  here  and  that  big  corporations  might  well  spend  some 
of  their  surplus  money  building  homes  for  the  employes. 

The  idea  doesn’t  apply  in  this  country  because  things  are 
different  and  people  have  different  ideas,  more  individuality 
and  independence,  and  in  most  of  the  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  rent  is  a  very  burdensome  thing  and  home  building  is 
more  so  and  involves  heavy  taxes  of  the  kind  that  would  lead 
to  a  revolution  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  people  are  so 
poorly  housed  that  they  would  welcome  any  kind  of  plain  sub¬ 
stantial  tenement  structures  at  some  reasonable  price. 

In  this  country  it  is  a  different  proposition  and  we  have  a 
better  ideal.  This  ideal  centers  around  the  proposition  that 
the  right  way  to  build  homes  is  for  every  man  to  design  his 
own  home,  get  his  own  individuality  into  it,  at  least  not  have 


it  one  of  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  others  built  more 
or  less  in  duplicate.  What  we  need  in  this  country  and  are 
getting  a  fair  amount  of  right  along,  is  proper  financing  for 
home  building,  not  the  bossing  of  the  entire  job  and  the  de¬ 
signing  of  homes  by  a  commission.  Every  man  worth  while 
likes  to  plan  his  own  home  and  feel  that  he  is  building  it  him¬ 
self,  and  what  we  need  and  are  getting  right  along  is  money, 
a  system  of  loans  for  home  building  that  helps  develop  the 
savings  habit  and  enables  the  working  man  to  build  a  home 
and  live  in  it  while  he  is  paying  for  it.  We  already  have  the 
right  idea  there;  all  we  need  is  to  work  at  it  a  little  more, 
to  turn  a  little  more  of  our  surplus  capital  toward  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  home  building  through  loans  to  home  builders  with  a 
fair  interest  rate  and  a  system  of  repayment  that  becomes  in 
effect  a  savings  proposition. 


THE  MODERN  “BILL  HUSTLE.” 


We  have  had  an  idea  for  some  time,  and  now  we  have  some 
authority  for  the  idea,  that  the  whoop,  hurrah!  boys,  who  emu¬ 
late  a  well-known  cartoon  character  of  the  past  known  as  Bill 
Hustle,  are  really  not  as  effective  and  efficient  as  their  noise 
and  action  would  have  us  believe.  Recently  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Redfield,  in  an  address  to  college  students,  made  the 
statement  that  the  strenuous  life  is  generally  the  least  effect¬ 
ive  and  efficient  and  that  both  the  hustle  and  the  apostle  of 
strenuousness  have  become  back  numbers  in  their  methods. 

His  argument  is  that  it  is  the  well  ordered  industry  operat¬ 
ing  at  ease  that  delivers  the  goods  rather  than  the  concern 
in  which  the  man-killing  strain  of  the  live  wire  type  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

It  is  but  a  modern  setting  forth  of  an  old  truism  of  the 
more  hustle  the  less  speed.  It  is  not  an  encouragement  to 
laziness  and  slothfulness,  but  it  is  an  approval  of  and  should 
be  cheering  news  to  the  steady  pluggers  who,  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  excitement  and  bluster,  go  ahead  with  their  work 
deliberately  and  persistently  in  a  well-ordered  manner.  What 
applies  to  work  and  to  industry  in  detail  also  applies  to  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  ideas.  We  may  need  a  little  of  the  hurrah 
business  to  put  ginger  into  us  now  and  then,  lest  we  become 
a  bit  lazy,  but  real  business,  of  the  substantial,  growing  and 
permanent  kind,  is  not  founded  upon  this  kind  of  a  base.  To 
make  the  life  of  men  miserable  through  excessive  strenuosity 
is  not  to  make  for  either  happiness  in  the  human  life  or  the 
right  kind  of  progress  in  business.  While  we  admire  the  stim¬ 
ulating  enthusiasm  of  the  live  wire  type,  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  should  “get  theirs”  eventually,  and  the  fates  seem  to  en¬ 
joy  the  irony  of  handing  out  to  men  what  has  been  handed 
out  by  them.  They  have  called  others  back  numbers  for  some 
time  unchallenged  now,  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  take  their 
medicine  when  the  shoes  fit  on  to  their  own  feet. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  BRICK  OUTPUT. 


According  to  a  press  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
the  Hudson  River  district  turned  out  over  a  billion  brick  last 
year,  which,  though  it  is  a  big  figure,  really  shows  a  decrease 
as  compared  to  1912.  The  exact  figures  are:  For  1913,  1,- 
025,308,000,  valued  at  $5,636,061,  which  is  a  decrease  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1912  of  207,879,000  brick  and  $1,497,116  in  value. 

New  York*  of  course,  is  the  great  market  for  this  Hudson 
River  brick.  Likewise  the  Hudson  River  region  is  the  main 
source  of  supply  for  common  brick  to  New  York,  although 
New  York  also  receives  brick  from  Bergen  county,  N.  J.,  and 
from  the  Raritan  River  region  in  the  Middlesex  county  of  New 
Jersey.  Water  transportation  is  an  important  item  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Hudson  River  brickmaking  and  the  case  of  the 
Hudson  River,  New  York,  is  illustrative  of  the  benefits  of  in¬ 
land  water  ways  to  such  industries. 

One  fact  brought  out  by  comparison  of  the  brick  produc¬ 
tion  and  building  operations  in  New  York  shows  that  more 
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brick  comparatively  is  going  into  building  operations  than 
liertofore.  Building  operations  in  New  York  City  were  3e 
per  cent,  lower  in  1913  than  in  1912,  yet  the  decline  in  the 
brick  used  was  less  than  half  that  per  cent.,  consequently 
taking  into  consideration  the  volume  of  building  operations 
there  was  a  greater  percentage  of  brick  used  than  ever  before. 
This  is  evidence  of  the  building  brick  campaign  having  had 
some  effect  an  dof  the  general  public  turning  more  and  more 
each  year  to  brick  as  the  ideal  and  ultimate  building  material. 

The  average  price  reported  for  the  Hudson  River  brick  in 
1913  was  $5.50  per  thousand. 


THE  BOOK  OF  SMILES— A  TICKLER. 


The  Book  of  Smiles,  by  Jings, 

Full  of  wit  and  funny  things, 

Comes  here  every  little  while, 

And  makes  us  smile  and  smile  and  smile. 

It’s  a  clever  little  booklet, 

Takes  the  place  of  Doctor  Pill, 

With  its  verse  and  tickling  jokelet 
And  discussion  of  its  kiln. 

This  is  published  by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  Write  them  for  a  copy. 


STORAGE  BATTERY  MONEY  SAVERS. 


The  Atlas  Car  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
manufactures  a  splendid  line  of  storage  battery  trucks  and 
locomotives.  The  trucks  require  no  rails  and  will  carry  a  load 
or  haul  a  train  of  flat-cars,  trucks  or  similar  vehicles.  The 
storage  battery  locomotives  do  not  require  a  trolley  or  third 
rail.  These  are  claimed  to  be  very  economical.  The  Atlas 
Car  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  also  makes  combination  storage 
battery  and  trolley  locomotives  and  complete  industrial  rail¬ 
way  equipment. 


MR.  BIECHLER  A  BENEDICT. 


Well,  of  course,  we  expected  it  some  time.  It  was  only  a 
natural  conclusion  that  our  old  friend  Elmer  should  win  the 
hand  of  some  fair  lady,  sooner  or  later.  One  so  clever  and 
genial  is  sure  to  succeed  in  matters  matrimonial  as  well  as 
in  business,  so  be  it  announced  that  Elmer  Girard  Biechler 
was  married  to  Miss  Elise  Innocencia  Steator  in  Merchant- 
ville,  N.  J.,  June  3.  Mr.  Biechler  is  the  Chicago  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  ROYAL  MACHINE. 


We  received  recently  a  leaflet  from  the  Chambers  Bros. 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  their 
new  machine  styled  the  Royal.  Since  the  Chambers  Bros, 
have  made  only  high-grade  machinery  during  their  many 
years  of  experience  in  the  clay  working  field,  we  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  this  machine  will  average  up  to  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  all  Chambers  products. 

The  Royal  machine  is  of  massive  construction,  the  gear 
frame  alone  weighing  5,800  pounds.  When  bolted  to  the 
masonry  foundations,  it  should  prove  unbreakable  from  any 
strain  that  can  be  applied  to  the  machine.  The  friction  clutch 
pulley  has  the  Chambers  No.  10  six-arm  clutch.  The  pedestal 
supporting  outer  bearing  for  drive  shaft  has  all  the  metal  re¬ 
quired  in  keeping  with  the  frame.  The  journal  is  ring  oiling, 
designed  to  keep  out  the  dirt,  but  keep  in  the  oil.  The  main 
journal  bearings  are  all  automatically  oiled  through  large 
pipes  connected  with  an  elevated  tank  reservoir.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  each  is  provided  with  a  three-inch  plug  hole  for  use  of 
oil  can.  There  are  many  other  fine  points  about  the  Royal 
machine  you  should  know  about.  It  is  made  for  the  manu¬ 


facture  of  paving  blocks,  end  or  side  cut,  for  fire  brick  and 
large  refractory  brick,  for  builders,  side  cut  single  and  double 
stream  end  cut,  and  for  fire-proofing.  The  leaflet  also  de¬ 
scribes  their  Belmont  sand-molded  brick  machine  for  sand- 
molded  or  water-struck  soft  mud  brick.  Write  the  Chambers 
Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  this  leaflet.  See  their  ads  on 
pages  806  and  807  of  this  issue. 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  878.] 
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Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Much  the  Best  Clayworking  Machinery. 


&Ae  AMERI 


American  No.  20  Rotary  Automatic  Cutter 

This  cutter  is  ac¬ 
curate,  sure,  fast  as 
brick  machine,  sim¬ 
ple,  and  not  likely  to 
need  repairs.  Get  de¬ 
scription  in  full. 

American  No.  20  Rotary  Automatic  Cutter. 

American  No.  292  Repress 

Here’s  the  newest  repress,  but  it  has  an  old  reputation 
for  quality.  Note  the  strong-  frame,  the  ample  gears,  the 
bearings.  Nothing-  to  get  out  of  order.  All  it  asks  is  oil 
and  work.  Get  the  full  description. 

The  American  Upright  Brick  Machine 

Every  brick  a  stock  quality. 
A  simple  machine  of  many 


American  No.  292 
Repress 


American  No.  292  Repress. 


good  features.  Material  of  the  best.  Workmanship 
faultless.  Easy  running.  Get  description. 

American  Pipe  RacK  Dryer 

For  soft  mud  brick.  It’s  the 
all  weather  dryer.  Rain  or 
shine  its  on  the  job,  and  so 
are  the  men.  No  disorgan¬ 
ized  staff  because  of  un- 


American  Upright  Brick  Machine.  steady  WOrk.  We  have  3. 

fine  catalogue  about  this  dryer.  Get  it. 


American=Haigh  Continuous  Kiln 

Half  the  fuel  saved.  Get  cat¬ 
alog. 


The  American  Steam 
Shovel 

None  as  good  for  claywork- 
ers.  New  catalog  just  out.  Get 


American»Haigh  Continuous  Kiln.  d  ^ ^ P ^ 


The  American  Steam  Shovel. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


We  Build  Every  Machine  and  Appliance  Needed  in  the  Clay  Trade. 
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C.  D.  Mayhugh  will  erect  a  small  brick  and  tile  plant  at 
LaConner,  Wash. 

R.  W.  Goddard,  of  Wellston,  Ohio,  is  at  the  head  of  a 
movement  to  erect  a  large  brick  plant  at  that  place. 


its  existence,  and  was  one  of  the  directors  until  twelve  years 
ago. 

John  J.  Shryock,  Meadville,  Pa.,  writes  that  he  expects  to 
start  a  brickmaking  plant  at  that  place. 

The  Poteau  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Poteau, 
Okla.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock. 

The  Dominions  Clay  Products  Company  of  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  has  been  incorporated  with  $350,000  capital 
stock. 

The  Michigan  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  The  incorporators 
are  Elvin  Swarthouse,  Sheridan  F.  Master  and  D.  G.  Swart- 
house. 


Fire  at  the  brick  plant  of  Joseph  Boucher,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  caused  a  $2,000  loss.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

Guinard  Brothers,  brick  manufacturers  of  Columbia,  S.  C., 
sustained  a  $2,000  loss  by  fire  May  17,  which  started  from  an 
overheated  kiln. 

Leavenworth,  Kansas,  wants  a  good  paving  brick  plant. 
Interested  parties  should  get  in  communication  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Austin,  of  the  Leavenworth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  L.  G.  Everist  Company,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  been 
incorporated  to  manufacture  brick  and  handle  building  sup¬ 
plies.  L.  G.  and  H.  H.  Everist  and  H.  H.  Olson  are  the  in¬ 
corporators. 

The  Clay  Produce  Company,  of  Hampton,  Va.,  recently 
incorporated,  has  purchased  the  plant  at  Williamsburg,  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  R.  H.  Richardson  &  Sons,  which  will  be 
overhauled  and  put  in  first-class  condition. 

The  Southwestern  Clay  Products  Company,  San  Diego,  Cal., 
has  been  incorporated.  The  directors  are  W.  H.  Brown,  B.  A. 
Weyl,  Carroll  Allen,  Louis  M.  Cole  and  P.  Pressly,  all  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  stock  is  divided  into  2,000  shares  at  $100  each. 

P.  L.  Herrick  writes  that  he  is  now  manufacturing  brick 
by  hand  at  Kinmundy,  Ill.,  but  expects  to  put  in  a  stiff  mud 
equipment,  and  so  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  manu¬ 
facturers  of  stiff  mud  brick  machinery,  round  kilns,  pallets, 
etc. 

George  L.  Booth,  Sioux  City,  la.,  advises  us  that  he  will 
organize  a  company  to  manufacture  brick  at  that  place  and 
expects  to  erect  a  large  brickmaking  plant  in  the  fall,  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues,  etc.,  pertaining  to  brick 
machinery  and  supplies. 

The  plant  of  the  Southern  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Co.,  at 
Hillsdale,  Ind.,  is  being  overhauled  and  improved  preparatory 
to  being  operated  after  an  idleness  of  about  three  and  one- 
half  years.  Mr.  W.  T.  Dumbleton  is  manager  of  the  plant  and 
hopes  to  be  turning  out  100,000  brick  per  day  by  the  latter 
part  of  June. 

The  A.  M.  Broadhead  Company,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has 
purchased  the  big  plant  of  the  Johnsonburg  Vitrified  Brick 
Company  at  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  which  has  not  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  four  years.  Extensive  repairs  and  improvements 
will  be  made  in  the  plant,  and  it  is  expected  it  will  be  in 
readiness  for  operation  in  a  few  months. 

The  Empire  Brick  Company,  of  Mexia,  Tex.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  W.  A.  Buckner,  W.  J.  Wright,  Joe  Williams  and 
John  J.  Beckham,  of  Mexia;  J.  L.  Walker,  of  Groesbeeck;  S. 
F.  Kirksey,  R.  W.  Wright  and  W.  O.  Reinhart,  of  Waco. 
Officers  of  the  company  are  S.  F.  Kirksey,  president;  W.  A. 
Buckner,  vice  president,  and  R.  W.  Wright,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Work  on  the  plant  will  be  started  at  once. 

The  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  has  re¬ 
cently  purchased  and  will  operate  the  plant  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Granite  Block  Co.,  located  at  Firebrick,  Ky.  The  prop¬ 
erty,  embracing  300  acres,  consists  of  kiln  buildings  and  ac¬ 
cessories  sufficient  for  a  capacity  of  25,000  bricks.  The  Pee¬ 
bles  company  will  specialize  on  a  paving  material  known  as 
“Dixie  Block,”  which  it  will  manufacture  for  the  southern 
trade. 

Leonard  H.  Harland,  one  of  the  founders  and  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  died  at  his  home  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  May  26.  He  had  been  ill  several  weeks.  He  was 
born  in  England  and  came  to  America  when  fourteen  years 
old.  With  his  brother  Edward  he  organized  a  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  company  in  1872,  and  continued  in  the  business 
until  the  formation  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  company  for  the  first  three  years  of 


George  R.  Ewing,  owner  of  the  Calhoun  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
Calhoun,  Ky.,  is  in  the  market  for  two  winding  drums  and  a 
Bensing  Automatic  cutting  table.  Second  hand  machinery  is 
preferred. 

One  of  the  large  stables  of  the  Baltimore  Brick  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  entailing  a 
loss  of  $3,000.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
spontaneous  combustion. 

The  Grinnell  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  has 
just  closed  a  contract  with  the  Kalamazoo  Silo  and  Tank  Co., 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to  furnish  24,000  tons  of  silo  block  for 
delivery  during  the  year  1914  at  Iowa  points. 

The  Texas  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Waco,  with  a  plant  at 
Lasher,  Bastrop  county,  filed  a  voluntary  bankruptcy  petition 
in  federal  court  there,  May  15.  The  liabilities  are  $90,000,  the 
assets  being  $128,500.  No  exemptions  are  claimed. 

The  plant  of  the  Carrollton  Pottery  Company,  at  Carroll¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  burned  to  the  ground  June  5.  The  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $100,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The  plant 
will  be  rebuilt,  according  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Henderson,  the  sole 
owner. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Creasy 
Brick  Company,  of  Mifflinville,  Pa.  The  company,  which  is 
headed  by  O.  R.  Lewis,  S.  W.  Gilman,  M.  E.  Williams,  Jas.  T. 
Brennan  and  James  L.  Reilly,  will  manufacture  both  paving 
and  building  brick. 

The  Indiana  Brick  Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  is  having  a 
very  busy  season,  and  just  at  present  the  plant  is  running  on 
an  order  for  1,500,000  brick  for  an  addition  to  the  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  One  order  on  the  company’s  books 
calls  for  2,000,000  for  one  shipment. 

The  Glenwood  Brick  Company,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  which  has  been 
operated  for  a  number  of  years  by  Thomas  J.  Paradine  &  Son, 
has  been  reorganized.  The  capital  stock  has  been  increased 
to  $50,000,  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  increased 
very  materially  by  the  addition  of  new  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

F.  Vernon  Aler,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  acting  as  attorney  for 
capitalists  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  who  will  erect 
a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  block,  building 
brick,  hollow  block,  etc.,  writes  that  he  will  have  charge  of 
the  erection  of  the  plant,  and  will  be  glad  soon  to  be  in  the 
market  for  a  complete  outfit  for  a  modern  plant,  including 
machinery,  kilns,  power  equipment,  etc. 

Fire  starting  at  midnight  June  4  destroyed  the  machinery 
and  buildings  of  the  Farmers’  Clay  Products  Company,  two 
and  a  half  miles  north  of  Tekamah,  Neb.  This  plant,  built 
about  two  years  ago,  was  the  third  and  most  modern  of  the 
three  in  Nebraska,  making  hollow  tile  for  partitions  in  build¬ 
ings,  and  was  doing  a  thriving  business.  W.  Sedgley,  Omaha, 
is  president  of  the  company;  S.  A.  Corneer,  Omaha,  vice 
president,  and  L.  H.  Ouren,  Tekamah,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  loss  was  first  estimated  at  not  over  $25,000,  and  is  party 

(Contiuned  on  page  864.) 


PULSOMETE,RS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  use.  Ask  f0r  our  gg  page  catalog. 
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HEARD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


ONE  DOESN’T  like  to  appear  lugubrious,  but  it  seems 
as  though  brickmakers  in  some  parts  of  New  England, 
at  least,  will  suffer  from  the  depression  which  has 
come  upon  this  section  of  the  country  through  the  railroad 
agitation  which  has  sent  the  value  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  stock  far  below  par.  Without  entering 
into  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  question,  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  country  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  manipu¬ 
lators  of  the  stock  of  the  road,  or,  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
the  former  manipulators  of  the  stock,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  escape  the  fact  that  the  agitation  has  disturbed  business 
conditions  in  New  England  as  they  have  not  been  disturbed 
in  a  long  time,  and  all  business  enterprises  are  suffering  to 
some  extent. 

Indeed,  to  talk  with  business  men  and  manufacturers  in 
some  parts  of  New  England  is  to  hear  a  tale  which  is  blue 
enough  to  satisfy  a  friend  of  the  House  of  Ashur.  How  long 
it  will  take  to  recover  from  the  present  depression  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  But  the  situation  is  now  so  serious  that  the 
wisest  men  in  the  six  states  are  considering  what  can  be  done 
to  relieve  the  stringency  which  has  come  about  through  the 
railroad  manipulation. 

Last  year  each  state  enjoyed  a  season  of  prosperity  which 
was  reflected  in  the  demand  for  brick  that  cleaned  out  every 
yard — in  the  largest  states,  at  least.  When  business  opened 
this  spring,  very  few  makers  had  anything  to  spare  for  the 
early  buyer.  But  trade  was  quiet,  and  it  hasn’t  increased 
materially  since.  This,  of  course,  is  speaking  of  New  England 
as  a  whole.  Some  sections  are  more  prosperous  than  others. 

In  Boston,  for  example,  the  construction  of  buildings 
opened  well  this  spring,  and  a  good  many  brick  are  required 
to  keep  the  business  going.  These  come  chiefly  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  prices  range  around  $7.25  to  $7.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  for  building  brick.  The  New  Hampshire  yards  had  little 
surplus  and  have  been  pretty  generally  cleaned  out  by  the 
early  demand.  Some  have  begun  their  operations  and  will 


shortly  have  burnings  ready  for  delivery.  Others  are  not 
working  very  extensively*,  and  sales  are  relatively  light  be¬ 
cause  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  definitely  just  what  is 
going  to  be  wanted. 

Other  large  cities  of  Massachusetts,  like  Worcester,  are 
enjoying  a  moderate  degree  of  activity,  and  some  fairly  large 
buildings  will  be  erected  this  year.  But  it  is  said  that  opera¬ 
tions  will  not  be  as  extensive  as  last  year.  The  Boston-Albany 
station  is  finished,  which  was  the  largest  building  operation 
the  city  has  seen  for  some  years.  A  number  of  other  improve¬ 
ments  are  contemplated  in  the  section  around  the  station,  but 
not  any  of  them  have  begun  as  yet. 

Springfield  projects  a  number  of  important  improvements, 
but  these  are  held  in  abeyance  for  a  time,  though  it  is  said 
there  that  the  work  will  come  out  before  very  long.  The 
Hampden  Brick  Company  has  begun  operations  with  about  a 
full  force  of  hands,  but  it  had  some  surplus  this  spring,  which 
was  sufficient  to  tide  it  over  until  the  new  burnings  were  ready 
for  delivery.  The  company  expects  to  operate  to  about  full 
capacity,  unless  something  occurs  more  than  it  can  see  for 
the  present. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  has  a  number  of  fair-sized  projects  on 
hand,  but  they  are  not  being  urged  at  present.  Conditions  in 
most  business  enterprises  are  such  that  the  builder  feels  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  of  good  business  later  on.  The  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  depot,  which  was  burned  a  few  weeks 
ago,  will  be  reconstructed  of  brick  and  terra  cotta.  The 
burned  building  was  principally  of  brick,  with  stone  founda¬ 
tions  and  trimmings.  The  new  one  will  adhere  to  the  brick 
construction,  but  will  decorate  with  terra  cotta. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  promises  to  develop  reasonably  well 
this  season,  though  it  is  said  that  capitalists  are  not  quit6 
ready  to  loan  as  much  on  building  projects  as  they  have  some 
years  in  the  past.  Manufacturing  plants  are  running,  and  the 
outlook  is  reasonably  favorable,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
some  would  like  to  see.  One  gentleman  said  that  New  Haven 
will  enjoy  a  reasonable  growth  this  year,  but  nothing  ap¬ 
proaching  a  boom  will  be  seen.  HIRAM. 


Isn’t  it  Worth  While 

To  Know  What  to  Expect,  and  to  Get  What  You  Expect? 


With  Our  RUST  CLAY  FEEDER  AND  MIXER 


Your  output  will  not  vary  10  brick  per  hour.  You  know  what  to  expect,  and  get 
what  you  expect.  The  capacity  of  this  Feeder  and  Mixer  is  10,000  to  100,000  per 
day— capacity  regulated  at  will  by  raising  and  lowering  end  feed  gate,  or  by  in¬ 
creasing  or  lessening  speed  of  pulley. 


REQUIRES  ONLY  ABOUT  2  H.P.  TO  OPERATE  FULL  LOAD. 
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Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg. 
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covered  by  insurance.  It  is  presumed  the  plant  will  be  re¬ 
built  and  continue  business. 

The  Atlanta  Vitrified  Brick  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,000. 

The  Riverside  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hat¬ 
tiesburg,  Miss.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  second-hand  pipe  rack 
dryer. 

The  brick  manufacturing  firm  of  Tobias  &  Sheridan,  whose 
plant  is  located  in  West  Hamburg,  Pa.,  began  manufacture  of 
bricks  on  April  15,  after  the  closing  of  the  plant  through  the 
winter  period. 

The  Regina  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Regina,  Sask., 
Canada,  which  was  recently  incorporated,  will  shortly  begin 
the  construction  of  a  new  brickmaking  plant  costing  approxi¬ 
mately  $75,000. 

The  Johnson-Porter  Clay  Company,  miners  and  shippers  of 
high-grade  clays,  Paris,  Tenn.,  write  that  they  are  in  the 
market  for  dump  cars,  a  sixteen  to  eighteen  ton  steam  engine 
and  other  similar  equipment  for  mines. 

The  Crooksville  Clay  Products  Company  is  a  new  concern 
recently  incorporated  at  Crooksville,  Ohio.  The  incorporators 
are  H.  C.  Milligan  and  C.  O.  Milligan,  and  the  company  is  cap¬ 
italized  at  $25,000.  The  company  will  manufacture  pottery, 
stoneware,  flower  pots,  etc. 

The  East  End  Brick  Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant.  P.  M.  Crane, 
the  general  manager,  reports  that  work  on  the  plant  will  be¬ 
gin  within  a  short  time,  when  they  will  be  in  the  market  for 
machinery  and  power  equipment. 

A  license  to  do  business  in  Missouri  has  been  issued  to  the 
Kansas  Buff  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company,  which  is  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Kansas.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  is  $1,500,000,  of  which  $22,000  is  to  be 
used  in  Missouri,  with  office  in  Kansas  City. 

W.  P.  Whitney,  for  a  number  of  years  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Danville  Brick  Company,  Danville, 
Ill.,  resigned  his  position  June  1.  Just  at  present  Mr.  Whitney 
is  resting,  and,  while  he  expects  to  engage  again  in  the  brick 
business,  he  has  not  decided  on  his  new  location. 

The  Radford  Brick  Works,  Radford,  Va.,  advise  us  that 
they  expect  to  make  a  number  of  changes  in  their  plant  in 
the  near  future  and  so  will  be  in  the  market  for  a  stiff  mud 
equipment  of  50,000  daily  capacity,  including  machinery, 
waste  heat  dryer,  down  draft  kilns,  cars,  elevators,  etc. 

An  old  time  and  reliable  manufacturer  of  enamel  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  who  is  experienced  in  every  branch  of  the  work, 
including  the  manipulation  of  clays,  etc.,  would  like  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  he  could  have  charge  of  the  manufacturing  end 
of  the  plant.  Parties  interested  should  address  J.  W.  I.,  care 
The  Clay-Worker. 

Operations  were  recently  started  at  the  plant  of  the  Pine- 
grove  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  Pinegrove,  Pa.,  after  the 
winter  idleness,  during  which  time  many  needed  repairs  were 
made  to  the  buildings,  kilns  and  machinery.  The  company 
has  a  number  of  orders  on  hand  which  will  necessitate  the 
full  working  of  the  plant  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  D.  C.  Heager  brick  and  tile  works,  Coal  City,  Ill.,  is 
shipping  three  and  four  carloads  daily,  besides  what  local  or¬ 
ders  they  get.  They  expect  to  build  four  new  kilns  in  the 
fall,  as  they  have  not  burning  capacity  enough  at  present. 
Besides  the  extra  kilns,  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  will 
build  another  large  drying  room  this  fall. 

E.  W.  Farr,  head  of  the  Farr  Brick  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  who  has  frequently  talked  of  “increased  output”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  brick  shortage,  made  a  most  important  an¬ 
nouncement  the  past  week.  “What  I  consider  ‘By  Farr  the 
Best’  addition  to  the  Farr  resources,”  said  the  brickman,  “oc¬ 
curred  June  5 — and  it’s  a  boy,  too.”  Mr.  Farr’s  friends  in  the 
building  trades  are  congratulating  him. 

L.  D.  Morris,  of  Golden,  Colo.,  and  A.  C.  Morris,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  have  purchased  a  site  at  Casper,  Wyo.,  on  which 
they  will  at  once  erect  a  brickmaking  plant.  They  will  only 
make  25,000  brick  per  day  to  start  with,  and  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  plant  as  the  demand  justifies.  Mr.  L.  D. 
Morris  is  an  experienced  brick  man,  having  been  associated 
with  the  Denver  Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay  Company  and  the 
Golden  (Colo.)  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Company  for  a  num¬ 


ber  of  years.  The  new  company  will  be  known  as  the  Casper 
Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company. 

The  United  States  Clay  Products  Conpany,  of  Uhriclisville, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  $250,000  capital  stock. 

Roselus  &  Miller  have  purchased  the  brickmaking  plant 
at  Ardmore,  S.  D.,  and  are  installing  new  machinery,  includ¬ 
ing  a  dry  press. 

The  Fox  Clay  Products  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  writes 
that  they  contemplate  overhauling  their  plans  and  so  may 
be  in  the  market  soon  for  a  reduction  mill,  dry  pan  or  small 
pulverizer.  They  prefer  second-hand  machinery. 

Gilbert  B.  Randall,  for  a  number  of  years  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  recently.  He  was  56  years  old,  and  leaves 
a  wife  and  one  daughter. 

The  storage  warehouse  of  the  A.  H.  Hews  &  Co.’s  pottery 
plant  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  badly  damaged  by  a  fire 
June  1,  causing  a  loss  of  about  $10,000.  The  warehouse  was 
across  the  street  from  the  factory  and  offices,  so  the  manu¬ 
facturing  departments  suffered  no  loss  at  all. 

L.  E.  Bennett,  of  Tama,  Iowa,  has  purchased  the  brick¬ 
making  plant  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fuller  at  West  Liberty,  Iowa, 
which  has  been  closed  down  since  the  death  of  J.  W.  Fuller 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  Mr.  Bennett  will  install  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  plant. 

The  Newby  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
was  granted  incorporation  papers  recently  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  clay  products.  The  capital  stock  of  the  concern  is 
$10,000  and  the  incorporators  are  William  Newby,  M.  D.  Klein- 
zahler,  R.  E.  Baasher,  H.  Livingstone  and  B.  Livingstone. 

Elmer  A.  Evans,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Co.,  the  concern  which 
has  been  incorporated  at  $400,000  to  take  over  the  plants  of 
the  Harris  and  South  Zanesville  brick  works,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
F.  L.  Mores,  of  Cincinnati,  is  vice  president;  Attorney  E.  R. 
Meyer,  of  Zanesville,  is  temporary  secretary,  and  William 
Worthington,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  treasurer.  The  other 
director  is  Frederick  Green,  Springfield.  The  capacity  of  both 
plants  will  be  doubled. 
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Napanee,  Ontario. 


January  20,  1914. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
Gentlemen : 

Re  your  inquiry  regarding  the  working  of  your  TEN 
HOUR  dryer,  which  you  installed  for  us,  beg  to  say  we 
have  had  good  results  from  it. 

Owing  to  the  tender  nature  of  our  clay,  under  the  old 
style  of  drying,  what  took  three  days  and  three  nights 
and  sometimes  longer,  we  are  doing  the  same  work  in 
from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  and  turning  the  brick  out  per¬ 
fectly. 

We  would  commend  your  system  to  any  person  con¬ 
templating  the  installation  of  a  new  dryer. 

THE  NAPANEE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO.,  LTD. 

Per  John  L.  Madill,  Manager. 


The  above  company  also  has  a  battery  of  round 
down  draft  kilns  equipped  with  the 

BOSS  SYSTEM  OF  BURNING  BRICK. 

W rile  for  catalog  and  let  us  tell  you 
more  about  it 

John  C.  Boss  Company 
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405  Monger  Bldg. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA  fcgSSj 
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W  estinghouse 

Individual  Motor  Drive 

is  by  far  the  best  way  to  apply  electric 
power  to  brickmaking  machinery. 

A  machine  driven  by  its  own  motor  be¬ 
comes  a  self-contained  independent  unit. 

Individual  motor  drive  saves  all  the 
power  lost  in  driving  non-productive 
shafting  and  pulleys,  and  in  overcoming 
belt  friction. 

Each  machine  can  be  operated  at  the 
exact  speed  to  develop  its  greatest  pro¬ 
ducing  capacity. 

It  reduces  the  cost  of  maintenance  by 
eliminating  all  shafting,  hangers,  pulleys 
and  belts. 

It  gives  the  greatest  flexibility,  permit¬ 
ting  machines  to  be  located  precisely 
where  wanted,  and  operated  when  wanted. 

Our  experts  will  gladly  help  you  to  solve 
your  particular  problems.  Write  for  their 
services  today. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


ISCONSIN  BRICK  manufacturers  and  job¬ 
bers  believe  that  the  excellent  crop  out¬ 
look  in  this  and  surrounding  states  gives 
assurance  of  continued  activity  in  the 
building  field  during  the  coming  summer 
and  fall.  When  crops  in  this  section  of  the 
Northwest  are  good,  it  is  an  almost  unfail¬ 
ing  sign  that  general  business  will  be  satis¬ 
factory.  The  first  Wisconsin  crop  report  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  recently  issued  by  James  C.  MacKenzie,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  so  favorable  in  tone  that  it 
went  a  long  way  in  putting  business  men  in  general  in  an 
optimistic  frame  of  mind.  The  condition  of  winter  wheat  was 
placed  at  92.2  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  90  a  year  ago,  while 
the  percentage  of  winter  rye  was  reported  at  93.6  per  cent., 
as  against  93  per  cent,  in  1913.  Condition  of  all  other  crops 
and  general  acreage  all  showed  a  gain  over  a  year  ago. 

Building  operations  in  Milwaukee  climbed  to  a  new  high 
point  during  the  month  of  May,  and  the  total  investment  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  showed  a  substantial  gain 
over  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  During  May  there 
were  517  permits  issued  for  improvements  to  cost  $1,641,584, 
an  increase  of  approximately  $300,000  over  the  same  month  in 
1913,  when  491  permits  were  granted  for  structures  costing 
$1,337,678.  During  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year 
the  Milwaukee  building  inspector’s  office  issued  1,703  permits 
for  buildings  costing  $4,738,526.  Indications  are  that  more 
brick  is  being  used  than  ever  before,  due  to  the  unusually 
large  number  of  brick  flats  and  apartment  houses  which  are 
going  up  in  Milwaukee  this  season.  Many  of  the  large  heavy 
machinery  manufacturing  concerns  are  erecting  additions  to 
their  plants,  and  brick,  as  usual,  is  being  used  extensively. 

Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  well-known  jobbers  in  Purington 
brick  and  other  lines  of  building  material,  111  Mason  street, 
Milwaukee,  were  awarded  the  contract  by  the  board  of  public 
works  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  to  furnish  50,000  paving  brick 
for  streets  in  that  city.  Most  of  the  downtown  streets  of 
Stevens  Point  are  paved  with  Purington  brick,  and  these 
pavements  have  given  such  general  satisfaction  that  the  board 
of  public  works  and  the  common  council  were  unanimous  in 
deciding  that  this  type  of  brick  should  be  selected.  With  but 
one  exception,  all  the  other  bidders  offered  to  furnish  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  brick  at  a  lower  figure  than  $27.50,  the  price 
submitted  by  Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  but  none  of  the  other 
concerns  offered  to  use  Purington  brick.  Ricketson  &  Schwarz 
have  secured  many  substantial  contracts  for  building  brick 
this  season,  including  several  large  churches  and  schools  at 
various  points  about  Wisconsin. 

Several  Wisconsin  cities  are  doing  considerable  paving  this 
season  and  brick,  as  usual,  is  proving  to  be  the  popular  mate¬ 


rial  used.  The  city  of  Appleton  recently  awarded  the  Balliet 
Supply  Company  the  contract  to  furnish  200,000  Barr  brick 
for  paving  more  than  half  of  Appleton  street.  The  remainder 
of  Appleton  street  and  two  blocks  of  Washington  street  will 
be  paved  next  year,  and  the  common  council  of  Appleton 
seems  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  brick  should  be  used. 
The  brick  which  are  to  be  laid  this  season  will  be  grouted 
with  cement,  instead  of  the  tar  filler  which  has  been  used 
heretofore  in  brick  paving  work  in  Appleton. 

The  Jefferson  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Jefferson,  Wis., 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  brick  to  be  used 
in  the  erection  of  a  large  addition  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Mendota,  near  Madison,  Wis.  Anton 
Stiel,  president  of  the  Jefferson  concern,  recently  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  break  his  leg,  when  his  horse  fell  on  him. 

The  Star  Brick  Company,  of  Kewaunee,  Wis.,  placed  its 
plant  in  operation  on  May  25,  after  having  completely  re¬ 
modeled  the  yards  and  main  building. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Menomonie, 
Wis.,  has  installed  considerable  new  equipment  in  its  plants 
and  yards,  including  an  electric  shovel,  built  similarly  to  a 
steam  shovel,  and  capable  of  lifting  a  wagon-load  of  clay  at 
each  scoopful.  Another  important  improvement  is  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  locomotive  to  be  used  on  a  narrow  gauge  road  be¬ 
tween  the  clay  banks  and  the  brick  machines.  The  engine 
will  displace  several  horses  and  will  greatly  facilitate  opera¬ 
tions.  The  plant  at  Menomonie  is  kept  in  operation  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  more  than  20,000,000  brick  are 
being  turned  out  annually.  There  are  now  three  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  located  in  Menomonie  and  Menomonie- 
made  brick  is  gaining  a  decidedly  favorable  reputation. 

John  Ringle,  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Wausau, 
Wis.,  who  is  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  has  been  coming  into  the  limelight  as  one  of  the 
progressive  mayors  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Ringle  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  with  much  distinction  as  mayor  of  Wausau,  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  recently  commented  upon  Mr.  Ringle  in  the 
following  interesting  manner: 

“To  carry  forward  the  aim  of  Wausau,  which  is  to  main¬ 
tain  and  justify  its  position  and  character  among  the  cities 
of  our  state,  as  a  manufacturing  and  residence  location,  is  the 
purpose  to  which  Mayor  John  Ringle  has  set  himself  for  the 
coming  two  years. 

“Wausau  was  one  of  the  first  north-central  Wisconsin 
cities  that  realized  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  developing 
industrial  life  other  than  that  associated  with  the  fast-passing 
lumber  business  that  was  doomed  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  great  virginal  forests. 

“Mayor  Ringle  was  one  of  those  citizens  of  Wausau  who 
early  began  to  encourage  agriculture,  so  that  the  transition 
from  the  days  when  the  lumber  mill  formed  the  chief  interest 
of  the  community  has  been  accompanied  with  less  hardship 
than  was  the  case  with  other  cities.”  A.  BADGER. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain.  Brick  plant  in  northern 
Minnesota.  Manufacture  sand  mold 
hollow  brick  and  hollow  block.  Capacity 
40,000.  CHAS.  GUENSER, 

5  1  cm  Bowlus,  Minn. 


BRICKYARD  FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  pallets,  Potts  soft-mud  machine, 
disintegrator,  sander,  engine  and  boiler. 
Cheap.  Out  of  clay. 

Also,  one  complete  soft-mud  plant  now 
in  operation.  CHAS.  READ, 

5  2c  Oakland  City,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

One,  four  mold  Boyd  press,  one  six 
foot  dry  pan,  17  soft  mud  cars,  3^  tons 
12  lb.  T  rail,  70  racks  for  soft  mud  DK 
cars.  S.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

6  3c  Ponchatoula,  La. 


FOR  SALE. 


Up-to-date  tile  plant.  A  bargain.  Ex¬ 
cellent  location,  good  shipping  point. 
Plenty  of  good  tile  clay. 

CURTISVILLE  TILE  &  BRICK  CO., 

4  3  cm  Curtisville,  Ind. 


Or  controlling  interest,  at  a  bargain, 
to  a  practical  brick  man.  Ideal  location 
in  growing  Texas  town,  with  three  rail¬ 
roads,  all  leading  to  near-by  large  cities. 
Address  BOX  67, 

5  1  cm  Giddings,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE. 

British  Columbia,  Canada.  Thorough¬ 
ly  modern  stiff  mud  brick  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  excellent  50  acre  shale  deposit. 
On  tide  water,  near  Vancouver.  A1 

market.  For  particulars,  address 
W.  S.  BUTTAR, 

626  Pender  St.,  West, 

1  6  cm  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Can. 


TO  LEASE. 

Operating  brick  plant  with  natural 
gas,  unlimited  home  market,  inexhaust¬ 
ible  supply  of  clay  and  shale,  up-to-date 
equipment,  in  the  greatest  industrial 
city  in  the  United  States. 

STATION  A,  BOX  51, 

51  d  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant.  Will  sell  at  one-half  the 
original  cost.  Twenty-one  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Good 
demand  for  brick.  Send  for  inventory 
if  interested. 

MARS  MILLING  &  FEED  CO., 

5  3c  Mars,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 


| 
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FOR  SALE. 

One  Horton  No.  2  disintegrator;  pa¬ 
per  friction  hoisting  drum;  25,000  10- 
inch  by  34-inch  brick  pallets;  18  brick 
moulds  2  7-16x4  3-16x8^-inch,  34-inch 
partitions.  Perfection  bottoms. 

DUNKIRK  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

6  1  p  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Style  A  No.  4  Potts  disintegrator. 
One  Champion  Mould  Sander,  both  in 
good  condition.  Both  rollers  new  on  dis¬ 
integrator,  and  chain  and  sprockets  new 
on  sander;  good  price  for  quick  buyer. 

WELLINGTON  BRICK  CO.,  Inc., 

6  1  d  Richmond,  Va. 


A  RARE  CHANCE. 

I  offer  for  sale  a  paving  and  building 
brick  plant  in  Central  Pa.,  making  brick 
second  to  none  with  limitless  shale.  This 
can  be  bought  outright  or  a  controlling 
interest  to  practical  brick  men. 

A.  L.  LITTLE, 

6  3cm  Bedford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Hercules  5-mold  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  30,000  brick  per  day. 
Mold  sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets 
for  seven  days’  run. 

One  Hercules  6-mold  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  35,000  brick  per  day. 
Mold  sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets 
for  six  days’  run. 

Either  outfit  above  at  about  what  pal¬ 
lets  cost. 

SOUTH  MEMPHIS  BRICK  CO., 

3  tf  d  Memphis,  Tenn. 

I 


FOR  SALE. 

BRICK  CLAY. 

Attention,  Brick  Men — Have  located 
within  five  miles  of  Atlanta.  Large  sup¬ 
ply  fine  brick  clay;  excellent  railroad 
facilities.  This  property  is  splendid  lo¬ 
cation  for  southern  market.  Can  be 
bought  reasonably,  considering  actual 
value.  Estate  of  James  E.  Lynch. 

P.  0.  BOX  519, 

4  3d  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

Steam  rack  brick  dryer  complete, 
with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33-M 
brick;  40,000  feet  of  1-inch  pipe;  5,500 
steel  pallets;  soft  mud  brick  machine; 
clay  disintegrator;  mold  sander;  double 
roll  crusher,  sand  dryer  and  sand  screen. 
All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  For  further  particulars  address, 

F.  H.  EGGERS, 

11  tf  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BARGAINS  IN  SECOND-HAND 
MACHINERY. 

Brewer  No.  38,  hand  brick  cutter, 
side  cut. 

Brewer  No.  40,  hand  tile  cutter,  3-inch 
to  6-inch. 

Raymond  No.  777,  stiff  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  Clearfield  9-ft.  standard  dry  pan, 
Raymond  Victor  repress. 

60-inch  hot  air  fan,  connected  with  TY2 
h.p.  steam  engine.  Good  as  new. 

Andrus  4-mold  dry  press.  Can  be  put 
in  good  condition  at  slight  expense. 

Martin  sander  as  good  as  new;  30,000 
pine  pallet  boards,  size  32xl0-inch. 

Address, 

BOX  6— BARGAINS. 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

1,200  acres  for  $50,000,  containing  600 
acres  of  heavy  shale  with  good  flux,  on 
railroad  near  Augusta,  Ga.  Superb  op¬ 
portunity  with  growing  southeastern 
market  for  clay  products.  Address, 

H.  C.  MIDDLETON, 

4  1  dm  Augusta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  Machinery  Bargains. 

My 

Cost.  Price. 

6-mold  press  (American 
Clay  Machinery  Co. 

make),  extra  strong . $6,000  $2,500 

Dryer,  20-ft.  (American  Clay 
Machinery  Co.  make) 
with  stack,  furnace,  etc.  1,600  500 

Smidth  patent  tube  mill, 
lined  with  silex,  with  $100 
worth  Danish  flint  pebbles 
and  other  accessories...  3,600  1,100 

Campbell  concrete  mixer 

(stationary)  .  550  150 

All  in  good  condition  and  little  used. 
Prices,  F.  O.  B.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Address,  P.  O.  BOX  272, 

6  3  dm  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  25  H.  P.  boiler;  one  20  H.  P.  en¬ 
gine.  Quaker  iron  steam  power  brick 
machine.  Quaker  mold  sander.  12,000 
lath  pallets.  15  racks,  capacity  90,000 
brick.  Brick  barrows  and  trucks. 

CHAS.  LASPE, 

6  1c  '  Miamisburg,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

20,000  capacity  Fernholtz  dry-pressed 
brick  plant,  in  town  of  2,500;  demand 
for  all  kiln-run  brick,  $6.00  to  $8.00  per 
thousand.  Belongs  to  local  bank;  in  po¬ 
sition  to  sell  cheap  and  on  good  terms. 
For  particulars  write 

W.  T.  PITTS,  “The  Land  Man,” 

5  3  cm  .  Indianola,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  complete  soft  mud  brick  plant, 
thirty  thousand  capacity,  100  horse-pow¬ 
er  boiler  and  engine.  Three  coal  burn¬ 
ers  with  300,000  brick  capacity  each. 
Railroad  tracks  600  ft.  long  leading  into 
the  plant.  Good  demand  for  brick  in 
this  city  of  15,000  people.  The  nearest 
plant,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  brick  selling  for  $8.00  per  thou¬ 
sand.  If  interested  it  will  pay  to  look 
into  this  proposition.  Write 

LOUIS  SOLOMON, 

6  t  f  d  Helena,  Ark. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy  ••• 

Second-hand  ClayworK* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills* 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posi® 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of ... 

rhe  •  •  • 

Clay=W  orRer. 

■  — - RATES  -  — 

For  all  transient  advertisement*,  *ueb 
a***ForSale,”  “ Wanted,”  etc.,  the 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver* 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
count*  a*  two  lino*. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

One  hundred  dryer  cars,  double  deck¬ 
ers  preferred. 

NORMAN  CLAY  TILE  CO., 

6  1  d  Nevada,  Mo. 


WANTED. 

Capable  superintendent  for  brick  and 
hollow  ware  plant.  Give  references,  ex¬ 
perience  and  when  disengaged,  in  first 
letter.  Address, 

BOX  6— MISS. 

6  1  e  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  by  practi¬ 
cal  man,  twenty-three  years’  experience 
in  sewer  pipe  conduits,  fire,  face  and 
building  brick  and  fireproofing.  Fifteen 
years  managing  large  plants.  A1  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  BOX  6 — W., 

6ic  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  of  a  brick 
plant.  High-class  man  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  and  know  the  business  thoroughly. 
Can  guarantee  results  and  give  best  of 
references.  Address, 

BOX  6— J.  W. 

6  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

I  have  had  many  years  of  general 
and  practical  experience  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clays  and  am  practical  in 
every  way,  but  am  too  old  for  active 
management,  where  hustling  attention 
is  necessary  for  success,  but  I  can  teach 
younger  men  the  manufacture  of 
GLAZES,  ENAMELS,  COLORS, 
STAINS  and  BODIES;  ENAMELED 
BRICK;  FLOORING  AND  WALL 
TILES;  TERRA  COTTA;  FACING, 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON 
BRICK;  SILICATE,  MAGNESITE  and 
CHROME  ORE  FIRE-BRICK,  etc.  Also 
CLAY  (KAOLIN)  REFINER.  AD¬ 
DRESS,  J-  W.  I., 

4  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  of  an  up-to-date 
clay  plant  where  experience  and  results 
are  required  and  appreciated,  preferably 
in  the  north  or  Pacific  Coast  states. 
Have  had  twenty  years  experience  in 
erecting  and  managing  plants  manufac¬ 
turing  vitrified  paving  brick,  partition 
tile,  pressed  face  brick,  roofing  tile,  com¬ 
mon  brick  and  kindred  clay  products. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  details 
pertaining  to  manufacturing  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  above  clay  products.  At  pres¬ 
ent  employed,  can  give  satisfactory  rea¬ 
sons  for  desiring  to  make  a  change,  also 
A  No.  1  references.  Address 

BOX  6— B.  C., 

6  3d  care  Clay-Worker. 


KEEPS  YOUR  I-IOME 

f  i/CLEAN, 


Combination  Pneumatic  Sweeper 

'T'HIS  Swiftly-Sweeping,  Easy-Running  DUNTLEY  Sweeper 
cleans  without  raising  dust,  and  at  the  same  time  picks  up 
pins,  lint,  ravelings,  etc.,  in  ONE  OPERATION.  Its  ease 
makes  sweeping  a  simple  task  quickly  finished.  It  reaches 
even  the  most  difficult  places,  and  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  moving  and  lifting  all  heavy  furniture. 

The  Great  Labor  Saver  of  the  Home—  Every  home,  large  or 
small,  can  enjoy  relief  from  Broom  drudgery  and  protection  from 
the  danger  of  flying  dust. 

Duntley  is  the  Pioneer  of  Pneumatic  Szveepers — 

Has  the  combination  of  the  Pneumatic  Suction  Nozzle  and 
revolving  Brush.  Very  easily  operated  and  absolutely  guar¬ 
anteed.  In  buying  a  Vacuum  Cleaner,  why  not  give 
the  “Duntley”  a  trial  in  your  home  at  our  expense? 

Write  today  for  full  particulars 


L.  S.  AYRES  &  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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WANTED. 

Position  by  an  experienced  kiln  and 
furnace  builder.  Familiar  with  all  de¬ 
tails.  Address  BOX  5 — E, 

5  3cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  capable  manager  and  face  brick 
maker,  with  a  small  amount  of  money, 
to  take  entire  charge  of  and  run  a  profit¬ 
able  plant  and  property  in  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Must  have  unquestionable 
references.  Address  X.  Y.  Z., 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  a  face  brick  plant  or  stiff  mud 
plant,  or  both  in  one.  No  position  too 
large  to  handle.  My  past  record  will 
prove  me  as  reliable  and  successful  man 
of  22  years’  experience.  Age  38,  and 
married.  With  well  established  firm 
might  be  interested  with  the  company 
in  a  small  way.  Address 

BOX5 — G.  M., 

5  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


If  you  believe  efficiency  is  a  factor  in  the  cost  of  production, 
there  is  no  place  it  will  show  more  than  in  the  life  and  service 
of  your  kilns. 

When  building  new  kilns  or  repairing  old  ones  why  not  use 
material  that  will  give  best  service,  reduce  repair  bills,  extend  the 
life  of  your  kilns,  enlarge  opportunities  for  increased  output  and 
swell  profits? 

We  make  a  specialty  of  high-grade  fire  brick  for  kiln  construc¬ 
tion,  and  special  shapes  for  fire  boxes,  arches,  flues  and  bottoms. 

Consult  us  before  buying. 

Ten  plants,  located  on  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central  and 
B.  &  O.  railroads. 

JOS.  SOISSON  FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

General  Office,  Connellsville,  Pa.  Sales  Office,  Bolivar,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Hammond,  Sales  Manager. 


Burn  More  Hard  Brick  in 
UP-DRAFT  KILNS 
with  less  fuel  and  labor.  Inquire  of 
CHRIST  RICH, 

5  tf  d  Bessemer,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

To  interest  capital  to  assist  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  sewer  pipe  plant.  Un¬ 
limited  quantity  of  clay  and  shale  and 
35  acres  of  four-foot  vein  of  coal,  with 
a  developed  mine.  Railroad  facilities 
good;  labor  plenty.  An  ideal  site  with 
ideal  terms.  MORGAN  &  HEATON, 

5  3  cm  Eifort,  Ohio. 


GERMAN  ENGINEER. 

General  superintendent  of  paving 
brick  plant  desires  change.  Technical 
graduate  with  21  years  of  experience  in 
clayworking.  Several  years  American 
practice.  Can  construct  and  reconstruct 
complete  plants  for  dry-press  or  stiff 
mud  process.  Efficiency  expert  and  fuel 
economist.  Designer  and  operator  of 
continuous  and  periodic  kilns.  If  your 
plant  is  a  failure,  here  is  your  chance 
at  $15.00  per  month.  Address 

“SUCCESS,” 

5  tf  d  Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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TO  THE  BRICKMAKERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY: 

Having  been  -requested  some  time  since  to  write  on  the  best  way  to 
set  and  burn  a  continuous  kiln,  I  have  considered  the  matter  a  too  diffi¬ 
cult  proposition  to  handle  on  paper.  As  I  was  still  in  England,  I  let  the 
request  go  by,  there  are  so  many  different  patents  on  the  market  and 
they  all  need  setting  and  burning  to  suit  the  kiln  and  the  goods  set  in 
them.  I  am  now  in  the  States,  and  am  ready  to  act  as  a  Consulting 
Expert  to  any  firm  or  firms  on  the  above  question.  I  have  here  with  me 
plans  for  a  continuous  kiln,  working  on  the  down-draft  principle,  one  of 
my  own,  and  anyone  wishing  to  put  one  in,  I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  them.  It  can  be  put  down  on  a  small  scale  or  a  large  scale,  to  suit 
either  a  small  yard  or  a  large  one.  I  am  also  open  to  take  a  place  as 
superintendent  for  any  firm.  Have  a  first-class  knowledge  of  the  trade 

in  all  its  branches.  Address,  BOX  5,  ILLINOIS, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

LIST  OF  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND 
CLAY  MACHINERY 


Repaired  and  Ready  for  Operation. 


“Clay  Feeders.” 

1  Type  “A”  Rust  Clay  Feeders  and 
Mixers. 

“Stiff  Mud  Machinery." 

1  Special  New  Eli  Brick  Machine,  ca¬ 

pacity,  75,000  to  100,000  brick  per 
10  hours,  weight,  12,000  pounds. 

2  New  No.  1-A  Michigan  Brick  and 

Tile,  Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines, 
capacity  20,000  brick  or  8,000  4- 
inch  tile  per  10  hours.  Weight  6,- 
000  pounds. 

1  New  Eli,  Jr.,  Medium  Size  Brick  and 
Tile  Machine,  capacity,  30,000  or 
15,000  to  20,000  3-inch  tile.  Weight, 
6,000  pounds. 

1  New  No.  1  Michigan  Disintegrator, 
capacity,  15,000  to  30,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight,  1,500  pounds. 

1  No.  5  Michigan  Disintegrator,  ca¬ 
pacity,  25,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  Weight,  2,200  pounds. 

1  New  Self  Contained  Friction  Wind¬ 
ing  Drum.  Weight,  1,200  pounds. 

1  New  No.  2  Horizontal  Conveyor  and 

Pug  Mill. 

2  New  No.  6  Patent  Curve  Side  Cut 

Cutting  Table. 

1  New  Side  Cut  Cutting  Table. 

1  Small  Clay  Testing  Outfit. 

1  New  Michigan  No.  10  Horizontal  Pug 
Mill,  capacity,  100,000  brick. 

37“  New  Brick  and  Tile  Wheelbarrows. 
18  New  Spring  Trucks  Complete. 

1  Bechtel’s  Automatic  Clay  Cutter, 

Side  Cut. 

2  Small  Bechtel’s  End  Cut  Brick 

Cutters. 

1  New  L.  F.  Clark  Side  Cut  Cutting 
Table. 

1  4-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1  6-Mold  Dry  Press  Brick  Machine. 

1  150-H.P.  Single  Cylinder,  Non-Con¬ 
densing,  Double  Sliding  Valve 
Steam  Engine. 

1  80-H.P.  Brownell  Boiler,  Good  Con¬ 
dition. 

1  16x24  Stroke  Single  Cylinder  Atlas 
Steam  Engine. 

1  6x6  American  Blower  Company’s 
Vertical  Steam  Engine. 

1  7x9  Oil  Field  Boiler  Works  Vertical 

Steam  Engine. 

2  36x15  American  Blower  Company’s 

Ventilating  Fans. 

2  24x12  Pressure  Blowers. 

1  36-Stroke  Hills  Deep  Well  pump, 

Good  Condition. 

2  C.  &  A.  Potts  Company’s  Soft  Mud 

Combination  Brick  Machines. 

1  Raymond  Automatic  Cutter. 

1  Lot  of  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines, 
ranging  in  H.P.  from  2%  to  30. 

“Boilers.” 

4  150-H.P.  Boilers  equipped  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Stokers,  good  condition. 

1  150-H.P.  Boiler,  equipped  with  grates, 
good  condition. 


(Continued  in  Next  Column.) 


List  of  New  and  Second-Hand  Ma¬ 
chinery — Continued. 


1  J.  D.  Fate  Brick  Machine. 

1  No.  2  Kells  Brick  and  Tile  Machine, 
complete  with  sidecut  table  and 
complete  Tile  Dies. 

The  above  offered  subject  to  prior 
sale  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices; 
if  interested  in  any  of  the  above  line, 
write  or  wire  us  promptly. 

MARION  MACHINE  FOUNDRY  & 
SUPPLY  CO., 

-Box  156  Marion,  Indiana 


TABLETS  OF  RECORD  IN  BRONZE 
for  exterior  and  interor  of 
BUILDINGS 

Designed  and  executed  to  Clients  own 
instruction  and  to  Limit  of  Expense 
Designated. 

Illustrated  Data  and  Photographs  on  request. 

J.  &  R.  LAMB 
STUDIOS  23-26-27  Sixth  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE. 

One  second  hand  boiler,  60  H.  P.,  in 
good  condition,  and  one  Bensing  auto¬ 
matic  tile  cutter  in  good  condition.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  6— X, 

6  2  d  care  Clay-Worker. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lew  Jersey  stale  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
aiay working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi- 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


SITES  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

At  many  points  along  the  Southern  Railway  System  are  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  openings  for  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  other 
clayworking  plants. 

The  South  has  numerous  deposits  of  the  finest  grades  of 
kaolins,  shales  and  other  clayworking  materials. 

Coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Labor  is  ample  at  a  very  reasonable  wage  scale. 

Transportation  of  the  highest  efficiency  is  furnished  by  both 
rail  and  water. 

Climatic  conditions  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  section  of 
the  country. 

Send  for  the  fully  illustrated  booklet  “Clays  of  the  South”  and 
“Mineral  Resources  in  the  Southern  Railway  Territory.” 

V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 


Special  Arrangement  for  “MONTHLY”  Readers. 


INo  Reason  to  Worry 

About  that  Accident  or  Illness 


Which  Might  happen-lf  You  Hold  One  of  These  POLICIES. 


FORM  “S-76” 
Special 


FORM  “S-75” 
Special 


FORM  “S-74” 
Special 


Hccideni  &  Sickness 

$4.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Hiit  i  Sickness 

$6.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Hccideni  l  Sickness 

$10.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $1,500.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet. .  1,500.00 
Loss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot. . .  .  375.00 

Loss  of  one  eye. .  150.00 

$10.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$10.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$25.00  Emergency  Relief. 


Loss  of  life . $2,500.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet.  .  1,250.00 
Loss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot. .. .  750.00 

Loss  of  one  eye. .  250.00 

$15.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$15.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene- 


Loss  of  life . $5,000.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet.  .  2,500.00 
Loss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot. . . .  1,250.00 
Loss  of  one  eye..  500.00 
$25.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$25.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene- 


$50.00  Emergency  Relief. 


Send  for  application  blank  at  once  to 


$100.00  Emergency  Relie 


INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  MANTEL,  TILE  &  GRATE  MONTHLY 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 
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Make  Money 


WITH  THB  ONLY  SUCCBSSPUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  export  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  live-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  3,000  seven-inch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rock  wood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


$2.00 


SHE  CLAY-WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


New  Books  Which  Are  Being  Offered 

To  the  Trade: 

HOLLOW  TILE  HOUSE,  by  Fred’k  Squires,  Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 

CEMENT,  CONCRETE  &  BRICK,  by  A.  B.  Searle, 

Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

SOLD  BY 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  (me.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PHILLIPS  <S  McLaren  CO 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  M  aterial  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  and  BrlcK. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

Precipitated  (585  Sf^rgUs 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 


Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 


surface  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

DEAN  BROS.  Si 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST. 


Machine= Molded  Gears 


H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fulton  Bids..  Hudson  Terminal 
No.  50  Church  Street. 

_ 


^ferio^ea^ 


One  to  6-inch  pitch 
and  larger.  Our  ma¬ 
chine-molded  gears 
last  longer  than  oth¬ 
ers,  give  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  under  actual  sci¬ 
entific  tests,  and  in  many 
cases  cost  no  more  than  in- 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  38. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES* 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Eighteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the 
Shawmut  Virtifled  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shaw- 
mut,  Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  your¬ 
self.  Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kiln  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  Information.  "Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $6.00 ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  In 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  "Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clay-workers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
claya  “Clays;"  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $6.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANDALL  k.  CO., 
Indlanapolla  Ind. 


'Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


He  Parter-Rnssell  mini  k  iMMuig  Go. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 

FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete,  including  ironwork. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


These  Book*  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Statidard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.  $5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

USES . Henrlch  Rios  5.00 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 


Alfred  Crossley 


BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 


Frank  B.  Gilbreath 


PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE 

•  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*** 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE 


TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

. J.  J 


..C.  G.  Elliott 


C.  G.  Elliott 


W.  Billingsley 


2.00 

2.00 

8.00 

2.00 

1.60 


Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The 

ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


.  A/f 

'f  ^  Oxide  Tin, 

Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  enda 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


PYROMETERS 

Brown  Pyrometers  will 
mean  more  uniform  burning 
of  your  kilns,  less  fuel  con¬ 
sumption,  better  ware.  Why 
not  install  them  as  all  progres¬ 
sive  concerns  are  doing? 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See  our 

money-saving  clnb  offers  on  page  802. 

Our  Price 


CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00  " 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Current  Literature .  3.00  >-  $6.50 

Metropolitan  .  1.50  ^ 


Value . $10.00  J 

orders  to 1 1  T.  H.  BRNOHLL  t  CO.,  Inc.,  Mils,  Iqd. 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  In  the  Manufacture  of  Fte« 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machine* 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


Send  for  Circular  and  Prloe- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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WEBB  WIRES  ( 

•)  WEAR  WELL 

TWISTED 

I  WRAPPED  | 

I  SOLDERED 

Combining;  all  the  best 

features  of  other  makes 

of  looped  wires  with  the 

superior  quality  of  our 

Red  Label 

Piano  Wire. 

|  The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 


Send  for  catalogues 


PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 


Improved  Elevating  &.  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 


The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co,,  Columbus,' 0. 


THE  McMANIGAL  GRATELESS  FURNACE 

For  burning  brick  or  clay  products.  This  furnace  is  constructed  without  the  use  of  grates, 
thus  saving  the  expense  of  installing  and  repairing.  It  is  so  constructed  that  your  coal  is 
coked  and  you  get  the  benefit  of  all  gases  and  heat.  Absolutely  nothing  lost.  Reduces 
your  fuel  cost  from  16  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  besides  saving  from  one  to  three  days  time 

m  bWritneg  for  Information.  Will  furnish  most  modern  plans  for  round  or  rectangular,  down 
kilns 

These  furnaces  are  covered  by  patents  both  in  the  United  Stf1®8  and  Cajuuia.  A  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  introduction  and  sale  of  them  in  Canada  is  solicited.  All  infringers  will 

be  prosecuted.  ^  OF  XHE  pLANTg  NOW  usrNG  0UR  FURNACES 


Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bradford  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
[2  plants]  Bradford.  Pa. 
Bradford  Fire  Proofing  Co., 
Bradford,  Pa. 
John  Kline  Brick  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Alumnla  Shale  Brick  Co., 

[2  plants]  Bradford,  Pa. 


Sterling  Brick 
Latrobe  Brick 


Co., 

Olean,  N.  Y. 
Co., 

Latrobe,  Pa. 
Yingling  Martin  Brick  Co., 

Johnsonburg,  Pa- 
Alliance  Clay  Products  Co., 

Alliance,  Ohio. 
Wadsworth  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Wadsworth,  Ohio. 


Brighton  Fire  Brick  Co., 

New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Johnstown  Clay  Products  Co., 
Johnstown,  Pa. 
New  Mexico  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Gallup,  N.  M. 
Bloomsburg  Brick  Co., 

Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Foster  Paving  Block  Co., 

Bradford,  Pa. 


Address  R.  D.  McMANIGAL,  Mgr.,  Logan,  Ohio 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE.. 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers, 
for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So,  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg  ;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg.;  New  Orleans,  208  Oodchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg. ;  Montreal ,  386  St.  James  St.;  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 
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MODERN  CLAY- 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 

For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


SCREEN 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


ECONOMY 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machim^ry  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,’’  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  f  f 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 


CASH 


THE  CLAY-WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 


3~HE:  C  £/ — <£a^ 
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With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 

Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars, 
Transfer  and  Dump  Cars,  Turntables, 
Switches  and  Trackage. 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 

_  —  -  -  — 


A  New  Candidate  for  Favor! 
Right  in  Every  Way! 


The  8  Foot  Steel  Frame  Dry  Pan 

Built  by  the 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

Des  Moines,  -  Iowa 


THE,  QUINCY  IMPROVED  GATHERER 

used  in  conection 
with  our  SPECIAL 
CLAY  PLOW 

is  adapted  for 
taking-  clay  or 
shale  from  the 
surface  of  the 
field.  Actual  tests  * 
and  testimonials 
from  brick,  tile, 
cement  and  pot¬ 
tery  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the 
Union  verify  our 
claim  that  with 
their  use  about 
one-half  of  the 
cost  of  doing  this 
work  can  be 
saved. 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS 


QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Mention  Thi  Clat-Wo*ki*. 


! 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 


TWO  SIZES 

5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 


Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Low  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 
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Do  you  realize  that  in  the  drying  of  clay  products  the  principle  of  the  process 
is  not  as  yet  well  known  or  as  thoroughly  understood  as  need  be  in  operating  clay 
plants?  The  transmission  of  heat  is  governed  and  controlled  by  the  fixed  and  un¬ 
changeable  laws  of  nature,  from  which  there  can  be  no  deviation.  Heat  is  not  a 
material  as  originally  believed,  but  a  form  of  motion  or  energy  manifested  in  fire. 
Heat,  Light,  Power,  Force,  Energy  and  Electricity  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing 
in  different  forms.  Heat  is  temperature  above  freezing  point,  and  temperature  below 
that  point  is  cold. 

The  most  common  form  of  producing  heat  is  by  combining  the  carbon  of  the 
fuel  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  forming  combustion.  When  heat  is  generated  it 
immediately  transfers  itself  to  solids  through  which  it  travels  by  conduction. 
When  solids  give  off  heat  to  the  atmosphere  it  is  called  RADIATION.  Air  is  al¬ 
ways  heated  by  radiation,  that  is  by  bringing  the  air  in  contact  with  a  hot  solid. 
This  brings  us  to  the  fact  that  the  air  in  all  dryers  is  heated  by  radiation. 

The  JUSTICE  type  of  radiated  heat  dryers  contain  in  their  heating  systems 
a  greater  number  of  square  feet  of  solid  heating  surface  from  which  heat  passes  to 
air  by  radiation  more  completely  than  any  other  drying  system  on  the  market, 
therefore  naturally  heat  the  most  air  with  the  least  fuel.  The  JUSTICE  dryers 
control  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  velocity  and  volume  of  air,  and  the  humidity 
of  the  air.  These  three  essential  and  necessary  features  are  always  under  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  operator.  Therefore,  for  true  economy  you  should  buy  and  install  one 
of  the  JUSTICE  dryers  in  your  plant. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Dayton 


Ohio 


U.  S.  A. 


Selling  Agents 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press 
The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher 


A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
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IJrr_WAXER 

PROOFS 


April  2,  1914. 

C.  W.  Raymond  Co., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen — 

We  are  so  well  pleased  with  the 
Thwing  Pyrometers  on  this  yard,  that 
we  have  advocated  the  use  of  them  at 
the  Darlington  plant,  and  we  believe 
they  will  install  them.  « 

We  do  not  burn  at  a  temperature  to 
exceed  2200  degrees,  at  the  top  of  our 
kilns,  and  the  couples  which  we  have 
had  from  the  Thwing  people  have  stood 
this  remarkably  well.  The  recording 
instrument  has  given  us  most  excellent 
'  service. 

If  we  were  to  install  a  pyrometer  system  tomorrow,  we  would 
use  the  Thwing,  as  we  believe  it  is  satisfactory  from  almost  every 
standpoint,  Very  truly  yours, 

RIDGWAY  BRICK  COMPANY, 
Francis  T.  Owens,  Treas. 


If  of  Value  to  Others,  Why  Not  of  Value  to  You? 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  5 

Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ANDY«  BELI 


Q 


oils  that 


One  of 


water  in 


Gandy  Belt  is  saturated  with  a  special  compound  of 
renders  it  impervious  to  water,  heat  or  steam, 
our  customers  writes  us  that  during  the  night  the 
their  wheel  pit  often  rises  enough  to  cover  the  lower 
portion  of  their  16"  GANDY  Belt,  but 
that  the  belt  continues  unaffected  by 
these  adverse  conditions,  though  it  has 
been  transmitting  70  h.p.  for  several 
years. 

Gandy  Belting  costs  but  one-third  as 
much  as  leather,  much  less  than  rub¬ 
ber,  but  it  does  the  work  equally  well  or 
better,  especially  under  unfavorable 
conditions. 

If  you’re  not  familiar  with  GANDY 
service  send  today  for  free  sample  and 
testimony  of  a  few  of  the  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  Gandy  users. 


The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office,  36  Warren  St. 


Multiple  Record 
Recording  Pyrometers 

ARE  OF  VALUE  IN  CLAY 
BURNING. 

Read  This  Endorsement. 


Ridgway  Brick  Company 

Ridgway,  Pa. 


“HEAT  1M-PREG-NATING” 

Remember  That 

Because  That’s  the  Way 
To  Dry  Clay  Wares  Successfully 
In  a  Manner  Which  is 

SIMPLE 

PRACTICAL  AND 
EFFICIENT. 

No  Complicated  Devices  to  Manipulate. 
Practically  No  Attention  Required. 

T rautwein  Dryer  Engineering  Co. 

417  So.  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO 
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PATENTED. 


THE  SCHAFFER  POIDOMETER 


READ  WHAT  A  SATISFIED  USER  HAS  TO  SAY: 

DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 

Darlington,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  March  23,  1914. 

Mr.  H.  George  S.  Anderson, 

Buffalo  Mines  Ltd.,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  Can.: 

Dear  Sir — Replying  further  to  your  favor  of  February  26th,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  that  the  Schaffer 
Poidometers  are  a  decided  success.  Frequent  tests  show  them  to  be  very  accurate,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  them  for  any  similar  service.  Very  truly  yours, 

DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

(Signed)  By  H.  S.  L.,  Mgr. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company 

TIFFIN  (Incorporated)  OHIO 


During  the  busy  season  of 
1913  it  was  impossible  for 
our  factory  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Mathews  Stand¬ 
ard  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer. 
Many  manufacturers  were 
unable  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  modern  method 
of  handling  brick  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  waited  too  long 
before  placing  their  order. 

It  won’t  be  our  fault  if 
those  who  are  still  unsup¬ 
plied  fail  to  heed  this  timely 
warning  to  order  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  next  season’s  rush. 

We  are  now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  immediate  delivery 
as  well  as  spring  delivery. 

Give  us  plenty  of  time  and 
thus  avoid  disappointment. 

Picture  shows  the  popular  Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer  handling  brick  by  gravity  on  the  slight  grade  of  4% 
— rapidly,  safely  and  economically.  Does  away  with  wheeling  and  reduces  loading  costs  from  25  to  50%.  Also  handles 
building  tile,  conduits,  cement  blocks,  drain  tile,  paving  blocks,  with  equal  speed  and  economy.  No  injury  to  brick.  Elim¬ 
inates  expense  of  wheelbarrows,  repairs  and  laying  of  runways.  Operates  in  any  kind  of  weather,  as  men  are  under 
cover  at  both  ends  of  line.  Will  last  from  eight  to  ten  years  with  very  little  upkeep  expense.  Now  used  in  over  four 

hundred  brick  plants.  Saves  its  cost  in  one  _ 

season.  Any  kind  of  labor  can  be  used,  even 
boys. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  full  in¬ 
formation.  Representatives  will  call  if  not  too 
far  from  cities  where  we  have  offices.  Write 
today. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario, 
London,  Eng. 


WARNING 


Mention  The  C la t- Worker. 
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ELWOOD 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


'i  MUCIIlCOOOltill'-K  MACI  IKF.HY  (  t 

NO.  80k.  wntiMio.  1  •  _  . 


~ 

T  - ini 

PATENT  HAND  PRESS 

^  w 

t  &*". MHT nm  ’4vim  - ' 

-  T1 

111  *iT  I , 

Our  Patent  Hand  Power  Dry  Press  is 

y  '  111  "  j  1 

used  very  extensively  for  manufacturing 

K«  ,  ,— aa — —  1  ri 

ornamental  bricks  as  it  can  easily  be  fitted 

with  molds  to  make  the  different  designs. 

,  \ .  # 

M  I  9  ■ 

This  Press  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 

5 

this  kind  of  work.  Bricks  made  on  this 

press  are  equal  in  hardness  and  density  to 

'W&: j  '  v Lviv U  PI 

/  i  ;ffi  J  ft 

those  made  on  a  steam  power  press. 

jF.jg.  !  J99  rnffl  p^9  11 

.■&?  .  M  - "  Hb^  . :  *  1  ■  JB 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  dry 

B9  \  A 

press  machinery  and  brickyard  pupplies. 

mmmvll 

1 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Avenues, 

fiwfcail;  /^pp 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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SCUMMING  AND  EFFLORE.SENCE, 

BY 

ELLIS  LOVE  JOY,  E,.  M. 


This  is  the  finest  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  written.  Every 
angle  of  the  cause  and  best  method  of  overcoming  the  scum¬ 
ming  and  efflorescence  on  brick  is  given  in  detail. 

ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  THE  COPY. 

Address 

T.  A.  Randall  <3  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Dayton 

Selling  Agents 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press 
The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher 


Ohio  U.  S.  A. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  : 
every  requirement  of  the  indust 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogi 


“IBM"  Friction  hist  or  Winning  Drum 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Some  of  the  desirable  features  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  arrow  heads,  but  its  good 
qualities  are  not  limited  by  any  means 
to  these  points.  The  hoist  is  rigid  in 
construction;  the  frames  are  bolted  in 
a  very  substantial  manner  to  the  base, 
insuring  perfect  alignment  and  mini¬ 
mum  friction  in  operation.  Yet  with 
all  these  good  qualities  the  price  is 
very  low.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  hoist, 
write  us  about  this  one. 


Cast  iron  bate 
of  exceptionally 
heavy  deign. 


"MECO”  TRACK  ROLLERS 

s>- 

form  an  ideal  arrangement  for 
hauling  clay  from  the  bank. 
They  save  power,  prolong  the 
life  of  your  cable  and  save  wear 
and  tear  on  the  hoist. 


AH  operating  done 
by  means  of 
one  lever. 


Drum  of  very 
liberal  proportions 


Effective 

friction 

that  will  pull 
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402  Buhrer  Fans  are 
working  Buhrer  Kilns 
and  Dryers  with  a  total 
annual  output  of  about 
1 695  Million  Bricks  and 
Tiles. 

Write  for 

more  information  to 


The  BUHRER  KILN 

and  DRYER . 

with  FAN  DRAUGHT 

already  in  operation  throughout  Europe  and  in  South  India  and 
Africa,  yields  far  the  greatest  output  in  first-class  goods,  such  as  all 
kinds  of  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Lime  and  Cement,  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time,  with  great  economy  of  fuel,  the  waste  heat  being  used  either 
for  drying  or  foreheating. 

_  „TTTTT,_,„  _  _  Youghal,  Co.  Cork.  30th  April,  1912. 

J.  BUHRER,  Esq.,  Constance,  Germany: 

Dear  Sir — Your  Instructor- Burner  is  leaving  here  tomorrow,  having  completed  his  work,  and  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  stating  that  under  his  instructions  our  burners  have  done  remarkably  well. 

On  the  last  burning  round  of  our  new  1 6-Chamber  Buhrer  Kiln  he  made  a  further  fuel  test  and  we  are 
much  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  results  are  very  much  below  your  guaranty  of  160  kilo’s  per  1  000 


g 

The  burned  bricks  taken  from  the  kiln  were  first-class  in  every  respect. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  your  Instructor-Burner  carried  out  his  work,  which  was 
in  every  way  creditable  to  himself  and  the  firm  he  represents.  Yours  faithfully, 

For  the  YOUGHAL  &  MONARD  BRICK  &  TILE  CO.,  Ltd. 

_  '  (Signed)  I.  R.  Smyth,  Managing  Director. 

For  five  years  Mr.  Smyth  has  been  making  inspection  trips  in  England  and  Germany  to  find  out  the 
best  kiln  before  he  decided  to  erect  a  Buhrer-Fan-Draught-Kiln. 


JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU,  at  Constance,  Germany 


Main  Drive  Belt 
Efficiency 

An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere 
assertions  of  quality.  The  quality  must  be 
there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 
service  required. 

The  reason  Sawyer  belts  stand  up  on  main 
drives  is  because  there  is  strength  in  every  bit 
of  material  which  goes  into  them.  The  duck  is 
extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength. 


CANVAS  BELTING 


The  stitching  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  canvas,  and 
the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles  never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is 
strength  in  Sawyer  belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 

Sawyer  belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick  Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but 
there  is  also  the  quality  of  .being  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  both  grit  and  moisture,  condi¬ 
tions  nearly  always  attendant  in  brick  work. 


SAWYER  BELTING  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BRANCHES 


Chicago  Rubber  Co... 

Day  Rubber  Co . 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co. 
Iroquois  Rubber  Co... 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Omaha  Rubber  Co.... 
Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co 
Plant  Rubber  Co . 


. Chicago,  III. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

...Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. Cleveland,  Ohio 

.  .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Omaha,  Neb. 

....  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E.  B.  Plewes . Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can 

Revere  Rubber  and  Supply  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Rochester . Rochester,  N.  Y 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Syracuse . Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway ...  New  York,  N.  Y 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co . Baltimore,  Md 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 
of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Portland,  Ore.;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Seattle;  Spokane;  Tacoma. 


Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 


Every  ClayworKer  in  the  Land  Should  Have 
a  Copy  of  Prof.  Bleininger’s  Book 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  CLAYS 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent.  This 
comprehensive  book  should  be  in  every  clayworker’s  library. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  Page 

Preface  .  3 

Table  of  Contents .  4 

CHAPTER  I. 

Constituents  of  Clay — Clay  Substance — Quartz — 
Feldspar  —  Mica — Iron  Compounds  —  F errous 
Carbonate — Ferrous  Sulphide — Ferrous  Silicate 
— Lime  Compounds — Sulphur — Carbon — Gases  7 

CHAPTER  II. 

Watersmoking — Expulsion  of  Hygroscopic  Water 
—  Temperature  Required  —  Controlling  Kiln 
Temperature .  25 

CHAPTER  III. 

Dehydration  and  Oxidation — Expulsion  of  Chem¬ 
ical  Water— Carbonic  Acid  from  the  Carbon¬ 
ates — Sulphur  and  Carbon — Decomposition  of 
Clay  Substance — Best  Temperature  and  Dura¬ 
tion  of  Oxidation — Amount  of  Air  in  Fire  Gases  29 


CHAPTER  IV.  Page 

Vitrification — Range  of  Temperature — Rate  of 
Vitrification — Fire  Shrinkage — Fluxing  Com¬ 
binations — Importance  of  Physical  Structure- 
Rapidity  of  Fusion — Various  Stages  of  the 
Process — Method  of  Determining  Porosity— Re¬ 
lation  Between  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Clay 
and  Vitrification .  73 

CHAPTER  V. 

Coloration  —  Segers  Division  of  Clays  —  Various 
Colors  Obtained  in  Red  Burning  Clays  Under 
Oxidizing  and  Reducing  Conditions —  Blue¬ 
smoking  —  Colorations  Possible  in  Cream  or 
Buff  Burning  Clays— Producing  Green,  Brown, 
Grey,  Golden  and  Flashed  Brick .  46 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Artificial  Brick  Colors — Magnetic  Oxide — Hem¬ 
atite — Manganese  Oxide — Chrome  Oxide — Co¬ 
balt  Oxide — Colored  Sands— Salt  Glazing . 52 


Price  $2.00 


Sold  Only  by 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Brick  Machinery — Wonderful  Progress 


A  short  generation  ago  machine  brick 
making  was  in  its  infancy,  the  few  machines 
in  use  so  crude  as  to  mark  but  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  prevailing  hand  and  horse 
power  method  of  the  times. 

The  invention  of  the  auger  brick  machine, 
however,  after  all  doubts  and  misgivings  had 
been  dispelled,  began  to  lend  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  to  clay  manufacture. 

Once  installed  into  popular  favor,  there 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  no  limit  to  the  ever 
increasing  demand  for  heavier  and  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines,  which  found  machinery 
builders  rivalling  each  other  in  the  production 
of  these  colossal  types. 

Up  to  this  point  little  attention  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  mechanical  features  of  his  plant 
by  the  average  clay  man,  putting  up  the  best 
he  could  with  annoying  stoppages  and  break¬ 
downs,  giving  no  especial  study  to  machinery 
operation — it  failed  to  interest  him. 

About  this  time  something  happened  that 
began  to  turn  his  mind  towards  mechanical 
subjects.  The  automobile  began  its  great 
campaign  of  education.  First  it  was  gasoline 
versus  steam.  The  millions  spent  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  press  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  general 
public  began  to  attract  his  attention.  Buy  an 
auto  he  must,  if  not  now,  as  soon  as  he  could 
afford  it.  What  better  then,  than  begin  to  post 
himself  on  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
various  types  bidding  for  his  favor. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation  what  more 


natural  then,  than  he  should  look  a  little  closer 
into  the  operation  of  his  own  machinery.  En¬ 
gine,  shaftings,  gearings,  clutches,  transmis¬ 
sion,  rolling  stock,  everything  had  a  new  in¬ 
terest  to  him  now — there’s  no  mistake  about 
this,  gentlemen,  the  country  is  machinery  in¬ 
terested,  and  we  can  certainly  thank  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  largely  for  it. 

This  interest  is  taking  form  in  every  branch 
of  mechanics  in  the  country.  Interest  of  an 
active  kind  that  is  demanding  better  types  of 
machines  from  the  manufacturers.  Not  the 
type  that  “looks”  and  “listens”  good,  but  the 
one  that  “makes  good,”  and  for  which  the  in¬ 
terested  and  experienced  buyer  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  This  has  placed  the  progressive 
machinery  builder  decidedly  on  his  mettle  to 
produce  not  larger  and  heavier  types,  but 
rather  to  perfect  those  sizes  previously  at¬ 
tained;  improvement  in  shaftings,  and  gearings 
and  bearings,  methods  of  lubrication,  and  gen¬ 
eral  rigidity  and  strength  reinforcement;  this 
with  the  idea  paramount  of  minimization  of 
power  and  stoppage  and  repairs. 

This  company  has  caught  the  inspiration  of 
the  times,  and  our  greatest  concern  is  to  make 
“good  machinery  better.”  Our  products, 
whether  in  machinery,  dryers,  kilns,  will  be 
found  to  be  leaders  of  their  class. 

And  if  painstaking  attention  to  detail  and  an 
inborn  desire  to  please  prevails,  we  propose  to 
keep  them  there.  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Higher  heats  are  obtainable  with  the  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  than 
with  any  other  type  of  Dryer.  This  is  of  great  advantage  in  drying  shales,  fire-clays 
and  other  materials  which  stand  rapid  drying.  The  perfect  control  of  atmospheric  cir¬ 
culation  also  enables  you  to  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays.  Even  radiation  with  no  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  guards  against  damaged  ware. 

For  fuel  either  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  can  be  used.  The  saving  accomplished  with 
this  Dryer  has  in  some  instances  reached  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  You  can  easily  save 
more  than  half  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  built  wholly  of  fire-proof  materials  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ask  us  to  more  fully  explain  it.  Your  inquiry  does  not  place  you  under  any  obliga¬ 
tions.  Let  us  hear  from  you  now. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Both  These  Appliances 


( 


This  kiln  places  the  temperature  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
Allows  him  to  handle  the  air  in  any  desired  proportions. 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compartment. 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  burner. 
Requires  less  labor  for  operation. 

Handles  all  the  fuel  at  one  point  and  utilizes  every  heat  unit. 

Reduces  your  fuel  costs  by  more  than  half. 

Gives  you  a  larger  per  cent  of  good  ware. 

Write  us  to-day.  We  are  interested  in  that  kiln  proposition  of  yours. 


The  c.  W. 


Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkek. 


The  Berg  is  Best  by  Right  of  Superiority 


In  this  press  the  brick  gets  three  distinct  pres¬ 
sures,  which  eliminates  granulated  centers.  All 
working  parts  are  above  the  clay  line,  thus  guarding 
against  wear  of  the  parts  from  foreign  substances. 
The  plungers  are  adjustable.  Thickness  of  brick  can 
be  changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Simple,  strong  and 
easy  of  access.  Requires  less  operating  power  than 
any  other  press  doing  like  work. 


The  Ideal  Features  of  Dry  Press  Building 

Are  Found  in 


The  Berg 


YouTl  Eventually 

This  Pulley 

because  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  type  of 
friction  clutch  pulley  being  manufactured  today. 

It  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate 
all  those  exasperating  clutch  troubles. 

Only  after  we  were  convinced  of  its  unequaled 
merits  did  we  offer  the  Raymond  Fritch  Clutch 
Pulley  to  the  clay  trades.  Do  you  want  a  detailed 
description?  Then  write  us  at  once. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clay  working 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  Thk  Clay-Worker. 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
RECIPROCAL  INSURANCE  BUREAU 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 


Eben  Rodgers,  Sec'y.-Treas., 
Alton  Brick  Co., 

Alton,  III. 

Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

C.  P.  Mayer,  Pres., 

C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co., 
Brldgeville,  Pa. 
Vice-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 


Spencer  M.  Duty,  Pres., 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Howard  Frost,  Pres., 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Stanislaus  Mitchell,  Pres. 


M.  E.  Gregory,  Prop., 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co., 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Ex-President  N.  B.  M.  A. 

J.  W.  Sibley,  Pres., 
Sibley-Menge  Brick  and  Coal  Co. 
Birmingham,  Ala., 
Treasurer  N.  B.  M.  A. 


The  purpose  of  THE  BUREAU  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Fire  Insurance 
on  the  plants  of  members. 

Only  clayworking'  plants  in  good  physical  condition,  and  under  good  manage¬ 
ment  are  accepted — all  other  risks  are  excluded.  The  Bureau  does  no  business  with 
the  public  and  is  solely  for  the  protection  of  its  members. 

If  a  clay  manufacturing  corporation  owned  and  operated  one  hundred  plants, 
on  which  they  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  pay  approximately  $50,000  annually 
foj-  hre  protection,  they  would  undoubtedly  create  an  insurance  fund.  From  this 
fund  they  would  deduct  their  annual  losses,  and  place  the  remainder  to  an  insurance 
reserve  account  as  a  savings.  A  manufacturer  owning  one  or  two  plants  could  not 
do  this,  but  such  is  made  possible  through  this  Bureau,  by  reason  of  the  facilities 
afforded,  for  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  similar  situated,  to  co-operate  in  pool¬ 
ing  their  insurance  premiums. 

From  the  premiums  paid  into  the  Bureau,  there  is  deducted  a  small  percentage 
to  cover  operating  expenses  of  the  Bureau;  likewise,  all  fire  losses  that  might  occur. 
The  difference  between  the  amounts  deducted  for  operating  expenses  and  losses  is 

returned  proportionately  among  the  members  participating  in  the  Bureau. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  assets  of  the  Bureau  are  at  all  times  in  charge  of,  and  in  matter  of  invest¬ 
ment,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The  plan  of  operation  of 
the  Bureau  is  not  new,  but  has  been  successfully  applied  by  many  trade  and  manu¬ 
facturing  associations  of  various  kinds,  and  all  have  been  most  successful  in  reduc= 
ing  the  cost  of  their  fire  insurance  to  a  minimum.  With  its  financial  backing, 
the  indemnity  offered  by  this  Bureau  to  its  members  is  as  good  and  as  safe  as  can 

be  purchased.  .  _  , 

Any  further  information  desired  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  Manutac- 

turers  of  Clay  Products  Reciprocal  Insurance  Bureau. 

CAMPBELL  &  RANDALL,  Managers 

Pierce  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkkr 
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THIS  BOOK  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  oeen  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  BricKyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer — one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

Price  -  -  -  $1.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  ®  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


EXE  C  JVO 
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SPEED  and  ENDURANCE 

Combined  to  Make  a  New  Record  for 
“New  Haven”  Machines. 

The  following-  letter  from  an  enthusiastic  user  of  a  “New  Haven”  Soft  Mud 
Brick  Machine  tells  the  story  of  how  a  New  York  brickmaker  set  a  new  record  for 
soft  mud  machines. 

RICHMOND  BRICK  CO. 
Greenridge,  S.  I.,  N.  Y., 

May  21,  1913. 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gentlemen — On  Saturday,  May  17th,  we 
made  95  M  bricks  with  our  New  Haven  Soft 
Mud  Machine.  We  started  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  intention  of  making  100  M  brick 
in  ten  hours  with  one  machine,  but  at  95  M 
we  ran  out  of  cars.  We  turned  out  the  95  M 
brick  in  9  hours  27  minutes,  actual  running 
time.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  world’s  record  for 
one  soft  mud  machine.  We  can  repeat  this 
performance  any  day  in  the  week.  It  is  just 
a  matter  of  taking  the  bricks  away  from  the 
machine  as  fast  as  it  will  make  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Richmond  Brick  Co. 

C.  Steadman,  Supt. 

Any  brickmaker  can  equal  this  record^on  a  “New  Haven,  for  all  our  machines 
are  built  to  stand  tests  of  Speed  and  Endurance  every  day  in  the  year. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

"• —  NIFW  haven,  conn. 
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The  Mold  That  Made  Wellington  Famous 


Do  your  molds  split?  Our  air-dried  Cherry  or  Maple  will  not.  Do  your  partition  irons 
curl?  Ours — securely  rivited — will  not. 

As  Perfect  as  a  Mold  can  be  Made. 

Your  order  for  five  or  five  hundred  will  have  the  same  careful  attention. 

“Let  Us  Quote” 


Clay  Conveyor  For  Wet  or  Dry  Clay 


Built  in  Any  Desired  Length  or  Width. 


Showing  Detail  of  Top  of  Conveyor  with 
Heavy  Gearing. 


Notice  the  rolls — in  three  parts,  center  one  slightly  concave 
and  an  independently  revolving  flange  at  each  end  (which  carry 
the  sides  of  the  belt  without  friction)  forming  with  the  belt  a 
trough  from  which  no  clay  can  spill. 


An  open  “cage”  at  bottom  on  which  the  clay  cannot  pack  un¬ 
der  the  belt  as  on  a  solid  pulley,  and  which  is  adjustable  to  take 
up  slackness  in  belt. 


Belt  of  best  heavy  stitched  canvas,  which,  to  give  best  re¬ 
sults,  should  run  about  90  ft.  per  minute. 


“LET  US  QUOTE” 


Showing  Detail  of  Bottom  of  Conveyor 


The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 
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POTTS 

SELF-STRIKING  SOFT  MUD 


and 


FIRE  BRICK  MACHINE 


Guaranteed 
Capacity 
40,000  Brick 
Per  Day. 


Simple,  strong  and  durable. 

Self-striking,  never  fails,  and  is  always  on  the  job. 
No  working  parts  under  machine  or  in  the  clay. 

WRITE  US  JtT  ONCE  JtMD  SAVE  MONEY. 


C.  8c  /\.  POTTS  8c  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 

A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

R_ecord  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side=Cut  BricK  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor¬ 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices, 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention.  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Aside  from  the  remarkable  saving  in  labor  cost,  don’t  overlook  the 
advantage  of  a  finely  cut  up  and  perfectly  mixed  Shale  or  Clay. 

Don’t  put  off  equipping  your  plant  with  this  machine. 

Delay  means  more  useless  waste. 

The  Powell  Patented  Shale  and  Clay  Planer  is  an  investment  of  as¬ 
sured  Dividends. 

ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 


RUSHVILLE, 


INDIANA 


CL>7l 
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DIVIDENDS 


WILL  SURELY  BE  THE  REWARD  OF  THE  COMPANIES  WHO  DE¬ 
CIDE  TO  INSTALL  THE  POWELL  PATENTED  SHALE  PLANER. 

These  machines  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  months,  and  then  pay 
big  returns. 


Coffeyville,  Kansas,  Feb.  26,  1914. 
Arbuckle  &  Company, 

Rushville,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

It  has  always  been  our  motto,  if  we  buy  a  machine 
and  it  proves  satisfactory  to  let  the  parties  from 
whom  we  bought  it,  know  it.  If  it  does  not  prove 
good  and  is  not  satisfactory,  we  generally  let  them 
know  it  also,  in  either  case  it  ought  to  benefit  the 
parties  producing  the  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Powell  Shale  Planer  which 
you  installed  for  us  some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  we 
are  pleased  to  give  the  following  report: 

We  have  used  this  Planer  almost  continuously 
since  it  was  installed  and  believe  we  can  safely  say 
the  Powell  Shale  Planer  is  revolutionizing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  “getting  up’’  shale.  Our  shale  is  rather  harder 
than  the  average  shale  used  for  brick  and  tile. 

One  man  handles  the  machine  and  has  no  difficulty 
in  providing  100  tons  of  shale  per  day.  We  are  using 
a  General  Electric  Motor,  which  furnishes  us  plenty 
of  power. 

Shale  gotten  up  with  this  Planer  is  nearly  half 
ground,  so  that  the  grinding  capacity  does  not  need 
to  be  near  as  large  as  though  it  was  brought  in  in 
the  regular  way,  neither  is  it  near  so  hard  on  a  Dry 
Pan  as  very  few  pieces  go  into  the  pan  larger  than 
an  ordinary  size  tea  cup.  We  are  using  one  man  at 
the  Planer,  one  man  at  the  Pan,  and  we  count  half  a 
man  at  the  hoist  (the  hoist  man  puts  in  half  his  time 
at  other  work).  If  you  wish  to  refer  anyone  to  us  as 
to  the  good  qualities  of  this  machine  you  are  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DENISON  CLAY  CO. 

J.  F.  Denison,  President. 
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GRANULATORS 

Too  many  plants  are  running  without  Granulators,  but  it  isn’t  our  fault.  We 
have  them  in  large,  small  and  medium  sizes,  spur  and  bevel  geared  drives,  pushing 
and  pulling  patterns.  A  Granulator  to  suit  every  plant.  Something  into  which  you 
may  dump  a  carload  of  clay,  and  from  which  you  may  get  a  uniform  delivery  with 
large  lumps  reduced  to  a  size  which  the  machine  ahead  can  handle. 


THE  BREWER  NO.  17 

is  a  spur-geared  pushing  granulator  of  the  large  size.  It  weighs  18,000  pounds. 
The  tub  is  12  feet  long.  The  granulating  shaft  is  10  in.  diameter.  The  knives 
(48  of  them)  are  forged  from  hard,  high-carbon  steel,  and  each  one  is  independently 
adjustable  for  pitch.  The  back  thrust  bearing  is  of  the  grooved  marine  pattern. 
The  main  gears  are  8-in.  face,  semi-steel.  It  is  big  and  strong  enough  for  anybody. 
The  smaller  sizes  range  down  in  weight  to  5,000  pounds. 

See  our  catalog  for  details  and  specifications. 

It  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich.' 
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THE  HUNDREDS  OF  STEELE  END  CUTTERS  IN 
USE  FOR  YEARS  HAVE  PROVED  THEIR 
SUPERIORITY  BEYOND  A  DOUBT. 

In  addition  to  the  many  plants  we  are  putting  in  we  have  installed 
his  Cutter  in  many  plants  using  other  Machines.  Among  the  plants  re- 
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Why  these  six  Represses  are  all  “Cantons” 

*  V, 

THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILLS. 

July  5th,  1913. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — A  year  ago  last  March  we  in¬ 
stalled  our  first  Bonnot  Repress.  The  lining 
of  the  die  box  outwore  three  of  the  kind  we 
were  using,  and  this  among  other  advantages, 
induced  us  to  put  in  five  Bonnot  Presses  on  the 
yard  we  rebuilt  this  spring.  These  five  have 
repressed  on  an  average  of  16,000  blocks  each 
since  their  installation  in  March. 

We  consider  the  Bonnot  Represses  the  best 
constructed  Repress  we  have  seen.  The  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  taking  up  lost  motion  is  one 
of  their  particular  advantages. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr, 

General  Manager. 


Dies  Wore 
Three  Times 
As  Long 

Best  Means 
of 

Taking  Up 
Lost  Motion 


Several 

Interesting 

Features 

of  the 

Canton 

Repress 

When  you  buy  a  repress, 
you  want  a  machine  that 
will  give  you  a  good 
smooth  brick  of  good 
density.  You  want  a 
machine  that  has  as  few 
parts  as  possible  with 
the  wearing  parts  above 
the  die  and  out  of  the 
dirt — a  quick  and  con¬ 
venient  method  of 
changing  the  dies,  and 
an  easy  way  of  adjust¬ 
ing  pressure  and  thick¬ 
ness.  You  want  adjust¬ 
ments  for  taking  up 
wear,  and  a  smooth 
running  machine. 

The  Canton  Repress  is 
all  of  that — and  more. 

The  Bonnot 
Company 

Canton  Ohio 

909  N. Y.  Life  Bldg.  Kansas  City 
211  Higgins  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
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Why  is  BONNOT  Machinery  used  in  the  LARGEST 
and  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CLAY  PLANTS?  Ask  the 

men  who  use  it. 


No  10  Auger  Brick  Machine 

Capacity  7,500  Brick  Per  Hour 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 


Especially  adapted  for  Making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

I 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic  Cutting 
Tables,  Presses,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators,  Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


IS 

^QUALin 


BONNOT 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  y 


\ 


See  ad  on  page  791. 
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Model  KA  Un 


THE  LARGEST  AND  MOS 


28  feet  in  length;  9  feet  in  width;  7  feet  in  height. 

Gear  frame  weighs  close  to  four  tons. 

Steel  pug  chamber  holds  more  than  3  cubic  yards  of  clay — equal  to  an 
ordinary  pug  mill  17 feet  in  length. 

Freese  System  of  Direct-Gearing,  insuring  minimum  friction,  wear,  noise 
and  power  consumption. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPAIS 


Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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ck  Machine 


OWERFUL  BRICK  MACHINE 


Unusually  Accessible  Design. 

Internally  Lubricated  Thrust  Bearing. 
Powerful  Four-Arm  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 
Positive  Forced  Feed. 

Three  bearings  on  each  shaft. 

No  fast-running  gears. 

\LION,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 
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WHY  THIS  CUTTER  SUCCEEDS 


Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


If  the  column  of  clay  could  be  made  to  issue  from  the  brick  machine  die  at  perfectly  uni¬ 
form  speed  every  automatic  cutter  would  operate  successfully,  but  this  condition  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  under  working  conditions.  The  least  change  in  the  consistency  of  the  clay  column 
causes  a  change  of  speed  to  which  the  cutter  carriage  must  be  immediately  adjusted.  To 
place  this  work  directly  upon  the  column  of  clay  means  a  more  or  less  bulged  or  swollen 
column. 

Now  study  this  feature  of  the  Model  C  20  Cutter:  On  the  measuring  drum,  with  which 
the  clay  column  first  comes  in  contact,  is  a  device  that  may  be  called  a  “Work  Absorber”. 
This  is  driven  by  power  entirely  independent  of  the  clay  column.  At  every  increase  in  the 
speed  of  the  clay  column,  necessitating  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  cutter 
carriage,  this  device  furnishes  the  additional  power  required,  automatically  adjusting  itself  to 
the  varying  speed  of  the  column  of  clay.  This  device,  though  sensitive,  is  extremely  simple 
and  under  working  conditions  requires  practically  no  adjustment. 

Another  important  detail  is  the  arrangement  for  compelling  a  straight  cut.  The  ordinary 
automatic  cutter  depends  upon  the  weight  or  adhesion  of  the  column  of  clay  to  the  cutter 
platen  to  hold  them  together  while  the  cut  is  being  made.  With  the  Model  C  20  Rotating  Au¬ 
tomatic  Cutter  the  platen  is  compelled  to  move  exactly  with  the  column  of  clay  by  means  of 
an  accurately  formed  cam  controlled  by  the  measuring  drum.  It  can  move  neither  faster  nor 
slower  than  the  clay  column  regardless  of  the  amount  of  lubrication  on  the  platen.  The  result 
must  be  a  straight  cut. 

The  arrangement  for  quick  platen  changes,  the  adjustable  measuring  drum  and  many 
other  exclusive  features  of  value  will  be  fully  explained  upon  request. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 
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A  BRICK  MACHINE  AND  A  WATER  TANK 


Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Machine 


The  prospective  purchaser  who  compares  brick  ma¬ 
chines  by  their  “capacities”  might  just  as  well  judge  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  his  water  tank  by  the  size  of  its  outlet. 

A  comparatively  small  brick  machine,  like  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  water  tank,  can  be  made  to  give  large  capac¬ 
ity — for  a  time — but  in  a  brick  plant  it  is  only  the  continu¬ 
ous  capacity  that  has  real  value. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  all-important  question  of  eco¬ 
nomical  operation.  It  is  much  less  expensive — finally — to 
buy  a  machine  that  will  economically  produce  the  desired 
capacity  than  one  that  must  be  forced — at  the  expense  of 
break-downs  and  excessive  repairs. 

The  Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Machine  is  designed  and 
built  to  produce — economically  —  a  large  output.  It  has 
the  Freese  System  of  Direct-Gearing,  eliminating  all  fast¬ 
running  gears.  Its  unusual  economy  in  repairs  and  power 
is  well  worth  investigation. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 
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First  Avenue  West,  Faribault,  Minn.  Creosoted  Wood  Block  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


WITH  BLOCK  PAVEMENT 


Pitch  settles  once  more  into  place, 
thus  maintaining-  a  continuous 
waterproof  seal  in  spite  of  the 
movement  of  the  blocks. 

The  above  photograph  shows  a 
wood  block  pavement  with  joints 
filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch. 
The  City  Engineer,  Mr.  F.  W. 
McKellip,  reports  that  the  Pitch 
Filler  has  been  “mostsatisfactory”. 

Pitch  is  absolutely  waterproof.  Its 
presence  in  a  wood  block  pave¬ 
ment  is  a  great  protection. 


WOOD  block  pavement, 
on  wide  streets,  some¬ 
times  bulges  when  wet. 

Use  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  as 
a  filler  for  the  joints  and  there 
will  be  no  trouble,  for  then 
every  joint  is  an  expansion 
joint. 

The  Pitch  never  loses  its  elasticity 
and  will  yield  to  the  pressures. 

When  the  pavement  contracts  the 


Paving  Pitch  booklet  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Minneapolis 

Seattle 


Cleveland 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


Philadelphia 

Gncinnati 


Birmingham 


Pittsburgh 
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For 

Sixty-Three 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


ESTABLISHED  1851 

There  are  more  Frost  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  being  operated  success* 
fully  in  all  parts  of  the  World  than  any  other  similar  machine. 

WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost 
of  upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 


We  also  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
Boilers  for  all 
Pressures,  Side  and 
Center  Crank  Throt¬ 
tling  and  Automatic 
Engines,  Feed  Water 
Heaters,  Tanks,  Air 
Receivers  and 
other  power  plant 
equipment. 


Send  for  'Bulletins . 


WOK 


Works  at 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co, 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


The  “Machine  Par  Excellence”  for  Making  Hollow  Ware.  Very  strongly  and  compactly  built,  self- 
contained,  with  all  gears  of  cut  steel  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  an  enclosed  dust-proof  gear  case. 
Made  to  give  a  large  capacity  of  A-No.  1  ware,  and  runs  almost  like  a  watch. 

Several  more  of  these  machines  have  been  sold  during  the  past  month  for  plants  where  it  has  been 
decided  that  This  Machine  is  their  Salvation,  and  the  price  of  them  will  be  saved  in  only  2  or  3  months. 
Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it  and  what  it  has  done  for  many  plants — and  where  you  can  find  it  in  daily 
satisfactory  operation.  We  can  also  furnish  an  equally  as  good  Machine  for  the  manufacture  of  Brick. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFaIl  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 
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“PLYMOUTH”  GASOLINE  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVE 
Built  With  or  Without  Cab 

The  Solution  of  the  Clayworkers’  Haulage  Problem. 

An  extremely  efficient  Locomotive  at  a  very  moderate  Cost. 

You  can’t  afford  to  own  a  horse  and  feed  it  for  clay  haulage,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
and  upkeep  of  one  of  these  Locomotives.  It  eats  only  when  it  works,  but  works  whenever 

you  wish. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

Simplest  construction. 

Any  speed  forward  or  back. 

Power  equal  in  both  directions. 

Even  a  child  can  operate  it. 

Absolutely  fool-proof. 

Lowest  in  price  and  up-keep. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake=McFaIl  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgeway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


No  trouble. 

No  clutches. 

No  gears  at  all. 

No  differential. 

No  complicated  parts. 
No  licensed  engineer. 


Qual  ity 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


The  Fate 


Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 
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LAKEWOOD  LINE  CARS 


Machine  and  Hand  BricK  Molds  of  Every  Description, 

Built  of  Air  Dried  Stock 


Write  for  catalogue  and  any  further  information. 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 


Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Dryer  Cars 
Rack  Cars 
Dump  Cars 


The  LaKewood  Engineering  Company 

(. Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.)  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St.  Pittsburgh:  1230  Fulton  Bldg. 

New  YorK:  30  Church  St.,  Room  802 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  Brick  Mold  than  the  one  I  will  sell  you  at  a 
reasonably  low  price.  I  have  made  a  life-time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Brick  Molds  and  their  use  in  different  clays  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  use  only  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  Each  partition  is  riveted  at  end — 
no  curling  of  irons.  Special  screws,  threaded  full  length,  which  will  not  loosen. 

The  above  is  a  clean,  solid  mold  that  will  give  you  the  best  service.  I  make  a 
specialty  of  outfitting  complete  plants. 


\m\\\\\\\\\\ 


LAKEWOOD  NO.  166. 


Our  No.  166  car  was  designed  to  com¬ 
bine  strength  and  rigidity  with  lightness, 
thereby  building  a  light  running  car,  yet 
strong  enough  to'  withstand  hard  usage. 
See  it  before  buying. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


JULY,  1914 
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OPPORTDNITY  IS  KNOCKING 


JOIN  THE 


OPEN  YOUR  DOOR- 

BUILD  WITH  BRICK  CAMPAIGN 


SEE  PAGE  38. 
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Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  largest  and  most  promi* 
nent  manufacturers  of  clay  products  in  the  world  who 
are  using  our  machinery. 


The  reason  they  have  sent  us  their 
business  is  not  on  account  of  the 
price,  but  it  is  because  we  have  had 
forty  years’  successful  experience  in 
knowing  how  to  do  things. 

These  firms  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain 
Tile,  Fire  Proofing,  Wall  Coping 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Clay  Products  line. 

Capital  City  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Independent  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

IvOS  Angeles,  Cal. 

Winslow  &  Co., 

Portland,  Me. 

New  York  State  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Patton  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 

Patton,  Pa. 

National  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Webster  City,  Iowa 

Marshalltown  S.  P.  &  T.  Co., 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

What  Cheer  Clay  Products  Co., 

What  Cheer,  Iowa 

The  Granite  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

Windsor  Clay  Products  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 


THE,  TAPLXN,  RICE,=CLERKIN  CO., 

AKron,  Ohio 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  the  best 
Sewer  Pipe  and  Clayworking  Machinery 
“that  produces  the  results''  without  trouble 
to  the  manufacturer,  in  the  United  States. 


^^^^Sjerkinc- 

^kron.ohio-u.s.a- 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  No.  29. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


BONNOT 


BONNOT 


C L>t4 

Built  Like  a  Corliss  Engine 


NO.  17  HOLLOW-WARE  MACHINE. 


With  solid  bed  plate  and  the  highest  type  of  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  throughout. 

* 

It  is  designed  especially  for  hollow-ware  and  includes  the  features 
that  such  a  machine  should  possess. 


A  solid  bed  plate  to  give  rigidity. 

Thrust  bearing  of  the  marine  type  having  3  times  as  much 
bearing  surface  as  any  other  hollow-ware  machine. 

Provision  for  adjusting  the  nozzle  to  compensate  for  wear  on 
the  auger — the  most  convenient  arrangement. 

Gears  machine-cut  from  steel,  fully  housed  and  running  in 
oil  bath. 

All  bearings  accurately  bored  and  bushed  with  bronze  re¬ 
movable  bushings. 

Three  sizes  ot  augers  and  liners  to  suit  different  sizes  of 
hollow-ware. 

THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


BONNOT 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

See  additional  ads  on  pages  110  and  111. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 

FOR  CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  GRAVEL,  STONE  AND  CEMENT. 

Anything  You  Want  in  Perforated  Metal. 

% 

Mill 


sf 


Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  sizes  shown  above;  they  are  a  few  of 
the  many  that  we  make. 

We  have  sizes  suitable  for  DRY  PAN  SCREENS,  CAR  DECKS,  CONVEYORS 

Etc. 

Tell  us  of  your  needs  that  we  may  send  you  samples. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Libel  iy  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A, 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  145- c 

Pressed  Steel  Top,  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  103 

Stiff  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  217 -E, 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


Dept.  D 


ATLAS  CAR  Sc  MF'G. 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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FOR  DRYERS 


FOR  DRYERS 


Rodgers  type  of  dryer  is  particularly  well 

adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  GROWING  clay  products 
manufacturer.  This  dryer  may  be  built  a  UNIT  (or 
tunnel)  at  a  time — if  desired — and,  with  equipment  to 
“grow  to,”  additional  units  may  be  added,  from  time  to 


The  fact  that  we  design  and  build  the  LA  RGBS  1 
clay  products  plants  in  America  does  not  mean  that  we 
neglect  or  overlook  the  smallest  plants.  We  build  BOTH 
large  and  small  plants  and  it  is  our  pleasure  to  share  in 
the  building  up  from  the  small  beginnings  of  today  the 
larger  plants  of  tomorrow. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment 

30  North  LaSalle  St.  •• 


in  the  United  States 


CHICAGO 


FOR  DRYERS 


FOR  DRYERS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness— NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  cS  White  Company 

'e  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


spECUL 
-  *at£,Ted  ■ 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

TheBrown  Instrument  Co. 

Analyslsts  and  Chemists. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bln  Emptier. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

.  Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Roller. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 
Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 


Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
•Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  The  C.  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud.) 

American  Clay  Machihery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co,,  The. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press.) 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Recutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C.  > 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Tates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 


Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.'  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 
Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

National  Paint  &  ManganeseCo. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Contracting  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile.) 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 
Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


(Continued  on  page  9.) 
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Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IIND. 


NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUARANTEE 

FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued 


Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

f  Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments, 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 


Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Gravity  Carriers. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand -Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insurance. 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly. 

Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

(Continued  on  page  11.) 


ROOFING  TILE  MACHINERY 

Revolving  presses  for  standard  interlocking  tiles.  Trimming  press  for  ridge  tile,  special  shapes,  etc.  Hand  presses, 
molds  in  metal  and  plaster.  Special  double  shaft  auger  machines  for  stream  roofing  tries  as  shingles,  promenade  tries,  inter- 

lockings,  Spanish  S  or  mission  tiles,  etc.,  as  well  as  dies  and  special  cutting  tables  for  each  of  those  tiles. 

We  equip  complete  plants  of  any  size  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  any  known  type  of  roofing  tiles. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


1436  MacKlind  Ave.,  (on  Frisco  Tracks) 


MUELLERS  NEW  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINERY 

A  separate  feeding  shaft  prevents  all  clog¬ 
ging  and  intensifies  mixing. 

The  hinged  front  parts  of  cylinder,  easy 
to  swing  open,  permit  quick  access  to  all 
augers  and  knives. 

The  new  Auger  System  develops  a  posi¬ 
tive,  irresistible  driving  force,  prevents  idle 
turning  of  clay  in  cylinder  and  therefore 
lamination. 

We  build  machines  of  all  capacities,  also 
small  auger  machines  for  laboratories,  horse¬ 
power  brick  machines,  hand  plunger  presses,  pug  mills,  single 
and  double  shaft  clay  feeders,  elevators,  piano  wire  screens, 
cutting  tables. 

Smooth  and  break  roll  crushers  of  any  size  and  combination. 

Lubricating  Dies  Operated  by  Pump.  New 
System  of  Interlocking  Hollow  Building  Blocks. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkib 
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Begin  Reducing  Costs  at  the  Clay  Pit 

USE  A  THEW-1T  PAYS 


Type  0  Thew  Loading  Clay  for  100,000  Brick  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for  Less  Than  Six  Dollars. 


OVER  250  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  ARE  SAVING  MONEY  BY  USING  THEW  SHOVELS. 


Location  of  Plant. 


Cumberland,  Md . 

Kankakee,  Ill . 

Sandusky,  O . 

Detroit,  Mich . . 

Sumter,  S.  C . 

Steelton,  Pa . 

Marion,  S.  C . 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Columbia,  S.  C . 

Darlington,  S.  C . 

Richmond,  Va . 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Port  Washington,  Wis, 

St.  Anne,  Ill . 

Cleveland,  O . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

North  Haven,  Conn... 

Portland,  Oregon  . 

Summerville,  S.  C . 

Fletcher.  N.  C . 


Average,  20  Plants.... 


Height 
of  Bank 
in  Feet. 

Cu.  Yds. 
Loaded 
Per  Day. 

Hours 

Shovel 

Operates. 

Total 

Daily 

Cost. 

Cost 

per 

Cu.  Yd. 

Cost 

per 

Thou¬ 

sand. 

.  25 

115 

5 

$10.75 

9c 

22c 

22 

150 

8 

8.50 

5.7c 

14c 

14 

200 

10 

3.25 

1.6c 

4c 

18 

75 

7/ 

7.00 

9c 

22c 

8 

30 

10 

3.30 

11c 

27c 

80 

6 

5.75 

7c 

17c 

14 

90 

8 

8.00 

9c 

22c 

10 

130 

10 

5.25 

4c 

10c 

12 

100 

3 

5.50 

5/c 

14c 

8 

150 

4/ 

6.05 

4c 

10c 

10 

135 

9/ 

4.75 

3/c 

8/c 

6 

150 

10 

7.00 

4.7c 

12c 

28 

90 

10 

4.75 

5  c 

13c 

20 

125 

8 

5.75 

4.6c 

11/c 

20 

175 

9 

7.75 

4.4c 

11c 

16 

150 

10 

6.00 

4c 

10c 

15 

245 

8/ 

7.75 

3c 

7/c 

60 

200 

10 

12.00 

6c 

15c 

15 

150 

10 

6.C0 

4c 

10c 

12 

80 

10 

4.00 

5c 

7/c  ■ 

17  | 

131 

8 

6.45  | 

5/c 

13.4c 

Remarks. 


“Former  cost  same  work  was  $26.25.” 

“We  are  entirely  satisfied.” 

‘Nothing  like  the  shovel  for  loading.” 
‘Price  includes  hauling  to  mill.” 
“Shovel  could  do  double  the  work.” 

2  men  and  shovel  replaced  18  men.” 


“But  600  lbs.  of  coal  required.” 

‘Cost  includes  repairs  moving  track,  etc.” 

‘V  e  always  blasted  until  we  got  shovel.” 

“Shovel  only  works  2  minutes  out  of  seven.” 

‘Best  shovel  on  the  market  from  one  who 
knows. 

‘Could  load  more  at  the  same  cost.” 

‘The  Thew  is  a  faithful  worker — could  not 
spare  it.” 

‘Shovel  waiting  for  cars  one-third  the  time.” 


WRITE  FOR  CJITJILOGUE  JINT>  LIST  OF  THEW  OWMERS  NEJIR  YOU. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  -  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued 


I 

]  • 

Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

J  Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  Equip.  Co. 

Smith  Co.,  Claude  B. 

Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Tates,  Alfred. 

Kilns,  Doors,  Castings  and 
F  rames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 
Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Klin  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 


Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate,  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dit  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 


Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
e  r  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Scott-Madden  Iron  Works  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  .  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Ralls  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  13.) 
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THE  GRATH 
PEERLESS  PRESS 


(Made  in  Four  and  Five  Mould  Sizes.) 


For  shales,  fireclays  and 
surface  clays.  Gives  FULL 
pressure  without  fear  of  brick 
cracking-  or  splitting  open. 

Gives  four  distinct  pres¬ 
sures.  Brick  finished  in  lower 
part  of  mould,  insuring  per- 
feet  bricK. 

Daily  capacity  10%  greater 
than  any  other  Brick  Press. 

Thickness  changed  in  two 
minutes.  No  cross-breaking 
or  side  strain.  Guaranteed 
against  breakage. 

All  working  parts  above 
floor  level  and  accessible. 

Ill.Supply&Const.Co. 

722  Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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STEVENSON'S 

WELLSVILLE,  OHIO 


Presses  Going 
LiKe  Hot  CaKes 

Do  you  know  why? 
There  are 

No 

Other 

Such 

Presses 

Made 

and 

NEVER  WERE 


Our  Presses 

Are  rapidly 

Displacing 
Other  Presses 

Just  landed  a  big  plant  in 
home  of  another  competitor. 
Second  competitor  knocked 
out  in  home  town. 


You  “from  Missouri”? 

If  you  want  a  new  press 
COME  at 

OUR  EXPENSE 

and 

We’UShowYou 


If  in  the  market  for  pans  or 
presses 

COME 
At  Our  Expense 

and  let  us  show  you  what  our 
machinery  is  doing  in  the  BEST 
PAYING  plants  of  the  country. 


Write  us  you  are 
coming  and  when. 


Our  Machines 

are 

BUSINESS 


If  that’s  what  you  mean, 

COME 

If  not— DON’T 


Here— YOU— LISTEN 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  A\  ks. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

'  Ohio  State  University. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Central  Iron  Works. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

|Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 
Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.,  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 


Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Com.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  H. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Com.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 


(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 


Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


< 
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It  Does  the  Best  Work. 

Superior  in  action  and  comparison.  It  is  setting  the  pace. 

Write  for  particulars  and  circular. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER.  CO.,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Mention  The  Clat-Wokkeb. 


The  Machine  Shown  in 

CUT 

is  grinding  Shale  and  Clay 
for  the  manufacture  of 

Sewer  Pipe 


The  Machine  occupies  min¬ 
imum  floor  space,  requires 
less  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting 
and  Labor— it  is  grinding 
more  tons  at  less  cost. 


I 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

Ry  m^^ing  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order* 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-* WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY- WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  State*.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER  . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50 


$4.20 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Roadmaker .  1.00 

Cement-Concrete  Age .  1.50 


2.75 


Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.70 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Popular  Electricity  and 
World’s  Advance .  1.50 


6.00 


Value .  $8.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion.  .  1.50 

American .  1.50 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$5.30 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 


4.95 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.75 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Rock  Products  and  Building 
Materials  .  l.QO 


2.00 


Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 


7.00 


Value . $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 


Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.’ 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Wobkeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 


J77//r  CL> vi  ■’ / WO  517 
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THE  HOLLOW-TILE  HOUSE 


By  Frederick  Squires,  Architect. 


A  book  wherein  the  reader  is  introduced  to  hollow- 
tile  in  the  making,  is  told  how  it  is  wrought  into 
houses,  and  is  shown  how  these  houses  look  and  from 
what  foreign  ancestry  their  appearance  is  an  heri¬ 
tage. 

The  book  says  the  last  word  on  the  construction  of 
the  fireproof  home,  the  most  modern  development  of 
wall  construction  in  uTexture-Tile,”  and  the  most 
recently  devised  systems  of  fireproof  floor  construc¬ 
tion  and  architectural  concrete  work. 

210  pages;  215  illustrations  and  figures. 

Cloth,  x  10  inches.  Price  $2.50  Net. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (Inc.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Bdflress  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Brotyerhood  or  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  ORio 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Tilrided  scale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


rA^BUiLOiNa  •  BRICK  AHO  BLOCK  *  POUND,A'nO^L^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  ’  •  Streator,  III. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEV  ON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


PICBm  VITRIFIED  BRICK  COPAT 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“McAVOY  BLOCK” 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


TheDeckmanDu 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 


The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 


“Best  Paving  BlocK  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 
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Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BEST. 

“WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?” 


IRONSTONE  BLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

▼E  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Tetnra  Cotta  Clays,  kao¬ 
lin,  and  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
.  yean,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
v  Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bleoafleld,  Tress,  sad  Messier) 

p  O.  Bos  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  Paving  Brick  up  to  date.  By 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  edition. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (Inc.) Publishers 

Indianapolis 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  GO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  0 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Standard  Steeland  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 

INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 


IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT 


PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


A  Rear  View  of  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed. 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5,300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1,750  lbs. 
Automatic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal 
provision  for  hand  lubrication  also. 


For  Street  Pavers  and  All  Heavy  Work. 


Mention  The  Clay-Woekeb. 
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Sand  Molded  Brick  Machine 

For  Sand  Molded  or  Water=Struck  Soft  Mud  Brick 


THE  BELMONT 


A  substantial  machine 
constructed  of  iron  and 
steel  and  designed  along 
well  established  lines  for 
machinery  of  this  class. 

Improved  relief  mech¬ 
anism  for  mold  pusher,  lo¬ 
cated  at  rear  of  machine 
away  from  interference 
with  operatives  and  from 
waste  material. 

Machine  built  for  either 
right  or  left  feeding. 

Access  to  inside  of  main 
chamber  through  open¬ 
ing,  33  x  24  inches,  cov¬ 
ered  by  one  piece  of  boiler 
plate,  conveniently  re¬ 
movable. 

Nearly  19,000  pounds 
of  carefully  designed,  well 
made,  soft  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chinery. 

One  piece  crank  shaft 
of  forged  steel.  Three 
journal  bearings  on  crank 
shaft. 

All  gears  of  liberal  face 
and  substantial  pitch;  the 
crown  gear  being  provid¬ 
ed  with  vertical  adjust¬ 
ment  for  maintaining  cor¬ 
rect  mesh  between  gear 
and  pinion.  All  large 
gears  of  semi-steel  with 
driving  pinion  of  cast 
steel.  Crown  gear  and  its 
pinion  are  both  molded 
from  cut  metal  patterns. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

911  Healey  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Planned  to  Meet  Your 
Drying  Requirements 

DECAUSE  of  its  perfect  control,  The  Stand- 
ard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drying  System  is 
so  adaptable  that  it  will  fit  into  your  plant  as  though 
it  had  been  especially  designed  to  dry  YOUR 

CLAY. 

Our  new  catalog  explains  how  this  unequaled 
adaptability  is  secured.  It  also  contains  a  list 
of  the  many  brick  manufacturers  who  use  The 
Standard  Drier.  Write  for  it  and  ask  THEM 
for  the  FACTS  about  its  success,  simplicity  and 
economy. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

1547  McCarty  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  LXII. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JULY,  1914. 


No.  1 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 


such  priceless  woods  as  walnut,  white  pine  and  oak,  were 


TOLEDO  TO  BE  A  BRICK  BUILT  CITY. 


A  Real  Awakening  in  the  Once  “Wood  Town,”  Rapidly  Chang¬ 
ing  Toledo  Structures  from  Frame  to  Burned  Clay  Products. 


BRICK  IS  AT  last  coming  to  its  own  in  Toledo.  The 
struggle  has  been  a  long  and  hard  one,  for  the  “Lotus 
City  of  the  West”  has  always  been  essentially  a  “wood 
town.” 

There  are  styles  in  building  materials  just  as  there  are 


used  in  its  construction. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  when  men  were  forcing  a  path  for 
civilization,  fighting  Indians  and  up-rooting  the  too-luxurious 
forests,  little  thought  was  given  to  lumber  or  its  value.  The 
pioneer,  once  the  site  for  his  home  was  selected,  cut  down 
the  nearest  trees,  irrespective  of  kind  and  quality,  so  long  as 
they  furnished  suitable  lumber  for  the  simple  log  huts  in 
which  our  pioneer  fathers  lived.  As  time  went  on  the  simple 
log  huts  became  more  and  more  pretentious  but  no  one 
thought  of  using  anything  in  the  construction  of  homes  save 
the  ever  plentiful  wood.  The  forests  diminished  slowly  and 


One  of  the  Show  Places  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  T.  W.  Warner  Home  Built  of  Tapestry  Brick  and  Burned 

Clay  Roofing  Tile. 
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styles  in  clothing,  but  until  recently  Toledo  has  assumed  the 
attitude  of  an  ancient  lady  clinging  tenaciously  to  hoop  skirts 
and  a  narrow  waist,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  revels  in  Bal¬ 
kan  blouses  and  narrow  skirts.  There  has  been  a  real  awak¬ 
ening,  however,  and  the  old  lady  has  discarded  her  beauty 
patches,  her  velvet  wrist  bows  and  all  that  went  with  the  long 
ago  and  is  now  brisk  and  up-to-date  in  slit  skirted  gowns  and 
Oriental  girdles. 

The  excessive  use  of  wood  for  building  purposes  in  Toledo 
dates  back  to  a  time  when  Ohio  was  richly  covered  with  vir¬ 
gin  forests  of  the  choicest  woods  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find,  in  tearing  down  a  dilapidated  old  house  that 


finally  altogether  disappeared  in  this  section,  but  the  habit  of 
building  homes  of  wood  had  secured  so  fast  a  hold  on  the 
people  of  Toledo  and  surrounding  territory  that  the  habit  still 
clings  although  the  excuse  for  it  has  long  passed  into  oblivion. 

The  real  cause  for  the  awakening,  which  is  now  so  evident 
here,  is  to  be  found  in  the  extremely  high  prices  which  have 
been  quoted  for  lumber  during  the  past  few  years  and  which 
are  rapidly  becoming  more  exhorbitant.  People  begun  to 
think  and  with  thought  came  revolt.  They  looked  about  and 
found  that  many  other  cities  were  building  beautiful  homes 
of  other  material  and  also  found  that  these  other  materials, 
of  which  brick  is  the  leader,  are  not  only  much  more  beautiful 
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but  much  more  economical  than  wood.  So  Toledo  building  is 
now  in  a  state  of  revolution  and  there  has  begun  the  nucleus 
from  which  a  more  artistic  and  beautiful  Toledo  will  spring. 

It  is  estimated  that  Toledo  now  has  between  one  and  two 
thousand  brick  residences,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  brick 
residence  structures  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Time 
was  when  wooden  piling  was  considered  good  enough  for 
foundations.  Later  brick,  stone  and  cement  block  were  vari¬ 
ously  substituted.  This  season  there  is  scarcely  a  new  house 
erected  which  has  not  had  a  brick  foundation. 

Toledo  has  not  so  many  magnificent  homes  as  some  cities 
but  it  is  noted  far  and  wide  for  its  many  ideal  small  homes. 
A  prominent  member  of  the  building  trades  said  recently: 
“I  have  traveled  considerably  and  I  have  never  seen  a  city 
which  has  as  many  real  homes  as  Toledo.  We  have  not  so 
many  mansions  as  some  cities,  but  the  smaller  houses  are 
veritable  little  gems.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  hundreds  of 
little  homes,  all  of  which  are  of  good  design,  fitted  out  with 
all  modern  improvements,  including  hardwoods  in  finish  and 
flooring,  and  surrounded  by  small  but  artistic  grounds  as  is 


block  had  a  great  run  of  popularity  for  foundations  here  but 
were  found  unsatisfactory.  The  blocks  proved  porus,  water 
running  right  through,  so  that  complaints  of  damp  houses 
were  numerous.  This  is  not  true  of  brick,  which  not  only 
makes  a  solid  and  handsome  foundation,  but  is  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  from  a  sanitary  viewpoint  and  perfectly  dry. 

No  one  looking  over  the  hundreds  of  new  homes  which 
have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  Toledo  during  the  past 
couple  of  seasons,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  excessive  use 
of  brick,  even  on  the  frame  houses.  Formerly  verandas  were 
constructed  of  wood,  often  fancifully  carved,  upheld  by  heavy 
wooden  columns.  Among  the  new  residences  such  structures 
are  noticeable  mostly  by  their  absence.  Practically  all  the 
new  houses  have  verandas  built  in  of  brick.  When  small 
homes  are  erected  in  prominent  places  the  brick  veranda 
serves  as  a  sort  of  screen,  giving  a  privacy  impossible  with 
the  wooden  veranda.  Often  the  columns  themselves  are  of 
brick,  either  plain  or  fanciful  in  design,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  owner. 

Over  on  Hudson  road,  one  of  the  new  residence  districts  of 


Red  Pressed  Brick  Residence  of  M.  P.  Weaver,  University  Boulevard,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Cost  $4,500. 


true  in  Toledo.”  Strangers  remark  this  feature  of  the  city  as 
one  of  the  most  noticeable. 

Three  years  ago  not  more  than  a  million  pressed  brick 
were  used  in  Toledo,  while  this  season  fully  three  million  have 
been  required  and  brick  are  still  in  good  demand.  Some  of 
the  local  architects  are  specializing  on  brick  houses,  and 
brick  and  stucco  residences.  Many  new  brick  homes  have 
been  constructed  this  year  and  practically  all  the  larger  and 
handsomer  residences  are  of  brick.  Dozens  of  handsome 
homes  have  been  erected  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Maumee  river  and  it  is  a  sug¬ 
gestive  fact  that  practically  all  of  these  homes  have  been  of 
brick. 

Hundreds  of  new  homes  have  been  erected  in  the  west 
end  this  season,  due  to  the  remarkable  expansion  of  the 
Willys-0 v erland  Automobile  Co.,  and  while  many  of  these  new 
homes  have  been  of  frame  construction  a  much  larger  per¬ 
centage  than  usual  have  been  of  brick.  All  of  these  homes  (it 
is  probably  safe  to  say  without  exception)  have  good  base¬ 
ments  and  solid  brick  foundations.  A  few  years  ago  cement 


Toledo,  there  is  a  handsome  little  frame  bungalow,  patterned 
after  those  so  common  in  sunny  California.  Although  built 
of  wood,  brick  has  formed  an  important  part  of  the  embellish¬ 
ments.  The  house  has  a  veranda  of  brick  with  immense  sup¬ 
porting  pillars  of  concrete  to  carry  the  handsome  tile  roof. 
The  chimney  for  the  fire  place  is  an  old-fashioned  brick  affair 
built  on  the  outside  of  the  house  in  a  manner  to  add  material¬ 
ly  to  the  artistic  effect.  The  foundation  is  also  of  brick.  The 
large  living  room  is  embellished  with  a  splendid  brick  mantel 
of  deep-dull  red.  With  the  built-in  bookcases  the  effect  is  most 
harmonious  and  handsome. 

The  use  of  brick  for  porches  and  columns  has  grown  out 
of  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned  by  the  use  of  wood  for  these 
purposes.  A  city  as  large  as  Toledo  has  considerable  smoke 
and  grime  and  dust,  all  of  which  has  an  ugly. habit  of  fasten¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  freshly  painted  surfaces  of  frame  structures 
and  takes  a  fantastic  delight  in  transforming  the  cool,  com¬ 
fortable  veranda  into  a  mottled  spectacle  of  horror.  The 
brick  veranda  is  attended  with  no  such  inconvenience.  The 
wooden  structure  requires  constant  painting  which  the  brick 


porch  does  not.  Wooden  columns  soon  rot  out  at  the  base,  five 
years  being  the  usual  life  of  the  ordinary  column  used  by  con¬ 
tractors.  Brick  lasts  forever.  There  is  also  a  distinction 
about  a  brick  column  not  to  be  found  in  anything  constructed 
of  wood. 

Brick  veneer  houses  are  being  built  with  frequency  here  by 
those  who  feel  they  can  scarcely  afford  to  use  the  high  grade 
pressed  brick,  which  is  so  greatly  favored  these  days  in  home 
construction.  The  brick  veneer  house  has  many  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  brick,  being  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  win¬ 
ter,  requiring  no  painting  and  presenting  a  better  appear¬ 
ance  than  frame  and  it  has  the  added  advantage  of  being 
much  better  than  frame  and  much  cheaper  than  all  brick. 
The  illustration  of  the  Phillips  home  shows  a  beautiful  little 
brick  veneer  house,  charmingly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Maumee  river,  out  on  Broadway.  This  little  house,  which  is 
the  home  of  two  old  people  whose  children  have  all  grown 
and  fled  from  the  home  nest,  contains  five  rooms  and  bath  and 
has  in  addition  a  fine  large  basement  and  garret.  The  brick 
used  in  facing  are  of  deep  red  and  the  living  room  has  a  built- 
in  mantel  of  the  same  material.  This  little  house  is  fitted 
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dark  plaster.  This  residence  carries  a  red  tile  roof  and  the 
veranda  is  supported  by  heavy  brick  columns.  A  novelty  in 
the  roof  is  the  glass  sky-light,  giving  ventilation  to  the  attic 
but  which  is  shaped  like  the  tile  of  the  roof.  The  proprietor 
of  this  home  selected  the  Claycraft  brick  believing  in  its  qual¬ 
ities  of  durability  and  cleanliness.  The  corrugations  in  the 
wire-cut  brick  are  laid  downward,  the  theory  being  that  thus 
all  grime  and  dirt  will  wash  off  the  house  instead  of  grinding 
into  the  brick.  The  dark  color  prevents  grime  from  making 
any  impression.  The  house  has  a  quiet  dignity  all  its  own  and 
the  spacious  rooms  with  fire  places  laid  up  of  bright  brick, 
make  an  ideal  home.  It  required  approximately  30,000  of  the 
Claycraft  brick  and  20,000  common  brick  to  construct  this 
home. 

The  beautiful  Warner  home  shown  on  the  first  page  is  one 
of  the  show  places  of  Toledo  and  was  built  of  Tapestry  brick 
at  an  expense  of  $40,000.  This  residence,  which  was  completed 
last  year,  is  remarkable  for  its  artistic  effects  and  carries  a 
handsome  tile  roof.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  practically 
no  wood  used  on  the  exterior.  This  house,  situated  on  Col- 
lingwood  Avenue,  is  the  home  of  T.  W.  Warner,  head  of  the 


The  Phillips  Brick  Veneer  Residence  on  the  Maumee  River;  Cost,  $3,500. 


with  a  hot  air  furnace,  which  with  two  registers,  heats  the 
entire  house  thoroughly.  This  beautiful  little  home  was  built 
for  approximately  $3,500. 

Out  on  University  Boulevard  Melvin  P.  Weaver,  a  promi¬ 
nent  plumber,  has  built  an  ideal  home  and  he  selected  Wads¬ 
worth  shale,  a  dark  red  pressed  brick,  as  the  material.  The 
house  has  eight  rooms  and  an  attic  and  basement.  It  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  hardwoods  and  white  enamel  with  birch  and 
mahogany  doors  and  window  sills.  The  mantels  are  of  Roman 
pressed  brick,  buff  in  color.  Said  Mr.  Weaver;  “I  chose  brick 
for  my  house  because  it  is  cool  in  summer  and  will  take  less 
fuel  to  heat  in  winter;  because  I  think  it  an  artistic  and  beau¬ 
tiful  building  material  and  will  require  no  extra  expense  for 
paint.”  Mr.  Weaver  estimates  that  his  house  was  erected  at 
an  expense  of  about  $4,500,  although  he  did  the  fine  job  of 
plumbing  himself. 

The  only  Claycraft  house  in  Toledo  is  located  on  the  boule¬ 
vard  adjoining  Walbridge  park  and  is  the  home  of  W.  R. 
Legran.  This  beautiful  twelve-room  house  is  constructed  of 
wire-cut  brick,  mottled  iron-clay  in  color,  and  are  laid  up  in 


Warner  Mfg.  Co.  The  Richardson  house,  built  for  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  Libbey  Glass  Co.,  is  constructed  of  mat  brick 
and  cost  $50,000.  The  new  riverside  home  of  W.  L.  Milner, 
head  of  the  large  W.  L.  Milner  &  Co.,  department  store,  is 
being  constructed  of  Oriental  brick  and  will  cost  about 
$50,000. 

One  of  the  handsome,  moderate-size  homes  constructed  of 
brick  last  season  was  that  of  Harry  Jennisen,  of  the  Wright, 
Jennisen  &  Bay  Company,  on  Bancroft  street.  This  moderate¬ 
sized,  moderate-priced  home,  which  is  yet  a  gem  from  the 
artistic  standpoint,  is  laid  up  of  plain  red  brick  with  a  counter¬ 
sunk  joint  emphasizing  the  color  of  the  brick.  Recessing  of 
the  mortar  gives  a  shadow  which  emphasizes  the  brick,  mak¬ 
ing  it  appear  softer  and  giving  a  quaint  look  of  age.  The 
design  is  a  simple  colonial  style.  The  wall  is  hollow  with  air 
spaces.  The  interior  is  of  a  design  and  character  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  the  exterior,  and  the  general  effect  has  proven  artis¬ 
tic  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  cost  of  this  home  was 
about  $8,000. 

Albro  Blodgett  erected  a  handsome  pressed-brick  home  on 
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Cavity 

Parkwood  avenue  this  season,  which  is  also  ideal.  This  little 
home  has  a  first  story  of  pressed  brick,  vitrified,  with  stucco 
above.  This  is  laid  with  heavy  counter-sunk  joints,  with  the 
woodwork  stained  a  nut-brown.  This  little  home  was  em¬ 
bellished  with  stone  finishings,  the  architecture  aimed  at  being 
modern  English  rural. 

There  have  been,  probably,  a  hundred  new  brick  residences 
constructed  in  Toledo  this  summer,  in  addition  to  the  many 
frame  residences,  which  show  an  immense  increase  in  the 
use  of  brick  for  foundations  and  decorations.  This  is  almost 
phenomenal  when  it  is  considered  that  Toledo  has  been  so 
long  coming  to  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  brick  as 
a  building  material. 

A  number  of  local  architects  are  featuring  brick  and  brick 
and  stucco  homes.  Bernard  Becker,  prominent  architect,  is 
extremely  partial  to  brick.  Said  he:  “A  permanent  home 
should  be  built  of  brick  or  of  brick  and  stucco.  Personally,  I 
prefer  brick  for  a  plain,  comfortable  home.  Brick,  stucco  and 
tile  are  more  picturesque.  I  believe,  emphatically,  in  the  tile 
roof  for  brick  houses.  An  impervious  brick  should  be  selected 
for  building  purposes,  such  as  vitrified,  to  insure  dryness.  A 
brick  house  is  cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter,  cheaper 
in  up-keep  and  more  fireproof  than  frame  buildings,  while 
the  latter  cannot  be  compared  to  the  brick  structures  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  permanence  and  artistic  beauty.  Brick  are  now  being 
made  in  so  many  beautiful  designs  and  colorings  that  personal 
taste  can  be  used  in  selecting  colors.  A  home  of  brick  or 
brick  and  stucco  becomes,  not  merely  a  stopping  place,  but  a 
real  home,  which  binds  the  heart  and  holds  the  fancy.” 

All  sorts  of  fancy  brick  are  being  used  in  Toledo  in  resi¬ 
dence  construction,  but  mat  brick  or  “Art  Brique”  in  differing 
colors,  iron  clay  mottled  and  oriental  brick  in  soft,  dark 
shades  are  among  the  leaders. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  moderate  home  can  be  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  about  20  per  cent,  more  than  a  frame  house  of 
similar  design,  bringing  with  it,  however,  less  after-expense 
in  upkeep  and  lighter  insurance  rates.  A  moderate-sized  home 
can  be  constructed  of  from  50,000'  to'75,000  brick  at  a  cost  of 
$8  per  thousand  for  common  brick  and  from  $14  to  $20  for 
fancy  brick.  Much  hollow  ware  and  Natco  block  are  beijjg 
used  in  house  construction  in  Toledo  as  foundations  for 
houses.  This  is  due  largely  to  a  scarcity  of  brick,  which  has 
been  in  evidence  here  for  the  past  season  or  two.  A  good 
many  brick  and  plaster  houses  have  also  been  constructed, 
partly  because  the  scarcity  of  brick  made  it  difficult  to  secure 
desired  brick  for  home  building.  Plaster  houses  are  also 
cheaper  than  brick,  while  giving  in  some  respects  similar 
results. 

Thomas  F.  Huber,  member  of  a  prominet  architectural  firm, 
stated,  that  brick  home  construction  has  increased  materially 
during  the  past  few  years  and  that  the  future  will  show  an 
even  heavier  rate  of  increase.  He  estimates  the  cost  of  a 
moderate-sized  brick  home,  with  complete  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  at  from  $5,000  to  $8,000,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
added  cost  is  well  worth  the  home  builder’s  while. 

A  prominent  realty  man  of  Toledo  declared  that  it  will  not 
be  a  great  while  until  Toledo  will  have  an  ordinance  compell¬ 
ing  the  use  of  brick,  brick  veneer  or  some  material  other  than 
wood.  “It  is  surprising  to  me,”  he  said,  “that  this  has  not 
been  done  before.  As  I  look  over  some  of  the  prominent  resi¬ 
dence  districts  of  Toledo  and  picture  what  might  happen  on  a 
windy  day  if  a  real  fire  should  break  out  in  those  sections,  I 
shudder.  Where  now  happiness  and  comfort  reign  supreme 
would  lay  black  desolation.  One  breath  of  the  fire  demon 
could  wipe  out  whole  blocks,  which  would  not  be  true  if  homes 
were  constructed  of  brick  and  carried  tile  roofs.  Such  an 
ordinance  would  be  of  material  monetary  benefit  to  every  one 
in  the  city,  as  it  would  result  in  cutting  down  insurance  rates.” 

B.  M.  BAKER. 

Surely  the  farmers  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  lots  of  drain 
tile  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  it  is  mainly  a  matter 
of  getting  them  into  the  notion  of  doing  so. 


A  DETAILED  ACCOUNT  OF  EXPERIENCES  AND  EXPERI¬ 
MENTS  WITH  LAMINATION  AND  PARTICULARLY 
WITH  THE  DENSE  OUTER  SHELL  TYPES. 


ALMOST  ANY  other  business  an  experiment  can 
be  carried  out  in  a  few  days,  but  in  the  brick 
business  the  results  of  an  experiment  can  not 
be  seen  in  much  less  than  thirty  days  from  the 
time  the  clay  is  worked. 

If  a  plant  is  making  paving  brick  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality  and  it  is  decided  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  change  to  the  new  plan  permanently,  but  rather  to 
change  the  process  for  a  couple  of  days  and  then  go  back  to 
the  old  way  until  such  time  as  the  new  process  brick  come 
from  the  kilns  and  are  tested.  I  have  known  in  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  that  processes  thought  to  be  great  improvements  over 
the  existing  methods  gave,  on  a  regular  manufacturing  basis, 
a  very  inferior  paver.  Be  sure  you  keep  several  samples  of 
the  brick  made  at  each  change  in  the  manufacture  used — the 
more  complete  the  record,  the  more  valuable.  I  have  turned 
back  to  my  records  and  samples  two  years  after  they  were 
made  for  further  examination,  in  view  of  more  recent  informa¬ 
tion  derived  from  later  experiments.  In  the  record,  state  the 
date  the  particular  brick  were  made  and  the  particular  part 
of  the  bank  the  clay  came  from.  A  record  should  be  kept  of 
the  date  of  new  augers,  propellers  and  barrel  liners. 

I  have  had  an  occasional  experience  with  what  brick- 
makers  call  bloats;  that  is,  the  brick  will  be  thicker  and 
wider  in  the  center  than  at  the  end  after  burning,  due  to  the 
presence  of  carbon  in  the  clay  in  too  great  a  quantity  for  the 
speed  of  burning  and  the  size  of  the  brick.  You  will  notice 
that  I  have  put  into  the  last  sentence  the  words,  “and  the  size 
of  the  brick.”  This  is  quite  a  factor.  A  clay  that  will  burn 
without  bloating  in  the  small  brick  sizes  may  bloat  badly 
when  burned  at  the  same  speed  when  in  block  sizes.  A  yard 
that  I  knew  was  making  3  by  9  by  4  inch  pavers,  standing 
about  20  to  24  per  cent  loss  in  a  standard  rattler.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  increase  the  size  of  the  block  to  3  y2  by  9  by  4.  This 
should  decrease  the  amount  lost  in  the  rattler  tests,  as  it  de¬ 
creases  the  number  of  vulnerable  points  of  loss — the  corners 
and  edges  of  the  block,  per  charge.  A  new  platten  and  press 
boxes  were  put  in  and  the  new  size  was  begun.  Everything 
worked  all  right  until  they  opened  the  first  kiln,  containing 
both  sizes  of  block.  Very  much  to  everybody’s  surprise,  the 
larger  size  was  more  or  less  bloated,  while  the  smaller  size 
was  perfect  in  shape.  Before  this  was  discovered,  there  were 
several  kilns  in  the  same  fix.  On  the  next  kilns,  a  little  more 
time  was  taken,  with  perfect  results.  The  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  block  decreased  the  loss  in  the  rattler  about  2  per  cent. 

Along  the  line  of  contained  carbon  I  will  tell  of  an  experi¬ 
ence  made  by  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  weight  of  brick  by 
addition  of  carbon.  There  was  a  saw-mill  nearby  and  saw¬ 
dust  was  added  to  the  clay  before  grinding  to  insure  thorough 
mixing.  Various  percentages  were  tried,  with  some  surprises. 
The  percentage  by  volume  of  sawdust  before  it  was  made  into 
brick  was  very  much  greater  than  after  machining,  owing  to 
the  compressibility  of  the  sawdust  in  the  auger  machine.  The 
material  was  hard  to  screen  and  the  capacity  of  the  auger 
was  very  materially  reduced.  The  weight  was  not  reduced  as 
much  as  expected  and  the  expected  increase  in  absorption  was 
not  what  the  reduction  in  weight  would  indicate.  This  was 
due  to  many  minute  cells  in  the  brick  being  sealed  watertight 
in  the  process  of  burning. 

Our  first  experiments  with  the  loose  shell  type  of  lamina¬ 
tion  were  with  mouthpieces  of  various  types  and  at  various 
distances  from  the  front  of  the  auger  and  with  various  types 
of  lubricants.  Our  first  conclusions  were  that  steam  and  water 
lubrication  were  one  and  the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
with  the  advantages  in  favor  of  the  water,  in  that  the  die  was 
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kept  cooler,  thus  aiding  in  the  keeping  of  the  running  column 
cool.  A  hot  die  gave  us  trouble  right  away  with  a  blistered 
column,  particularly  on  top.  We  made  experiments  with  deli¬ 
cate  thermometers  in  various  parts  of  the  column  and  always 
found  an  increase  in  the  temperature  near  the  surface,  even 
when  running  with  a  cool  die.  This  indicated  increased  work 
on  the  clay.  The  increase  in  temperature  was  not  a  uniform 
increase  from  the  center  out,  but  the  increase  was  in  the  form 
of  a  curve  when  plotted — the  highest  temperature,  by  test,  was 
about  one-fourth  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  column.  Some 
tests  were  worked  up  from  indicator  diagrams  from  the  en¬ 
gine  taken  with  the  brick  machine  on  and  with  it  off,  in  order 
to  find  the  horse-power  used  by  the  brick  machine.  This,  with 
the  weight  of  the  clay,  the  temperature  of  the  ground  clay,  the 
temperature  and  weight  of  the  tempering  water,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  the  clay  column,  indicated  that  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  horse-power  used  by  the  brick  machine  appeared 
in  the  clay  column  as  heat.  But  we  are  getting  off  our  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  editor  should  call  us  down. 

Another  objection  to  a  steam  die  was  the  constant  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  supply  valve  required,  due  to  changes  in  steam 
pressure  and  other  causes.  Our  first  improvement  with  a  water 
lubricated  die  was  a  supply  of  water  at  the  top  from  a  1-incli 
pipe,  a  discharge  at  the  bottom  with  a  connection  to  a  drain 
-with  a  valve,  and  a  side  connection  between  drain  valve  and 
die  leading  to  the  side  of  the  machine  room.  This  latter  con¬ 
nection  had  a  swinging  joint  with  a  24-foot  length  of  pipe,  a 
return  bend  and  another  24-foot  length  of  pipe.  The  column 
was  started  and  the  water  was  turned  on,  the  supply  being 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  discharge  from  the  open  end 
of  the  inverted  U  formed  by  the  two  pipes  and  the  return 
bend.  The  idea  was  to  have  a  continuous  supply  of  cool 
water.  Now  to  get  the  proper  pressure  to  suit  the  particular 
condition  of  the  die.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  raising  or 
lowering  of  the  height  of  the  free  end  of  the  inverted  U.  With 
this  in  a  vertical  position  we  would  have  a  pressure  of  10 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  no  pressure  when  the  U  was  on 
its  side,  and  any  pressure  between  these  limits  as  required 
by  simply  raising  the  loose  end  with  rope  and  pulley  and  at 
the  same  time  not  changing  the  amount  of  water  supplied  to 
the  die.  We  found  that  the  pressure  varied  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  die  and  that  the  pressure  must  be  increased  a  little 
from  day  to  day,  as  the  die  became  worn.  This  is  easily  ac¬ 
complished  with  our  adjustable  height  overflow,  and  it  needs 
adjusting  but  once  a  day.  There  is  much  less  tendency  to 
blister  the  column  with  a  continuous  supply  of  cool  water. 

After  a  time  the  idea  occurred  to  us  that  the  dense  outer 
shell  was  caused  by  the  taper  in  the  die  and  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  using  a  die  without  any  taper.  Our  application  to 
die-makers  resulted  in  the  information  that  it  could  be  made, 
but  absolutely  would  not  work.  We  concluded  to  make  the 
patterns  and  have  the  die  parts  cast  and  furnish  them  our¬ 
selves.  This  we  did,  as  all  the  sections  were  the  same  size 
and  one  pattern  did  for  all.  Our  first  die  we  made  9  inches 
long,  measured  along  the  axis  of  the  column.  The  result  was 
that  the  corners  were  not  very  good.  We  increased  the  length 
by  adding  more  sections  until  we  had  a  length  of  18  inches. 
This  gave  a  good  column  with  the  brick  much  more  dense  in 
the  center  than  those  made  with  an  ordinary  taper  die.  But 
we  still  had  our  dense  outer  shell,  which  had  been  such  a 
nightmare  to  us  for  a  couple  of  years. 

While  using  this  length  of  die  we  made  tests  for  power  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  brick  machine  and  found  a  slight  increase  in 
power  required,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we 
were  putting  through  a  more  dense  column.  Our  next  expei  i- 
ments  were  along  the  line  of  cutting  the  objectionable  pai  ts 
off  and  making  pavers  out  of  the  balance,  or  center  portion. 
This,  of  course,  required  a  larger  initial  column,  but  was  a 
great  improvement  in  the  final  results.  This  gave  us  a  block 
with  good  ends  but  a  loose  top  and  bottom.  We  tried  but 


found  it  impracticable  to  cut  a  slice  from  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  column. 

We  next  tried  the  idea  of  pressing  the  block  the  same  way 
that  it  stood  in  the  column.  This  required  a  new  platten  for 
the  cutter  and  new  press  boxes.  It  also  practically  did  away 
with  any  oiling  of  the  block  at  the  press,  as  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  oiling  the  column.  It  also  prevented  the  branding 
of  the  block  in  the  press.  We  were  able  to  make  block  with 
spacing  lugs  on  each  side  extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  block.  The  press  feeding  was  easier,  as  the  block 
required  no  turning  when  feeding. 

In  renewing  the  auger  one  night,  I  studied  the  dense  cla> 
liner  in  the  machine  barrel.  This,  of  course,  required  digging 
out  before  the  barrel  would  go  on  over  the  new  auger.  I  care¬ 
fully  examined  this  clay  liner  under  the  microscope  and  by 
drying  pieces  quickly  and  slowly  and  by  burning  in  the  kilns. 
The  result  was  the  conclusion  that  this  was  made  of  vei  v 
many  thin  layers. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  night  we  were  first  impressed  by 
this  dense  clay  liner.  I  noticed  that  the  cast  iron  liners  of 
the  machine  barrel  wrere  badly  worn  and  the  ribs  or  lugs  indi¬ 
cated  a  longitudinal  and  slightly  spiral  wearing  action  by  the 
dense  clay  liner  on  the  machine  barrel  liners.  We  at  once 
concluded  that  this  was  the  dense  outer  shell  of  our  brick  in 
its  initial  formation.  New  liners  were  put  in  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  marked  samples  made  with  old  liners  and  old  auger, 
with  old  auger  and  new  liners,  and  with  new  liners  and  new 
auger  Results  as  follows:  The  first  few  thousand  block  made 
after  removing  the  dense  clay  liner  from  the  barrel,  no  matter 
what  the  condition  of  the  liners  and  auger,  were  nearly  free 
from  the  dense  outer  shell.  But  this  gradually  appeared,  and 
at  the  end  of  thirty  minutes  .it  was  at  the  maximum.  I‘  rom 
this  result  we  concluded  that  as  the  clearance  between  auger 
and  metal  liners  increased  the  dense  outer  shell  on  the  column 
increased  also. 

We  next  experimented  with  liners  adjustable  from  t  ic  on  - 
side  of  the  machine  barrel.  These  liners  were  adjusted  until  it 
was  known  by  the  feel  that  the  ribs  on  the  liners  were  just 
touching  the  high  points  of  the  auger  as  it  revolved.  This 
last  result  was  the  most  perfect  clay  column  we  ever  succeeded 
in  making  from  this  clay. 

I  might  say  one  other  thing  that  confirmed  our  conclusions 
as  to  the  dense  clay  lining  in  the  machine  barrel  being  one  and 
the  same  thing  as  the  dense  outer  shell  of  the  column.  At  one 
time  we  made  a  few  thousand  wire-cut  fire  brick  from  a  low- 
grade  fire  clay  for  kiln  repairs.  We  commenced  grinding  re 
clay  and  making  brick  from  the  clay,  and  it  did  not  take  long 
until  the  red  shale  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  brick 
except  from  that  part  along  the  edge,  which  we  have  called 
the  dense  outer  shell  on  the  brick.  This  gradually  got  thinner 
until  it  finally  disappeared.  Then  on  the  resumption  of  the 
making  of  shale  brick  we  had  a  column  of  red  shale  center 
with  a  fire-clay  wrapper  which  finally  disappeared,  as  had  the 
red  shale  wrapper  from  the  fire-clay  column. 

I  hope  these  few'  words  descriptive  of  our  fight  against 
lamination  will  help  some  one  else.  If  the  information  in  this 
article  had  been  in  our  possession,  the  net  results  of  five 
years  of  work  would  have  been  $50,000  more  money  in  the 

company’s  treasury.  Respectfully, 

S.  P.  BAIRD, 

Member  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Slip-Coated  Brick— The  best  method  for  making  slip-coated 
brick  used  in  France  is  the  one  in  which  the  slip  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  brick  is  made  in  thick  cream  form  and  put  on  the 
clay  column  as  the  same  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  auger 
machine,  and  the  clay  column  is  then  passed  again  through 
another  mouthpiece,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  brick  column 

smooth  and  the  coating  even  all  around. 

Revue  de  Cerami  que  No.  1,  1914. 
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SOME  DATA  IN  THE  BRICK  HISTORY  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

By  Doctor  Sune  Ambrosiana,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 


Part  IV. 

I  have  also  mentioned  above  that  in  Holland  there  are 
brick  walls  erected  in  large  brick  and  in  monkbond,  with  late 
Roman  details,  influenced  from  the  same  source,  as  has  in¬ 
spired  the  older  Danish  brick  architecture.  The  picture,  Fig. 
13,  from  Marche  de  Poisson  in  Brugge,  may  be  mentioned  as 
an  example,  from  these  districts,  of  buildings  in  Vendisk 
bond  with  marked  Gothic  details.  This,  beside  other  build¬ 
ings,  remind  us  that,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  there  has 
been  a  strong  though,  as  I  believe,  short-lasted  influence 
from  the  Baltic  sea  cities.  These  two  bonds  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  are,  however,  as  far  as  I  know,  relatively  rare  in  the 


Figure  13. 


country  around  the  mouths  of  the  Acheelde.  It  is  namely 
obvious  that  far  back  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  bond  was  used, 
which  we  call  the  modern  or  renaissance  bond.  For  me, 
who  comes  from  the  North,  it  was  also  very  strange  to  see 
how  the  wall  surfaces  were  erected  in  renaissance  bond  and 
repaired  with  brick  in  Vendisk  bond,  as  for  example,  the 
gate  tower  of  the  fortification  around  Brugge.  But  this  Dutch 
brick  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  still  of  the  large  dimensions.  In 
Holland,  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  brick  of  small  dimensions  comes  into 
use,  however,  and,  as  near  as  can  be  judged  at  a  distance, 
this  smaller  brick  has  quite  recently  crowded  out  the  larger 
size.  In  the  treeless  Holland,  which  also  lacks  greater  ac¬ 
cess  to  natural  stone  suitable,  building  enterprise  is  there¬ 
fore  based  on  brick.  Natural  stone  is  indeed  used  deco- 
ratively  during  the  renaissance  and  further  on  in  facades  and 
gables.  A  gable  typical  of  the  Dutch  brick  architecture  of 


this  time,  dated  1612,  is  shown  in  Fig.  14,  of  the  Court  of 
Justice  in  Mecheln.  The  brick  is  small  and  in  renaissance 


Figure  14. 


bond.  Limestone  is  used  for  window  casements,  decorative 
bonds,  etc. 

All  the  buildings  in  these  districts  have  since  been  erected 
in  small  brick  and  renaissance  bond. 

Through  its  trade,  Holland  greatly  influenced  the  culture 


Figure  15. 


of  the  northern  people.  Already  in  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  small  sized  brick,  as  well  as  the  renais¬ 
sance  bond,  comes  to  the  North,  first  to  Denmark.  The  bond 
is  earlier  adopted  than  the  small  brick.  Still,  in  our  day,  the 
small  size  is  almost  unknown,  to  the  eyes  of  a  person  of 
middle  Sweden,  though,  of  course,  now  and  then  such  Dutch 
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thin  brick  has  found  its  way  even  up  to  the  northern  Sweden 
at  times.  Fig.  15  shows  the  main  building  at  Krapperup  in 
the  Brunnby  district,  Shane.  The  big  stars  on  the  facade 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  estate  is  the  property 
of  the  Gyllenstjern,  a  family.  It  is  an  example  of  a  building 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Shane,  erected  in  large  brick  in 
renaissance  bond. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  small  brick 
becomes  more  usual,  even  here.  In  the  districts  on  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  the  Baltic  sea  there  occurs  something  similar. 
As  an  example  can  be  mentioned  the  armory  in  Danzig,  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  year  1605.  The  way  in  which  the  material  is 
used  in  the  renaissance,  reminds  very  much  of  certain  Dan¬ 
ish  buildings  in  the  style  of  Kristian  IV.  In  Denmark,  after¬ 
wards,  a  great  many  buildings  were  erected  in  the  small  sized 
brick.  In  the  second  department  in  the  National  Museum  is 
stored  a  stone,  dated  1571,  with  the  measurements  24x11.5x5 
cm.  From  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  descends  such 
a  building  as  I  here  want  to  draw  the  attention  to,  namely, 
the  chapel  of  Frederick  V  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rosklide,  Fig. 


which  has  quite  lately  been  pulled  down,  No.  6  Glasbruk 
street,  near  the  City  Park,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  erected 
and  finished  in  1656,  brick  has  been  taken  care  of  which  meas¬ 
ures  23x12x5.5.  In  younger,  restored  parts  of  the  house,  there 
is  a  brick  as  small  as  18.5x9x4.5  cm.,  and  in  yellow  mass,  of 
22x11x4.5  cm.  In  the  house,  Skeppsbron  44,  now  pulled  down, 
there  has  been  found  brick  of  the  size  22.5x11x4  cm.,  of  yel¬ 
low  composition.  This  last-mentioned  house — to  judge  from 
the  different  details  in  the  decoration— was  not  older  than 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  BUILDING  PERMITS  of  the  Pacific  coast,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  are  rather  discouraging  so  far  as 
the  local  building  conditions  are  concerned.  According 
to  the  Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer,  out  of  the  fourteen  cities 
reporting  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Greater  Northwest,  ten 


’  Figure  16. 


16.  The  picture  is  otherwise  interesting  because  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  compare  an  expansive  wall  surface  of  small 
brick  to  wall  sections  built  in  large  brick  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  Shane  one  will  not  see  so  many  buildings  erected  in 
the  smaller  sized  stone.  Perhaps  this  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  there  are  very  few  buildings  which  stand  unplastered. 
I  can  mention  a  brick  size  from  Ystad  monastery  of  about  the 
same  period  as  the  chapel  of  Frederik  V  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Roskilde,  the  brick  which  was  used  when  the  monastery  was 
changed  into  a  distillery.  Roland,  who  has  communicated 
the  dimensions  to  me,  considers  that  here  we  have  to  do 
with  the  normal  size  of  the  small  brick  of  that  period.  This 
brick  measures  23x12.5x6.5  cm. 

The  renaissance  bond  hardly  comes  to  the  Malare  valley 
before  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  or  shortly 
after.  As  far  as  is  known,  it  takes  still  longer  before  the 
small  sized  brick  reaches  Stockholm.  We  have  such,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Northern  Museum,  from  a  couple  of  buildings. 
But  as  such  in  former  days  was  seldom  taken  care  of,  one 
can  hardly  come  to  any  conclusion  either  from  those  present 
in  the  museum  or  those  absent.  However,  from  a  house 


show  decreases  over  a  year  ago  and  nine  show  decreases  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month.  From  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  to 
San  Diego  every  city,  with  the  exception  of  Seattle,  reports  a 
decrease  as  compared  with  May,  1913. 

A  comparative  standing  of  the  five  large  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  as  follows  from  January  to  June  of  each  year: 

1913. 

Seattle  . $4,322,160 

Portland  .  6,475,760 

Vancouver,  B.  C . '. .  6,209,372 

Tacoma  .  792,515 

Spokane  . V .  1,776,066 

A  close  survey  of  the  building  material  conditions,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  clayworking  industry,  reveals  the  fact 
that  more  clay  products  are  shipped  into  the  country  and  small 
towns  for  building  operations  than  ever  before.  This  in  itself 
is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  use  of  clay  products  is  fast  increas¬ 
ing  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Co.  has  secured  the  con¬ 
tract  for  furnishing  approximately  1,800,000  paving  brick,  to 


1914. 

$4,720,690 

3,346,475 

1,820,984 

707,487 

462,657 
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be  used  on  a  two-mile  country  road  between  Redmond  and  Sno- 
qualmie  Falls. 

The  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  has  taken  up  the 
matter  of  pottery  making,  and  has  this  year  a  summer  ses¬ 
sion  course  in  pottery.  President  Henry  Landes  believes  that 
pottery  making  will  soon  become  one  of  the  leading  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Farnham  has  resigned  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company.  For  the  last  few 
months  he  was  acting  general  manager  after  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Miller.  With  Mrs.  Farnham  he  will  spend  the 
summer  in  England.  Mr.  Farnham  will  probably  locate  some 
place  in  the  East  on  his  return. 

The  Granger  Brick  and  Tile  Company  of  North  Yakima 
is  furnishing  the  brick  for  the  Wapato  High  School.  This 
firm  is  also  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  drain  tile  for  irriga¬ 
tion  purposes. 

Potlatch  Brick  Company,  of  Potlatch,  Idaho,  expects  to 
burn  between  four  and  five  million  brick.  J.  A.  Terteling,  the 
manager,  states  that  the  outlook  is  very  good,  and  that  he 
started  to  make  earlier  this  year  than  last. 

Mr.  A.  Klose,  of  the  Columbia  Brick  Works,  Portland,  has 
returned  from  an  extended  trip  through  Western  Canada.  Mr. 


Klose  is  making  hollow  ware  and  partition  tile  principally, 
and  select  common  and  face  brick. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Eastman,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Denison  Block 
Company,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Cleveland,  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  Denison  block  patents. 

That  old  bricks  have  some  value  was  forcibly  shown  in  the 
building  operations  in  San  Francisco  at  the  new  City  Hall. 
Crushing  the  old  brick  was  decided  upon  while  preparing  the 
site  as  part  of  the  new  civic  center.  The  crushed  brick  are 
used  to  make  concrete,  and  have  given  good  results.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  also  to  know  that  legal  action  against  the  city  for 
patent  infringement  has  been  taken  by  a  company  owning  pat¬ 
ents  on  a  process  using  concrete  with  burned  clay. 

The  Oregon  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  has  just  issued  a 
bulletin  regarding  farm  drainage,  in  which  the  clay  drain  tile 
and  their  use  are  fully  described.  Regarding  the  Oregon  clays, 
it  states  that  the  most  plastic  clays,  such  as  are  found  at 
depths  up  to  10  or  12  feet  over  large  areas  in  the  Willamette 
Valley,  are  rarely  satisfactory  used  alone.  They  are  apt  to 
shrink  and  crack  in  drying  and  in  extreme  cases  to  have  a 
shelly  structure.  This  last  defect  is  known  as  laminated  or 
auger  structure.  It  can  often  be  corrected  and  a  better  article 
made  by  a  mixture  of  clays  or  the  addition  of  sand  or  a  sandy 
clay  to  the  more  plastic  one.  SIWASH. 


A  CONVERSION. 

Written  for  Clay=Worker  by  F.  W.  Fitzpatrick. 


YOU  CLAY  FOLKS  think  things  have  been  coming  your 
way  a  bit  of  late,  but  I  don’t  think  you  half  appreciate 
what  is  ahead  of  you.  Why,  the  possibilities  are  won¬ 
derful!  Brick  and  terra  cotta  are  going  to  invade  the  East, 

the  old  stronghold  of  granite  and 
stone  conservation.  True,  we’ve  al¬ 
ways  used  a  lot  of  brick  and  terra 
cotta  in  the  East,  but,  mark  me,  it 
isn’t  a  circumstance  to  what  is 
ahead;  an  “invasion”  is  the  proper 
word. 

Hereabout  the  sacred  classic 
has  long  held  sway,  and  to  do 
classic  architecture,  according  to 
Hoyle,  one  must  use  stone,  or  pref¬ 
erably  granite.  If  there  wasn’t  money  enough  to  do  so,  then, 
grudgingly,  terra  cotta  was  substituted. 

But  the  Sullivan  school  has  had  its  influence  in  the  West, 
and  the  influence  is  being  felt  in  the  East.  Don’t  whisper  it 
to  an  Eastern  architect,  however;  they  are  all  convinced  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  strictly  new  and  original.  They  are 
designing  buildings  that  really  suit  the  purposes  for  which 
these  buildings  are  being  built;  they’re  getting  away  from 
the  ponderous  and  stilted  classic  forms  they  reveled  in  so 
long,  and  are  frankly  clothing  their  steel  skeletons  in  grace¬ 
ful,  meaningful  and  logical  garb,  and  are  finding  that  brick 
and  terra  cotta  are  the  best  adapted  materials  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Let  them  believe  it  is  their  own  discovery;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  some  of  them  have  penetrated  into  the 
heretofore  unknown  wilderness  of  the  West,  and  others  have 
seen  Western  buildings  occasionally  portrayed  in  their  offi¬ 
cial  fashion  journals,  and  they’ve  perhaps  unconsciously  as¬ 
similated  what  they  couldn’t  help  but  admire. 

It  s  a  Sullivan  influence — but  let  them  call  it  what  they 


will.  The  point  that  interests  me  just  now  is  that,  again 
and  again,  many,  many  times,  but  only  of  late,  have  orders 
come  in  to  me  for  designs,  advice  and  what  not,  anent  East¬ 
ern  projects,  and  the  instructions  have  been  that  it  was  de¬ 
sired  that  the  exterior  be  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  not  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  of  stone,  but  by  preference. 

And  when  a  thing  starts  to  grow  in  the  East,  believe  me, 
it  is  some  growth  that  ensues. 

Glancing  over  this,  I  am  impressed  that  perhaps  I  have  not 
made  myself  very  clear;  so,  to  sum  up,  I’ll  put  it  this  way: 
Being  a  firm  believer — in  fact,  a  partisan — of  clay  products, 
it  has  always  hurt  me  to  note  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Eastern  architects  used  these  materials. 
So  many  of  them  did  so  in  a  half-apologetic  manner,  explain¬ 
ing  that  there  was  not  sufficient  money  to  use  stone.  There¬ 
fore,  it  pleases  me  greatly  to  realize  the  dying  out  of  that 
manner  of  thought,  the  more  whole-hearted,  enthusiastic  and 
voluntary  use  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  their  preference  against 
the  field  even  at  the  same  cost,  and,  noting1  the  change,  I 
hasten  to  tell  you  about  it.  With  me  it  is  merely  a  sentiment, 
the  satisfaction  of  having  one’s  prohpecy  fulfilled;  with  you, 
brick  folks,  it’s  dollars  and  cents.  The  new  way  of  looking  at 
things  in  the  East  means  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of 
clay  products;  and,  back  again,  whatever  the  East  does  has  a 
mighty  influence  in  the  West,  so  that  you  may  look  for  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for  brick  and  terra  cotta  out  there, 
too.  There,  now! 

We  may  find  figures  to  prove  that  they  made  more  brick 
in  Egypt  back  before  the  Exodus  than  has  been  made  there 
during  the  same  period  of  time  in  later  years,  but  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  find  figures  to  establish  the  idea  that  more 
brick  was  made  in  the  United  States  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  than  is  made  today  for  the  figures  of  the  clayworking  in¬ 
dustry  show  a  pretty  steady  growth  upward. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 

War  on  Building  Parasites. 


HICAGO  at  last  has  the  opportunity  of  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  incubus  which  has  throttled  build¬ 
ing  operations,  mulcted  honest  contractors 
and  business  men,  and  thrown  hard-working, 
honest  artisans  and  laborers  out  of  work  with¬ 
out  warning  or  good  reason,  time  and  time 
again,  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  decade. 

That  incubus  is  the  crooked,  grafting  union  labor  official, 


who,  in  many  instances,  has  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
very  men  who  paid  him  to  represent  them  and  look  after  their 
best  interests. 

The  question  is  whether  the  two  classes  who  have  suffered 
the  most  from  this  type  of  industrial  parasite — the  builders 
and  the  contractors  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  labor  union  members  on  the  other — will  take  advantage 


of  the  opportunity  and  unite  in  punishing  enough  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  agents  who  have  been  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  so  severel.v 
that  the  villainous  practice  of  extortion  will  be  crushed  out  of 
existence. 

John  J.  McLaughlin,  president  of  the  McLaughlin  Building 
Material  Company,  by  coming  out  boldly  with  charges  against 
two  alleged  “grafting”  blackmailers  in  labor  affairs,  lias  pre¬ 
sented  the  opportunity  to  the  community.  The  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald,  under  the  editorship  of  James  Keeley,  has  taken  up  the 
crusade  from  the  outset  and  is  urging  all  Chicagoans  to  join 
the  fight  and  rid  their  city  of  this  curse.  On  the  morning  of 
June  26,  the  morning  after  the  first  “story”  of  the  exposure  by 
Mr.  McLaughlin  appeared,  the  Herald  reproduced  prominently 
upon  its  first  page  the  following  appeal,  written  in  long-hand 
and  signed  by  the  editor: 

“To  the  Citizens  of  Chicago: 

“In  exposing  the  labor  grafters  who  have  had  Chicago  by 
the  throat,  the  Chicago  Herald  is  making  no  war  on  union 


labor.  The  Herald  is  fighting  union  labor’s  battle. 

“In  presenting  the  rotten  record  of  tribute  extorted  by 
“business  agents”  from  the  men  who  are  building  Chicago, 
the  Herald  recognizes  their  point  of  view — that  those  who  paid 
had  to  pay  to  live. 

“The  editor  of  the  Herald  believes  that  this  newspaper  can 


be  of  great  service  to  Chicago,  not  only  in  fearlessly  exposing 
the  iniquitous  conditions  of  the  past,  but  in  creating  a  senti¬ 
ment  that  will  render  the  levying  of  blackmail  much  more  dif- 

Ificult  and  dangerous  in  the  future.  He  calls  on  the  real  men 
of  Chicago,  whether  they  work  for  a  daily  wage  or  employ 
thousands  of  wage-earners,  to  support  this  movement.  It  is 
vital  to  the  city  and  every  resident  thereof. 

(Signed)  “J.  KEELEY." 

According  to  Mr.  McLaughlin’s  story,  he  paid  out  $2,000  in 
blackmail,  distributed  in  five  different  payments  between  Au¬ 
gust  4  and  December  18,  1913.  The  men  named  by  McLaughlin 
as  those  to  whom  he  was  forced  to  contribute  were  “Johnny” 
Haley,  whose  real  name  is  said  to  be  Horgwitz,  and  who  is 
said  by  the  Herald  to  be  an  ex-convict  and  to  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  numerous  labor  disturbances,  and  Mike  Norris,  an¬ 
other  alleged  ex-convict.  McLaughlin  took  his  first  complaint 
before  the  federal  grand  jury  because  much  of  the  material 
which  has  been  held  up  and  thwarted  in  delivery  has  been 
shipped  in  from  another  State. 

The  whole  thing  came  to  the  surface  in  connection  with,  if 
not  as  a  partial  result  of,  the  killing  of  a  man  named  George 
Hammond,  business  agent  for  the  Excavators,  Graders  and 
Asphalt  Teamsters’  Union,  by  Patrick  Dignan,  a  contractor 
whom  Hammond  is  alleged  to  have  “bled”  for  money,  and  to 
have  threatened  with  a  tie-up  if  he  did  not  “kick  in'  with 
more.  Hammond  also  was  one  of  the  men  named  by  McLaugh- 
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lin  as  the  labor  “highwaymen.”  McLaughlin  was  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Material  Men’s  Association  when  word  came 
of  the  shooting  of  Hammond  by  Dignan,  and  the  association 
realized  that  the  time  had  come  to  put  an  end  to  the  blackmail 
game. 

McLaughlin,  it  is  said,,  was  designated  as  the  man  to  lead 
the  fight  to  end  the  gross  abuse  of  years,  which  has  held  the 
city  back,  cost  millions  of  dollars,  and  many,  many  lives,  and 
to  help  show  the  rank  and  file  of  honest  union  men  the  char¬ 
acter  of  leaders  who  had  been  misrepresenting  them  for  the 
best  part  of  twenty  years.  McLaughlin  realized  with  the  rest 
of  them  that  the  time  had  come  to  call  a  halt  upon  continuous 
and  uncalled-for  strikes  and  so-called  “jurisdictional”  rows  be¬ 
tween  rival  unions — actually,  as  a  rule,  between  rival  agents 
who  feared  some  other  fellow  was  about  to  cut  in  on  his 
“swag.” 

“I  never  have  been  a  policeman  before  in  my  life,”  said  he. 
“I  never  have  cried  for  help,  however  hard  they  have  packed 

it  onto  me,  but,  by  - !  I  am  through.  Ordinary  hold-ups 

are  bad  enough,  but  this  murderous  gang  has  brought  things 
to  such  a  pass  that  every  industry  in  the  city  is  hurt. 

“Haley  and  Norris,  business  agents  of  the  Sand,  Limestone 
and  Cement  Teamsters’  Union,  called  on  me  last  fall.  They  de¬ 
manded  $2,500  in  cash. 

“  ‘Pay  it,  or  we’ll  tie  up  your  yards  so  tight  the  sand  can’t 
leak  out  of  a  crack,’  so  they  told  me. 

“I  didn’t  wish  to  have  any  trouble  then.  Business  had  been 
slack  and  I  couldn’t  afford  a  tie-up.  So  I  told  them  I  couldn’t 
pay  them  all  at  once,  but  would  pay  the  amount  asked  by  the 
week. 

“Those  two  kept  coming  for  the  cash.  Each  time  we  made 
out  a  check  I  would  send  Billy  Anderson,  my  superintendent, 
over  to  get  it  cashed.  It  was  made  out  to  currency.  Some¬ 
times  Haley  came  alone,  other  times  Norris  came.  They  got 
the  money  at  my  office  at  29  South  La  Salle  street.  Yesterday 
afternoon  Haley  and  Norris  came  to  me  in  my  office,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Superintendent  W.  E.  Anderson  demanded 
$5,000  cash.  ‘Just  remember,’  they  added,  ‘you’re  still  $500  shy 
on  the  payments  from  last  fall.  Let  that  come  along,  too. 

“I  had  just  been  through  the  brickmakers’  strike,  which 
tied  up  my  plant,  as  well  as  every  other  plant  operated  by  ma¬ 
terial  furnishers.  I  foresaw  a  big  general  teamsters’  strike,  if 
this  thing  was  kept  up.  Our  association  had  been  asked  by  the 
brickmakers  to  help  them  settle  their  strike  and'  I  had  refused ; 
so  they  had  me  marked. 

“Things  were  right  up  against  the  wall  with  me.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  was  through  paying  tribute,  not  for  the  unions, 
but  for  the  private  gain  of  a  lot  of  blackmailers.  I  told  them 
to  go  to  the  devil. 

“This  morning  I  went  out  to  the  yards  at  Lincoln  and  Bal¬ 
moral  avenues,  and  met  Mr.  Anderson  there  to  go  out  and  look 
over  a  prospective  job.  He  was  sitting  on  a  pile  of  bricks, 
looking  glum. 

“  ‘What’s  the  matter,  Bill?’  I  asked  him.  Where  are  the 
men?’ 

“‘On  a  strike;  called  out  this  morning,’  he  answered. 
‘There’s  the  fellow  over  there  who  did  it.’ 

“Hammond  sat  waiting  in  his  automobile.  He  smiled  as  I 

came  up. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  old  man?’  T  asked,  when  I  came  up. 
Why  the  strike?’ 

“‘Oh,  you’re  no  fool;  you  know  what’s  the  matter.  Kick  in 
with  the  dough,  and  do  it  damned  quick,  or  we’ll  have  some 
more  teamsters  pulling  out  around  here,’  he  answered. 

“I  was  so  angry  I  forgot  myself  and  called  him  a  string  of 
names  that  wouldn’t  look  well  in  print. 

“  ‘Oh,  so  that’s  the  idea  is  it?’  he  sneered,  and  drove  away. 

“I  knew  there  was  trouble  coming.  I  told  the  incident  to 
the  Material  Men’s  Association.  They  were  sick  and  tired  out. 
too.  As  we  were  talking,  in  came  word  of  the  shooting  of 
Hammond.  He  had  left  Dignan  with  exactly  the  same  ex- 
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pression  he  had  left  me,  and  with  the  same  sneer.  Dignan 
couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  I  know  just  about  how  mad  he 
was. 

“The  association  decided  to  start  at  once  to  clean  Chicago 
of  the  cowardly  blackmailers  who  deceive  workingmen  into 
believing  them  men  of  power,  when  they  are  simply  crooks 
who  live  by  extortion  and  use  labor  as  a  club  to  work  their 
profit.” 

McLaughlin  says  that  he  can  tell  the  grand  jury  incidents 
showing  that  the  builders  of  Chicago  have  been  mulcted  yearly 
out  of  more  than  $100,000.  This,  by  many,  is  considered  an 
extremely  conservative  estimate.  He  pointed  out  that  the  fact 
that  the  extortionists  had  grown  so  bold  as  to  interfere  even 
with  interstate  commerce  business  had  made  it  possible  to 
carry  the  case  into  the  federal  courts,  where,  he  remarked  sig¬ 
nificantly,  “there  won’t  be  any  chance  to  fix  things.” 

Mr.  McLaughlin  was  quoted  as  of  the  belief  that  it  had  cost 
a  lot  to  settle  the  common  brick  strike  this  spring,  but  this 
has  been  emphatically  denied  by  Mr.  Schlake,  his  friends  and  a 
number  of  material  men  not  directly  involved  in  the  trouble. 
The  investigation,  it  is  believed,  will  be  vigorous  and  broad 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  exact  facts  of  the  case. 

It  is  said  that  every  building  contractor  in  the  city  has 
become  so  accustomed  to  having  to  pay  blackmail  that,  in  fig¬ 
uring  on  a  job,  they  add  a  considerable  percentage  to  the  sum 
which  the  owner  has  to  pay,  in  order  to  cover  this  item.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Herald,  there  is  a  saloon  at  333  West  Madison 
street  which  has  a  gallery  where  contractors  and  builders  have 
to  go  to  “kick  in”  before  they  can  proceed  with  their  work. 
Any  excuse  for  making  trouble  is  the  signal  for  a  raid  on  the 
builder,  and  the  graft  runs  all  the  way  from  grand  down  to 
petty  larceny.  On  some  of  the  downtown  buildings  the 
amounts  are  said  to  have  run  high  into  five  figures.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  instance  is  related  of  a  poor  man  who  employed 
a  janitor  to  paint  the  back  steps  of  his  old  frame  dwelling. 
Xext  year  he  mortgaged  the  piece  of  ground  he  owned  next 
door  and  started  to  erect  a  two-flat  building. 

“You  scabbed  that  little  painting  job  last  fall;  now  kick  in 
with  $200,”  he  was  told. 

Smaller  still  are  the  amounts  which  are  reported  to  have 
been  taken  from  dentists,  tenants  of  the  new  Marshall  Field 
office  building,  at  Wabash  avenue  and  Washington  street. 
Many  of  them,  it  is  said,  had  to  pay  over  to  the  labor  bandits 
from  $5  to  $10,  under  threat  of  having  the  wiring  cut  out  of 
their  electric  switchboards. 

Each  day  the  Herald  brings  forth  new  detailed  stories  of 
graft,  and  if  they  are  not  uncovering  all  the  evidence  there  is, 
and  the  business  men  of  the  community  will  really  stand  up  to 
their  opportunity,  there  is  hope  for  a  new  deal  in  Chicago  and 
a  bright  future  for  builders  and  dealers  in  and  makers  of  ma- 
teriak  SCRIP. 


Roofing  Tile  Glazes.  It  has  not  proven  to  be  economical  to 
burn  roofing  tile  glazes  at  a  low  temperature  of  cone  010,  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  lead  which  such  glazes  must 
contain  to  mature  at  that  temperature.  A  strong  oxidizing 
atmosphere  should  be  maintained  for  a  long  period  before  the 
glaze  matures  in  order  to  make  the  same  bright  and  perfect. 
The  following  receipt  have  given  good  results;  76  parts  of  red 
lead,  1 1  parts  of  flint  and  7  parts  of  kaolin.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  yellow  green  glaze  use  on  every  100  parts  of  glaze  1  to  214 
parts  oxide  of  copper  or  1  to  2  oxide  of  iron  and  %  to  1  parts 
of  oxide  of  chromium. 

A  raw  glaze  which  can  be  used  direct  on  roofing  tile  clay 
can  also  be  made  as  follows: 


Litharge  . 

Flint  . 

Feldspar  . 

Kaolin  . 

Oxide  of  copper . 

Oxide  of  iron . 

Oxide  of  zinc . 

These  glazes  will  mature 
schau  No.  12,  1914. 


Green  Glaze. 
140  parts 
44 
10 
15 
12 

i 

at  cone 


Yellow  Glaze. 
180  parts 
55 
14 
18 

io 

Rund- 
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DRYING  OF  CLAY  WARES. 


By  Ellis  Lovejoy. 


Part  X — Periodical  Dryers. 


ANY  DRYER,  in  which  the  ware  remains  stationary  dur¬ 
ing  the  drying,  is  periodical,  and  the  open  air  and  the 
kiln  dryers  previously  described  belong  in  this  class. 
There  are  two  distinct  advantages  in  the  periodical  dryer: 

1.  It  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  lifting  cars  or  trucks,  or  a 
conveyor  system  for  delivery  of  the  ware  into  the  dryer  and 
removing  it  when  dry. 

2.  In  some  types  it  permits  slow  heating  up  with  as  little 
or  as  much  air  as  may  be  desired,  and  when  the  ware  has 
reached  a  condition  where  it  will  stand  rapid  drying,  the 
temperature  may  be  advanced  to  any  degree  within  the  limits 
of  the  heating  equipment  and  any  required  volume  of  air  may 
be  introduced. 

Steam  Pipe  Dryers. 

A  combined  radiation  and  convection  periodical  dryer  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  tunnels  with  steam  pipes  under  the  tracks 
or  runways,  and  sometimes  along  the  sides.  With  the  air 
inlets  and  outlets  closed,  the  ware  can  be  heated  up  by  radia¬ 
tion  with  no  convection  except  such  air  currents  as  may  be 
occasioned  by  leakage.  When  the  ware  has  been  heated  up 
and  thus  put  through  any  desired  degree  of  humidity  treat¬ 
ment,  the  air  vents  may  be  opened  and  the  drying  finished 
rapidly.  With  the  steam  pipes  in  the  dryer  tunnels  we  have 
no  radiation  loss  except  that  from  the  dryer  building  itself, 
which  is  unavoidable  in  any  dryer. 

As  will  be  seen  under  the  description  of  the  progressive 
type  of  waste  heat  dryers,  a  large  volume  of  air  is  required 
to  bring  in  sufficient  heat  to  do  the  drying. 

In  the  periodical  steam  dryer  we  need  very  little  air, 
merely  sufficient  to  sweep  out  the  moisture  as  it  is  developed. 
The  problem  figures  as  follows: 

An  ordinary  tunnel  is  100  feet  long  and  holds  7,000  brick. 
If  each  brick  contains  one  pound  of  water,  and  the  drying 
period  is  twenty-four  hours,  we  have  7,000  pounds  to  evapo¬ 
rate  and  remove  from  the  dryer  in  that  period.  Assume  that 
the  air  enters  at  60  degrees  F.  and  70  per  cent,  saturated, 

then  from  the  table  of  vapor  capacities,  page  - ,  we  find 

that  each  cubic  foot  of  air  brings  in  .00059  pounds  of  moisture. 
If  the  dryer  is  heated  to  200  degrees  F„  which  can  easily  be 
done  with  high  pressure  live  steam,  the  incoming  *air  and 
moisture  expands  to 

1  x 

491+ (60-32)  491+ (200-32) 

from  Charles’  law  that  the  volume  of  gas  is  proportional  to 
the  absolute  temperatures — 1.27  volumes  and  a  cubic  foot  of 
the  expanded  air  will  contain 

.00059 

- =.00047  pounds  of  moisture. 

1.27 

From  the  same  table  of  vapor  capacities  we  find  that  satu¬ 
rated  air  at  200  degrees  contains  .03024  pounds  per  cubic 
foot,  and  therefore  each  cubic  foot  of  air  will  remove  from 
the  bricks  .03024— ,00047=.02977  pounds.  To  remove  1,000 
pounds  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  we  must  have  in  round 
numbers  33,600  cubic  feet  of  air  at  200  degrees,  or  26,450 
cubic  feet  at  60  degrees. 

We  determine  the  radiation  loss  as  follows: 

A  tunnel  is  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  4  feet  8  inches  high  and 
100  feet  long,  and  contains  1,630  cubic  feet,  from  which  we 
deduct  346  cubic  feet  for  brick  and  cars,  leaving  1,288  cubic 
feet,  and  since  the  air  required  per  tunnel  for  drying  is 
(7x33600)  235,000  cubic  feet,  the  air  in  the  tunnel  must  be 
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changed  (235000/1288)  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  7.6  times  per  hour. 

In  a  battery  of  six  tunnels  there  will  be  867  square  feet 
of  exposed  wall,  233  square  feet  of  iron  doors,  and  2,500 
square  feet  of  well-insulated  roof,  the  radiation  from  which 
may  easily  be  reduced  to  one-twentieth  that  from  glass.  The 
radiation  from  iron  is  1.1  times  that  from  glass,  and  the 
other  factors  have  been  given  in  the  discussion  of  sewer  pipe 
drying. 

Using  Carpenter’s  formula,  we  get  for  radiation  loss  from 
one  tunnel 

7.5  X  1288  -f  233  X  1.1  +  867  ^2500 

55  6  4X6  *  20X6 

=  275  B.  T.  U.  per  degree  difference  of  temperature  per  hour. 
The  difference  in  temperature  is  200  —  60  =  140,  and  the  to¬ 
tal  radiation  loss  will  be  27$T x  140  =  38,500  B.  T.  U.  per 
hour,  or  924,000  B.  T.  U.  in  24  hours,  or  924,000/7  =  132,000 
B.  T.  U.  per  1,000  pounds  of  water  evaporated. 

It  may  be  noted  from  what  follows  that  the  radiation  loss 
as  determined  is  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  require¬ 


ment.  It  has  been  customary  to  estimate  dryer  losses  at  10 
per  cent.,  and  it  was  also  formerly  customary  to  estimate  kiln 
radiation  losses  at  10  per  cent.,  but  some  commercial  tests 
have  shown  kiln  radiation  losses  up  to  70  per  cent.  It  is 
probable  that  a  well-insulated  dryer  will  have  a  radiation  loss 
less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  our  calculations  confirm  this. 

The  value  of  such  calculations  in  which  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  assumed  factors  may  be  questioned,  but  we  hold  that 
any  calculation  is  a  better  basis  for  the  exercise  of  one’s 
judgment  than  a  mere  guess. 

In  the  drying  we  have  the  following  heat  requirement  per 
thousand  bricks: 

1,000  pounds  of  iron  to  be  heated  from  60°  to  200°. 

6,000  pounds  of  clay  to  be  heated  from  60°  to  200°. 

26,450  cubic  feet,  or  26,450  X  .075  =  1,984  pounds  of  air  to 
be  heated  from  60°  to  200°. 

1,000  pounds  of  water  to  be  evaporated  at  200°. 

15.6  pounds  of  water  vapor  originally  in  the  air,  to  be 
heated  from  60°  to  200°. 

The  specific  heat  of  iron  is  taken  as  .12;  of  clay,  .2;  the 
sensible  and  latent  heat  required  in  changing  water  at  60°  to 
vapor  at  200°  is  1199  —  60  =  1139;  the  mean  specific  heat  of 


a  gas  is  k  -f-  s  (T  +  t).  For  water  vapor  the  value  of  “k”  is 
.42  and  of  “s”  is  .0001,  while  for  air  “k”  is  .234  and  “s” 
.000012.  “T”  and  “t”  are  the  temperatures  less  32°. 


1000  X  .12  X  140  = .  16,800  B.  T.  U. 

6000  X  .2  X  140'  = .  168,000  B.  T.  U. 

1984  X  [.234  +  .000012  (168  +  28)]  140  =.  . .  65,650  B.  T.  U. 

1000  X  1139.  (Heat  in  vapor  at  2000—60)  =.1,139,000  B.  T.  U. 

15.6  X  [.42  +  .0001  (168  +  28)]  140  = .  960  B.  T.  U. 


1,390,410  B.  T.  U. 

Adding  the  radiation  loss  as  previously  determined,  we 
have  a  total  heat  requirement  of  1,522,410  B.  T.  U.  per  thou¬ 
sand  bricks  dried. 

The  next  problem  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  piping  re¬ 
quired. 

Carpenter’s  factor  of  280  B.  T.  U.  radiation  per  square 
foot  of  radiating  surface  may  be  used,  but  it  is  only  applica¬ 
ble  to  problems  in  which  the  current  of  air  passing  over  the 
piping  is  very  slow. 

The  rule  of  thumb,  in  which  the  quantity  of  heat  given 
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off  from  steam  pipes  varies  from  1.25  to  3.25  B.  T.  U.  per 
square  foot  per  hour  per  degree  difference,  gives  us  a  basis 
upon  which  to  exercise  our  judgment,  but  it  makes  no  separa¬ 
tion  of  radiation  and  convection. 

The  amount  of  heat  given  off  depends  upon  radiation  and 
convection.  The  radiation  value  is  constant  for  each  temper¬ 
ature,  but  the  convection  value  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
pipe  and  the  number  of  changes  of  air. 

It  is  evident,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  discussion  of  indirect 
heating,  that  with  increased  circulation  we  get  greater  con¬ 
densation  and  in  consequence  greater  heat  return  from  a 
given  amount  of  piping.  Richards’  “Metallurgical  Calcula¬ 
tions”  adopts  the  basis  that  the  heat  given  off  varies  as  the 
square  roots  of  the  velocities  and  uses  the  formula, 


A  familiar  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  circulation  is 
that  of  a  heater  which  is  insufficient  to  heat  a  closed  room  by 
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natural  circulation,  but  which  becomes  sufficient  if  a  fan  is 
placed  to  force  the  air  in  contact  with  it.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  conditions  except  greater  circulation,  which  increases 
the  convected  heat  taken  from  the  heater. 

We  can  readily  calculate  the  radiation  and  convection 
values  for  natural  ventilation,  but  when  we  attempt  to  cor¬ 
rect  these  values  for  increased  changes  of  air  we  get  into  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  make  the  calculations  of  little  or  no  value. 

We  have  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  piping  required 
for  natural  ventilation,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in  excess 
of  that  required  for  greater  velocities  of  air  among  the  piping. 
We  have  found  the  following  method  the  most  satisfactory  in 
determining  radiation  and  convection  losses.  It  is  based  on 
Peclet’s  experiments,  upon  Newton’s  law  of  radiation,  and 
upon  Dulong’s  corrections  for  Newton’s  law.  The  data  for  the 
calculation  will  be  found  in  one  form  or  another  in  several 
treatises  on  heating  and  ventilating  (Box  “Treatise  on  Heat,” 
Kent’s  “Mechanical  Engineer’s  Pocket  Book,”  Carpenter’s 
“Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings”),  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not 
in  convenient  form  for  ready  calculation. 

According  to  Newton’s  law,  the  radiation  from  steam  pip¬ 
ing  varies  with  the  difference  in  temperature,  namely,  .64  X 
difference  in  temperature  =  radiation,  but  this  has  been  found 
incorrect  for  wide  differences  in  temperature. 

The  factors  for  correction  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
and  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes  to 
take  the  factor  nearest  to  the  required  temperature  and  de¬ 
termined  difference  of  temperature. 

Chart  No.  1  gives  the  convection  losses  of  different  sizes 
of  piping  for  one  degree  temperature  difference  per  square 
foot  of  surface  and  Chart  No.  2  gives  the  factors  for  correc¬ 
tion  necessary  in  wide  differences  of  temperature. 

In  our  problem  we  have  a  temperature  difference  of  247°, 
the  nearest  to  which  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  is  243°. 
The  factor  for  this  difference  of  temperature  and  for  an  air 
temperature  of  59°,  which  is  nearest  our  assumed  air  tem¬ 
perature  (60°),  we  find  to  be  1.88.  The  heat  given  up  by  ra¬ 
diation  then  is  .64  X  1.88  X  247  =  297  B.  T.  U.  By  interpo¬ 
lations  to  get  the  exact  factor,  we  find  the  radiation  to  be  301 
B.  T.  U.,  which  shows  that  the  table  is  sufficiently  extended 
for  practical  problems.  Figuring  the  same  problem  from  data 
given  in  “Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings”  (Carpenter), 
we  get  322  B.  T.  U. 

Convection  is  determined  from  the  charts  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
Our  problem  assumes  that  1-inch  pipe  will  be  used,  which  has 
1.315  inches  outside  diameter. 

From  Chart  No.  1  we  find  that  piping  with  diameters  of 
1.3  inches  strikes  the  curve  opposite  .97  heat  units  lost.  From 
Chart  No.  2  we  find  that  247  difference  in  temperature  pro¬ 
jected  to  the  curve  and  thence  to  the  base  co-ordinate  gives  a 
factor  of  1.73. 

The  convection  loss,  therefore,  is  .97  X  1.73  X  247  =:  414 
B.  T.  U.  From  the  data  given  by  Carpenter,  the  convection 
value  for  the  assumed  conditions  is  380  B.  T.  U.  The  total 
radiation  and  convection  loss  from  our  table  and  charts  is  711 
B.  T.  U.  and  from  Carpenter’s  data  702  B.  T.  U. 

From  our  table  and  charts  it  is  possible  to  figure  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  any  difference  of  temperature,  for  any  outside  air 
temperature  and  for  any  size  of  piping,  and  the  results  are 
sufficiently  accurate  for  any  practical  problem.  The  result  we 
obtained  above,  reduced  to  B.  T.  U.  per  degree  difference, 
gives  us  2.87  B.  T.  U.  per  square  foot  per  hour. 

With  a  heat  development  of  711  B.  T.  U.  per  square  foot 
per  hour,  or  17,064  B.  T.  U.  per  day,  we  will  require  for  the 
estimated  heat  requirement  of  1,522,410  B.  T.  U.  for  1,000 
bricks,  89.2  square  feet  of  heating  surface. 

The  average  capacity  of  a  tunnel  is  7,000  bricks,  and  there¬ 
fore  624  square  feet  of  heating  surface  will  be  required  per 
tunnel,  or  1,872  lineal  feet  of  1-inch  pipe. 

Low-pressure  steam — let  us  say  5  pounds — will  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  227°  F.  and  the  difference  in  temperature  will  be 
167°.  From  the  table  of  factors  we  find  that  the  factor  for  a 
temperature  difference  of  171°  and  air  temperature  of  59°  is 


1.575  and  the  heat  given  off  by  radiation  will  be  1.575  X  .64  X 
167  =  168  B.  T.  U. 

From  Chart  No.  1  we  get  for  1-inch  pipe  the  factor  .97,  as 
before,  and  from  Chart  No.  2,  for  a  temperature  difference  of 
167,  we  get  the  factor  1.58.  The  convected  heat  then  is  .97  X 
1.58  X  167  =  256  B.  T.  U.,  making  the  total  heat  loss  424  B. 
T.  U.  per  square  foot  per  hour,  or  2.54  B.  T.  U.  per  degree  dif¬ 
ference  per  square  foot  per  hour. 

The  piping  required  under  such  condition  would  be 
1,522,410 

-  =  146.6 

424  X  24 


square  feet  per  thousand  bricks,  or  1,026  square  feet  per  tun¬ 
nel,  or  3,078  lineal  feet  of  1-inch  pipe  per  tunnel. 

The  above  determinations  of  convected  heat  are  for  nat¬ 
ural  ventilation,  and  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  in¬ 
crease  which  comes  from  increased  velocity  or  increased  cir¬ 
culation.  The  solution  of  the  problem  for  natural  draft  dry¬ 
ers  requires  too  many  uncertain  assumptions  to  give  results 
of  any  value,  as  the  following  discussion  will  show: 

In  a  coil  heater  we  space  the  pipes  2%  inches  and  the  free 
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area  will  be  1.435  inches.  If  we  have  eight  pipes  in  a  row  we 
may  count  nine  spaces  or  12.915  inches  of  free  area  in  the 
row,  and  for  a  square  foot  of  free  area  we  must  have  a  sec¬ 
tion  (144/12.915)  11.15  inches  long,  in  which  there  will  be 
11.15  X  8  =  89.2  inches  of  piping,  which  is  equivalent  to  2.48 
square  feet  of  heating  surface.  We  require  per  tunnel  26,450 
X  7  =  185,150  cubic  feet  of  air  per  day,  or  7,715  cubic  feet  per 
hour.  If  the  tunnel  is  100  feet  long  we  have 

100  X  12  X  12.915 

-  =  107.6 

144 

square  feet  of  free  area.  The  velocity  of  the  air  is 

7715 

-  =  71.7 

107.6 

feet  per  hour,  and  this  is  the  volume  per  hour  through  each 
square  foot  of  free  area.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  requires  .018  B. 
T.  U.  to  raise  the  temperature  one  degree — the  formula  is 
[.018  X  .0000009  (T  X  t)]  (T  —  t)— and  71.7  cubic  feet  will 
require  1.29  B.  T.  U.  to  raise  the  temperature  one  degree. 

Under  natural  ventilation  we  have,  as  previously  deter¬ 
mined,  414  B.  T.  U.  convection  value,  or  since  each  square 


foot  of  free  area  has  2.48  square  feet  of  piping,  we  have  avail¬ 
able  1,028  B.  T.  U., 

1028 

-  =  797°, 

1.29 

which  is  an  impossible  temperature  from  the  piping. 

It  becomes  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  volume  of  air  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  the  moisture  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the 
heat  required  in  the  drying,  making  full  allowance  for  the 
heat  obtained  direct  from  radiation.  It  follows  that  since  the 
incoming  air  cannot  take  enough  heat  from  the  piping  to 
meet  the  dryer  requirement,  there  must  be  circulation  within 
the  dryer  by  which  the  hot  air,  after  being  cooled  by  the  ware 
and  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  returns  repeatedly  to  the 
piping  to  again  become  heated,  and  meanwhile  there  is  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  dryer  a  quantity  of  air  equivalent  to  that  enter¬ 
ing.  The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  bring  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  convection  relative  to  the  number  of  changes  of  air. 
We  have  figured  the  heat  values  for  natural  ventilation,  and 
with  any  increased  velocity  of  the  passage  of  the  air  over  the 
heating  surface  the  heat  loss  from  the  piping  due  to  convec- 
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consequence  more  piping  to  deliver  the  requisite  amount  of 
heat.  We  cannot  determine  the  velocity  of  the  circulating  air, 
nor  the  efficiency  of  its  contact  with  the  piping,  nor  its  tem¬ 
perature  upon  its  return  to  the  piping.  It  is  not  possible, 
therefore,  to  figure  the  problem  without  several  uncertain  as¬ 
sumptions,  and  it  is  best  to  determine  the  piping  by  the 
method  previously  set  forth  from  data  which  can  readily  be 
determined,  and  beyond  this  to  be  governed  by  one’s  judg¬ 
ment  or  experience  in  similar  equipment,  bearing  in  mind 
that  as  we  increase  the  volume  of  air  or  the  circulation,  we 
increase  convection  and  decrease  piping,  and  as  we  decrease 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  air  and  the  steam  we 
decrease  convection  and  increase  piping. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRIMITIVE  CLAY  GRINDER  USED  IN  EGYPT. 


On  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  numerous  brickmaking  plants 
exist,  of  most  primitive  description,  in  which  methods  hark¬ 
ing  back  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  are  still  in  operation. 


tion  increases  and  the  area  of  heating  surface  correspond¬ 
ingly  decreases.  If  we  were  introducing  sufficient  air  for  the 
heat  requirement  at  a  single  passage  through  the  piping,  then 
we  could  determine  the  velocities  for  the  assumed  conditions 
and  for  natural  ventilation  and  from  the  formula, 

r  _ 


2+\  t 

-ould  determine  within  a  practical  degree  of  accuracy  the  in¬ 
creased  heat  loss  from  the  piping  in  consequence. 

In  the  problem  in  question  the  quantity  of  air  is  such  that 
it  attains  a  maximum  temperature  before  passing  all  the 
heating  surface,  and  because  of  this  cannot  increase  the  con¬ 
nected  heat. 

The  circulating  air  becomes  the  factor  from  which  we 
aust  figure  any  increased  convection,  and  as  this  will  have  a 
|  higher  temperature  than  the  entering  air,  we  must  base  any 
calculations  on  lower  differences  of  temperature,  which  means 
ess  convected  heat  per  square  foot  of  piping  per  hour,  and  in 


True,  the  sun-baked  brick  has  been  succeeded  by  those  burned 
in  a  kiln,  but  the  clay  is  still  ground  in  crude  mills,  where 
a  horse  or  mule  draws  around  a  big  stone  roller,  crushing 
the  lumps  of  clay  into  powder  preparatory  to  removal  to  the 
mixing  trough. — “Popular  Mechanics.” 


The  Glazing  of  Green  Ware — The  application  of  the  glaze 
on  green  ware  is  being  used  more  and  more  in  every  branch 
of  the  clayworking  industry,  and,  of  course,  the  troubles  which 
are  experienced  by  glaze  application  in  the  green  state  are 
coming  up  for  general  discussion  more  often  than  formerly. 
Mr.  J.  Zuwachs  explains  the  different  methods  that  can  be 
used,  and  finds  that  the  addition  of  oxblood  to  the  glaze  mix¬ 
ture  will  give  the  best  results.  He  has  made  experiments 
with  milk,  eggs,  glycerin,  potato  flour,  dextrin  and  glue.  All 
these  articles  will  assist  in  one  way  or  another  to  make  the 
glaze  stick  to  the  green  w’are,  but  each  has  its  own  character¬ 
istics.  The  composition  of  the  glaze  itself  also  plays  a  great 
part  in  the  matter.  The  idea  that  green-glazed  clay  ware  does 
not  have  the  same  brilliancy  in  glaze  as  the  biscuit  ware  is 
wrong,  and  some  very  fine  glazes  have  been  produced  on 
green  ware.  Keramische  Rundschau  No.  16,  1914. 
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THIS  IS  THE  SIXTH  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  WRITTTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  CLAY-WORKER  BY  ANTON 
VOGT,  COVERING  EVERY  PHASE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SEWER  PIPE,  INCLUDING  RAW  MATE¬ 
RIALS,  THE  MAKING,  DRYING,  SETTING,  BURNING,  COOLING  AND  LOADING. 


Part  VI — Burning  and  Glazing  of  Sewer  Pipe. 

EWER  PIPE  KILNS  are  equipped,  without  exception, 
with  perforated  bottoms  (in  order  to  have  plenty  of 
draft),  by  having  openings  in  the  floor,  so  that  the  salt 
vapors  can  accomplish  their  purpose — glazing.  The  type  of 
pipe  kilns  are  practically  the  same  in  principle,  and  many 
have  been  copied  from  those  who  have  made  a  success  of  the 
burning  and  glazing,  but  there  are  still  many  pipe  kilns  that 
have  room  for  improvement.  The  same  trouble  is  experienced 
in  most  plants;  namely,  the  pipes  between  the  bags  do  not 
glaze  as  they  should  on  the  bottom,  the  heat  drawing  too 
much  to  the  center;  and,  if  driven  out  to  the  sides  by  lowering 
the  damper,  the  pipes  often  come  out  rough,  the  iron  coming 
out  and  forming  those  unsightly  pimples. 

Regulation  of  Kilns. 

Kilns  that  do  not  burn  uniformity  in  all  parts  should  be 
regulated  without  much  dampering.  The  results  will  show 
where  there  should  be  more  openings  in  the  floor  and  where 
they  should  be  closed  or  partly  closed.  If  the  kiln  draws  too 
much  to  the  center,  it  should  be  checked  there.  In  all  my  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  found  that  a  kiln  needs  doctoring  after  the 
first  burn,  and  I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
kiln  that  does  not  need  to  be  regulated  after  the  first  burning 
has  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  built.  That  is,  we  learn 
more  every  time  we  burn  a  new  kiln  how  to  manipulate  the 
draft.  The  kiln  may  draw  too  much  to  the  center,  the  sides 
not  burning  hard  enough,  or  vice  versa.  In  one  case  we  must 
check  the  draft  to  the  center,  or  we  must  damper  the  kiln  to 
drive  the  heat  out  to  the  sides.  If  the  kiln  heats  too  much  on 
the  sides,  we  must  have  more  draft  and  larger  flues  to  the 
center. 

Why  Sewer  Pipe  Kilns  Do  Not  Need  as  Much  Draft  as  Brick 

Kilns. 

Sewer  pipe,  having  sockets,  leave  larger  space  between 
them  in  setting  than  brick.  Then,  being  hollow,  they  form 
flues  in  the  setting.  Every  stand  of  pipe  is  a  regular  chimney, 
and,  therefore,  the  kiln  stacks  for  burning  sewer  pipe  need 
not  be  as  high  as  for  brick.  Take,  for  instance,  a  30-ft.  kiln: 
a  stack  36  feet  high  and  3x3  feet  in  the  clear  will  be  plenty 
large  enough,  as  proven  by  past  experience  in  practice. 
Such  a  stack  has  a  draft  area  of  324  cubic  feet.  To  find  how 
Large  a  stack  is  required  for  larger  kilns,  multiply  the  stack 
area  of  a  30-ft.  kiln  with  the  kiln  area  of  the  larger  kiln  and 
divide  with  the  kiln  area  of  the  30-ft.  kiln.  For  instance,  to 
find  the  size  of  a  stack  required  for  a  32-ft.  kiln,  multiply  the 


stack  area  of  the  30-ft.  kiln  (324  cubic  feet)  with  the  area  of 
the  32-ft.  kiln,  804,  25,  and  divide  with  706,  86,  the  area  of  the 
30-ft.  kiln,  and  the  result  will  be  .368  cubic  feet.  Now,  in  order 
to  get  that  stack  area,  we  build  the  stack  41  feet  high  and 
3x3  feet  in  the  clear,  and  so  it  can  be  figured  out  for  any  size 
kiln.  This  is  the  “Vogt”  formula,  and  it  has  worked  well  in 
practice. 

Fireholes  Best  Adapted  to  “Salt-Glazing.” 

The  writer  has  handled  all  kinds  of  fireholes,  and  I  know 
that  the  slanting  grate  or  slanting  firebrick  front  are  giving 
the  best  results.  •  The  horizontal  grate  lets  the  salt  fall 
through  the  grates,  unless  covered  with  a  deep  bed  of  live 
coals.  Horizontal  grates,  with  an  arch  turned  in  front  and 
the  coal  fired  over  the  top  of  the  arch,  are  in  use  in  several 
plants,  and  with  great  success,  notably  at  the  Blackmer  & 
Pope  Pipe  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  a  few  others. 

Good,  clean  coal  is  a  necessity  when  using  horizontal 
grates  for  salt-glazing.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  coal 
for  burning  sewer  pipe  in  every  stage  should  be  low  in  sul¬ 
phur,  and  in  particular,  when  the  clay  contains  alkalies. 

Such  coal  generally  is  the  cause  of  the  glaze  being  dull 
when  the  pipes  are  cooled.  The  trial  pieces  after  salting  show 
a  bright  glaze  and  also  the  pipes,  but  a  few  hours  after  the 
glaze  becomes  dead  and  rusty-looking  from  the  sulphur  fumes 
given  off  into  the  kiln  after  salting,  and  many  a  burner,  after 
hard  work  to  put  the  glaze  on,  has  been  disappointed  when 
he  opened  the  kiln.  If  the  clay  contains  sulphur,  it  will  make 
matters  still  worse,  and  even  using  sulphur-free  coal  cannot 
overcome  the  trouble.  The  writer  has  had  experience  along 
the  line  mentioned  with  clay  containing  alkalies  or  with  sul¬ 
phurous  coal,  and  the  only  remedy  to  improve  the  glaze  was 
an  addition  of  about  10  per  cent,  silica,  white  glass  sand,  and 
instead  of  the  pipes  coming  out  with  a  dirty,  greenish  glaze, 
they  were  brown  and  with  a  bright  glaze. 

Where  silica  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  it  will  pay 
anyone  having  trouble  with  the  glaze  changing  after  salting, 
to  try  the  addition  of  silica.  Clay  containing  alkalies  and 
producing  poor  glaze  lacks  silica  in  the  right  proportion  for 
glazing  purposes.  This  has  been  my  experience  for  many 
years,  and  many  burners  in  many  places  have  yet  the  same 
trouble.  The  burners  try  different  ways  of  salting  and  can 
always  get  a  good  glaze,  but  it  does  not  stay. 

Try  it  before  you  buy  it.  Make  a  few  trial  pieces  out  of  the 
clay  that  gives  trouble,  and  then  make  a  few  trial  trials  of 
the  same  clay  and  add  10  per  cent,  white  sand  to  it;  put  all 
the  trials  in  the  kiln,  and  you  will  find  that  the  trials  with 
the  white  sand  in  them  will  be  better  glazed  than  those  with- 


out  it.  Then  proceed  to  make  a  batch  of  pipes  so  you  can 
determine  just  how  much  silica  you  must  mix  in  with  your 

clay. 

In  reality,  many  sewer  pipe  plants  have  clay  that  contains 
alkalies  and  produces  a  greenish,  rusty  glaze,  showing  this 
defect  a  few  hours  after  salting.  The  writer  has  pulled  the 
fires  after  salting  as  soon  as  the  green  coal  was  burned  up. 
Before  doing  this,  the  kiln  was  given  back-draft  to  prevent 
the  sparks  when  pulling  the  fires  to  get  into  the  kiln  and 
settle  on  the  glaze  on  the  pipes.  This  method  bettered  con¬ 
ditions  by  cooling  the  pipe  rapidly,  hardening  the  glaze  and 
so  hold  the  luster,  but  not  cooled  so  long  as  to  air-check  the 
pipes.  Pulling  the  fires  after  salting  is  a  hot  job,  and  few 
men  can  stand  it,  as  they  inhale  the  salt  vapors  containing 
the  poisonous  chlorine,  and  also  the  sulphur  fumes  of  the  coal 
make  them  sick. 

Timothy  Murphy,  on  being  told  that  sweet  milk  would 
counteract  the  poison,  replied  that  something  stronger  would 
be  more  effective.  Even  with  pulling  the  fires  there  remain, 
always,  some  clinkers  that  cannot  be  gotten  out,  and  after 
the  fireholes  are  closed  up,  these  clinkers  reheat  from  the 
heat  in  the  kiln  and  generate  gases,  which  destroy  the  luster 
of  the  glaze,  not  the  substance,  and  the  result  is  a  dirty 
covering  over  the  pipe,  the  gloss  is  gone,  only  a  dead  surface 
remaining,  and  often  the  burners  are  blamed  for  these  defects, 
their  employers  thinking  that  the  burners  do  not  understand 
the  salt-glazing  of  their  clay;  and  many  burners,  among  them 
the  writer,  worried  and  tried  every  possible  way  to  remedy 
the  trouble,  giving  up  finally  without  getting  better  results, 
knowing  to  work  against  nature. 

Handling  clay  that  changes  the  luster  of  the  glaze  after 
salting  needs  a  remedy  to  supply  what  nature  has  failed  to 
provide.  As  said  before,  the  addition  of  silica  in  the  right 
proportion  to  the  clay  will  help  to  produce  and  maintain  a 
brighter  glaze. 

Pipe  that  whitewash  in  drying  should  be  treated  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  barytes,  and  the  results  will  still  be  better.  Such 
clay  treated  with  barytes  and  silica  will  give  certain  results 
every  time,  and  a  few  experiments  along  this  line  will  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  to  use  of  each. 

Condition  of  Fires  Before  Salting. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  burners  that  we  must  fire  . 
with  less  air  over  the  fires  than  during  the  oxidation  period. 
Why?  Because  we  must  create  a  reducing  heat  in  the  kiln  so 
the  blaze  and  smoke  play  around  the  pipes  and  fire-flash  the 
'  surface,  for  if  the  surface  is  not  fire-flashed  there  will  not  be 
much  glaze.  As  long  as  the  skin  of  the  pipes  is  clear,  red  or 
buff,  the  color  the  clay  will  burn,  we  cannot  salt-glaze  the 
easiest  glazing  clay,  as  many  drain  tile  manufacturers  have 
experienced  when  they  tried  to  glaze  their  tile  without  being 
ftre-flashed.  They  think  all  they  have  to  do  to  make  the  tile 
look  harder  is  to  throw  a  few  shovelsful  of  salt  on  the  fires 
at  the  finish.  That  salt  is  only  wasted  and  produces  generally 
a  dirty-looking  tile;  only  a  few  around  the  fire  bags  have  a 
little  glaze.  Why?  Because  these  tile  were  fire-flashed  and 
therefore  took  some  glaze. 

I  have  heard  brickmakers,  using  up-draft  kilns,  say  that 

they  would  in  the  future  salt  their  kilns,  so  as  not  to  have  so 

many  salmon  brick.  They  can  no  more  do  this  and  glaze 

salmon  brick  than  they  can  scoop  the  ocean  dry.  The  salt 

won’t  take  effect  on  a  clay  body  that  is  not  fire-flashed.  Can 

anyone  prove  the  contrary?  No!  No! 
r 

Preparing  the  Fires  Before  Salting. 

In  order  to  fire-flash  the  pipe  or  tile,  reduce  the  draft  by 
lowering  the  damper  so  the  fires  will  just  draw  in,  not  more, 
and  keep  on  firing  for  four  to  six  hours,  thus  maintaining  a 
reducing  atmosphere  in  the  kiln,  and  thereby  fire-flashing  the 

pipe. 

While  many  know  what  reducing  atmosphere  means,  many 
r  do  not  know.  It  simply  means  a  smoky  fire,  while  an  oxidiz¬ 
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ing  atmosphere  means  a  clear  fire  with  full  draft,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  with  little  smoke,  having  perfect  combustion. 

The  reducing  fire  can  best  be  maintained  with  a  reduced 
draft  and  closed  fires,  lacking  oxygen,  hence  become  reducing 
and  so  flash  the  ware  in  the  kiln. 

Blue-Edging  the  Pipes. 

The  continuance  of  a  reducing  fire  will  not  only  flash  the 
surface,  but  also  the  body  gets  bluish,  sometimes  one-fourth 
inch  deep,  and  if  in  that  condition,  the  pipes  will  take  a  better 
glaze  and  not  get  rough  so  easy.  Why?  Because  the  ferric 
iron  to  that  depth  is  changed  to  ferrous  iron  and  does  not 
come  to  the  surface  as  pimples,  although  it  can  sometimes  be 
seen  as  blotches,  fused  and  flattened  out,  showing  as  bluish 
specks,  a  very  good  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  pipes. 
By  the  time  the  pipes  are  cool,  the  blue  edge  has  generally 
changed  to  red  or  buff,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay. 
If,  however,  the  blue  is  shiny  and  looks  dark  blue,  glassy  and 
flinty,  it  will  not  change  any  more.  The  life  of  the  clay  is 
then  burned  out  and  the  ferrous  iron  stays  ferrous,  no  amount 
of  oxygen  will  change  it,  not  even  a  pulmometer.  Life  is 
gone.  As  long  as  the  blue  is  a  kind  of  sky-blue,  it  can  be 
changed  at  will  by  giving  air  over  the  fires  and  more  draft, 
creating  thereby  oxidizing  conditions  in  the  kiln,  and  vice 
versa. 

I  remember  a  case  which  was  the  cause  of  much  amuse¬ 
ment  and  kind  of  a  perplexed  puzzle  to  a  student  who  was  at 
a  plant  where  I  was  engaged  to  improve  the  glaze  on  sewer 
pipe.  I  broke  a  trial  piece  that  had  just  been  drawn  when 
the  student  appeared.  He  picked  it  up  and  naturally  burned 
his  hands,  and  he  said,  “Damn,  anyhow!”  After  a  while  he 
picked  it  up  again,  looking  at  it,  and  said,  “That’s  burned  to 
a  nice,  clear  body.”  I  said  that  I  could  change  that  body  to 
a  blue  in  less  than  two  hours.  “You’ll  have  to  show  me,  I’m 
from  Missouri.”  “Wait  a  few  fires,”  I  said,  “and  I  will  draw 
another  trial  piece  with  the  body  blued.”  He  waited,  and  I 
managed  to  get  a  reducing  heat  in  that  kiln,  kept  it  smoking, 
and  in  two  hours  I  drew  another  trial,  and  it  was  blued 
through  and  through.  “I’ll  bet  you  anything  you  can’t  change 
it  and  bring  back  the  red  color,”  said  the  student.  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  did,  with  open  fires  and  more 
draft,  changing  the  ferrous  iron  into  the  ferric  state.  He  said, 
“Seeing  is  believing.”  But  I  think  he  was  wrong  there. 
Many  things  are  done  and  nobody  can  see  how  they  are  done. 
We  may  believe  many  things  to  be  facts,  even  if  we  do  not 
see  them.  For  instance,  I  am  in  my  office  with  a  Mr.  Jones. 
There  is  a  front  and  a  rear  door  to  the  office.  Mr.  Smith 
comes  into  the  office,  and  before  he  enters  the  front  door, 
Jones  leaves  by  the  rear  door.  After  Smith  enters,  I  tell  him 
that  Jones  has  just  left.  Smith  did  not  see  Jones,  but  still 
it  is  a  fact  that  Jones  was  in  the  office.  Smith  believes  on 
the  strength  of  my  word  that  Jones  had  been  in  my  office, 
even  if  he  did  not  see  him.  That  is  what  I  call  believing — 
believing  something  that  we  can’t  see.  What  we  can  see,  we 
do  not  have  to  believe;  we  see  it.  We  do  not  see  how  the 
red  body  of  clay  in  the  kiln  changes  into  blue,  but  we  see  it 
when  we  draw  a  trial  piece.  Who  will  say  that  he  won’t  be¬ 
lieve  a  thing  unless  he  sees  it? 

Condition  of  Fires  Before  and  During  Salting. 

Clean  the  fires  an  hour  or  so  before  salting  and  fire  lightly 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  chunking  up  the  fires  with  lump  coal, 
pushing  the  live  coal  slightly  back,  in  order  to  get  a  bed  of 
live  coals  to  throw  the  salt  on. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  have  observed  many  times  to 
determine  if  the  pipes  are  ready  to  salt-glaze.  Some  burners 
keep  this  as  a  secret,  and  it  is  really  a  valuable  asset  that 
a  burner  possesses  if  he  knows  the  secret.  I  do  not  believe 
in  keeping  anything  secret  that  may  help  our  fellowmen. 
Tell  ’em! 

During  the  firing,  coal,  which  is  mostly  used  for  burning 
sewer  pipe,  gives  off  ashes,  which  are  carried  by  the  draft 
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into  the  kiln  and  settles  on  the  pipes,  on  the  sockets  and 
trials.  With  almost  any  clay,  as  long  as  these  ashes  do  not 
stick  a  little,  salting  is  useless.  When  the  ashes  stick  a 
little,  we  will  find  every  time  that  the  pipes  are  fire-flashed, 
which  we  can  determine  by  the  trial  pieces. 

At  that  stage  the  burner  can  begin  to  salt,  and  if  these 
ashes  or  soot  do  not  fuse  after  one  or  two  rounds  of  salt,  it  is 
evident  that  the  heat  was  not  high  enough  to  fuse  the  ashes 
and  form  a  smooth  glass-like  glaze.  The  burner  will  notice 
by  looking  into  the  kiln  from  the  top  in  the  crown  that  it 
looks  cloudy,  full  of  vapors;  the  kiln  has  been  chilled  and  the 
poisonous  chlorine!  destroys  what  the  soda  in  the  salt  pro¬ 
duced,  the  glaze,  not  the  substance,  but  the  luster,  glaze  dead. 
What  should  the  burner  do  in  a  case  like  that? 

In  the  first  place,  he  should  keep  cool,  and  not  go  and 
overheat  the  kiln  at  once.  He  should  clean  the  fires,  two  or 
three  fireholes  at  a  time,  keep  on  firing  with  clean  coal,  light 
and  often,  until  all  the  fireholes  are  cleaned  and  the  kiln  is 
clear  of  vapors.  During  this  time  he  should  have  good  draft, 
and  when  the  fires  are  in  good  shape  with  a  bed  of  live  coals, 


it  is  the  same  story,  while  in  China  the  houses  are  generally 
built  of  brick  or  of  paper  and  bamboo;  in  other  words,  they 
are  either  very  substantial  or  very  flimsy.  The  whole  story 
all  the  way  through  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  the  older 
a  country  gets  the  more  it  turns  to  burned  clay  products  for 
its  building  material,  and  often  to  insure  proper  building  and 
to  guard  against  flimsy  fire  traps  there  are  very  rigid  laws 
enacted.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  same  idea  in 
some  form  or  another  will  prevail  in  this  country  and  people 
will  not  be  compelled  to  guard  against  the  building  of  flimsy 
fire  traps.  Conceive  of  practically  all  of  the  buildings  of 
this  country  being  made  of  brick  and  other  clay  products 
and  then  you  will  have  a  pretty  good  mental  picture  of  what 
the  future  of  the  brick  business  will  be  here,  because  we 
are  certainly  moving  along  toward  that  very  condition. 


HOW  POTTERY  IS  MADE  BY  NATIVES  OF  EGYPT. 


Among  the  native  potters  of  Egypt  the  same  devices  and 
the  same  methods  are  in  vogue  that  were  used  in  the  time  of 


he  can  give  another  round  of  salt;  and  he  will  find,  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  trial  piece,  that  the  soot  has  fused  and  glazed.  He  can 
then  bet  that  the  pipes  are  glazed. 

Go  to  any  sewer  pipe  yard  and  you  will  find  that  any  pipe 
that  shows  the  top  of  the  socket  rough,  or  even  from  which 
you  can  rub  off  the  soot,  has  a  poor  glaze.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  find  a  pipe  with  the  ashes  or  soot  on  the  socket, 
fused  with  a  glass-like  glaze,  you  will  find  that  pipe  is  heavily 
glazed.  So  there  is  a  guide  to  show  when  to  begin  to  salt, 
and  if  not  successful,  what  to  do  and  when  to  stop.  With  a 
little  judgment  and  practice,  noticing  results,  it  cannot  fail. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Kiln  Built  of  Sun-Baked  Clay,  in  Which 
Pottery  is  Fired. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  BRICK. 


Egyptian  Potter  at  His  Work :  The  Wheel  is 
Spun  by  the  Bare  Foot. 


One  excellent  way  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  future  of 
brick  will  be  in  this  country  is  to  make  a  study  of  buildings 
and  building  operations  in  older  countries.  There  came  re¬ 
cently  to  hand  a  Daily  Consular  Report  containing  some 
special  matter  on  the  finishing  of  walls  in  about  a  dozen 
different  countries,  among  them  being  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Netherlands,  India  and  China. 
While  these  reports  dealt  specifically  with  the  wall  finishes 
they  mentioned  incidentally  what  the  walls  of  houses  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  are  constructed  out  of,  and  brick  is  the  domi¬ 
nant  material  all  the  way  through,  except  in  certain  localities 
where  stone  is  plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap.  Take  Aus¬ 
tria,  for  example,  and  the  law  there  requires  that  dwelling 
houses  must  be  built  of  solid  material  from  interior  to  ex¬ 
terior.  The  building  regulations  in  Austria  are  very  strict 
and  flimsy  houses  will  not  be  tolerated.  Take  Spain,  for  an¬ 
other  example;  wooden  houses  are  an  unknown  quantity 
there,  the  buildings  being  almost  without  exception  of  brick 
faced  with  plaster  or  artificial  stone.  In  Switzerland  houses 
are  built  to  last  for  centuries.  The  wooden  house  is  known 
there,  but  brick  is  the  conspicuous  material.  In  Germany 
the  principal  building  material  is  of  brick,  and  in  Holland 


— Courtesy  of  Popular  Mechanics. 

Joseph.  The  shaft  of  the  potter’s  wheel  is  tipped  at  its  lower 
end  with  an  iron  point  which. rests  in  a  socket  in  the  rock. 
Near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  a  large  disk.  The  potter  spins 
this  with  his  bare  foot,  while  he  molds  the  piece  of  pottery 
on  the  small  disk  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft.  For  turning 
out  good  ware  quickly  and  accurately,  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
little  water  and  a  supply  of  the  clay-like  mud  found  close  at 
hand.  After  being  fashioned  to  the  right  shape,  the  pottery 
is  baked  for  three  days  in  a  kiln  made  of  sun-baked  mud. — 
“Popular  Mechanics.” 


German  Drain  Tile  Sizes.  The  drain  tiles  used  in  Germany 
are  as  a  rule  of  smaller  sizes  than  used  in  this  country.  The 
smallest  size  is  IY2  inch,  then  follows  2  inch,  2%  inch  2% 
inch,  3 y8  inch,  3Y2  inch,  4  inch,  4 %  inch,  5%  inch,  inch  and 
9  Y-2  inch.  Of  these  sizes  the  four  largest  sizes  are  made  19 Y2 
inches  long,  while  the  eight  smaller  sizes  are  from  12  to  13 
inches  long.  The  drain  tiles  are  burnt  to  a  hard  body,  which 
should  have  a  good  metallic  ring. — Deut.  Topf  &  Z.  Z.  No.  8, 
1914. 
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Written  for  Tiik  Clay-Wobkeb. 

THE  BUILDING  SITUATION  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 


N  A  SPIRIT  of  concentration  the  Anthony  Itt- 
fir  ner  Brick  Company  has  moved  its  offices  to 
3412  New  Manchester  road,  adjacent  to  its 
fjjr  storage  yards  and  sheds.  This  location  is 
('  JSt  close  to  the  Terminal  railroad  yards,  and  ar- 

Aejk  rangements  are  now  being  made  to  have  a  private 
switch  put  in  the  premises,  in  the  very  near  future. 

#  This  will  enable  the  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Company 

to  make  prompt  deliveries,  which  is  an  important  factor  in 
soliciting  and  getting  business  in  this  market.  Both  Ittner 
plants,  earlier  in  the  season,  ran  only  60  per  cent,  of  their 
capacity,  but  for  the  last  three  months  they  have  been  run¬ 
ning  full  time  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  owing  to  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  building  conditions,  thus  increasing  the  demand 
for  brick. 

The  “Fee  Fee”  branch  of  the  Alton  Brick  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  Chemical  building,  is  making  extensive  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements  at  the  above  plant.  New'  buildings 
are  being  erected  with  structural  steel  to  be  faced  with  burnt 
clay  products.  The  new  manufacturing  equipment  will  con¬ 
sist,  in  part,  of  J.  D.  Fate  special  machinery  and  Chambers 
suspended  dry  pans.  The  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago,  is  erecting  a  twenty-track  dryer,  each  tun¬ 
nel  having  two  tracks.  Each  track  will  hold  twenty  cars,  each 
one  to  be  loaded  with  500  brick.  This  dryer  is  of  the  latest 
Rodgers  waste  heat  dryer  type  and  when  completed,  all  or 
any  individual  desired  tunnel  can  be  utilized  by  means  of 
hot  and  cold  air  main  ducts,  supplied  each  with  individual 
fans,  and  by  means  of  cut  in  and  cut  out  valves,  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  volume  and  velocity  of  air  entering  each  tunnel  can  be 
regulated  very  nicely.  It  may  be  necessary  to  erect  more 
kilns  to  cater  to  the  increased  capacity.  In  a  measure,  it  is 
figured  that  three  more  large  down-draft  kilns  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  near  future  a  gas- 
fired,  continuous  kiln  may  be  erected.  S.  M.  Gould,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Ohio  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Shawnee,  Ohio,  is  looking  after  the  erection  and  opera¬ 
tion,  and  feels  that  when  the  plant  is  completed  that  the 
Alton  Brick  Company  will  have  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  best  equipped  plants  in  the  United  States. 

In  relation  to  the  paper  of  W.  W.  Ittner  (of  Belleville)  on 
“Counting  the  Cost,”  two  little  stories  are  floating  about  this 
city.  At  an  educational  meeting  of  St.  Louis  Building  Brick 
Manufacturers,  the  topic  of  cost  of  manufacturing  came  up,  and 
the  costs  only  varied  from  5  to  10  cents  per  thousand.  How¬ 
ever,  two  brickmakers  made  differing  statements.  One  party 
claimed  that  the  wood  necessary  for  drying  off  kilns  did  not 
cost  him  anything,  as  the  railroad  company  was  glad  to  use 
his  ground  for  dumping  old  and  discarded  ties.  It  did  not 
cost  him  anything  for  hauling  this  wood  to  his  plant,  around 
the  kilns,  for,  as  he  stated,  “If  my  teams  would  not  be  doing 
that,  then  the  horses  would  be  standing  in  the  barn  eating 
their  heads  off.  Then,  you  see,  my  night  watchman  has  plenty 
of  time  to  split  these  old  ties,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  him  awake.  With  all  these  facts  before  you,  I  claim  that 
I  can  dry  off  cheaper  than  anyone  else.  Can  you  beat  it?” 

The  other  party  claims  reduced  cost,  as  his  clay  does  not 
cost  him  anything,  as  he  has  a  plot  of  ground  overlaid  with 
good  brick  clay,  which  must  be  moved  to  make  this  particu¬ 
lar  piece  of  realty  salable  for  building  lots. 

It  looks  as  though  the  open  price  proposition  in  this  city 
will  not  last  very  long,  and  it  is  predicted  that  cutting  prices 
is  very  apt  to  take  place,  owing  to  the  peculiar  way  of  “count¬ 
ing  the  cost”;  the  more  liable  to  occur  if  these  people  do  not 
get  what  they  claim  as  their  rightful  share  of  the  trade. 

Another  case  of  counting  the  cost  is  furnished  by  a  face 
brickmaker  shipping  his  product  to  this  market.  The  case 
is  about  as  follows:  A  large  educational  institute  required 
one  million  face  brick  for  their  building.  The  proffered  local 


bids  ranged  from  $22  to  $24.  The  contract  was  let  to  a  for¬ 
eign  brick  shipper,  who  landed  the  job  for  $16.  I  he  local 
fraternity  figures  about  like  this  per  thousand: 


Clay  .  $3.00 

Freight  . .  •  •  •  3.00 

Switching  .  100 

Teaming  .  1-50 

Brokerage  . . 50 


$9.00 


This  leaves  $7  to  pay  for  making,  drying,  setting,  burning, 
sorting,  loading,  overhead  expense  and  risks  for  imperfect 
burns.  Our  local  people  do  not  see  much  in  it  at  this  price. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  this  outside  brickmaker  has  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  of  counting  the  cost,  and  show  a  good  profit — on 
paper. 

A.  E.  Thomas,  superintendent  of  the  Highland  Fire  Clay 
Company,  reports  a  very  busy  season  in  their  washed  glass 
pot  clay.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  they  have  doubled  their 
capacity  without  increasing  the  size  of  their  buildings.  This 
was  accomplished  by  installing  special  machinery,  invented 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  which  all  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  money. 
But  even  so,  with  this  new  equipment,  they  are  behind  with 
their  orders.  Mr.  Thomas  is  surely  a  great  clay  product  en¬ 
thusiast  in  that  he  substitutes  burnt  clay  product  for  wood, 
and  he  states  wood  will  wear  out;  burnt  clay  will  last  forever. 
The  concern  has  over  53,000  tons  of  high-grade  clay  in  the 
open  air,  undergoing  weathering.  For  handling  this  clay,  Mr. 
Thomas  uses  a  very  simple,  but  effective,  apparatus,  built 
essentially  as  follows:  On  a  car  bed  is  secured  an  electric 
motor  which  drives  a  peculiarly  operating  crusher  and  an 
elevator,  which  all,  as  a  unit,  is  portable.  The  crusher  has 
two  rollers  of  the  tongue-and-groove  type  running  at  a  dif¬ 
ferential  speed.  The  elevated  part  is  supplied  with  spikes  or 
prongs  adapted  to  break  and  crush  the  larger  lumps,  and  the 
grooved  parts  are  supplied  with  cutters  which  reduce  the  clay 
very  rapidly.  This  crusher  works  very  satisfactorily,  and  the 
output  is  something  enormous  considering  the  size  of  the 
machine  and  the  little  power  required  to  operate  it. 

Mueller  Bros,  report  business  very  good.  They  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  third  order  from  a  Los  Angeles  concern,  orders 
from  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  Boston  for  export,  and 
are  waiting  to  have  a  requisition  signed  by  the  faculty  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  of  a  laboratory  clayworking 
outfit.  The  ordinary  clayworker  thinks  that  no  novelties  exist 
in  tile  manufacturing,  yet  at  this  machine  shop  are  shown 
machines  which  make  a  coupling  on  a  four-walled  tile,  which 
prevents  waste  of  mortar  and  makes  a  good  joint. 

There  is  also  shown  a  machine  which  makes  a  lug  plate 
for  multiple  walled  partition  tile.  This  lug  plate  keeps  the 
tile  from  slipping,  makes  a  better  joint  than  ordinarily,  uses 
less  mortar  and  is  so  easy  to  use  that  any  ordinarily  skilled 
man  can  put  these  tiles  in  a  wall  as  good  as  any  mechanic. 

They  have  designed  a  three-wire  cutter,  where  all  operat¬ 
ing  parts  work  in  positive  relation  to  the  moving  clay  col¬ 
umn;  thus  it  is  that,  no  matter  how  fast  or  how  slow  the  col¬ 
umn  of  clay  moves,  the  cutting  is  always  uniform.  These 
three-wire  cutters  can  be  made  up  to  100,000  daily  capacity. 
As  these  cutters  work  positively,  different  sizes  require  differ¬ 
ent  size  cutter,  but  as  they  are  not  very  expensive,  the  cost 


thereof  should  not  be  of  much  importance. 

The  Jersey  Clay  Products  Company,  for'  whom  the  Illinois 
Supply  and  Construction  Company  are  agents,  report  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  output  of  the  “Peerless  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press”  is 
both  phenomenally  large  and  good,  and  of  the  product  it  niay 
be  truly  said,  “Seldom  equalled,  never  excelled.”  The  plant  is 
working  full  time,  with  plenty  of  orders  ahead,  created  by  the 
shipping  demand.  All  of  which  proves  to  these  parties,  the 
demand  for  dry  clay  brick  has  not  been  killed  by  brick  made 
by  either  the  soft  or  stiff  mud  brick  process.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  that  the  demand  for  their  dry  clay  product  is 
the  strongest  in  the  sections  of  the  country  where  mud  brick 
are  made.  A1NT. 
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SUCCESS  OF  BUILD  WITH  BRICK  CAMPAIGN  ASSURED 


Leading  Brick  Manufacturers  Are  Impressed  With  Importance  of  a  General  Publicity 
Boom  and  Promise  to  Boost  the  Campaign  Advocated  by  the  CIay=Worker. 


MANY  REPRESENTATIVE  brick  manufacturers  have  shown  a  keen  interest  in  the  Build 
with  Brick  campaign  advocated  by  The  Clay-Worker.  Therefore  this  nation  wide  move¬ 
ment  for  stimulating  the  demand  for  burned  clay  brick  is  now  not  an  idea  but  a  fact.  This  pub¬ 
licity  scheme  is  being  supported  splendidly  by  wide  awake  clayworkers  in  many  different  sections 
of  the  country  who  have  ordered  posters  and  declared  with  much  enthusiasm  that  they  are  going 
to  boost  it  for  all  they  are  worth  in  their  territory,  for  they  realize  it  is  a  worthy  cause  and  a  nec¬ 
essary  proposition  to  themselves  and  the  brick  trade  in  general.  If  you  have  not  already  decided 
to  enter  this  campaign  and  boost  for  brick  in  your  own  locality,  take  the  time  now  to  study  the 
following  article  carefully.  Remember,  Mr.  Brick  Manufacturer,  you  are  not  asked  to  contribute 
to  any  fund  for  work  to  be  done  outside  your  own  locality.  You  are  simply  asked  to  cover  your 
own  territory  thoroughly  after  the  fashion  suggested,  using  the  slogan  “Build  with  Brick”  on 
posters,  signs,  etc.,  at  the  expense  you  deem  permissible  and  wise.  You  are  not  contributing  to 
any  fund,  you  are  spending  your  own  money,  in  your  own  way,  in  your  own  territory,  where 
you  will  get  the  direct  results  and  still  at  the  same  time,  will  make  the  campaign  a  national  one 
in  scope,  and  the  slogan  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  will  be  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  pros¬ 
pective  builders’  minds.  “Safety  First,”  in  other  words,  “Build  with  Brick.”  Write  us  for  sam¬ 


ple  posters  and  ideas  for  your  local  campaign. 

THE  THIRD  STRIKE. 


THIS  IS  NOT  the  last  call  to  get  in  the  band  wagon,  nor 
the  only  opportunity  that  will  be  offered  to  take  part 
in  the  best  boosting  proposition  that  has  so  far  been 
proposed  to  the  brick  industry.  As  the  little  boy  said  about 
the  apple  core,  there  ain’t  going  to  be  no  last  call,  for  brick 
boosting,  like  brick  itself,  is  a  sort  of  everlasting  proposition, 
always  presenting  opportunities  for  good  publicity  work,  and 
The  Clay-Worker  expects  to  be  in  the  game  right  along  and 
leading  the  procession  with  ideas  and  opportunities  of  this 
kind. 

It  is  the  third  time  up,  though,  of  this  Build  With  Brick 
idea,  and  the  means  for  cheaply  and  effectively  exploiting  clay 


The  Old  Way  and  The  New. 


products.  It  is  the  third  strike,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it,  and  it  is  about  time  now  for  some  action  and  for  scoring 
a  few  runs.  The  action  that  is  needed  now  is  team  work — 
action  on  the  part  of  the  brick-making  fraternity  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Are  you  ready?  Are  you 
willing  to  do  your  part  and  are  you  taking  steps  to  confront 
the  people  of  your  community  with  a  multitude  of  signs  and 
placards  containing  prominently  the  words,  “Build  With 
Brick”? 

The  possibilities  for  extensive  local  advertising  which  will 
likewise  become  widespread  or  national  advertising  are  so 
plain  in  this  connection  and  so  easy  to  see  that  there  does  not 
seem  much  call  for  extensive  elaboration  or  reference  to  ex¬ 
amples  of  effective  work  that  has  been  done  somewhat  along 


Don’t  Go  to  Sleep  at  the  Switch,  the  Train  is  Coming. 
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the  same  line.  Still  it  does  us  good  to  consider  things  that 
have  been  done  as  well  as  things  that  may  be  done,  and  here 
is  a  case  in  point. 

Do  you  remember  what  was  done  with  Uneeda  Biscuit? 
Prior  to  the  time  that  a  live1  advertising  man  became  pos¬ 
sessed  with  a  bright  idea  they  were  nothing  but  crackers, 
and  crackers  were  a  common  product,  not  thought  much  about 
or  very  highly  appreciated  by  anyone.  One  day,  however,  a 
lot  of  big  signs  began  confronting  the  people  in  large  cities 
all  over  the  United  States,  the  center  and  feature  point  of 
which  were  the  words  or  combination  “Uneeda  Biscuit.”  It 
not  only  made  people  take  notice,  but  it  seems  to  have 
brought  plenty  of  evidence  that  it  made  people  take  more 
interest  in  the  subject  of  crackers,  with  the  result  that  they 
bought  more  of  them  and  the  campaign  of  billboard  advertis¬ 
ing  which  was  followed  afterwards  by  periodical  advertising 
paid  splendid  returns,  and  incidentally  made  the  cracker  a 
thing  possessed  with  some  dignity  and  made  a  place  in  the 
procession  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

That  kind  of  publicity  conducted  by  one  man  and  con¬ 
cern  was  an  expensive  propositibn,  and  because  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  was  very  daring.  Likewise,  the  same  proposition  in 
connection  with  brick  boosting  would  be  expensive  and  dar¬ 
ing  if  conducted  by  some  one  man  or  institution.  It  can  be 
made  just  as  effective  when  conducted  by  ten  thousand  peo¬ 


ple,  each  doing  his  own  work  in  his  own  community  and  get¬ 
ting  results  from  it  without  any  venturesome  or  burdensome 
expense.  The  expense  on  each  will  prove  to  be  only  nomimal 
and  the  effect  of  everybody  in  every  community  putting  up 
billboards  and  posters  and  placards  with  the  “Build  With 
Brick”  slogan  on  them  would  be  to  produce  a  country-wide 
advertisement  that  should  prove  the  most  effective  thing  that 
has  been  undertaken  in  the  way  of  boosting  brick.  And  the 
best  of  it  all  is,  too,  that  it  need  not  cost  any  man  enough  to 
be  burdensome.  Each  man  can  spend  his  own  money  and 
each  should  get  direct  returns  enough  to  pay  well  for  the 
money  and  time  spent,  while  at  the  same  time  each  will  be 
contributing  a  share  to  the  national  advertising  proposition 
from  which  every  one  in  .the  industry  will  benefit. 

The  original  idea  in  connection  with  this  billboard,  sign¬ 
board,  poster  proposition  for  boosting  brick  with  the  slogan, 
“Build  With  Brick,”  and  nothing  else  on  it  contemplated  each 
man  in  his  own  community  putting  up  road  signs  and  fence 
signs  and  using  billboards,  signs,  posters,  car  signs  and  things 
of  that  kind,  being  guided  in  the  quantity  and  extent  of  each 
by  local  conditions  and  personal  preference.  Lately  there  has 
come  to  mind  in  this  connection  possibilities  of  street  car 
signs  for  those  towns  and  cities  having  street  car  systems. 
Nowadays  there  are  some  pretty  live  wire  fellows  in  charge 
of  some  of  the  street  car  advertising,  and  they  are  doing  a 
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MAKES  THE  STRUCTURE  BEAUTIFUL. 

NO  PAINTING.  NO  COST  FOR  REPAIRS. 
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very  effective  work  in  many  lines,  getting  up  cards  that  are 
so  striking  that  they  get  attention  and  quite  often  bring  re¬ 
sults.  It  should  prove  worth  while,  therefore,  to  get  in  touch 
wih  these  people  and  spend  whatever  seems  desirable  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  street  car  feature. 

All  this,  however,  should  not  overshadow  the  main  idea, 
which  is  to  have  signs  and  posters  in  the  great  out-of-doors 
confronting  everybody  all  the  time  with  the  injunction,  “Build 
With  Brick.”  Enough  of  these  persistently  staring  the  public 
in  the  face  will  drive  home  the  impression  that  brick  for 
building  purposes  is  a  thing  that  should  be  looked  into.  The 
natural  result  of  all  this  should  be  that  everybody  who  thinks 
of  building  will  think  of  brick  and  turn  to  some  nearby  manu- 


ever,  have  the  same  sledge  hammer  effect  in  driving  home  the 
impression  that  can  be  secured  if  everybody  will  turn  to  this 
matter  at  once  and  go  at  it  so  enthusiastically  that  there  will 
suddenly  flare  out  all  over  this  great  country  of  ours  on  signs 
and  billboards  the  slogan,  “Build  With  Brick.”  The  sudden 
coming  to  light  over  a  wide  territory  of  a  thing  of  this  kind 
would  excite  more  wonder  and  thought  and  attract  more  atten¬ 
tion  generally  than  if  just  a  few  took  up  with  it  at  once  and 
the  growth  is  gradual  and  unobtrusive.  That  is  why  The  Clay- 
Worker  has  been  spreading  this  subject  through  several  pages 
in  several  issues  now— to  get  everybody  enthused  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  in  a  position  and  humor  to  put  forth  concerted,  sim¬ 
ultaneous  action,  that  we  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  full  force 


The  Ideal  Way  to  Conduct  Build  With  Brick  Campaign. 


facturer  or  dealer  and  make  inquiry  about  the  relative  cost 
and  merit  of  brick  as  compared  to  other  building  material. 
When  they  get  this  far,  when  people  get  to  coming  and  mak¬ 
ing  inquiry,  the  balance  is  comparatively  easy.  The  superior¬ 
ity  of  brick  as  a  building  material  is  so  firmly  established 
that  any  intelligent  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  brick  should 
be  able  to  get  brick  specified  when  the  prospect  once  becomes 
interested  in  the  subject  enough  to  come  with  inquiries  and 
to  seeking  earnestly  for  information. 

In  this  work  every  little  bit  helps,  and  the  proposition  will 
become  effective,  even  if  only  a  few  here  and  there  take  up 
with  it  right  now,  and  these  are  added  to  gradually  by  others 
who  will  get  around  to  it  in  time  and  become  enthused  enough 
to  spread  the  slogan  on  signs  and  billboards.  It  will  not,  how- 


of  the  thing  sprung  suddenly,  as  it  were,  on  the  general 
public. 

Don’t  you  think  it  is  a  good  idea?  If  you  do,  then  get 
ready  to  do  your  part  and  tell  us  about  just  what  it  is  you 
are  prepared  to  do. 


BOOST 

Join  Build  With  Brick  Campaign 
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"Pave  With  Brick”  ought  to  meet  the  eye  of  every  man  in  this  country  who 
is  yearning  for  a  better  road.  We  are  wondering  what  the  effect  would  be. 
“Pave  With  Brick”  and  “Build  With  Brick”  really  ought  to  be  nailed  up  side 
by  side  on  the  roadsides  of  this  country. 

Nothing  impresses  itself  so  forcibly  as  a  remedy  if  the  suggestion  comes  at 
the  moment  it  is  needed.  Imagine  a  man  stuck  in  a  mudhole  looking  in  the  face 
of  the  suggestion,  “Pave  With  Brick.”  Wouldn’t  he  remember  it,  and  wouldn’t 
under  such  circumstances  a  brick  paved  road  appeal  to  him/  Wouldn  t  1  a\e 
With  Brick”  appeal  to  a  man  when  passing  through  a  cloud  of  dust/  Would  not 
“Pave  With  Brick”  appeal  to  a  man  whose  harness  or  whose  automobile  has  been 
smeared  with  an  emulsion  of  oil  and  dirt:' 

Wouldn’t  “Build  With  Brick,”  if  placed  somewhere  as  a  daily  reminder, 
create  an  inspiration  in  the  man  looking  lor  a  home  in  the  expectant  future  to 
have  that  home  built  with  brick? 

Will  not  “Pave  With  Brick”  as  a  daily  reminder  inspire  the  hope  that  some 
day  a  vitrified  brick  road  will  pass  “my  house,”  over  which  “I  can  take  my  fam¬ 
ily  with  ease  and  comfort  to  trade,  to  visit,  or  just  for  a  ride.^  Starting  any 
moment,  going  any  distance  at  any  season  oi  the  year,  following  a  season  ol 
rainfall,  but  free  from  mud,  or  other  inconvenience,  at  any  time,  we  can  go  when 
we  please,  entirely  free  from  the  cloud  of  dust. 


ANOTHER  HORRIBLE  EXAMPLE  OF  FIRE  WASTE. 


Tremendous  Loss  of  Property  Resulting  From  Holocaust  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Only  One  of 
Many  Similar  Disasters  Caused  by  Lack  of  Fireproof  material  in  Structures. 


An  Expensive  Lesson  Teaching  Superiority  of  Brick  Construc¬ 
tion  Over  Frame. 


ANOTHER  CHAPTER  has  been  added  to  the  already  long 
list  of  fires  resulting  from  lack  of  proper  safeguard  in 
construction  of  residences  and  buildings,  namely  fire¬ 
proof  material.  The  Chicago  fire  awakened  the  people  in  the 
Illinois  metropolis  and  they  turned  to  burned  clay  products 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  city.  The  San  Francisco  fire, 
the  Baltimore  fire  and  the  Chelsea  fire,  all  taught  dear  les¬ 
sons.  Scores  of  other  fires  have  been  written  down  in  his¬ 
tory  telling  of  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  The  last  great 
conflagration  to  be  chronicled  was  that  of  the  Salem  fire 
which  occurred  June  25th.  The  news  of  the  disaster  startled 


they  were  easy  prey  for  the  flames.  Had  they  been  built  of 
brick  the  fire  would  have  been  confined  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  factory  walls.  A  strong  wind  which  was  blowing  from 
the  north  when  the  fire  started  shifted  after  the  flames  had 
eaten  their  way  southward  through  the  manufacturing  plants, 
mostly  three  and  four  story  frame  structures,  and  on  through 
the  closely  built-up  two-story  frame  buildings  and  tenement 
houses  of  the  southwest  section. 

By  this  time  the  fire  had  gained  so  strong  a  headway,  be¬ 
ing  kindled  as  it  was  by  dry  flimsy  frame  houses  in  the  proper 
residential  district  that  a  change  of  wind  and  a  back  draft 
from  an  explosion  at  97  Endicott  street  swept  the  flames 
across  the  north  River  Canal  which  it  had  been  expected 
would  be  an  impassable  barrier  and  carried  the  destruction 
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A  Section  of  the  Ruins  of  the  $25,000,000  Fire  Which  Wiped  Out  Salem,  Mass. 


the  world  and  caused  decisive  action  in  many  cities  in  de¬ 
manding  saner  and  safer  methods  of  construction.  Frame 
structures  are  dangerous  at  all  times  and  a  city  built  of  same 
is  like  a  city  of  cards  when  once  the  elements  attack  it.  Not 
so  with  burned  clay  products;  they  have  been  through  fire  in 
the  making  and  give  the  desired  protection.  The  floods  can 
not  wash  them  away,  they  are  weatherproof  and  timeproof. 
When  will  the  world  at  large  realize  the  full  importance  of 
building  with  brick?  Terrible  conflagrations  have  occurred 
before  and  terrible  ones  will  visit  us  in  the  future.  They  are 
dear  lessons  but  are  showing  the  world  the  way  so  that  in 
time  the  fireproof  materials  only  will  be  used. 

The  Salem,  Mass.,  fire  wiped  out  over  half  of  the  historical 
city.  Thousands  of  families  were  made  destitute  and  the  loss 
in  property  amounted  to  over  twenty  millions. 

The  fire  started  about  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  June 
25th  and  raged  for  over  24  hours.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is 
supposed  to  be  in  an  explosion  at  the  Korn  Leather  Com¬ 
pany’s  factory  w^hich  wrecked  the  building.  In  fifteen  minutes 
this  and  the  P.  J.  Creedon  factory  adjoining  had  both  been 
burned  to  the  ground.  They  were  both  built  of  wood  so  that 


into  the  French  district.  The  flames  crossed  the  canal  at 
about  8  o’clock  in  the  evening  starting  a  second  fire  which 
began  eating  its  way  into  the  south  central  section  of  the  city 
and  toward  the  east.  At  midnight  thousands  of  volunteers 
had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  firemen  and  policemen  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  Beverly,  Lynn,  Marblehead  and  all  towns  between  Boston 
and  Salem. 

Dynamite  was  used  freely  to  clear  a  ring  around  the  burn¬ 
ing  district  and  such  water  as  could  be  brought  into  play  was 
applied  to  the  outer  fringe  of  the  seething  roaring  section. 
Martial  law  prevailed  at  9  o’clock  and  five  companies  of  Na¬ 
tional  guardsmen  and  the  entire  force  of  the  Salem  Cadets 
were  stationed  about  sections  threatened  by  the  flames  to  put 
a  stop  to  looting. 

Human  resources  appeared  powerless  at  midnight  to  over¬ 
come  the  deadly  combination  of  flame,  wind  and  dry  boards. 

A  Brick  Wall  Saved  Salem. 

It  is  claimed  by  one  of  the  Boston  papers  that  a  thin  brick 
wall  prevented  the  entire  destruction  of  Salem.  Following  is 
the  statement:  “A  thin  brick  wall  and  two  scorched  and 


the  hard  downpour  the  night  before  had  drenched  the  glowing 
embers  so  that  the  ruined  city  lay  cold  in  its  gray  ashes  and 
charred  timbers.  The  tall  brick  chimneys  stood  above  the 
wrecked  foundations  weird  sentinels  to  the  awful  havoc 
wrought.  Every  sermon  delivered  advocated  a  better  and 
safer  city.  The  leaders  of  the  unhappy  flocks  of  depressed 
men  encouraged  them  as  best  they  could.  “A  Newer  and 
Better  Salem”  was  the  topic  of  the  sermon  by  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Newton,  who  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  city  planning 
commission  which  would  see  to  it  that  no  flimsy  fire  traps  of 
wood  are  erected.  He  attributed  the  spread  of  fire  along  the 
streets  of  South  Salem  to  wooden  shingles.  “Every  house 
on  my  street  in  South  Salem  caught  fire  first  through  its  dry 
flimsy  shingles.  W!e  need  brick  houses  and  fireproof  roofs.” 
Another  divine  said:  “It  is  dreadful,  simply  dreadful,  Salem 
has  reaped  what  has  been  sown.  The  flimsy  construction  and 
the  three  and  four-deckers  were  food  for  the  flames.  Such 
fire  traps  ought  to  be  rigidly  prohibited  in  the  future  by  law, 
and  punishment  should  be  severe  for  the  man  who  evades  it. 

One  hundred  of  the  Salem  leading  business  men  met  June 
29th  at  the  Salem  City  Hall  and  discussed  plans  for  rebuild¬ 
ing.  C.  H.  Blackall,  a  Boston  architect,  explained  modern 
methods  of  fireproof  construction  and  declared  that  in  the  long 
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smoke  blind  Salem  firemen  were  all  that  stood  between  the 
business  portion  of  Salem  and  the  onward  rush  of  the  flames 
when  all  Salem  seemed  doomed  Thursday  night.  The  thin 
brick  wall  crackled  and  crumbled  as  the  roaring  flames 
hurled  themselves  upon  it.  Brick  and  mortar  dropped  here 
and  there  from  its  top.  It  was  not  alive  and  could  but  hold 
its  solid  front  in  the  work  of  saving  the  heart  of  Salem  with 
its  scores  of  treasured  landmarks.  The  brick  wall  was  that 
which  divided  the  Bane  coal  wharf  at  183  Derby  street.” 

The  fire  burned  in  a  semicircular  path,  originally  driven 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  foot  of  Gallows  Hill,  the 
place  w'here  witches  were  hanged  two  and  one-half  centuries 
ago,  it  spread  to  South  Salem  and  then  changed  its  course 
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Snap  Shot  of  a  Falling  Frame  Structure. 


and  crept  steadily  in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  Town 
House  Square  the  center  of  the  city’s  retail  business  life. 

Luckily  all  the  famous  historic  and  literary  landmarks 
escaped  damage,  including  the  Peabody  Museum,  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  Old  Custom  House  where  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  did 
much  of  his  literary  work  and  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables 
made  famous  by  the  novelist.  A  heavy  rain  set  in  Saturday 
that  did  a  great  deal  to  smother  the  fire  after  it  w'as  well  in 
hand. 

Sunday  following  the  fire,  crude  altars  were  built  in  vari¬ 
ous  places  and  thousands  of  refugees  knelt  in  the  charred  re¬ 
mains  of  their  former  homes  and  prayed  with  their  several 
pastors.  The  territory  visited  by  the  fire  was  desolate  looking, 


The  California  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  California  with  a  stock  capital  of 
$200,000.  The  corporation  is  in  possession  of  a  formula  tor 
making  sanitary  ware,  discovered  by  George  Bleistein,  who 
sold  it  to  the  company  for  $40,000  of  common  stock.  The  com¬ 
pany  plans  to  erect  a  factory  in  Concord,  Cal.,  if  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  that  town  will  purchase  stock  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000.  Charles  Pomeroy,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  representing  the 
company,  has  put  the  proposition  before  the  citizens’  com¬ 
mittee,  who  are  investigating  this  plan.  According  to  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  the  cost  of  the  plant  would  be  $40,000,  and  at  least 
eighty  men  would  be  employed  with  a  weekly  pay-roll  of 

$3,000. 
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run  it  is  far  cheaper  to  build  fireproof  buildings  than  those  of 
wood. 

The  Salem  city  council  met  and  voted  that  all  new  build¬ 
ings  that  may  be  erected  in  the  future  must  have  roofs  of 
fireproof  material  and  recommended  that  all  structures  as 
far  as  possible  be  of  fireproof  construction.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  new  Salem  will  be  more  substantial  in  character  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  wooden  construction.  Burned  clay 
products  will  play  an  important  part  for  there  is  no  question 
as  to  its  superiority.  Burned  clay  products  are  fireproof,  time 
proof  and  give  the  beauty  no  other  material  can. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAY  WORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Query:  Our  burner,  using  down-draft  kilns,  at  times  gives 
us  poor,  even  bad,  results,  and  his  plea  is  that  kilns  do  not  al¬ 
ways  work  right.  What  steps  would  you  advise  us  to  take 
for  better  control  of  the  situation? 

Answer:  In  a  way,  your  burner  is  right,  for  successful 
burning  is  dependent  upon  so  many  different  things,  some  of 
them  being  the  air  condition,  such  as  its  temperature,  pres¬ 
sure,  humidity,  direction  and  velocity  of  its  movements,  type 
and  grade  of  coal,  the  height  of  stack,  mode  of  setting,  etc., 
the  functions,  or  rather  actions  and  reactions,  of  which  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  burners,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
adopt  remedies  for  existing  bad  conditions.  An  old-time 
burner,  by  his  experience,  may  guess — bear  in  mind  I  say 
guess — at  the  probable  results  he  will  obtain  in  doing  certain 
things  when  certain  conditions  arise. 

Two  main  things  that  lead  to  success  in  any  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  are:  First,  eliminate  all  guesswork;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  give  your  employes  the  proper  tools  to  work  with.  For 
your  burner,  do  not  simply  give  him  coal  shovels,  picks,  pok¬ 
ers,  bars,  wheelbarrows  or  other  such  everyday  tools, 
but  rather  such  tools  as  barometer,  pyrometer,  thermometer, 
cones,  draft  gauges,  etc.  Your  burner  may  tell  you  he  doesn’t 
understand  the  working  of  such  things  or  instruments.  Grant 
all,  that,  but  what  of  it?  The  sailor  watches  the  barometer, 
and  when  it  drops  very  fast  or  very  low,  he  knows  that 
there  will  be  atmospheric  disturbances;  but  he  does  not  care 
about,  or  possibly  know,  why  the  barometer  works.  The 
steersman  knows  how  to  steer  his  vessel  by  the  compass,  but 
does  not  worry  his  head  why  the  compass  needle  has  certain 
movements.  For  the  everyday  kind  of  a  burner  it  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  fill  his  head  full  of  chemical  formulae 
of  fuel,  its  combustion,  its  products  under  proper  or  improper 
conditions,  expansion  of  its  obtained  gases,  resultant  draft, 
etc.,  or  rather  as  an  old-time  burner  once  was  heard  to  say: 

“I  am  too  old  to  put  all  that  highfaluting  stuff  into  my  head. 
W'  hat  I  need  and  want  is  to  have  some  instruments,  from 
which  I  can  obtain,  readily  and  easily,  an  accurate  record 
of  what  my  kilns  are  doing,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  I  can 
soon  find  out  what  are  the  proper  burning  conditions  for  each 
and  every  individual  kiln.” 

His  further  arguments  were:  “Do  you  expect  a  boiler 
fireman  to  make  good  without  a  pressure  gauge,  water  col¬ 
umn,  etc.?  Indeed  you  could  not  and  would  not  expect  him 
to  fire  his  boilers  thus.  Where  would  the  navy  be  without  the 
range-finder?  Or  the  astronomer  without  his  telescope?  Or 
the  physician  without  his  fever  thermometer?  And  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  \  et,  here  I  am,  without  anything  to  give  me  re¬ 
liable  information,  nothing  but  my  past  experiences,  or  rather 
what  I  remember  thereof,  to  guide  my  judgment.  I  do  not 
care  how  or  why  the  instruments  operate  or  act  to  furnish 
certain  readings;  all  I  want  are  the  readings.  I  feel  that  my 
employer  is  doing  me  a  rank  injustice  and  himself  financial 
harm  in  failing  to  supply  the  necessary  tools  or  instruments. 

I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  or  know  how,  and  it  is  unreasonable 
to  ask  any  more  from  me  under  existing  conditions.  Yes,  and 
there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  right  now,  and  that 
is:  You  writer  fellows  generally  write  about  what  the  bosses 
say,  and  it  is  no  more  than  right  or  just  that  the  workingman 
should  have  his  say-so  as  well.” 

This  monologue  can  be  termed  a  classic  in  its  way,  simply 
because  it  covers  the  ground  acceptably  and  thoroughly,  and 
besides  it  is  true  in  a  great  many  cases,  that  proper  tools  are 
not  furnished. 

The  writer  designed  a  draft  gauge  over  twenty-five  years 
ago  for  a  clayworking  concern,  and  this  style  draft  gauge 
is  in  use  yet  by  the  same  concern.  Yet  not  a  single  other 


concern  in  that  same  city  uses  any  draft  gauge,  leaving  their 
burners  without  this  appliance;  and  then,  the  manufacturers 
are  surprised  that  they  do  not  obtain  good  results  regularly. 
As  an  instance  of  the  utility  of  the  draft  gauge,  the  following 
fact  is  quoted: 

A  concern  had  a  peculiar  clay  and  was  desirous  of  making 
a  distinctive  colored  product,  in  which  they  sometimes  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  at  times  the  product  was  a  failure;  so  the  yard 
was  stocked  up  with  off-colored,  unsaleable  brick.  To  sys¬ 
tematize  the  burning,  use  was  made  of  a  reliable  draft  gauge, 
having  three  points  of  contact  with  the  down-draft  kiln — one 
on  line  with  the  top  of  the  fire  bag,  the  second  one,  in  the  cas¬ 
ing  about  fourteen  brick  high  from  the  kiln  floor  and  the  third 
one  at  the  entry  from  the  kiln  main  bottom  flue  to  the  stack. 
The  +  sign  signifying  draft;  the  —  sign  standing  for  back 
pressure;  the  degree  of  draft  was  read  on  an  arbitrary  scale. 
Investigation  proved  that  kilns  burned  in  a  certain  manner 
always  gave  good  results,  that  is,  with  the  following  draft 
readings  taken  hourly,  but  here  shown  only  in  each  twelve 
hours,  each  twelve-hour  shift  being  termed  a  watch,  and  this 
part  of  the  readings  is  as  follows: 


Watch 

No.  1  Draft 

No.  2  Draft 

No.  3  Draft 

1— 

+  5° 

+12 

+  y2 

4 

+  6 

+12 

+  y2 

8 

+  7 

+12 

+  % 

12 

—  8% 

+  9 

+  % 

16 

—  9% 

+  7% 

+iy2 

18 

—10% 

+  5% 

+2 

It  will  be  noticed  that  between  the  8th  and  12th  watches 
there  is  variance  of  15%°  draft,  which  was  suddenly  created 
by  dropping  the  damper  so  far  down  that  the  reading  was 
changed  from  +7  to  — Sy2°,  and  it  was  found  that  unless 
such  a  change  was  made  in  the  kiln  draft  it  was  impossible  to 
produce  the  desired  color  of  the  vitrified  ware. 

This  abstract  should  serve  to  show  to  the  unprejudiced 
mind  how  futile  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  obtain  uniform 
results  for  this  specific  ware  without  the  necessary  control- 
ing  equipment,  yet  it  is  being  attempted  right  along.  As  a 
specimen  of  antiquated  methods,  it  is  here  stated  that 
among,  say  twenty-five,  brick  plants  located  in  a  certain  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  country,  only  one  concern  uses  draft  gauges,  and 
the  other  twenty-four  plants  are  wondering  why  they  do  not 
get  results  or  more  uniform  burns. 

Another  concern  was  advised  a  year  ago  to  tabulate  draft 
records  of  their  various  kilns,  so  as  to  have  instructive  data 
on  hand.  The  burner  and  superintendent  ridiculed  the  idea, 
and  the  plant  never  was  equipped  with  draft  gauges.  At  this 
time  the  superintendent  and  burner  are  no  longer  there,  and 
as  no  burning  controlling  records  exist,  it  follows  that  the 
plant  has  to  go  through  the  whole  trial  of  a  determining  and 
investigation  burning  campaign  again. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  concern  using  a  large  number  of 
round  down-draft  kilns,  each  kiln  being  equipped  with  a  draft 
gauge,  have  developed  a  burning  plan  for  each  individual 
kiln,  based  on  past  performances,  accurate  records  of  which 
were  kept,  whereby  any  man  on  the  plant  can  and  does  obtain 
good  results  by  following  a  chart  or  list,  which  gives  him  the 
draft,  time  of  firing  and  quantity  of  fuel  to  be  fired  at  each 
time.  This  concern  has  uniformly  good  results,  and  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  any  other  brickmaker  should  not 
be  able  to  work  out  his  salvation  in  this  same  way,  in  being 
able  to  offer  his  burning  gang  a  simple  method  of  avoiding 
the  perplexities  and  difficulties  of  a  burning  plan  controlled 
only  by  the  individual  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  boss 
burner. 

A  barometer  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  as  the  changes  on 
the  face  or  dial  afford  ready  means  for  reading  changes  in 
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air  pressures,  which  at  times  may  have  a  very  serious  effect 
on  the  draft,  in  that  it  is  well  known  that  draft  is  the  move¬ 
ment  created  by  the  colder  outside  air  forcing  or  pressing 
the  hot- air  in  the  kiln  or  stack  into  the  open  air.  This  air 
action  is  clearly  proven  by  the  fact  that  in  winter  time  the 
stack  draft  is  stronger  than  in  summer  time,  and  it  some¬ 
times  occurs  that  kilns  that  operate  successfully  in  winter 
are  failures  in  summer  time.  From  the  last  statement  it  can 
be  seen  that  a  thermometer  may  be  a  valuable  aid  to  barom¬ 
eter  readings. 

A  very  good  plan  is  to  furnish  to  your  burner  draft  gauges, 
barometer  and  thermometer.  Instruct  him  in  the  use  of  these 
instruments,  which  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  to  keep  an 
hourly  record  is  not  difficult.  In  the  beginning,  let  him  burn 
off  his  kilns  as  his  past  experience  tells  him  is  best,  at  the 
same  time  keep  accurate  records  of  his  data  and  burning  re¬ 
sults.  It  will  be  only  a  short  time  until  he  ascertains  the 
best  draft,  method  of  firing,  time  periods  oi  same  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  kiln  and  thereafter  he  will  have  easy  work  in  getting 
good  results.  He  can  also  find  out  whenever  the  setting  gang 
hands  him  something  by  too  tight  or  too  open  setting.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  burner  is  in  a  position  to 
handle  his  part  of  the  making  intelligently,  and  when  things 
do  not  turn  out  all  O.  K.,  then  he  has  his  records  to  stand 
upon  for  a  good  defense,  and  thus  ward  off  blame,  of  which  he 
is  entirely  innocent. 

Cones  are  a  very  useful  addition  to  a  kiln  burning  equip¬ 
ment,  and  are  quite  cheap.  The  writer  used  three  cones  on 
a  slab,  placed  behind  each  other;  but  not  in  a  straight  line, 
as  in  such  a  case  no  good  view  can  be  had  of  all  cones  at  the 
same  time,  but  rather  in  a  staggered  form,  so  that  the  melting 
of  the  cones  can  readily  be  seen  at  any  time.  Looking  into 
kiln,  the  first  one  seen  is  what  the  writer  terms  the  indicating 
cone,  and  indicates  that  the  temperature  is  approaching  the 
desired  point;  the  second  cone  is  termed  the  record  cone  and 
its  melting  down  shows  the  propel-  temperature;  and  the 
third,  or  last,  one  is  termed  the  danger  cone,  and  its  melting 
down  indicates  a  higher  heat  than  required.  On  its  incipient 
fusion,  the  burner  can  check  the  heat  and  hold  it  down. 

The  cone-burning  system  is  of  especial  value  for  the  lower 
courses  in  the  kiln.  Of  course,  the  melting  down  of  the  cones 
shows  that  a  certain  heat  has  been  reached,  but  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  how-  much  higher  the  temperature  had  been. 
For  reading  temperatures  at  all  times  a  good  electrical  py¬ 
rometer  is  the  writer’s  favorite  thermometer  or  instrument. 
But  as  they  are  very  costly,  multiple  wiring  should  be  re¬ 
sorted  to. 

One  very  good  feature  about  the  cones  is,  that  they  give 
a  silent  record  of  temperatures  of  the  kilns,  especially  so  as 
regards  under-burned  ware.  Cones  are  also  very  useful  for 
determining  the  color  the  brick  will  burn  to  at  certain  heats; 
by  placing  cones  in  series  at  various  locations  in  the  kiln, 
the  melted-down  cones  on  the  brick  will  give  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  these  brick  have  been  burned.  It  is  rather  for¬ 
tunate  for  our  brickmakers  that  the  standard  cones,  made 
by  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  are  equally  as  good  as  the  imported 
“Seger”  cones,  and  I  am  sure  that  Professor  Orton  will  gladly 
furnish  literature  as  regards  to  the  value,  use  and  cost  of 
his  standard  cones,  to  anyone  w-ho  is  interested. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  pyrometers  or  heat 
measurers,  but  their  cost  is  practically  prohibitive  for  the 
smaller  clayworking  plant;  hence,  it  is  here  emphasized: 
Use  cones  and  thus  keep  a  record  of  what  you  have  been 
doing. 

Last,  but  not  least,  a  great  many  brick  plants  do  not  real¬ 
ize  that  they  are  hiring  brains  and  not  muscle  when  they  are 
using  a  burner’s  service.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  w-hy  do 
burners  have  to  help  clinkering  and  clean  out  fireboxes?  This 
class  of  work  is  one  of  muscle  and  not  brains.  I  have  seen 
burners  so  completely  exhausted  after  cleaning  a  battery  of 
kilns  that  they  were  physically  unable  to  follow  up  the  new 
firing  and  patch  up  the  fires.  It  would  not  cost  much  to  put 


in  an  extra  man  to  help  clinker  and  keep  the  burner  in  good 
condition  to  use  his  brains.  Yet  such  short-sighted  policy  is 
applied  every  day,  the  proprietors  never  realizing  that  the 
burner  puts  the  finishing  touch  on  the  ware,  and  if  he  falls 
down,  all  the  good  work  done  before  comes  to  naught. 

The  best  thing,  apparently,  for  you  to  do  is  to  furnish 
your  burner  with  the  necessary  equipment,  instruct  him  in  the 
use  thereof  and  make  him  keep  records  in  duplicate,  one  rec¬ 
ord  for  himself  and  the  other  record  for  the  company. 

With  absolutely  correct  records,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  follow  up  the  burning  operation  of  any  and  all  in¬ 
dividual  kilns  and  put  the  blame  or  credit  where  it  belongs. 
For  this  purpose  the  records  are  of  value  to  both  employer 
and  employe,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  memory  is  a 
tricky  and  dangerous  servant,  w'hereas  correct  records  are 
truthful  and  reliable. 


SOCIETY  ADVOCATING  FIRE  ELIMINATION. 


AX  ORGANIZATION,  the  purpose  of  which  is  indicated 
in  the  title  as  given  above,  wras  recently  formed  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  object  of  the  association  is  most 
commendable,  that  of  educating  the  people  of  this  country  in 
the  sane  and  safe  methods  of  building,  and  in  that  way  elimi¬ 
nate  the  enormous  fire  waste  which  results  from  the  use  of 
inflammable  material  in  homes  and  other  moderate  cost  struc¬ 
tures.  Our  annual  fire  waste  is  little  short  of  disgraceful,  and 
if  the  new  organization,  whose  initials  spell  SAFE,  can  bring 
the  well-to-do  people  of  this  country  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  immense  loss  which  results  from  shoddy  building,  it  will 
accomplish  great  good  and  entitle  its  officers  to  a  niche  in  the 
hall  of  fame.  For  the  time  being  the  organization  will  devote 
itself  largely  to  local  work,  Cleveland  being  greatly  in  need 
of  reform  along  that  line.  Referring  to  this  subject,  the 
"Ohio  Architect,”  in  a  recent  issue,  says: 

“Probably  not  a  man  lives  who  will  dispute  the  advantages 
claimed  for  the  house  of  brick  or  stucco,  except  his  motive 
is  of  the  most  selfish  kind.  Everybody  knows  that  it  is  more 
permanent,  a  better  investment  and  a  cheaper  home  to  live 
in  and  maintain.  Why  don’t  they  build  that  kind  of  homes? 
“They  cost  too  much.  That’s  the  usual  excuse. 

“We  maintain  that  people  only  think  they  cost  too  much — 
that  the  actual  difference  between  a  house  with  walls  of  brick 
or  tile  and  stucco  and  one  built  of  frame  is  so  small  that 
every  dollar  of  the  first  cost  is  saved  in  the  economy  of  up¬ 
keep  in  the  first  eight  or  ten  years.  Thereafter  the  perma¬ 
nent  home  saves  something  for  its  owner  every  year. 

“The  ‘SAFE’  is  organized  to  teach  the  prospective  home 
builder  this  lesson.  The  Cleveland  home  builder,  we  believe, 
needs  it  more  than  do  the  people  of  any  other  city  in  the 
w'orld.  Even  Detroit  uses  double  the  quantity  of  brick  each 
year  that  Cleveland  uses.  Chicago,  New  York — and  that  is 
the  company  Cleveland  is  destined  to  travel  in  in  the  future — 
include  practically  the  entire  city  in  their  fire  limits  and  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  frame  construction.  Cleveland  has  not  kept 
pace  in  this  regard,  and  its  building  code  classifies  as  ‘rural 
the  section  of  the  city  that  holds  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  its 
inhabitants.  Little  more  han  the  actual  downtown  business 
section  is  included  in  its  fire  limits.  Anywhere  else  in  the 
city  a  home  may  be  built  with  no  more  regard  for  the  fire 
hazard  than  would  be  exercised  in  any  country  village. 

“The  advantages  of  the  home  of  brick  or  stucco  are  too 
well  known  to  need  repeating.  The  artistic  qualities  and  the 
economies  are  important,  but  the  safety  of  the  city  is  the 
essential  thing.  And  Cleveland  will  be  secure  against  a  great 
conflagration  only  as  it  builds  safely.” 

When  once  well  under  way  at  Cleveland,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  officers  of  the  S.  A.  F.  E.  to  extend  its  operations  to 
other  cities  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  to  be  ardently 
hoped  this  may  be  done  in  the  immediate  future,  for  it  is  a 
work  that  is  greatly  needed  and  of  vast  importance  to  the 
property  owners  of  the  country. 

Readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  who  are  interested  and  de¬ 
sire  the  literature  of  the  society  can  obtain  same  by  address¬ 
ing  the  secretary,  Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  Leader-News  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

EXCELLENT  PRESS  BRICK  MADE  AT  NEWBERN,  ILL 

Jersey  Clay  Products  Company  Turning  Out  a  Splendid  Ware 
Which  Finds  a  Ready  Market. 


A  MOST  INTERESTING  press  brick  plant  is  located  at 
Newbern,  Ill.,  on  the  C.,  P.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Alton,  Ill.  This  plant,  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Jersey  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Newbern,  Ill.,  was 
erected  twenty-two  years  ago,  but  has  been  under  the  present 
management  about  two  years.  The  quality  of  brick  made 
there  now  compares  favorably  with  the  best  press  brick  man¬ 
ufactured  today.  The  plant  is  operated  the  year  around,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  month  of  January,  at  which  time  a  general  over¬ 
hauling  is  made. 

The  raw  material  is  supplied  from  a  20-acre  tract  of  sur¬ 
face  clay,  averaging  10  feet  in  depth.  The  material  is  gath¬ 
ered  in  clay  gatherers,  which  take  the  clay  from  bank  to 
plant,  where  it  is  ground  in  a  cage  pulverizer,  one  cage  sta¬ 
tionary  and  one  revolving.  From  the  pulverizer  the  clay  is 


Jersey  Clay  Products  Co.’s  Plant,  Newbern,  Ill. 


elevated  to  a  Raymond  piano  wire  screen,  from  whence  it 
drops  by  gravity  to  storage  bins  above  two  presses,  one  a 
four-mold  Grath  Peerless  and  the  other  a  two-mold  Grath 
Giant,  both  manufactured  by  the  Illinois  Supply  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  About  22,000  high-class  press 
brick  are  made  daily  on  the  former,  while  the  latter  turns 
out  on  an  average  about  10,000  a  day.  The  green  brick 
measure  8^x414x2%  inches.  The  brick  are  taken  from  the 
press,  placed  on  brick  trucks  and  taken  to  the  kiln,  where  the 
brick  are  set  thirty-five  high.  In  one  of  the  accompanying 
pictures  you  will  note  how  perfectly  these  brick  are  set.  The 
brick  are  dried  by  an  exhaust  fan,  located  in  the  rear  of  kilns, 
in  five  or  six  days.  Coal  is  used  as  fuel.  It  takes  seven  days 
to  finish  the  burn.  There  are  five  kilns,  two  of  185,000  capac¬ 
ity,  two  of  165,000  capacity  and  one  of  130,000  capacity.  The 
brick  are  taken  from  the  kilns  to  cars  or  storage  shed  on 
brick  barrows.  The  company  has  no  competition  with  sand- 
lime  brick  or  cement  blocks  or  other  cement  products,  and 
secures  $10  per  thousand  for  their  common  red  face  brick, 
$8.25  for  the  hard,  and  $6.50  for  the  salmon  in  St.  Louis. 
They  are  shipping  brick  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa;  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  to  points  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Tennessee.  The  general  market  is  points  throughout  the 
state  of  Illinois.  In  addition  to  common  red  brick,  highest 
grade  red  stock,  also  red  and  chocolate  granite  brick,  dre 
made.  All  brick  sold  outside  of  St.  Louis  are  sold  f.  o.  b. 
works,  and  bring  from  $7  to  $12  f.  o.  b.  plant. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows:  President  and 
treasurer,  W.  P.  Grath;  vice-president,  A.  Grath;  secretary, 


H.  Drier;  general  manager,  W.  P.  Grath;  superintendent,  B. 
Chappel. 

In  a  recent  communication  received  from  W.  P.  Grath, 
general  manager,  we  were  informed  that  the  surface  clay 
used  on  this  plant  requires  an  unusually  heavy  pressure  in 
the  pressing.  The  presses  used,  he  states,  are  the  most 
modern  brick  presses  invented,  and  have  certainly  proven 
wonderful  for  the  work,  for  better  brick  are  being  made  at 
■this  plant  than  ever  before  and  in  a  much  greater  quantity. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NOTES  FROM  DIXIE  LAND. 


HE  BRICK  BUSINESS  in  Tennessee,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  southeast  Missouri,  Mississippi  and  other 
points  visited  by  your  correspondent,  is  rea¬ 
sonably  active,  compared  with  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Varied  and  numerous  construction 
work  is  calling  for  brick,  terra  cotta,  slate, 
tile  and  similar  products. 

Quite  a  good  deal  of  sewer  pipe  work  is  being  done  by  the 
larger  municipalities,  such  as  Memphis,  Little  Rock,  Jackson, 
Miss.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  and  a 
liberal  amount  of  work  on  the  low  farm  districts  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  St.  Francis  and  Tennessee  rivers. 

Hiram  Langford,  proprietor  of  the  brickyards  at  Searcy, 
Ark.,  has  just  started  burning  a  kiln  of  160,000  brick,  and 
within  the  next  few  days  will  begin  burning  another  contain¬ 
ing  500,000  brick,  which  will  be  used  in  the  new  Rock  Island 
freight  and  passenger  station  and  the  postoffice  now  being 


A  Kiln  of  Perfectly  Set  Pressed  Brick. 


built.  The  board  of  trustees  of  Galloway  College,  in  Searcy, 
has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $60,000  for  an  administra¬ 
tion  building  and  science  hall. 

Contracts  have  been  let  at  Lake  Charles,  La.,  by  Kelly, 
Weber  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers,  for  a  brick  warehouse,  and  by 
the  Houston  Ice  and  Brewing  Co.  for  a  two-story  building. 
The  cost  will  aggregate  $30,000. 

The  Jackson  Builders’  Exchange,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  has  been 
organized  at  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers’  Association 
rooms.  John  Cockrill  was  named  president. 

The  contract  for  rebuilding  the  Henderson-Brown  College, 
v  hich  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  February,  has  been  awarded 
to  A.  O.  Campbell,  of  Little  Rock.  Mr.  Campbell  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  Pulaski  county  court  house,  in  Little  Rock,  and  was 
the  successful  bidder  among  half  a  dozen  contractors.  Work 
on  the  administration  building  has  begun.  The  dimensions  of 
same  are  166x166  feet  and  three  stories  high.  The  material 
to  be  used  is  red  brick.  Mr.  Campbell  has  the  contract  for  a 
large  public  school  building  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  which 
will  be  completed  by  September. 

The  South  Memphis  Brick  Co.,  at  504  Goodwyn  Institute, 
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Memphis,  have  a  considerable  number  of  brick  contracts  on 
hand.  They  find  the  first  part  of  1914  in  Memphis  averaging 
up  well  with  last  season. 

The  contract  for  building  two  annexes  to  the  Conway  pub¬ 
lic  school,  of  Conway,  Ark.,  has  been  let  to  Courtney  &  Adams, 
of  that  town.  The  buildings  will  be  of  brick. 

Some  time  this  autumn  the  American  Trust  and  Banking 
Co.,  of  Chattanooga,  will  move  into  a  handsome  new  home  on 
the  east  side  of  Market  street,  next  door  to  the  Palm  Drug  Co. 
The  contract  for  the  work  has  been  awarded  to  Joseph  M. 
Walker.  Chas.  E.  Bearden,  the  designing  architect,  has 
planned  an  attractive  terra  cotta  portal  for  the  front  of  the 
proposed  new  banking  home.  Many  interior  changes  will  be 
made.  The  remodeling  work  will  cost  about  $30,000. 

The  Acme  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  1342  S.  W.  Life  Building, 
Dallas,  and  1042  First  National  Building,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
are  handling  the  line  of  brick  manufactured  at  Denton  and 
Millsap,  that  State,  both  for  interior  purposes,  such  as  man¬ 
tels,  and  exteriors.  They  have  had  a  satisfactory  season. 

The  South  Memphis  Brick  Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  suffered 
a  fire  loss  on  the  night  of  July  1,  amounting  to  about  $8,000. 
The  loss  is  said  to  have  been  covered  by  insurance.  Although 
the  plant  is  located  in  South  Memphis  and  beyond  the  city 
limits,  equipment  was  rushed  to  the  fire  and  was  so  well  used 
that  a  portion  of  the  light  building,  in  which  the  fire  began, 
was  saved  and  the  main  plant  escaped  all  damage.  The  loss 
was  in  the  drying  department.  The  falling  of  the  huge  metal 
smokestack  could  be  seen  for  a  great  distance. 

Plans  for  a  modern  church  at  Trenton,  Tenn.,  have  been 
drawn  by  H.  T.  McGee,  Memphis  architect.  The  cost  will  be 
$18,000.  The  church  will  be  of  brick  and  stone,  with  tile  roof, 
steam  heat  and  electric  lights. 

The  Fulton  county  court  house  contract,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is 
one  of  the  big  jobs  of  the  season  under  way.  About  $1,000,000 
has  already  been  expended.  The  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.  has 
the  contract  for  the  terra  cotta  work. 

One  of  the  notable  buildings  just  finished  at  Chattanooga 
is  the  Hardwick-Hogshead  apartment  house.  The  Wesco  Com¬ 
pany,  of  that  city,  furnished  all  of  the  ceramic  tile  floors,  as 
well  as  the  Welsh  quarries  tile  used  in  the  flooring  of  the  roof 
garden  and  porches.  The  red  tile  flooring,  which  appropri¬ 
ately  sets  off  the  style  of  the  pagoda  roof  garden,  is  an  im¬ 
ported  product  from  Wales.  This  is  set  in  black  mortar,  joint 
etching  the  little  squares.  In  the  fifty  bathrooms  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  building  there  is  approximately  8,000  square  feet  of  small 
white  tile  used.  The  Gager  Lime  Co.  furnished  the  lime;  five 
carloads  were  used  in  furnishing  the  plaster.  DIXIE. 


THE  WORKERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


There  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  Washington  some  interesting  figures  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Census  of  those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
in  the  United  States. 

These  figures  show  a  total  of  38,167,336  of  what  is  termed 
gainful  workers  in  the  United  States,  "which  was  41.5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population.  This  includes  workers  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes.  Of  men  and  boys,  there  were  a  little 
over  30,000,000  engaged  in  gainful  operations,  according  to 
the  census  figures  of  1910. 

Of  the  male  workers,  who  they  are  and  what  they  are,  as 
to  race,  color  and  nationality,  the  census  figures  give  the 


following: 

Gainfully  occupied  males  in  the  U.  S . . .  30,091,564 

Native  whites  of  native  parentage .  14,855,825 

Native  whites,  foreign  and  mixed  parentage .  5,285,811 

Foreign  born  whites .  6,588,711 

Negroes  .  3,198,554 

Indians,  Chinamen  and  Japanese .  182,663 


Of  the  gainful  workers  practically  one-third  are  engaged 
in  agriculture,  forestry,  animal  husbandry,  and  something 
more  than  one-fourth  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  me¬ 
chanical  industries.  These  two  general  divisions  include  over 
three-fifths  of  all  gainful  workers.  The  remainder  are  dis¬ 


tributed  among  seven  large  classes  of  occupation — mining, 
transportation,  trade,  public  service,  professional  service,  do¬ 
mestic  and  special  service  and  clerical  occupation.  No  one 
class  of  these  seven  furnishes  employment  to  as  much  as  10 
per  cent,  of  all  the  gainful  workers,  from  all  of  which  it  is 
easy  to  deduce  that  the  great  occupation  in  this  country  is 
that  of  farming  and  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in¬ 
dustries. 

Another  feature  of  the  report  that  may  seem  surprising  is 
the  limited  number  of  negroes,  Indians,  Chinamen  and  Japa¬ 
nese  engaged  as  employes.  These  really  make  up  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  insignificant  item  in  our  industrial  life,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  help  of  this  kind 
is  essential  in  certain  parts  of  the  country. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Workek. 

NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 


UILDING  OPERATIONS  in  and  about  New 
York  are  quite  as  active  as  was  anticipated 
some  months  ago,  though  general  business 
was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  great  Claf- 
lin  failure.  The  fact  that  banks  are  com¬ 
ing  to  the  rescue  of  the  concern  has  done 
much  to  steady  the  busines  situation  and 
New  York  will  really  suffer  but  little. 

If  building  operations  were  governed  by  the  business  con¬ 
ditions  which  prevail  today  not  much  would  be  done,  but 
most  of  the  contracts  were  made  long  ago  and  must  be  ful¬ 
filled,  consequently  New  York  will  be  tided  over  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  appear  to  surround  some  interests  and  the  great 
structures  will  go  right  on  regardless  of  any  difficulty  which 
may  develop. 

The  Bronx  is  to  have  its  first  skyscraper.  A  ten-story 
apartment  building  will  go  up  on  a  flat-iron  plat  facing  Tre- 
mont  avenue.  To  be  sure  ten  stories  is  not  high,  as  New 
York  buildings  go,  but  it  is  high  for  the  Bronx  and  will  be¬ 
come  a  landmark  as  soon  as  it  is  finished.  The  frame  is  to 
be  of  steel  and  iron,  with  fire-proofing  walls  and  floors,  the 
first  three  stories  stone  and  the  rest  face  brick,  with  terra 
cotta  trim. 

It  might  be  added  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  development  of  this  style  of  building  which  is  promised 
for  the  Bronx  section  of  New  York  during  the  next  few  years. 

Hudson  river  brick  plants  are  going  a  little  slow  in  produc¬ 
tion  this  year,  the  conditions  governing  general  business 
scarcely  warranting  pushing  them  to  the  limit.  Labor  is 
scarce  and  high  and  the  price  of  the  finished  product  is  below 
what  it  was  last  year  at  the  same  time.  However,  with  miles 
of  new  subways  under  construction,  and  many  new  buildings 
already  under  contract  the  prospect  for  improvement  is 
promising. 

New  York  is  still  complaining  about  the  pavements,  and 
still  the  officials  are  putting  down  material  that  does  not 
stand  the  wear — asphalt,  wood  block,  and  what  not.  Up  the 
state.  Governor  Martin  H.  Glynn  is  urging  forward  the  work 
of  getting  the  new  state  plant  ready  to  make  paving  brick,  the 
product  of  which  is  to  be  used  on  the  state  roads.  To  be  sure 
brick  men  would  rather  sell  the  brick  to  the  state,  and  thus 
be  sure  that  the  quality  is  right,  but  after  all,  the  really  large 
factor  in  the  matter  is  that  the  greatest  state  in  the  Union  is 
to  use  brick  on  its  state  roads.  How  they  are  made  is  not  so 
important  at  this  junction  as  the  fact  that  brick  will  be  used. 
Brick  men  will  find  this  the  feature  of  the  proposition  and 
when  once  the  work  is  begun  other  states  will  see  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  brick  and  gradually  permanent  roads  will  be  con¬ 
structed.  The  benefit  to  the  paving  brick  industry  comes  in 
the  far  distant  future,  not  right  now. 

The  South  Ferry  Realty  Company,  of  which  William  H. 
Chusboro  is  president,  will  erect  at  the  corner  of  State  and 
Whitehall  streets,  a  twelve-story  building.  The  architects 
are  Starrett  &  Van  Vleck,  and  the  contractors  are  the  Thomp- 
son-Starrett  Company.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Italian  Re¬ 
naissance  style.  The  three  lower  stories  to  be  of  granite 
and  the  remainder  light  face  brick,  with  terra  cotta  trim. 

A.  L.  B. 
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Brick  Output  In  Denmark  For  1913 — The  brickmaking  in 
Denmark  in  1913  was  better  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
the  total  production  was  531,900,000  brick  against  494,200,000 
brick  in  1912.  There  were  376  brickyards  in  operation  during 
that  period,  and  the  brickyards  around  Copenhagen  produced 
the  greatest  part  of  these  brick.  Thirty-seven  yards  were  in 
operation  in  the  districts  of  Frederiksborg  and  Copenhagen 
and  their  output  was  116,200,000  brick  for  1913. — Lerindustrien 
No.  5,  1914. 


Kiln  With  Gas  Producer  Fireboxes — In  order  to  burn  vitri¬ 
fied  paving  brick  it  is  essential  that  the  heat  should  be  kept 
in  the  kiln  and  regulate  accordingly.  To  use  one  ton  of  coal 
per  1000  brick  is  too  much,  and  the  kiln  should  be  arranged  so 
that  the  fireboxes  are  gas  producers,  and  that  all  air  used  for 
combustion  must  work  on  the  recuperation  plan.  In  the  cut 
shown  herewith,  A  is  the  opening  for  filling  in  the  coal.  B  is 


the  fire  box  proper,  while  C  is  the  flashwall.  The  secondary 
air  for  combustion  is  taken  in  D  and  passed  through  the  flues 
E  first  and  then  rises  to  the  flues  F  and  comes  by  G  into  the 
fire  box  proper.  The  gases  of  combustion  pass  the  flashwall 
and  come  into  the  kiln,  and  pass  out  through  the  first  bottom 
flues  at  H.  This  flue  has  a  connection  with  flue  I  and  from 
this  flue  the  waste  gases  pass  to  flue  K  and  so  pass  on  to  the 
main  chimney  flue  L.  In  as  much  as  the  gases  are  hot  it  will 
heat  up  the  secondary  air  flues  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
secondary  air  will  be  about  as  hot  as  the  gases  of  combustion 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  fire  box,  and  in  that  way  complete 
combustion  will  be  the  result.  The  cost  of  changing  a  round 
kiln  from  an  ordinary  type  to  this  style  will  be  about  $800  and 
will  save  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  coal  used  formerly. — 
Tonind.  Z.  No.  6,  1914. 

The  Use  for  Broken  Brick  and  Tile — In  every  brickyard 
there  is  some  loss  in  burnt  brick,  hollow  tiles  or  drain  tiles. 
This  loss  is  usually  considered  worthless,  and  is  used  for  fill¬ 
ing  in  hollows  and  for  use  on  wagon  roads.  In  this  age  of 
making  use  of  the  by-products,  this  broken  burnt  clay  mate¬ 
rials  should  be  used  far  more  than  formerly,  and  good  use  can 
also  be  made  of  same  at  the  clayworking  plant.  These  broken 
materials  should  be  ground  fine  and  used  as  mixtures  for 
making  hollow  tile  and  thereby  counteract  the  tendency  of 
cracking  and  wrapping.  The  broken  brick  should  be  ground, 


also,  and,  mixed  with  regular  brickyard,  will  give  excellent 
brick  for  building  kilns  and  making  floor  brick.  Broken  and 
crushed  brick  are  also  excellent  for  making  concrete  in  place 
of  sand  and  gravel. — Deut.  Topf  &  Z.  Z.  No.  34,  1914. 


Ceramic  Industry  in  Switzerland — The  Swiss  population  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  foreign  countries  for  their  supplies  of 
ceramic  ware.  There  is  only  one  porcelain  and  one  stoneware 
plant  in  the  whole  country.  The  total  importation  in  1912  was 
nearly  two  million  and  a  half  francs.  Three-fifths  of  this  im¬ 
portation  was  accredited  to  Germany  and  one-fifth  to  France, 
while  the  remaining  one-fifth  was  divided  among  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  England,  Japan  and  Holland. — Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique 
No.  10,  1914. 


Testing  of  Fire  Brick — Prof.  M.  Gary  of  the  Imperial  Ger¬ 
man  Bureau  of  Testing  Materials,  has  prepared  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  article  regarding  the  testing  of  firebrick,  and  states 
that  fire  brick  can  be  tested  in  connection  with  nine  different 
points.  First,  the  chemical  composition.  Second,  for  outside 
finish  and  quality,  weight,  specific  gravity  and  hardness. 
Third,  its  behavior  after  repeated  heating  processes,  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction.  Fourth,  expansion  while  being  heated 
up.  Fifth,  ability  of  heat  transmission.  Sixth,  fusibility  com¬ 


pared  with  Seger  cones.  Seventh,  softening  and  change  of  tex¬ 
ture  under  heat  and  in  contact  with  other  materials.  Eighth, 
crushing  strength,  both  in  cold  and  under  heat  conditions. 
Ninth,  porosity  for  gas  conductivity.  The  article  is  illustrated 
with  fourteen  cuts  and  tables  and  show  the  following  cut  of 
an  electric  testing  kiln  used  at  the  Royal  Porcelain  Manufac¬ 
ture  in  Berlin. — Feuerungstechnik,  11  and  12,  1914. 


Brickmakers’  Course  at  Svedala— The  Ceramic  School  at 
Svedala  has  just  held  a  special  course  for  brickmakers,  which 
lasted  for  several  days.  The  brickmakers  are  getting  an  in¬ 
side  view  of  the  technical  part  of  the  clayworking  industry 
by  attending  these  courses,  and  this  gives  them  much  prac¬ 
tical  results. — Revue  de  Ceramique  No.  1,  1914. 


Fiftieth  Annual  Convention — The  annual  convention  of  the 
German  Association  of  Clay,  Cement  and  Lime  Manufacturers 
was  held  again  in  Berlin,  from  February  9  to  11  this  year. 
This  convention  was  the  fiftieth  annual  since  the  organization 
was  started.  As  president  was  elected  Mr.  Albert  March,  who 
is  a  large  terra  cotta  manufacturer  in  Charlottenburg.  There 
were  over  600  members  present,  and  the  technical  part  of  the 
program  will  be  reported  on  later. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  20,  1914. 
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MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


ESPITE  THE  FACT  that  there  has  been  a 
slight  falling  off  in  building  operations  about 
the  state,  Wisconsin  brick  plants  all  seem  to 
be  busy.  Stocks  were  unusually  low  in  most 
yards  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  as  sales 
last  year  attained  a  new  high  mark,  so  most 
manufacturers  have  not  had  any  trouble  in  disposing  of  their 
present  season’s  output.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  larger  percentage  of  brick  structures  going  up  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  the  larger  cities  about  the  state,  while  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  street  paving  going  on  all  over  Wisconsin. 

Figures  at  the  office  of  the  Milwaukee  building  inspector 
show  that  while  there  was  a  larger  number  of  permits  issued 
during  the  month  of  June,  the  total  building  investment 
showed  a  decided  falling  off.  Architects  and  contractors  say 
that  there  are  many  large  building  projects  being  held  over 
until  later  in  the  season  and  the  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the 
total  building  record  will  at  least  equal  that  of  a  year  ago. 
During  the  month  of  June  there  were  439  permits  issued  for 
structures  costing  $899,989,  as  compared  with  400  permits  and 
a  building  investment  of  $1,481,577  during  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1914  there 
were  2,156  permits  granted  for  buildings  to  cost  $5,681,870,- as 
against  2,084  permits  and  an  investment  of  $6,280,294  during 
the  same  period  in  1913.  The  Franzen  Investment  Company 
has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  $100,000  office,  sales 
and  factory  building,  to  be  erected  on  E.  Water  street,  be¬ 
tween  Buffalo  and  Chicago  streets.  The  structure  will  be  of 
brick,  concrete  and  steel  construction.  Bids  will  be  called  for 
within  a  few  days.  A  three-story  warehouse  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  costing  $75,000,  will  be  erected  by  the  Milamp  Realty 
Company,  on  Fourth  street,  between  Chestnut  and  Poplar 
streets. 

Wisconsin  brick  manufacturers  were  shocked  recently  to 
learn  of  the  tragic  death  of  Gottlieb  Gunther,  a  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  who  was  killed  when  a 
down  draft  kiln  collapsed,  burying  Mr.  Gunther  and  his 
nephew,  Felix  Gunther,  under  the  ruins.  Mr.  Gunther  was 
killed  instantly,  while  his  nephew  had  both  limbs  broken  and 
suffered  internal  injuries,  so  serious  that  his  recovery  is  a 
matter  of  doubt.  Several  workmen  at  the  plant  were  slightly 
injured.  An  iron  band  around  the  kiln  broke,  allowing  the 
material  to  fall  and  bury  the  men  within,  while  a  second  later 
the  whole  kiln  collapsed.  Mr.  Gunther,  who  was  president 
of  the  Gunther  &  Sons  East  Valley  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
of  Port  Washington,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  business 
men  of  that  city.  He  had  been  alderman  of  his  city,  trustee 
of  the  Lutheran  church  and  had  held  various  other  offices.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Gunther  settled  in  Port  Washington  in  1860  and 
built  up  a  large  industry.  He  was  66  years  old.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  widow,  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 

The  common  council  of  Evansville,  Wis.,  acting  according 
to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  recently  voted  unanimous¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  using  brick  to  pave  3,693.8  lineal  feet  on  Main 
street.  A  majority  of  signers  of  the  property  holders’  petition 
favored  brick  pavement,  as  this  type  of  pavement  has  given 
the  best  of  satisfaction  in  the  southern  Wisconsin  city. 

G.  Gmeiner,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Waupaca,  Wis.,  is 
said  to  be  contemplating  installing  about  $15,000  worth  of 
equipment  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  a  special  hard  type 
of  fireproof  brick,  different  from  the  usual  grade  of  brick 
turned  out  at  Waupaca.  This  will  mean  a  larger  working 
force  and  a  greatly  increased  output  at  the  Gmeiner  plant. 

Business  men  at  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  have  been  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  some  one  with  capital  and  a  little 
business  enterprise  should  engage  in  the  brick  manufacturing 
business  in  that  city.  There  were  formerly  two  brick  yards 
near  Chippewa  Falls,  but  they  were  abandoned  some  years 


ago  because  of  the  inability  to  get  side  tracks  to  the  yards. 
Several  large  structures  have  been  erected  at  Chippewa  Falls 
this  season  and  the  builders  had  to  go  to  Stanley,  Wis.,  for 
their  brick.  A.  BADGER. 


BUSY  DAYS  FOR  J.  D.  FATE  CO. 


IN  a  recent  communication  the  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  of  Plymouth, 
O.,  informed  us  that  their  trade  so  far  this  year  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  They  had  shipped  up  to  the  first  of  the 
present  month,  July,  as  much  machinery  as  they  shipped  last 
year  up  to  this  time  and  have  orders  on  hand  for  a  great  deal 
more  than  on  record  a  year  ago. 

They  have  been  running  ten  hours,  steady,  all  men  at 
work,  and  have  been  running  until  10  o’clock  in  some  of  their 
departments,  especially  in  the  table  department,  due  to  many 
urgent  orders  for  cutting  tables;  some  going  to  Canada  and 
some  in  this  country,  by  express. 

They  are  just  shipping  a  complete  outfit  of  machinery,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  dry  pans,  special  Premier  machine,  three 
special  automatic  cutting  tables,  clay  screens,  dry  clay  feeder 
and  a  large  number  of  fireproofing  dies  to  the  Great  West 
Brick  and  Coal  Company,  of  Estevan,  Canada.  A  complete  out¬ 
fit  of  machinery  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Houck,  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

They  have  orders  for  the  following:  A  combined  machine 
for  Chippewa  Shale  Brick  Company,  at  Chippewa  Lake,  Ohio; 
a  full  outfit  of  machinery,  a  combined  machine,  crusher,  clay 
feeder  and  granulator,  automatic  table,  winding  drum,  etc., 
for  Wm.  Hallett,  of  Merlin,  Kent  Co.,  Ontario;  a  combined 
machine  to  the  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.; 
a  large  hollow  ware  cutting  table  for  Port  Haney  Brick  Co.,  of 
Port  Haney,  B.  C.;  an  outfit  for  Montgomery,  Mich.,  one 
Special  Premier,  cutting  table,  clay  feeder  and  granulator, 
winding  drum,  dump  cars,  transfer  cars  and  dies;'  Dominion 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of  Swansea,  Ontario,  an  automatic  cut¬ 
ting  table  for  fireproofing;  two  Special  Premiers,  automatic 
side-cut,  automatic  end-cut  table  for  end-cut  hollow  block,  two 
clay  feeders  and  a  number  of  hollow  block  dies  for  the  Alton 
Brick  Co.,  of  Maryland  Heights,  Mo.  (This  plant  is  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  West) ;  a  double  shaft  pug  mill  and  clay  feeder 
and  granulator  for  S.  A.  Griggs,  of  Walkerville,  Ont.;  a  special 
bevel  gear  pug  mill  for  Michigan  State  Prison,  and  a  number 
of  orders  for  automatic  tables  for  cutting  tile  from  3  to  8 
inches  and  hollow  blocks. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.  declare  that  these  new  cam  reel  tables 
are  one  of  the  best  improvements  ever  put  on  the  market  and 
are  meeting  with  satisfaction  wherever  they  are  installed. 
They  have  been  putting  out  a  number  of  special  tables  for 
cutting  and  curving  hollow  silo  blocks.  With  all  of  these 
orders  on  hand  to  ship  and  a  number  of  others  in  sight,  you 
can  see  they  are  not  complaining  about  their  share  of  the 
business. 

In  their  locomotive  department  they  have  been  extremely 
busy  and  have  shipped  one  to  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  for 
their  Texarkana  plant  and  also  one  to  the  Southern-Connells- 
ville  Coke  Co.,  of  Uniontown,  Pa.  They  have  an  order  from 
Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  for  a  36"  gauge  for 
their  Carrollton  plant  and  another  order  from  the  Dominion 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  and  from  the  inquiries  coming  in  for  locomo¬ 
tives  it  looks  to  them  as  if  they  will  be  swamped  with  orders. 


Sagger  Mixtures — In  order  to  make  a  good  sagger  mixture, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  grog  in  proportion 
to  the  plastic  clay  used.  The  grog  should  also  be  well 
screened,  and  coarse  and  finer  grog  should  be  used  in  right 
proportion.  For  larger  saggers,  75  per  cent,  of  grog  which 
passes  a  %-inch  mesh  screen,  and  25  per  cent,  of  grog  which 
passes  a  %-inch  mesh  screen,  will  be  the  right  mixture,  while 
for  smaller  saggers,  one-third  of  14-inch  mesh  grog  and  two- 
thirds  of  %-inch  mesh  will  answer  the  purposes  all  right. — 
Keraminsche  Rundschau  No.  14,  1914. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HE  CONVICTION  that  steel  and  brick  rep¬ 
resent  the  most  modern  as  well  as  the 
highest  type  of  construction,  is  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  among  the  San  Francisco  building 
engineers.  All  the  tall  structures  erected 
after  the  big  fire  consist  of  brick  and  steel. 
For  every  one  concrete  building  there  are 
four  brick  buildings  being  erected  on  the  peninsula.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  figures  published  by  the  Brick  Builders’  Bureau, 
fifty-nine  structures  of  both  kinds  have  been  erected  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  last  three  months.  Of  these  eleven  were 
concrete  and  forty-eight  were  brick  and  steel.  Six  times 
more  money  has  been  spent  on  brick  buildings  than  on  those 
of  cement  during  April,  May  and  June.  The  figures  furnished 
by  the  secretary  of  the  bureau  are  as  follows:  $244,000  for  con¬ 
crete  and  $1,359,000  for  brick.  In  the  month  of  June  $25,000 
was  put  into  three  concrete  buildings  and  $540,000  into  fifteen 
brick  and  steel  structures.  With  one  exception,  an  $11,000 
building,  no  combination  of  brick  and  cement  has  been  used 
since  last  March. 


Secretary  Nat  Ellery,  of  the  Brick  Builders’  Bureau,  states 
that,  although  Class  A  building  activity  is  rather  slack,  the 
general  conditions  show  remarkable  improvement  in  the  last 
four  or  five  weeks.  Only  $323,000  was  spent  in  May,  but 
over  $770,000  in  June.  The  experiments  on  concrete  con¬ 
ducted  at  present  by  the  department  of  engineering  in  the 
Iowa  University  have  aroused  a  keen  interest  among  the 
members  of  the  bureau,  according  to  Mr.  Ellery.  The  result 
of  the  university  investigation,  showing  that  concrete  on  being 
saturated  with  water  lost  in  strength  from  20  to  50  per  cent., 
is  apt  to  influence  many  people  to  the  quite  probable  conclu¬ 
sion  that  all  our  concrete  buildings,  especially  in  the  some¬ 
what  damp  climate  at  San  Francisco  Bay,  are  in  a  measure 
experimental.  “And  if  we  recall  the  fact,  argues  Mr.  Ellery, 
“that  concrete  within  itself  is  not  fireproof  and  at  any  rate  not 
better  than  first-class  brickwork,  then  the  only  conclusion  is 
that  first-class  brickwork  remains  still  the  highest  class  of 


construction.” 

The  Federal  Government  has  decided  with  regard  to  the 
competitive  bids  on  five  stables  for  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  in 
favor  of  brick.  On  this  $75,000  job  brick  won  over  concrete 
in  price  to  the  extent  of  $2,100,  and  the  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  Contractor  Gardner  of  San  Francisco. 

When  the  bids  for  the  public  school  in  Monteca,  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  were  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  bids 
for  concrete  and  brick  were  almost  identical.  The  school 
commissioners,  however,  decided  in  favor  of  brick.  The  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  in  California,  according  to  Mr.  Ellery,  seems  to 
prefer  brick  to  any  other  material.  Even  as  a  paving  mate¬ 
rial  it  gains  popularity,  especially  since  it  has  been  found 
to  what  extent  the  use  of  inferior  cement  in  San  Francisco 
has  wormed  its  way  into  the  general  contracting  business. 

Plans  for  the  prosecution  of  men  suspected  of  selling  ce¬ 
ment  deteriorated  and  spoiled  by  age  and  exposure  to  mois¬ 
ture,  and  in  some  cases  reground,  have  been  completed  by 
representatives  of  the  cement  merchants  in  San  Francisco, 
following  a  conference  in  the  office  of  T.  A.  Reardon,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  It  was  determined  to  launch 
an  active  campaign  for  suppression  of  this  “evil  practice,” 
which  has  threatened  to  assume  dangerous  proportions.  Two 
recent  circumstances  have  led  to  this  upheavel.  One  was  the 
discovery,  in  the  piers  of  a  high  steel  frame  building  in  course 
of  construction,  of  cement  so  inferior  that  the  building  in¬ 
spector  declared  it  “unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  steel 
frame  with  floors  and  partitions,”  and  ordered  the  piers  torn 
out.  The  other  was  the  discovery  of  cement  paving  of  very 
inferior  grade  in  Webster  street. 

Vitrified  brick  has  been  recommended  by  the  consulting 


architects  for  paving  the  streets  in  the  civic  center.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  it  fits  into  the  color  scheme.  The  reddish 
character  of  the  vitrified  brick  will  contrast  with  the  greenery 
of  the  plaza,  the  granite  of  the  new  City  Hall  and  the  munici¬ 
pal  Auditorium,  and  other  civic  center  features,  the  architects 
say,  and  the  whole  scene  will  be  suggestive  of  artistic  plan¬ 
ning.  This  brick  paving  will  cost  about  $200,000. 

Under  the  budget  appropriation  by  the  San  Francisco  su¬ 
pervisors,  $720,000  will  be  available  for  streets  during  the 
year.  The  finance  committee  proposed  to  cut  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  street  work  from  $60,000  a  month  to  $40,000  a  month, 
and  to  make  immediately  available  for  paving  the  civic  center 
and  streets  around  the  exposition  grounds,  the  $240,000 
which  thus  would  be  saved  in  a  year.  The  work  had  to  be 
let  by  public  contract,  since  the  city’s  street  repair  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  organized  to  handle  a  work  of  such  magnitude. 
The  teamsters’  union,  however,  whose  many  members  would 
have  to  be  laid  off  from  the  city’s  street  department  under 
this  plan,  worked  up  such  an  effective  protest  that  the  plan 
has  been  defeated  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  despite  the 
assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the  municipal  street  commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  McCarthy,  that  unless  the  plan  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  is  accepted,  or  “something  of  the  sort  was  done,”  .the 
city  would  find  itself  with  a  large  amount  of  street  work  un¬ 
finished  by  the  time  the  exposition  opened.  This  controversy 
is  keenly  watched  by  the  San  Francisco  brick  men. 

Several  brickmaking  plants  at  Stockton  and  vicinity  are 
going  to  use  the  material  furnished  by  the  Carnegie  Brick 
and  Pottery  Company  at  Tesla,  Cal.  An  old  tunnel,  belonging 
to  that  company,  is  now  being  retimbered,  and  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  ship  large  quantities  over  the  Western 
Pacific  Railroad  to  the  Stockton  brickyards. 

N.  Clark  &  Son,  of  San  Francisco,  have  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  terra  cotta  for  the  new  municipal  Auditorium  in 
Oakland,  Cal.,  and  another  $6,000  terra  cotta  contract  for  the 
Clift  Realty  building  in  San  Francisco.  The  Auditorium  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  $23,900,  and  is  one  of  the  first  contracts  for 
the  completion  of  the  great  structure,  the  money  for  which 
has  been  provided  at  the  recent  special  bond  election  for 
$500,000. 

Fourteen  carloads  of  brick  were  shipped  from  Seattle  to 
Los  Angeles  in  the  last  week  of  June  on  the  schooner  Bee. 

Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento  are  changing  their  building 
ordinances.  In  Los  Angeles  the  ordinance  has  been  amended 
to  allow  the  use  in  one-story  residences  and  outbuildings  of 
six-inch  terra  cotta  block  bearing  walls,  of  four-inch  terra 
cotta  block  bearing  partitions  and  of  three-inch  terra  cotta 
block  non-bearing  partitions.  This  ordinance,  with  other  pro¬ 
visions  affecting  section  52  of  the  existing  ordinance,  has  been 
in  force  since  July  4. 

The  new  building  ordinance  for  Sacramento  has  been  form¬ 
ulated  by  the  building  inspector,  W.  L.  Rutan,  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Wilder,  and  it  has  been  approved  by  L.  G.  Burnett, 
author  of  the  tenement  house  act  during  his  term  as  state 
senator,  and  also  by  several  local  architects.  It  comprises 
746  sections,  written  out  on  seventy-four  long  proof  sheets, 
containing  more  than  30,000  words.  Perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  provision  concerns  the  restriction  of  the  height  of  build¬ 
ings  to  120  feet,  and  to  the  warehouse  fire  limits,  extending 
them  out  R  street  to  Thirty-first,  thus  providing  for  commer¬ 
cial  growth  east  on  the  R  street  line  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  The 
ordinance  will  be  taken  up  by  the  commission  about  the 
middle  of  July. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company,  Seattle,  Wash., 
is  furnishing  the  white  enameled  terra  cotta  used  in  the  con 
struction  of  the  Jaffe  building  at  the  corner  of  Second  avenue 
and  Madison  street,  Seattle.  The  company  also  has  a  contract 
for  furnishing  approximately  1,800,000  brick  to  be  used  for 
paving  purposes  on  the  two-mile  stretch  of  the  Redmond- 
Snoqualmia  Falls  road  in  Ring  county. 

I.  T.  King,  of  Seattle,  one  of  the  best-known  brick  men  on 
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the  Coast,  has  taken  charge  of  the  technical  branch  of  the 
Lake  Union  Brick  Company,  of  Seattle.  W.  G.  Anthony  is 
the  company’s  general  manager,  treasurer  and  secretary. 

San  Francisco,  July  4,  1914.  SUNSET. 


NEW  BROWN  RESISTANCE  THERMOMETER. 


THE  BROWN  Instrument  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  brought  out  a  new  resistance  thermometer  for 
measuring  temperatures  from  200  degrees  below  zero 
to  1,800  degrees  Fahrenheit  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  This 
instrument  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  measuring  low 
temperatures  which  cannot  readily  be  measured  with  the 
thermo-electric  pyrometers,  and  is  particularly  useful  for 
measuring  the  temperatures  found  in  dryers  and  ovens,  in  the 
bearings  of  machines  which  may  overheat,  in  the  winding  of 
motors  and  in  transformers,  on  refrigerating  machines,  and 


The  Brown  Resistance  Thermometer. 

in  rooms  which  must  be  maintained  at  a  constant  tempera¬ 
ture. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  bulb  or  coil  of  resistance 

Swire,  through  which  a  current  is  passed,  and  which 
changes  in  resistance  with  change  in  temperature.  Bulbs  lo¬ 
cated  at  numerous  points  around  the  plant  are  connected  by 
3-wire  cable  to  the  indicating  instrument  and  switchboard, 
which  can  be  placed  at  any  desired  point.  In  determining  the 
temperature  it  is  simply  necessary  to  switch  any  bulb  on  to 
the  indicating  instrument.  If  a  constant  temperature  is  to  be 
maintained,  the  pointer  can  be  adjusted  to  this  temperature 
and  the  deflection  of  the  pointer  on  the  upper  scale  of  the  in¬ 
strument  will  show  the  increase  or  decrease  in  temperature. 
The  new  instrument  operates  on  either  dry  cells  or  storage 
batteries,  or  110  or  220-volt  direct  current  lighting  circuits. 

Its  chief  advantages  are  in  the  ability  to  read  moderate 
temperatures  from  one  central  location  without  the  necessity 
of  going  about  from  one  point  to  another  to  read  the  tem- 
rperature  as  indicated  on  thermometers,  and  in  the  fact  that 


the  bulbs  in  this  instrument  are  all  of  metal  which  are  not 
liable  to  be  broken  as  is  the  case  with  a  gldss  thermometer. 
The  indications  of  the  instrument  are  guaranteed  to  be 
within  1  per  cent. 

Further  detailed  information  regarding  this  instrument  can 
be  secured  from  the  64-page  catalogue  issued  by  the  Brown 
Instrument  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 


NEW  YORK’S  HIGH  BUILDINGS. 


APPARENTLY  high  buildings  in  New  York  are  doomed. 
A  commission  has  been  at  work  for  a  long  time  studying 
methods  to  overcome  the  desire  and  necessity  to  build 
these  great  sky  piercing  structures.  In  the  course  of  their 
researches  they  have  investigated  the  regulations  in  force  in 
foreign  cities.  These  American  cities  have  already  enacted 
ordinances  regulating  the  height  of  buildings. 

Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Denver,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Salt  Lake 
City,  San  Francisco  and  many  smaller  ones.  All  these  cities 
possess  skyscrapers,  but  no  more  can  be  erected.  They  are 
deemed  too  much  of  a  menace  in  various  ways. 

Long  before  American  cities  realized  what  experts  declare 
to  be  a  danger  European  cities  had  adopted  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  height  of  buildings.  The  Paris  regulation  requires 
that  in  streets  thirty-nine  feet  wide  the  height  of  the  build¬ 
ings  cannot  exceed  the  width  of  the  street  by  more  than 
nineteen  and  one-half  feet.  For  each  additional  thirty-nine 
inches  in  width  ten  inches  may  be  added  to  the  height,  until 
a  limit  of  sixty-six  feet  to  the  eaves  is  reached,  but  no  building 
may  exceed  that  height.  A  building  on  a  narrow  street  may 
be  fifty-nine  feet  high  and  on  a  wide  street,  no  matter  how 
wide,  sixty-six  feet,  a  difference  of  only  seven  feet.  Wholly 
imperceptible  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  street.  That 
is  why  so  many  Paris  buildings  have  Mansard  roofs.  The 
height  is  measured  to  the  eaves  and  the  mansard  roof  gives 
an  additional  story  without  violating  the  code. 

In  German  cities  the  height  is  limited  to  fifty-nine  to  sev¬ 
enty-nine  feet.  In  Bremen,  Barmen  and  Wiesbaden  the  limit 
is  forty-nine  feet;  in  Hanover,  forty-six  and  one-half  feet;  in 
Munich,  thirty-nine  and  one-half  feet;  Cologne  and  Kiel,  thir¬ 
ty-six  feet.  This  is  the  limit  on  narrow  streets,  but  a  little 
more  is  permitted  on  wide  streets. 

The  zone  system  of  regulation  is  in  force  in  German  cities 
and  this  permits  more  or  less  variation,  depending  upon  the 
zone  in  which  the  building  is  located.  In  Berlin  and  Ham¬ 
burg,  the  building  must  be  four  or  five  stories.  Throughout 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  the  number  of  stories  run  from 
three  to  five.  In  the  suburbs  and  outlying  districts  the  limit 
is  three,  and  in  the  business  districts  it  is  five.  In  Munich, 
Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Halle  and  Breslaw,  all  buildings  must 
be  at  least  two  stories,  but  Bremen  permits  the  erection  of 
one-story  buildings.  In  Baden,  country  houses  cannot  be  over 
two  stories  high. 

Of  course,  the  difficulty  in  regulating  the  height  of  build¬ 
ings  lies  in  the  changes  which  are  forced.  The  city  where 
regulation  prevails  will  grow  in  an  entirely  different  manner 
from  what  it  will  where  no  regulation  is  the  order.  In  the 
American  cities  where  regulations  have  been  established  the 
tendency  is  against  high  buildings.  In  Denver  the  limit  is 
twelve  stories,  with  spires  and  stacks  excepted.  Los  Angeles 
not  over  150  feet. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  in  this  is  the  fact  that  most 
cities  are,  in  a  way,  turning  against  the  skyscraper  and  un¬ 
questionably  this  tendency  will  continue.  Whether  or  not  the 
so-called  skyscraper  will  wholly  disappear  from  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  future  remains  to  be  seen,  but  some  experts 
believe  it  will.  They  point  out  that  nearly  all  cities  can  grow 
laterally  as  well  as  perpendicularly,  and  they  declare  that 
eventually  public  opinion  will  prevent  the  erection  of  sky¬ 
scrapers. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  BRICK  NEWS. 


IRAM  SWANK’S  SONS,  brick  manufacturers,  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  have  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000  by  Albert  F.  Swank,  Milton  R.  Swank, 
Ralph  L.  Swank  and  J.  Webster  Swank,  all  of 

In  a  fire  that  started  in  the  drying  sheds  of  the  Mars  Brick 
&  Tile  Company,  of  Mars,  Pa.,  the  entire  plant  was  threatened 
with  destruction  as  a  consequence  of  the  heavy  wind.  Vol¬ 
unteer  firemen  aided  by  employes  of  the  plant  prevented  the 
flames  from  spreading  and  the  damage  was  confined  to  the 
drying  sheds. 

The  Allegheny  county  commissioners  have  settled  with 
the  Duquense  Brick  Company  for  the  right  of  way  through 
the  brick  company’s  property  in  Duquense,  Pa.  The  company 
had  asked  for  $24,000  as  a  result  of  the  damage  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  but  settlement  was  made  for  $10,000. 

The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company  has  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  of  the  company. 

A  Pennsylvania  state  charter  has  been  granted  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Rochester,  Pa.  The  con¬ 
cern  is  incorporated  for  $25,000,  and  the  officers  are  John  E. 
Snyder,  John  A.  Miller,  and  K.  L.  Miller,  all  of  Rochester,  Pa. 

The  Daugherty  Brick  Works  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  brick  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  several  large  dams  on  the  Clarion  river.  The  office  of 
the  company  has  been  moved  from  its  former  location  at 
Kittanning  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  William  T.  L.  Hales  Company  will  be  incorporated  in 
this  state  by  William  T.  Hales,  I.  Leonard  Aaronson,  Willard 
E.  Hales  and  Harry  M.  Aaronson.  The  concern  will  do  a  gen¬ 
eral  brick  and  clay  business  and  the  offices  will  be  located  in 
this  city. 

Western  Pennsylvania  brick  manufacturers  and  shippers 
will  be  notified  by  local  representatives  of  freight  traffic  de¬ 
partments  of  foreign  lines  that  the  railroads  of  the  country 
affiliated  with  the  American  Railway  Asociation  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  away  with  the  tracing  of  shipments  as  much  as 
possible.  Railroad  officials  declare  that  in  some  instances  the 
practicing  of  tracing  has  been  so  great  as  to  become  a  posi¬ 
tive  burden  and  that  it  is  now  a  great  evil  in  the  freight  de¬ 
partments.  To  that  end  traffic  representatives  have  been  in¬ 
structed  that  hereafter  tracing  of  shipments  whether  by  wire 
or  mail  must  be  confined  to  such  shipments  as  may  be  unduly 
delayed  in  transit;  that  no  tracing  shall  be  done  until,  in  the 
usual  method  of  handling  freight,  consignments  should  have 
reached  destination.  In  other  words,  the  practice  of  tracing 
from  originating  point  to  destination  immediately  freight  is 
offered  for  shipment,  as  is  required  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
at  present,  and  of  advising  consignors  of  shipment,  or  fur¬ 
nishing  passing  reports  en  route  to  shippers  and  consignees, 
shall  be  discontinued.  This  action  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  indiscriminate  and  unnecessary  tracing  impairs  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  service  and  that  far  better  results  will  be  se¬ 
cured  if  tracing  be  confined  to  actual  needs.  The  practice  of 
having  a  “tracer”  sent  after  a  shipment  as  soon  as  it  is  con¬ 
signed  in  order  to  accellerate  delivery  has  become  general 
among  the  brick  men  of  this  district,  and  the  order  stopping 
this  tracing  and  of  issuing  passing  reports,  will  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  be  a  handicap  to  the  trade. 

The  Cooks  Mill  Clay  &  Coal  Company  has  been  incorporat¬ 
ed  by  Ezra  Deal,  Daniel  Deal,  J.  W.  Buchanan,  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md.;  C.  C.  Martz,  L.  W.  Emerich,  Ellerslie,  Pa.;  Samuel 
Shumaker  and  L.  I.  Stallings,  of  Hindman,  Pa.;  Joseph  Volf 
and  L.  W.  Weiler,  of  Braddock,  Pa.;  J.  T.  Hunter,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Charles  Drumm,  A.  G.  Drumm,  C.  C.  Moyer, 


Johnstown. 


John  H.  Berg  and  Katie  Arenth,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  concern 
is  capitalized  at  $50,000. 

A  suspension  of  operations  took  place  at  the  plant  of  the 
Patton  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Patton,  Pa.,  on  July 
1.  The  closing  of  the  plant  threw  about  200  men  out  of  em¬ 
ployment.  The  closing  was  made  necessary  through  the  lack 
of  orders  which  had  been  steadily  falling  off  for  the  last 
month.  While  the  closing  is  only  temporary  no  statement 
concerning  a , re-opening  date  has  been  made. 

A.  SMOKER. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO. 


RICK  BUSINESS  in  Toledo  is  not  quite  as 
active  as  it  was  a  little  earlier  in  the  season, 
but  there  is  a  good,  fair  trade,  and  a  call 
for  all  the  brick  that  can  be  turned  out  by 
the  local  plants,  all  of  which  are  operating 
at  full  time  and  capacity.  There  is  a  brisk 
demand  from  outside  towns  and  a  big  rural  demand  for  com¬ 
mon  brick  and  foundation  tiles  is  anticipated  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  harvest,  when  the  farmers  will  begin  their  building. 
The  crops  in  this  section  have  never  had  a  brighter  outlook 
than  just  at  present.  Building  brick  are  being  quoted  here 
at  $7.50  per  thousand,  while  paving  brick  are  selling  for  $19 
f.  o.  b.  Toledo.  There  is  an  unusually  good  call  for  paving 
brick  for  this  season  of  the  year,  due  to  the  immense  amount 
of  road  building  in  progress  in  the  state,  no  small  proportion 
of  which  is  of  brick. 

The  Hinde  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
put  a  force  of  men  at  work  this  week  on  the  erection  of  a 
small  tile  building  at  the  foot  of  Jackson  street.  This  building 
is  designed  to  represent  the  company’s  display  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Exposition  of  “Home-Coming”  week  and  will  also  serve 
as  headquarters  and  bureau  of  information  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  Telephones,  city  directories,  telegraph  call  bells,  church 
directories,  time  tables  for  trains,  boats  and  interurban  lines, 
souvenir  booklets,  official  souvenirs,  etc.,  will  be  kept  at  the 
little  building,  which  will  be  a  model  of  its  kind. 

Forty  Ohio  penitentiary  prisoners  are  now  engaged  in 
making  brick  for  the  new  farm  penitentiary  to  be  erected  in 
Madison  county.  The  state  brickyard  is  at  Junction  City, 
where  brick  will  be  turned  out  by  the  prison  workers  for 
months  to  come. 

The  Bloomdale  Tile  and  Brick  Company,  of  Bloomdale, 
Ohio,  recently  opened  the  plant  after  having  been  closed  for 
months.  A  large,  new  drying  shed  has  been  erected. 

The  Steinle  Construction  Company,  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  has 
been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  science 
and  agricultural  building  at  the  Bowling  Green  State  Normal 
College,  recently.  Their  bid  was  $79,197. 

The  village  of  Montpelier,  Ohio,  has  voted  to  erect  a  hand¬ 
some  $75,000  school  building.  The  old  building  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  state  inspectors.  The  new  building  will  be 
constructed  of  pressed  brick  and  will  represent  a  nice  con¬ 
tract  for  someone. 

The  East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  plant  of  the  American  Sewer 
Pipe  Company  is  again  in  operation.  During  the  period  of 
idleness  the  kilns  were  rebuilt  and  repaired  and  the  property 
generally  overhauled.  The  company  has  been  making  heavy 
shipments  from  its  plant,  and  its  stock  of  finished  material 
has  been  cut  down  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  expected  the 
plant  will  operate  continuously  throughout  the  summer. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  testing  of  brick  to  be  used  on 
county  roads  in  that  section,  the  city  of  Canton,  Ohio,  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  advisability,  of  using  the  city’s  rattler  instead  of 
sending  the  brick  to  Cleveland,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Over  at  Bryan,  Ohio,  an  experiment  is  being  made  to  in¬ 
crease  the  life  of  brick  roads.  When  the  brick  begin  to  show 
the  wear  and  tear  of  years  of  hard  travel,  they  are  slushed 
with  cement,  just  as  is  done  when  laying  new  pavement. 
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This  coating  of  cement,  which  is  poured  over  and  between 
the  brick,  leaves  a  smooth  surface  which  resists  wear  for  a 
long  time.  Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  the  ce¬ 
ment  to  stick,  as  brick  have  to  be  perfectly  clean  when 
flushed  with  cement. 

The  Brick  and  Tile  plant  of  Ottawa,  Ohio,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  J.  Snyder,  of  Lima,  Ohio.  This 
plant  was  partially  destroyed  by  Are  about  a  year  ago.  It  will 
be  rebuilt  and  again  put  in  operation  as  soon  as  the  work 
can  be  completed. 

Louis  Herssig,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  erecting  a  $20,000  six- 
family  apartment  building  in  Toledo.  The  contract  was  let  to 
H.  Schufelt  &  Son,  of  Toledo.  Another  brick  construction, 
six-family  apartment  house  is  being  erected  on  Irving  street 
by  A.  E.  Aubry. 

Work  on  the  Massilon-Canal  Fulton  road,  a  stretch  of  four 
miles,  which  is  being  paved  with  brick,  is  now  well  under 
way.  The  Schilling  Construction  Company,  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  the  contract.  T.  O.  B. 


BUILDING  BRICK  CLASSIFIED  AND  STANDARDIZED. 


THE  SEVENTEENTH  annual  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  held  at  Hotel  Tray- 
more,  Atlantic  City,  June  30th  to  July  3rd,  proved  one 
of  the  most  successful  meetings  that  body  of  hardworking 
scientists  has  ever  held.  The  program  covered  a  wide  range 
of  important  subjects  including  almost  every  important  phase 
of  industrial  research.  That  of  particular  interest  to  clay- 
workers  was  the  report  of  Committee  C-3,  of  which  Prof. 
Albert  V.  Bleininger  is  chairman,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
promulgation  of  standard  specifications  of  building  brick  and 
paving  brick.  The  two  are  considered  separately  as  the  vary¬ 
ing  grades  and  requirements  necessitate.  The  reports  of  the 
committees  in  each  case  were  accepted  as  presented  and  after 
being  submitted  to  the  members  by  letters  ballot,  will  if  voted 
on  favorably  as  is  anticipated  will  be  the  case,  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  society  for  final  action  at  its  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  committee  it  developed 
that  some  of  the  brickmakers  of  the  country  who  had  been  re¬ 
quested  to  supply  samples  of  building  brick  for  testing  pur¬ 
poses  had  failed  to  respond,  and  they  will  again  be  called  on 
for  the  desired  quota,  and  if  they  again  fail  to  respond,  the 
desired  supply  will  be  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  work 
is  important  and  deserves  the  cordial  support  of  every  brick- 
maker  in  the  land.  As  a  basis  for  standardization,  building 
brick  are  divided  into  four  classes,  as  follows: 

Class  A,  vitrified  brick,  which  shall  have  a  minimum 
crushing  strength  of  not  less  than  4,500  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. 

Class  B,  hard  burned  brick,  minimum  compressive  strength, 
3,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Class  C,  common  brick,  first  grade,  minimum  compressive 
strength,  1,800  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Class  D,  common  brick,  second  grade,  minimum  compres¬ 
sive  strength,  1,200  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

No  percentage  of  absorption  is  provided  for  the  latter 
grade  of  brick,  but  in  Class  C,  the  minimum  absorption  per¬ 
missible  is  18  per  cent.,  Class  B,  12  per  cent.,  and  Class  A, 
5  per  cent. 

Any  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  who  are  specially  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  subject  and  desire  more  detailed  information  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  Prof.  A.  \ .  Bleininger,  42nd 
and  Butler  Sts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Political  coddling  of  the  laborer  and  the  farmer  on  the 
one  hand  while  lambasting  business  on  the  other  may  help 
hold  a  few  votes  at  the  next  election,  but  it  will  not  help  the 
workman  to  a  job  when  trade  is  made  dull  by  such  doings,  nor 
will  it  help  the  farmer  to  better  prices  for  his  stuff  while 
business  is  so  depressed. 
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NEW  JERSEY  CLAYWORKERS  ORGANIZE. 

A  State  Association  Formed  With  a  Large  List  of  Charter 

Members. 

MEETING  CHARACTERIZED  by  enthusiasm  and  good 
fellowship  was  held  at  Rutger’s  College,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  June  26,  when  a  long  cherished  hope  of 
Charles  A.  Bloomfield,  ex-president  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  was 
realized  and  a  state  association  of  clayworkers  was  formed, 
through  which  it  is  hoped  the  immense  clay  industries  of  that 
little  state  will  be  promoted  in  a  manner  that  will  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  the  clay  industry.  Certainly  a  good  be¬ 
ginning  was  made,  for  Mr.  Bloomfield  was  chosen  chief 
executive  of  the  association;  John  Maddock,  of  Trenton,  vice- 
president,  and  Professor  Cullen  W.  Parmelee  was  chosen  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  The  latter  has  been  the  head  of  the  clay¬ 
working  department  of  Rutger’s  College,  the  New  Jersey 
State  University,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  by  his  genial 
qualities  and  efficient  methods,  has  gained  the  esteem  of  all 
who  have  come  in  touch  with  him  and  his  work.  The  clay¬ 
workers  of  New  Jersey  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  brave 
start  made. 

All  those  present  at  the  meeting,  some  sixty  or  more,  most 
of  whom  had  come  to  attend  the  Clayworkers  Institute,  an 
annual  event  at  the  college,  signed  the  roster  as  charter  mem¬ 
bers,  and  pledged  themselves  to  wage  a  vigorous  campaign 


Charles  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

and  to  enlist  every  clayworker  in  the  state  in  the  good  work. 
The  following,  with  the  above  named  officers,  constitute  the 
executive  committee  for  the  ensuing  year:  Charles  Weelans, 
Trenton;  James  D.  Avery,  Cliffwood;  D.  Raymond  Edgar,  Me¬ 
tuchen;  D.  J.  Fisher,  Sayreville;  H.  A.  Plusch,  Perth  Amboy, 
and  Robert  K.  Bowman,  Trenton. 

The  new  association,  which  starts  out  so  auspiciously,  is 
unique  in  several  respects.  It  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  sort 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey— a  state  which  has  so  long  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  ceramic  industry.  It  is  also  apparently 
the  only  association  of  the  kind  east  of  the  Alleghenies  and 
its  membership,  as  shown  by  the  list  of  charter  members, 
represents  the  leading  branches  of  the  clayworking  industries. 

The  Clayworkers’  Institute,  at  which  this  organization  took 
place,  marks  an  enterprising  development  in  the  work  of  the 
ceramic  department  of  Rutger’s  College,  the  New  Jersey 
State  College.  Its  purpose  is  clearly  explained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  the  program  of  the  meeting:  “The  de¬ 
partment  of  ceramics  of  Rutger’s  College,  in  addition  to  its 
duty  of  training  young  men  to  enter  the  industry,  seeks  to 
assist  in  the  progress  of  the  industry  in  this  state  by  co¬ 
operating  with  the  clayworker.  M  ith  that  purpose  in  view, 
we  have  undertaken  to  arrange  a  Clayworkers’  Institute, 
where  some  of  the  newest  and  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  industry  will  be  described  by  gentlemen  widely 
known  for  the  services  which  they  have  rendered  to  the  in- 
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dustry.  Every  one  interested  in  the  clayworking  industries 
is  invited  to  attend  and  especial  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  these  lectures  will  be  delivered  for  the  especial  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  practical  man.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  the  manager,  superintendent,  foreman,  or  any 
one  connected  with  the  industry,  will  profit  by  attending.” 

Although  circumstances  prevented  giving  the  notice  of  the 
meetings  as  much  publicity  as  desired,  yet,  on  the  two  days 
of  the  session,  the  25th  and  26th  of  June,  a  large  and  rep¬ 
resentative  gathering  of  clayworkers  assembled  in  the  lecture 
hall  of  the  chemistry  building.  The  average  at  each  session 
was  approximately  sixty  and  the  total  attendance  was  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty. 


Program  of  the  New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Institute. 

Thursday,  June  25. 


9:45  a.  m. 

10- 11  a.  m. 

11- 12  a.  m. 
12-2  p.  m. 


2-3  p.  m. 
3  p.  m. 


Welcome  by  the  President  of  the  College. 

The  Purification  of  Clays,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger. 

Testing  of  Clays,  by  C.  W.  Parmelee. 

Intermission  for  luncheon  and  inspection  of 
the  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Ce¬ 
ramics  and  other  College  laboratories. 

Testing  of  Refractories,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger. 

Some  Factors  Which  Influence  the  Life  of  Fire 
Brick  in  the  Furnace,  illustrated  with  lan¬ 
tern  slides,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Rigg,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Co. 


These  columns  are  open  to  ale.  The  fuel  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILE  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FUEL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Takes  Over  Aledo  Plant. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
the  writer  together  with  Mr.  E.  E.  Emrick,  one  of  our  direc¬ 
tors,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Petrie,  assistant  cashier  of  the  Aledo  Bank, 
have  purchased  the  plant  formerly  operated  by  the  Aledo 
Brick  &  Tile  Company  located  at  Aledo,  Illinois,  and  that 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000  will  be  spent  immediately  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  plant,  making  it  an  up-to-date  hollowware  plant.  It 
is  our  intention  to  start  the  improvements  at  once,  and  have 
the  plant  in  operation  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Davenport,  Iowa.  J.  L.  BUCKLEY. 


Friday,  June  26. 

10- 11  a.  m.  The  Use  of  Diagrams  for  Simplifying  Experi¬ 

mental  Work,  by  C.  W.  Parmelee. 

This  address  was  substituted  for  one  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  program  to  be  given  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Purdy,  who,  unfortunately,  at  a  late 
hour,  found  it  impossible  to  be  present. 

11- 12  a.  m.  Slip-House  Methods,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger. 

12-2  p.  m.  Intermission  for  luncheon. 

2-3  p.m.  The  Principles  of  the  Casting  Process  and  the 
Influence  of  Chemicals  Upon  the  Consis¬ 
tency  of  Slips,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger. 

The  sessions  were  enlivened  by  questions  and  discussions 
by  members  of  the  audience. 


Improving  Old  Plant. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

In  sending  in  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker  a  few  days 
since,  I  meant  to  advise  that  this  company  was  organized  re¬ 
cently  to  take  over  the  old  plant  of  the  Norfolk  Brick  &  Tile 
Company  of  this  place,  and  that  we  are  spending  some 
$10,000.00  in  betterments  to  the  plant,  and  are  increasing  the 
capacity  from  45,000  per  day  to  65,000.  The  impression  has 
gotten  abroad  amongst  machinery  and  supply  companies  that 
we  are  building  a  new  plant,  whereas  we  have  simply  acquired 
the  plant  and  other  properties  of  the  above  mentioned  com¬ 
pany.  Yours  truly, 

J.  EDWARD  CASSIDY,  Secy.-Treas., 
Norfolk,  Va.  Virginia  Clay-  Products  Company. 


THE  KILN  FIRE  IS  THE  BEACON  LIGHT  OF  CLAY  PLANT 
PROSPERITY  IF  THE  KILN  IS  A  HAIGH. 


It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Beacon  Light  of  Clay  Plant 
Prosperity  is  the  kiln  fire.  It  is  equally  true  that  one  of  the 
best,  most  economical  and  most  simple  kilns  is  the  American- 
Haigh  and  that  prosperity  can  be  made  to  grow  from  the 
saving  in  burning  which  the  Haigh  continuous  kiln  will  make 
for  you.  These  kilns  are  installed  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  are  giving  100  per  cent  of  efficiency.  Some  of  the  recent 
installations  are  as  follows: 

The  Credit  Forks  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Credit  Forks,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada,  is  installing  a  Haigh  continuous  kiln.  This 
kiln  will  have  a  capacity  of  40,000  building  brick  per  day  and 
will  be  146  feet  long  and  84  feet  wide. 

The  Sioux  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  which 
has  at  the  present  time  two  single  fire  continuous  American- 
Haigh  kilns,  have  just  recently  placed  an  order  for  a  third 
kiln.  What  is  better  evidence  of  satisfaction  than  a  repeat 
order.  Built  right,  run  right  machinery  also  calls  for  repeat 
orders  where  larger  capacity  is  installed. 

The  McTernan-Halpin  Construction  Co.,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  just  placed  an  order  for  an  American-Haigh  continu¬ 
ous  kiln  and  an  American  waste  heat  dryer.  The  kiln  will 
be  one  of  a  capacity  of  40,000  brick  per  day,  every  brick 
being  dried  with  the  waste  heat  from  the  continuous  kiln. — 
American  Clay  Magazine. 


If  we  could  only  use  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign  to 
dry  brick  with,  it  might  help  some. 


Good  Opening  For  Man  With  Money. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  have  recently  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Kellogg  Brick 
and  Tile  Company  at  Ethridge,  Tenn.,  and  am  now  remodel¬ 
ing  and  repairing  the  building  and  overhauling  the  machinery. 
The  machinery  is  all  new  with  plenty  of  good  steam  power, 
and  a  good  supply  of  clay  for  both  brick  and  drain  tile.  This 
is  a  good  locality  for  a  tile  plant,  and  there  is  no  competition 
on  drain  tile.  There  is  a  convenient  railroad  switch  and 
plenty  of  cheap  fuel.  I  expect  to  build  some  more  kilns  and 
make  a  number  of  improvements,  and  will  be  in  the  market 
for  clay  screens,  conveyors,  kiln  supplies  and  belting.  I 
would  like  to  interest  a  good  man  in  this  proposition;  one 
who  has  money  and  could  take  a  half  interest  in  the  plant, 
would  find  this  a  paying  investment.  J.  L.  TEMPLIN. 


Alabama  Brickmaker  Expanding. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  in  a  brick  plant  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.  Can  close  a  good  proposition  there  at  once;  have  been 
there  twice  and  looked  the  proposition  over  carefully,  but  will 
need  a  partner,  some  good  man  that  understands  the  brick 
business,  with  about  $2,000  cash.  Can  you  help  me  out,  or 
give  me  some  good  advice  about  this?  The  town  of  Tusca¬ 
loosa  is  building  up  fast,  and  can  use  the  output  of  a  plant 
manufacturing  25,000  to  30,000  per  day,  I  think  for  a  long 
while  to  come,  and  can  haul  them  right  from  the  plant.  I  am 


also  thinking  of  putting  in  the  downdraft  kilns  and  a  tile 
plant  later  on. 

The  Ballard  Brick  Company  at  Calvert,  Ala.,  of  which  I 
am  senior  partner,  is  putting  up  a  downdraft  kiln  now,  with 
the  view  of  going  into  the  tile  business  in  connection  with 
the  brick  business,  which  has  been  running  there  for  the  last 
two  years. 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  in  a  steam  shovel  to  accommodate 
a  40,000  capacity  machine  at  the  Ballard  Brick  Company  plant. 
What  will  one  cost?  Will  be  glad  to  have  your  advice  along 
this  line  also. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  am,  as  ever, 

J.  L.  BALLARD. 


Cement  Drain  Tile  a  Failure. 


Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 


< 


We  are  enclosing  copies  of  letters  from  parties  who  pur¬ 
chased  cement  drain  tile  and  used  it  in  their  drainage  sys¬ 
tems.  As  you  will  see,  they  find  in  less  than  two  years  that 
the  cement  tile  have  disintegrated  and  fallen  down,  com¬ 
pletely  blocking  their  ditches.  These  parties  have  dug  up 
the  cement  tile  and  are  preparing  to  replace  it  with  burned 
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clay  drain  tile. 

We  have  the  original  letters  from  which  these  copies  are 
made  on  file  in  our  office  at  Salem,  Ore.,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
this  firm,  was  personally  on  the  ground,  saw  the  cement  tile 
as  they  were  out  of  the  ground,  and  brought  four  pieces  of 
the  4-inch  and  one  piece  of  the  6-inch  to  the  office  with  him. 

The  pieces  of  4-inch  cement  tile  are  so  badly  disintegrated 
that  they  can  be  easily  crumbled  to  pieces  with  bare  fingers 
and,  while  the  6-inch  cement  tile  was  never  in  the  gi  ound, 
it  shows  marked  signs  of  disintegration,  though  not  as  bad 
as  the  4-inch,  and  can  be  crumbled  with  fingers,  though  not 
quite  as  easily  as  the  4-inch. 

It  has  been  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  tile  drainage 
has  been  carried  on  extensively  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and 
the  cement  tile  people  have  been  operating  only  about  three 
or  four  years,  this  being  the  first  actual  instance  of  complete 
disintegration  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  reliable  data  on. 


SALEM  TILE  &  MERCANTILE  CO., 

Yours  very  truly, 

Salem,  Ore.  Otto  Hansen,  President. 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  or  about  October  1,  1912,  I,  the 
undersigned,  purchased  from  the  Cresswell  Feed  &  Seed 
Co.,  cement  drain  tile  amounting  to  approximately  150  feet 
and  used  the  same  in  installing  a  drainage  system  on  my 
farm  near  Cresswell,  Oregon,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
the  cement  tile  have  disintegrated  and  fallen  down  and  that 
it  will  be  necessary*  for  me  to  replace  them  with  burned  clay 
drain  tile. 

(Signed)  J.  WULLSCHLEGER. 

Cresswell,  Oregon,  June  15,  1914. 


My  experience  with  cement  drain  tile  has  been  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  I  cannot  recommend  them  to  anyone  for 
drainage  purposes. 

On  or  about  October  1,  1912,  I  purchased  at  considerable 
expense,  approximately  1,400  feet  of  cement  drain  tile  and 
used  it  in  installing  a  drainage  system  on  my  farm  near  Sag- 


lild  W  y  Vy  A  Vy  •  ,  ,  i  • 

At  the  present  time  I  find  that  the  cement  tile  are  disin¬ 
tegrating  and  falling  down  and  that  I  have  to  dig  out  the 
cement  tile  and  replace  it  with  burned  clay  drain  tile 

(Signed)  J.  T.  OLSON. 

Saginaw,  Ore. 


How  to  Burn  Salt  Glaze  Pipe. 


Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 


Having  read  several  letters  in  the  recent  numbers  of  1  he 
Clay-Worker  on  the  best  way  to  make,  set  and  burn  salt 
glazed  pipe,  I  want  to  give  a  little  of  my  experience  m  that 
connection.  I  have  noticed  since  I  came  to  this  country  that 
most  of  the  pipes  are  a  very  dark  color  with  very  little  glaze 
on  them.  The  cause  of  this  is  that  they  have  either  been  set 
before  they  were  dry,  or  the  man  firing  them  has  been  firing 
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on  a  green  fire.  Now,  we  in  the  old  country  burn  for  two 
colors  of  pipes  with  a  rich  gloss  on  them;  one  is  a  deep 
plum,  like  a  Rockingham.  The  other  is  a  stoneware  pipe, 
which  is  light  in  color  with  a  thick  glaze.  I  would  like  to 
give  a  little  advice  as  to  the  kiln  best  adapted  for  burning 
same.  The  kiln  should  be  solid,  covered  all  over,  the  bottom 
being  hollow  underneath,  with  the  draft  going  under  the 
bottom  between  each  bagging,  with  a  9-inch  hole  in  center. 
These  kilns  need  brick  to  set  pipe  on,  and  these  brick  when 
burned  will  make  a  good  paving  brick,  and  by  setting  on  brick, 
you  do  away  with  cracked  pipes.  The  fire  holes  want  a  rise 
of  5  inches  in  the  arches  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of 
kiln.  This  will  do  away  with  having  to  send  a  boy  up  the 
fire  hole  to  cover  pipes  nearest  bagging  with  paper,  so  as  to 
save  them  from  the  fire.  Fancy  having  to  cover  up  with  paper 
to  save  from  2,500  degrees  of  fire!  I  never  in  all  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  thirty-five  years  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing.  Anyone 
with  21  foot  kilns  could  soon  try  burning  as  I  have  suggested, 
it  would  not  be  a  great  expense,  but  I  would  not  attempt  to 
alter  a  larger  kiln,  as  a  21  foot  kiln  is  large  enough  to  make 
a  good  quality  pipe.  Will  give  more  on  this  point  later. 

H.  W.  HARDY. 


96,000  BRICKS  LAID  IN  A  SINGLE  DAY. 


In  the  laying  of  the  brick  floor  of  the  completed  portion  of 
the  quay  wall  at  the  Balboa  terminals,  a  squad  of  five  West 
Indian  masons,  serving  in  relays,  three  men  working  at  the 
same  time,  with  two  resting  in  reserve,  laid  in  one  day  of  ten 
working  hours,  a  total  of  96,000  bricks.  The  entire  gang,  in¬ 
cluding  the  white  foreman,  Mr.  Park  T.  Andrew,  and  the  men 
engaged  in  handling  the  bricks  from  the  cars,  mixing  and 
carrying  mortar,  etc.,  consisted  of  67  men. 

The  masons  laid  the  paving  between  the  inner  rail  of  the 
track  along  the  face  of  the  wharf  and  the  inner  coping,  a 
width  of  50  feet,  over  a  distance  of  over  400  feet  covering  an 
area  of  approximately  20,000  square  feet.  Counting  five  men 
in  the  squad,  each  laid  at  the  rate  of  1,920  bricks  per  hour, 
or  32  "per  minute;  three  men  being  actually  at  work,  the  bricks 
were  laid  at  the  rate  of  3,200  per  man  per  hour,  or  53.33  by 
each  man  each  minute.  The  masons  were  paid  13  cents  per 
hour. — Canal  Record. 


POTTERY  COMPANY  ENLARGING  PLANT. 


The  G-.  F.  Brunt  Tile  Company  is  rebuilding  and  enlarging 
the  plant  formerly  known  as  the  Chaseland  Pottery,  located 
on  North  High  street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  company  has  located  in  Columbus  with  over  $1,000,- 
000.00  capital  behind  it  to  manufacture  a  high  grade  floor 
and  wall  tile  used  extensively  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
of  the  modern,  up-to-date  artistic  architectural  type.  The 
floor  tile  will  be  made  in  all  sizes,  from  y2  to  6  inches  square. 
The  small  floor  tiling  is  manufactured  for  all  purposes.  The 
color  schemes  carry  any  and  all  designs,  fully  meeting  the 
exacting  demands  of  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  the  leading 
architects  of  the  country.  The  wall  tile,  likewise,  will  be 
designed  to  effect  complete  harmony  in  color,  shape  and 
artistic  taste  of  those  who  appreciate  and  know  what  present 
wants  demand. 

The  output  of  the  factory  will  reach  $400,000.00  annually. 
About  100  people  will  be  employed  at  the  start.  Demand  for 
their  product  has  already  assumed  large  proportions. 

In  speaking  of  the  country’s  demands  for  floor  and  wall 
tile,  President  Brunt,  of  this  company,  said: 

“Floor  and  tile  products  are  being  more  extensively  used 
each  year,  since  the  material  is  impervious  to  dampness  and 
absolutely  sanitary  and  germ  proof.  Tile  is  lighter  and  more 
durable  than  marble  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  de¬ 
mand  for  floor  and  wall  tile  has  increased  more  tnan  15  per 
cent  in  the  last  year.” 

Mr.  G.  F.  Brunt  will  give  his  personal  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  plant  and  to  extending  the  sale  of  factory  output 
to  foreign  countries.  J.  A.  Nagle,  the  superintendent,  will 
have  general  charge  of  the  factory,  arranging  the  plant  and 
carrying  out  the  designs  of  architects  and  dealers.  This 
means  having  the  tile  ready  to  put  into  buildings  before 
leaving  the  factory. 


ADS  SUGGESTED  FOR  DIFFERENT 
FORMS  OF  GENERAL  YET 
DIRECT  ADVERTISING. 


By  Mansur  B.  Oakes. 


AST  month  we  reached  the  street  cars  in  a  suggested 
advertising  campaign. 

But  let  me  caution  again — don’t  go  it  wild. 

If  you  were  going  out  to  influence  people  by  word  of  mouth 
to  build  with  brick,  you  wouldn’t  go  shouting  up  and  down 
street  and  alley. 

You  would  try  to  talk  to  people  that  might  be  influenced 
to  buy — 

And  that  if  they  wanted  to  buy  building  material  would 
have  the  money  to  do  so. 

So  don’t  waste  money  on  ads  in  cars  that  do  not  carry  the 
people  you  want  to  reach. 

Don’t  be  persuaded  that  “you  never  can  tell  when  just  the 
man  you  want  to  reach  will  ride  on  a  tenement  district  car.” 

Of  course  you  can’t  tell  and  that  is  just  why  you  should 
make  sure  your  money  will  pay  for  ads  he  is  bound  to  read. 

Stick  to  the  district  you  have  mapped  out  for  your  adver¬ 
tising. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  a  street  car  card: 


The  monumental  buildings  in  Babylon 
were  erected  3,800  years  before  Christ. 

They  were  built  of  brick. 

Today  modern  cities  are  being  built  with 
bricks  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon. 
Brick  Does  Not  Depreciate. 


And  here  is  another: 


Upon  a  brick  pyramid  10  leagues  from 
Cairo,  are  hieroglyphics  which  trans¬ 
lated  read: 

“Do  not  underestimate  me  by  comparing  me 
with  pyramids  of  stone,  for  I  am  better  than 
they.  I  am  made  of  brick  from  clay  from  the 
bottom  of  the  lake.” 

BUILD  WITH  BRICK. 


These  ads  ought  to  attract  attention  because  they  contain 
historical  facts — 

That  will  be  news  to  almost  every  passenger. 

And  the  idea  in  them  is  such  that  it  will  make  a  picture 
impression  on  the  brain. 

Here  is  another  of  the  same  style — if  a  series  is  desired. 

And  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  pays  to  change  the  ad 
frequently. 


The  same  people  ride  on  the  same  cars,  day  after  day. 

I’m  always  looking  for  a  new  “Spotless  Town”  ad. 

So  are  you! 

And  even  if  the  Sapolio  people  do  not  put  in  a  new  card 
every  day  or  every  week,  they  change  often  enough  to  keep 
up  the  interest. 

And  when  I  look  for  a  new  card  and  find  the  old  one — the 
old  one  has  its  message. 

But  if  there  were  but  one  “Spotless  Town”  card  and  I  al¬ 
ways  found  it  the  same,  pretty  soon  my  eye  would  pass  it  by 
mechanically. 


The  early  inhabitants  of  Babylonia 
said: 

“Go  to,  let  us  make  brick  and  burn  them 
thoroughly:  and  they  had  brick  for  stone 
and  slimes  had  they  for  their  mortar.” 

— Gen.  xi-3. 

The  mounds  they  built  still  stand. 


And  here  is  copy  for  another.  I  believe  you  would  find 
that  it  would  also  stand  out  strong  on  the  screen  at  moving 
picture  shows. 


The  Roman  Colosseum  is  in  ruins. 

It  was  built  of  stone. 

The  “Baths  of  Titus”  still  stand — 
They  were  built  of  brick. 

Brick  is  Beautiful  and  Lasting. 


In  preparing  copy  for  the  “Movies,”  make  it  make  a  point 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  remembered. 

But  make  it  brief: 

In  the  ad  just  suggested  there  is  a  mental  picture  that  the 
brain  will  grasp. 

A  contract  that  tells  a  story. 

Back  to  the  “Movies”:  Don’t  forget  that  the  slides  are 
your  mouthpiece.  Talk  the  things  that  will  be  effective  with 
the  particular  people  in  that  particular  part  of  town. 

Why  not  make  every  new  brick  building  a  monument  that 
will  talk  for  you  and  the  brick  business? 


Wouldn’t  people  read  such  a  tablet  as  this: 


This  building 
was  erected 
in 

1914 

The  brick  in  it 
were  made  by 
John  King 

with  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  races  that  read 
these  words  in  all  the 
ages  to  come. 


It  would  have  all  the  force  of  a  demonstration.  It  would 
be  much  like  the  cryer  who  would  say:  “Step  up,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  have  a  look,  see  for  yourself  this  is  brick  it  will 
be  brick  when  today  is  a  part  of  prehistoric  history.” 

In  outlining  these  ads  for  different  kinds  of  advertising, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  suggest  particular  makes  of 
brick. 

Because  it  doesn’t  pay  to  write  specific  ads  that  are  not 
specific. 

There  is  where  one  of  the  big  wastes  comes  in. 

You  must  put  the  brick  yard — your  brick  yard — into  your 
ad — or  else  you  had  better  keep  your  money  in  your  pocket. 

If  a  single  brickmaker  should  use  the  general  copy  sug¬ 
gested  it  would  be  good  advertising  for  him — but  it  would 
also  be  good  advertising  for  his  competitors. 

Boost  bricks  by  co-operating  to  do  it. 

Boost  your  own  bricks  by  ads  that  will  tell  exactly  why 

people  should  use  your  bricks. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  no  reason  why  anybody  should 
prefer  your  bricks  to  the  bricks  made  by  any  one  else. 

But  if  your  service  isn’t  so  prompt  and  reliable  that  you 
can  make  a  point  of  it— or  your  brick  so  durable— or  so  beau¬ 
tiful — or  less  expensive  or  something  then 

Perhaps  you  can  make  the  bricks  or  the  service  excel. 


CRUSHED  BRICK  FOR  CONCRETE. 


Crushing  brick  for  use  in  the  making  of  concrete  is  not  a 
new  idea,  but  it  seems  to  be  lately  gaining  considerably  in 
recognition  and  use.  There  has  been  going  the  rounds  a 
story  of  the  crushing  of  old  brick  in  San  Francisco  that  have 
been  laying  in  piles  since  the  clean  up  after  the  earthquake 
and  the  using  of  great  quantities  of  it  in  concrete  work.  A 
gyratory  rock  crusher  is  used,  which  it  is  said  gives  excellent 
results  taking  in  the  brick  and  mortar  and  reducing  it  to  about 
1%  inches  in  size  and  less.  The  brick  is  used  in  place  of 
crushed  rock  or  coarse  gravel  in  the  making  of  concrete. 

Many  old  brick  have  been  crushed  to  make  material  for 
the  concrete  base  under  new  street  paving.  Sometimes  the 
old  brick  are  worn  paving  brick  taken  up  from  side  walks 


and  from  streets  and  at  other  times  they  are  old  building 
brick  and  it  seems  that  everywhere  they  are  used  they  give 
splendid  satisfaction. 

There  is,  perhaps,  room  for  further  development  of  this 
idea  than  we  have  had  so  far,  room  not  only  to  use  up  many 
of  the  old  brick  from  buildings  and  streets,  but  also  to  use 
culls  and  bats  from  the  kilns  and  old  brick  of  all  kinds  which 
is  no  good  to  use  again  as  it  is.  Of  course,  the  harder  the 
brick  the  better  and  likewise  the  harder  it  is  to  crush,  but 
any  fairly  well  burned  brick  seems  to  make  a  splendid  coarse 
filler  for  concrete.  In  some  localities  not  much  attention  mav 
be  paid  to  it  because  coarse  gravel  is  not  plentiful,  but  in 
some  cities  in  which  there  is  even  an  abundance  ot  gia\el  it 
is  found  advantageous  to  crush  old  brick  and  use  it.  It  is  a 
splendid  way  to  dispose  of  old  brick  and  the  more  of  the  old 
brick  which  might  otherwise  be  put  into  walls  that  can  be 
used  in  this  way  the  more  room  there  will  be  for  new  brick 
in  wall  building.  Incidentally,  there  should  be  many  instances 
where  the  brick  manufacturer  himself  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  put  in  a  crusher  and  reduce  his  culls  and  bats  to 
material  for  concrete  and  market  it  in  this  form.  It  makes 
good  concrete  and  both  the  crushed  brick  and  the  finer  par¬ 
ticles  of  dust  resulting  from  it  make  an  excellent  road  metal. 


Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Wcpkkr. 

HEARD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


THE  RECORD  of  New  England  carries  something  of  a 
blank  so  far  this  season,  the  result  of  the  troubles  into 
which  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad 
has  been  plunged  by  the  inquisitors.  Whether  their  action 
was  right  or  wrong  need  not  be  discussed.  Many  things  are 
now  branded  as  wrong  which  have  prevailed  for  long.  Ihe 
thing  now  is  for  New  England  to  recover  from  the  blow  which 
has  paralyzed  business  in  some  sections  and  has  retarded  it 
everywhere.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands,  had  their  savings  invested  in  the  securities  of  this 
road.  Some  of  them  bought  at  high  prices,  and  all  paying 
an  income.  That  income  has  been  entirely  cut  off  and  the 
securities  themselves  are  virtually  unsalable.  The  effect  is 
that  very  many  thousand  dollars  has  ceased  to  circulate,  and 
the  influence  has  made  everybody  else  conservative. 

The  Hampden  Brick  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  run¬ 
ning  nearly  a  full  force,  but  is,  perhaps,  pushing  the  work  a 
little  less  actively  than  it  does  some  years.  Local  sales  are 
fair,  but  have  fallen  rather  short  of  the  average  at  this  sea¬ 
son. 

Dyer  Brothers,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  are  operating  to  capacity 
with  a  fair  run  of  orders  ahead  to  take  their  stock  as  fast  as 
they  make  it.  Considerable  local  demand  has  developed  and 
this  so  far  has  been  sufficient  to  consume  practically  every¬ 
thing  made.  The  firm  had  nothing  left  over  from  last  year, 
and  this  was  responsible  for  the  necessity  of  beginning  opera¬ 
tions  early  this  season. 

The  recent  great  fire  in  Salem,  Mass.,  which  destroyed 
$12,000,000  worth  of  property,  will  create  a  big  demand  for 
brick.  For  example,  the  great  Naumkeag  mills,  which  were 
totally  destroyed,  will  be  at  once  rebuilt,  wholly  of  brick. 
Many  other  manufacturing  firms  and  residences  will  be  recon¬ 
structed  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 
Brick  and  terra  cotta  will  be  the  principal  materials  used  in 
reconstruction.  When  the  city  is  rebuilt,  as  it  will  be  at  once, 
the  new  structures  will  be  as  near  fire  proot  as  they  can  be 


made. 


HIRAM. 


Lumber  is  cheaper  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  the  lumber¬ 
men  are  fighting  harder  to  make  a  bigger  place  for  it  in  the 
building  world.  This  means  that  it  is  no  time  tor  letting  up 
in  the  work  of  boosting  brick  for  building.  Every  man  in  the 
business  should  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  buckle  down  to  it 
harder  than  ever,  to  hold  the  ground  gained  and  keep  gaining 
some  more. 
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OBITUARY. 


Death  Comes  to  Well-Known  New  York  Brickmaker. 


Daniel  P.  DeLong,  one  of  the  best  known  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  of  eastern  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  June  2,  following  an  illness  of  five  weeks.  The  exact 
cause  of  his  illness  was  not  determined,  but  it  was  due  either 
to  a  tumor  or  a  blood  clot  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Mr. 
DeLong  was  born  near  Glens  Falls  in  1850,  and  had  spent 
his  entire  life  there.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  Mr.  DeLong 
became  interested  in  the  Glens  Falls  Brick  Company,  and  in 
a  short  time  thereafter  became  sole  owner.  The  company, 
under  his  wise  management,  prospered  to  an  unusual  extent, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful  concerns  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  Mr.  DeLong  was  active  in  the  business  and 
political  affairs  of  his  town  and  state,  being  at  the  time  of 
his  death  first  vice-president  of  the  Glens  Falls  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  and  a  director  of  the  Empire  Real  Estate  Company.  He 
had  served  one  term  in  the  state  assembly  as  representative. 

A  wife  and  four  sons,  Walter  J.  and  Daniel  P.  DeLong, 
of  Glens  Falls;  Archibald  Z.,  of  Vancouver,  and  Robert  T. 
DeLong,  of  New  "Vork  City.  Daniel  P.  has  been  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  brick  business  for  a  number  of  years 


Daniel  P.  DeLong,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


and  will  continue  the  management  of  the  plant.  Mr.  DeLong 
had  been  a  member  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  members  who  had 
learned  to  know  him  and  enjoy  his  genial  companionship,  will 
regret  his  demise. 


Atlanta  Brick  Man  Dies  in  New  York. 


James  Warren  English,  Jr.,  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  died  at  the  Astor  Sanitarium,  New  York 
City,  of  neuritis,  June  22.  For  many  years  he  was  president 
of  the  Chattahoochee  Brick  Company,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
was  forty-seven  years  old  and  prominent  in  the  business  and 
social  life  of  Atlanta. 


Founder  of  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Company  Dead. 


Joseph  Winkle,  77  years  old,  president  of  the  Winkle 
Terra  Cotta  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  at  his  home  in  that  city,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  five  daughters  and  three  sons! 
Mr.  Winkle  was  a  pioneer  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta, 
and  established  the  plant  at  Cheltenham  in  1883.  From  this 
plant  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  country  have  been 
furnished  with  terra  cotta. 

He  was  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  England,  where  he 
learned  the  brick  and  terra  cotta  business.  He  went  to  St. 


Louis  in  1873,  and  engaged  for  a  few  years  in  the  fire  brick 
business. 


Daughter  of  Alfred  Yates  Dies  From  Sunstroke. 


Gertrude  A.  Yates,  daughter  of  Alfred  Yates,  died  June 
15  as  a  result  of  a  sunstroke,  and  was  buried  at  the  old  family 
home  at  Bedford,  Mass.  She,  like  her  father,  has  many 
friends  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  having  attended  conventions  with 
him. 


Indiana  Paving  Brick  Manufacturer  Answers  the  Last  Call. 


William  W.  Winslow,  who  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
some  time,  died  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  June  25.  Mr. 
Winslow  had  spent  the  winter  in  Florida,  returning  to  Indi¬ 
anapolis  in  March.  He  was  sixty  years  old  and  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  paving  brick  business  for  many  years,  being 
president  of  the  Indiana  Paving  Brick  &  Block  Co.,  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  sons,  Walker  W. 
and  Robert  C.  Winslow.  The  former  has  had  charge  of  the 
paving  brick  plant  at  Brazil  for  some  time,  but  owing  to  a 
serious  injury  received  last  winter,  from  which  he  has  never 
fully  recovered,  may  have  to  turn  the  active  management  of 
the  plant  over  to  other  hands.  Mr.  Winslow  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  for 
many  years  and,  together  with  Mrs.  Winslow,  was  a  regular 
attendant  until  failing  health  prevented.  He  left  an  estate 
valued  at  $600,000. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


ALONG  THE  HACKENSACK  brickmakers  are  busy  and 
the  first  burning  of  the  year  has  gone  to  market.  The 
second  is  well  advanced,  but  almost  continuous  rains 
and  damp  weather  have  prevented  the  rapid  work  which  is 
usually  done  at  this  season.  All  the  yards  are  operating  well 
up  to  capacity,  but  scarcity  of  labor  and  higher  prices  are 
proving  something  of  a  handicap.  It  is  costing  more  to  make 
brick  along  the  Hackensack,  but  the  product  is  not  selling  as 
well  as  it  did  a  year  ago.  However,  makers  believe  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  better  within  a  short  time  and  are  going  ahead, 
determined  to  do  as  well  as  possible  Regardless  of  conditions 
which  may  now  appear  more  or  less  uncertain  and  unfa¬ 
vorable. 

A  new  high  school  is  to  be  erected  in  Montclair  to  cost 
$470,000.  It  is  to  be  of  face  brick,  with  terra  cotta  trim,  and 
when  finished  will  be  as  good  as  any  similar  building  in  the 
state.  The  Montclair  board  of  education  intends  it  shall  be 
the  last  word  in  high  school  construction  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Sayre  and  Fisher  plants  at  Sayreville,  in  the  Raritan 
section,  are  all  running  full  time  and  with  a  full  complement 
of  employes.  Orders  for  common  brick  are  about  as  liberal 
as  usual.  Face  brick  is  wanted,  too,  and  paving  brick  is 
selling  freely  enough  to  satisfy  most  manufacturers. 

While  examining  the  ruins  of  a  stone  house  not  far  from 
Hackensack,  built  probably  prior  to  1700,  Charles  Cafferty 
discovered  a  number  of  brick  which  undoubtedly  came  from 
Holland.  They  are  wider  than  the  brick  of  today,  shorter 
and  thinner  and  burned  very  hard.  They  are  quite  like  the 
Roman  brick.  They  are  burned  very  hard,  but  the  outside 
is  rough,  as  though  they  were  shaped  up  by  hand  rather  than 
in  a  mold.  The  inside  is  almost  black  when  broken  and  con¬ 
tains  opalescent  particles  that  have  a  fracture  almost  like 
steel.  He  presented  them  to  the  Bergen  County  Historical 
Society  for  its  collections.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Dutch 
vessels  of  that  period  often  brought  such  bricks  over  as 
ballast.  That  was  before  brickmaking  was  begun  in  what  is 
New  Jersey,  but  later  the  Dutch  colonists  made  their  own 
brick  and  even  that  character  of  ballast  was  unprofitable. 

The  Singac  Brick  Company  is  doing  a  good  business, 
though  building  in  Paterson,  its  nearest  market,  is  not  wholly 
up  to  standard.  The  company  has  supplied  brick  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  projects  in  the  past,  always  with  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction.  BURTON. 
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NOW  AND  THEN  IS  RELISHED  BY  THE  BEST  OF  MEN.’* 


Explained. 


Mistress — Are  you  married? 

Applicant — No’m.  I  bumped  into  a  door. 


Bad  News. 


Visitor  (hungry) — And  at  what  time  do  you  have  dinner, 
my  little  friend? 

Terrible  Boy — Soon  as  you’ve  gone. 


Secret  Is  Out. 


“And  you  are  eating  grass!”  said  the  sympathetic  by¬ 
stander. 

“Sh-h-h!”  returned  Nebuchadnezzar.  “That’s  the  story  I 
gave  out.  But  the  truth  is  that  I  think  there  is  a  hen’s  nest 
somewhere  out  here  in  the  weeds.” 


Costly  Justice. 


A  colored  gentleman,  on  trial  for  his  life  in  a  remote  Ten¬ 
nessee  town,  was  asked  by  the  judge  if  he  had  anything  to 
say,  whereupon  he  replied: 

“All  I  has  to  say  is  this,  Judge:  If  you  hangs  me,  you 
hangs  the  best  bass  singer  in  Tennessee.” 


Phonetic  Spelling. 


A  Chicago  policeman  was  hunting  through  the  telephone 
book:  “I’ll  be  damned  if  I  can  find  the  Knickerbocker  Ice 
Company’s  number,”  said  he.  “I’ve  looked  through  the  N’s 
twice.” 


Mediation. 


Cohen — Hands  up,  or  I’ll  shoodt! 

Quick-Witted  Burglar— Fifty  dollars  for  de  gun! 
Cohen — Sold! 


Blame  Located. 


A  crabbed  old  misogynist  said  to  Ethel  Barrymore  at  a 
dinner  in  Bar  Harbor: 

“Woman!  Feminism!  Suffrage!  Bah!  Why,  there  isn’t 
a  woman  alive  who  wouldn  t  rather  be  beautiful  than  intelli¬ 
gent.” 

“That’s  because,”  said  Miss  Barrymore,  calmly,  “so  many 
men  are  stupid  while  so  few  are  blind.  ’ 


Repentance  Postponed. 


An  old  negro  parson  in  a  Southern  church  was  denouncing 
theft  to  his  congregation,  when  he  said: 

“If  there  is  any  member  of  this  congregation  who  is  guilty 
of  theft,  he  had  better  repent  at  once  and  be  saved.” 

On  his  way  home  he  was  stopped  by  old  Rastus,  who  had 

listened  to  the  sermon  intently. 

“Don’t  you  think,  parson,  that  next  Sunday  will  do  just 
as  well  as  tonight  to  repent?”  asked  Rastus. 

“But  Rastus,  why  not  repent  tonight  and  be  saved,  man?” 


“Well,  parson,  it’s  this  way,”  explained  Rastus.  “I  want 
just  one  mo’  chicken  fo’  tomorrow’s  dinner,  and  I  know  wha 
I  can  get  dat  chicken  widout  being  caught  tonight.” 

“Well,”  said  the  parson,  hesitating,  “I  don’t  know  what  to 
say,  so  I  think  I  will  take  dinner  with  you  tomorrow  and 
then  talk  the  matter  over  with  you.” 


What  Is  Is. 


This  illustration  of  the  tango  is  credited  to  an  Arkansas 
City  negro: 

“Dat  tango,  boss,  am  sort  of  a  easy  motion.  Ye  jis  go  a 
stealing  along  easy  like  ye  didn’t  have  any  knee  joints  and 
wuz  walkin’  on  eggs  that  cost  fo’ty  cents  a  dozen.” 


A  Pity  to  Waste  'Em. 

Lady — I  didn’t  know  your  little  boy  wore  glasses,  Mrs. 
Smith. 

Mrs.  Smith — Well,  yer  see,  miss,  they  belonged  to  ’is  pore 
farver,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  waste  ’em. 


Little  Easy  Payments. 


Lady  Visitor — Oh,  Tommy,  you  have  a  nice  new  suit! 
Tommy— Yes,  I  think  the  man  pa  bought  it  from  is  sorry 
he  sold  it.  He’s  always  calling. 


Calling  for  the  Spot  Light. 


Edward  was  the  proud  owner  of  his  first  pair  of  pants. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  first  wearing  them  a  neighbor  happened 
to  come  in,  and  was  chatting  with  his  father;  but,  much  to 
Edward’s  disgust,  the  all-important  subject  was  not  mentioned. 

The  little  fellow  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could,  then,  in  a 
very  indifferent  manner,  remarked: 

“There  are  three  pairs  of  pants  in  this  room.” 


Polite,  But  Pointed. 


A  stern  old  preacher  had  issued  to  his  people  a  command 
against  dancing,  believing  it  to  be  a  device  of  the  devil. 

A  few  of  the  young  people  disobeyed  and  attended  a  dance 
given  at  a  neighboring  town.  Finally  it  reached  the  ears  of 
the  preacher,  and,  meeting  one  of  the  culprits  on  the  stieet 
one  morning,  said  in  a  stern  voice: 

“Good  morning,  child  of  the  devil!” 

“Good  morning,  father!”  smilingly  answered  the  pretty 
miss. — National  Monthly. 

Picked  Him  Out. 


Young  Hibbard  was  exhibiting  some  photographs  to  a 
charming  society  girl,  with  whom  he  was  very  much  in  lo\e. 

“This  one,”  he  said,  handing  her  a  picture,  “is  my  photo 
with  my  two  French  poodles.  Can  you  recognize  me? 

“Why,  yes,  I  think  so,”  replied  the  young  woman,  looking 
intently  at  the  picture.  “You  are  the  one  with  the  hat  on, 
are  you  not?” 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Now  that  you  have  been  through  the  annual  session  of  it, 
what  is  real  patriotism? 

*  *  * 

To  be  a  really  good  business  man,  one  must  consider 
others  as  well  as  himself. 

*  *  * 

A  whole  lot  of  small  orders  are  better  than  one  big  one,  if 
you  have  to  cut  all  the  profit  out  to  get  the  big  one. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  the  man  who  fails  to  do  his  share  toward  boosting 
that  does  most  of  the  kicking  about  slow  progress? 

* *  * 

The  annual  county  fair  season  is  with  us.  How  many  of 
you  are  taking  advantage  of  such  occasions  to  exhibit  and 
advertise  clay  products? 

*  *  * 

Trying  times  are  what  really  teach  us  resourcefulness  and 
help  us  ultimately  in  making  progress,  but  teachers  of  this 
kind  are  never  popular  or  voluntarily  sought  for. 

*  *  * 

The  brick  manufacturer  should  do  his  share,  too,  toward 
the  erection  of  brick  buildings  in  connection  with  his  home 
and  business,  for  it  not  only  shows  consistency,  but  it  also 
helps  advertise  his  product. 

*  *  * 

When  notice  comes  of  a  new  man  going  into  the  brick 
business,  we  have  a  little  spell  of  wondering  just  how  much 
he  knows  about  it,  how  much  he  is  going  to  have  to  learn,  and 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  him  to  learn  it. 

*  *  * 

The  lumber  fraternity  often  finds  itself  in  an  embarrassing 
position  in  efforts  to  boost  lumber  against  brick  for  building 
purposes,  for  many  of  those  in  the  lumber  trade  who  can 
afford  it  build  brick  houses  for  themselves  and  brick  offices 


for  their  business,  and  then  turn  to  steel,  concrete  and  brick 
to  erect  the  ideal  saw  mill. 

* *  * **  * 

It  is  nothing  but  lack  of  patience  that  causes  a  whole  lot 
of  the  trouble  in  the  world. 

*  *  * 

The  man  who  invented  the  idea  that  lower  prices  make 
more  trade  was  evidently  near-sighted. 

*  *  * 

A  few  specks  of  ignorance  and  a  handful  of  carelessness 
can  often  spoil  the  burning  of  a  kiln  of  brick. 

*  *  * 

Vacation  stories  will  next  take  the  place  of  fishing  yarns, 
and  then  we  will  begin  to  hunt  for  more  business. 

*  *  * 

Now  we  enter  into  the  dog  days,  after  which  the  business 
men  should  have  an  inning  and  prosperity  begin  to  smile. 

*  *  * 

Who  can  tell  us  why  it  is  that  the  average  man  gets  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  finding  something  wrong  with  the  way  some  other 
fellow  does  business? 

*  *  * 

Heat  records  are  important  things  in  the  clayworking  in¬ 
dustry,  but  most  of  us  can  find  objection  to  some  that  have 
been  furnished  by  the  weather  man  this  summer. 

* *  * 

Every  time  you  can  persuade  somebody  to  build  the  right 
kind  of  a  brick  home,  this  home  will  help  some  in  advertising 
brick  to  others  in  the  community  with  homes  to  build. 

*  *  * 

While  it  is  not  positive  that  we  will  have  a  car  shortage 
later  on,  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  keep  shipments  moving 
out  as  fast  as  practical,  lest  there  be  some  delay  in  freight 
moving  later  on. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  so  much  that  there  are  too  many  brick  plants  as 
it  is  that  there  is  not  enough  brick  being  used  that  makes 
the  industry  seem  over-crowded  in  some  sections  at  times. 
That  is  why  all  should  join  in  every  good  movement  that 
promises  to  help  increase  the  call  for  brick. 

sf * 

There  is  a  difference  between  deliberate  action  and  dis¬ 
couraging  slowness,  and  among  the  people  who  should  learn 
about  and  heed  this  difference  we  may  name  politicians, 
courts  and  those  folks  having  under  consideration  the  matter 
of  railway  rates. 


CLAY  TESTING. 


From  statements  being  published,  those  not  familiar  with 
the  clayworking  industries,  and  the  processes  connected 
therewith,  in  the  United  States,  may  think  the  testing  of 
clays  is  something  new  under  the  sun,  and  that  in  the  past 
it  has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  a  few  clay  machinery 
manufacturers,  who,  according  to  the  same  misleading  state¬ 
ments,  have  made  clay  testing  a  questionable  process  by 
which  to  improperly  promote  their  own  selfish  ends.  This 
is  far  from  the  truth,  as  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  real 
facts  must  know.  Many  years  ago  the  clay  school  or  ceramic 
department  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  at  Columbus  in¬ 
stalled  a  complete  equipment  of  apparatus  and  machinery  for 
making  analytical  and  practical  tests  of  clays,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Orton  and  his  able  assistants,  clays 
have  been  tested  during  all  the  intervening  years,  free  of 
cost  to  Ohioans,  and  at  a  moderate  cost  to  those  from  other 
states.  Such  tests,  made  with  scientific  accuracy,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  more  dependable  than  any  tests  jnade  by  individuals 
with  limited  laboratory  equipment,  no  matter  how  competent. 
Not  long  after  the  Ohio  Clay  School  was  established,  similar 
departments  were  added  to  the  Illinois  University  at  Urbana, 
the  New  \  ork  State  School  at  Alfred,  the  New  Jersey  State 
College  at  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Iowa  State  College  at 
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Ames.  Other  states  are  establishing  similar  departments, 
thoroughly  equipped  for  such  work,  so  that  any  and  every 
owner  of  clay  property  in  the  United  States  may,  if  he  chooses, 
have  his  clay  tested  in  a  scientific  and  practical  manner  by  a 
wholly  unbiased  authority.  The  same  is  true  of  Canada,  for 
a  similar  department  is  being  established  at  the  Dominion 
University  at  Toronto.  It  is  true  that  several  of  the  leading 
clay  machinery  manufacturing  firms  have  put  in  special  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  testing  of  clays,  for  the  benefit  of  their  patrons, 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  such  tests  made  by  them  have 
been  honestly  conducted.  Any  suggestion  to  the  contrary  is 
unfair  and  puts  those  who  make  them  under  grave  suspicions. 
American  manufacturers  of  clay  machinery  are,  as  a  class, 
honorable  and  trustworthy.  Any  statements  or  intimations 
to  the  contrary,  reflect  more  on  those  making  them  than  on 
any  one  else. 

DEPRESSION  BEGETS  DEVELOPMENT. 


It  is  seldom,  if  ever  welcome,  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
business  depression  is  a  great  teacher  and  it  is  through  this 
that  we  get  quite  a  lot  of  our  real  progress  and  development. 

It  is  a  case  of  necessity  mothering  invention.  When  there 
come  periods  of  depression  in  business  life  and  those  who 
market  the  product  are  put  to  it  to  find  buyers,  they  not 
only  bring  all  their  latent  forces  to  bear  to  develop  resource¬ 
fulness  in  selling  but  there  is  also  taken  up  ideas  of  economy 
of  manufacture  to  reduce  cost  and  ideas  of  new  things  to  at¬ 
tract  attention,  and  the  final  result  is  the  introduction  of  more 

!  improvements  and  the  development  of  more  resourcefulness 
because  of  a  period  of  depression  than  would  take  place  or¬ 
dinarily  with  business  running  smoothly. 

At  first  flash  it  looks  like  the  time  of  hustle  and  of  progress 
would  be  a  time  of  strenuous  demand  which  would  call  forth 
and  tax  the  resources  of  manufacturing  plant  and  the  entire 
force.  This  though,  while  it  begets  a  certain  amount  of 
strenuous  action,  does  not  lead  to  that  order  of  resourceful¬ 
ness  which  results  in  greater  efficiency  and  lower  cost  in 
manufacture  and  labor  and  money  saving  in  many  ways.  It 
takes  the  trying  times  of  depression  to  do  that. 

It  is  when  business  runs  smooth  with  the  minimum  of 
trouble  and  worry  that  people  develop  the  rut-making  habit 
and  go  along  with  but  few  changes  or  alterations  and  no  un¬ 
usual  tax  on  their  ingenuity  to  keep  things  going  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  paying  a  profit.  It  takes  the  jar  of  hard  times  and  dull 
business  to  stir  up  the  latent  energies  in  mankind  and  bring 
forth  resources  that  would  otherwise  be  undeveloped.  Then 
those  who  trim,  fit  and  improve  the  business  methods  so  as  to 
keep  going  and  making  good  through  periods  of  depression, 
have  pretty  easy  sailing  of  it  when  business  gets  to  booming 
again.  Then  is  the  time  they  have  to  be  careful  lest  they 
grow  listless  in  the  matter  of  progress  and  development. 
From  this  viewpoint  it  is  easy  to  see  that  hard  times  and 
business  depression  bring  with  them  certain  compensations 
in  that  they  mother  inventions  and  lead  a  big  share  of  pro¬ 
gressive  development. 


RIDE  A  CHEERFUL  HOBBY. 


If  you  have  been  a  sort  of  unintentional  calamity  howler 
and  have  been  riding  the  hobby  of  pessimism  and  talking  dull 
business  and  hard  times  through  force  of  habit  why  not  call 
a  halt,  change  horses  and  ride  a  cheerful  hobby  for  a  while’ 
It  is  a  mighty  bad  habit  to  continually  grumble  and  find 
fault  with  the  business  you  are  in,  with  everybody  in  the 
business,  with  the  political  situation  in  the  country  and 
everything  in  general  and  it  is  not  condusive  to  cheerfulness 
in  spirit.  Indeed  grumbling  is  not  productive  of  anything 
much  except  discouragement  and  disagreeable  feeling.  That 
is  not  the  kind  of  feeling  that  is  calculated  to  boost  any  busi¬ 
ness  as  it  should  be  boosted. 

'  It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea  if  we  had  in  connection  with  the 
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various  associations  and  clubs  in  the  brick  business  a  sort  of 
side  issue  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  cheerfulness  and  of 
seeing  the  bright  side  of  things,  because  we  need  an  extra 
dose  of  it  now  and  then  to  lighten  some  of  the  gloom  that 
surrounds  business,  because  of  some  of  the  pessimism  that 
prevails  when  things  don’t  go  just  right. 

Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  quite  a  share  of 
the  pessimism  of  people  is  more  affected  than  real.  If  it  were 
not  so  there  are  many  men  in  business  who  would  have  gotten 
out  of  it  long  ago.  But  whether  real,  affected  for  a  purpose  or 
developed  as  a  careless  habit,  it  makes  for  nothing  of  an  up 
building  nature  and  only  begets  dissatisfaction.  That  is  why 
if  you  have  been  riding  this  hobby  of  pessimism  it  is  time  to 
change  horses  and  ride  a  cheerful  hobby  for  a  while.  There 
are  some  in  the  trade  doing  this  already,  and  whether  they 
are  making  better  progress  or  not,  they  are  certainly  having 
a  better  time  of  it  and  making  other  people  feel  better.  If 
we  can  just  get  enough  people  at  it,  the  excuse  for  gloom  and 
for  the  talks  about  business  depression  will  soon  pas  away 
and  in  its  place  we  will  find  plenty  to  be  cheerful  about. 


CHOOSING  THE  FACE  BRICK. 


The  contract  had  been  let  for  quite  a  large  school  building, 
involving  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  total  cost,  and 
the  building  was  to  be  of  brick  and  by  and  by  it  developed  that 
the  particular  kind  of  brick  to  be  used  had  not  been  decided 
upon  at  the  time  of  the  letting  of  the  contract,  but  provision 
had  been  made  for  a  committee  from  the  School  Board  to 
select  or  choose  the  kind  of  face  brick  that  would  be  used. 

It  seems  that  in  this  case  contractors  were  advised  to  bid 
upon  face  brick  of  a  given  price,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  brick  were  selected  of  lower  cost  than  this  the  difference 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  contract  price  of  the  building,  while 
if  the  final  selection  resulted  in  a  brick  that  was  more  than 
the  cost  figuerd  on,  the  price  would  be  added  to  the  contract. 
Just  why  the  choosing  of  the  face  brick  had  not  been  done  by 
the  committee  previous  to  the  letting  of  the  contract,  was  not 
explained,  but  presumably  it  was  to  give  the  Board  and  its 
committee  more  time  to  study  the  different  offerings  in  face 
brick  and  to  decide  upon  what  they  would  use. 

One  of  the  important  things  for  the  brick  manufacturer  to 
know  is,  who  will  do  the  choosing  of  the  face  brick  in  any 
structure  to  be  erected.  It  is  the  one  who  does  the  choosing 
that  the  face  brick  manufacturer  wants  to  get  his  literature 
and  samples  before  and  to  do  this  systematically  it  is  worth 
while  to  have  a  list  of  prospects  of  people  who  will  have  a 
voice  in  deciding  the  matter  of  face  brick  to  be  used  in  any 
given  undertaking. 

Quite  a  lot  of  the  choosing  of  face  brick  is  done  by  archi¬ 
tects,  who  make  a  study  of  face  brick  offerings  and  face 
brick  combinations  for  effects,  and  devise  from  this  plans  and 
drawings  that  will  prove  attractive.  Usually,  too,  when  plans 
are  accepted  there  goes  with  it  an  acceptance  of  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  architect  for  a  certain  kind  of  brick,  and  maybe 
for  the  product  of  some  particular  manufacturer. 

In  the  case  related  above,  the  architect  had  quite  a  hand 
in  the  pie,  but  it  seems  that  it  was  not  the  architect  who  did 
the  choosing.  This  is  said  to  be  true  of  many  instances  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  face  brick.  The  architect  is  going 
further  than  studying  brick  now;  he  is,  in  a  way,-  often  ex¬ 
hibiting  them  to  others  and  offering,  maybe,  various  combina¬ 
tions  and  seeking  to  please  his  customers  by  offering  them 
the  choice  of  several  pleasing  effects.  The  result  of  all  this 
is  to  bring  more  people  into  the  matter  and  to  enlarge  the 
number  and  scope  of  those  who  have  a  hand  in  choosing  face 
brick.  This  is  a  fact  worth  making  a  note  of  by  face  brick 
manufacturers  because  it  means,  in  a  way,  that  they  may 
well  do  more  exploiting  of  their  offerings  to  the  general  public 
for  the  public  is  learning  to  understand  and  to  choose  face 
brick. 

When  it  conies  to  home  building,  it  is  only  the  masculine 
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part  of  the  public  that  enters  but  the  feminine  half  takes  a 
hand  and  often  the  choice  of  face  brick  is  influenced,  if  not 
decided,  entirely  by  the  women  folks.  Naturally  in  the  course 
of  time  they  too,  will  get  to  know  more  specifically  about 
brick  and  by  and  by  we  will  reach  the  point  where  the 
youngsters  of  the  family  will  begin  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  of 
the  variety  of  offerings  in  face  brick  and  make  a  study  of  the 
subject. 

Finally,  all  this  leads  us  to  certain  points  of  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  best  ways  and  means  to  acquaint  the 
general  public  with  the  points  of  merit  in  face  brick  and  the 
combinations  that  give  the  best  results  under  specified  circum¬ 
stances. 

Logically  this  should  lead  to  at  least  two  channels  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  to  familiarize  the  public  with  face  brick  offerings. 
One  is  that  of  so  arranging  matters  that  the  study  of  face 
brick  of  some  kind  may  be  offered  in  schools.  We  are  running 
considerably  more  to  the  practical  in  public  schools  now  than 
ever  before  and  it  should  be  easy  enough  to  include  in  these 
practical  studies,  some  study  display  of  face  brick  that  will 
familiarize  practically  every  youngster  of  the  country  with 
the  subject.  This  will  not  only  serve  a  good  purpose  in  an 
educational  way  but  it  should  prove  fruitful  of  results  in  the 
exploitation  of  clay  products  and  lead  to  a  more  extensive  use 
of  brick  in  some  building. 

The  other  idea  for  exploitation  that  immediately  suggests 
itself  in  this  connection  is  that  of  making  displays  at  local 
fairs  and  expositions.  The  more  the  general  public  takes  a 
hand  in  the  choosing  of  brick  the  more  interest  it  will  take  in 
exhibits  of  brick  panels  and  brick  work.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  general  public  is  more  interested  in  brick 
today  than  it  has  been  before  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  local  fairs  presented  better  opportunities  for  making 
displays  and  getting  results  than  are  to  be  had  right  now. 
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Stock  of  Ontario  Sewer  Pipe  Company  on  Market. 


Tenders  will  be  received  by  the  Title  and  Trust  Company 
up  to  and  including  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1914, 
for  the  purchase  of  two  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  fully  paid-up  shares  of  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  Ontario 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Limited. 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  tender  must  accompany 
the  tender,  and  a  further  payment  of  20  per  cent,  on  accept¬ 
ance  of  offer  and  execution  of  contract  to  purchase  in  form 
satisfactory  to  the  vendor’s  solicitors,  the  balance  to  be  paid 
on  closing  the  sale  ten  days  thereafter. 

If  desired  by  the  purchaser,  arrangements  may  be  made 
for  the  postponement  of  payment  of  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  purchase  money  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  vendors. 

The  highest  tender  not  necessarily  accepted. 

Further  particulars  as  to  the  location  of  the  company’s 
business  and  operations  may  be  had  on  application  to 
THE  TITLE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

Administrators,  61  Yonge  St., 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

or  to 

MESSRS.  JOHNSTON,  McKAY,  DODS  &  GRANT, 

Solicitors  for  the  Administrators. 


ENAMELED  BRICK  FOR  FACING. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  pamphlet  recently 
received  from  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company,  402, 
414  Frost  building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  pamphlet  contains 
views  of  thirty-eight  large  buildings  which  have  been  built 
of  their  high-grade  enameled  brick.  In  the  announcement 
the  following  facts  are  stated;  i.  e.,  they  began  experiments 
in  enameling  dry  pressed  brick  in  1904,  they  spent  nearly 
three  years’  time  and  a  large  amount  of  money  before  demon¬ 


strating  their  mastery  of  the  art  and  science  of  producing 
enameled  brick  of  beautiful  shades  and  texture  which  would 
stand  the  test  of  time,  and  from  the  time  they  filled  their 
first  order,  that  of  one-quarter  million  enameled  brick  for  the 
ten-story  Central  building,  Los  Angeles,  until  the  present 
they  have  added  to  their  enameling  department  constantly, 
so  that  today  the  capacity  is  over  three  and  a  half  millions 
annually.  The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  owns  and 
operates  one  of  the  finest  plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
has  established  an  enviable  reputation  in  their  work.  In 
the  business  district  of  Los  Angeles,  bounded  by  Second, 
Ninth,  Main  and  Hill  streets,  they  have  furnished  approxi¬ 
mately  90  per  cent,  of  all  enameled  brick  used.  They  take 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  have  not  only  finished  every 
job  they  have  started,  but  have  also  finished  more  than  a 
few  that  were  started  by  others. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE. 

Steam  rack  brick  dryer  complete, 
with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33-M 
brick;  40,000  feet  of  1-inch  pipe;  5,500 
steel  pallets;  soft  mud  brick  machine; 
clay  disintegrator;  mold  sander;  double 
roll  crusher,  sand  dryer  and  sand  screen. 
.All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  For  further  particulars  address, 

F.  H.  EGGERS, 

11  tf  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued 
on  Pages  80,  81  and  82. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Much  the  Best  Clayworking  Machinery. 
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American  Sewer  Pipe  Press 

Built  on  approved  steam  engine  practice,  of  ex¬ 
cellent  material  and  superior  workmanship.  Opera¬ 
tion  assured  to  be  satisfactory.  Send  for  catalog  of  full  line 
of  presses,  cutters,  trucks,  etc. 


American 
Sewer  Pipe  Press. 


American 
Sewer  Pipe  Cutter. 


American 
Sewer  Pipe  Truck, 


America.n=Haigh  Continuous  Kiln 

A  kiln  without  an  equal  in  economy  and  excellence 
of  output.  Simple  to  operate,  easy  to  build,  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  saving.  Saves  for  the  big  plant  and  saves 
just  as  great  a  per  cent  for  the  smaller  yard. 

Get  our  Kiln  Catalog.  It  tells  all  about  the  kiln, 
its  saving  and  its  users. 


American-Haigh  Continuous  Kiln. 


American  Waste  Heat  Dryer 

Dries  product  with  waste  heat  from  kilns.  A 
thoroughly  reliable  dryer  and  an  excellent  fuel 
saver.  Nothing  complicated.  No  prohibitive 
expense.  Will  save  its  cost.  Get  catalog. 


American  Dump  Car  No.  68. 

American  Winding  Drums 

Self  contained.  Mounted  on  iron.  Large  drum  operates  against  paper  friction.  Oper¬ 
ating  lever  handy  and  quick.  Good  brake.  Drum  can  be  operated  at  a  distance  if  desired. 
Furnished  with  bevel  gear  if  desired. 


American  Waste  Heat  Fan. 


American  Dump  Cars 

The  American  Steel  Dump  Car  dumps 
clean  as  the  tilt  is  sufficient  for  it  to 
clear.  This  car  is  Duilt  on  new  lines.  Is 
strong,  easy  running  and  quick  acting. 
Send  for  circular.  Other  dump,  dry 
and  burned  ware  cars  included  in  our 
line.  Complete  catalog  if  you  want  it. 


American  Winding  Drum  No.  1. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.S.  A. 


We  Build  Every  Machine  and  Appliance  Needed  in  the  Clay  Trade. 
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H.  C.  Brown  is  interested  in  a  brick  plant  which  is  to  be 
erected  at  Harlam,  Ky. 

T.  J.  Neely  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Clay  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Wickliffe,  Ky.,  recently  at  sheriff’s  sale. 


their  bill  for  electricity  is  less  than  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  a  fireman,  to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience. 

The  Aurora  Brick  Co.,  of  Aurora,  Ind.,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  Harry  J.  Schmutte,  P.  E.  Minish,  W.  V.  Webber. 

The  brick  plant  of  Pohlmann  &  Schepp,  Davenport,  Iowa, 
was  slightly  damaged  by  fire  recently,  which  caught  from  an 
overheated  kiln. 

The  Phillip’s  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has 
been  organized  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  Wilson  A.  Phillip 
is  at  the  head  of  the  concern. 

B.  J.  Prichard,  P.  H.  Napier,  James  R.  Keesee  and  others 
have  incorporated  the  Wayne  Brick  &  Tile  Works.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  capitalized  at  $25,000. 


The  Cole  Brick  Company,  of  Ferris,  Texas,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  $30,000  by  T.  G.  Cole  and  others. 

Lee  Slack,  an  employe  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co., 
Brazil,  Ind.,  was  caught  in  a  cave-in  in  the  mine  and  killed 
instantly. 

R.  E.  A.  Leach  is  at  the  hpad  of  a  movement  to  erect  a 
brick  plant  at  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  The  plant  is  to 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  brick. 

A  large  shed  of  the  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  was  struck  by  lightning  during  a  storm  recently 
and  burned  to  the  ground.  The  loss  is  placed  at  $500. 

E.  &  H.  J.  Snyder,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  have  purchased  the  brick 
and  tile  plant  at  Ottawa,  Ohio,  and  will  at  once  rebuild  same. 
The  plant  when  remodeled  will  have  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick 
per  day. 

The  Salem  Brick  Company,  of  Salem,  Va.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  $50,00  capital  stock.  George  Garden,  of  Lock¬ 
hart,  Ill.,  is  president,  and  H.  H.  Garden,  of  Salem,  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  concern. 

The  California  Dennison  Block  Company  has  taken  over 
the  plant  of- the  Carquinez  Brick  Company  at  Port  Costa,  Cal. 
Many  changes  will  be  made  in  the  local  plant  and  operations 
are  to  be  resumed  at  an  early  date. 

The  Georgia  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  was 
organized  recently  with  $140,000,  and  a,  new  plant  will  be 
built  in  the  very  near  future.  W.  L.  Childs  is  president,  and 
P.  E.  Varney  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Montreal  Terra  Cotta  Company,  Ltd.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  George  Garden,  of  Lock- 
sonneuve,  Quebec,  Canada,  and  others  to  manufacture  brick. 
The  plant  will  be  located  at  Montreal,  Quebec. 

About  $8,000  damage  was  caused  July  2,  at  the  plant  of 
the  South  Memphis  Brick  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  fire 
which  started  in  the  dryer.  Good  work  by  the  firemen  con¬ 
fined  the  flames  to  the  dryer  and  the  rest  of  the  plant  escaped 
serious  damage. 

Wm.  W.  Ellis,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Ellis  &  Son, 
brick  manufacturers  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  July  1.  Mr.  Ellis  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  and  tile 
business  since  1875.  The  business  will  be  carried  on  by  Steph¬ 
en  R.  Ellis  the  junior  member  of  the  firm. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  recently  by  the  Moon 
Clay  and  Kaolin  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  organized  to  de¬ 
velop  land  containing  clay,  kaolin,  etc.  The  capital  stock  of 
$500,000  is  divided  into  5,000  shares.  The  incorporators  are 
William  M.  Muschert,  J.  Lefferts  Conrad,  and  John  J.  Moon. 

The  Virginia  Mining  Co.,  Roberts,  Tenn.,  miners  and  ship¬ 
pers  of  coal  and  clay  desire  to  have  a  brick,  tile  or  sewer  pipe 
plant  located  at  that  point,  where  they  say  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  good  clay.  They  would  be  willing  to  help  finance  such 
a  plant.  L.  E.  Bryant  is  president  of  the  company. 

The  Jeannette  Brick  and  Stone  Company  was  recently  or¬ 
ganized  at  Jeannette,  Pa.  The  following  officers  have  been 
elected,  J.  F.  Lutz,  president;  T.  F.  O’Connell,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Archie  Sproul,  general  manager.  The  land  and 
machinery  equipment  has  been  purchased  and  the  work  of 
building  the  plant  will  be  rushed  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
company  will  manufacture  face  brick  and  pavers. 

M.  E.  Gregory,  proprietor  of  the  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  &  Tile 
Co.,  Corning,  N.  Y„  writes  that  he  has  recently  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  improvements  at  his  plant,  including  the  installation 
of  a  dry  pan  of  their  own  make,  which  Mr.  Gregory  says  he 
will  put  against  anything  else  made  for  the  grinding  of  hard 
shale.  Hei  has  also  put  in  a  Thew  No.  0  shovel,  which  is  run 
by  electricity  and  is  proving  very  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as 


The  plant  of  the  Eldorado  Brick  Company  at  Eldorado, 
Ill.,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  July  10.  The 
company  will  rebuild  at  once. 

The  plant  of  the  Robinson  Clay  Products  Company,  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  June 
25.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $35,000. 

The  H.  M.  Miller  Brick  Company,  of  Columbia,  Ind.,  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation.  H.  M.  Miller,  T.  O.  Miller  and 
Arthur  Hancock,  are  interested.  The  company  is  capitalized 
at  $10,000. 

H.  G.  Hancock,  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Brick  Co., 
Kiowa,  Okla.>  writes  that  they  expect  to  rebuild  their  plant  in 
the  fall,  and  will  then  be  in  the  market  for  a  new  press,  truck 
and  clay  conveyor. 

The  Bluefield  Brick  Company  of  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  has 
recently  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  G.  M.  Barger,  Floyd  Henderson,  J.  H.  and  W.  F. 
Houck,  all  of  Bluefield. 

The  plant  of  the  Southern  Fire  Brick  Company  at  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Ind.,  started  up  last  month  after  being  closed  down  for 
three  years.  M.  Dumbleton  will  have  charge  of  the  plant 
which  will  turn  out  fire  clay  products  only. 

H.  C.  Rittenour,  of  Attica,  Ind.,  writes  that  he  owns  a  large 
bed  of  shale  at  that  point  adjacent  to  a  railroad,  and  would 
like  to  interest  some  one  in  a  proposition  to  buy  the  land, 
which  consists  of  an  eighty  acre  tract,  and  erect  a  brick  plant 
thereon. 

The  Pee  Dee  Brick  Company,  of  Pee  Dee,  S.  C.,  advise  us 
that  they  are-  doubling  the  capacity  of  their  plant,  and  are  in 
the  market  for  some  dryer  and  clay  cars.  They  are  also  in¬ 
vestigating  the  question  of  gas  fired  kilns,  and  would  like  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  Youngren  gas  fired  kiln. 

The  United  States  Clay  Products  Co.  has  been  organized 
to  manufacture  brick  at  Urichsville,  Ohio.  The  company 
owns  an  extensive  tract  of  clay  and  coal  land  on  which  they 
will  erect  a  twelve-kiln  plant.  Dr.  G.  W.  Blickensderfer  is 
president  and  S.  L.  Weaver  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
company. 

Arch  E.  Ray,  411  North  Murray  street,  Madison,  Wis., 
writes  that  he  owns  an  up-to-date  brickmaking  plant  at  Hol- 
landale,  Wis.,  which  he  would  like  to  sell  on  reasonable  terms. 
The  plant  is  equipped  throughout  with  modern  machinery,  is 
well  located  as  to  shipping  facilities,  and  is  in  the  center  of  a 
great  farm  and  dairy  territory,  where  there  is  a  good,  demand 
for  clay  silo  blocks.  Parties  looking  for  a  bargain  will  do 
well  to  get  in  communication  with  Mr.  Ray. 

K.  F.  Lott,  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  recently  bagged 
the  contract  for  terra  cotta  for  the  skyscraper  being  erected 
for  the  First  National  Bank  and  Soo  Line,  at  Fifth  street  and 
Marquette  avenue,  Minneapolis.  The  Northwestern  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  for  which  he  is  northwestern  agent,  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  goods.  The  building  will  be  twenty  stories  and  will 
be  the  tallest  building  in  the  Northwest,  although  one  or  two 
others  are  contemplated,  which  may  top  it.  Mr.  Lott  also 
secured  the  orders  for  terra  cotta  for  the  new  cottages  Nos. 
8  and  9,  Anoka  (Minn.)  State  Asylum. 

The  plant  of  the  Camden  Brick  Company,  located  at  Cam¬ 
den,  S.  C.,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  July  3,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  started  by  sparks  from  an  en¬ 
gine  which  was  switching  near  the  plant.  The  plant  is  the 
property  of  G.  A.  Guignard,  of  Columbia,  and  is  under  the 
management  of  W.  C.  Hough.  The  plant  had  been  closed  for 
three  weeks  and  although  there  were  several  laborers  there 
at  the  time  of  the  fire,  it  could  not  be  checked,  consuming 
the  dry  kilns,  main  building  and  buildings  that  housed  the 
machinery.  A  million  brick  were  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the 

(Cintonued  on  page  78.) 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 
NORTHWEST. 


PROSPECTS,  PREVIOUSLY  reported,  that 
1914  would  be  one  of  the  biggest  building 
seasons,  seems  very  likely  to  be  confirmed. 
Building  permit  totals  for  the  Twin  Cities 
as  well  as  for  the  smaller  cities  all  point 
to  an  immense  year.  Comparative  figures 
for  six  months,  with  the  same  period  of  a 
year  ago  show  a  remarkable  gain,  running 
to  double  and  more  than  double  the  figures  of  last  year.  And 
1913  was  by  no  means  a  slow  year  in  building  totals. 

But  one  of  the  particularly  favorable  indications  shown 
in  the  present  year  is  that  toward  a  greater  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  use  of  brick  and  clay  wares.  Of  the  larger  struc¬ 
tures  in  the  downtown  districts  of  the  Twin  Cities,  probably 
90  per  cent,  will  use  clay  ware,  either  pressed  brick  and  terra 
cotta,  glazed  brick  and  tile,  or  cut  stone  and  some  form  of 
brick  or  tile.  That  these  goods  are  coming  into  greater  de¬ 
mand  steadily  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  to  all  interested 
in  the  clay  trade,  of  whatever  department  they  may  be.  The 
producer  of  common  clay  and  tile  is  interested  in  the  wider 
use  of  the  ornamental  wares,  since  the  greater  use  of  pressed 
brick  and  terra  cotta  is  more  than  likely  to  carry  with  it  a 
better  call  for  the  common  brick  as  well.  This  is  on  the 
purely  selfish  side,  while  naturally  every  producer  of  clay 
wares  believes  them  to  be  the  most  desirable  goods  for  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  therefore  feels  that  they  should  be  used 
more  widely. 

The  warm  weather  during  the  latter  half  of  May  and  into 
June  enabled  brickmakers  in  the  Northwest  to  get  their  plants 
going  a  little  earlier  than  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  first 
half  of  May  was  cool  enough  to  threaten  frost  and  kept  a  good 
many  plants  from  starting  up.  But  those  which  did  start 
early  were  able  to  get  going  without  loss,  as  a  rule,  and  were 
able  to  get  a  kiln  upon  the  market  a  little  earlier  than  com¬ 
mon.  Interior  yards  report  good  calls  upon  their  stores  up 
to  date. 

The  Minnesota  State  Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges 
has  prepared  a  set  of  suggestions  to  architects,  looking  toward 
achieving  something  of  uniformity  of  specifications.  One  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  specifications  shall  be  indexed  and  divided  into 
numbered  paragraphs  covering  the  various  lines  of  material 
entering  into  the  buildings,  so  that  each  material  man  may 
find  his  own  goods  clearly  defined  under  its  own  heading. 
Another  is  that  each  set  of  plans  shall  have  at  least  one 
sheet  of  details  drawn  at  not  less  than  three-quarter-inch 
scale,  showing  terra  cotta,  stone,  metal  or  wood  cornice,  porch 
work,  frames,  interior  finish,  etc.  Further,  that  the  size  of 
brick  openings  be  marked  on  plans  or  elevations;  also,  that 
plans  indicate  the  various  parts  that  are  brick,  terra  cotta, 
slate,  or  other  material.  Many  other  suggestions  are  made, 
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touching  various  other  items,  such  as  piping  plans  to  distin¬ 
guish  heating,  refrigerating  and  water  pipes;  that  finish  hard¬ 
ware  be  reserved  for  the  owner  to  select  and  also  for  leaded 
and  ornamental  glass,  and  gas  and  electric  fixtures.  Another 
is  that  contractors  should  not  be  required  to  furnish  labor  or 
material  at  their  own  expense,  for  work  not  shown  on  plans 
or  called  for  in  specifications.  It  is  held  that  by  assuring 
greater  uniformity  owners  will  get  better  bids,  since  con¬ 
tractors  will  not  have  to  add  in  a  sum  to  cover  uncertainties 
in  the  plan. 

The  recent  exhibit  of  fashions  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman’s  Exhibition  at  the  Armory  in  Minneapolis,  included 
a  display  by  the  Twin  City  Brick  Company.  The  display  was 
based  upon  the  idea  that  woman’s  interest  in  the  home  is 
such  that  she  should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ma¬ 
terial  which  makes  the  best  home. 

The  district  court  in  Duluth  recently  held  that  a  piece 
worker  is  not  an  independent  contractor,  such  as  to  exempt 
him  from  the  workings  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  law 
of  the  state. 

The  proposed  twenty-five  story  building  for  Minneapolis, 
planned  for  the  Standard  Building  Corporation,  is  to  have 
granite  terra  cotta  exterior  and  tile  and  marble  lobbies. 

The  publicity  committee  of  the  Northwestern  Clay  Asso¬ 
ciation  anticipates  showing  displays  of  brick  and  tile  work, 
well  and  attractively  laid  up  at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair, 
which  is  held  in  the  first  week  of  September.  A  number  of 
such  displays  located  at  various  public  places  is  proposed.  It 
is  believed  that  the  bricklayers’  union  will  be  willing  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  labor  for  such  displays,  if  the  members  will  furnish 
the  materials.  The  net  effect  will  be  to  advertise  the  wares 
to  the  public  and  make  more  business  for  all  hands. 

A  builders’  exchange  has  been  formed  at  Thief  River  Falls, 
Minn.,  by  the  various  building  trades. 

The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  re¬ 
ports  an  exceptionally  good  sale  of  its  Hy-Tex  brick  in  the 
Twin  Cities  ajid  the  Northwest. 

The  grief  that  attends  the  use  of  concrete  paving  for  coun¬ 
try  roads  is  being  developed  in  the  few  places  that  it  has 
been  used  in  Minnesota;  and  while  there  is  still  quite  a  follow¬ 
ing  which  seems  to  want  the  concrete,  the  demand  for  brick 
for  country  road  paving  is  growing.  If  a  good  section  for 
demonstration  were  installed  in  a  conspicuous  bit  of  road,  the 
effect  would  be  very  effective. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Denison  load-bearing  tile  has 
been  sold  to  widely-separated  points  in  the  Northwest,  in¬ 
cluding  a  city  hall  at  Hutchinson,  Minn.;  a  high  school  at 
Ely,  Minn.,  200  miles  north  of  Hutchinson  and  not  far  from  the 
Canadian  boundary  line;  a  hotel  at  Regina,  Sask.,  Can.,  which 
is  some  700  miles  northwest  of  the  Twin  Cities,  and  four 
apartment  buildings  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  The  plant  at  Mason 
City,  Iowa,  has  in  these  orders  about  175  carloads  of  tile 
ordered.  T.  WIN. 
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fire.  Very  little  insurance  was  carried  on  the  buildings.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $25,000. 

A  new  concern  recently  incorporated  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
is  the  Treswell  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  by  William  Shipman,  A.  S. 
Warren  and  J.  W.  Pritchard. 

The  Auburn  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  re¬ 
cently  closed  an  order  for  1,000,000  brick  to  be  used  in  the 
sewer  system  of  Baltimore. 

The  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Company,  which  has  two  plants 
at  Portsmouth,  O.,  has  purchased  a  plant  at  Firebrick,  Ky., 
and  will  manufacture  the  “Dixie”  brand  of  wire-cut-lug  brick. 

Two  barns  owned  by  the  Ironclay  Brick  Company,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  were  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is  placed 
at  $12,000.  The  fire  is  believed  to  have  been  of  incendiary 
origin. 

The  East  End  Brick  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  and  will  erect  a  brick  plant  of  50,000  daily  capacity. 
P.  M.  Crane,  of  Spring  &  Arlington  Sts.,  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

O.  R.  Lewis,  S.  W.  Gillam,  M.  E.  Williams  and  others 
have  applied  for  a  charter  for  the  Creasy  Brick  &  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  Mifflinville,  Pa.,  the  object  of  which  is  to  manufacture 
paving  and  building  brick. 

Charles  Kemmeter,  a  well  known  brick  manufacturer  of 
Jefferson,  Mich.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  July  2.  Mr.  Kem¬ 
meter  was  forty-eight  years  old  and  had  beeen  engaged  in  the 
brick  business  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

Sheldon  W.  Vance,  proprietor  of  the  Crookston  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  Crookston,  Minn.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  June 
18th,  of  pneumonia.  He  was  buried  at  Racine,  Wis.,  where 
he  has  formerly  lived.  The  business  will  be  continued  under 
the  management  of  his  son,  Erskine  W.  Vance. 

The  Lockard  Brick  Works,  of  Meridian,  Miss.,  is  being 
operated  to  full  capacity.  They  write  that  they  will  probably 
make  some  improvements  in  the  plant  and  may  want  a  sec¬ 
ondhand  steam  pipe  dryer. 

Fire  which  caught  in  the  top  of  one  of  the  sheds  of  the  Dal¬ 
ton  Brothers’  brick  yard,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  burned  about  an 
acre  of  sheds  and  ruined  two  of  the  six  kilns  of  brick  that 
were  under  fire.  The  loss  will  be  about  $5,000  with  no  insur¬ 
ance. 

The  Michigan  Face  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  con¬ 
cern  recently  organized  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to  handle 
brick  and  other  building  material.  Frank  W.  Butterworth,  of 
Danville,  Ill.,  is  president;  Joseph  W.  Moulding,  of  Chicago, 
vice-president,  and  George  T.  Kruer,  secretary-treasurer-man¬ 
ager  of  the  company. 

The  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  has  been 
holding  its  annual  convention  at  Atlantic  City.  This  is  the 
twenty-fourth  annual  convention  and  according  to  the  reports 
of  various  officers  peace  prevails  and  the  outlook  is  promising. 
Delegates  said  that  trade  is  rather  dull,  but  they  spoke  hope¬ 
fully  of  the  future.  Officers  of  the  organization  denied  any 
friction  between  employers  and  operatives  and  declared  that 
no  demand  for  a  20  per  cent  wage  increase  is  to  be  made. 
Edward  Menge,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  president,  delivered 


the  annual  address.  The  sessions  were  secret  and  continued 
ten  days. 

F.  B.  Davidheiser,  Stowe,  Pa.,  writes  that  he  contemplates 
making  a  number  of  changes  in  his  plant  and  will  be  in  the 
market  for  clay  cars,  turn  tables,  switches  and  frogs,  etc. 

The  Mountain  View  (N.  J.)  Brick  Company  is  making  its 
way  very  well.  A  number  of  projects  now  in  course  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  Paterson  are  using  brick  bearing  this  company’s 
mark,  and  builders  always  find  them  of  good  quality. 

John  Masker,  who  owns  a  farm  at  Wyckoff,  N.  J.,  reports 
finding  under  the  loam  on  his  property  a  bed  of  very  superior 
blue  clay.  So  far,  he  has  done  nothing  about  development,  but 
when  business  revives  he  may  consider  doing  something 
with  it. 

The  Homestead  Brick  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa.,  is  running  a 
full  force  on  about  full  time.  Most  of  the  brick  goes  to  Jersey 
City,  and  its  environs,  Toboken,  Union  Hill,  etc.,  which  means 
a  short  haul  only.  Building  in  all  these  localities  is  fairly 
active  and  this  firm  has  a  call  for  all  the  building  brick  it  can 
supply. 

The  American  Fire  Brick  Company,  Spokane,  Wash.,  has 
moved  to  new  and  large  offices  at  No.  11  Washington  street. 
At  the  plant,  situated  at  Mica,  a  new  engine  and  35-kw.  dy¬ 
namo  have  been  installed.  C.  P.  Oudin,  manager,  states  that 
he  will  soon  be  doing  all  work  with  electricity,  including 
operation  of  a  clamshell  digger  and  pump  for  the  clay  pit. 

With  the  securing  of  options  upon  several  tracts  of  land 
embracing  two  large  clay  banks,  L.  A.  Jenks  announces 
that  Oroville  (Butte  county),  Cal.,  is  assured  a  pottery  in 
the  near  future.  Thomas  L.  Myers,  a  clay  expert  with  the 
American  Clay-Working  Company,  has  been  brought  to  Oro¬ 
ville  from  Minneapolis  to  inspect  the  clay,  and  has  pronounced 
it  of  the  finest  grade  for  pottery  purposes.  Eastern  capital 
is  assured.  The  company  to  be  formed  will  be  known  as  the 
Oroville  Clay  Products  Company. 


WILL  P.  BLAIR  AGAIN  A  GRANDFATHER. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  cards  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  W. 
Blair,  Kushequa,  Pa.,  announcing  the  birth  of  their  son, 
Francis  Marion  Blair,  July  2,  1914.  At  last  reports  the  grand¬ 
father  and  child  were  doing  well. 
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PULSOMETE,RS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40°h  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  usG 

Ask  for  our  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETLR  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  YorK 


NO  CLAY  TOO  TENDER. 


Ask  ns  to  show  you  how  we  do  it. 


The  Boss  Ten-Hour  Unit-Control  Exhaust  Steam  Dryer. 


Elkhart,  Indiana 


fir.  Brickmaker: 


Your  brick  can  be  dried  in  TEN  HOURS, 
without  cracking  or  checking,  at  NO  EX¬ 
PENSE  FOR  FUEL. 

Air  and  sunshine  won’t  do  it,  nor  will  any 
artificial  dryer  do  it  except  the  BOSS  TEN- 
HOUR  UNIT-CONTROU  DRYER. 


JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 
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What  Does  Your  Bricfy  Plant  Power  Cost? 


COMPARING  coal  used  per  day  in  an  engine 
with  kilowatt  hours  per  day  for  electric  mo¬ 
tors  there  is  a  saving  in  favor  of  the  engine  drive,  but 
Add  to  the  cost  of  the  coal  your  fireman’s  wages. 
More  rapid  depreciation  of  engine  and  boilers  as 
compared  with  electric  motors. 

The  additional  interest  on  the  cost  of  engines, 
boilers  and  line  shafts  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
same. 


Now  which  is  the  cheaper?  Motors,  of  course. 

Westinghouse  motor  drive  is  easily  installed. 

It  is  designed  so  that  an  ordinary  brick  plant 
workman  can  operate  it. 

It  eliminates  power  losses  due  to  numerous  line 
shafts  and  belts. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  ob¬ 
tained  from  Westinghouse  Electric  motor  drive. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  for  full  information. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company 


East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE. 

One  second  hand  boiler,  60  H.  P.,  in 
good  condition,  and  one  Bensing  auto¬ 
matic  tile  cutter  in  good  condition.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  6 — X, 

6  2  d  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Horton  No.  2  disintegrator;  pa¬ 
per  friction  hoisting  drum;  25,000  10- 
inch  by  34-inch  brick  pallets;  18  brick 
moulds  2  7-16x4  3-16x8 %-inch,  34-inch 
partitions,  Perfection  bottoms. 

DUNKIRK  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

6  1  p  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  well-equipped  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  claysilo  block,  hollow  block, 
drain  tile  and  red  brick.  No  other  plant 
within  100  miles.  Located  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Terms  reasonable.  Address, 

BOX  7— WISCONSIN. 

7  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  busi¬ 
ness,  I  offer  for  sale  my  plant  located 
consists  of  50  acres  of  land  facing 
in  a  splendid  Southern  town.  Plant 
Southern  railway.  Capacity  nearly  40,- 
000.  Good  market  for  all  we  make; 
nearest  plant  75  miles.  We  have  a 
splendid  equipment  and  have  an  open- 
air  drying  capacity  of  250,000.  Four 
open-top  kilns.  Will  sell  for  $15,000. 
Land  alone  worth  $100.00  per  acre,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  plant.  For  full  particulars, 
Address,  BOX  7 — C.  B.  C. 

7  3  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  Machinery  Bargains. 

My 

Cost.  Price. 

6-mold  press  (American 
Clay  Machinery  Co. 
make),  extra  strong,  the 
heaviest  press  ever 

made;  little  used . $6,000  $2,500 

Campbell  concrete  mixer 

(stationary)  .  550  150 

2  Sand  lime  brick  harden¬ 
ing  cylinders,  72x6. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Address,  P.  O.  BOX  272, 

6  3  dm  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

20,000  capacity  Fernholtz  dry-pressed 
brick  plant,  in  town  of  2,500;  demand 
for  all  kiln-run  brick,  $6.00  to  $8.00  per 
thousand.  Belongs  to  local  bank;  in  po¬ 
sition  to  sell  cheap  and  on  good  terms. 
For  particulars  write 

W.  T.  PITTS,  “The  Land  Man,” 

5  3  cm  .  Indianola,  Miss. 

BARGAINS  IN  SECOND-HAND 
MACHINERY. 

Brewer  No.  38,  hand  brick  cutter, 
side  cut. 

Brewer  No.  40,  hand  tile  cutter,  3-inch 
to  6-inch. 

Raymond  No.  777,  stiff  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  Clearfield  9-ft.  standard  dry  pan, 
Raymond  Victor  repress. 

60-inch  hot  air  fan,  connected  with  TV2 
h.p.  steam  engine.  Good  as  new. 

Andrus  4-mold  dry  press.  Can  be  put 
in  good  condition  at  slight  expense. 

Martin  sander  as  good  as  new;  30,000 
pine  pallet  boards,  size  32xl0-inch. 

Full  line  of  modern  pottery  and  stone¬ 
ware  machinery  and  plaster  molds. 

Large  pulverizer,  12-ft.  double  shaft 
mixer,  friction  pulley. 

No.  25  American  automatic  cutter  and 
Chandler  &  Taylor  engine. 

Berg  4-mold  dry  press.  Good  condi¬ 
tion;  used  but  a  short  time.  Price, 
$1,500. 

Aultman  &  Taylor  20-h.p.  traction  en¬ 
gine;  used  three  years.  Price,  $1,000. 

Address, 

BOX  6— BARGAINS. 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

.  I  offer  for  sale  the  factory  and  plant 
of  the  Barr  Clay  Products  Company,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Wanamingo,  Goodhue  County, 
Minnesota,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  referee  in  bankruptcy  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  the  United  States,  Third 
District. 

This  plant  consists  of  about  seventy- 
five  (75)  acres  of  land,  containing  a 
good  quarry  of  clay  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick  and  tile;  also  the  necessary 
buildings,  dryers  and  kilns,  having  a 
capacity  of  about  100,000  brick  per  day, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  cars 
and  other  equipments.  A  side  track  is 
built  to  the  plant  and  good  shipping 
facilities  are  furnished. 

The  plant  has  demonstrated  that  a 
good  quality  of  brick  and  tile  can  be 
produced. 

Terms  of  sale  will  be  cash,  and  I  will 
accept  the  best  offer  received,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  said  referee. 

Anyone  interested  should  inspect  the 
plant  and  see  me  personally  at  a  very 
early  date. 

The  property  will  be  sold  free  and 
clear  of  all  liens. 

ARTHUR  L.  McCRAY, 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy, 

7  1  d  Mazeppa,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Pressed  brick  plant,  20,000  capacity; 
Fernholtz  4-mold  press.  Eagle  dry  pan, 
10  acres  best  shale;  will  be  sold  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction  July  29,  1914,  by  the  under¬ 
signed.  For  further  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress,  FERMOR  J.  SPENCER, 

Trustee  in  Bankruptcy, 
712  Continental  Bldg.,  Denver,  Col. 
7  1  cm 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

A  thoroughly  experienced  superin¬ 
tendent  for  a  comon  brick  plant.  Stiff 
mud.  Natural  gas.  Married  man  not 
over  forty  preferred.  Address, 

P.  O.  BOX  48, 

7  1  d  Shreveport,  La. 


WANTED. 

To  operate  a  building  brick  plant  on 
the  contract  basis.  Will  furnish  labor, 
fuel  and  all  repairs.  Use  any  style  of 
kiln  or  machinery.  A-l  references. 

Address,  BOX  7— J.  H.  T. 

7  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  a  thoroughly  competent 
man,  familiar  with  the  manufacture  of 
any  of  the  higher  grades  of  ceramic 
ware,  such  as  tile,  enameled  brick,  etc. 
References.  Address. 

BOX  7— JOHN  F. 

7  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  by  a  practical  man.  At  present  en¬ 
gaged,  but  is  desirous  of  making  a 
change.  Can  make  common  brick,  stiff 
mud  or  dry  press  face  brick,  fire  brick 
and  shapes,  hollow  building  block  and 
sewer  pipe.  Address, 

BOX  7— PRACTICAL. 

7  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  for  hollow  tile  plant. 
We  have  the  clay  plant,  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  and  always  more  orders  than  we 
can  handle.  Need  a  superintendent  with 
enough  capital  to  take  charge  of  manu¬ 
facturing  end.  Will  make  a  great  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  to  the  right  man. 

Address,  BOX  7— HOLLOW  TILE. 

7  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  practical  brickmaker  to  take  charge 
of  and  invest  from  six  to  eight  thousand 
dollars  in  a  going  brick  concern,  with 
an  almost  limitless  quantity  of  superior 
clay.  Semi-continuous  Haigh  kiln,  Mon¬ 
arch  brick  machine  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  Market  good  and  prices  liberal. 
Object  of  advertisement,  to  find  right 
man  and  give  him  interest  in  results. 
Capital  will  be  put  in  extension  of  plant. 

MIRA  BRICK  CO.,  LTD. 

Per  A.  W.  McLennan,  Sec. 

7  3d  Sydney,  N.  S. 
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Classified  A  dVertisements  —  Continued. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  an  experienced  kiln  and 
furnace  builder.  Familiar  with  all  de¬ 
tails.  Address  BOX  5 — E, 

5  3cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  capable  manager  and  face  brick 
maker,  with  a  small  amount  of  money, 
to  take  entire  charge  of  and  run  a  profit¬ 
able  plant  and  property  in  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Must  have  unquestionable 
references.  Address  X.  Y.  Z., 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  POSITION. 

As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  a 
Fire  Brick,  Paving,  or  Face  Brick, 
or  Hollow  Ware  Plant.  Qualifica¬ 
tions — Good  executive  ability  com¬ 
bined  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  details  from  pit  to  market. 
This,  reinforced  by  a  strong  will 
and  a  determination  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  efficiency. 
Twenty  years’  experience.  Ad¬ 
dress  MART, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

To  interest  capital  to  assist  in  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  sewer  pipe  plant  Un¬ 
limited  quantity  of  clay  and  shale  and 
35  acres  of  four-foot  vein  of  coal,  with 
a  developed  mine.  Railroad  facilities 
good;  labor  plenty.  An  ideal  site  with 
ideal  terms.  MORGAN  &  HEATON, 

5  3  cm  Eifort,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  of  an  up-to-date 
clay  plant  where  experience  and  results 
are  required  and  appreciated,  preferably 
in  the  north  or  Pacific  Coast  states. 
Have  had  twenty  years  experience  in 
erecting  and  managing  plants  manufac¬ 
turing  vitrified  paving  brick,  partition 
tile,  pressed  face  brick,  roofing  tile,  com¬ 
mon  brick  and  kindred  clay  products. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  details 
pertaining  to  manufacturing  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  above  clay  products.  At  pres¬ 
ent  employed,  can  give  satisfactory  rea¬ 
sons  for  desiring  to  make  a  change,  also 
A  No.  1  references.  Address 

BOX  6— B.  C., 

6  3d  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant.  Will  sell  at  one-half  the 
original  cost.  Twenty-one  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Good 
demand  for  brick.  Send  for  inventory 
if  interested. 

MARS  MILLING  &  FEED  CO., 

5  3c  Mars,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 


A  RARE  CHANCE. 

I  offer  for  sale  a  paving  and  building 
brick  plant  in  Central  Pa.,  making  brick 
second  to  none  with  limitless  shale.  This 
can  be  bought  outright  or  a  controlling 
interest  to  practical  brick  men. 

A.  L.  LITTLE, 

6  3cm  Bedford,  Pa. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


TO  THE  BRICKMAKERS  OF  THE  COUNTRY: 

Having  been  requested  some  time  since  to  write  on  the  best  way  to 
set  and  burn  a  continuous  kiln,  I  have  considered  the  matter  a  too  diffi¬ 
cult  proposition  to  handle  on  paper.  As  I  was  still  in  England,  I  let  the 
request  go  by,  there  are  so  many  different  patents  on  the  market  and 
they  all  need  setting  and  burning  to  suit  the  kiln  and  the  goods  set  in 
them.  I  am  now  in  the  States,  and  am  ready  to  act  as  a  Consulting 
Expert  to  any  firm  or  firms  on  the  above  question.  I  have  here  with  me 
plans  for  a  continuous  kiln,  working  on  the  down-draft  principle,  one  of 
my  own,  and  anyone  wishing  to  put  one  in,  I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  them.  It  can  be  put  down  on  a  small  scale  or  a  large  scale,  to  suit 
either  a  small  yard  or  a  large  one.  I  am  also  open  to  take  a  place  as 
superintendent  for  any  firm.  Have  a  first-class  knowledge  of  the  trade 
in  all  its  branches.  Address,  BOX  5,  ILLINOIS, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


Mention  Thi  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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c  zb  t/-  wo  oi  sc/z 


TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

I  have  had  many  years  of  general 
and  practical  experience  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clays  and  am  practical  in 
every  way,  but  am  too  old  for  active 
management,  where  hustling  attention 
is  necessary  for  success,  but  I  can  teach 
younger  men  the  manufacture  of 
GLAZES,  ENAMELS,  COLORS, 
STAINS  and  BODIES;  ENAMELED 
BRICK;  FLOORING  AND  WALL 
TILES;  TERRA  COTTA;  FACING, 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON 
BRICK;  SILICATE,  MAGNESITE  and 
CHROME  ORE  FIRE-BRICK,  etc.  Also 
CLAY  (KAOLIN)  REFINER.  AD¬ 
DRESS,  J.  W.  I., 

4  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
close  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 

The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras —  and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  $1.50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid  to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORT  ANT — In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Hercules  5-mold  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  30,000  brick  per  day. 
Mold  sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets 
for  seven  days’  run. 

One  Hercules  6-mold  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  35,000  brick  per  day. 
Mold  sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets 
for  six  days’  run. 

Either  outfit  above  at  about  what  pal¬ 
lets  cost. 

SOUTH  MEMPHIS  BRICK  CO., 

3  tf  d  Memphis,  Tenn. 


TABLETS  OF  RECORD  IN  BRONZE 
for  exterior  and  interor  of 
BUILDINGS 

Designed  and  executed  to  Clients  own 
instruction  and  to  Limit  of  Expense 
Designated. 

Illustrated.  Data  and  Photographs  on  request. 

J.  &  R.  LAMB 
STUDIOS  23-25-27  Sixth  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

One,  four  mold  Boyd  press,  one  six 
foot  dry  pan,  17  soft  mud  cars,  3%  tons 
12  lb.  T  rail,  70  racks  for  soft  mud  D  K 
cars.  S.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

6  3c  Ponchatoula,  La. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Hew  Jersey  Sine  College, 

RUTGER8  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
(iay working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  oourse  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  8c.,  Director. 
W.  H.  8.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


SITES  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

At  many  points  along  the  Southern  Railway  System  are  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  openings  for  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  other 
clayworking  plants. 

The  South  has  numerous  deposits  of  the  finest  grades  of 
kaolins,  shales  and  other  clayworking  materials. 

Coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Labor  is  ample  at  a  very  reasonable  wage  scale. 

Transportation  of  the  highest  efficiency  is  furnished  by  both 
rail  and  water. 

Climatic  conditions  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  section  of 
the  country. 

Send  for  the  fully  illustrated  booklet  “Clays  of  the  South”  and 
“Mineral  Resources  in  the  Southern  Railway  Territory.” 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 


Special  Arrangement  for  “MONTHLY”  Readers. 


INo  Reason  to  W/out-y 


About  that  Accident  or  Illness 

Which  Might  Happen-lf  You  Hold  One  of  These  POLICIES. 


FORM  “S-76” 
Special 

Hccident  &  Sickness 

$4.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $1,500.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet. .  1,500.00 
Loss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot. . . .  375.00 

Loss  of  one  eye.  .  150.00 

$10.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$10.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene- 


FORM  “S-75” 
Special 

Accident  &  Sickness 

$6.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $2,500.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet.  .  1,250.00 
Loss»of  one  hand 

or  one  foot. . . .  750.00 

Loss  of  one  eye. .  250.00 

$15.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$15.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene- 


FORM  “S-74” 
Special 

Accident  &  Sickness 

$10.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $5,000.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet. .  2,500.00 
Loss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot. .. .  1,250.00 
Loss  of  one  eye..  500.00 
$25.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$25.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene- 


$25.00  Emergency  Relief. 


$50.00  Emergency  Relief. 


$100.00  Emergency  Rebel 


Send  for  application  blank  at  once  to 


INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  MANTEL,  TILE  &  GRATE  MONTHLY 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 


FHE:  CL>-rt  &17 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THB  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  export  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  live-inch  Pots; 
S.ooo  four-inch  "  a, 000  seven-inch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1 801  English  Ay*. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  piorlar  Cement  ana  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


New  Books  Which  Are  Being  Offered 

To  the  Trade: 

HOLLOW  TILE  HOUSE,  by  Fred’k  Squires,  Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 

CEMENT,  CONCRETE  &  BRICK,  by  A.  B.  Searle, 

Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

SOLD  BY 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  (inc.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Phillips  <s  McLaren  co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  he 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$2.00 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

MUM!  G&S  Sis 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


$2.00 


SHE  CL  A  Y  =W  ORKER 

ONE  YEAH.  (IN  ADVANCE) 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 


Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 

lEALAL  ASi 


The  only  perfect  spiral  conveyor.  Continuous  flight— no  laps  or  rivets. 

A  Complete  Line  of  the  Best  Supplies. 

Belt,  Chain  and  Cable  Conveyors. 

Ask  for  General  Catalogue  No.  38. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.,  Chicago. 

Pulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


surface  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

DEAN  BMSB 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST, 


BB9T  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  FEB 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Eighteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the 
Shawmut  Virtined  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shaw- 
mut,  Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  your¬ 
self.  Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kiln  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brlckmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  Information.  "Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  >5.00;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Blelninger.  Price  >2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  In 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  >2.00;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook.”  >2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
claya  “Clays;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  >5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A  RANDALL  *  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE.; 


837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


T|e  Parker-Russell  mining  &  manufacturing  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 

FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
!  ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete, includingiron  work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS. ••••»•••••. •••••••• 


. Henrv  R.  Griffin,  C.  E. 

$9.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE, 
USES  . 

PROPERTIES  AND 

5.00 

WlTDICIPn  PAVING  RRIC.K  ... 

2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. . Alfred  Crossley 

2.00 

RR  If*  K  LAYING  SYSTEM 

.  ..Frank  B.  Gilbreath 

8.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE 

2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . . 

. C.  G.  Elliott 

1.M 

•rii  e  iiKinronDilNARF 

M 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Hetherington  <S  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The 

ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
|  NEW  YORK 


v"'  * 

Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


! 
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ECONOMY 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,’’  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  4k  4k  4k  4k  f 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 


CASH 


THE  CLAY- WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Pbe 

and  Red  Brick. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


These  Tempering  Machine* 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
jE  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


t5f"Send  for  Circular  and  Prlo*> 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  enda 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 


3XE:  CL>-ri 6/— 
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PYROMETERS 


A  Brown  Pyrometer  on 
your  kilns  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  months  in  the  saving 
in  fuel  alone,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  better  ware  produced. 

Send  for  56  page  Catalog  No.  17 

BROWN  INSTRUMENT  GO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See  our 
money-saving  cliib  offers  on  page  96. 

Our  Prloe 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00^ 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

McClure’s .  1.50 

Current  Literature .  3.00  V  $6.50 

Metropolitan  .  1.50 


Value . $10.00  J 

AordOTssto11  t.  n.  RflHDflLL  i  co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


WEBB  WIRES  ( 

y  WEAR  WELL 

TWISTED 

WRAPPED  j 

|  SOLDERED 

Combining-  all  the  best 

features  of  other  makes 

of  looped  wires  with  the 

superior  quality  of  our 

Red  Label 

Piano  Wire. 

,  The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Send  for  catalogues 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 


Improved  Elevating  &.  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Go.,  Columbus,' 0. 
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MODERN  CLAY 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 

For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 


20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MF6.  CO. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


Isn’t  it  Worth  While 

To  Know  What  to  Expect,  and  to  Get  What  You  Expect? 


With  Our  RUST  CLAY  FEEDER  AND  MIXER 

Your  output  will  not  vary  10  brick  per  hour.  You  know  what  to  expect,  and  get 
what  you  expect.  The  capacity  of  this  Feeder  and  Mixer  is  10,000  to  100,000  per 
day— capacity  regulated  at  will  by  raising  and  lowering  end  feed  gate,  or  by  in¬ 
creasing  or  lessening  speed  of  pulley. 

REQUIRES  ONLY  ABOUT  2  H.P.  TO  OPERATE  FULL  LOAD. 

Address 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 

Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars 
Transfer  and  Dump  Cars,  Turntables, 
Switches  and  Trackage. 


Mention  Thi  Clat-Womm. 


THE,  QUINCY  IMPROVED  GATHERER 


used  in  conection 
with  our  SPECIAL 
CLAY  PLOW 

is  adapted  for 
taking  clay  or 
shale  from  the 
surface  of  the 
field.  Actual  tests 
and  testimonials 
from  brick,  tile, 
cement  and  pot¬ 
tery  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the 
Union  verify  our 
claim  that  with 
their  use  about 
one-half  of  the 
cost  of  doing  this 
work  can  be 
saved. 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS 


QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Small  Size — Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 
and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 
Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Rranch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg. ;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg.;  New  * 08  Godchaux 

Bldv  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  A ve., 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal  ,  386  St.  James  St.;  Winnipeg, 


CLAY  HAULAGE 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DBVENPORT IHDIISTR1 LOGOPIOTIVE 


D  CO  f— '  >— <  CJ  UJ  (J  J  >■« 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 
5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 

Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Dow  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


The  Richardson = Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 

FACTORY  ARCHITECTS 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Dines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 
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Do  you  realize  that  in  the  drying  of  clay  products  the  principle  of  the  process 
°  Wel1  known  °r  as  thoroughly  understood  as  need  be  in  operating  clay 

P, *S'  The  transmission  of  heat  is  governed  and  controlled  by  the  fixed  and  un- 

6  aWS  °f,  n^e>  from  which  there  can  be  no  deviation.  Heat  is  not  a 
material  as  originally  believed,  but  a  form  of  motion  or  energy  manifested  in  fire. 

Power>  For?e>  Energy  and  Electricity  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing 
n  different  forms.  Heat  is  temperature  above  freezing  point,  and  temperature  below 
tnat  point  is  cold. 

fl  ,  Th®  ™°St  common  form  of  producing  heat  is  by  combining  the  carbon  of  the 
fuel  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  forming  combustion.  When  heat  is  generated  it 

When  V I  *  1*1  itself  t0  solids  through  which  it  travels  by  conduction. 

When  solids  give  off  heat  to  the  atmosphere  it  is  called  RADIATION.  Air  is  al- 

ways  heated  by  radiation,  that  is  by  bringing  the  air  in  contact  with  a  hot  solid 
I  his  brings  us  to  the  fact  that  the  air  in  all  dryers  is  heated  by  radiation. 

The  JUSTICE  type  of  radiated  heat  dryers  contain  in  their  heating  systems 
a  greater  number  of  square  feet  of  solid  heating  surface  from  which  heat  passes  to 
air  by  radiation  more  completely  than  any  other  drying  system  on  the  market, 
erefoie  naturally  heat  the  most  air  with  the  least  fuel.  The  JUSTICE  dryers 

^rnlr°  -he  t^peratulire  of  the  air’  the  velocity  and  volume  of  air,  and  the  humidity 
.  1  *f  a!r"  TheSf  three  essential  and  necessary  features  are  always  under  full  con- 

of  the  ^S^ye^  'plant116  ^  “  b"y  °ne 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Dayton 


Ohio 


U.  S.  A. 


Selling  Agents 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press 
The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher 


A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


O in 
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Multiple  Record 
Recording  Pyrometers 

ARE  OF  VALUE  IN  CLAY 
BURNING. 

Read  This  Endorsement. 

Ridgway  Brick  Company 
Ridgway,  Pa. 

April  2,  1914. 

C.  W.  Raymond  Co., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen — 

We  are  so  well  pleased  with  the 
Thwing  Pyrometers  on  this  yard,  that 
we  have  advocated  the  use  of  them  at 
the  Darlington  plant,  and  we  believe 
they  will  install  them. 

We  do  not  burn  at  a  temperature  to 
exceed  2200  degrees,  at  the  top  of  our 
kilns,  and  the  couples  which  we  have 
had  from  the  Thwing  people  have  stood 
this  remarkably  well.  The  recording 
instrument  has  given  us  most  excellent 
service. 

If  we  were  to  install  a  pyrometer  system  tomorrow,  we  would 
use  the  Thwing,  as  we  believe  it  is  satisfactory  from  almost  every 
standpoint,  Very  truly  yours, 

RIDGWAY  BRICK  COMPANY, 
Francis  T.  Owens,  Treas. 

If  of  Value  to  Others,  Why  Not  of  Value  to  You? 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  5 

Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Best  Belt  for 
Crusher  Service 


COTTON  DUCK  BELTING 

There  are  few  situations  where  the  actual  worth  of  a  belt  is 
given  a  more  severe  test  than  in  stone  crusher  service— where  it  is 
constantly  subjected  to  the  wearing  action  of  stone  dust  and  grit. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Washington  Asphalt 
Block  and  Tile  Co.  should  therefore  have  significance  no  matter 
for  what  service  you  require  belts.  They  say: 

“We  have  now  a  Gandy  8-ply  belt 
crossed,  on  a  stone  crusher  for  one 
year,  and  after  taking  it  off  the  ma¬ 
chine,  have  used  it  in  another  place 
with  excellent  results.  The  life  of  a 
leather  belt  in  the  same  place  was 
three  months,  the  stone  dust  wearing 
it  beveled  on  one  side,  rendering  the 
belt  worthless.  The  Gandy  Belt  is  the 
best  belt  we  have  ever  used  for  stone 
crushing,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  take  the 
place  of  any  belt  made  in  any  place.” 
The  Gandy  Belt  is  equally  successful 
for  driving,  elevating  or  conveying,  etc. 

Samples,  booklet  and  complete  In¬ 
formation  sent  without  obligation. 
Write  for  it  today. 

The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office,  36  Warren  St. 


ARE 

NO 

EXPERIMENT 


lautui  fin 


DRYERS 


VARIOUS 
TYPES 
TO  SUIT 
YOUR  NEEDS 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Company 

417  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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PATENTED. 

THE  SCHAFFER  POIDOMETER 
READ  WHATeA  SATISFIED  USER  HAS  TO  SAY: 

DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 

„  „  Darlington,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  March  23,  1914. 

Mr.  H.  George  S.  Anderson, 

Buffalo  Mines  Ltd.,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  Can.: 

Dear  Sir— Replying  further  to  your  favor  of  February  26th,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  that  the  Schaffer 
Poidometers  are  a  decided  success.  Frequent  tests  show  them  to  be  very  accurate,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  them  for  any  similar  service.  Very  truly  yours, 

DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

(Signed)  By  H.  S.  L.,  Mgr. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company 

TIFFIN  (Incorporated)  OHIO 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario, 
London,  Eng. 


NO  TIME  SHOULD  BE  LOST 


You  will  pay  for  another  system  of  Gravity 
Brick  Conveyers  this  year — and  still  not  have 
it — unless  you  place  order  soon. 

Our  rush  is  on — you  have  been  warned  since 
the  first  of  the  year  not  to  delay  too  long  in 
placing  your  order — now  it  is  up  to  you  to  get 
busy.  Do  you  want  our  expert  to  call  and  talk 
the  matter  over? 


Mathews 

Gravity 

Brick 

Conveyer — 

First  aid  to 
Prosperity 


Saves  its  cost  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Loads  your  cars  in  less 
time,  with  a  smaller  pay-roll, 
in  any  kind  of  weather. 

Now  in  use  in  all  modern 
brick  yards. 

Made  in  all  widths  from  8 
in.  to  16  in.,  in  standard  four 
and  eight  foot  lengths,  suit¬ 
able  for  handling  all  kinds  of  clay  products  entirely  by  gravity  on  a 
four  per  cent,  grade. 

Cheap  labor  can  be  employed — no  skill  or  strength  required — boys 
do  the  work  as  well  as  men. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


Special  Mold  Box 

In  The 

Fernholtz  Brick  Press 

The  Mold  is  the  heart  of  a  brick 
machine  and  our  press  is  fitted 
with  a  specially  designed  mold 
box  which  produces  bricks  with 
sharp,  straight  edges  and  corners. 
The  Mold  Box  being  assembled 
before  placing  it  in  the  machine 
makes  it  possible  to  change  molds 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Our  press  has  many  other  spe¬ 
cial  features  which  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  catalog  which  we 
want  to  send  to  interested  parties. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Selling  Agents 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press 
The  Joplin  Rock  Crusher 


A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


THE  GOLDNER 
TILE  TRIMMER 

Patented 


Your  drain  tile  will  find  a 
more  ready  sale  if  they  are  free 
from  ragged  edges,  cracked 
ends  and  are  perfectly  round. 
The  Goldner  Tile  Trimmer  will 
accomplish  this  in  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner;  and  will  do 
it  on  any  size  drain  tile  from 
3y2  in.  to  12  in.  inclusive.  Tile 
trimmed  on  this  machine  can 
be  handled  more  easily  than 
when  they  are  rough,  and  this 
means  greater  capacity  out  of 
your  workmen. 

Write  us  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices.  You  will  find 
the  latter  very  attractive. 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SCUMMING  AND  EFFLORESCENCE, 

BY 

ELLIS  LOVE  JOY,  E.  M. 


This  is  the  finest  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  written.  Every 
angle  of  the  cause  and  best  method  of  overcoming  the  scum¬ 
ming  and  efflorescence  on  brick  is  given  in  detail. 

ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  THE  COPY. 

Address 


T.  A.  Randall  <3  Co 


Indianapolis,  Ind 
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Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


MY  PANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS.  Des  Moines,  la. 


mm 


Main  Drive  Belt 
Efficiency 

An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere 
assertions  of  quality.  The  quality  must  be 
there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 
service  required. 

The  reason  Sawyer  belts  stand  up 


_ _  _  _  on  main 

drives  is  because  there  is  strength  in  every  bit 
_  of  material  which  goes  into  them.  The  duck  is 

extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength. 

The  stitching  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  canvas,  and 
the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles  never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is 
strength  in  Sawyer  belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 

Sawyer  belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick  Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but 
there  is  also  the  quality  of  being  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  both  grit  and  moisture,  condi¬ 
tions  nearly  always  attendant  in  brick  work. 


CANVAS  BELTING 


SAWYER  BELTING  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BRANCHES 


E.  B.  Plewes . Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can 

Revere  Rubber  and  Supply  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Rochester . Rochester,  N.  Y 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Syracuse . Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway ...  New  York,  N.  Y 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co . Baltimore,  Md 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 
of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Portland,  Ore.;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Seattle;  Spokane;  Tacoma. 


. Chicago,  III. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

...Milwaukee,  WIs. 

. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. . .  .Cleveland,  Ohio 
. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Omaha,  Neb. 

.  . .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Chicago  Rubber  Co... 

Day  Rubber  Co . 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co. 
Iroquois  Rubber  Co... 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Omaha  Rubber  Co.... 
Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co 
Plant  Rubber  Co . 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Clayworking.”  Price  $2.00. 

A  manual  for  all  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  clay,  containing  chapters  devoted  to  Materials  Used  in 
Clayworking,  Preparation  of  the  Clay,  Machinery,  Transport, 
Conveyors,  etc.,  Drying  and  Dryers,  Engobing  and  Glazing, 
Setting  or  Charging,  Kilns,  Firing,  Discharging,  Sorting, 
Packing  and  Dispatching,  Defects,  Tests,  Analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

Modern  Brickmaking,  by  Alfred  B.  Searle.  Price  $5.00. 

It  contains  well-written  chapters  on  the  nature  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  clays  and  other  materials  used,  general  brickmaking, 
the  different  processes,  machinery,  kilns,  setting  and  burning, 
various  products  and  uses,  and  sources  of  difficulty  and  loss. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen. 

Price  $5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 

Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay, 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of 
mining  and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the 
United  States,  including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  earth, 
its  distribution  in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Blein- 

inger.  Price  $2.00. 

A  book  of  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying, 
told  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the  burner  or 
superintendent. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Hollow  Tile  House,  by  Fred’k  Squires. 

Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 


Cement,  Concrete  and  Brick,  by  A.  B.  Searle. 
Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  method  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  vitrified  paving  brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 

Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 

Price  $2.00. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  plaris  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price  $1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction  and  Operation, 
by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M.  Price  $1.00. 

Points  out  economical  methods  for  every  department  of 
the  business.  Is  practical  and  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M. 

Price,  50  Cents. 

A  book  of  authority,  giving  the  cause  and  remedy  of  scum 
and  efflorescence. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 

25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distributing  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in  lots 
of  1,000,  $20.00. 

Drying  Brick,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  little  booklet  giving  and  explaining  the  various  styles 
of  dryers,  etc. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  Cs  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Brick  Machinery— Wonderful  Progress 


A  short  generation  ago  machine  brick 
makifig  was  in  its  infancy,  the  few  machines 
in  use  so  crude  as  to  mark  but  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  prevailing  hand  and  horse 
power  method  of  the  times. 

The  invention  of  the  auger  brick  machine, 
however,  after  all  doubts  and  misgivings  had 
been  dispelled,  began  to  lend  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  to  clay  manufacture. 

Once  installed  into  popular  favor,  there 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  no  limit  to  the  ever 
increasing  demand  for  heavier  and  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines,  which  found  machinery 
builders  rivalling  each  other  in  the  production 
of  these  colossal  types. 

Up  to  this  point  little  attention  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  mechanical  features  of  his  plant 
by  the  average  clay  man,  putting  up  the  best 
he  could  with  annoying  stoppages  and  break¬ 
downs,  giving  no  especial  study  to  machinery 
operation — it  failed  to  interest  him. 

About  this  time  something  happened  that 
began  to  turn  his  mind  towards  mechanical 
subjects.  The  automobile  began  its  great 
campaign  of  education.  First  it  was  gasoline 
versus  steam.  The  millions  spent  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  press  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  general 
public  began  to  attract  his  attention.  Buy  an 
auto  he  must,  if  not  now,  as  soon  as  he  could 
afford  it.  What  better  then,  than  begin  to  post 
himself  on  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
various  types  bidding  for  his  favor. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation  what  more 


natural  then,  than  he  should  look  a  little  closer 
into  the  operation  of  his  own  machinery.  En¬ 
gine,  shaftings,  gearings,  clutches,  transmis¬ 
sion,  rolling  stock,  everything  had  a  new  in¬ 
terest  to  him  now — there’s  no  mistake  about 
this,  gentlemen,  the  country  is  machinery  in¬ 
terested,  and  we  can  certainly  thank  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  largely  fpr  it. 

This  interest  is  taking  form  in  every  branch 
of  mechanics  in  the  country.  Interest  of  an 
active  kind  that  is  demanding  better  types  of 
machines  from  the  manufacturers.  Not  the 
type  that  “looks”  and  “listens”  good,  but  the 
one  that  “makes  good,”  and  for  which  the  in¬ 
terested  and  experienced  buyer  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  This  has  placed  the  progressive 
machinery  builder  decidedly  on  his  mettle  to 
produce  not  larger  and  heavier  types,  but 
rather  to  perfect  those  sizes  previously  at¬ 
tained;  improvement  in  shaftings,  and  gearings 
and  bearings,  methods  of  lubrication,  and  gen¬ 
eral  rigidity  and  strength  reinforcement;  this 
with  the  idea  paramount  of  minimization  of 
power  and  stoppage  and  repairs. 

This  company  has  caught  the  inspiration  of 
the  times,  and  our  greatest  concern  is  to  make 
“good  machinery  better.”  Our  products, 
whether  in  machinery,  dryers,  kilns,  will  be 
found  to  be  leaders  of  their  class. 

And  if  painstaking  attention  to  detail  and  an 
inborn  desire  to  please  prevails,  we  propose  to 
keep  them  there.  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Raymond 
Patented  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 


Resolve  to  Use 


Higher  heats  are  obtainable  with  the  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  than 
with  any  other  type  of  Dryer.  This  is  of  great  advantage  in  drying  shales,  fire-clays 
and  other  materials  which  stand  rapid  drying.  The  perfect  control  of  atmospheric  cir¬ 
culation  also  enables  you  to  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays.  Even  radiation  with  no  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  guards  against  damaged  ware. 

For  fuel  either  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  can  be  used.  The  saving  accomplished  with 
this  Dryer  has  in  some  instances  reached  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  You  can  easily  save 
more  than  half  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  built  wholly  of  fire-proof  materials  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ask  us  to  more  fully  explain  it.  Your  inquiry  does  not  place  you  under  any  obliga¬ 
tions.  Let  us  hear  from  you  now. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkek. 


This  kiln  places  the  temperature  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

Allows  him  to  handle  the  air  in  any  desired  proportions. 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compartment. 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  burner. 
Requires  less  labor  for  operation. 

Handles  all  the  fuel  at  one  point  and  utilizes  every  heat  unit. 

Reduces  your  fuel  costs  by  more  than  half. 

Gives  you  a  larger  per  cent  of  good  ware. 

Write  us  to-day.  We  are  interested  in  that  kiln  proposition  of  yours. 

•  •  .  .  .  I 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Berg 

In  this  press  the  brick  gets  three  distinct  pres¬ 
sures,  which  eliminates  granulated  centers.  All 
working  parts  are  above  the  clay  line,  thus  guarding 
against  wear  of  the  parts  from  foreign  substances. 

The  plungers  are  adjustable.  Thickness  of  brick  can 
be  changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Simple,  strong  and 
easy  of  access.  Requires  less  operating  power  than 

any  other  press  doing  like  work. 

• 

The  Berg  is  Best  by  Right  of  ^Superiority 

- 


The  Ideal  Features  of  Dry  Press  Building 

Are  Found  in 


You’ll  Eventually  Buy 


This  Pulley 

because  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  type  of 
friction  clutch  pulley  being  manufactured  today. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate 
all  those  exasperating  clutch  troubles. 

Only  after  we  were  convinced  of  its  unequaled 
merits  did  we  offer  the  Raymond  Fritch  Clutch 
Pulley  to  the  clay  trades.  Do  you  want  a  detailed 
description?  Then  write  us  at  once.  ,. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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THIS  BOOR  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  oeen  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  BricKyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer— one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 


Price 


31.00 


T.  A.  RANDALL  ®  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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There  is  a  Standard  in  Everything 


In  soft  mud  brick  machines  the  New  Haven  is  the  Standard.  Equalled 
by  few  and  surpassed  by  none.  The  New  Haven  Machine  is  built  to  last. 


“New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 

This  machine  is  built  for  service  and  has  never  failed  to  make  money 
for  the  purchaser.  As  an  evidence  of  this  more  than  three-fourths  of  all 
the  brick  made  in  New  England,  the  home  of  the  New  Haven  Machine,  are 
made  on  New  Haven  Machines.  Write  for  catalogue. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

^  _ NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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POTTS 

SELF-STRIKING  SOFT  MUD 


and 


FIRE  BRICK  MACHINE 


Guaranteed 
Capacity 
40,000  Brick 
Per  Day. 


Simple,  strong  and  durable. 

Self=striking,  never  fails,  and  is  always  on  the  job. 
No  working  parts  under  machine  or  in  the  clay. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE  AND  SAVE  MONEY. 


yyyyyyyyyyyyyyyyy 

C.  &  Pi.  POTTS  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 


Every  ClayworKer  in  the  Land  Should  Have 
a  Copy  of  Prof.  Bleininger’s  Book 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  CLAYS 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent.  This 
comprehensive  book  should  be  in  every  clayworker’s  library. 
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Rapidity  of  Fusion — Various  Stages  of  the 
Process — Method  of  Determining  Porosity — Re¬ 
lation  Between  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Clay 
and  Vitrification .  73 

CHAPTER  V. 

Coloration  —  Segers  Division  of  Clays  — Various 
Colors  Obtained  in  Red  Burning  Clays  Under 
Oxidizing  and  Reducing  Conditions  —  Blue¬ 
smoking  —  Colorations  Possible  in  Cream  or 
Buff  Burning  Clays— Producing  Green,  Brown, 
Grey,  Golden  and  Flashed  Brick .  46 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Artificial  Brick  Colors — Magnetic  Oxide — Hem¬ 
atite — Manganese  Oxide — Chrome  Oxide — Co¬ 
balt  Oxide— Colored  Sands— Salt  Glazing . 52 


Price  $2.00 


Sold  Only  by 

T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Our  Improved 

STEAM  PIPE  RACK  DRYER 

Combines  Economy  and  Efficiency 


The  improved  Dryer  illustrated  above  is  just  as  efficient  as  any  on  the  market, 
and  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  all  brick  manufacturers  because  it  is  also  eco¬ 
nomical  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  first  cost  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other- 
dryer;  it  can  be  installed  with  less  expense  and  a  considerable  saving  will  result 

in  the  cost  of  operation. 

We  have  some  certifying  and  convincing  facts  to  prove  these  statements. 

Some  recent  installations  are 

Barkwill  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  120,000  capacity 
American  Building  Brick  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  30,000  capacity. 
Collingwood  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  35,000  capacity. 

Walker  &  Frank  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  35,000  capacity. 

Ohio  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  35,000  capacity. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor¬ 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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DIVIDENDS 


WILL  SURELY  BE  THE  REWARD  OF  THE  COMPANIES  WHO  DE¬ 
CIDE  TO  INSTALL  THE  POWELL  PATENTED  SHALE  PLANER. 

These  machines  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  months,  and  then  pay 
bior  returns. 


Coffeyville,  Kansas,  Feb.  26,  1914. 
Arbuckle  &  Company, 

Rushville,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

It  has  always  been  our  motto,  if  we  buy  a  machine 
and  it  proves  satisfactory  to  let  the  parties  from 
whom  we  bought  it,  know  it.  If  it  does  not  prove 
good  and  is  not  satisfactory,  we  generally  let  them 
know  it  also,  in  either  case  it  ought  to  benefit  the 
parties  producing  the  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Powell  Shale  Planer  which 
you  installed  for  us  some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  we 
are  pleased  to  give  the  following  report: 

We  have  used  this  Planer  almost  continuously 
since  it  was  installed  and  believe  we  can  safely  say 
the  Powell  Shale  Planer  is  revolutionizing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  “getting  up”  shale.  Our  shale  is  rather  harder 
than  the  average  shale  used  for  brick  and  tile. 

One  man  handles  the  machine  and  has  no  difficulty 
in  providing  100  tons  of  shale  per  day.  We  are  using 
a  General  Electric  Motor,  which  furnishes  us  plenty 
of  power. 

Shale  gotten  up  with  this  Planer  is  nearly  half 
ground,  so  that  the  grinding  capacity  does  not  need 
to  be  near  as  large  as  though  it  was  brought  in  in 
the  regular  way,  neither  is  it  near  so  hard  on  a  Dry 
Pan  as  very  few  pieces  go  into  the  pan  larger  than 
an  ordinary  size  tea  cup.  We  are  using  one  man  at 
the  Planer,  one  man  at  the  Pan,  and  we  count  half  a 
man  at  the  hoist  (the  hoist  man  puts  in  half  his  time 
at  other  work).  If  you  wish  to  refer  anyone  to  us  as 
to  the  good  qualities  of  this  machine  you  are  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DENISON  CLAY  CO. 

J.  F.  Denison,  President. 


Aside  from  the  remarkable  saving  in  labor  cost,  don’t  overlook  the 
advantage  of  a  finely  cut  up  and  perfectly  mixed  Shale  or  Clay. 

Don’t  put  off  equipping  your  plant  with  this  machine. 

Delay  means  more  useless  waste. 

The  Powell  Patented  Shale  and  Clay  Planer  is  an  investment  of  as¬ 
sured  Dividends. 

ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 

RUSHVILLE,  -  INDIANA 


Mention  The  Cuiy-Woexie. 
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Automatic  Drain  Tile  Cutters 


ADVANTAGES 

No  guide  arms  connected  with  the  moving  chain  of  carriers  which  interfere 
with  the  rapid  removal  of  the  ware. 

QuicK  elevating  and  lowering  device  for  adjusting  height  when  changing  sizes. 
Mounted  on  wheels,  easily  moved  to  and  from  its  position  in  front  of  the 
machine. 

Cutting  reel  and  chain  of  carriers  geared  together==cannot  get  out  of  time. 
Wear  confined  to  parts  easily  replaced. 

A  HIGH  GRADE  MACHINE  IN  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  RESULTS. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wohkeb. 
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THE  HUNDREDS  OF  STEELE  END  CUTTERS  IN 
USE  FOR  YEARS  HAVE  PROVED  THEIR 
SUPERIORITY  BEYOND  A  DOUBT. 

In  addition  to  the  many  plants  we  are  putting  in  we  have  installed 
this  Cutter  in  many  plants  using  other  Machines.  Among  the  plants  re¬ 
cently  equipped  are  some  of  the  larger  plants  of  Columbus,  Macon  and 
Augusta. 

The  wires  are  controlled  by  Irregular  Gears  which  make  a  straight 
cut  and  wear  very  little.  They  CUT  ON  EDGE,  causing  less  strain  on  the 
wires,  and  leave  one  face  with  sharp  corners,  suitable  for  face  brick.  This 
eliminates  edger.  It  will  of  course  cut  flat  also.  It  has  capacity  above  the 
largest  machine  made. 

When  we  claim  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  Cutter  made  we  are  only 
claiming  what  experience  has  proved  and  is  generally  conceded. .  Won’t  it 
pay  you  to  cut  your  brick  straight? 

J.  C.  STEELE.  <3  SONS  : :  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkkb. 
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BON 


CLAY 
WORKING 
MACHINERY 


Why  these  six  Represses  are  all  “Cantons” 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILLS. 

July  5th,  1913. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — A  year  ago  last  March  we  in¬ 
stalled  our  first  Bonnot  Repress.  The  lining 
of  the  die  box  outwore  three  of  the  kind  we 
were  using,  and  this  among  other  advantages, 
induced  us  to  put  in  five  Bonnot  Presses  on  the 
yard  we  rebuilt  this  spring.  These  five  have 
repressed  on  an  average  of  16,000  blocks  each 
since  their  installation  in  March. 

We  consider  the  Bonnot  Represses  the  best 
constructed  Repress  we  have  seen.  The  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  taking  up  lost  motion  is  one 
of  their  particular  advantages. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr, 

General  Manager. 


Dies  Wore 
Three  Times 
As  Long 


Best  Means 
of 

Taking  Up 
Lost  Motion 


Several 

Interesting 

Features 

of  the 

Canton 

Repress 

When  you  buy  a  repress, 
you  want  a  machine  that 
will  give  you  a  good 
smooth  brick  of  good 
density.  You  want  a 
machine  that  has  as  few 
parts  as  possible  with 
the  wearing  parts  above 
the  die  and  out  of  the 
dirt — a  quick  and  con¬ 
venient  method  of 
changing  the  dies,  and 
an  easy  way  of  adjust¬ 
ing  pressure  and  thick¬ 
ness.  You  want  adjust¬ 
ments  for  taking  up 
wear,  and  a  smooth 
running  machine. 

The  Canton  Repress  is 
all  of  that — and  more. 

The  Bonnot 
Company 

Canton  Ohio 

909  N. Y.  Life  Bldg.  Kansas  City 
211  Higgins  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 


.Mention  The  Ci.at-Wobkek. 
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Why  is  BONNOT  Machinery  used  in  the  LARGEST 
and  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CLAY  PLANTS?  Ask  the 

men  who  use  it. 


No  10  Auger  Brick  Machine 

Capacity  7,500  Brick  Per  Hour 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE 


Especially  adapted  for  Making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic  Cutting 
Tables,  Presses,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators,  Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  ad  on  page  3. 
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Model  KA  U 


THE  LARGEST  AND  M05 


28  feet  in  length;  9  feet  in  width;  7  feet  in  height. 

Gear  frame  weighs  dose  to  four  tons. 

Steel  pug  chamber  holds  more  than  3  cubic  yards  of  clay— equal  to  an 
ordinary  pug  mill  17%  feet  in  length. 

Freese  System  of  Direct-Gearing,  insuring  minimum  friction,  wear,  noise 
and  power  consumption. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPAr 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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i:k  Machine 


OWERFUL  BRICK  MACHINE 


Unusually  Accessible  Design. 

Internally  Lubricated  Thrust  Bearing. 
Powerful  Four-Arm  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 
Positive  Forced  Feed. 

Three  bearings  on  each  shaft. 

No  fast-running  gears. 


VLION,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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A  STRAIGHT  FACE 


Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


is  an  indispensable  feature  of  a  high  grade  brick.  No  cutter  can  cut  straight 
brick  unless  the  column  of  clay  and  the  cutter  platen  move  exactly  together  while 
the  cut  is  being  made.  This  is  the  reason  for  our  cam-controlled  carriage  move¬ 
ment  compelling  the  platen  to  travel  exactly  with  the  clay  column,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  lubrication  used  on  the  platen. 

Another  simple  device  automatically  relieves  the  clay  column  of  the  work  of 
operating  the  cutter  reel  or  moving  the  cutter  carriage,  and  these  features,  with 
the  downward  shearing  wire  movement  and  the  one-piece  always-even  platen, 
make  face  brick  possible — without  repressing. 

For  cutting  common  brick  the  Model  C  20  is  equally  satisfactory,  'since  a 
straight  smooth-edged  brick  will  either  command  a  higher  price  or  be  given 
preference  in  competition. 

Where  local  conditions  make  it  preferable  this  cutter  can  be  made  to  cut 
within  26  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die.  It  is  built  in  three  sizes. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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CAPACITY  WITHOUT  SPEED 


Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Machine 

The  speed  of  the  auger  shaft  affects  the  capacity  of  any 
brick  machine.  An  auger  shaft  speed  which  with  the  older 
type  of  gearing  necessitates  250  revolutions  of  the  pulley 
shaft  and  pinion  will,  with  the  Freese  System  of  Direct- 
Gearing,  require  only  125  revolutions  of  the  pulley 
shaft  and  pinion.  This  means  capacity  without  excessive 
gear  speed,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ments — to  the  brickmaker — that  has  been  made  in  brick 
machinery. 

Elimination  of  all  fast-running  gears  minimizes  both 
friction  and  vibration,  and  these  two  things  are  responsible 
for  most  of  your  repair  expense. 

Before  selecting  a  brick  machine  give  this  some  serious 
thought.  It  means  much  to  the  brickmaker  for  it  is  a  saving 
in  power  and  repairs  that  continues  throughout  the  life  of 
the  machine. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Harrison  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Granite  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


Paving  Pitch  Means  Easy  Repairs 


outs”  when  the  brick  expands 
in  hot  weather. 

Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  is  an 
ideal  filler.  It  will  outlast  the 
pavement,  and  maintains  a 


REPAIRS  are  common  to 
all  streets — pipes  have  to 
be  laid,  car  tracks  put  in,  or 
the  brick  or  block  may  prove 
defective  in  spots. 

Where  Paving  Pitch  is  used  as 
a  filler,  repairs  can  be  most 
easily  and  quickly  made. 
Cement  forms  a  rigid  bond, 
often  necessitating  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  brick  in  removing 
it  for  repairs.  This  rigidity  also 
occasions  cracks  and  “blow- 


perfectly  waterproof  bond 
under  all  conditions.  The  in¬ 
itial  cost  is  low. 

All  pitch  is  not  suitable  for  a  filler. 
To  be  sure  of  permanent  results, 
insist  on  Barrett’s,  the  proved 
Paving  Pitch  in  thousands  of 
pavements  .all  over  the  country. 


Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request, 


: 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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For 

Sixty-Three 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


ESTABLISHED  1851 

There  are  more  Frost  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  being  operated  success¬ 
fully  in  all  parts  of  the  World  than  any  other  similar  machine. 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost 
of  upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 


& 


We  also  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
Boilers  for  all 
Pressures,  Side  and 
Center  Crank  Throt¬ 
tling  and  Automatic 
Engines,  Feed  Water 
Heaters,  Tanks,  Air 
Receivers  and 
other  power  plant 
equipment. 


Send  for  bulletins. 


' 

. 

! 


Works  at 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


The  “Machine  Par  Excellence”  for  Making  Hollow  Ware.  Very  strongly  and  compactly  built,  self- 
contained,  with  all  gears  of  cut  steel  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  an  enclosed  dust-proof  gear  case. 
Made  to  give  a  large  capacity  of  A-No.  1  ware,  and  runs  almost  like  a  watch. 

If  you  were  able  to  make  even  20  per  cent,  more  A  No.  1  Hollow  Ware  than  you  can  now  make, 
by  the  additional  investment  of  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  wouldn’t  you  say  “That  is  What  I  am 
Looking  for?”  The  above  machine  has  done  more  than  that  for  a  good  many  plants.  Surely,  Mr. 
Reader,  you  who  have  not  used  this  machine,  it  must  be  about  time  for  us  to  begin  figuring  on  your 
proposition.  'Get  ready  to  gather  the  fruits  of  a  largely  increased  production  at  only  a  small  increase 
in  cost. 

Also  bear  in  mind  that  we  make  the  largest  line  of  Automatic  Cutting  Tables  in  the  World — as 
well  as  a  full  line  of  machinery  and  supplies  for  clay  plants. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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“PLYMOUTH”  GASOLINE  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVE 
Built  With  or  Without  Cab 


The  Solution  of  the  Clayworkers’  Haulage  Problem. 

An  extremely  efficient  Locomotive  at  a  very  moderate  Cost. 

You  can’t  afford  to  own  a  horse  and  feed  it  for  clay  haulage,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
and  upkeep  of  one  of  these  Locomotives.  It  eats  only  when  it  works,  but  works  whenever 
you  wish. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

Simplest  construction. 

Any  speed  forward  or  back. 

Power  equal  in  both  directions. 

Even  a  child  can  operate  it. 

Absolutely  fool-proof. 

Lowest  in  price  and  up-keep. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgway,  Representative 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


No  trouble. 

No  clutches. 

No  gears'at  all. 

No  differential. 

No  complicated  parts. 
No  licensed  engineer. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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Machine  and  Hand  BricK  Molds  of  Every  Description, 

Built  of  Air  Dried  StocK 


THE  LAKEWOOD 
GRAB  BUCKET 


Simple  in  Design.  Heavy  in  Construction. 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
DIGGER 

For  Hard  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Gravel,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  15. 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  Brick  Mold  than  the  one  I  will  sell  you  at  a 
reasonably  low  price.  I  have  made  a  life-time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Brick  Molds  and  their  use  in  different  clays  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  use  only  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  Each  partition  is  riveted  at  end — 
no  curling-  of  irons.  Special  screws,  threaded  full  length,  which  will  not  loosen. 

The  above  is  a  clean,  solid  mold  that  will  give  you  the  best  service.  I  make  a 
specialty  of  outfitting  complete  plants. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  any  further  information. 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Lakewood  Engineering 
Company 

Dept.  W. 

(Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Company) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St. 


New  York:  30  Church  St.,  Room  802 


Pittsburgh:  1230  Fulton  Bldg. 


Mention  The  Clat-Workeb. 
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JOIN  THE  BUILD  WITH  BRICK  CAMPAIGN 
Use  Ammunition  Worth  While 

SEE  PAGE  141 
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Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  largest  and  most  promi= 
nent  manufacturers  of  clay  products  in  the  world  who 
are  using  our  machinery. 

i  - 

The  reason  they  have  sent  us  their 
business  is  not  on  account  of  the 
price,  but  it  is  because  we  have  had 
forty  years’  successful  experience  in 
knowing-  how  to  do  things. 

These  firms  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain 
Tile,  Fire  Proofing,  Wall  Coping 
and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
Clay  Products  line. 

Capital  City  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Independent  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Winslow  &  Co., 

Portland,  Me. 

New  York  State  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Patton  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 

Patton,  Pa. 

National  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Webster  City,  Iowa 

Marshalltown  S.  P.  &  T.  Co., 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

What  Cheer  Clay  Products  Co., 

What  Cheer,  Iowa 

The  Granite  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

Windsor  Clay  Products  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

THE,  TAPLIN,  RICE,*CLERKIN  CO., 

AKron,  Ohio 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  the  best 
Sewer  Pipe  and  Clayworking  Machinery 
“that  produces  the  results”  without  trouble 
to  the  manufacturer,  in  the  United  States. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  No.  29. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb, 
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BONNOT 


BONNOT 


Built  Like  a  Corliss  Engine 


NO.  17  HOLLOW-WARE  MACHINE. 


/ 


'<  ? 


With  solid  bed  plate  and  the  highest  type  of  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  throughout. 

It  is  designed  especially  for  hollow-ware  and  includes  the  features 
that  such  a  machine  should  possess. 


A  solid  bed  plate  to  give  rigidity. 

Thrust  bearing  of  the  marine  type  having  3  times  as  much 
bearing  surface  as  any  other  hollow-ware  machine. 

Provision  for  adjusting  the  nozzle  to  compensate  for  wear  on 
the  auger — the  most  convenient  arrangement. 

Gears  machine-cut  from  steel,  fully  housed  and  running  in 
oil  bath. 

All  bearings  accurately  bored  and  bushed  with  bronze  re¬ 
movable  bushings. 

Three  sizes  ot  augers  and  liners  to  suit  different  sizes  of 
hollow-ware. 

THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


BONNOT 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO  ^crvicl 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  ^aES* 

See  additional  ads  on  pages  230  and  231. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 


FOR  CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  ORAVEL,  STONE  AND  CEMENT. 

Anything  You  Want  in  Perforated  Metal. 


Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  sizes  shown  above;  they  are  a  few  of 
the  many  that  we  make. 

We  have  sizes  suitable  for  DRY  PAN  SCREENS,  CAR  DECKS,  CONVEYORS, 

Etc. 

Tell  us  of  your  needs  that  we  may  send  you  samples. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No.  624  North  Union  Ave. 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


ATLAS  CAR  Sc  MFC, 

1189  Marquette  Road,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ATLAS  HIGH  EFFICIENCY  CARS 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SAVING  MONEY 

in  the  handling  of  your  material  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  our 

Cars  and  Locomotives 

Send  for  catalogue  of  our 

STORAGE  BATTERY  LOCOMOTIVE 

which  requires  no  trolley  wire  or  third  rail. 

Dryer  Cars,  Dump  Gars, 

Locomotives, 

Turntables, 

Track,  Switches,  Etc. 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Car. 


No.  6425 

Electric  Locomotive. 


No.  103 

Stifl  or  Soft  Mud  Car. 


No.  1  45»C 

Pressed  Steel  Top.  Ball  Bearing 
Turntable;  Patented. 


No.  217-E. 

Side  Dump  Car 
Equipped  With  Motor. 


Mention  Thi  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  DRYERS 


FOR  DRYERS 


Signs  that  stand  for  proven  dependability  command  belief, 

The  United  States  Government  has  granted  us  patent  cov¬ 
ering  all  claims  embodied  in  our  latest  type  of  dryer — 


all  “UNI-TROL"  dry 


ers,  one  com- 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Meat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

CHICAGO 


BHHBf 


30  North  LaSalle  St 


ENGINEERING  CO 


L.E. RODGERS 

waste  heat  dryer 

SPECIALISTS 

CHICAGO 


BRICK  WORKS 
ENGINEERS 
ILLINOIS 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts— ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants.  \ 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

TheBrown  Instrument  Co. 

Analysists  and  Chemists. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bln  Emptier. 
Fate  Co..  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

.  Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 

(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Roller, 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 

•  Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 
Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 


Brick  Conveyors. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co,,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co..  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Afiderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  The  C.  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud.) 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press.) 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Recutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 


Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

•  Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 
Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Contracting  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile.) 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


(Continued  on  page  129.) 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUARANTEE 

FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 

SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


PATmSW»  ■ 

“SB&jb- 


m 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IIND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Col 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Electric  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 


Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Gravity  Carriers. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Holsts. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insurance. 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly. 
Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 


(Continued  on  page  131.) 
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The  BUHRER  KILN 

and  DRYER . 

witl 

h  FAN  DRAUGHT 

already  in  operation  throughout  Europe  and  in  South  India  and 
Africa,  yields  far  the  greatest  output  in  first-class  goods,  such  as  all 
kinds  of  Bricks  and  Tiles,  Lime  and  Cement,  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time,  with  great  economy  of  fuel,  the  waste  heat  being  used  either 
for  drying  or  foreheating. 

402  Buhrer  Fans  are 
working  Buhrer  Kilns 
and  Dryers  with  a  total 
annual  output  of  about 
1695  Million  Bricks  and 
Tiles. 

Write  for 

more  information  to 


FAN  FOR  HOFFMANN  KILN. 

Barnstone,  near  Nottingham,  October  14th,  1912. 

Mr.  Jacob  Buhrer,  Constance,  Germany:  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  , 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  1st  inst.,  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  ban  which  has 
now  been  working  for  about  six  months;  at  top  speed  of  240  revolutions  per  minute,  we  get 
3  U  in.  water  gauge  and  burn  two  chambers  easily  in  24  hours.  ,  . 

Coal  consumption  has  been  slightly  lowered  and  is  now  about  18  %  of  clinker  produced. 

The  quality  of  the  clinker  has  also  been  improved. 

With  kind  regards,  we  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Per  Pro.  THE  BARNSTONE  BLUE  LIAS  LIME  CO.,  Ltd. 

(Signed)  J.  Ward,  Manager. 


JACOB  BUHRER’S  TECHNICAL  BUREAU,  at  Constance,  Germany 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb 
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The  Thew  Shovel  Handles  Clay  Economically 


Type  0  Thew  in  Typical  Clay  Pit. 

A  Thew  Shovel  is  loading  clay  at  Fletcher,  N.  C.,  for  $4.00  per  day. 

Another  at  Tell  City,  Ind.,  is  loading  clay  for  30,000  brick  for  $3.80  per  day. 

Another  at  Portland,  Oregon,  is  loading  clay  and  shale  for  100,000  brick  for  $12.00 
per  day. 

Another  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  loading  clay  for  75,000  brick  for  $6.00  per  day. 

Another  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  loading  clay  and  shale  for  100,000  brick  for  $6.50 
per  day. 

Another  at  St.  Anne,  Ill.,  is  loading  clay  for  60,000  brick  for  $5.75  per  day. 

Another  at  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  is  loading  clav  for  50,000  brick  for  $4.75  per 

day. 

Another  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  loading  clay  for  75,000  brick  for  $7.00  per  day. 
Another  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  is  loading  clay  for  $5.75  per  day. 

Another  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  is  loading  clay  for  98,000  brick  for  $7.50  per  day. 
Another  at  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  is  loading  clay  for  200,000  brick  for  $12.00  per  day. 

The  above  costs  are  the  total  pit  costs  and  include  the  cost  of  repairs. 

The  average  age  of  the  above  shovels  is  4  years. 

The  costs  by  former  methods  averaged  over  2 y2  times  the  average  cost  with  the 
Thew  Shovels. 

the  Thew  Shovel  will  handle  yonr  material  economically  year  after  year  with  a 
slight  cost  of  maintenance. 

250  Brick  Manufacturers  now  using  Thew  Shovels. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  LIST  OF  THEW  OWNERS  NEAR  YOU. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued 


Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  Equip.  Co. 

Smith  Co.,  Claude  B. 

Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kilns,  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 
Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 


Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate,  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 


Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
e  r  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Rails  and  Railway  Equipment. 
Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  133.) 


THE  GRATH 
PEERLESS  PRESS 


(Made  in  Four  and  Five  Mould  Sizes.) 


For  shales,  fireclays  and 
surface  clays.  Gives  FULL 
pressure  without  fear  of  brick 
cracking-  or  splitting  open. 

Gives  four  distinct  pres¬ 
sures.  Brick  finished  in  lower 
part  of  mould,  insuring  per= 
feet  bricR. 

Daily  capacity  10%  greater 
than  any  other  Brick  Press. 

Thickness  changed  in  two 
minutes.  No  cross-breaking 
or  side  strain.  Guaranteed 
against  breakage. 

All  working  parts  above 
floor  level  and  accessible. 

Ill.Supply&Consf.Co. 

722  Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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yHE:  C  t/— WO 


THE  HUNDREDS  OF  STEELE  END  CUTTERS  IN 
USE  FOR  YEARS  HAVE  PROVED  THEIR 
SUPERIORITY  BEYOND  A  DOUBT. 


In  addition  to  the  many  plants  we  are  putting  in  we  have  installed 
this  Cutter  in  many  plants  using  other  Machines.  Among  the  plants  re¬ 
cently  equipped  are  some  of  the  larger  plants  of  Columbus,  Macon  and 
Augusta. 

The  wires  are  controlled  by  Irregular  Gears  which  make  a  straight 
cut  and  wear  very  little.  They  CUT  ON  EDGE,  causing  less  strain  on  the 
wires,  and  leave  one  face  with  sharp  corners,  suitable  for  face  brick.  This 
eliminates  edger.  It  will  of  course  cut  flat  also.  It  has  capacity  above  the 
largest  machine  made. 

When  we  claim  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  Cutter  made  we  are  only 
claiming  what  experience  has  proved  and  is  generally  conceded.  Won’t  it 
pay  you  to  cut  your  brick  straight? 


J.  C.  STEELE.  <S  SONS  : :  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng-.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Central  Iron  Works. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

|Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 
Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.,  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 


Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Com.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  H. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Com.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


The  Machine  Shown  in 

CUT 


is  grinding  Shale  and  Clay 
for  the  manufacture  of 

Sewer  Pipe 

The  Machine  occupies  min¬ 
imum  floor  space,  requires 
less  Shafting,  Pulleys,  Belting 
and  Labor — it  is  grinding 
more  tons  at  less  cost. 

It  Does  the  Best  Work. 


Superior  in  action  and  comparison.  It  is  setting  the  pace. 

Write  for  particulars  and  circular. 


AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  CO.,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  rna.King  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order* 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY- WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  In  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1.50  $4.20 


Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Roadmaker .  1.00 

Cement-Concrete  Age .  1.50 


2.75 


Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.70 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Popular  Electricity  and 
World’s  Advance .  1.50 


6.00 


Value .  $8.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion.  .  1.50 

American .  1.50 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$5.30 


Value. 


$8.00 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 


4.95 


Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Delineator  .  \  50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.75 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.qo 

Rock  Products  and  Building 
Materials  . \  qq 


2.00 


Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.0o 

Brickbuilder  .  5  qq 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 


7.00 


Value . $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay- Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Wobkek  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . . . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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THE  HOLLOW-TILE  HOUSE 


By  Frederick  Squires,  Architect. 


A  book  wherein  the  reader  is  introduced  to  hollow- 
tile  in  the  making,  is  told  how  it  is  wrought  into 
houses,  and  is  shown  how  these  houses  look  and  from 
what  foreign  ancestry  their  appearance  is  an  heri¬ 
tage. 

The  book  says  the  last  word  on  the  construction  of 
the  fireproof  home,  the  most  modern  development  of 
wall  construction  in  “Texture-Tile,”  and  the  most 
recently  devised  systems  of  fireproof  floor  construc¬ 
tion  and  architectural  concrete  work. 

2/0  pages;  2/5  illustrations  and  figures. 

Cloth,  iy2  X  10  inches.  Price  $2.50  Net. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (inc.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Durness  WILL  P.  blhir.  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Broltiertrood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  ot)lo 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Yilrifled  snaie  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


A>BUlLDINa  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATIOtf1^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


IQCflVOY  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CORNY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“McAVOY  BLOCK ” 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


TheDeckman-Du 

CLEVEL 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 


The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 
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Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BEST. 

“WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?”  1 

IRONSTONE  BLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 

STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

|  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Murphysboro  Paving 

Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fire  Clays,  Teppa  Cotta  Clays,  kao¬ 
lin,  and  Fire  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Tress,  and  Manafer) 

p  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  GO.  1 

Clinton,  Indiana  1 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company  1 

Clinton,  Indiana 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

and  use  of  Paving  Brick  up  to  date.  By 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  edition. 

Manufacturers  of 

Mailed  to  any  address  on 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

receipt  of  $2.00. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (Inc.) Publishers 

Made. 

Indianapolis 

PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  <° 

PHILADELPHIA.PA. 


Standard  Steeland  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 

INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 


A  Rear  View  ot  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed. 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5,300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1,750  lbs. 
Automatic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal 
provision  for  hand  lubrication  also. 


For  Street  Pavers  and  All  Heavy  Work. 


IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT  -  PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


, _ 
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Sand  Molded  Brick  Machine 

For  Sand  Molded  or  Water=Struck  Soft  Mud  Brick 


THE  BELMONT 


A  substantial  machine 
constructed  of  iron  and 
steel  and  designed  along 
well  established  lines  for 
machinery  of  this  class. 

Improved  relief  mech¬ 
anism  for  mold  pusher,  lo¬ 
cated  at  rear  of  machine 
away  from  interference 
with  operatives  and  from 
waste  material. 

Machine  built  for  either 
right  or  left  feeding. 

Access  to  inside  of  main 
chamber  through  open¬ 
ing,  33  x  24  inches,  cov¬ 
ered  by  one  piece  of  boiler 
plate,  conveniently  re¬ 
movable. 

Nearly  19,000  pounds 
of  carefully  designed,  well 
made,  soft  mud  brick  ma- 
chinery. 

One  piece  crank  shaft 
of  forged  steel.  Three 
journal  bearings  on  crank 
shaft. 

All  gears  of  liberal  face 
and  substantial  pitch;  the 
crown  gear  being  provid¬ 
ed  with  vertical  adjust¬ 
ment  for  maintaining  cor¬ 
rect  mesh  between  gear 
and  pinion.  All  large 
gears  of  semi-steel  with 
driving  pinion  of  cast 
steel.  Crown  gear  and  its 
pinion  are  both  molded 
from  cut  metal  patterns. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

911  Healey  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  QA. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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of  the  drying  elements— heat,  humidity  and  circulation  of 
air.  It’s  this  absolute  control  that  has  made  The  Standard 
Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier  so  completely  successful  in  dry¬ 
ing  all  varieties  of  clays,  without  exception. 

It’s  simple  and  easy  to  regulate  the  drying  con¬ 
ditions  so  as  to  perfectly  suit  the  requirements  of 
your  product — no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the 
clay.  Write  for  the  catalog.  Address:  The 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1  547  McCarty  St.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  LXII.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  AUGUST,  1914.  No.  2 
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BUILD  WITH  BRICK  CAMPAIGN  NATIONWIDE. 


Great  Enthusiasm  Shown  by  Brick  Manufacturers  in  All  Parts  of  the  Country. 
Thousands  of  Posters  Attract  the  Attention  of  Prospective  Builders. 

“Build  With  Brick’*  Slogan  Becoming  a  Byword. 


THE  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  CAMPAIGN  advocated 
by  the  Clay-Worker,  originated  by  us,  boosted  and 
boomed  through  our  columns  and  placed  on  a  sound 
I  basis,  is  of  nation  wide  importance.  Thousands  of  posters 
j  have  been  shipped  out  of  our  office  to  all  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass  in  the  United  States.  The  territory  is  well  covered  and 
our  slogan  is  seen  by  thousands  of  people  in  California,  Massa- 
|  chusetts,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  New  York,  Alabama,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Indiana,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and, 
in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  states  in  the  Union.  Not  only  are 


interest  they  are  taking  in  this  campaign.  It  certainly  speaks 
well  for  the  industry.  The  Clay-Worker  justly  takes  great 
pride  in  the  good  it  has  accomplished  in  fostering  and  promot¬ 
ing  such  a  worthy  cause. 

For  three  successive  months  now  the  Clay-Worker  has 
been  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  an  idea,  that  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising  growing  into  nation-wide  advertising  through  the 
use  of  a  simple  slogan  consisting  of  the  three  words,  “Build 
with  Brick,”  conspicuously  displayed  on  fence  signs,  tree  signs, 
railway  car  signs,  wagon  signs,  building  signs,  and,  in  fact,  in 
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UILD  WITH 


THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL 


Poster  No.  8.  Attractive  Advertisement  Being  Used  Effectively  by  The  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 


the  posters  staring  people  in  the  face  along  the  roadways,  on 
wagons,  on  buildings,  etc.,  but  the  newspapers  are  displaying 
the  slogan  in  the  brick  manufacturers’  advertisements. 
Scores  of  daily  newspapers  have  been  sent  to  us  with 
the  compliments  of  the  boosters,  showing  us  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  using  the  slogan.  We  would  like  to  publish 
these  advertisements  to  show  all  our  readers  just  what  their 
fellow  brickmakers  are  doing  to  boost  their  product  in  their 
II  own  locality,  but  space  will  not  permit  at  this  time.  We  take 
■  this  opportunity  to  thank  them  for  their  enthusiasm  and  the 


every  way  that  it  is  practical  to  confront  the  public  with  the 
slogan  in  letters  that  will  attract  attention.  There  has  been 
enough  explanaion  and  elaboration  of  the  idea  during  the  three 
months  that  it  is  pretty  well  spread  by  now  and  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  enough  understood  by  every  reader  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  in  the  country.  Those  who  have  read  about  the 
idea  and  have  become  inspired  with  enough  enthusiasm  that 
they  have  taken  action  and  done  a  share  of  wrork  in  this  line 
are  reporting  to  us  what  they  have  done,  how  they  have  done 
it,  and  in  every  instance  have  followed  the  suggestions  made  in 
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our  columns.  It  is  too  early,  however,  to  go  in  for  harvesting 
results.  At  present  it  is  a  sort  of  season  of  cultivation,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  know  what  has  been  done  by  various  ones  in 
the  trade  that  we  may  understand  just  how  the  idea  has  taken 
root  or  shape  in  their  section  and  that  we  may  secure  more 
ammunition  to  fire  at  others  who  have  been  backward  about 
taking  up  the  matter  to  action. 

On  a  page  of  the  Clay-Worker  for  July  preceding  that 
containing  the  “Build  with  Brick”  feature  was  a  brief 


exploit  combustible  and  flimsy  building  material.  But  they 
will  be  too  slow  coming  unless  special  effort  is  made  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  idea  of  building  for  permanency  and  pro¬ 
tection  against  fire.  That  is  the  whyfore  and  the  good  thing 
about  campaigning  with  this  slogan,  “Build  with  Brick.”  Per¬ 
sistent  campaigning  with  conspicuous  signs  on  all  sides  will 
drive  home  the  impression  that  brick  is  the  right  material 
so  hard  that  it  will  stick  and  if  the  idea  is  carried  out  properly 
the  result  should  be  to  make  brick  practically  the  universal 


A  Group  of  “Build  With  Brick”  Posters,  Many  Thousands  of  Which  Have  Been  Shipped  to  Widely  Different 

Parts  of  the  Country. 


story  under  the  heading  of  the  future  of  brick,  from  which 
one  may  glean  an  idea  of  what  will  happen  in  the  course  of 
time  in  this  country.  In  all  the  older  countries  brick  and 
solid  building  materials  are  the  things  that  enter  most  exten¬ 
sively  into  home  construction.  Also,  as  countries  get  older, 
they  exact  more  drastic  laws  pertaining  to  fire  proofing  and 
exclude  such  flimsy  structures  as  caused  the  great  Salem  dis¬ 
aster.  All  these  things  will  come  in  time,  and  come,  too,  in 
spite  of  the  lumber  people  and  others  who  are  seeking  to 


building  material  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  in  the 
course  of  only  a  few  years. 

Just  think,  for  example,  what  the  effect  was  upon  Salem. 
Mass. — half  of  which  was  destroyed  recently  by  that  great 
disastrous  fire — to  see  a  few  days  after  that  catastrophe 
around  this  burnt-over  territory  and  the  country  surrounding 
it  hundreds  of  the  “Build  with  Bhick”  posters.  Surely  this 
drove  home  the  impression  so  strongly  that  every  man  build¬ 
ing  even  a  modest  cottage  will  hesitate  to  use  anything  com- 
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bustible  and  will  naturally  incline  toward  the  use  of  brick  at 
least  for  his  wall  construction.  The  Fiske  &  Co.  and  the 
Brick  Service  Bureau  of  Boston  wired  us  a  rush  order  for  win¬ 
dow  cards  and  signs  of  poster  No.  7,  and  they  were  expressed 
to  them  posthaste  and  reached  Boston  in  time  to  do  effective 
work. 

This  instance  illustrates  how'  some  startling  advertising 
may  be  done  now  and  then.  In  any  community  where  there 
is  a  fire  in  a  flimsy  building  of  this  kind  a  wide-awake  brick 
manufacturer  or  dealer  can  help  make  business  for  himself 
and  do  good  for  the  brick  industry  and  the  community  at 
large  by  immediately  surrounding  the  place  with  signs  con¬ 
taining  this  slogan,  “Build  with  Brick.”  Every  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  might  well  keep  on  hand  a  stock  of  either  printed  signs 
on  cardboard  or  painted  signs  on  metal  ready  for  just  such 
occasions  as  this,  and  get  them  into  action  immediately. 

Another  feature  that  occurs  in  this  connection  as  being 
good  is  that  of  taking  advantage  of  certain  occasions  of  large 
gatherings  in  the  community.  Take,  for  example,  such  occa¬ 
sions  as  county  and  state  fairs.  If  all  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  coming  in  to  the  fair  found  not  only  the  “Build  with 
Brick”  signs  all  along  the  roadway,  but  found  them  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  every  direction  on  the  fair  ground  fences  and  all  along 


the  streets  and  alleyways,  they  would  go  home  thinking  seri¬ 
ously  about  it.  And  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  would  maintain  an  information  booth  at  the  fair,  it  is 
very  likely  that  many  of  them  would  come  to  ask  questions 
about  it  and  to  get  information.  Then  would  come  the  opopr- 
tunity  to  talk,  not  only  brick  home  building,  but  also  brick  for 
barns  and  for  all  building  purposes  where  permanency  and 
fire  protection  are  factors  for  consideration. 

There  is  practically  no  end  to  the  opportunities  that  may 
arise  and  to  the  things  that  may  be  done  with  this  slogan  in 
signboard  form.  We  have  set  forth  quite  a  number  of  them 
in  this  series  of  articles.  Now,  what  it  is  desired  to  get  at 
is  the  ideas  that  may  have  been  developed  by  individuals 
throughout  the  country  who  have  taken  up  this  thought  them¬ 
selves  and  given  it  attention.  Reports  of  what  have  been 
done  should  contain  suggestions  and  ideas  for  others,  as  well 
as  furnish  information  as  to  the  progress  the  general  idea 
itself  is  making.  Therefore  the  main  object  of  the  present 
article  in  this  series  is  to  appeal  to  those  who  have  been  at 
work  upon  the  idea  to  report  progress,  to  tell  us  what  they 
have  done  and  how  they  have  done  it  that  it  may  furnish 
both  inspiration  and  information  for  others  and  help  spread 
the  work  out  and  complete  the  chain  of  effort  until  we  have  a 
great  nation  wide  exploitation  of  brick  with  every  man  doing 
his  own  part  in  his  own  way  in  his  own  territory. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  TRADE  IN  GENERAL. 


MUCH  PRAISE  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  TENDERED  THE 
CLAY-WORKER  FOR  STARTING  THE  “BUILD 
WITH  BRICK”  CAMPAIGN. 


Holland  Interested  in  Build  With  Brick  Campaign. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  forward  to  me  detailed  information  and  suggestions 
for  advertising  “Build  with  Brick”  and  “Pave  with  Brick.” 
We  can  learn  a  great  deal  in  advertising  from  the  American 
brickmakers.  I  am,  gentlemen,  Yours  sincerely, 

Woerd'en,  Holland,  July  6,  1914.  C.  J.  HENDRICKS. 


“Build  With  Brick’’  Idea  a  Good  Scheme. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

Your  “Build  with  Brick”  idea  is  a  good  scheme.  Place  the 
slogan  on  all  delivery  wagons,  post  it  in  all  roads,  stamp  it  or 
print  it  on  envelopes,  until  every  one  in  the  United  States 
sees  it.  GEO.  T.  DICKOVER  &  SON. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Says  We  Have  Hit  on  the  Right  Thing. 

Gentlemen: 

We  believe  you  have  hit  on  the  right  thing  and  can  count 
on  us  to  do  our  share  in  booming  brick.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  receive  sample  posters.  Sincerely  yours, 

Providence,  R.  I.  P.  S.  MONROE. 


One  of  the  Many  Nice  Orders  for  Posters. 

Gentlemen: 

I  think  your  plan  a  good  one  and  expect  to  put  up  some 
signs.  Please  send  us  “Build  with  Brick”  posters  as  follows: 
400  Poster  No.  1,  size  11x11,  without  name. 

600  Poster  No.  7,  size  14x22,  without  name. 

500  Posters  No.  7,  size  14x22,  with  the  name  and  address 
printed  on  bottom. 

The  500  No.  7,  with  name,  we  wish  to  use  to  tack  cn 
wagons.  Yours  truly, 

F.  R.  CARTER. 

Peoria  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Heartily  Endorsed  by  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company. 

Gentlemen: 

Your  editorial  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker  on 
“Build  with  Brick”  meets  with  our  hearty  indorsement,  and 
wre  desire  to  see  this  slogan  a  national  one.  We  will  be  glad 
to  co-operate  with  any  movement  with  this  end  in  view. 
Kindly  send  us  1,000  Posters  No.  1,  size  11x14,  and  1,000  Pos¬ 
ters  No.  7,  size  14x22.  We  wish  you  would  print  on  these 
posters,  in  addition  to  the  matter  already  appearing,  simply 
our  name,  as  follow's:  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Yours  truly, 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Howard  Frost,  Pres. 


Thinks  We  Have  Started  Something  Worth  While. 
Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

I  have  your  favor  of  recent  date,  and  in  reply  beg  to  say 
that  I  think  you  have  indeed  started  something  which  I  think 
will  bear  good  fruit,  if  you  can  get  the  co-operation  of  the 
brickmakers.  As  soon  as  conditions  are  such  as  to  allow  me 
a  little  breathing  spell  from  my  business,  I  am  going  to  try  to 
organize  the  brickmakers  of  Georgia  and  try  to  get  them  more 
interested  in  doing  some  of  this  general  advertising  for  the 
good  of  all.  I  believe  that  this  scheme  is  one  with  tremend¬ 
ous  potentality  for  the  brick  trade  in  general  an  done  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  business,  and  therefore  as  soon 
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as  I  can  do  so  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  them  together  and  get 
them  to  co-operate.  Right  now  I  have  my  hands  full  taking 
care  of  my  own  business.  I  am  shipping  from  250,000  to 
300,000  brick  per  day. 

With  kindest  regards  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.  W.  E.  DUNW  OODY. 


Rush  Order  to  Boston. 

The  Clay-Worker,  227  East  Ohio  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Circular  letter  received.  Print  one  thousand  No.  7  with 
Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  at  the  bottom.  Use  cardboard  stiff 
enough  to  stand  on  edge.  Print  both  sides.  Express  to  Bos¬ 
ton  office.  Rush  all  possible  for  use  in  connection  with  Salem 
fire  FISKE  &  CO. 

New  York,  July  17,  1914. 


Brickmakers  Should  Know  Advantage  and  Comparative  Costs 
of  Brick  and  Other  Houses. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

Your  “Build  with  Brick”  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  but  the 
advertiser  must  be  prepared  to  name  quickly,  not  only  the 
superior  points  of  advantage  in  the  use  of  brick,  but  also  the 
comparative  cost  of  a  house  built  with  brick  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  With  best  regards, 

Shawnee,  Ohio.  W.  D.  RICHARDSON. 

Telegraphic  Order  from  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

Ship  by  express  at  once  five  hundred  posters  “Build  with 
Brick.”  Send  Nos.  1  and  7,  or,  lacking  these,  send  others.  We 
want  them  now,  and  more  later.  You  use  your  choice  as  to 
size,  but  ship  at  once.  Letter  coming. 

BRICK  SERVICE  BUREAU 
Old  South  Building,  Boston,  Mass., 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  22,  1914.  G.  G.  Wheat. 


Order  for  Posters  and  Envelopes. 

Messrs.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen — Please  send  us  1,000  No.  1  11x11  posters.  We 
cannot  put  them  on  fences  and  poles,  etc.,  along  the  streets 
and  roads,  but  can  use  some  on  the  jobs  and  on  wagons,  etc. 
Can  you  fix  up  1,000  envelopes  with  the  No.  1  cut  on  them 
and  W.  &  J.  Post,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.?  Would  like  the 
envelopes  3  ¥2x7%  inches.  Would  like  to  have  them  the  color 
of  this  letterhead.  Yours  truly, 

Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  July  7,  1914.  W.  &  J.  POST. 


An  Order  From  Kansas. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — Enclosed  please  find  our  check,  for  which 
kindly  send  us  1,000  of  the  large  “Build  with  Brick”  Posters 
No.  8  (14x22).  You  may  print  Buffalo  Brick  Company,  Buf- 
fola,  Kansas,  on  both  sets  of  these  posters. 

Yours  respectfully, 

BUFFALO  BRICK  COMPANY. 

By  H.  J.  Huiskamp,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Buffalo,  Kan.,  August  1,  1914. 


A  Suggestion  From  Nebraska. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Editor  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir — Noting  your  request  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  relative  to  all  brickmakers  adopting  the  slogan  of 
“Build  with  Brick,”  and  placing  these  words  before  the  people 
in  every  way,  wish  to  advise  that  we  have,  as  you  will  note 


by  the  enclosed  envelope,  commenced  this  work.  We  will 
also  follow  this  up  in  various  ways  by  carrying  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  local  papers,  on  streets  and  telephone  posts,  etc.  In 
this  advertising  connection,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  you,  as 
secretary  of  the  National  Brickmakers  Association,  take  it 
upon  yourself  to  prepare  a  nice,  attractive  insert  with  very 
little  printing  matter  on  each  insert,  and  send  out  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  brickmakers,  say  from  one  to  five  hundred  per  month,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  extent  of  business  that  each  handles,  for  them 
to  enclose  in  every  letter  that  is  sent  out  of  their  offices.  This, 
according  to  my  idea,  should  be  changed  every  month,  both 
in  color  of  paper,  literature,  etc.  In  payment  for  your  serv¬ 
ices,  I  think,  that  no  loyal  brickmaker  would  refuse  to  pay 
you  enough  for  these  inserts  to  amply  cover  all  your  trouble 
and  expenses,  time,  etc.  This  is  only  a  suggestion  and  I  am 
sure  that;  if  it  was  followed  up  persistently  it  would  result  in  a 
great  deal  of  business. 

I  am  very  heartily  in  sympathy  with  your  suggestion  in  the 
last  Clay-Worker  and  believe  that  if  wil  lresult  in  an  increased 
demand  for  brick  and  assure  you  we  will  do  our  part. 

Yours  truly, 

WESTERN  BRICK  AND  SUPPLY  CO., 

By  C.  B.  Hutton,  President. 

Hastings,  Neb.,  June  2,  1914. 


Will  Help  Boost. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  read  the  article  headed  “Build  with 
Brick”  and  think  it  is  very  good.  As  we  are  boosters  of  brick 
we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  us  some  of  the  posters 
and  we  will  see  that  they  are  put  up  where  they  will  do  some 
good. 

With  very  kindest  regards,  I  wish  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly. 

Tiffin  Ohio,  June  1,  1914.  J.  C.  SCHAFFER. 


Will  Co-operate  with  Local  Manufacturers. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  National  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

My  dear  Randall — Have  been  much  interested  in  your 
article  boosting  the  use  of  brick  and  believe  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  an  exceptionally  good  one  and  will  be  glad  to  co-op¬ 
erate  with  our  other  local  manufacturers  in  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  along  this  line,  as  I  believe  it  along  the  right  line  and 
should  bring  results. 

I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  send  me  a  few  sample 
posters  and  on  receipt  of  same  will  take  it  up  with  our  other 
factories  and  feel  sure  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  something 
in  this  section. 

Trusting  that  your  suggestion  may  meet  with  the  support 
that  I  believe  it  is  entitled,  and  with  kindest  personal  wishes, 
I  beg  to  remain,  Very  truly  yours, 

G.  B.  LUCKET, 

By.  E.  J.  W. 

Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

June  1,  1914. 


Concerted  Action  Needed. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dr.  Mr.  Randall — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th 
enclosing  samples  of  your  “Build  with  Brick”  posters,  for 
which  please  accept  my  thanks. 

I  enclose  check  for  $8,  for  which  please  send  me  1,000  of 
your  style  No.  7. 

This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  one  in  which 
every  brick  manufacturer  should  fall  into  line.  The  brick  peo- 
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pie  have  been  so  slow  to  see  the  encroachment  of  other  mate¬ 
rial  in  their  industry  that  it  will  take  nothing  less  than  a 
concerted  action  in  an  intensive  and  national  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  to  regain  our  lost  ground. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Columbus,  Ga.,  June  22,  1914.  GEO.  O.  BERRY, 


A  Very  Catchy  Slogan. 

The  Clay-Worker,  227  East  Ohio  St:,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen — We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  May  27th, 
and  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  proof  you  have  got¬ 
ten  up  for  the  Ittner  Brick  Company. 

It  is  a  very  catchy  little  slogan,  and  is  along  the  lines  of 
advertising  that  we  do. 

We  certainly  appreciate  the  kindness  you  have  shown  us, 
and  will  be  glad  if  you  will  send  us  from  time  to  time  copies 
of  the  advertisements  you  get  up  for  various  concerns  around 
the  country.  Of  course  this  is  to  be  gratis,  as  per  your  offer 
in  your  May  edition. 

Thanking  you,  we  are,  Very  truly  yours, 

ACME  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

By  D.  J.  Shaughnessy. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Good  Boosters  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  N.B.  M.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Dear  Theodore — I  was  greatly  interested  in  your  article 
"Build  with  Brick,’’  so  much  so  that  I  have  already  taken 
the  matter  up  with  J.  S.  Hagerty  and  the  Mercier-Bryan-Larkin 
Company.  We  will  go  in  for  this  very  extensively  and  will 
be  glad  indeed  to  secure  sample  posters  at  your  earliest  con¬ 
venience. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEO.  H.  CLIPPERT. 

Geo.  H.  Clippert  &  Bro.  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Are  Much  Interested  in  Movement. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — We  are  very  much  interested  in  your  “Build 
with  Brick”  campaign  and  would  be  glad  to  have  some  of  the 
sample  posters  to  which  you  refer  and  which  we  will  give 
good  locations.  In  this  connection  we  are  sending  you  under 
separate  cover  a  copy  of  a  street  car  card  which  we  are 
just  placing  in  our  cars  here,  to  be  run  for  the  next  thirty  or 
forty  days,  and  upon  which  we  would  be  glad  to  have  your 
criticisms. 

We  are  spending  considerable  money  in  proportion  to  the 
size  and  volume  of  business  on  this  street  car  advertising, 
and  would  like  to  make  these  ads  as  attractive  as  possible 
so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  whatever  there  may  be  in  it. 

We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BRICK  SELLING  COMPANY, 

C.  D.  Patterson,  Sec.  and  Mgr. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


Suggests  Metal  Signs. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  - 

My  dear  Randall — I  noticed  your  article  “Build  with  Brick,” 
and  read  it  with  much  interest.  Think  we  should  coin  another 
one  and  push  that  equally  as  hard,  “Pave  with  Brick.”  I  would 
suggest  that  you  get  a  lot  of  metal  signs  printed  and  sell 
them  to  the  trade,  marked  “Build  with  Brick”  and  “Pave  with 


Brick,”  and  if  all  the  brickmakers  would  put  these  on  their 
wagons  and  put  them  up  near  the  public  highways,  as  they 
will  not  allow  us  to  put  them  in  the  highways,  I  believe  we 
could  improve  the  brick  business. 

I  understand  that  Professor  Binns  has  taken  up  the  work 
of  building  the  brick  plant  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  and  in 
all  probability  in  a  few  years  we  will  be  out  of  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness,  but  we  are  going  to  hang  on  a  little  while  longer  and 
make  all  we  can  in  the  meantime.  We  have  a  Tliew  shovel 
working  and  like  it  very  much. 

We  are  putting  in  a  new  dry  pan  at  the  present  time,  and 
hope  to  have  it  running  soon. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  your  family,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  E.  GREGORY. 

Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and  Tile  Co.,  Corning  N.  Y„  June  6,  1914. 


Print  Slogan  on  Envelopes. 

Messrs.  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — Apropos  of  your  recent  article  to  advertise  the 
slogan  “Build  with  Brick,”  I  enclose  sample  envelope  that  it 
occurs  to  me  might  help  the  proposition. 

Why  not  suggest  to  all  of  your  six  or  seven  thousand 
readers  that  they  have  all  of  their  business  envelopes  printed 
with  the  slogan  as  shown?  To  have  it  printed  in  good,  bold 
type,  on  the  face  of  the  envelope,  is  better  than  to  use  a 
sticker,  because,  after  the  enthusiasm  wanes  a  little  and  the 
mailing  clerk  is  pressed  for  time  the  stickers  are  very  apt  to 
be  omitted.  Yours  very  truly, 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

J.  H.  Chambers,  President. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  23,  1914. 


Hopes  We  Receive  Support  We  Deserve. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Indianapolis: 

Gentlemen— Please  send  us  two  hundred  of  your  No.  7  pos¬ 
ters.  We  think  your  scheme  for  advertising  brick  is  a  good 
one  and  will  produce  results.  A  small  outlay  on  the  part  of 
each  of  the  brick  manufacturers  will  equal  a  national  cam¬ 
paign  for  brick.  We  hope  you  will  have  the  support  you  de¬ 
serve  in  this  movement. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Alton,  Ill.,  June  30,  1914.  Eb.  Rodgers,  Secretary. 

P.  S. — Size  of  posters  14x22. 


A  Large  Order  to  Slidell,  La. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

My  dear  Randall — Your  favor  of  the  20th  received  with 
your  circular  on  posters.  We  think  well  of  poster  Build  with 
Brick,”  therefore  we  are  sending  you  an  order  for  4,000  pos¬ 
ters  of  both  sizes. 

This  is  pretty  hot  weather  down  here  with  us.  I  under¬ 
stand  you  folks  in  the  North  are  having  cool  weather.  Wish 
we  could  exchange  for  some.  Otherwise  than  extremely  dull 
business  in  the  brick  line,  we  are  well. 

With  best  wishes  to  all,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  SALMEN. 

Salmen  Brick  and  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Slidell,  La. 


Compliments  Us  on  Our  “Build  with  Brick”  Posters. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  Care  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

My  dear  Sir — I  have  your  letter  under  date  of  the  19th 
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inst.  and  truly  compliment  you  on  your  “Build  with  Brick” 
circulars  or  cards,  since  I  believe  that,  by  giving  same  a 
display  in  prominent  places,  same  will  help  to  boost  the  cause 
of  brick. 

You  can  count  us  in  as  using  your  signs,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  have  you  enter  our  order  for  1,700  posters  as  per  enclosed 
order  slip  as  a  trial  order,  and  if  we  find  that  same  proves 
beneficial  will  be  pleased  to  duplicate  it  and  use  the  signs 
among  our  representatives  in  different  cities  in  our  territory. 
All  of  your  posters  are  good. 

Wishing  you  success  and  trusting  the  brickmakers  all  over 
the  county  will  appreciate  your  efforts  in  the  form  of  an 
advertisement  and  likewise  trusting  some  day  it  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  meet  you  personally,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  G.  KAHN, 

President  A.  G.  Kahn  Brick  Co., 

Selma,  Ala.,  June  23,  1914. 


Good  Boosters  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Theo.  A.  Randall,  The  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

My  dear  Randall — We  have  for  acknowledgment  your  es¬ 
teemed  favor  of  June  20th  and  you  may  enter  our  order  for 
1,000  of  the  No.  2  posters  at  $5. 

We  are  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  circular  letter  which  we 
recently  got  out  along  the  “Build  with  Brick”  line. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  beg  to  remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  CO., 

Des  Moines,  la.,  June  23,  1914.  By  Paul  Beer,  Manager. 

We  are  pleased  to  publish  below  the  circular  letter  used 
by  The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Com.  in  boosting  their  business 
along  the  “Build  with  Brick”  lines: 

Dear  Sir: 

WHEN  YOU  BUILD,  BUILD  WITH  BRICK. 

Use  Des  Moines  “IMPERVO”  Pavers. 

The  demand  for  REPRESSED  paving  brick  and  block  for 
PAVING  and  BUILDING  purposes  is  increasing  at  a  surpris¬ 
ing  rate. 

PAVING  BRICK  signifies  durability,  SUBSTANTIALNESS, 
strength,  character. 

A  building  of  PAVING  BRICK  is  imposing  in  appearance. 
It  commands  attention.  It  impels  you;  to  stop  and  look. 

The  REPRESSING  feature  and  the  beautiful  NATURAL 
COLOR  of  our  product  makes  it  especially  desirable  for 
BUILDINGS. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  the  SMOOTHNESS  of  our  brick. 

If  you  want  a  VITRIFIED  brick  or  block  of  exceptional 
quality  for  “PAVEMENTS,”  platforms,  sidewalks,  crossings, 
sewers,  BUILDINGS,  or  foundations,  write  at  once  for  prices 
and  samples  of  our  Des  Moines  “BUCKSKIN”  brand. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  CO. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  June  16,  1914. 


Offer  Their  Support. 

Clay -Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — I  have  noted  with  great  interest  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  your  vigorous  promotion  of  the  advertising  idea  as  set 
forth  in  your  May  issue. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  we  have  been  foremost  in  ad¬ 
vertising  brick;  in  fact,  we  were  the  ones  who  originated  the 
brick  advertising  idea,  or,  at  least,  if  we  did  not  originate  it, 
we  were  the  first  ones  who  had  nerve  enough  to  spend  our 
money  for  it;  therefore,  it  is  great  satisfaction  to  see  the 
Clay-Worker  coming  forward  to  boom  this  idea. 

Just  how  successful  you  will  be  in  promoting  this  sign¬ 
board  idea  we  cannot  say.  One  thing  is  sure,  if  the  brick- 
makers  do  not  put  up  the  signs,  the  idea  will  never  be  of  any 
benefit,  and  after  long  years  of  struggle  with  the  brickmaker 
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I  am  very  doubtful  whether  he  will  take  it  up.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  we  can  do  to  boost  along  this  idea,  please  let  us  know. 

The  “Build  with  Brick”  poster  campaign  which  you  have 
inaugurated  is  new  so  far  as  the  B.  B.  A.  is  concerned,  as  it 
never  advocated  that  plan. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  PARKER  B.  FISKE, 

New  York.  File  No.  543.  Vice-President. 

PARKER  FISKE’S  BEAUTIFUL  BRICK  HOME. 


A  Fine  Example  of  Modern  Architecture  Embodying  the  Great 
Essentials  of  Safety,  Economy  and  Beauty. 


IT  IS  REFRESHING  to  observe  a  notable  illustration  of 
“A  doctor  taking  his  own  medicine,”  especially  when  the 
result  is  in  every  way  satisfactory.  When  one  is  a  good 
preacher  and  practices  what  he  preaches,  the  moral  effect  is 
all  to  the  good;  hence,  we  are  more  than  pleased  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  fine  illustrations  of  the  beautiful  brick  home 
recently  built  in  Auburndale,  Mass.,  by  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  and 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Brickbuilder. 

The  house  is  built  of  red  tapestry  brick  laid  in  Dutch  bond 
with  special  pattern  work,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations.  A 
one-half-inch  cream  grey  mortar  joint  was  used,  rough  cut 
flush.  All  half  timber  work  is  hard-hewn  cypress,  finished  in 
light  tobacco  brown  color.  This  is  genuine  timber  construc¬ 
tion,  mortised,  tenoned  and  pinned — not  batten  work.  The 
seven  brickwork  patterns  are  reproductions  from  Gifford  Hall, 
England. 

The  roof  is  slate,  of  soft  variegated  colors  in  varying  sizes 
laid  irregularly,  English  fashion.  All  flashings,  gutters  and 
conductors  are  of  copper  with  leader  heads,  bearing  the  ini¬ 
tial  of  the  owner.  The  windows  throughout  are  of  the  out¬ 
ward  opening  casement  type,  and  all  have  leaded  glass  and  a 
complete  equipment  of  hardware  for  adjusting  the  window  to 
any  position. 

The  hall  and  library  are  paneled  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  the 
living  room  and  dining  room  being  treated  in  pilaster  and 
plaster  panel  effect  with  a  heavy  wooden  cornice.  Oak  was 
the  wood  chosen  for  these  four  rooms.  It  was  sand  blasted 
and  finished  in  soft  dark  brown  color.  The  plaster  panels  are 
painted  in  oil  to  blend.  The  bedrooms  are  finished  in  white 
paint  with  birch-mahogany  doors.  The  rear  halls  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  and  the  entire  third  floor  are  in  cypress  of  dark 
finish.  The  floors  throughout  are  of  oak. 

The  hardware  is  finished  to  harmonize  with  the  color  of 
the  room  in  which  it  is  located.  The  house  is  well  equipped 
with  public  and  inter-communicating  telephones  with  stations 
conveniently  located.  In  the  basement  a  vacuum  cleaner  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  installed  with  eight  outlets  in  different  parts 
of  the  house  for  attaching  cleaner  hose.  A  low  pressure  steam 
boiler  furnishes  the  heat.  The  four  main  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  have  the  indirect  system.  The  house  was  designed  by 
Henry  J.  F.  Ludeman  and  C.  V.  Snedeker,  associate  architects. 

Do  not  urge  the  building  of  cheap  homes,  even  of  brick, 
for  it  is  in  quality  work  that  this  material  shines,  and  it  is 
those  you  can  influence  to  build  well  that  will  make  the  best 
customers,  and  the  best  advertisement  for  the  best  building 
material. 
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Detail  of  Entrance.  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske's  Residence. 
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First  Floor  Plan. 


Second  Floor  Plan. 
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THIS  IS  THE  SEVENTH  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  CLAY-WORKER 
VOGT,  COVERING  EVERY  PHASE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SEWER  PIPE,  INCLUDING  RAW 
RIALS,  THE  MAKING,  DRYING,  SETTING,  BURNING,  COOLING  AND  LOADING. 


BY  ANTON 
MATE- 


Part  VII — Heat  Necessary  to  Salt-Glaze. 

HILE  A  GOOD  heat  is  required,  many  burners  are 
going  to  the  extreme  and  get  the  fireholes  too  hot 
when  salting.  Rough  pipe  come  from  too  hot  fires 
and  also  from  lack  of  draft  and  also  too  strong  draft. 

Salt  thrown  on  a  hot  fire  will  vaporize  quickly,  but  the  fire 
may  be  so  hot  that  the  salt,  instead  of  vaporizing,  burns  up 
and  produces  rough  pipes,  especially  if  thfe  pipes  are  burned 
tod  hard  and  to  a  clear  body,  with  a  strong  draft.  A  reduced 
draft  at  the  finish  will  stick  the  soot  much  sooner  and  the 
pipes  do  not  have  to  be  burned  so  hard  to  fire-flash,  preventing 
the  iron  coming  out. 

Firing  too  heavy  on  top  of  the  salt  and  with  too  low  damper 
also  roughens  pipe;  it  cooks  the  iron  out,  in  burners’  language. 
It  will  do  this  every  time  if  the  fires  are  too  hot. 

I  remember  a  case  in  Pennsylvania  some  years  ago.  I 
was  engaged  to  improve  the  glaze,  and  I  had  great  success, 
but,  like  all  burners,  I  wanted  to  do)  better,  and  one  night,  when 
I  finished  a  kiln,  I  drew  a  trial  after  the  third  salt  and  had  a 
beautiful  glaze  of  a  mahogany  color,  but  it  did  not  suit  me.  I 
wanted  it}  a  little  darker  and  I  fired  up  a  couple  of  times  to 
raise  a  little  more  heat  and  gave  another  round  of  salt.  On 
drawing  another  trial  I  noticed  that  the  iron  had  come  out; 
it  showed  like  little  pinheads  all  over.  That  clay  did  this 
every  time  when  the  fires  were  a  little  too  hot,  and  to  keep  on 
salting  made  it  worse.  Disgusted,  I  told  the  firemen  to  let  the 
fires  burn  down  and  proceed  as  usual  at  the  right  time  for 
cooling.  That  was  at  11  p.  m.  I  went  to  my  room,  four  blocks 
away,  feeling  far  from  fine;  was  mad  at  myself  to  have 
spoiled  the  fruit  of  my  labor  and  nursing  of  that  kiln  that 
afternoon,  just  by  not  stopping  in  time.  I  lay  down,  but  did 
not  undress.  I  lay  there  for  two  hours  thinking.  I  could  see 
those  pimples  as  large  as  buckshot,  and  I  saw  the  men  winking 
their  eyes  when  they  emptied  the  kiln;  I  heard  them  whisper, 
“That  expert  made  a  nice  mess;  gee,  ain’t  they  rough,  though,” 
said  red-haired  Kelly.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  put  on  my 
shoes  and  my  cap  and  went  back  to  the  kiln.  This  was  at  1 
a.  m.,  two  hours  after  I  had  drawn  the  trial  showing  the  iron. 
It  was  at  Patton,  Pa.  I  was  thinking,  why  can’t  that  iron  be 
fused;  flattened  out,  so  to  say.  The  fires  were  burned  down 
to  the  bearing  bars,  the  fireholes  were  a  dull  cherry  red.  I 
told  the  firemen  to  dump  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  mine-run  coal 
with  plenty  of  slack  in  it  to  every  firehole.  I  had  a  plan.  I 
did  not  want  good  coal;  it  might  make  too  much  heat  after 


filling  up  all  the  fires.  The  plan  worked.  I  put  a  shovel  of  salt 
in  each  hole.  Wert,  the  fireman,  filled  up  the  fireholes  “plum 
full,”  and  closed  them  up  with  the  finest  coal  he  could  find.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  effects  could  be  seen.  Everything 
around  the  kiln  was  dark.  I  had  to  use  a  lantern  to  find  my 
way  around  it.  Gradually  the  fires  began  to  brighten;  I  saw 
through  the  peephole  in  the  door  and  I  saw  the  fumes  coming 
down  like  melting  wax,  raining  and  twirling  in  big  volumes, 
yellowish,  purple,  green,  pink  and  all  kinds  of  freak  colors.  It 
took  two  hours  before  I  could  see  any  pipe  in  the  kiln.  Then 
I  pulled  a  trial  and,  oh,  Lord,  my  heart  jumped  for  joy — the 
trial  was  smooth  as  glass,  the  iron  all  flattened  out,  fused  and 
forming  bluish  gunmetal-like  specks  and  a  heavy  glaze  as  thick 
like  put  on  with  a  brush.  I  felt  fine;  if  I  ever  have  been  happy 
and  satisfied  I  was  then  and  there.  Wert,  the  fireman,  was 
struck  with  wonderment.  He  asked  me:  “How  did  you  do 
it?”  He  saw  it,  but  could  not  comprehend,  hut  he  believed. 
He  did  not  see  what  happened  in  the  kiln,  but  he  saw  the  re¬ 
sults  and  believed.  How  did  I  do  it?  I  really  do  not  know, 
except  what  I  told  you.  I  have  done  it  many  times  since.  It 
seems  that  such  a  fire  heats  up  gradually  until  the  right  tem¬ 
perature  is  reached  to  unite  the  soda  in  the  salt  with  the 
silica  in  the  clay  and  the  iron,  being  just  hot  enough  to  fuse 
the  iron.  I  think  this  gradual  heating  does  the  trick.  The 
damper  was  low,  thereby  burning  the  coal  slow  and  heating 
slow.  That’s  the  only  way  I  can  explain  it.  Putting  on  such  a 
big  amount  of  coal  on  a  hot  fire  would  surely  produce  the  con¬ 
trary  results,  from  rough  pipe  more  rough. 

The  iron  often  comes  out  when  burners  pull  up  the  damper 
at  the  last  salt  and  fire  too  heavy.  Then  the  coal  burns  too 
fast  and  makes  too  much  heat,  and,  before  the  iron  fuses  or 
flattens,  the  fires  burn  down,  letting  cold  air  into  the  kiln, 
hardening  the  half-fused  iron  and  producing  pinhead  pimples. 

I  have  observed  this  many  times.  To  clear  the  kiln  after 
salting,  the  damper  should  not  be  pulled  up  before  all  the 
green  coal  is  burned  out;  the  heat  then  will  not  increase  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  pipe  getting  rough. 

What  to  Do,  When,  as  Often  Happens,  the  Trial  Pieces  Are 

Knocked  Down. 

After  salting  a  couple  of  times,  take  an  iron  rod  and  insert 
in  the  trial  hole  in  the  door  and  move  the  rod  up  and  down 
on  the  side  of  a  pipe  and  if  there  is  any  glaze  there,  the  rod 
will  show  in  the  pipe  from  reflection.  If  not,  simply  keep  on 
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firing  and  try  again  with  a  salt  in  a  couple  of  hours  until  you 
succeed.  Another  way  to  determine  whether  the  pipes  are 
glazed  or  not  is  to  look  into  the  kiln  from  the  center  hole  in 
the  crown,  and  if  you  can  see  the  reflection  of  the  floor  brick 
in  the  bottom  pipe,  you  can  be  sure  that  you  have  a  good 
glazed  kiln  of  pipes.  This  reflection,  however,  can  not  be 
seen  before  the  kiln  is  clear  of  vapors  and  somewhat  cooled 
down.  The  light  of  the  sun  thrown  into  the  kiln  from  on  top 
with  a  mirror  will  show  if  the  pipes  are  fire-flashed  or  not, 
before  salting.  Sticks  of  wood  thrown  into  the  kiln  from  the 
top  will  show  if  the  pipes  are  keeping  the  glaze  as  when  fin¬ 
ished.  Throw  the  sticks  between  a  stand  of  pipes;  they  will 
fall  to  the  floor  and  ignite,  showing  the  condition  of  the  pipes. 

Pipes  Leaning,  Before  or  After  Salting. 

Years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  like  other  burners,  believ¬ 
ing  that  when  pipes  commenced  to  lean  that  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  setter,  this  personage  many  times  had  to  suffer  for  the 
mistakes  of  others  who  simply  fired  too  heavy  and  got  the 
kiln  too  hot.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it  may  be  his  fault.  How¬ 
ever,  in  most  cases,  pipes  begin  to  lean  when  they  get  too 
hot  on  one  side;  they  shrink  more  there,  get  shorter  and  top¬ 
ple  over.  When  pipes  lean,  let  the  firehole  at  that  place  cool 
down  and  fire  light  for  some  time,  or  until  the  finish,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  the  pipes  should  lean  more  and  threaten  to  fall  over 
close  up  the  firehole  at  that  place  and  keep  on  firing  the  rest. 
Do  not  stop  the  whole  kiln  on  account  of  a  few  pipes  that  are 
leaning  or  out  of  shape.  You  can  not  make  them  better  by 
stopping,  but  you  can  make  the  other  pipe  in  the  kiln  better  by 
keeping  on  firing  and  salting  until  properly  done.  It  looks 
worse  to  have  to  empty  a  half-glazed  kiln,  looking  like  drain 
tile,  than  to  empty  one  that  has  a  few  crippled  pipes,  but  all 
the  rest  well  finished  and  glazed. 

The  Head  Burner  and  His  Firemen. 

Many  burners  guard  their  secrets  of  the  trade  so  that 
their  firemen  under  them  are  tools.  They  fire,  they  put  coal 
into  the  fireholes,  they  clean  the  fires,  wheel  coal  and  ashes, 
fetch  the  salt  when  the  kiln  is  ready,  but  they  do  not  know 
why.  The  head  burner  does  not  tell  them  why  they  have  to 
do  certain  things;  he  is  afraid  he  will  lose  his  job  if  the 
firemen  catch  on.  This  is  all  wrong.  A  head  burner  may  get 
sick;  he  may  die  suddenly  or  he  may  get  into  an  accident,  and 
he  should  realize  that  he  should  educate  some  of  his  men 
under  him  that  one  of  them  could  fill  his  place  if  anything 
should  happen.  A  head  burner  that  gets  results  need  not 
fear  that  he  will  be  laid  off,  even  if  his  employer  knows  that 
another  man  on  the  works  could  fill  his  place.  Only  in  case 
of  emergency  would  an  employer  make  such  a  change;  as  long 
as  the  head  burner  delivers  the  goods  his  bread  and  butter  are 
secure  unless  his  stock  declines  by  acquiring  bad  habits  and 
neglecting  his  work. 

However,  in  some  instances,  the  head  burners  are  con¬ 
stantly  worried  with  firemen  reporting  to  the  office,  gossipers 
telling  lies  and  claiming  that  they  can  do  better  work  than 
the  head  burper  and  do  it  cheaper.  Such  fellows  should  be 
fired.  They;  do  not  work  for  the  interests  of  their  employers, 
but  against  it  by  working  against  the  head  burner.  They 
can  do  a  lot  of  damage  to  the  extent  that  the  burner  gets 
bad  results  and  does  not  know  why.  The  employer  gets  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  they  fall  out  and  the  burner  quits  or  is  laid  off 
and  some  more  experimenting  is  done  at  the  employer's  ex¬ 
pense  with,  a  new  man  or  a  would-be  burner.  Sometimes  the 
employer,  if  things  do  not  go  right,  sends  off  for  a  man  to 
help  the  burner  out;  to  give  him  more  rest;  to  relieve  him  of 
night  work.  Yes,  yes,  some  of  these  fellows  help  the  burners 
out  all  right,  all  right;  they  help  them  to  get  out  of  the  plant. 

Look  out  for  Judas.  Beware  of  the  slick-tongued  benefactor 
to  help  you  out.  One  time  such  a  monster  was  with  me.  He 
was  a  hypocrite.  The  company  thought  him  to  be  a  model 
man.  He  worked  from  midnight  until  noon,  twelve  hours. 
Often  he  went  to  a  nearby  park,  instead  of  sleeping,  in  the 
evening  when  the  employers  had  left  the  plant  for  the  city, 
five  miles  away.  He  stayed  many  times  in  that  park  from  7 
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to  11  p.  m.  and  had  to  work  at  12  p.  m.  In  that  park  a  good 
deal  of  drinking  went  on,  but  John  was  a  model  man;  that  is 
he  was  a  model  man  in  his  employers’  estimation.  I  went  out  a 
few  times  at  midnight  to  watch.  Things  did  not  go  right.  John 
put  one  fire  on  at  1  o’clock,  sought  and  found  a  plank,  laid  it 
in  front  of  a  warm  kiln  door,  put  a  sack  under  his  head  for  a 
pillow  and  went  to  sleep.  We  fired  every  hour  on  time.  I 
made  the  2  o’clock  fire.  John  did  not  wake  up.  I  waited, 
made  the  next  fire  at  3  o’clock,  and  John  still  slept;  no,  he 
snored  like  a  hog.  My  blood  began  to  boil.  I  kicked  John  on 
the  side.  He  raised  up,  rubbed  his  eyes — “Are  you  here? 
Why,  I  only  lay  down  to  rest  my  eyes.”  What  do  you  think 
about  it,  reader.  Didn’t  he  want  to  help  me  out?  He  would, 
if  I  did  not  catch  him  with  the  goods.  Well,  I  helped  him  out; 
he  was  fired  without  much  process  of  law.  The  proprietor 
said  he  would  have  given  a  finger  off  his  hand  that  John  was 
all  right,  he  thought,  but  then  changed  his  mind. 

Before  this  happened  John  had  been  bragging  that  he  could 
put  a  better  glaze  on  the  pipes  than  I  could.  So  one  night  I 
gave  him  a  chance  to  demonstrate  what  he  could  do.  I  had 
been  up  two  nights  before  to  finish  kilns  and  I  told  John  that 
I  was  played  out  and  needed  a  rest  and  that  he  could  salt  No. 

7  kiln  when  ready.  I  left  for  home  at  10  o’clock  p.  m.,  a  short 
distance  away,  but  went  right  back  in  another  direction,  and  I 
heard  John  tell  his  helper,  Andy  Christianson,  a  Swede,  that 
he  could  put  a  glaze  on  those  pipes  so  the  old  man  (me) 
could  see  himself  in  it  like  in  a  mirror.  I  watched  a  while 
and  went  home.  John  was  salting  all  night,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  told  everybody  what  a  fine  glaze  he  had  on  No.  7.  I 
went  on  top  and  looked  into  the  kiln  and  told  John  that  only 
the  top  pipes  had  a  little  glaze.  He  said  the  kiln  got  so  hot 
that  he  had  to  quit;  he  was  afraid  the  pipes  would  melt.  In 
fact  he  had  not  enough  heat  to  burn  a  monkey’s  tail.  He  had 
simply  a  kiln  of  red  drain  pipe. 

That’s  the  only  way  to  handle  these  big  mouths — give  them 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  their  Dr.  Hyde  and  Jekyll  make-up. 
That’s  the  way  to  expose  them.  Such  fellows  are  generally 
such  as  go  from  place  to  place,  after  having  fired  about  six 
months,  and  then  think  they  know.  Many  a  burner  has  had 
such  experiences,  no  doubt,  and  will  agree  with  me  that  I  am 
putting  it  only  mildly  in  painting  these  troublemakers. 

What  Kind  of  Salt  Is  Best? 

Salt  all  contains  soda  and  chlorine,  one  to  make  the  glaze 
and  the  other  escapes  through  the  stack.  If  a  clay  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  proper  ingredients  so  it  will  take  an  easy  glaze, 
common  packing  house  salt  that  has  been  used  over  and  over 
again  will  give  as  good  a  glaze  as  the  higher  priced  granulated 
salt.  That  has  been  my  experience.  By  using  packing  house 
salt,  however,  only  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  should  be  put 
on  the  fires  and  well  spread  out.  Supposing  we  use  slanting 
grate  bars.  After  the  salt  is  put  on  the  fires,  take  a  hook  and 
push  it  back  on  the  side  of  the  fire  hole  at  the  bottom,  loosen¬ 
ing  the  fire,  and  the  salt  will  vaporize  better  and  so  produce  a 
better  glaze.  This  is  especially  needed  if  the  pipe  do  not 
glaze  well.  This  loosening  the  fires  brightens  them  and  puts 
life  into  them.  A  dead  fire  does  not  produce  a  good  glaze,  but 
may  roughen  the  pipes.  If  the  pipes  do  not  glaze,  clean  the 
fires,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  fire  with  clean  coal  until  the 
kiln  has  cleared  from  all  vapors,  then  put  in  another  salt. 

How  to  Know  When  the  Pipes  Are  Rough. 

If,  after  salting,  the  kiln  clears  quickly,  you  have  too 
much  heat  in  the  kiln  and  the  fire  holes  are  too  hot,  also.  If 
you  keep  on  salting  you  will  surely  get  the  iron  out.  Let 
the  kiln  and  fire  holes  cool  a  little,  so  the  color  in  the  fire 
holes  becomes  a  bright  cherry  red,  not  white.  If  a  kiln  is 
cloudy  for  about  half  an  hour  after  salting  you  will  never  get 
the  iron  out.  Fire  until  the  kiln  is  nearly  clear;  that  is,  when 
you  can  see  the  bottom  of  the  stack  flue  through  the  thin  salt 
vapors  (the  chlorine),  salt  again  and  repeat  until  you  succeed 
in  drawing  a  nice  trial  piece. 

To  be  sure  that  the  pipes  are  glazed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln  I  always  put  a  few  trials  on  the  floor  of  the  kiln  on  a 
fire  brick,  laid  flat  on  the  floor  brick.  If  those  trials  are  glazed 
you  can  bet  that  the  bottom  pipes  are  glazed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DRYING  OF  CLAY  WARES. 


By  Ellis 

Part  X — Periodical  Dryers  (Continued). 


WE  HAVE  CONSIDERED  only  actual  steam  tempera¬ 
tures  in  the  piping,  but  there  should  be  some  allow¬ 
ance  made  for  loss  in  transmission  from  steam  to 
piping,  and  for  conduction  through  the  piping.  It  is  possible 
to  calculate  these  losses  under  assumed  conditions,  but  an 
allowance  of  3  to  5  degrees  in  the  temperature  difference  will 
usually  fully  cover  such  losses. 

Figures  41  and  42  show  plan  and  sectional  elevations  of  a 
steam  pipe  dryer  which,  as  shown  and  with  various  modifica¬ 
tions,  has  found  frequent  use. 

A  double  row  of  steam  pipes  are  placed  at  the  floor  level 
under  the  cars  of  bricks,  and  a  single  row  is  placed  along  the 
walls  on  each  side  of  each  tunnel.  The  dryer  is  roofed  as 
shown  and  down  comer  flues  are  inserted  in  the  walls  at  in¬ 
tervals.  The  flues  are  connected  with  cross  horizontal  flues 
at  the  bottom,  forming  an  inverted  T,  which  extends  under 
the  floor  piping.  The  air  supply  enters  through  these  flues. 


Alternating  with  these  air  inlets  are  stacks  in  the  roof  of  the 
tunnels  and  extending  through  and  above  the  protecting  roof. 

It  will  be  noted  that  one  feature  of  this  dryer  is  that  the 
air  is  taken  from  the  space  between  the  tunnel  roof  and  pro¬ 
tecting  roof,  and  it  is  heated  to  the  extent  of  any  radiation 
from  the  tunnel  roof. 

As  much  as  3,200  lineal  feet  of  one-inch  pipe  is  used  in 
each  tunnel  100  feet  long,  which  is  a  greater  heating  surface 
than  that  determined  by  our  estimate,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  actual  conditions  can  only  determine  the  amount  of 
piping.  We  find  in  use  some  dryers  with  less  piping  than  the 
theoretical  amount  calculated  by  us,  and  some  with  more,  all 
dependent  upon  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  time. 

The  dryer  shown  is  properly  periodical,  but  where  the  clay 
will  stand  the  severe  treatment,  the  dryer  is  operated  pro¬ 
gressively.  In  the  periodical  dryer  the  steam  is  shut  off  until 
the  tunnel  is  filled,  and  is  then  turned  on  and  the  heat  raised 
as  the  ware  will  stand  it.  If  the  clay  is  very  tender  drying, 
the  air  inlets  and  stacks  may  be  closed  until  the  ware  is 
heated  up  and  in  a  safe  condition  to  stand  the  admission  of 
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air,  and  only  such  amount  of  air  should  pass  through  the  dryer 
as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  moisture. 

In  operating  the  dryer  progressively,  cars  of  freshly  made 
ware  are  put  in  at  the  receiving  end  as  fast  as  cars  of  dried 
ware  are  taken  from  the  delivery  end.  The  steam  is  on  all 
the  time,  and  the  ware  from  the  machine  enters  at  once  a 
drying  atmosphere  having  temperatures  of  200  to  250  degrees 
F.,  which  many  clays  will  not  stand.  Another  objection  to  the 
progressive  operation  is  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  adjust 
the  inlets  and  outlets  so  that  in  each  part  of  the  tunnels  long¬ 
itudinally  there  will  be  the  economical  relation  between  air 
and  moisture,  and  in  consequence  complete  saturation  is  not 
attained. 

Figures  43  and  44  show  plan  and  sectional  elevations  of  a 
periodical  steam  dryer  designed  exclusively  for  tender  drying 
clay.  The  piping  is  arranged  in  three  rows  and  the  connec¬ 
tions  are  such  that  each  row  is  independent.  No  effort  is 


made  to  control  the  individual  air  inlets  except  that  the  roof 
space  from  which  these  inlets  draw  the  air  is  entirely  en¬ 
closed,  and  when  desired  they  can  only  get  such  supply  as 
may  be  derived  from  leakage.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  have  any  control  of  the  inlets.  The  outlets  are  controlled 
by  slide  dampers,  which  can  be  operated  from  either  end  of 
the  dryer. 

As  soon  as  a  tunnel  is  filled  with  ware,  the  slide  dampers 
to  the  flue  leading  to  the  stacks  are  closed,  and  steam  is 
turned  into  the  bottom  row  of  pipes,  followed  by  the  second 
and  third  row  as  experience  may  determine.  Thus  the  ware  is 
heated  up  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  which  has  proven  very 
effectual  as  a  preliminary  treatment  in  drying  tender  clays. 
Following  this  humidity  treatment  the  slide  dampers  are 
drawn,  slightly  or  fully,  as  the  ware  may  require,  and  the 
drying  proceeds  as  in  the  first  described  type  of  steam  dryer. 

Figure  45  shows  a  periodical  steam  dryer  which  is  used 
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in  several  plants.  The  dryer  consists  of  three  tunnels  hold¬ 
ing  two  rows  of  bricks  in  each  tunnel.  The  bricks  are  handled 
on  lifting  trucks  in  units  of  about  one  hundred.  Under  each 
row'  of  bricks  are  three  rows  of  one-inch  pipe,  making  a  total 
of  about  2,000  lineal  feet  of  piping  for  each  row  of  bricks  con¬ 
taining  approximately  14,000  bricks  in  the  length  of  the  tun¬ 
nel,  or  110  feet.  At  intervals  in  the  roofs  of  the  tunnels  are 
openings  into  inclined  cross  ducts  and  the  latter  connect  with 
galvanized  iron  ducts  in  the  outside  walls,  which  in  turn  lead 
under  the  piping.  The  moisture  ladened  air  rising  from  the 
bricks  passes  through  the  openings  in  the  tunnel  roof,  thence 
to  the  flues  in  the  outside  walls,  where  it  is  presumed  to  be¬ 
come  cooled,  the  moisture  condensed  and  carried  av’ay  by  a 
drip  at  the  ground  level.  It  is  assumed  that  the  air  in  this 
way  renews  its  ability  to  take  up  moisture,  which  is  true  to 
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along  the  wall  on  either  side  of  each  tunnel  inside  the  tunnel. 
These  ducts  connect  with  the  outside  air  at  the  ends  of  the 
tunnels  and  have  frequent  inlets  into  the  tunnels  in  their 
length.  The  purpose  of  these  is  to  supply  leakage  losses,  and 
to  restore  the  air  which  is  carried  out  by  small  stacks  at  the 
end  of  the  dryer. 

So  long  as  clayworkers  continue  to  build  dryers  which  are 
palpably  w'rong  in  principle,  it  is  evident  to  us  that  they  need 
instruction  in  the  principles  that  govern  drying. 

One  point  possibly  favorable  to  the  above  described  dryer 
is  that  it  might  have  some  application  as  a  humidity  dryer. 
If  we  had  absolutely  dry  air  at  a  temperature  which  would 
give  it  a  vapor  of  “J,”  let  us  say,  and  air  containing  moisture, 
but  at  such  a  temperature  that  it  also  had  an  additional  vapor 
capacity  of  “X,”  will  the  latter  be  a  safer  drying  medium  than 
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whatever  extent  it  becomes  heated  in  passing  among  the 
steam  piping,  but  it  must  be  evident  to  any  one  that  the  air 
thus  returned  to  the  dryer  is  fully  saturated  all  the  time  w'hile 
the  outside  air  on  an  average  will  not  be  more  than  75  per 
cent,  saturated.  No  heat  is  conserved,  because  the  air  re¬ 
turned  to  the  dryer  has  the  same  temperature  as  outside  air. 
Possibly  the  inventor  had  in  mind  that  the  latent  heat  in  the 
vapor,  which  is  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  heat  required, 
would  be  returned  to  the  air  entering,  but  instead  it  is  given 
to  the  outside  air. 

Under  progressive  dryers  will  be  described  one  which  act¬ 
ually  gives  back  to  the  dryer  the  heat  value  of  the  latent  heat 
in  the  vapor  and  the  additional  heat  required  is  that  necessary 
to  maintain  the  dryer  losses  exclusive  of  the  evaporation  of 
the  water. 

In  the  dryer  under  discussion  a  small  air  duct  extends 


the  former?  This  is  affirmatively  answered  by  some,  and 
numerous  instances  are  cited  where  the  use  of  steam  injected 
into  the  hot  air  at  the  delivery  end  of  the  tunnels  has  over¬ 
come  considerable  loss  in  the  drying.  If  the  temperature  is 
below  212  degrees  one  can  readily  see  how  the  steam  could 
be  of  benefit  by  reducing  the  rate  of  drying  through  increase 
in  the  degree  of  saturation,  but  under  such  conditions  lower 
temperatures  should  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  yet  do  not. 
If  the  temperature  is  above  212  degrees,  the  addition  of  steam 
theoretically  could  not  effect  the  rate  of  drying,  since  above 
the  boiling  point  the  capacity  of  the  air,  if  w'e  may  so  express 
it,  becomes  infinite,  or,  in  other  words,  so  long  as  the  steam 
can  escape  we  cannot  lower  the  drying  rate  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  more  steam.  We  do  not  know  w'hether  vapor  in  itself 
has  any  influence  on  the  drying.  Undoubtedly  numerous  in¬ 
stances  of  the  benefits  of  steam  are  to  be  found  in  high  volume 
air  progressive  dryers,  in  which,  as  will  be  seen  under  the 
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discussion  of  progressive  dryers,  saturation  is  not  complete  at 
the  exhaust  end.  In  such  instances  the  steam  introduced  at 
the  hot  end  simply  serves  to  increase  the  humidity  in  such 
parts  of  the  tunnel  where  humidity  is  needed  to  prevent  loss 
through  too  rapid  drying.  We  have  seen  steam  introduced 


into  the  hot  air  entering  the  dryer  in  a  number  of  instances 
with  beneficial  results,  but  we  must  admit  that  we  cannot  see 
what  part  it  plays  in  safer  drying,  unless  it  corrects  a  fault 
in  the  dryer  and  adjusts  the  degree  of  saturation  to  a  safe 
degree.  (To  be  continued.) 


QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAY  WORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


WANTS  INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO  BURNING  WITH 

GAS. 


Query:  We  are  about  to  install  gas  in  our  kilns.  They 
are  30  feet  in  diameter.  Can  this  style  of  kiln  be  burned  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  gas,  and  how  does  it  compare  with  cost  of  coal? 
It  costs  us  now  $1.25  for  coal,  and  gas  costs  13  cents  per  1,000 
feet.  We  are  making  soft  mud  brick.  They  weigh  4J/2  pounds. 
What  kind  of  burners  would  you  suggest  using? 

Answer:  By  inference,  it  is  concluded  that  the  query  re¬ 
lates  to  natural  gas,  whic  his  a  strongly  variable  compound 
made  by  nature,  in  that  its  composition,  pressure  and  fluidity 
may  vary  considerably  from  hour  to  hour,  and  one  of  its  worst 
features  is  that  through  extreme  cold  such  a  detrimental  con¬ 
dition  may  take  place,  so  much  so,  that  only  excessive  pres¬ 
sure  may  cause  it  to  flow  or  move.  In  the  "Calorific  Power  of 
Fuels,”  by  Hermann  Poole,  we  find:  “Natural  gas  is  not  of  a 


sand  cubic  feet,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  diminu¬ 
tions  of  required  labor. 

However,  in  Kent’s  Mechanical  Engineers  Pocket  Book  the 
following  statements  are  found: 

‘An  efficiency  as  high  as  72  to  75  per  cent,  with  the  use  of 
natural  gas  is  seldom  obtained  under  the  most  expert  condi¬ 
tions.  Fuel  costs  are  the  same  under  the  best  conditions  with 
natural  gas  at  10  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  semi-bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  at  $2.87  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Considering  the  saving  of  labor  with  natural  gas,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  hand  firing  with  coal  in  a  plant  of  1,500-h.p.  and 
coal  at  $2.00  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  gas  should  sell  for  about 
10  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

This  same  differential  exists  in  a  properly  equipped  and 
operated  natural  gas  fired  kiln  brick  plant,  as  against  a  coal 
fired  plant,  simply  because  the  variations  in  heat  develop¬ 
ment  do  not  take  place  in  a  gas  fired  kiln,  in  that  the  gas  fire 


Name  or 
location 

Anderson,  Ind.  .  . 
Kokomo,  Ind.  . . . 

Marion,  Ind . 

Muncie,  Ind . 

Findlay,  Ohio  . . . 
Fostoria,  Ohio  . . 
St.  Marys,  Ohio. 
Murraysville,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  . 


Calorific  Power  of  Natural  Gas. 


Hydrogen 

Methane 

Ethelyne 

Oxygen 

H 

ch4 

C2H4 

O 

.  1.86 

93.97 

0.47 

0.42 

.  1.42 

94.16 

0.30 

0.32 

1.20 

93.57 

0.15 

0.55 

.  2.35 

92.67 

0.25 

0.35 

.  2.18 

92.60 

•  •  •  • 

0.34 

1.89 

92.84 

0.20 

0.35 

1.94 

93.85 

0.20 

0.35 

19.56 

78.24 

•  •  • 

2.20 

20.02 

72.12 

.... 

0.80 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic 

Carbon 

Monoxide 

B.T.U. 
per  cu. 

N 

Acid  C02 

CO 

ft. 

3.02 

0.26 

0.73 

1,021 

2.80 

0.27 

0.55 

1,030 

3.42 

0.20 

0.60 

1,024 

3.53 

0.25 

0.45 

1,019 

3.61 

0.26 

0.50 

1,100 

3.82 

0.20 

0.55 

1,016 

2.96 

0.23 

0.44 

1,028 

.... 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

900 

.... 

0.80 

1.00 

917 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  illuminants  being  present  in  such  exceedingly  small  quantities,  it  is  purposely  omitted  from 
above  statement,  so  as  not  to  make  the  table  too  cumbersome  or  voluminous. 


constant  or  uniform  composition,  varying  very  much  according 
to  the  locality  from  which  it  is  taken.  The  individual  con¬ 
stituent  gases  vary  between  wide  limits,  hydrogen  at  some 
places  being  almost  wanting,  while  at  others  it  is  as  high  as 
35  to  40  per  cent.  Marsh  gas  is|  in  every  case  the  principal  con¬ 
stituent,  but  this  runs  dowm  as  low  as  40  per  cent,  in  some 
analyses.  Nitrogen  is  sometimes  absent,  but  when  present  in 
large  amounts,  it  is  supposable  that  the  gas  analyzed  was 
contaminated  with  atmospheric  air.  The  Ohio  and  Indiana 
fields  yield  gas  of  nearer  uniform  composition  than  any  of  the 
other  fields.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  natural 
gas  analyses  from  Pennsylvania  are  incorporated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  giving  also  the  heat  values  in  b.  t.  u.  per  cubic 
foot  and  entitled, 

To  determine  the  calorific  value  of  natural  gases,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  a  few  years  since,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  make  a  determination  of  the  relative 
heating  values  of  natural  gas  and  Pittsburgh  coal.  It  was 
found  that  one  pound  of  coal  evaporated  nine  pounds  of  water 
from  a  temperature  of  from  60  to  62  degrees,  and  one  pound 
of  gas  evaporation,  20  to  31  pounds  of  water  under  similar 
conditions.  Practically  one  pound  of  gas  is  equal  to  two 
pounds  of  coal. 

The  cost  is  given  in  another  form,  thus:  If  a  ton  of  Youg- 
hioney  coal  cost  $2.00,  then  natural  gas  to  be  equivalent  in 
a  commercial  sense  is  worth  from  7%  to  1  Ocents  per  thou- 


is  continuous  and  not  subject  to  fluctuations  like  coal  when 
hand  fired.’  ” 

From  the  above  data  there  should  not  be  any  difficulty  to 
calculate  the  relative  cost  and  value  of  fuels,  provided  the 
cost  of  the  coal  per  ton  be  given  and  its  heating  value  in 
b.  t.  u.  as  well,  all  of  which  are  lacking  in  the  inquiry.  Cal¬ 
culation  method  is  shown  by  the  following  problem  for  ex¬ 
ample: 

We  pay  $1.80  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  coal  having  a  heat¬ 
ing  value  of  10,000  b.  t.  u.  What  is  the  cost  equivalent  of  nat¬ 
ural  gas  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  the  gas  having  a  heat  value 
of  1,000  b.  t.  u.  per  cubic  foot.? 

2,000  pounds  coalxlO.OOO  b.  t.  u.=20,000,000. 

1,000  cu.  ft.  gasxl.OOO  b.  t.  u.=l,000,000. 

20,000,000+1,000,000=20  cu.  ft.  gas. 

$1.80+20  cu.  ft.  gas=9c  per  cu.  ft.  gas. 

For  additional  gas  information,  a  brick  manufacturer  burn¬ 
ing  brick  with  natural  gas  in  up-draft  kilns  reports  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  of  results:  About  13,000  to  15,000  cubic, 
feet  are  equal  to  a  ton  of  bituminous  coal.  What  we  call  coal 
is  not  coal  dust  or  slack,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  good 
lump  coal. 

Proper  equipment  for  burning  gas  and  construction  of 
kilns  and  stacks  are  an  important  factor  in  obtaining  best  re¬ 
sults,  and  never  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  by  sim¬ 
ply  installing  gas  there  will  be  no  troubles.  The  gas  burning 
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proposition  must  be  learned  and  worked  out  to  conform  to 
possible  varying  conditions.  One  of  the  first  requirements  is 
a  good  pressure  regulating  valve,  for  ordinarily  the  pressure 
at  which  gas  is  used  is  considerably  less  than  ordinary  well 
pressure,  as  the  burning  pressure  may  vary  from  4  ounces  to 
20  pounds.  Then  again  service  pipes  must  be  amply  related  to 
pressure  service,  as  for  instance  at  a  distributing  station  it 
was  found  that  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  250  pounds  pressure 
resolved  itself  into  17,000  cubic  feet  at  8  ounce  pressure.  So 
do  not  forget  to  have  all  service  pipes  amply  large.  It  is 
advisable  to  dispense  with  as  many  short  curves,  ells  or  tees 
as  possible,  owing  to  entailed  friction.  Of  course,  it  is  readily 
understood  that  the  initial  feed  pipe  for  individual  fire  boxes 
should  be  made  out  of  curved  pipe  bent  while  hot.  Especial 
attention  must  be  paid  to  having  this  pipe  extra  large  so  that 
there  will  be  a  surplus  area  contained  therein,  than  with  the 
total  areas  of  all  fire  box  burners  added  together.  The  writer 
has  seen  pipes  so  small  that  such  pipes  could  not  carry  enough 
gas  to  feed  all  pipes  for  burners.  As  for  instance,  a  2-inch 
pipe  supplied  with  ten  %-inch  feed  pipes  for  a  10  fire  box, 
30  feet  diameter  round  kiln,  roughly  figuring 

90 

9ix%xl0= — =5%  square  inches, 

60 

and  with  a  2-inch  supply  pipe  2x2=4  square  inches  area,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  feed  pipe  is  too  small.  Whereas,  a 
(2%x2^-f-  y±)  would  be  just  about  sufficient,  and  a  3-inch  (3x3 
cubic  feet)  would  give  ample  sufficiency.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  bending  any  size  pipe,  provided  the  cavity  be  filled 
with  dry  sand  before  being  heated  for  bending  purposes.  It 
is  not  safe  to  use  damp  sand,  as  upon  heating  the  moisture  is 
converted  into  steam  and  serious  damaging  explosions  have 
taken  place. 

Fire  boxes  as  ordinarily  constructed  are  serviceable,  but 
the  entry  ports  for  burners  must  be  considerably  cut  down  in 
size  to  prevent  burning  gas  fire  from  flashing  or  flaming  on 
the  outside  of  the  kiln;  ordinary  size  being  10  inches  high 
and  12  inches  wide  or  say  4  courses  brick  high  by  about  1% 
brick  wide;  where  the  apex  of  the  flame  strikes  the 

I  bag  wall,  infusible  sand  should  be  piled  in  to  prevent  fire  bags 
from  melting  down.  The  height  and  area  of  the  stack  bear  a 
vital  relation  to  the  gas  pressure  necessarily  employed,  but  as 
far  as  the  burner  is  concerned  the  common  or  ordinary  burner 
made  from  pipes  and  fittings  is  just  as  good  and  serviceable 
as  the  more  expensive  kind.  These  gas  burners  are  construct¬ 
ed  on  the  principle  of  an  injector  and  consist  essentially  of 
only  a  few  parts.  The  entry  pipe  into  fire  box  is  generally  a 
2-inch  pipe  entering  as  far  as  may  be  desirable  and  is  con¬ 
nected  to  an  individual  feed  pipe,  either  a  %  or  1-inch  pipe, 
by  means  of  an  elongated  reducer,  which  reducer  is  supplied 
with  a  number  of  openings  utilized  for  air  supply.  These 
openings  are  covered  with  a  revolvable  partly  perforated  cover 
which  can  be  operated  independently  to  control  the  air  supply 
passing  through  said  2-inch  pipe.  Interposed  between  this  re¬ 
ducer  and  main  kiln  gas  feed  pipe  is  placed  a  plug  valve  for 
regulating  gas  supply  for  each  individual  fire  box.  Each  feed 
pipe  for  the  said  2-inch  gas  and  air  mixing  pipe,  after  entering 
the  same,  has  an  elongated  tip  running  down  to  about,  a  14 -inch 
opening,  a  little  more  or  less.  The  amount  of  pressure  re¬ 
quired  for  the  burners  is  dependent  by  the  relief  afforded  by 
the  kiln  stack  or  draft  power.  For  instance,  in  Ohio,  where, 
as  a  rule,  ample  stack  power  is  provided  for,  brick  are  burned 
with  9-32  to  7-32  inch  opening  in  gas  pipe  under  5  to  10  oz. 
pressure.  In  Kansas  the  writer  visited  a  gas-fired  round  down 
draft  kiln  plant,  on  which  kilns  the  multiple  stacks  were 
lower  than  the  outside  top  of  the  crowns.  Therefore  these 
kilns  were  burned  under  pressure;  thus  they  were  compelled 
to  burn  under  13  to  14  pounds  pressure.  At  one  time  pres¬ 
sure  went  down  to  8  pounds  and,  as  only  one-half  the  neces- 
II  sary  air  could  be  supplied  owing  to  slower  velocity  of  gas 
current,  it  became  necessary  to  block  off  opening  in  kiln  fire 
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to  hold  the  heat  therein.  From  all  the  above  it  can  be  seen 
that  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  operating 
gas  fired  kilns  excepting  in  lighting  up.  As  when  this  is 
done  improperly,  serious  explosions  are  liable  to  occur,  for  in¬ 
stance  at  a  plant  in  Ohio  three  different  kilns  were  blown  up 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  main  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
a  mixture  of  air  and  gas  may  be  very  explosive  when  coming 
into  contact  with  fire.  Thus  always  have  fire  in  the  fire  box 
before  allowing  gas  to  enter,  as  under  such  conditions  the 
gas  will  take  fire  immediately.  However,  should  gas  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  enter  kiln  and  diffuse  therein  and  fire  is  placed  in  the 
fire  box,  serious  explosion  is  liable  to  take  place.  Men  having 
gas  kilns  in  their  charge  must  be  on  the  alert  and  the  watch 
all  the  time,  for  unexpected  things  sometimes  occur.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  gas  fired  kiln  in  Ohio  was  working  all  O.  K.  and  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  boss  burner  absented  himself  from 
this  kiln  for  say  half  an  hour.  When  he  came  back  the  fires 
were  out.  In  attempting  to  light  up,  the  kiln  blew  up.  What 
he  should  have  done  was  to  turn  off  all  the  gas,  and  allow 
sufficient  time  for  the  stack  to  pull  the  gas  and  air  mixture 
out  of  the  kiln.  Then  light  up  separately  fire  boxes,  one  by 
one,  giving  gas  to  each  one  as  the  boss  burner  went  along.  It 
was  discovered  later  on  that  the  gas  company  had  turned  the 
gas  off  for  a  little  while  and  then  on  again  without  giving 
the  brick  company  notice.  Had  this  been  attended  to  properly 
there  probably  would  not  have  been  any  explosion.  As  to  the 
proper  amount  of  air  to  gas  is  a  very  indefinite  factor.  A  nat¬ 
ural  gas  expert  from  Independence,  Kas.,  offers  the  following 
statement,  based  on  actual  tests: 

1  gas  Parsons  to  8  air  at  4  oz.  pressure. 

1  gas  Neodesha  to  10V2  air  at  4  oz.  pressure. 

1  gas  Arkansas  to  13  air  at  4  oz.  pressure. 

While  the  gas  from  Dexter  is  so  poor  that  it  will  only  burn 
when  preheated  or  with  preheated  air. 

There  should  not  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  gas 
burner  you  require,  as  quite  a  number  of  firms  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  such  a  line,  as,  for  instance,  Chaplin-Fulton  Mfg.  Co., 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Reynolds  Gas  Regulator  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind.; 
the  Crum  Co.;  Leader  Specialty  Co.,  Smethport,  Pa. 


REMEDY  FOR  TROUBLE  IN  OBTAINING  GOOD  COLOR. 


Query:  The  brick  which  we  are  burning  at  present  burns 
to  a  gray  color,  but  upon  being  broken  open,  has  a  red  color 
inside.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  cause  of  this  gray 
color.  Is  it  the  sulphur  in  the  clay  or  the  sand  that  we  are 
using?  If  you  can  help  us  to  remedy  this  trouble,  we  will  deem 
it  a  special  favor. 

Answer:  The  above  question  is  in  a  way  obscure,  but  the 
proposition  is  taken  to  be  related  to  a  soft  mud  sand  molded 
brick,  and  such  being  the  case,  a  remedy  cannot  be  well  given 
without  a  thorough  examination  on  the  premises.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  material  burns  to  a  satisfactory  color  on 
the  inside  and  is  only  off  color  on  the  outside  shows  that  there 
is  an  unusual  quantity  of  iron  in  the  clay  itself.  The  gray 
color  on  the  outside  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Most 
likely,  however,  it  is  due  primarily  to  sulphur. 

This  detrimental  sulphur  product  may  first  be  due  to  the 
clay  itself,  as  for  instance  where  pyrites  in  the  clay  has  been 
decomposed  by  the  elements.  Secondly,  the  sulphur  may 
have  been  brought  into  the  clay  by  the  water  used  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  as  for  instance,  sulphur  water  from  coal  mines. 
Or,  the  sulphur  may  have  been  deposited  from  the  fuel  used 
in  watersmoking,  either  in  the  tunnel  or  in  the  kiln. 

Then,  again,  the  molding  sand  used  may  not  contain 
sufficient  iron  to  burn  to  a  red  color.  The  remedy  for  this 
fault  is  to  mix  your  sand  with  various  quantities  of  yellow 
ochre  to  produce  the  desired  shade  of  red  wanted,  when 
burned.  In  European  countries,  another  method  is  extensively 
used  to  dispense  with  sanding  and  whitewash.  This  consists 
essentially  of  covering  the  green  brick  with  some  pasty  like 
material  which  will  adhere  to  the  brick  during  the  drying; 
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starch,  flour,  paper  pulp,  glue  or  any  other  adhesive  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  above,  may  be  used,  just  so  there  will  be 
enough  capillary  traction  through  the  applied  adhesive  mix¬ 
ture,  so  that  the  salts  causing  whitewash  will  be  carried  to 
the  extreme  surface;  for  then  the  whitewash  mixture  will 
remains  just  where  formed.  This  means  that  movable  solu¬ 
ble  salts,  causing  whitewash  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
proper  barium  compounds,  are  converted  into  stationary  in¬ 
soluble  sulphur  compounds  and  thus  in  a  great  measure  pre¬ 
vents  scumming  and  whitewash. 

For  you,  it  would  be  a  good  investment  to  procure  a  copy 
of  Ellis  Eovejoy’s  book  “Scumming  and  Eflorescence,’’  which 
adhere  only  to  the  covering  and  during  the  burning  process 
be  completely  destroyed  along  with  the  original  artificial  cov¬ 
ering.  This  process  has  found  great  favor  in  Europe,  as  it 
results  in  pure  clean  colors  that  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  color  of  the  body. 

The  barium  of  salts  are  not  used  very  extensively  as  a 
preventative  for  whitewash.  The  results  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  sulphate  of  barium  is  inert  and  by  its  insolubility 
is  claimed  by  those  who  know,  to  be  the  finest  treatise  ever 
written  on  this  subject.  Every  angle  of  the  cause  and  best 
method  of  overcoming  the  scumming  and  efflorescence  is  giv¬ 
en  in  detail.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  book  will  be  of 
considerable  value  to  you  in  determining  the  cause  of  your 
trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  remedy. 


HOW  TO  SALT  GLAZE  THE  CROWN  OF  A  KILN. 


Query:  We  are  constructing  a  new  continuous  kiln — a 

Youngren  and  desire  to  wash  the  crowns  with  a  clay  and  salt 
mixture  so  that  the  crown  will  be  glazed  after  burning.  We 
desire  to  know  the  proper  formula  for  mixing  the  material  so 
as  to  get  these  results.  What  sort  of  clay  should  we  use,  and 
what  proportion  of  salt?  We  are  going  to  make  drain  tile, 
and  they  burn  at  about  1800  degrees  F.  We  do  not  care  to 
glaze  our  tile,  but  would  like  to  seal  the  roof  of  our  kilns  by 

Will  thank  you  for  any  information  you  can  give  us  in 
this  connection. 

Answer:  In  order  to  get  the  inside  of  the  crowns  glazed, 
apply  with  a  whitewash  brush  a  mixture  of  fireclay  (finely 
ground  and  screened)  with  enough  fine  screened  sand  in  it, 
so  it  will  not  crack.  Put  in  100  lbs.  clay,  three  pounds  of 
salt,  mix  to  a  thin  slush,  like  whitewash.  Try  a  little  on 
some  brick  work  and  if  it  cracks  add  more  sand  to  the  mix¬ 
ture.  To  start,  use  2/3  fire  clay  and  1/3  sand.  If  common 
clay  is  used,  use  only  1(4  pounds  of  salt  to  100  pounds  of 
clay.  Not  only  the  crowns,  also  the  side  walls  should  be 
treated  the  same  way.  It  helps  preventing  loss  by  radiation. 
It  won’t  do  any  good  to  daub  the  mixture  like  plaster,  it  will 
not  stay,  it  shrinks  in  heating  and  peels  off.  Just  whitewash 
the  brick,  no  more.  ANTON  VOGT. 

P.  S.  If  this  mixture  does  not  glaze  sufficient,  go  over  it  a 
second  time,  using  more  salt  to  act  as  a  flux. 


ESTABLISH  AND  MAINTAIN  A  STANDARD. 


Naturally,  in  establishing  a  standard,  you  want  to  make 
it  as  high  as  you  can,  for  that  carries  a  certain  prestige 
with  it.  Make  it  high  if  you  can,  and  can  maintain  it,  but 
make  a  standard,  that  is  the  thing — a  standard  that  you  can 
live  up  to  every  day.  By  and  by  you  may  be  able  to  improve 
or  raise  the  standard,  which  is  always  a  good  thing,  and 
better  in  the  end  than  to  start  out  with  your  standard  so  high 
that  you  can  not  live  up  to  it.  It  is  commendable  to  strive 
always  for  something  better  and  higher,  and  especially  for 
the  clayworker,  who  has  the  greatest  product  on  earth  in 
its  own  various  lines,  should  there  be  a  call  to  keep  the 
product  up  to  the  highest  point.  Yet  the  way  to  get  it  there 


on  a  solid  footing,  the  great  secret  for  building  up  and 
keeping  a  good  business  is  to  have  a  standard  for  your  prod¬ 
ucts  that  you  can  live  up  to,  and  then  maintain  it. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MID-WEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  LARGE  OIL  AND  GAS  FIELDS  in  Wyoming  have 
been  named  by  the  Standard  Oil  crowd,  the  Mid- West 
fields,  and  the  name  appears  to  be  very  appropriate  to 
the  clayworking  industries  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah  and 
Idaho.  Although  the  plants  in  these  states  are  only  few,  they 
are  very  busy  at  present,  and  the  demand  for  building  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  clay  line  in  these  sections  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Casper  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company,  which  L.  D. 
Morris  has  organized  in  Casper,  Wyo.,  has  not  been  able  to 
go  ahead  with  their  plans  on  account  of  local  conditions,  and 
it  is  rather  doubtful  if  a  new  plant  will  be  built  there  this  fall. 

The  Utah  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  has  just 
completed  a  large  addition  to  their  plant  for  drying  sewer  pipe 
and  hollow  ware.  This  new  addition  is  built  entirely  of  hol¬ 
low  block,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  labor  and  cost  in 
erecting  this  addition  were  materially  less  than  with  solid 
brickwalls. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bray,  of  the  Western  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Helena,  Mont.,  has  closed  some  large  contracts  for  his  clay 
products.  He  has  obtained  an  order  for  half  a  million  special 
brick  to  be  used  by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company  at 
Anaconda  for  leaching  tanks.  He  has  also  orders  on  hand 
for  some  80,000  Denison  blocks,  which  will  be  used  in  Great 
Falls  and  Helena.  One  characteristic  of  the  Western  Clay 
Manufacturing  Company  is  that  they  are  operating  a  clay  de¬ 
posit,  which  is  the  highest  located  above  sea  level  of  any  clay 
bank  in  the  United  States.  This  deposit  is  located  on  the 
Continental  Divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  tunnel  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  between  Garrison  and  Helena. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hammer,  of  the  Butte  Sewer  Pipe  and  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  is  spending  his  summer  again  in  Butte.  The  brick  busi¬ 
ness  is  very  good,  and  Mr.  Hammer  has  opened  up  his  second 
yard  again  this  year  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  large  orders 
he  has  for  common  brick.  His  fire  brick  and  special  blocks 
are  used  by  all  smelters  in  that  section,  and  he  has  large 
orders  on  hand  for  that  product. 

The  Ogden  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  has  just  installed  a  new  Fate  special  premier  machine 
and  is  making  all  sizes  of  hollow  blocks  and  partition  tile. 
Mr.  Child,  the  manager  of  this  concern,  states  the  outlook  is 
very  good  and  building  operations  are  good.  They  have  prac¬ 
tically  three  separate  plants,  one  for  the  making  of  fire  brick, 
one  for  common  dry-pressed  brick,  and  their  latest  addition  is 
the  hollow  tile  plant.  This  concern  operates  entirely  by  elec¬ 
tric  power. 

The  Sheridan  Press  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Sheridan, 
Mont.,  has  its  new  plant  just  in  operation.  They  were  burned 
out  last  May,  and  they  were  making  brick  again  within  six 
weeks  after  their  fire.  Their  season’s  operation  will  amount 
to  about  one  million  dry-pressed  brick. 

The  Chyenne  Press  Brick  Company  has  not  started  any 
operations  this  year.  They  have  still  a  large  stock  of  brick 
on  hand,  and  building  operations  are  somewhat  quiet  in  that 
section  of  Wyoming. 

The  Missoula  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Missoula,  Mont., 
is  moving  their  dry  press  brick  plant  close  to  their  clay  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  will  make  dry  press  brick  exclusively  this  year. 
They  have  abandoned  their  soft  mud  yard. 

The  La  Grande  Brick  Company,  of  La  Grande,  Idaho,  has 
about  a  kiln  of  800,000  brick  ready  to  fire,  and  they  expect  to 
get  the  contract  for  the  new  railroad  roundhouse  which  will 
be  built  of  brick  this  fall. 

The  Leek  Brick  Company,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  is  enlarging 
their  kiln  capacity,  and  erecting  another  square,  downdraft 
kiln.  Their  equipment  is  now  mostly  wrorking  on  wire-cut 
brick.  MID-WEST. 
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INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO  METAL 
SIGNS  AND  POSTERS. 


THE  miniature  designs  for  metal  signs  appearing  on  this 
page  have  been  highly  complimented  by  a  number  of 
representative  brick  manufacturers  who  have  declared 
their  intention  of  placing  same  on  their  wagons  and  at  every 
point  of  vantage  in  their  locality,  namely  along  the  country 
roads  leading  into  the  principal  towns  and  cities  in  their 
vicinity,  in  the  towns  proper,  on  vacant  lots,  and  delapidated 
frame  structures  and  ruins  resulting  from  fire.  The  prices 
quoted  are  the  exact  prices  we  pay  for  them  in  lots  of  a  thou¬ 
sand.  Thus  those  who  prefer  to  start  the  work  in  a  small 
way  with  a  few  permanent  posters  can  do  so  at  little  cost. 

We  advocate  a  red  background  because  it  is  by  far  the 
most  attractive  color.  Have  you  noticed  the  enormous  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  Gold  Medal  Flour  that  stands  out  above 
all  others  today  on  barns  and  structures  of  all  description? 


It  is  the  white  letters  on  the  red  background  that  catches 
the  eye. 

Eventually  the  “Build  with  Brick”  campaign  will  broaden 
to  such  an  extent  that  more  expensive  signs  will  be  desired. 
Then  signs  in  several  colors  will  be  in  vogue,  with  lettering 
on  a  brick  wall,  etc.  In  opening  our  Build  with  Brick  cam¬ 
paign  w'e  suggested  tack  card  posters  because  they  could  be 
purchased  for  $8.00  per  thousand  and  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  could  expend  just  a  small  amount  in  experimenting. 
Our  idea  from  the  first  was  to  develop  the  boom  by  small 
degrees,  and  make  a  gradual  ascent  to  larger  and  better 
ways.  Several  sections  of  the  country  are  well  plastered  with 
our  tack  card  posters  now.  These  are  fairly  durable  and  will 
last  through  the  winter,  then  a  second  batch  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  metal  signs  are  more  durable  and  at  the  same 
time  more  attractive  but  are  by  far  the  most  expensive.  If 
you  wish  to  give  your  business  a  big  boom  now  at  small  cost 
the  tack  card  poster  is  the  thing.  If  you  wish  to  invest  a  few 
dollars  on  only  a  few  durable  signs  or  wish  to  expend  $50.00 


The  above  is  a  miniature  of  a  sheet  steel  sign  20  inches  long  and  7  inches  high.  The  white  lettering  is  embossed  on  a 
rich  red  background.  The  cost  of  this  sign  is  5c  each.  This  is  the  actual  cost,  so  no  reduction  can  be  made  on  lot  orders. 
In  case  the  firm  name  is  desired  on  the  sign,  a  white  space  is  substituted  for  the  line  “The  Everlasting  Material,”  and 
the  address  printed  on  same  in  rich  red  letters.  These  make  unusually  attractive  signs.  The  extra  cost  for  printing  firm 
name  is  30c  for  the  first  hundred  and  20c  for  each  additional  hundred. 


The  above  is  a  miniature  of  a  sheet  steel  sign  with  either  blue  or  red  background  and  embossed  white  letters.  These 
signs  are  20  inches  long  and  7  inches  high,  or  27*4  inches  long  and  4%  inches  high  as  desired.  Price  on  either,  5c  each. 


KW.TH  BRICK 

MASTING  MATERIAL  II 


This  should  appear  on  every  envelope  of  all  boost¬ 
ers  for  clay  products.  The  price  for  the  electrotype 
of  same  is  40c.  We  will  gladly  quote  prices  on  print¬ 
ing  of  envelopes  and  letter-heads. 


PAVE  with  BRICK 

I  THE  DEPENDABLE  ROADWAY  II 


This  should  appear  on  every  envelope  you  send 
out,  Mr.  Paving  Brick  Manufacturer.  We  will  send 
you  an  electrotype  of  this  for  40c. 
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for  a  thousand  metal  signs -in  place  of  $8.00  for  tack  card 
posters  which  will  only  last  a  year,  we  can  satisfy  you  in  any 
case.  A  paraffin  tack  card  poster  is  very  attractive  and  being 
weather  proof  will  last  for  several  years.  The  prices  on  these 
are  much  lower  than  metal  signs  but  a  little  higher  lhan  plain 
tack  card  posters. 

We  show  two  small  designs  which  we  earnestly  ask  every 
brick  manufacturer  to  use  on  their  envelopes  and  letter  heads. 
If  we  can  have  concerted  action  in  these  matters,  such  unity 
of  purpose  as  this  boom  deserves,  the  “Build  with  Brick’’ 
campaign  wrill  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  entire  clay  trade.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  because  the  posters  are  well  scattered 
over  the  country  now  that  those  who  have  not  entered  the 
campaign  should  rest  on  the  oars.  If  they  fail  to  boom  their 
own  business  in  their  own  territory  they  themselves  are  the 
losers.  Don’t  let  intense  competition  interfere.  Here  is  a  means 
of  getting  together  with  one  purpose  in  view,  the  elimination 
of  cut  prices  and  the  booming  of  the  business  for  all.  Tf  a  great 
demand  is  cultivated  there  is  no  chance  of  price  cutting.  The 
supply  will  not  equal  the  demand  and  a  better  price  will  be 
secured.  Get  together.  Join  the  Build  with  Brick  campaign. 


DOESN’T  LOOK  A  BIT  SLEEPY. 


THE  REPORT  just  available  of  the  clayworking  industry 
for  1913  doesn’t  look  a  hit  like  the  clay  workers  are 
sleepy  heads  or  very  slow  about  pushing  their  business, 
for  the  gain  last  year,  as  compared  to  1912,  was  nearly  eight 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
1912  was  itself  a  record  year.  The  total  figures  of  production 
for  1912  were  $172,811,275,  while  those  for  1913  were  $181,- 
289,132. 

This  was  not  only  a  healthy  growth,  hut  it  is  particularly 
pleasing  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  last  year  was  complained 
of  considerably  and  many  reported  that  business  was  not 
nearly  so  good  as  it  should  be.  Moreoevr,  it  looks  like  1914, 
even  with  its  depression  and  the  Avars  abroad  to  complicate 
matters,  will  round  out  with  a  still  bigger  production  than 
that  of  1913. 

The  common  brick  folks  are  still  having  their  work  cut 
out  for  them.  Instead  of  gaining  they  fell  behind  a  little, 
which  was  not  unexpected,  since  they  have  had  to  meet  not 
only  cement  competition  but  competition  in  the  ranks  of  clay 
products  also,  in  the  form  of  hollow  tile.  It  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising,  however,  to  see  that  terra  cotta  shows  some  decline 
for  the  year,  because  it  has  been  popular  with  architects  and 
the  general  presumption  was  that  more  was  being  used  than 
before.  It  is  still  in  high  favor,  and  the  indications  are  that 
whatever  crimp  was  put  into  this  industry  in  1913  will  be  re¬ 
paired  during  the  next  year  or  two. 

Vitrified  paving  brick  made  a  splendid  gain,  as  did  sewer 
pipe,  fire  brick  and  pottery;  in  fact,  there  was  a  cheerful  gain 
in  most  items  except  those  of  common  brick  and  terra  cotta, 
though  the  gain  in  face  brick  was  not  as  pronounced  as  was 
expected.  This  branch  of  the  industry  should  show  a  decided 
gain  the  present  year. 


TO  MY  SUCCESSOR. 

Here  is  a  toast  I  want'  to  drink  to  a  fellow '  I’ll  never  know — 

To  the  fellow  who’s  going  to  take  my  place  when  it’s  time  for 
for  me  to  go. 

I’ve  wondered  what  kind  of  a  chap  he’ll  be  and  I’ve  wished  I 
could  take  his  hand, 

Just  to  whisper,  “I  wish  you  well,  old  man,”  in  a  way  that 
he’d  understand. 

I’d  like  to  give  him  the  cheering  word  that  I’ve  longed  at  times 
to  hear, 

I’d  like  to  give  him  the  warm  handclasp  when  never  a  friend 
seems  near. 

I’ve  learned  my  knowledge  by  sheer  hard  work,  and  T  wish  I 
could  pass  it  on 

To  the  fellow  who’ll  come  to  take  my  place  some  day  Avhen 
I  am  gone. 

— L.  E.  Thayer,  in  The  Harvester  World. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  BRICK  NEWS. 


BUCKEYE  BRICK  COMPANY,  of  Wells- 
ville,  O.,  controlled  by  Pittsburg  interests, 
will  let  contracts  soon  for  the  erection  of 
eight  new  kilns  at  its  West  End  plant.  The 
purchase  of  200  more  acres  of  clay  lands 
near  the  plant  have  also  been  concluded. 

The  scale  house  and  contents  of  the  Douglas-Whisler  Brick 
Co.,  in  Eastville,  was  destroyed  by  fire  of  unknown  origin, 
recently. 

A  part  of  the  addition  to  the  Bessemer  Limestone  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  at  Bessemer,  which  has  been  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  for  some  time,  was  put  in  operation  recently.  About 
300  feet  of  the  1,008  feet  of  the  additional  Hoffman  type  of 
continuous  kiln  wras  fired  for  the  first  time.  It  is  expected  that 
the  balance  will  be  ready  within  the  next  few  weeks.  There 
are  100  sections  in.  the  new  Hoffman  kiln  that  are  now  being 
built,  twenty  of  them  having  been  finished  entirely.  When 
completed,  the  additional  kiln  will  have  a  capacity  of  40,000,000 
brick  a  year.  The  operation  of  this  kiln  with  the  others 
which  are  now  in  use  at  the  Bessemer  plant  will  place  the 
annual  capacity  of  the  plant  at  100,000,000,000  blocks. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  there  were  3,130,- 
681  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  Pennsylvania  in  1910 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Of  this  number  18,340  are 
engaged  as  brick  and  stone  masons,  and  10,077  in  brick,  tile 


and  terra  cotta  factories. 

John  A.  Miller,  head  of  the  old  Miller  Brick  Co.,  is  pro¬ 
moting  a  new  concern  called  the  Rochester  Clay  Products  Co., 
which  will  operate  at  the  old  brick  yard  in  Rochester.  High- 
grade  brick  and  tile  are  expected  to  be  features  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  endeavors  in  a  manufacturing  line. 

The  Salina  Coal  and  Clay  Co.  held  a  picnic  dinner  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  locating  of  their  new  plant.  The  company  is  now 
about  to  develop  a  tract  of  2,000  acres  of  ground  just  back  of 
Salina,  the  site  of  the  new  plant,  in  which  the  picnic  was  held 
in  honor.  About  fifty  interested  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  from  Greensburg,  Vandergrift,  Apollo  and  Leech- 
burg  were  there  to  look  over  the  grounds  and  meet  the  officials 
of  the  Company. 

A  delegation  composed  of  progressive  citizens  of  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  township  interviewed  the  county  commissioners  recently, 
asking  that  a  stretch  of  two  miles  of  highway  leading  from 
Hickory  to  Westland  be  paved  with  brick,  to  connect  .with  the 
improved  road  at  Westland.  Mt.  Pleasant  township  has  built 
more  improved  roads  with  brick  than  any  other  township  in 
Washington  county. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Department  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  will  receive  bids  until  10  a.  m.,  September  1,  1914, 
on  the  four  following  contracts:  For  the  construction  of  15,- 
063  lineal  feet  of  brick  block  pavement,  16  feet  wide,  situated 
in  Franklin  township,  Greene  county;  for  the  reconstrutcion  of 
17,820  lineal  feet  of  pavement  (10,000  feet  asphaltic  concrete 
and  7,770  feet  brick  block),  16  feet  wide,  situated  in  Finley- 
ville  borough  and  Union  township,  Washington  county’;  for 
the  reconstruction  of  8,552  lineal  feet  of  brick  block  pavement, 
16  feet  wide,  situated  in  West  Berwick  borough,  Columbia 
county,  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  '5,200  lineal  feet  of  brick 
block  pavement,  16  feet  wide,  situated  in  Bigler  township, 
Clearfield  county.  Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen  at 
office  of  State  Highway  Department,  Harrisburg;  1001  Chest¬ 
nut  street,  Philadelphia;  2117  Farmers  Bank  building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Clearfield  Trust  building,  Clearfield,  Pa.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  information  on  application  to  Edward  M.  Bigelow, 
Statfe  Highway  Commissioner. 

Bids  will  be  received  for  furnishing,  f.  o.  b.  Cannonsburg, 
Pa.,  brick  for  paving  Meadow  lane  (1,500  square  yards)  and 
for  some  brick  repairing  other  streets.  Address  all  proposals 
to  W.  C.  Black,  borough  clerk,  Cannonsburg,  Pa. 

The  importation  of  china,  ball  clay,  decalcomania,  chem- 
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icals,  colors,  etc.,  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  has 
ceased,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  manufacturers.  As 
a  result  it  may  affect  the  operation  of  thirty-six  potteries  in 
East  Liverpool,  O.,  Wellsville,  O.,  Chester  and  Newell,  W.  Va., 
employing  about  5,000  persons.  W.  E.  Wells,  of  the  Homer 
Laughlin  China  Company,  is  in  New  York  investigating  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  further  importation  of  the  products 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 

There  are  five  potteries  in  operation  in  Sebring,  O.,  now, 
having  a  combined  capacity  of  forty-two  kilns.  Plans  are  ma¬ 
turing  here  for  the  erection  of  a  new  pottery  plant,  which 
will  be  of  either  six  or  nine  kilns.  The  new  plant  will  add 
about  $12,000  to  the  monthly  payroll. 

The  D.  E.  McNicol  Pottery  Company,  of  East  Liverpool, 
O.,  has  taken  out  a  West  Virginia  charter,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $300,000.  The  company  has  started  the  erection  of  a  seven- 
kiln  plant  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  The  incorporators  are 
Daniel  E.  McNicol,  Hugh  L.  McNicol,  John  A.  McNicol  and 
Cornelius  C.  McNicol. 

The  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent.,  payable  July 
15,  to  stock  of  record  July  3,  was  declared  by  the  directors  of 
the  National  Fireproofing  Company  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It  is 
said  that  the  company  has  more  orders  on  its  books  than  at 
any  previous  period  during  the  last  two  years.  Present  con¬ 
ditions  are  chiefly  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  fireproof 
construction.  The  silo  department  has  been  very  busy.  The 
company’s  oil  well,  being  drilled  at  Haydenville,  0.,  will  be 
finished  soon. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  one  of  the  latest 
industries  to  be  opened  for  business  in  Armstrong  county,  Pa., 
has  now  begun  to  ship  clay  from  their  mines,  located  at  Pine 
Furnace.  The  clay,  which  is  of  exceptionally  fine  quality,  is 
being  shipped,  to  Cowansville,  where  it  is  converted  into  white 
faced  bridle  This  plant  formerly  furnished  red  brick,  but 
henceforth  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  new  white 
brick.  The  clay  has  been  analyzed  by  clay  experts,  who  say 
that  its  equal  for  purity  has  seldom  been  found. 

The  Enterprise  Clay  Company,  of  Ft.  Washington,  O.,  has 
been  incorporated,  to  mine  and  deal  in  clay  and  clay  products. 
Capital,  $40,000.  Among  those  interested  are:  P.  B.  Belden, 
J.  W.  Buehler,  P.  E.  Buehler  and  Rudolph  Buehler. 

The  North  Bend  Fire  Brick  Company  will  haul  their  coal 
and  clay  over  the  Gleaston  and  Paddy  Run  railroad.  The 
Gleason  and  Paddy  Run  railroad  was  recently  chartered  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  with  a  nominal  capital  stock  of  $60,000.  The 
object  of  the  company  building  this  road  is  to  tap  rich  clay 
fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Renovo,  Pa.  Frank  Preston,  of  the 
Dover  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Cleveland,  was  one  of  the  in¬ 
corporators.  A.  SMOKER. 

PHILADELPHIA  FILTRATION  PLANT  NOW  HAS  A  250- 
FOOT  BRICK  CHIMNEY.  REPLACING  THE 
OLD  ONE  OF  CONCRETE. 


One  of  the  highest  chimneys  in  this  country  was  put  into 
use  on  Thursday  last  at  the  Philadelphia  filtration  plant  at 
Torresdale,  on  the  Delaware  river. 

The  pumps  were  shut  down  for  three  hours  while  a  score 
of  workmen  transferred  the  flue  of  the  furnaces  from  the  old 
concrete  chimney  to  the  new  one. 

The  new  structure  is  of  radial  brick  design  and  250  feet 
high.  It  cost  over  $10,000.  The  old  one,  which  was  recently 
condemned,  will  now  be  demolished. 

Several  of  the  workmen  were  nearly  suffocated  by  the 
gases  which  escaped  when  the  flue  was  disconnected  from 
the  old  chimney. 

The  Torresdale  plant  was  the  first  of  a  series  which  now 
supplies  the  city  of  Philadelphia  with  filtered  water.  The 
water  is  taken  from  the  Delaware  river  about  twelve  miles 
above  the  city  and  pumped  into  a  large  reservoir  from  which 
it  flows  into  the  filter  beds.  These  beds  cover  an  area  of 


seventy-five  acres  and  are  of  the  most  up-to-date  construction. 
The  plant  provides  about  one-fourth  •  of  the  city’s  population 
with  pure  water. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


UILDING  OPERATIONS  in  Wisconsin  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  half  of  the  year  promise  to 
more  than  overcome  the  slight  falling  off 
experienced  during  the  first  six  months. 
The  first  week  of  July  witnessed  a  gain  of 
$100,000  in  the  building  investment  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  a  year 
ago.  There  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  permits 
issued  in  Milwaukee  during  July,  but  the  total  investment  fell 
off  somewhat,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  municipal 
buildings  launched  during  the  month,  while  in  July,  1913,  a 
permit  was  taken  out  for  the  erection  of  the  large  Riverside 
high  school.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  building  activity 
in  the  country  districts  and  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
about  Wisconsin.  A  bumper  grain  crop  is  being  harvested  all 
over  the  state  and  this  has  been  doing  much  to  increase  gen¬ 
eral  confidence,  with  the  result  that  much  delayed  building 
work  is  now  being  pushed. 

Brick  seems  to  be  in  popular  demand  in  Milwaukee  at 
this  time.  There  is  an  unusually  large  number  of  big  struc¬ 
tures  contemplated,  or  on  which  work  has  actually  started 
and  brick  will  be  used  on  the  majority  of  these  buildings. 
One  of.  the  largest  of  these  projects  is  the  extensive  addition 
which  will  be  erected  by  Gimbel  Brothers  to  their  Milwaukee 
store  and  which  will  represent  an  expenditure  of  about 
$500,000.  Brick  will  be  used  on  this"  big  structure.  The 
building  will  occupy  the  site  on  Sycamore  street  from  the 
river  to  West  -Water  street.  Anotherjbig  building  on  which 
plans  are  now  being  received  is  tjie^proposed  $115,000  cus¬ 
toms  warehouse,  to  be  erected  by  the  -government  at  Michigan 
and  Jackson  streets.  This  structureiprill  be  of  brick  fire¬ 
proof  construction,  two  stories  high^wttll  basement  and  will 
contain  about  7,200  square  fSet.  *  Pla»svfor  the  customs  ware¬ 
house  are  on  file  with  Collector  of  Customs  G.  Edward1  Schulz 
in  Milwaukee  and  bids  will  be  received  by  the  supervising 
architect,  C.  Wanderoth,  treasury  department, ''Washington, 
D.  C.,  until  August  14.  The  Standard  Paper  Company,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  is  erecting  a  modern  building,  150x120  feet  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  on  Milwaukee  street,  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo 
streets,  which  will  be  of  brick  and  stone  construction.  Bids 
will  be  taken  soon  on  the  erection  of  a  store  and  apartment 
building  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Lisbon  avenue  by  Fisher  & 
Caswell.  This  building  will  be  two  stories  high,  72x80  feet 
in  dimensions  and  will  be  of  solid  brick  construction.  C.  H. 
Tharinger  is  the  architect.  Citizens  of  East  Milwaukee  have 
voted  to  erect  an  $80,000  school  building  in  that  village,  which 
is  expected  to  be  erected  and  ready  for  occupancy  within  a 
year. 

The  last  Wisconsin  crop  report,  recently  issued  by  James 
C.  MacKenzie,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture, 
gives  some  highly  favorable  figures  on  the  corn  crop  of  the 
state.  This  crop  is  all  important  in  Wisconsin  and  when  the 
yield  is  good  it  generally  means  widespread  business  improve¬ 
ment  and  more  extensive  building.  The  report  also  shows  a 
general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  all  growing  crops, 
amounting  to  a  gain  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  over  a  year  ago. 
Brick  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  confident  that  the  fine 
crop  outlook  will  be  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  a 
good  fall  business. 

Considerable  brick  paving  is  going  on  in  the  various  cities 
about  Wisconsin.  Plans  have  been  completed  by  the  city  offi¬ 
cials  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  for  extending  the  brick  pavement 
on' Indiana  avenue  in  that  city  from  South  Thirteenth  street 
to  the  west  city  limits.  Sewer,  water  and  gas  connections 
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have  been  laid  and  it  is  expected  that  the  paving  work  will  be 
rushed.  Appleton,  Wis.,  is  paving  all  of  Lake  street,  one  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  in  that  city,  with  brick.  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.,  is  doing  considerable  brick  paving  this  season. 
The  contract  for  furnishing  the  brick  in  this  city  was  awarded 
to  Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  Milwaukee,  well  known  jobbers  of 
brick  and  general  building  materials. 

Wisconsin  brick  men  have  been  taking  considerable  inter¬ 
est  in  the  campaign  which  is  being  waged  against  inflammable 
building  material  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Fire  Prevention  As¬ 
sociation,  an  organization  of  special  and  state  fire  insurance 
men,  with  headquarters  in  Milwaukee.  Soon  after  the  Salem, 
Mass.,  disaster,  President  H.  L.  Dalton,  of  the  fire  prevention 
association,  issued  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  of  the  state, 
urging  them  to  take  a  part  in  the  fight  for  fireproof  building. 
The  first  letter  issued  paid  particular  attention  to  the  menace 
of  shingle  roofs,  but  other  letters  will  be  issued,  showing  the 
danger  of  building  with  inflammable  materials.  The  first  let¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Dalton  says  in  part: 

“The  shingle  roof  is  one  of  the  worst  hazards  in  Milwaukee 
today.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  conflagrations  all  over  the 
United  States  which  would  otherwise  have  been  controlled. 
The  common  council  was  on  the  verge  of  passing  a  non-shin¬ 
gle  ordinance  last  October,  but  at  the  last  moment  decided 
against  doing  so.  Milwaukee  has  made  some  advance  in  the 
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extension  of  its  fire  limits,  but  these  limits  outside  of  the 
downtown  district,  are  so  narrow  that  they  would  be  useless 
in  a  conflagration.  This  is  an  opportune  time  for  this  matter 
to  again  come  before  the  common  council.” 

The  direct  result  of  this  letter  has  been  that  H.  L.  Ekern, 
Wisconsin  commissioner  of  insurance,  has  issued  several 
statements,  urging  the  abolishment  of  shingle  roofs  and  sup¬ 
porting  a  more  general  use  of  fireproof  building  materials. 
The  Milwaukee  common  council  has  also  taken  up  the  matter 
and  is  now  considering  a  new  anti-shingle  ordinance. 

There  has  been  such  a  wave  of  building  in  West  Bend  and 
surrounding  towns  of  Wisconsin  that  the  Acme  Brick  &  Sand 
Company  of  Milwaukee,  which  maintains  a  plant  near  West 
Bend,  has  been  forced  to  install  another  press  in  its  plant,  in¬ 
creasing  its  capacity  to,  45,000  brick  daily.  There  are  about 
fifty  residences  going  up  in  West  Bend  alone  and  the  majority 
of  these  are  of  brick  construction. 

The  city  clerk  of  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  is  calling  for  bids  for 
the  construction  of  brick  pavements  on  Pine  and  Myrtle 
streets  in  that  city.  Bids  will  be  received  on  or  before  August 
14  at  7: 30  p.  m. 

Fred  Eul,  of  Menasha,  Wis.,  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
by  the  town  board  of  Hurley,  Wis.,  for  paving  Silver  street  in 
that  town  with  vitrified  brick  at  the  contract  price  of  $32,197. 


The  specifications  call  for  the  use  of  the  Purington  paving 
brick,  or  a  brick  of  the  same  quality  and  standard.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  by  September  10. 

A.  BADGER. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  CLAY 
PRODUCTS  PLANTS  IN  AMERICA. 


Plant  No.  2  of  the  Alton  Brick  Company. 

AT  MARYLAND  HEIGHTS,  St.  Louis  county,  Missouri, 
ten  miles  from  St.  Louis,  the  Alton  Brick  Company, 
Alton,  Illinois,  manufacturers  of  the  well-known  Alton 
Paver,  are  building  their  No.  2  plant. 

For  several  years  the  shale  deposits  at  this  place  have 
been  thoroughly  tested,  by  actual  manufacture  of  the  product, 
and  found  to  be  exceptionally  fine  for  the  making  of  high 
grade  face  brick  and  hollow  ware. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  plant  of  the  Alton  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  at  Alton,  which  is  without  question  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  America,  know  that  Mr.  Rodgers,  president  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturing  Association,  does  not  do  any¬ 
thing  by  halves  and  the  new  plant,  like  that  at  Alton,  will  be 
as  modern  as  experience  and  engineering  skill  can  make  it. 
This  plant  will  be  fireproof  throughout,  even  the  window 
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frames  and  doors  being  of  steel,  and  the  heavy  steel  framing 
for  storage  bins  an  dgirders  for  the  main  building,  now  being 
erected,  show  to  the  observer  how  carefully  Mr.  Rodgers  has 
had  every  detail  worked  out. 

This  will  be  a  double  machine  plant,  one  machine  being 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  face  brick  and  the  other  for 
hollow  ware.  The  machines  installed  are  of  large  capacity 
to  provide  for  the  constantly  increasing  business  of  this  com¬ 
pany. 

All  machinery  will  be  electrically  driven  and  power  will 
be  furnished  from  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Company,  of 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  one  of  the  largest  power  plants  in  the  world. 
Mr.  Rodgers’  plant  will  be  one  of  the  first  clay  product  plants 
to  use  this  power. 

This  plant  was  designed  in  its  entirety  by  the  L.  E. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Company,  of  Chicago,  who  are  also  in¬ 
stalling  at  the  plant  one  of  their  latest  type  dryers,  the  “Uni- 
Trol.”  The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  is  furnishing  the  brick  ma¬ 
chinery,  Chambers  Brothers  Company  the  dry  pans,  General 
Electric  Company  the  motors,  Decatur  Bridge  Company,  of 
Decatur,  Illinois,  is  furnishing  and  erecting  the  steel  work, 
and  Cutshall  &  Cutshall,  of  Brazil  Indiana,  are  the  general 
contractors. 

This  plant  is  rapidly  being  completed  and  will  be  finished 
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in  a  few  months.  The  work  is  going  on  under  the  trained 
eyes  of  S.  M.  Gould,  the  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Rodgers,  who 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  every  detail  of  construction.  When 
the  plant  is  in  operation  it  will  be  attractive  to  all  brick- 
makers  who  make  occasional  pilgrimages  to  representative 
plants,  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  procedure.  The  plant 
may  be  reached  by  trolley  in  thirty  to  forty  minutes  from 
the  heart  of  St.  Louis.  Those  who  make  the  trip  by  auto 
will  find  the  “going”  very  pleasant,  the  roads  being  excellent 
and  the  country  charming.  Ie  is  needless  to  say  that  visitors 
are  always  welcome.  . 


LARGE  PAVING  BRICK  CORPORATION. 


The  nation-wide  movement  for  good  roads  is  said  to  be  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  a  big  $2,000,000  corporation  formed  at 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  as  the  result  of  a  merger  of  the  largest 
paving  brick,  fire  and  building  brick,  coal  and  molding 


Loading  Brick  in  Cars. 


sand  industry  in  the  city  of  Zanesville,  Ohio.  The 
merger  will  be  known  as  the  Burton-Townsend  Company.  The 
merging  companies  are  the  T.  B.  Townsend  Brick  and  Con¬ 
tracting  Company,  the  Northern  Coal  Company,  the  Monitor 
Coal  Co.,  and  the  L.  K.  Brown  Molding  Sand  Co.  The  officers 
of  the  new  concern  are:  President,  Rufus  C.  Burton;  vice- 
president,  L.  K.  Brown;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  A.  Case.  The 
officers,  with  T.  B.  Townsend  and  O.  N.  Townsend,  compose 
the  board  of  directors.  Because  of  the  shale  formations  in 
the  state,  Ohio  has  become  the  center  of  the  paving  brick 
business  and  there  are  those  who  predict  that  brick  will  do 
for  Ohio  what  steel  did  for  Pennsylvania.  President  Rufus  C. 
Burton  has  been  in  the  brick  business  for  thirty-three  years, 
and  is  the  son-in-law  of  Thomas  B.  Townsend,  who  made  the 


first  vitrified  brick  in  this  country.  President  Burton,  in  an 
interview,  said:  “I  believe  the  brick  industry  is  the  busiest 
industry  at  this  time.  It  has  been  said  that  you  can  measure 
civilization  by  the  roads,  and  the  good  roads  movement  simply 
represents  a  crystallization  of  sentiment  in  keeping  with  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  all  lines  of  endeavor.  The  cor¬ 
poration  just  formed  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
industry,  but  to  work  out  economies  and  production  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  development  of  the  day.  We  have  brick  ma¬ 
chines  today  which  turn  out  100,000  brick  every  ten  hours, 
and  we  are  installing  steam  shovels  like  those  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Panama  canal,  that  will  not  only  enable  us 
to  produce  brick  on  a  large  scale  to  meet  the  demand,  but  at 
a  cost  that  will  make  good  roads  possible  all  over  the  country. 
From  the  day  that  I  whacked  the  blind  mule  over  the  back  in 
grinding  the  clay  to  make  the  first  paving  brick,  thirty  years 
ago,  I  have  never  lost  faith  that  some  time  the  people  would 
realize  the  necessity  for  good  roads  and  their  cheapness  in 
the  long  run.  I  am  frank  enough  to  say  that  the  automobile 
has  probably  done  more  than  any  one  thing  to  secure  good 
roads.  The  new  corporation  owns  about  all  the  available  shale 
around  Zanesville  and  this  makes  economical  production  possi¬ 
ble.  Ohio  paving  block  is  laid  in  front  of  the  president’s 
palace  in  Mexico  City  and  was  also  used  in  the  Chevy  Chase 
model  highway  constructed  by  the  United  States  government 
at  Washington.  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  is  the  second 


Superintendent  S.  M.  Gould  and  His  Ford. 


county  in  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  its  clay  products  as 
shown  by  the  government  reports  and  one  of  the  good  results 
of  the  good  roads  agitation  has  been  to  awaken  the  people  of 
Ohio  to  a  realization  of  the  value  of  the  shale  deposits  in  the 
state.” 


THIS  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF. 


The  following  paragraph  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  “In¬ 
surance  Field,”  to  which  our  attention  was  called  by  Howard 
H.  Stafford,  president  of  the  Georgia-Carolina  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Augusta,  Ga.,  speaks  for  itself  and  really  needs  no 
added  comment: 

“The  fire  resisting  qualities  of  brick  are  well  shown  by 
the  scenes  at  Salem,  which  is  merely  a  forest  of  brick  chim¬ 
neys  in  the  frame  resident  section,  and  of  brick  walls  in  the 
factory  districts.  Practically  every  bit  of  inflammable  mate¬ 
rial  was  consumed  in  the  intense  heat,  which  was  so  great 
that  the  curbstones  in  the  streets  have  crumbled  and  the 
stone  trimmings  of  the  houses  are  destroyed.” 


Have  you  taken  notice  of  the  fact  that  a  big  item  in  the 
clay  products  list  is  sewer  pipe,  which  was  manufactured  last 
year  to  the  total  value  of  nearly  $15,000,000? 
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ANNUAL  PAVING  CONFERENCE. 


Announcement  of  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  N.  P.  B.  M.  A., 
to  Be  Held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  9,  10  and  11,  1914. 


THE  ELEVENTH  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  be  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Statler  Hotel,  September  9,  10  and  11. 

On  September  9  will  be  held  the  business  meeting  of  the 
association. 

September  10  and  11  will  be  given  over  to  “A  Study  of 
Brick  Pavement  Construction  for  Country  Highways.” 

This  study  will  engage  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association,  but  a  large  number  of  engineers  and 
road  builders,  to  whom  the  association  will  extend  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  take  part  in  the  program. 


The  trip  on  the  10th  will  include  city  inspection  as  well  as 
country  highways. 

The  trip  on  the  11th  will  be  in  the  direction  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded,  aside  from  road 
construction,  to  see  that  celebrated  wonder,  and  at  least  one 
power  station  that  draws  its  force  from  that  remarkable  river. 

Last  year’s  annual  meeting  was  a  departure  from  the  in¬ 
door  paper  discussion  of  construction  methods.  It  proved 
interesting  and  profitable  to  all.  The  association  believes 
that  with  its  previous  experience,  this  year’s  effort  will 
greatly  surpass  that  of  last  year. 

The  active  local  men  specially  interested,  Wm.  M.  Ache- 
son,  division  engineer  of  the  New  York  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment;  Col.  Charles  E.  P.  Babcock,  engineer  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo;  George  C.  Diehl,  the  county  engineer,  and  also  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  and  their  work¬ 
ing  organizations,  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 


It  is  a  Pleasure  to  Ride  Over  a  Brick  Paved  Roadway  Like  This. 
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occasion  an  engineering  outing,  both  beneficial  and  interesting. 

We  have  not  received  an  exact  program  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  this  is  the  way  the  occasion  looks  to  us  in  ad¬ 
vance.  In  fact,  we  can  speak  with  authority  as  to  some  things. 
There  may  be  more. 

Every  member  is  expected  to  be  on  hand  on  the  morning 


advantages  and  matters  of  importance  that  ought  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  specifications. 

On  September  10  all  invited  engineers,  other  guests  and 
friends  are  to  be  ready  to  step  into  the  automobile  train  of 
upwards  of  fifty  cars,  furnished  for  the  day  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Buffalo  as  a  compliment  to  the  National  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  They  will  pass  over 
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of  September  9,  to  assist  in  putting  through  the  detail  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  association,  election  of  officers,  etc.,  all  of  which 
is  expected  to  be  concluded  during  the  day. 

The  members  will  meet  for  a  discussion  with  the  brick 
committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Improve¬ 
ments,  of  questions  of  specifications,  pro  and  con,  and  all  the 


some  of  the  brick  streets  of  Buffalo  and  out  of  the  city  over 
the  oldest  brick  highway,  passing  onto  those  of  newer  con¬ 
struction,  watching  the  brick  pavements  under  construction  at 
three  or  four  points  where  the  great  system  of  country  high¬ 
ways  in  western  New  York  is  being  built. 

About  lunch  time,  East  Aurora,  the  little  town  that  Elbert 
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Hubbard  put  on  the  map,  will  be  reached.  At  Roycroft  Inn  a 
luncheon  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  members  and  their 
guests,  one  such  as  can  be  prepared  nowhere  else. 

Elbert  Hubbard  will  talk  to  the  manufacturers,  their 
friends  and  the  engineers  all  the  way  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
two  hours  and  a  half,  whether  it  rains  or  whether  it  doesn’t 
rain. 

Some  further  construction  will  be  observed,  and  they  will 
then  ride  back  to  the  hotel  over  that  part  of  the  brick  road 
that  is  being  built  toward  Cleveland. 

An  evening  dinner  will  be  spread  at  $5.00  a  plate.  They 
do  say  that  the  dinner  may  not  be  worth  it,  but  the  occasion 
will  be  worth  many  times  the  price. 

The  next  day  will  come  a  real  treat,  a  ride  over  the  widest 
and  longest  brick-paved  highway  in  the  United  States,  the 
Niagara  boulevard  and  the  Gorge  route,  from  Buffalo  to  Fort 
Niagara  on  Lake  Ontario. 


THE  BOOK  OF  SMILES. 


’Tis  said  that  the  longest  word  in  the  English  language  is 
“smiles,”  because  it  is  a  mile  between  the  first  and  last  let¬ 
ter.  The  current  issue  of  “Book  of  Smiles”  is  just  out,  and, 
as  usual,  its  most  conspicuous  feature  is  the  brevity  and  pat- 
ness  of  its  contents.  Its  final  word  is:  “The  millenium  will 
be  here  when  our  debtors  have  the  same  sort  of  memory  our 
creditors  have.”  There  are  several  other  equally  wise  say¬ 
ings,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  Standard  dry  kiln,  a  new 
cut  of  which  shows  the  up-to-date  type  of  dryer  constructed 
of  brick  and  tile,  hence  entirely  fireproof.  If  you  haven’t  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy,  write  for  it,  addressing  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BRICK  MEN’S  CHANCE. 


WHILE  IT  IS  NOT  altogether  pleasant  to  think  about 
profiting  by  the  misfortunes  of  others,  when  such  a 
misfortune  occurs  it  argues  nothing  wrong  if  we  do 
take  legitimate  advantages  of  it.  An  example  is  the  recent 
fire  in  Salem,  Mass.  The  burned  area  is  to  be  rebuilt.  Why 
not  with  brick?  Speaking  of  this  phase  of  rebuilding  the 
burned  city,  E.  L.  Kellogg,  of  Standard  Buildings,  Inc.,  said: 

“Here  is  the  opportunity  for  brick  men  to  make  their 
slogan,  ‘Build  with  Brick,’  very  practical.  This  whole  city 
must  be  reconstructed,  and  it  should  be  with  brick,  if  the 
builders  expect  permanency  and  beauty.  Wooden  structures 
will  invite  another  disaster  like  this  one.  Brick  will  virtually 
insure  builders  against  another  destructive  conflagration,  and 
in  these  times  that  is  an  important  consideration. 

“Brick  men  should  pool  their  issues  and  maintain  agents 
there  all  the  time,  who  will  be  ready,  not  only  to  advocate 
brick,  but  will  be  in  position  to  quote  figures  upon  cost,  fur¬ 
nish  suitable  plans  and  anything  else  the  builders  may  want. 
It  would  be  good  business  to  do  this,  and  it  would  unquestion¬ 
ably  insure  a  much  larger  proportion  of  brick  construction 
than  will  be  obtainable  in  any  other  way. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  chance  accidentally  thrown 
in  the  way  of  brick  men  which  will  enable  them  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  value  of  brick  as  a  building  material,  and  at  the 
same  time  prove  that  a  city  of  brick  can  be  made  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  architecturally,  than  when  built  of  any  other  material. 
It  is  one  thing  to  induce  people  to  tear  down  present  struc¬ 
tures  and  replace  them;  it  is  quite  another  when  a  city  must 
be  rebuilt  of  some  material.  Naturally  those  who  are  to  have 
buildings  put  up  will  turn  to  such  materials  as  they  know  best. 
Then  the  brick  man  should  be  ready  and  prove  the  value  of 
his  material  so  conclusively  that  the  owners  who  are  to  build 
will  accept  no  other. 

“The  manufacturer  who  does  this  will  be  performing  a 
real  service  for  the  people  who  build  the  city  as  a  whole  and 
will  benefit  his  own  business.  The  last  may  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  but  the  first  two  are  well  worth  while.  I  wish  all 
manufacturers  could  see  this  and  would  send  their  best  men 


to  Salem  and  make  the  propaganda  so  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  brick  that  none  could  ignore  it. 

“I  am  confident,  from  my  own  observations,  that  brick, 
and  terra  cotta,  and  tile  are  soon  to  become  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  building  materials.  I  think  they  are  now,  but  1 
realize  that  my  enthusiasm  may  be  due  to  my  close  interest  in 
the  material.  But  I  feel  that  if  all  manufacturers  acted  to¬ 
gether  they  could  impress  these  facts  so  strongly  upon  the 
mind  of  the  public  that  all  builders  would  see  their  wisdom 
and  wherever  possible  would  build  with  brick.” 


THE  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  MAGAZINE. 


We  are  pleased  to  present  to  our  readers  a  mini  /ire  cut 
of  the  cover  page  of  “Dependable  Highways,”  which  is  to  be 
issued  by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  first  number  appearing  late  in  August.  The  attrac- 


Front  cover  of  the  First  Issue  of  the  Organ  of  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 


tive  cover  design,  which  will  be  printed  in  three  colors,  is  an 
indication  of  the  high-class  matter  and  illustrations  which  this 
new  magazine  will  contain.  It  will  be  edited  and  published 
by  Secretary  Will  B.  Blair  and  his  able  assistant,  H.  H.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  in  the  interest  of  brick  roadways  and  will  prove  of 
immense  value,  not  only  to  the  manufacturers  of  paving  brick, 
but  to  highway  commissioners  and  municipal  officers,  to  whom 
it  will  bring  important  data  on  the  all-important  subject  of 
permanent  highways.  The  initial  issue  will  contain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  unusual  feature  stories,  beautifully  illustrated.  It 
will  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  paving  literature  of  the 
land,  to  which  the  association  has  previously  contributed 
many  valuable  offerings.  Copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  reader 
of  The  Clay-Worker  on  request.  Write  Secretary  N.  P.  B. 
M.  A.,  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


THE  IMPROVED  CONDITIONS  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  was  reflected  very  substantially 
in  the  building  statistics  of  the  larger  cities 
for  the  month  of  July.  The  four  largest 
cities,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
and  Portland,  all  show  a  decided  gain  over 
the  months  immediately  preceding;  and  all 
except  Los  Angeles  and  Portland  show  substantial  gains  over 
the  month  of  July,  1913.  Seattle  led  the  coast  in  the  matter 
of  building  with  a  record  of  more  than  two  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lions,  or  about  three  times  the  normal  building  activity  for 
that  place.  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  each  had  a  total 
for  the  month  of  about  $2,100,000,  or  about  25  per  cent,  above 
the  average  in  each  case.  The  cities  of  Oakland  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  showed  a  falling  off  for  the  month,  while  San  Diego  and 
some  other  points  showed  a  moderate  gain. 

In  San  Francisco  the  value  of  the  brick  construction  under¬ 
taken  during  the  month  was  about  half  of  the  total,  or  some¬ 
thing  over  one  million  dollars.  In  the  other  leading  centers 
the  percentage  of  brick  construction  runs  somewhat  lower, 
though  reports  indicate  that  the  brick  market  at  some  of 
these  points  is  more  active  than  in  this  city. 

The  educational  campaign  that  has  been  under  way 
through  the  Brick  Builders’  Association  and  other  channels 
seems  to  be  having  a  good  effect  this  summer.  Brick  is  mak¬ 
ing  good  headway  as  against  concrete,  most  of  the  contracts 
let,  as  well  as  most  of  the  permits  issued  for  new  business 
buildings  are  for  brick  construction.  Actual  new  contracts 
have,  however,  been  few,  though  a  good  deal  of  old  work  is 
on  hand,  and  a  lot  of  new  work  in  sight.  Brick  contractors 
are  generally  busy  and  it  is  given  out  that  all  the  bricklayers 
in  the  city  are  busy. 

The  standardization  of  pressed  brick,  which  has  just  been 
brought  about,  is  regarded  as  another  big  advance  in  the  brick 
industry  of  San  Francisco  and  the  surrounding  territory.  A 
standard  size  for  common  hrick  was  established  a  year  ago. 
Hereafter  the  standard  size  of  pressed  brick  will  be  2%x4xS% 
inches,  the  same  as  standard  common  brick. 

Most  of  the  brick  manufacturing  plants  about  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  are  running  steady,  but  some  of  them  are  piling  up  a 
good  deal  of  brick,  and  unless  the  demand  brightens  up  soon 
there  will  be  some  curtailment  in  the  production. 

N.  Clark  &  Sons  are  now  making  deliveries  of  terra  cotta 
for  the  new  Clift  Hotel  on  Market  street;  and  within  a  few 
days  will  begin  making  deliveries  of  terra  cotta  for  the  new 
Stockton  street  building  of  the  Commercial  Savings  Bank.  N. 
Clark  &  Son  report  a  good  business  on  sewer  pipe.  A  large 
order  has  recently  come  in  from  Exeter,  Cal.,  to  which  place 
about  thirty  carloads  have  already  been  shipped  with  as  much 
more  still  to  follow.  There  are  several  other  large  sewer  con¬ 
tracts  to  come  up  very  soon.  These  people  are  having  a  fine 
call  for  their  Ivory  White  unglazed  brick,  which,  so  far  as 
they  know,  is  the  only  brick  of  the  sort  made.  They  have 
about  finished  delivery  of  mulberry  gray  brick  in  variegated 
shades  for  the  Warrenton  Apartments  at  Post  and  Leaven¬ 
worth  streets  and  for  the  Physicians’  building,  at  Post  and 
Powell  streets. 

W.  W.  Dennis,  of  the  McNear  Brick  Agency,  says  that  gen¬ 
eral  building  conditions  are  satisfactory,  though  not  much  new 
work  is  coming  in  just  at  present.  The  large  amount  of  muni¬ 
cipal  work  at  the  Civic  Center  and  the  work  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  are,  however,  keeping  the  general  building 
situation  about  up  to  the  normal.  He  does  not  believe  that 
California  brick  makers  will  have  as  big  a  holdover  for  winter 
as  was  the  case  a  year  ago. 

The  Western  States  Porcelainware  Company,  of  Richmond, 
Cal.,  has  secured  a  contract  for  the  making  of  -white  porcelain 
drinking  fountains  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Pacific  Porcelain  Ware  Company,  of  Richmond,  Cal., 
reports  the  receipt  of  a  fifty-ton  shipment  of  white  clay  for 
use  in  its  works. 

The  United  Materials  Company,  handlers  of  building  ma¬ 
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terials  and  northern  California  selling  agents  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  of  Los  Angeles  and  Rich¬ 
mond,  Cal.,  have  moved  from  their  old  location  in  the  Crossley 
Building.  This  company  does  a  large  business  in  red  pressed 
brick  from  the  Richmond  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed 
Brick  Company  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  special  lines  from 
the  Los  Angeles  plant  of  the  same  company. 

Cris  Berg,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Port 
Costa  Brick  Works,  has  removed  his  office  from  the  Monadnock 
Building  to  the  Crossley  Building. 

The  California  Architectural  Brick  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  business  of  the  Sacramento  Builders’  Supply  Company, 
of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  been  sold  out  to  E.  W.  and  A.  R.  Mac- 
Swain  of  the  same  place. 

The  Crane  Tile  Products  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
tile  and  other  clay  products. 

The  Elm  City  Pressed  Brick  Company,  the  chief  owners  of 
which  are  Celora  Stoddard  and  I.  J.  Lipsohn,  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Tempe,  Ariz.,  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$750,000.  The  company  will  manufacture  pressed  and  common 
brick. 

The  Southwestern  Mission  Brick  &  Tile  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Douglas,  Ariz. 

George  D.  Herrold,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  is  considering  a  project 
for  the  erection  of  a  vitrified  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  or 
near  Gilroy,  Cal. 

The  shipping  of  brick  from  the  yards  about  Seattle,  Wash., 
is  going  forward  all  the  time,  chiefly  from  the  works  of  the 
Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Company.  The  steamer  Wilming¬ 
ton  recently  reached  San  Francisco  from  Seattle  with  about 
500  tons;  and  the  steamer  LaTouche  carried  a  considerable 
quantity  to  Alaskan  points. 

The  Superior  Brick  &  Tile  Company  recently  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  at  Portland,  Ore. 

The  Potlatch  Brick  Company,  of  Potlatch,  Ida.,  has  com¬ 
pleted  some  financial  arrangements  which  will  enable  that 
company  to  go  ahead  with  contemplated  improvements. 

The  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Terminal  Railways  Com¬ 
pany  is  preparing  to  pave  the  space  between  its  tracks  in  the 
streets  of  Richmond,  Cal.,  with  paving  brick.  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager  F.  W.  Brown,  of  the  company,  states  that  tests  are 
now  being  made  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  California  made 
brick  that  will  answer  the  requirements.  If  these  tests  fail, 
paving  brick  will  be  brought  down  from  Seattle,  Wash. 

Manufacturers  of  vitrified  paving  brick  are  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  bid  on  the  paving  of  a  forty-foot  driveway  in 
the  Stanyan  street  approach  to  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Bids  are  called  for  specifying  vitrified  brick,  bitumen 
and  creosoted  wooden  blocks. 

The  Polk  and  Larkin  Street  District  Association  of  San 
Francisco  has  started  a  movement  to  have  Polk  street  be¬ 
tween  Post  and  Jackson,  a  distance  of  nine  blocks,  paved  with 
vitrified  brick.  SUNSET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEATH  OF  A  PIONEER  FIRE  BRICK  MAN. 


Joseph  Soisson,  president  of  the  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Connellsville,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  Friday 
July  19.  Mr.  Soisson,  who  was  eighty-six  years  old,  had  been 
ill  for  six  months.  He  was  born  at  Alsace,  France,  and  came 
to  this  country  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  at  once 
found  employment  in  New  Jersey  on  a  brick  yard,  where  he 
remained  for  nearly  two  years.  He  then  moved  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  went  into  the  brick  business  with  Charles  Hughes. 
A  number  of  changes  were  made  in  the  personel  of  the  firm, 
but  Mr.  Soisson  himself  was  always  at  the  head  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  which  had  developed  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
in  Pennsylvania,  until  recent  years  when  the  active  manage¬ 
ment  had  been  turned  over  more  gradually  to  his  sons  and 
other  associates.  In  addition  to  his  brickmaking  interests,  he 
was  president  of  the  Yough  Trust  Company,  and  a  director 
in  the  First  National  and  Citizens  National  banks.  He  was 
a  public-spirited  citizen,  always  ready  to  lend  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  any  enterprise  that  would  help  in  building  up  his 
town.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  is  eighty  years  old, 
nine  children  and  sixty-seven  grandchildren. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

CLEVELAND  TO  BUFFALO  IN  A  FORD. 


A  Most  Enjoyable  Trip,  Due  in  a  Large  Measure  to  the  Many 
Miles  of  Good  Brick  Roadways  of  that  Section. 


THE  PLEASURE  of  autoing  depends  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  character  of  the  roadways  one  must  travel.  It 
was  the  -writer’s  good  fortune  recently  to  motor  from 
Cleveland  to  Buffalo  with  the  indefatigable  secretary  of  the 
N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  in  his  new  Ford,  the  gift  of  his  friends  in  the 
clay  industry.  For  the  latter  reason,  and  the  added  fact  that 
it  is  a  “dandy”  machine,  Mr.  Blair  is  very  proud  of  it,  and 
takes  delight  in  the  outings  it  makes  possible  for  himself,  his 
family  and  his  friends. 

The  trip  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo  was  covered  at  the  leis¬ 
urely  gait  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  running  time,  occasional 
stops  being  made  to  inspect  the  roadways  and  rural  scenery, 
which  is  very  attractive  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Including 
detours  made  necessary  by  the  repairing  of  roads,  etc.,  we 
covered  about  200  miles  without  a  single  uncomfortable  inci¬ 
dent,  not  even  a  jolt  or  a  jar.  Mrs.  Blair,  who  was  one  of  the 
party,  was  not  fatigued  in  the  least. 

The  joy  of  the  trip  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
splendid  roads,  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  being  over 


Mr.  Blair  and  his  Ford  Ready  for  the  200  Mile  Trip. 


fine  brick-paved  highways,  so  smooth  and  clean  that  no  dis¬ 
comforts  of  any  sort  are  encountered  in  speeding  over  them. 
In  view  of  this,  we  wonder  that  every  automobilist  in  the  land 
who  speeds  over  such  roadways  does  not  become  a  rampant 
advocate  of  brick  roadways. 

Perhaps  no  two  cities  in  this  country  have  so  many  miles 
of  fine  roadways  in  and  about  them  as  Cleveland  and  Buffalo. 

There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  brick-paved  roadways  lead¬ 
ing  out  into  the  country  from  either  city,  and  they  are  in 
every  way  so  superior  to  other  pavements  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  brick  will  be  used  exclusively  on  all  per¬ 
manent  road  improvements.  “There  is  a  reason”  for  Mr. 
Blair’s  enthusiastic  advocacy  for  brick  roadways,  many  of 
them,  in  fact,  which  such  a  trip  emphasizes.  Those  who  at¬ 
tend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  at  Buffalo,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  10  and  11,  will  be  afforded  effective  object  lessons 
of  the  superiority  of  brick  roadways. 

Calling  at  the  offices  of  the  various  brick  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  we  found  them  all  fairly  busy.  The  Queen  City 
Brick  Company  handles  most  of  the  common  building  brick. 
O.  W.  Weyer,  the  manager,  stated  that  the  demand  for  build¬ 
ing  brick  was  about  normal  and  prices  ditto.  John  H.  Black 
&  Co.,  dealers  in  face  brick,  said  their  trade  had  been  quite 


satisfactory;  they  have  shipped  a  great  many  face  brick  to 
nearby  points.  The  same  was  true  at  the  office  of  the  Buffalo 
Building  and  Supply  Company.  E.  F.  Knight,  having  in  charge 
the  paving  brick  and  hollow  block  department,  said  the  same 
is  growing  very  satisfactorily,  and  he  hoped  that  the  meeting 
of  the  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  in  Buffalo, 
September  9,  10  and  11,  would  arouse  enthusiasm  in  favor  of 
brick  as  a  paving  material  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  so  re¬ 
sult  in  an  increased  demand  locally. 


SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CERAMIC 

SOCIETY. 


Niagara  Falls,  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
August  24,  25  and  26,  1914. 


The  American  Ceramic  Society  will  hold  its  summer  meet¬ 
ing,  beginning  August  24,  1914,  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  It 


A  Fine  Stretch  of  Brick  Paved  Country  Roadway,  Approach¬ 
ing  Northeast,  Pa. 


A  Bit  of  Smooth  Dustless  Roadway,  Near  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


will  meet  at  the  International  Hotel  at  9  a.  m.  The  general 
outline  will  be  as  follows: 

Monday,  August  24,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Tuesday,  August  25,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Wednesday,  August  26,  Milton,  Ont. 

Thursday,  August  27,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  program  for  August  24  at  Niagara  Falls  includes  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  large  power  plants,  sightseeing  at  the  Falls 
and  a  trip  over  the  famous  Gorge  Route  to  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

The  trip  from  Lewiston  to  Toronto  will  be  made  on  one  of 
the  splendid  steamers  of  the  Canada  Steamship  Company. 
This  trip  across  Lake  Ontario  is  a  very  enjoyable  one. 

In  Toronto,  the  Prince  George  Hotel  will  be  headquarters 
for  Monday  night. 

On  Tuesday,  August  25,  a  trip  to  some  of  the  brick  plants 


will  be  made  by  automobile.  This  trip  will  include  a  visit  to 
the  Don  Valley  Brick  Works,  which  will  give  the  members  a 
chance  to  see  the  most  famous  shale  and  clay  pits  in  Canada, 
and  geologically,  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  Also 
a  trip  to  the  plant  of  the  Sun  Brick  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the 
soft  mud  plants  on  Greenwood  avenue. 

In  the  afternoon  a  sightseeing  trip  about  Toronto,  in  auto¬ 
mobiles,  will  be  taken. 

On  Wednesday,  August  26,  the  members  will  take  the 
C.  P.  R.  train  to  Milton,  Ont.,  leaving  at  7:40  a.  m.  A  visit 
will  be  made  to  the  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Company's  plant. 
This  is  one  of  the  famous  brick  plants  of  Canada.  The  return 
will  be  made  so  as  to  have  lunch  in  Toronto. 

In  the  afternoon  the  trip  to  Hamilton  will  be  made  by  boat. 

At  Hamilton,  on  Thursday,  will  be  seen  the  plant  of  the 
National  Fireproofiing  Company. 

The  party  will  break  up  at  this  point.  Boat  can  be  taken 
to  Niagara  Falls  or  train  be  taken  to  Buffalo  direct. 

Toronto  is  famous  as  a  center  of  vacation  resorts,  and 
some  of  those  attending  may  desire  to  extend  their  holiday 


A  Wet  Spot  in  a  Dry  County.  Though  Many  Teams  Stop  Here 
at  the  Fountain,  the  Pavement  Shows  no  Wear. 


Up  Hill  and  Down  Dale  Over  a  Dunn  Wire  Cut-Lug  Brick 

Pavement. 

from  this  point.  It  is  but  a  night’s  trip,  on  splendidly  equipped 
steamers,  to  the  Thousand  Islands  and  their  beauties.  It  is 
only  a  day’s  trip  beyond  to  Montreal,  down  the  beautiful  St. 
Lawrence  river. 

A  few  hours’  ride  to  the  north  of  Toronto  are  the  famous 
Muskoka  Lakes,  with  Georgian  Bay  just  beyond,  while  a  little 
farther  north  can  be  found  the  wilderness  of  the  Algonquin 
Park  district. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  by  the  committee  that  a  record-break¬ 
ing  attendance  may  be  had  at  this  meeting.  Toronto  is  very 
centrally  located  for  most  of  the  society’s  membership.  In 
itself,  it  is  a  summer  resort  for  many  Americans.  It  is  a 
beautiful  city  and  should  be  of  interest  to  ceramists  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  universal  use  of  ceramic  products  in  construction. 

A  good  opportunity  can  also  be  had  to  compare  the  proc¬ 
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esses  in  use  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  border  with  those  on 
the  American  side. 

On  August  29,  the  Canadian  National  Exposition  opens  in 
Toronto.  This  exposition  is  well  worth  seeing,  and  a  profitable 
day  or  two  might  well  be  spent,  after  the  meeting,  in  visiting 
it.  It  was  with  the  idea  in  mind,  that  some  of  the  members 
might  wish  to  visit  this  now  famous  exposition,  that  the  week 
previous  to  the  opening  was  selected  for  the  meeting. 

A.  F.  GREAVES-WALKER,  Chairman, 
JOSEPH  KEELE, 

JOSEPH  RUSSELL, 

F.  A.  GABY, 

D.  A.  MOULTON, 

M.  B.  CHENEY, 

L.  B.  COULTER,  Committee. 


THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  IN  TEXAS. 


The  Cole  Press  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  brick¬ 
making  firm  at  Ferris,  Texas,  near  which  they  are  now  build¬ 
ing  a  new  press  brick  plant.  The  presses  and  otl^er  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment  for  same  have  been  purchased  from  the  Chis¬ 
holm,  Boyd  &  White  Company,  Chicago.  The  plant  will  be 
operated  by  electricity  and  will  in  every  way  be  a  modern  and 
up-to-date  manufactory.  Three  Boyd  presses  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  others  may  be  added  to  the  plant  later  on.  They 
hope  to  begin  operations  early  in  September.  Ferris  is  one  of 


O.  W.  Weyer,  Warren  Brush,  and  W.  P.  Blair  at  the  Entrance 
to  the  Builders’  Exchange,  Buffalo. 


the  leading  brickmaking  centers  of  Texas.  There  are  five 
other  plants  in  the  vicinity,  all  equipped  with  Boyd  presses. 
The  other  companies,  using  fifteen  Boyd  presses  altogether, 
are  the  Lone  Star  Press  Brick  Company,  the  Ferris  Brick 
Company,  the  Globe  Press  Brick  Company,  the  Texas  Press 
Brick  Company  and  the  Diamond  Press  Brick  Company. 
These  are  all  “going”  concerns  that  have  been  successful  and 
attribute  much  of  their  success  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Boyd 
press. 

QUALITY,  NOT  QUANTITY. 


The  advertiser  who  buys  circulation  on  quantity  alone 
should  employ  his  workmen  by  size  regardless  of  skill,  should 
hire  his  lawyers  on  price  regardless  of  knowledge,  and  should 
purchase  his  medicine  by  the  gallon  regardless  of  ingredients. 

More  important  than  the  question  how  many  people  the 
paper  reaches  is  first,  what  is  the  buying  power  of  these  peo¬ 
ple,  and  second,  wThat  is  the  influence  of  the  paper  with  them. 

HOW. 


Persistent  promoting  of  clay  products  for  silo  building  and 
for  barn  construction  should  result  in  a  steadily-growing 
market  in  this  direction  that  will  be  better  for  the  farmer  as 
well  as  for  the  clayworking  fraternity. 
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BUILD  WITH  DENISON  BLOCK. 


THE  SLOGAN  “Build  with  Brick”  has  been  changed  by 
one  person,  and  his  motto  is  “Build  with  Denison 
Blocks.”  This  motto  belongs  to  Fred  W.  Eastman,  ot 
Portland,  Ore. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  eastern  business  firms,  and  espe¬ 
cially  clay  products  people,  go  far  West  to  find  suitable  tim¬ 
ber  for  their  business,  but  such  is  the  case  with  the  Denison 
Tile  Engineering  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  has  just 
appointed  as  its  general  manager  the  “Build  with  Denison 
Blocks”  man,  Mr.  Eastman. 

The  selection  is  well  suited,  for  Mr.  Eastman  combines  the 
rare  ability  of  being  one  of  the  best  hollow  ware  clay  manu¬ 
facturers  found  in  the  country,  and  also  of  being  one  of  the 
best  salesmen  for  Denison  hollow  interlocking  blocks. 

His  experience  in  the  clay  line  has  been  along  broad  fields, 


Fred  W.  Eastman.  Portland,  Ore. 


and  he  has  seen  enough  of  the  eastern  and  western  part  of 
this  country  to  be  familiar  with  all  their  possibilities. 

Mr.  Eastman  was  born  in  Wyoming,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  For 
several  years  he  was  with  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  After  leaving  this  concern 
he  heard  the  call  for  the  Far  West  and  moved  to  Ogden,  Utah. 
He  was  for  some  time  with  the  Ogden  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 
and  severed  his  connection  there  to  become  superintendent  of 
the  Little  Falls  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Realizing  the  great  field  of  hollow  tile  as  a  specialty  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  he  organized  the  Far  West  Clay  Company,  of 
Tacoma,  and  served  in  the  capacity  of  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  five  years.  While  building  up  a  big  business 
in  hollow  tile,  he  got  in  touch  with  the  Denison  interlocking 


blocks,  and  pushed  its  manufacturing  and  sales  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  there  were  sold  on  the  coast  more  interlocking 
blocks  in  1912  than  straight  tile. 

In  1913  Mr.  Eastman  organized  the  Pacific  Clay  Products 
Company  and  became  the  licensee  of  the  Denison  Tile  Engi¬ 
neering  Company  for  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  California 
and  Utah.  He  has  maintained  offices  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  also 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  In  accepting  his  new  position,  we  are 
sure  that  Mr.  Eastman  will  find  quickly  as  many  friends  in  the 
East  as  he  has  in  the  West,  and  wish  him  great  success  in  his 
new  undertaking. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  YORK  AND  VICINITY. 


IGHT  MONEY,  influenced  by  the  European  war 
and  the  closing  of  exchanges,  has  caused  large 
operators  to  become  rather  more  conservative 
in  arranging  for  building  operations,  yet  cer¬ 
tain  large  projects  were  provided  for  and 
financed  before  the  difficulty  began,  and  these 
will  not  be  halted.  Emergency  currency  has  been  shipped  to 
New  York  in  sufficient  amount  to  insure  continuation  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Therefore,  any  conservatism  which  may  be  noticeable 
today  will  pass  tomorrow,  and  business  enterprise  promises 
to  become  even  more  marked  when  the  marvelous  trade  op¬ 
portunities  opening  before  Americans  come  to  be  appreciated. 

Brick  are  still  selling  at  less  than  $6.00  here,  but  appar¬ 
ently  no  markedly  injurious  influence  has  made  matters  any 
worse  of  late.  A  sufficient  number  is  coming  down  the  river 
and  from  other  directions  to  insure  filling  orders,  but  beyond 
that  relatively  little  business  is  done.  All  supplies  are  held 
firm,  but  buyers  are  not  lining  up  at  the  docks  waiting  for 
barges  to  come  in.  However,  the  outlook  is  promising.  Steel 
is  selling  well,  and  for  every  ton  of  steel  sold  for  new  build¬ 
ings  some  maker  will  sell  333  brick.  Not  all  these  will  be  in 
New  York,  but  some  will  be;  and  there  are,  in  addition,  scores 
of  demands  for  brick  in  and  about  New  York  not  comprised 
in  steel  buildings.  New  subways,  for  example.  More  than 
$18,000,000  will  go  into  new  subways,  or  are  going  into  new 
subways,  in  New  York,  and  200,000,000  brick  will  be  used  by 
the  time  they  are  done. 

Construction  work  on  the  new  acqueduct,  to  bring  water 
from  the  Catskills,  is  not  yet  all  done  in  the  city,  and  there  a 
great  many  brick  are  used.  It  is  a  great  piece  of  work  the 
city  has  undertaken,  and  many  scores  of  thousands  of  brick 
will  be  used  before  they  are  finished.  Most  of  them  are  de¬ 
livered  under  contract. 

Up  the  river  most  of  the  plants  are  working  well  up  to 
normal  capacity,  though  none  are  crowding  any  this  season. 
Demand  has  been  fair  only,  and  no  high  prices  have  developed 
to  induce  makers  to  run  extraordinarily  large  forces,  or  to 
crowd  those  they  are  working.  Labor  is  high  and  difficult  to 
obtain.  All  Austrians  and  Hollanders  have  been  called  home 
to  fight,  and  some  others  may  be.  Not  many  are  employed 
in  and  about  the  brickyards,  but  they  are  employed  else¬ 
where,  and  taking  them  away  from  gainful  pursuits  here 
means  that  number  less  laborers  to  be  supplied  from  some¬ 
where.  Brick  men  will  feel  it,  if  they  have  not  already.  One 
man,  superintendent  of  a  large  business,  and  drawing  a  salary 
of  $10,000  a  year,  was  called  to  France.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in 
the  French  army,  and,  when  he  was  wanted,  had  to  go.  While 
this  is  an  extreme  instance,  it  shows  what  is  going  on  all 
through  the  East.  And  the  result  is  a  shortage  of  some 
classes  of  labor  which  will  eventually  be  felt  in  and  about 
the  brickyards. 

An  expert  in  such  matters  was  pointing  out  some  of  the 
old  type  of  decorations  of  buildings  in  New  York  recently  and 
compared  the  ponderous  stone  carvings,  not  without  some  ar¬ 
tistic  value,  perhaps,  with  the  tasteful  work  in  architectural 
terra  cotta,  which  forms  such  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  a  great  many  buildings  in  these  days.  These  deco- 
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rations  are  especially  attractive,  because  most  of  them  are 
designed  especially  for  the  building  upon  which  they  are  used. 
The  effect,  of  course,  is  very  much  more  harmonious  under 
those  conditions  than  it  could  possibly  be  otherwise.  The 
terra  cotta  decorations  now  employed  upon  many  New  York 
buildings  are  the  best  ever  seen  and  represent  more  forcibly 
than  anything  else  possibly  can  the  superiority  of  this  type 
of  decoration  as  compared  with  any  other  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  A.  L.  B. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


New  Hope  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  at  Huffnagle  Station. 
The  capitalists  backing  the  purchase  of  the  Bond  tract  have 
announced  their  intention  of  erecting  a  large  plant  which 
will  be  devoted  to  the  producing  of  vitrified  brick.  The  plant, 
if  determined  upon  definitely,  will  be  located  directly  along 
the  Northeast  Pennsylvania  railroad  lines. 

The  Tansey  Brick  Company,  of  Fox  Chase,  a  suberb  of 
this  city,  has  added  the  services  of  a  three-ton  automobile 
truck  to  its  delivery  department  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
the  deliveries  to  operations  within  the  city  proper.  It  is 
thought  likely  that  should  the  new  undertaking  prove  success¬ 
ful  or  quicker  than  the  wagon  delivery  system  that  several 
other  automobiles  will  be  purchased  by  the  firm  for  this  pur¬ 


ULY  with  the  building  brick  manufacturers  of 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  proved  the  equal  of 
early  anticipations  in  a  great  number  of  instances 
and  throughout  the  month  practically  all  the  re¬ 
spective  plants  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  were  op¬ 
erated  to  a  seasonable  capacity.  The  volume  of  business 
having  been  transacted  during  the  past  several  weeks  in  the 
various  lines  of  building  brick  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  the  same  period  of  last  year;  and  indications,  despite  the 
fact  that  at  present  there  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  in  the 
demand  originating  from  new  -work,  trend  toward  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  previously  healthy  state  of  affairs  well  up  into  the 
early  winter  season.  Local  manufacturers  report  a  sufficient 
volume  of  business  on  hand  in  the  form  of  contracts  for 
future  deliveries  to  necessitate  capacity  operations  and  are 
retaining  views  of  expectency  for  an  early  resumption  of  in¬ 
quiries  on  building  brick  for  new  work. 

Manager  J.  B.  Wilson,  of  the  Star  Clay  Company,  of  Metz- 
town,  Pa.,  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  plant  for  the  company 
to  be  erected  at  Longswamp,  Berks  county,  where  the  firm  has 
an  excellent  bed  of  white  clay. 

A  representative  of  the  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company, 
of  this  city,  in  speaking  of  existing  conditions  with  his  firm, 
reports;  “There  has  been  little  doing  in  the  way  of  decreas¬ 
ing  business  with  us  for  several  weeks  past.  We  are  now 
operating  our  plant  to  capacity  on  ‘Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug’ -paving 
brick  which  we  began  to  manufacture  in  March  and  for  which 
we  are  experiencing  a  steadily  increasing  demand.  All  evi¬ 
dences  are  that  this  present  activeness  will  continue  for  some 
little  time  to  come.” 

Due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  numerous  new  brick  struc¬ 
tures  and  to  extensive  building  operations  generally  now  un¬ 
dergoing  erection  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  John  J.  Murphy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Norristown  Brick  Company,  manufacturer  of 
building  brick,  reports  an  unprecedented  inquiry  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  products. 

Operations  were  begun  on  Monday,  July  27,  at  the  new 
plant  of  the  Milton  Brick  Company,  of  Milton,  Pa.,  under  the 
managership  of  Thomas  M.  Wilson.  Work  has  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  on  the  new  project  for  a  period  of  several  months,  and 
everything,  including  the  first  trials  of  the  machinery,  is  now 
in  a  state  of  completion.  For  some  little  time  the  company 
will  devote  its  energies  to  the  manufacture  of  building  brick, 
but  the  object  of  the  new  plant  is  to  manufacture  vitrified 
paving  block.  The  kilns  and  brick  manufacturing  and  handl¬ 
ing  machinery  is  of  the  most  up-to-date  type,  while  the  works 
throughout  are  modern  to  the  last  degree. 

Henry  Rohn,  a  prominent  fire  brick  manufacturer,  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  in  that  city  on  July  20  from  heart 
disease.  Mr.  Rohn’s  death  came  as  a  sudden  shock  to  his 
many  business  friends  and  acquaintances  throughout  the 
state,  as  prior  to  this  time  the  deceased  had  been  enjoying 
comparatively  good  health.  Mr.  Rohn  was  stricken  while 
visiting  the  home  of  his  son  at  Allentown,  and  death  followed 


almost  instantly.  He  was  seventy-five  years  old. 

Under  the  present  plans  for  the  establishing  of  brick 
plants  at  New  Hope,  N.  J.,  that  section  of  the  state  known 
as  the  Solebury  Valley  will  be  one  of  the  leading  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  in  the  Jersey  district.  The  latest  movement 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  brick  plant  at  New  Hope  has 
been  started  by  several  Philadelphians.  An  option  has  been 
secured  by  Henry  B.  Neeley,  of  this  city,  on  the  Charles  Bond 
farm  situated  directly  alongside  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 


pose. 

The  Lehigh  Brick  Company  recently  completed  the  work 
of  removing  its  plant  and  headquarters  from  Twenty-eighth 
and  Cambria  streets  to  its  newly  built  works  at  Twenty-ninth 
street  and  Lehigh  avenue,  this  city,  and  the  works  are  now  in 
full  operation.  The  new  works  are  composed  of  five  kilns, 
■while  considerable  new  machinery  was  installed  along  with 
the  former  equipment,  which  will  materially  extend  the  output 
capacity  of  the  company.  The  moving  of  the  plant  was  made 
necessary  by  an  order  of  the  local  authorities,  who  rendered  a 
decision  favoring  the  residents  of  that  section  of  the  city  in 
their  declaration  that  the  plant  was  a  nuisance  owing  to  the 
smoke  and  dust  emitted. 

Business  with  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Brick  Company  is  re¬ 
ported  as  continuing  along  seasonable  lines.  The  firm  re¬ 
cently  had  work  completed  on  an  additional  kiln,  while  the 
plant  generally  has  been  placed  in  first-class  shape. 

H.  Woodrow,  of  the  brick  firm  of  S.  B.  Dobbs,  in  reviewing 
local  building  brick  trade,  reports  that  within  the  past  week 
or  ten  days  the  local  market  has  undergone  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  demand.  This,  however,  is  thought  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  lull  following  the  passage  of  the 
former  active  demand.  The  firm  was  recently  awarded  the 
contract  for  800,000  face  brick  and  the  architectural  terra  cotta 
to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Bell  Telephone  building, 
at  Seventh  and  Arch  streets. 

The  Mack  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturer  of  vit¬ 
rified  paving  brick,  has  removed  its  headquarters  from  1115-19 
Fidelity  Trust  building  to  1008-1009-A  Lincoln  building,  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  South  Broad  street  and  Penn  Square. 
The  local  offices  are  the  home  of  the  company's  sales  depart¬ 
ment  and  are  under  the  charge  of  R.  T.  Hutchins. 

A.  QUAKER. 


ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA  COTTA— STANDARD 
CONSTRUCTION. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  National  Terra  Cotta  Society  for  a 
copy  of  a  beautiful  book  issued  under  the  above  title,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  use  of  terra  cotta  by  dis¬ 
seminating  accurate  and  dependable  information  on  proper 
methods  of  jointing  and  construction.  It  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  the  hands  of  every  enterprising  architect  in  America.  The 
book  contains  seventy  plates,  8%xll  inches,  showing  the  best 
methods  of  construction  wrhich  apply  to  this  the  best  building 
material  of  the  twentieth  century,  architectural  terra  cotta. 
The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  cloth  covers, 
with  leather  trimmings.  Price,  $5.00.  For  prospectus,  table 
of  contents,  etc.,  address  National  Terra  Cotta  Society,  Metro¬ 
politan  Building,  New  York  City. 


THE  BOSS  TEN  HOUR  BRICK  DRYER. 


An  interesting  booklet  has  been  received  from  the  John 
C.  Boss  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  which  tells  in  a  convincing 
w^ay  of  the  advantages  of  the  Boss  system  of  drying.  The 
book  contains  some  interesting  illustrations  showing  the  Boss 
dryer  being  operated  by  wTaste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  and  by 
exhaust  steam.  It  is  adapted  to  either  process.  The  dryer  is 
so  simple  that  it  might  wrell  be  called  the  common  sense  dry¬ 
er  and  is  surprisingly  economical  in  operation.  The  Boss 
Brick  Drying  catalogue  tells  all  about  it,  write  them  for  a 
copy. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Build  with  brick. 

*  *  * 

Building  operations  are  making  better  progress  as  the 
season  advances. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  troubles  with  legislation  to  “bust”  big  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  it  hurts  little  business. 

*  *  * 

With  the  biggest  wheat  crop  on  record  already  harvested 
and  well  in  hand,  the  agricultural  contingent  can  stand  a  few 
drouth  spots  in  other  crops  and  still  prosper. 

*  *  * 

It  is  county  fair  time,  and  every  man  interested  in  clay 
products  should  get  into  the  game  and  not  only  mingle  with 

the  crowd,  but  persistently  boost  the  game  of  clay  products. 

*  *  * 

Just  as  the  Mexican  muddle  is  beginning  to  clear  up  there 

are  war  clouds  arising  over  Europe  which  may  mean  depres¬ 
sion  in  certain  lines  of  industry,  especially  on  export  trade. 

*  *  * 

The  fire  brick  industry  has  been  growing  some,  so  much, 
in  fact,  that  it  bids  fair  to  be  in  the  running  soon  for  a  first 
rank  place.  It  is  an  item  now  in  clayworking  that  amounts 
to  more  than  twice  the  total  of  face  brick. 

*  *  * 

With  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year  there  should  be 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  clayworkers  throughout  the 
country  to  arouse  more  interest  in  the  subject  of  clayworking 
and  clay  products.  The  average  school  boy  learns  to  work 
lumber  with  tools,  and  he  might  just  as  well  learn  to  work 
and  use  clay  products. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
hold  its  second  annual  conference  at  Buffalo,  September  9,  10 
and  11.  Every  paving  brick  manufacturer  in  the  land  is  ex¬ 


pected  to  be  there,  accompanied  by  his  local  road  engineers 
and  highway  commissioners. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  not  merely  dog  days,  but  dog  of  war  days,  with  the 

war  dogs  of  Europe  gone  mad. 

* *  *  * 

The  pottery  dish  keeps  getting  bigger  every  year.  Last 
year  it  totaled  nearly  $38,000,000. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  remind  your  real  estate  men  that  there 
is  nothing  that  will  beat  brick-paved  streets  and  brick  houses 
to  add  value  to  a  new  town  addition. 

*  *  * 

The  mid-summer  meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic  So¬ 
ciety  occurs  at  Niagara  Falls  August  25,  26  and  27.  For  fur¬ 
ther  particulars,  see  announcement  on  a  preceding  page. 

*  *  * 

If  imitation  is  the  sincerest  of  flattery,  The  Clay-Worker 
should  feel  quite  proud,  for  our  contemporary  has  followed 
our  lead  in  the  “Build  with  Brick”  campaign  with  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  worthy  of  a  good  cause. 

And  now  that  the  Panama  canal  is  opened,  we  should  soon 
see  whether  or  not  it  is  to  have  any  serious  effect  upon  the 
development  of  coast-wise  trade  in  clay  products.  It  should 
make  it  good  for  those  who  are  so  located  as  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  form  of  transportation. 

*  *  * 

Some  business  will  suffer  serious  interruption  because  of 
the  war  in  Europe;  some  lines  of  trade  will  benefit  from  it, 
and  some  should  not  be  affected  at  all.  Building  operations 
and  clayworking  are  among  the  industries  which  should  feel 
but  little  effect  from  the  disturbance. 

*  *  * 

General  Sherman  was  right;  “War  is  hell,”  and  continental 
Europe  is  now  an  inferno.  The  war  now  raging  is  the  great¬ 
est  crime  in  the  world’s  history  and  is  utterly  unforgivable 
from  a  humanitarian  viewpoint.  Those  responsible  for  it 
should  be  pilloried  in  public  opinion  and  become  as  infamous 
as  Nero  or  any  other  bloodthirsty  criminal! 


AMERICAN  CLAYWORKERS  ABROAD. 


American  tourists  now  abroad  are  likely  to  have  trying 
experiences,  but  in  all  likelihood  they  will  surmount  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  and,  though  belated,  will  in  time  return  home  with 
a  much  higher  appreciation  of  the  “land  of  the  free”  than 
they  have  had  heretofore.  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  secretary  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  is  supposed 
to  be  somewhere  in  Sweden.  Albert  Salmen  and  wife,  of  New 
Orleans,  when  last  heard  from,  were  in  Switzerland.  Dwight 
Farnham,  of  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company,  Seat¬ 
tle,  and  his  wife  sailed  for  England  the  latter  part  of  July,  but 
whether  he  reached  there  before  the  declaration  of  war  is  un¬ 
certain.  Doubtless  other  well-known  clayworkers  are  among 
the  marooned;  and,  while  each  and  all  of  them  will  probably 
suffer  many  inconveniences,  they  will  in  all  likelihood  ulti¬ 
mately  reach  home  pronounced  advocates  of  universal  peace. 
“We  should  worry!” 


WAR  CLOUDS. 


The  persistence  with  which  war  clouds  hang  over  the 
world  and  the  feverish  turmoil  of  preparation  with  enor¬ 
mously  heavy  expense  involved  in  it  is  quite  a  bad  reflection 
upon  our  boasted  civilization  in  this  age  and  on  our  professed 
Christianity.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  now  the 
idea  has  been  held  forth  that  the  world  is  too  intelligent,  if 
not  too  religious,  to  indulge  in  war.  Yet,  since  that  we  have 
had  war,  and  at  this  writing  there  are  enough  war  clouds 
hanging  over  the  world  to  impress  one  that  the  spirit  of  com¬ 
bat  is  so  inherently  a  part  of  the  human  make-up  that  there 
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is  no  getting  it  out,  at  least,  not  through  any  of  the  accepted 
form  of  religion  and  civilization.  Maybe,  some  day,  some 
way  we  will  get  the  right  kind  of  light  on  the  subject  and 
come  to  realize  the  futility  as  well  as  the  savagery  of  war¬ 
fare,  until  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  natural  ex¬ 
istence.  Policing  we  must  have,  and  perhaps  will  always 
need,  but  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  good,  logical  argu¬ 
ment  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  bloody  wars  between 
nations  of  the  earth  in  this  age  of  enlightenment. 

[  I  - 

THE  DEALER  IN  BRICK. 

_ 

(The  resident  dealer  is  a  growing  factor  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness,  especially  in  the  handling  of  face  brick.  He  is  the  man 
on  the  job,  in  a  position  to  know  what  projects  are  under 
way  and  when  decisions  are  to  be  made  as  to  the  kinds  of 
brick  to  be  used,  and  with  the  development  of  distinctive 
lines  in  face  brick  is  becoming  a  much  more  important  factor 
in  the  selling  game  than  in  the  past.  Sometimes  the  dealer 
is  a  special  representative  of  a  line  of  brick  and  clay  products. 
At  other  times  he  is  a  general  retail  dealer  in  building  mate¬ 
rial,  and  in  either  case  when  handling  face  brick  he  can  and 
should  likewise  handle  all  other  clay  products  that  may  be 
used  in  his  community.  One  phase  of  this  work  that,  per¬ 
haps,  has  not  had  as  much  attention  as  it  might  is  that  of  the 
dealer  handling  and  pushing  paving  brick.  The  wood  block 
people  are  taking  up  with  the  idea  that  the  resident  retail 
dealer  should  be  in  a  position  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
paving  projects  than  anyone  else  and  should  be  able  to  pro¬ 
mote  interest  in  paving  material  and  to  act  as  agent  for  the 
product.  The  same  theory  ought  to  hold  good  in  the  matter 
of  brick,  and  with  the  growth  of  the  resident  dealer  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  selling  and  distribution  of  brick,  every  phase  of 
the  business  should  be  studied  and  experimented  with.  The 
chances  are  that  the  right  kind  of  a  resident  retailer  can  help 
the  game  of  brick  street  paving  and  road  paving  along  con¬ 
siderably  and  thus  benefit  himself  and  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  as  well  as  do  a  good  turn  for  his  community. 


With  all  Europe  flying  at  each  other  as  they  are  now,  it 
is  pertinent  to  ask  what  the  effect  will  be  upon  business.  At 
the  beginning,  more  or  less  injurious,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  business  in  which  a  firm  or  individual  be  en¬ 
gaged,  but  ultimately  it  must  work  out  for  improvement  in  the 
export  trade. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  area  most  seriously  affected  purchas¬ 
ing  power  will  be  greatly  reduced  or  wholly  annihilated,  but 
the  theater  of  war  does  not  contain  all  purchasers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Indeed,  it  contains  only  a  relatively  small  part  of 
them.  It  is  not  likely  that  England  will  be  involved.  Scan¬ 
dinavia  will  scarcely  be  troubled.  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
not  been  mentioned.  All  of  South  America,  all  Africa,  all 
Asia,  excepting  that  portion  dominated  by  Russia,  and  so  on, 
will  scarcely  be  disturbed  by  the  war.  Very  many  who  buy 
goods  from  somewhere  will  never  hear  of  it.  To  most  others 
it  will  be  an  upheaval  which  will  be  too  remote  to  attract 
more  than  passing  interest. 

German  and  French  potters  have  been  called  to  the  colors. 
The  factories  where  these  men  have  worked  must  either 
close  or  their  output  will  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  surely  no 
affair  of  American  potters  that  they  should  exhibit  a  philan¬ 
thropic  spirit  and  refuse  to  sell  goods  in  the  markets  these 
manufacturers  have  deliberately  abandoned  to  settle  some 
real  or  fancied  grievance  by  a  resort  to  the  destruction  of 
war.  It  is  for  the  American  potters  to  go  after  the  markets 
thus  thrown  away  and  see  that  they  are  supplied  with  the 
character  and  variety  of  goods  they  want. 

Heretofore  American  potters  have  worked  principally  for 
their  home  market.  Indeed,  it  has  taken  substantially  their 
entire  output  to  satisfy  that  demand  without  any  necessity 
of  faring  forth  to  seek  world  markets.  But  now  an  opportun¬ 


ity  has  come  when  the  pressure  of  competition  has  been  sud¬ 
denly  reduced,  or  entirely  swept  away,  not  by  the  efforts  of 
the  American  potters  and  with  great  expense,  but  by  the  com¬ 
petitors  themselves.  The  time  for  expansion  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  here. 

The  lugubrious  cries  about  lack  of  ships  and  other  things 
of  that  kind  should  not  influence  the  manufacturer  at  all.  If 
he  goes  out  and  gets  his  orders,  enterprising  men  will  supply 
the  ships.  Profitable  business  induces  the  investment  of  capi¬ 
tal  in  anything,  and  apparently  the  foreign  trade  offers  many 
profitable  opportunities  just  now.  And  maybe  out  of  it  will 
grow  a  merchant  marine  adequate  to  handle  American  com¬ 
merce. 

Manufacturers  and  investors  need  not  feel  the  least  hesi¬ 
tation  or  delicacy  about  pushing  into  the  abandoned  markets 
wherever  they  can  be  found.  All  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
conflict  are  of  age.  Their  rulers,  even  though  they  may  re¬ 
sent  the  way  the  people  have  been  curtailing  the  powers  of 
royalty,  are  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  know  what  the  effect 
will  be.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  embroglio  have  a  right 
to  pick  up  what  has  been  so  foolishly  thrown  aside.  Com¬ 
merce,  not  arms,  is  the  real  ruler  of  the  woi’ld;  but  age-long 
race  hatred,  adroitly  fostered  by  cunning  rulers  and  a  ruth¬ 
less  aristocracy,  has  finally  developed  a  cataclysm  which  will 
shift  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  so  change  it  that  it 
will  be  unrecognizable.  Meanwhile,  the  trade  built  up  with 
so  much  labor  is  destroyed,  and  the  much-feared  “Republic  of 
the  West”  is  in  position  to  reap  the  benefits. 

Wherever  clay  products  of  any  sort  have  had  to  compete 
with  those  made  in  either  of  the  belligerent  countries  they 
virtually  have  the  field  to  themselves.  The  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  is  obvious.  We  may,  and  do,  deplore  what  seems  to  all 
Americans  a  senseless  conflict  and  a  needless  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  but  this  regret  need  not,  and  should  not, 
prevent  our  profiting  by  the  folly  of  our  erstwhile  competi¬ 
tors  in  numerous  lines  of  manufacture. 


WHY  NOT  BRICK? 


Down  in  our  own  neighbor  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  there  was 
quite  a  spectacular  fire  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  a  part  of  the  Bourbon  Stock  Yards.  A  headline  in 
the  papers  the  next  day  read:  “Concrete  to  succeed  wooden 
cattle  pens.”  The  story  of  the  fire  went  on  to  explain  that  it 
was  proposed  by  the  owners  to  rebuild  the  burned-over  sec¬ 
tion  with  fire-proofing  material,  so  that  it  would  not  burn 
down  again,  and  that  concrete  and  steel  would  be  used.  This 
is  evidence  of  the  good  effect  of  exploitation — and  it  might 
just  as  well  have  been  brick.  Here  is  an  instance  where 
enough  “Build  with  Brick”  slogans  should  have  served  to 
produce  a  good  effect;  and,  if  they  had  been  displayed  per¬ 
sistently  and  conspicuously  enough,  the  headline  in  this  case 
might  as  well  have  read:  “Will  Build  with  Brick.”  There 
is  more  than  a  hint  in  this  incident.  There  is  a  good  lesson 
that  may  well  be  taken  home  by  the  trade  the  country  over. 


ROAD  PAVING  PROSPECTS. 


There  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
some  interesting  data  that  should  have  direct  bearing  upon 
road  and  paving  prospects.  The  data  in  question  have  to  do 
with  national  and  state  debts.  The  figures  show  that  the 
national  debt  on  June  30,  1913,  was  $10.59  per  capita,  while 
in  contrast  to  this  the  average  per  capita  state  debt  for 
forty-eight  states  amounted  to  only  $3.05.  The  interesting 
fact  in  this  connection  is  that,  aside  from  two  or  three  states 
where  the  debt  runs  unusually  heavy,  the  majority  of  states 
are  in  a  position  that  they  may  well  increase  their  indebted¬ 
ness  to  assist  in  building  brick-paved  highways.  The  figures 
of  this  report  show  that  Arizona  and  Massachusetts  are  the 
only  states  where  the  state  debt  is  higher  per  capita  than  the 
national  debt.  In  a  few  other  states  the  state  debt  is  more 
than  one-half  the  national  debt.  For  example,  New  York  has 
a  state  debt  of  $9.05  per  capita,  due  largely  to  the  cost  of  the 
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Erie  canal.  On  the  other  hand,  some  states  show  a  very  low 
debt.  In  Oregon,  the  per  capita  debt  is  only  4  cents;  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  14  cents;  New  Jersey,  24  cents;  in  Pennsylvania  there  is 
none,  since  in  that  state  the  sinking  fund  assets  exceed  the 
total  debt.  This  means  that  many  of  the  states  are  in  excel¬ 
lent  position  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  roadways,  to  build  brick-paved  roadways  and  have 
something  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Conditions  of  this 
kind  should  make  a  favorable  opportunity  for  promoting 
brick-paved  roadways,  especially  in  those  states  where  the 
capita  debt  is  comparatively  low. 


UNI-TROL  DRYERS  VERY  SUCCESSFUL. 


The  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Company,  of  Chicago,  are 
meeting  with  wonderful  success  with  their  new  dryer,  the 
“Uni-Trol.”  Many  of  the  clayworkers  and  engineers  who  have 
seen  it  in  operation  pronounce  it  the  most  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  dryer  for  the  drying  of  clay  products  that  has 
been  put  on  the  market  in  many  years.  It  embodies  every 
feature  for  successful  drying  and  is  particularly  adapted  for 
the  absolutely  successful  drying  of  tender  clays.  The  United 
States  Government  issued  a  patent  to  Mr.  Rodgers  last  month 
covering  every  feature  of  this  dryer.  The  Alton  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Alton,  Ill.,  is  installing  this  new  “Uni-Trol”  dryer 
at  their  new  St.  Louis  plant,  and  the  Bessemer  Limestone 
Company,  which  is  building  one  of  the  largest  paving  brick 
plants  in  the  world  at  Bessemer,  Pa.,  adopted  this  dryer  for 
their  new  plant  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  merits. 


THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY  RECEIVERSHIP. 


Readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  will  no  doubt  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  The  reason  for  the  action  is  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Brannock,  the  receiver, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  active  heads  of  the  concern  for  a 
number  of  years  past.  The  trade  generally  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  business  of  the  firm  will  be  carried  on  as 
heretofore,  the  receivership  being  a  temporary  expedient  to 
protect  it  against  snap  judgment  during  its  period  of  financial 
stringency. 

Office  Of 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  Aug.  10,  1914. 
Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Realizing  that  you  are  no  doubt  interested  in  the  condition 
of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  and  the  causes  of  a  receiver  being 
appointed,  will  say  that  it  was  brought  about  by  inability 
to  raise  funds  on  pressing  obligations  caused  by  the  critical 
financial  situation  at  present.  The  receivership  is  a  friendly 
one  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  one  will  lose  any  money;  in  fact, 
we  feel  safe  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  every  creditor  of 
the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.  will  get  every  dollar  owing  to  them. 

We  are  at  the  present  time  appraising  the  property,  taking 
inventory,  etc.,  but  as  the  books  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 
stand  at  the  close  of  business  August  5,  we  will  say  that  the 
total  liabilities  are  not  in  excess  of  37%  per  cent,  of  the 
assets.  As  soon  as  the  appraisers  finish  their  work,  particu¬ 
lars  will  be  furnished  you.  We  hope  you  will  join  with  us 
and  do  all  you  can  to  assist  us  in  coming  to  the  front  and 
thus  saving  every  one. 

We  thank  you  for  courtesies  in  the  past  and  beg  to  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  BRANNOCK,  Receiver. 


RICKETSON  REASONING. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  leaflet  received  from 
the  Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Works,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which 
tells  of  the  merits  of  Ricketson’s  mortar  colors,  with  which 
every  briekmaker  in  the  land  ought  to  be  familiar.  A  copy  of 
the  leaflet  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  PAGE  197. 


“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson-Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  209.] 


PITY,  GOD,  O  GIVE  US  PEACE! 


By  Charles  J.  M’Guirk. 


The  world’s  a-tremble  with  the  tread 
Of  millions  of  her  fighting  men, 

The  bodies  of  the  shriveled  dead 
Pass  into  common  clay  again. 

And  at  their  doors  the  women  stand 
With  starving  babes  at  shrunken  breast, 

And  wail  their  mourning  of  the  band 
That  perished  in  the  god’s  quest. 

O  God,  Thy  people  cry  to  Thee, 

Who  know’st  all  the  fruits  of  war. 

Wilt  Thou  not  hear?  Wilt  thou  not  see? 
Or  is  there  punishment  in  store? 

Lord  God,  Thy  splendor  shines  again 
Magnificent  with  earth’s  surcease; 

Grant  mercy  on  Thy  children  then, 

And  pity,  God,  O  give  us  Peace! 


FHE:  t/'—WO 

Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Much  the  Best  Clayworking  Machinery. 
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N  CLAY  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


American  No.  292 
Repress. 

Here’s  the  newest 
repress,  but  it  has  an 
old  reputation  for 
quality.  Note  the 
strong  frame,  the 
ample  gears,  the 
bearings.  Nothing 
to  get  out  of  order. 
All  it  asks  is  oil  and 
work.  Get  the  full 
description. 


American  D-3  Model 
Dry  Press. 

High-class  con¬ 
struction  and  high- 
grade  material  and 
workmanship  com¬ 
bine  to  make  this 
press  a  complete  and 
lasting  satisfaction. 
Ample  steel  shafting. 
Friction  rollers, 
bronze  bushed. 
Gears  ample  and  of 
steel.  Bearings 
large.  Get  full  de¬ 
tails. 


American  No.  292  Repress 

No.  233  American  Auger 
Machine. 

One  of  our  new  line  of 
auger  machines.  Every 
user  pleased,  with  no  ex¬ 
ceptions.  They  can’t  help 
but  praise  it.  because  the 


American  D-3  Model  Dry  Press. 

real  quality  is  there.  Get 
description.  Built  on  high¬ 
est  quality,  modern  lines. 
Lubrication  perfect.  Gear¬ 
ing  ample.  Long,  large 
bearings.  Steel  shafting. 
One  piece  gear  frame. 


233  American  Auger 

American  9-Ft. 
Dry  Pan. 

Rigid,  strong, 
durablet  Joints 
planed,  bolt  holes 
drilled.  Our  excel¬ 
lent  step.  Ample 
shafting.  Clutch 
pulley.  A  pan  which 
will  deliver  a  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  at 
the  least  possible 
price.  Over  a  thou¬ 
sand  American  Clay 
Pans  in  use. 


Machine. 

American  Mold 
Sander. 

For  making  good 
Quality  brick  prop¬ 
erly  sanded  molds 
are  essential.  This 
American  Sander 
does  away  with  the 
uncertainty  and  in¬ 
efficiency  of  other 
methods.  Keeps  the 
sand  clean  and  dry. 
Is  simple  and  auto¬ 
matic.  Well  built, 
too. 


American  Mold  Sander. 


American  9-Ft.  Dry  Pan. 


American  Steam  Shovel. 

Built  for  Clay  Pit.  None  bet¬ 
ter.  Simple.  Easily  operated. 


American  Steam  Shovel. 


Get  new  catalog.  Will  reduce 
cost  of  clay  to  minimum.  Price 
on  request.  Prompt  delivery. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


We  Build  Every  Machine  and  Appliance  Needed  in  the  Clay  Trade. 
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J THE: 


J.  Nevin  Huber  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  the  Salina 
Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Salina,  Pa. 

The  Alto  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  was  recently 
incorporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock. 

F.  B.  Davidheiser,  of  Stowe,  Pa.,  writes  that  he  is  in  the 
market  for  some  clay  cars,  turn-tables,  switches  and  frogs. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  has  been 
making  a  silo  block  this  year  that  is  especially  satisfactory 
and  durable. 

The  Keystone  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Wyoming,  Pa., 
has  been  incorporated  and  will  begin  the  construction  of  a 
plant  in  the  very  near  future. 

For  the  second  time  within  a  few  weeks  the  plant  of 
Dalton  Brothers,  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  suffered  a  slight  loss  by 
fire,  which  originated  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  kilns.  The 
loss  was  estimated  at  less  than  $500. 

The  Kittanning  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
recently  purchased  a  400-acre  tract  of  land  near  Ford  City, 
Pa.,  on  which  they  will  erect  another  clay  plant.  Work  on 
the  new  plant  is  to  be  started  at  once. 

Thomas  Logan  has  brought  suit  against  the  Sharon  Clay 
Products  Company,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  for  $15,000  for  injuries 
sustained  to  one  of  his  hands,  which  was  mangled  in  a  brick 
machine  while  at  work  at  the  company’s  plant. 

The  Cleveland  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
Okla.,  advises  us  that  business  has  been  good  with  them. 
Their  present  daily  capacity  is  125,000  brick  per  day,  and  they 
have  in  contemplation  the  erection  of  a  continuous  kiln. 

The  Salina  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  of  Salina,  Kansas,  recently 
booked  a  contract  for  twenty  carloads  of  brick  for  the  post 
office  and  federal  building  at  McPherson,  Kansas.  Salina 
brick  were  also  used  in  the  post  office  buildings  at  Abilene, 
Beloit  and  Concordia,  Kansas. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Brick  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  has 
been  reorganized,  and  is  spending  about  $20,000  in  improving 
the  plant,  increasing  the  capacity  almost  three-fold.  M.  J. 
Isler  is  president  of  the  company;  W.  D.  Moore,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  G.  G.  Everhard,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Grand  Island  Brick  Company  has  recently  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  with  $15,000  capital  stock. 
The  new  concern  will  take  over  the  brick  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  Hansen  Products  Company  and  put  the  business 
oh  a  paying  basis.  W.  J.  Heflin,  M.  T.  Garlow,  R.  M.  Geer 
and  C.  A.  Prince  are  interested. 

George  Crain,  proprietor  of  the  Beansville  Brick  and  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  Beansville,  Ontario,  Can.,  writes  that  he  is 
now  turning  out  60,000  pressed  brick  per  day,  but  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  he  will  install  another 
Boyd  press  and  a  stiff  mud  outfit  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
30,000  brick  per  day. 

Alex  A.  Watson,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Paul  Industrial 
School,  at  Lawrenceville,  Va.,  writes  that  they  are  operating 
a  common  brick  plant  at  the  school,  turning  out  10,000  brick 
per  day  on  a  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons  machine.  The  plant  will 
probably  be  rebuilt  before  long,  when  they  expect  to  install 
a  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company  dryer. 

E.  B.  Bradford,  manager  of  the  Elmira  Brick  Company, 
Elmira,  Ore.,  manufacturers  of  both  brick  and  drain  tile, 
writes  that  they  will  probably  overhaul  their  drain  tile  de¬ 
partment  this  fall  and  install  a  new  drain  tile  machine.  They 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  man  who  has  some  money 
to  invest  in  a  good  paying  plant,  as  they  need  more  working 
capital. 

Lucas  &  Cook,  brick  manufacturers  at  Eugene,  Ore.,  are 
now  turning  out  30,000  stiff  mud  brick  per  day.  They  con¬ 
template  overhauling  or  rebuilding  their  present  plant,  with 
a  view  of  increasing  their  capacity,  and  so  may  be  in  the 
market  for  brick  and  tile  machine,  pug  mill  and  crusher,  and 
new  down-draft  kilns.  They  are  thrifty  brickmakers,  however, 
and  want  to  dispose  of  their  present  equipment,  all  of  which 

is  in  good  order.  Parties  looking  for  good  second-hand  ma- 
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chinery  will  do  well  to  get  in  communication  with  Messrs. 
Lucas  and  Smith. 

The  Holton  Brick  Company,  of  Holton,  Mich.,  has  been 
purchased  by  P.  O.  Lind,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  plant  of  the  Utica  Fire  and  Clay  Company,  at  Utica, 
Ill.,  has  been  purchased  by  George  and  Ernest  Gleim,  who  will 
at  once  put  the  plant  in  operation. 

The  Vandaveer  Clay  Products  Company,  Houston,  Texas, 
filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  July  30.  The  assets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  placed  at  $80,000  and  the  liabilities  at  $25,747. 

J.  Fred  Christman  was  recently  appointed  receiver  for 
the  South  Bend  Brick  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  has  furnished  bond  in  the  sum  of  $4,000  and  assumed 
management  of  the  company. 

The  Minnesota  Brick  &  Tile  Company  has  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  at  Red  Wing,  Minn.  The  company  is  capital¬ 
ized  at  $125,000,  and  will  take  over  the  property  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Barr  Clay  Products  Company. 

Bert  Hart,  brick  manufacturer  of  Wrenshall,  Minn.,  was 
so  badly  injured  when  a  steam  shovel  in  the  clay  bank  at 
the  Hart  plant  blew  up,  that  he  died  soon  after.  A  heavy 
section  of  the  machinery  pinned  Mr.  Hart  to  the  ground  and 
he  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  steam. 

Uriah  F.  Washburn,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  died  at  the  Bergen  hospital  recently  of  blood  poisoning, 
following  an  operation.  He  and  his  brother  Lewis  were  part¬ 
ners  in  the  brick  business  established  by  their  father  many 
years  ago.  A  wife  and  two  daughters  survive. 

W.  H.  Bushell,  proprietor  of  the  David  City  Steam  Brick 
Works,  David  City,  Neb.,  writes  that  he  has  retired  from  the 
brick  business,  owing  to  ill  health,  and  has  sold  his  plant  to 
Henry  Ohlsen,  Loup  City,  Neb.,  who  will  operate  the  David 
City  plant  in  the  future.  Mr.  Bushell  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
brick  manufacturers  of  Nebraska. 

The  plant  of  the  James  Lowrie  Brick  Company,  at  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  was  damaged  by  fire  August  8,  the  engine  house, 
boiler  house,  and  brick  sheds  being  burned  to  the  ground,  en¬ 
tailing  a  loss  of  $5,000.  The  company  suffered  a  $500  loss 
just  a  few  days  previous  to  the  last  fire,  and  it  is  supposed 
both  fires  were  due  to  incendiarism. 

Foster  &  Southwick,  Inc.,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
clay  products  and  building  materials,  has  been  incorporated 
for  $25,000  and  will  begin  business  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  directors  of  the  company  are  Lloyd  I. 
Foster,  of  Binghamton;  Ernest  L.  Southwich,  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  and  Cora  L.  Foster,  of  Bradford,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Mayhugh,  of  Bay  View,  Wash.,  writes  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  of  the  Farmers  Brick  and  Tile  Company  at 
that  place  some  time  since  and  has  overhauled  it,  putting  in 
an  artificial  hot  air  dryer.  The  plant  is  now  running  full 
time,  and  Mr.  Mayhugh  is  evidently  looking  about  for  “new 
worlds  to  conquer.”  At  least,  he  announces  that  he  may 
build  another  plant  in  the  near  future. 

Fire  which  caused  damage  amounting  to  about  $4,000, 
broke  out  at  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  company’s  No.  1 
yard,  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  August  5,  and  for  a  time  threatened 
the  plant  with  destruction.  Through  the  active  work  of  the 
employes  the  flames  were  confined  to  the  dryer  and  further 
damage  averted.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown  but  it 
was  discovered  in  the  roof  of  the  dryer  after  it  had  gained 
good  headway. 

The  Chestnut  Ridge  White  Brick  Company,  New  York 
City,  announces  that  they  have  outgrown  the  offices  at  121 
West  Forty-second  street,  where  they  have  been  located  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  and  have  taken  a  five  year’s  lease  on 
largr  quarters  in  the  Keen  building,  located  at  7,  9  and  11 
West  Forty-fifth  street,  at  Fifth  avenue.  They  expected  to 
be  settled  in  their  new  home  by  the  middle  of  August. 

The  Salisbury  Brick  Company  started  up  its  new  plant  at 
Salisbury,  Md.,  recently  with  everything  working  in  fine  shape. 
Some  months  ago  this  plant  was  burned  out.  It  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  with  modern  equipment  throughout  and  the  old 
steam  power  has  been  discarded.  The  machinery  is  now  all 
driven  with  electricity,  and  the  concern  is  better  equiped  than 
ever  before  to  turn  out  a  large  production  of  bricks.  The  two 
plants  of  the  Salisbury  Brick  Company,  one  at  Salisbury,  and 
one  at  Delmar,  are  both  equipped  with  electricity.  The  clay 
is  dug  with  an  electric  digger,  the  bricks  made  by  electricity, 
hauled  to  the  kilns  by  electrically  driven  conveyors  and 
handled  throughout  with  electrically  driven  machinery.  Mr. 

(Continued  on  page  196.) 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLIPPINGS— Continued. 


Thomas  H.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  company,  is  much 
pleased  with  the  equipment  at  both  yards. 

The  Beauford  Brick  Company,  of  Blounts  Creek,  N.  C., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock  by  W.  B. 
Rodman  and  others. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  erection  of  the  plant  of 
the  newly  organized  Rose  Clay  Products  Company,  near  Deni¬ 
son,  Ohio. 

The  International  Brick  Company,  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  has 
been  organized,  with  $200,000  capital  stock.  The  incorpo¬ 
rators  are  Wm.  Bowen,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  R.  Preece,  of 
Oak  Park,  Ill.,  and  Wm.  Dobson,  of  Indianapolis,  all  officers 
of  the  International  Bricklayers’  Union. 

Ro:  L.  Gardner,  proprietor  of  the  Radford  Brick  Works, 
Radford,  Va.,  writes  that  his  numerous  duties,  including  that 
of  judge  of  the  Corporation  Court  at  Radford,  takes  up  so 
much  of  his  time  that  he  is  unable  to  give  his  brick  plant  the 
attention  it  deserves,  and  he  is  therefore  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  will  buy  a  half  interest  in  the  concern. 
Interested  parties  should  address  Judge  Gardner  direct. 

W.  R.  Fuller,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  sales  agent 
for  Florida  of  the  Bibb  Brick  Company  and  Bibb  Sewer  Pipe 
Company,  of  Macon,  Ga.  The  annual  capacity  of  the  Bibb 
Brick  Company  is  sixty  million  brick,  and  a  large  per  cent,  of 
its  output  is  marketed  in  the  state  of  Florida.  From  this  date 
Mr.  Fuller  will  distribute  its  entire  output  for  the  state  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Fuller  will  also  distribute  the  output  of  the  Bibb 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  the  same  as  he  has  been  doing. 

C.  M.  B.  Weaver,  manager  of  the  Holston  Tile  Company, 
McCloud,  Tenn.,  writes  that  he  has  had  a  very  good  season, 
the  demand  for  drain  tile  being  very  good  in  that  section.  He 
is  now  making  drain  tile  exclusively  on  a  Brewer  tile  ma¬ 
chine,  but  is  contemplating  going  into  the  brick  business  and 
so  will  be  in  the  market  for  brick  machinery  and  down-draft 
kilns.  Their  clay  takes  a  very  high  heat  to  burn,  and  a 
burner  who  understands  the  burning  of  clays  at  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  would  probably  find  a  permanent  berth  by  com¬ 
municating  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

The  Rathun-Mix  Company,  El  Paso,  Texas,  dealers  in 
builders’  supplies  and  materials,  advise  us  that  they,  as  ex¬ 
clusive  sales  agents  for  the  Western  Clay  and  Gypsum  Pro¬ 
ducts  Co.,  of  Ancho,  N.  Mex.,  they  recently  booked  an  order 
for  all  the  building  brick,  hollow  building  tile,  fire  brick  and 
fire  clay  on  the  new  plant  of  the  International  Smelting 
Company  at  Miami,  Ariz.  If  the  order  should  all  be  shipped 
at  one  time,  it  would  take  seven  solid  double  header  freight 
trains  to  haul  it,  assuming  that  each  car  contained  100,000 
pounds,  and  there  were  twenty-two  cars  to  the  train.  The 
delivery  of  the  order  is  to  be  completed  September  15. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  Southern  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  stating  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  interested  in 
a  number  of  other  lines  and  so  is  not  able  to  give  the  brick 
business  the  attention  it  requires,  he  desires  to  sell  his  plant, 
which  is  located  in  a  growing  town  on  the  Southern  railway. 
The  plant  is  now  running  to  full  capacity,  turning  out  40,000 
brick  per  day  on  a  Chambers  end-cut  machine.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  equipment  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  fifty 
acres  of  fine  clay  land  goes  with  the  plant.  Any  one  inter¬ 


ested  in  purchasing  a  good  plant  at  reasonable  figures  should 
investigate  this  proposition.  Address  C.  B.  C.,  care  this  office. 

Charles  J.  Haden,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  at  the  head  of  a  com¬ 
pany  that  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Rockmart,  Ga. 

The  Alberta  Clay  Products  Company  contemplates  making 
extensive  improvements  at  its  plant  at  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta, 
Canada. 

The  plant  of  the  Ithaca  Brick  Company  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
was  badly  damaged  by  fire  Friday,  July  24.  I.  K.  Bernstein, 
the  owner  of  the  plant,  estimates  his  loss  at  $7,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Heinisch  Brick  Company,  at  East  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  was  badly  damaged  by  a  fire  which  started  in 
the  kiln  sheds.  The  efforts  of  the  volunteer  fire  force,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  employes  of  the  company,  saved  the  entire  plant 
from  destruction. 

The  plant  of  the  Port  Dover  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Port 
Dover,  Ont.,  Canada,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  July  12,  will 
be  rebuilt  at  once  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  W.  McDonald, 
the  manager,  will  have  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  new 
factory. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company  and  the  Denison 
Tile  Company,  both  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  seemed  imbued  with  the 
proper  state  pride,  and  have  donated  the  necessary  face  brick 
and  tile  for  the  Indiana  state  building  for  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco.  The  pottery  decorations  for  the 
building  will  be  supplied  by  the  Great  Western  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Kokomo,  Ind. 

The  Murphy  Brick  Company,  St.  Matthews,  S.  C.,  advises 
us  that  they  have  in  mind  the  addition  of  a  tilemaking  equip¬ 
ment,  which  they  will  operate  in  connection  with  their  J.  C. 
Steele  &  Sons  brick  machine,  and  will  probably  build  some 
new  down-draft  kilns.  They  expect  to  be  in  the  market  for 
some  six,  eight,  ten  and  twelve-inch  Gandy  belting  and  three- 
fourth-yard  clay  cars,  switches,  etc.  When  the  new  kilns  are 
built,  they  will  be  in  need  of  a  good  burner.  They  also  have 
for  sale  a  15-h.p.  engine  and  20-h.p.  boiler  in  good  condition. 

A  spectacular  fire,  in  which  sixty  horses  and  mules  per¬ 
ished,  destroyed  the  stables  of  the  Progress  Press  Brick  and 
Machine  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  24.  The  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $40,000,  which  Secretary  Beckmann  announced 
was  fully  covered  by  insurance.  Nine  setter  and  pointer  dogs, 
valued  at  several  hundred  dollars,  belonging  to  Jacob  Stocke, 
president  of  the  Progress  Company,  were  in  a  kennel  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  stables.  Someone  opened  the  doors  of  the  kennel  and 
the  dogs  escaped  unharmed.  Desperate  efforts  were  made  to 
save  the  horses  and  mules,  and  a  few  were  rescued,  but  the 
majority  of  them  broke  away  and  rushed  back  into  the  flames. 


PULSOMETERS 

consume  no  more  steam  than  a  duplex  pump  and  have  no 
cylinders,  pistons,  or  sliding  valves,  therefore  they  can 
handle  water  containing  up  to  40%  sand  or  solid  matter 
and  require  no  lubrication  nor  foundation.  Over  26,000 
in  use.  Ask  for  Qur  50  page  catalog. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

14  Battery  Place  New  YorR 


Hr.  Brickmaker: 

Your  brick  can  be  dried  in  TEN  HOURS, 
without  cracking  or  checking,  at  NO  EX¬ 
PENSE  FOR  FUEE. 

Air  and  sunshine  won’t  do  it,  nor  will  any 
artificial  dryer  do  it  except  the  BOSS  TEN- 
HOUR  UNIT-CONTROU  DRYER. 


The  Boss  Ten-Hour  Unit-Control  Waste  Heat  Dryer. 


Elkhart,  Indiana 


NO  CLAY  TOO  TENDER. 

Ask  us  to  show  you  how  we  do  it. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  FROM  NORTHWESTERN 

OHIO. 


USINESS  GENERALLY  in  Ohio  cities  has 
been  good  throughout  the  season.  The 
building  business  has  been  extremely  ac¬ 
tive  and  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
building  under  way  in  Toledo.  During 
the  past  two  years  thousands  of  new 
homes  have  been  erected  in  Toledo  and 
brick  has  been  a  big  factor  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  all  of  them.  The  brick  houses  have  increased 
noticeably  as  have  also  the  terra  cotta  and  plaster  houses. 
The  use  of  brick  is  large  on  the  frame  houses  constructed. 
Every  frame  house  erected  in  Toledo  during  the  past  two 
years  has  had  a  brick  foundation  and  many  have  brick  porch 
columns  as  well.  The  use  of  brick  for  built  up  verandas  and 
porch  columns  has  grown  at  a  remarkable  rate  and  is  a  notice¬ 
able  feature  of  Toledo  home  architecture.  Strangers  notice 
this  feature  immediately.  The  building  continues  quite  as 
active  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  seasons  and  many  more 
new  homes  will  be  erected  before  the  winter  catches  us  and 
this  is  also  true  of  investment  buildings  and  business  struc¬ 
tures.  A  well  informed  and  reliable  real  estate  man  recently 
made  the  statement  that  within  two  years  at  the  rate  the  city 
is  now  growing  there  will  be  no  vacant  lots,  no  building  space 
in  the  city  except  in  the  outlying  suburbs.  The  brick  con¬ 
cerns  here  are  all  active  working  at  full  capacity  and  prices 
are  holding  firm.  There  is  a  fair  demand  outside  of  the  city 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  paving  brick.  The  paving  brick 
industry  is  growing  rapidly  with  the  awakened  interest  in 
the  good  roads  question  and  it  is  a  promising  feature  that 
the  country  roads  in  many  places  are  being  paved  with  brick. 
A  few  years  ago  this  was  a  novelty  but  people  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  realize  the  value  of  a  permanent  good  road, 
hence  the  growing  use  of  brick  for  this  purpose.  According  to 
published  statistics,  Ohio  last  year  produced  43  per  cent,  of 
the  total  pottery  output  of  the  United  States.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  a  new  high  record  will  be  established  in  the 
state  this  year.  All  potteries  are  running  full  time  and  are 
behind  in  their  orders  and  the  same  thing  in  modified  degree 
may  be  said  of  the  brick  plants. 

The  Robinson  Clay  Pottery  Co.,  located  on  South  Main 
street,  Akron,  O.,  suffered  a  heavy  fire  loss  recently  when  the 
warehouse  burned,  entailing  a  loss  of  $35,000. 

Ross  township,  Wood  county,  is  to  have  a  brick  road  which 
will  be  twenty  feet  wide  and  extend  from  the  Lusac  county 
line  to  the  Perrysburg  line  through  Rossford.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $47,301.87.  Half  of  the  cost  of  the  road  will  be  paid 
by  the  state  and  half  by  Ross  townships.  Bids  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  office  of  the  state  highway  commissioner  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  August  4. 

The  Roberts’  Toledo  Auto  Co.,  is  erecting  a  $60,000  garage 
on  Adams  and  Thirteenth  street,  Toledo.  The  structure  will 
be”three  stories  in  height  and  will  be  of  fireproof  construction. 


Gray  pressed  brick  and  white  glazed  terra  cotta  wrill  be  used. 
The  general  contract  was  awarded  to  Frank  R.  Stahl  and  the 
building  is  to  be  finished  within  four  months. 

The  Hinde  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Sandusky,  O.,  is  now  deliver¬ 
ing  brick  in  that  city  where  their  entire  product  is  used,  at  the 
rate  of  30,000  a  day.  Sandusky  building  operations  are  heavy 
for  a  city  of  its  size  as  indicated  by  the  large  amount  of  brick 
consumed. 

Bowling  Green,  O.,  has  a  magnificent  new  postoffice  building 
erected  by  the  government.  The  materials  used  in  construc¬ 
tion  are  terra  cotta,  brick  and  Ohio  sandstone. 

The  directors  of  the  Flanders  Tile  Co.,  at  a  recent  meeting 
held  in  their  office  at  Bettsville,  O.,  elected  officers  as  follows: 
President,  David  Miarer  (re-elected);  vice-president,  George  S. 
Flanders;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Ralph  D.  Flanders.  The  di¬ 
rectors  elected  at  the  stockholders’  meeting  are:  Charles 
Parks,  George  Flanders,  Ralph  Flanders,  Charles  Weimer  and 
David  Miarer. 

Toledo  is  to  have  a  handsome  new  church,  to  be  erected 
by  Zion  Evangelical  congregation,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  The 
building  will  be  90x110  feet,  two  stories  and  basement.  The 
exterior  walls  will  be  of  red  tapestry  brick  with  inch  mortar 
points  and  stone  trimmings.  The  design  is  modified  colonial, 
and  will  be  followed  in  the  interior  design  and  decorations 
also. 

Three  new  brick  roads  will  be  let  within  a  few  days  for  Craw¬ 
ford  county.  The  Bucyrus-Tiffin  road,  1.14  miles;  Bucyrus- 
Plymouth,  1.25  miles;  Crestline-Bucyrus,  1.19  miles.  August 
18  three  more  roads  will  be  sold,  also  to  be  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  the  Bucyrus-Galion,  the  Mansfield-Galion  and  the  Bucy- 
rus-Upper  Sandusky. 

Wood  street,  Fremont,  O.,  is  being  paved  with  Metropoli¬ 
tan  brick.  The  job  was  held  up  for  a  few  days  recently  be¬ 
cause  of  the  failure  of  a  shipment  of  a  load  of  brick  to  ar¬ 
rive  before  the  supply  on  hand  was  exhausted  and  the  service 
director  refused  to  allow  other  brick  to  be  substituted. 

T.  O.  D. 
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Brick.  Moulds 
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The  G.  B.  MENTZ  CO.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
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Classified 


Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  Insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

A  well-equipped  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  claysilo  block,  hollow  block, 
drain  tile  and  red  brick.  No  other  plant 
within  100  miles.  Located  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Terms  reasonable.  Address, 

BOX  7— WISCONSIN. 

7  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  RARE  CHANCE. 

I  offer  for  sale  a  paving  and  building 
brick  plant  in  Central  Pa.,  making  brick 
second  to  none  with  limitless  shale.  This 
can  be  bought  outright  or  a  controlling 
interest  to  practical  brick  men. 

A.  L.  LITTLE, 

6  3cm  Bedford,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  in  Sparta,  Mich. 
Owing  to  decease  of  owner  this  plant 
must  go.  Capacity  25,000.  Lots  of  clay. 
Terms  reasonable,  coal  business  in  con¬ 
nection.  Good  schools  and  churches. 
Fine  location.  Address, 

SPARTA  CLAY  WORKS, 

8  2  cm  Sparta,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

Steam  rack  brick  dryer  complete, 
with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33-M 
brick;  40,000  feet  of  1-inch  pipe;  5,500 
steel  pallets;  soft  mud  brick  machine; 
clay  disintegrator;  mold  sander;  double 
roll  crusher,  sand  dryer  and  sand  screen. 
All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  For  further  particulars  address, 

F.  H.  EGGERS, 

* 

11  tf  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

I  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  busi¬ 
ness,  I  offer  for  sale  my  plant  located 
in  a  splendid  Southern  town.  Plant 
consists  of  50  acres  of  land  facing 
Southern  railway.  Capacity  nearly  40,- 
000.  Good  market  for  all  we  make; 
nearest  plant  75  miles.  We  have  a 
splendid  equipment  and  have  an  open- 
air  drying  capacity  of  250,000.  Four 
open-top  kilns.  Will  sell  for  $15,000. 
Land  alone  worth  $100.00  per  acre,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  plant.  For  full  particulars, 
>i  Address,  BOX  7— C.  B.  C. 

7  3  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant.  Good  clay.  De¬ 
mand  more  than  output.  Will  sell  all, 
half  or  fourth  interest  to  practical  clay- 
worker.  Most  complete  plant  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  Address, 

CHAS.  L.  CREPS, 

8  1  cm  Dysart,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

We  are  replacing  a  No.  24  Freese 
Rotary  Cutter  with  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
Cutter  to  make  wire-cut  lug  brick.  The 
Freese  cutter  has  only  been  in  use  a 
few  years  and  is  in  first  class  condition. 
Can  be  seen  at  our  plant  at  Malvern, 
Ohio.  We  will  send  blue  print  of  cutter 
on  request.  This  is  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  one  of  the  best  cutters  on 
the  market'  cheap. 

THE  DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO., 

1307  Swetland  Bldg., 

8  3d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  Machinery  Bargains. 

My 

Cost.  Price. 

6-mold  press  (American 
Clay  Machinery  Co. 
make),  extra  strong,  the 
heaviest  press  ever 

made;  little  used . $6,000  $2,500 

Campbell  concrete  mixer 

(stationary)  .  550  150 

2  Sand  lime. brick  harden¬ 
ing  cylinders,  72x6. 

Prices,  F.  O.  B.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Address,  P.  O.  BOX  272, 

6  3  dm  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BARGAINS  IN  SECOND-HAND 
MACHINERY. 

Brewer  No.  38,  hand  brick  cutter, 
side  cut. 

Brewer  No.  40,  hand  tile  cutter,  3-inch 
to  6-inch. 

Raymond  No.  777,  stiff  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  Clearfield  9-ft.  standard  dry  pan, 
Raymond  Victor  repress. 

60-inch  hot  air  fan,  connected  with  TV2 
h.p.  steam  engine.  Good  as  new. 

Andrus  4-mold  dry  press.  Can  be  put 
in  good  condition  at  slight  expense. 

Martin  sander  as  good  as  new;  30,000 
pine  pallet  boards,  size  32xl0-inch. 

Full  line  of  modern  pottery  and  stone¬ 
ware  machinery  and  plaster  molds. 

Large  pulverizer,  12-ft.  double  shaft 
mixer,  friction  pulley. 

No.  25  American  automatic  cutter  and 
Chandler  &  Taylor  engine. 

Berg  4-mold  dry  press.  Good  condi¬ 
tion;  used  but  a  short  time.  Price, 
$1,500. 

Aultman  &  Taylor  20-h.p.  traction  en¬ 
gine;  used  three  years.  Price,  $1,000. 

Address, 

BOX  6— BARGAINS. 


Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE 

AT  ONE-HALF  ACTUAL  PRICE. 

An  excellent  piece  of  property  con¬ 
sisting  of  nearly  one  thousand  acres  of 
valuable  fire  clay,  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  manufacture  of  face  and 
fire  brick,  buildings,  railroad  facilities, 
etc.  A  very  desirable  proposition,  and 
to  any  interested  person  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  will  be  sent  on  request.  Ad¬ 
dress,  FACE  BRICK, 

8  1  d  Care  Clayworker. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Ludo- 
wici-Celadon  Company,  located  at  Ludo- 
wici  (Liberty  County),  Georgia,  com¬ 
prising  approximately  1,900  acres,  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  town  of  Ludowici,  together 
with  certain  manufacturing,  buildings 
three  80  H.  P.  boilers,  one  150  H.  P.  Cor¬ 
liss  engine,  one  50  H.  P.  Ball  automatic 
engine,  one  25  H.  P.  saw  mill  engine,  one 
9-ft.  dry-pan,  three  pug  mills,  two  dwell¬ 
ing  houses,  club  house,  twenty-five  negro 
cabins,  farm  buildings,  etc. 

Write  for  particulars, 

LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO., 

1106  Monroe  Bldg., 

8  3  cm  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Two  first-class  sewer  pipe  branch 
makers  at  once.  Good  wages  and  steady 
work  to  right  men.  Address, 

BOX  8— SEWER  PIPE, 

8  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICK  OR  TILE  PLANT  WANTED. 
Am  a  cash  buyer  and  want  a  good  bar¬ 
gain.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address, 

BOX  8— PLANT, 

8  6  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  of  an  up-to-date 
clay  plant  where  experience  and  results 
are  required  and  appreciated,  preferably 
in  the  north  or  Pacific  Coast  states. 
Have  had  twenty  years  experience  in 
erecting  and  managing  plants  manufac¬ 
turing  vitrified  paving  brick,  partition 
tile,  pressed  face  brick,  roofing  tile,  com¬ 
mon  brick  and  kindred  clay  products. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  details 
pertaining  to  manufacturing  and  mar¬ 
keting  the  above  clay  products.  At  pres¬ 
ent  employed,  can  give  satisfactory  rea¬ 
sons  for  desiring  to  make  a  change,  also 
A  No.  1  references.  Address 

BOX  6— B.  C., 

6  3d  care  Clay-Worker. 
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Classified  A  dVertisements  — Continued 


WANTED. 

Position  as  burner  of  sanitary  pipe 
or  other  goods.  Have  had  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  can  furnish  firs't-class  refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  BOX  8  C.  P. 

8  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED. 

A  practical  brickmaker  to  take  charge 
of  and  invest  from  six  to  eight  thousand 
dollars  in  a  going  brick  concern,  with 
an  almost  limitless  quantity  of  superior 
clay.  Semi-continuous  Haigh  kiln,  Mon¬ 
arch  brick  machine  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  Market  good  and  prices  liberal. 
Object  of  advertisement,  to  find  right 
man  and  give  him  interest  in  results. 
Capital  will  be  put  in  extension  of  plant. 

MIRA  BRICK  CO.,  LTD. 

Per  A.  W.  McLennan,  Sec. 

7  3d  Sydney,  N.  S. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy  ••• 

Second-hand  ClayworK* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills* 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posi® 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  Clayworfeing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of  ••• 

"The  •  •  • 

Clay=W  orKer. 

i  ■—  RATES  — 

For  all  transient  advertisement®,  SUCt 
a®  “For Sale,”  “Wanted,”  etc.,  the  •*»© 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver* 
age  of  seven  word®  to  line.  Head  IIM 
count®  as  two  line®. 


KILN  TROUBLES. 

For  removal  of  difficulties  in  the 
burning  of  continuous  kiln,  apply  to 
CARL  CIBULLA, 
Continuous  Kiln  Expert, 

1657  West  Adams  St., 

8  1  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED. 

Right  man  to  buy  half  interest  in 
established  brick  works,  working  about 
the  finest  clay,  extant  (brick,  roofing 
tile  and  clay  wares).  Must  understand 
kilns  and  burning.  Business  ideally  lo¬ 
cated,  on  paying  basis  and  capable  of 
marvelous  development.  Fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party.  Address, 

BOX  8— RADFORD, 

8  1  d  Care  Clay -Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  by  young  man,  a  practical 
clayworker,  with  a  life-long  experience 
in  the  clay  business;  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neering  graduate,  specialized  in  steam 
and  electricity  and  familiar  with  all  the 
machinery  and  apparatus  connected  with 
the  clay  or  power  plant  industry.  Can 
do  any  part  of  the  business  and  willing 
to  work  for  the  right  party.  Best  of 
references. 

CARL  W.  STOOKEY, 

8  1c  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent.  Practical  experience  with  all  kinds 
of  clays,  machinery,  kilns,  fuel,  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  fancy,  ornamental,  flashed,  pavers, 
fire,  grog  brick  and  tile,  hollow  ware. 
Would  demonstrate  ability  before  closing 
permanent  contract.  Best  references. 
Address,  BOX  8 — EDWARD, 

8  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  for  hollow  tile  plant. 
We  have  the  clay  plant,  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  and  always  more  orders  than  we 
can  handle.  Need  a  superintendent  with 
enough  capital  to  take  charge  of  manu¬ 
facturing  end.  Will  make  a  great  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  to  the  right  man. 

Address,  BOX  7 — HOLLOW  TILE. 

7  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  by  a  practical  man.  At  present  en¬ 
gaged,  but  is  desirous  of  making  a 
change.  Can  make  common  brick,  stiff 
mud  or  dry  press  face  brick,  fire  brick 
and  shapes,  hollow  building  block  and 
sewer  pipe.  Am  also  proficient  at  in¬ 
stallation  of  plants.  Address, 

BOX  8  PRACTICAL. 

8  1  d  Care  Clayworker. 


Pamphlets  Suitable  for  Distribu= 
tion  by  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers 

VITRIFIED  BRICK  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  FOR  SURFACING  PUB¬ 
LIC  HIGHWAYS,  by  Herbert  S.  Casson. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT,  by  W.  T.  Blackburn. 

IDEAL  ROADWAYS,  by  T.  A.  Randall. 

TRUTH  IN  NEW  JERSEY  CEMENT  ROAD  WORK. 

STANDARD  RATTLER  TESTS  FOR  PAVING  BRICK. 

FACTS  ABOUT  ASPHALT  PAVEMENTS. 

Specimen  copy  of  any  one  of  these  pamphlets  sent  on  request. 
Price  in  lots  of  100,  $2.00.  Will  quote  you  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE,  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO,  AND  HOW  TO  TILE 
DRAIN,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  I n  lots  of  100,  price  $2.50.  Will  quote 
prices  on  larger  quantities. 

LIFE  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT,  by  G.  G.  &  A.  J.  Wheat.  In  lots  of 
100,  price  $2.00.  Prices  on  larger  quantities  quoted  on  application. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <3  CO.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


.  G  £>74  WO  ^ 


FOR  SALE 


Fine  Fire  Brick  Property  and  Plant 

at  Half  Price. 


Opportunity  knocks  at  every  man’s  door  once.  If  you 
want  to  own  a  fine  Fire  Brick  Plant  making  high  grade 
fire  brick  and  flashed  face  brick,  here  is  your  opportunity. 

For  reasons  gocd  and  sufficient  when  all  the  facts  are  known, 
this  fine  property  is  offered  at  less  than  half  its  real  present  value, 
and  it  will  greatly  increase  in  value  as  the  property  is  further  de- 
veloped. 

The  property  embraces  900  acres  of  fire  clay,  with  necessary 
equipment  for  mining  same.  It  has  many  desirable  features,  in¬ 
cluding  a  30-inch  vein  of  coal  of  good  quality,  and  good  railroad 
facilities,  one  line  running  through  the  center  of  the  tract. 

The  clay  plant  consists  of  a  three-story  factory  and  an  equip¬ 
ment  of  machinery  for  making  fire  brick  and  face  brick  which  will 
be  described  in  detail  to  anyone  who  is  interested.  There  is  also 
on  the  premises  a  two-room  office  building  and  a  boarding  house 

with  accommodations  for  twenty  men. 

An  analysis  of  the  fire  clay  shows  that  it  is  equal  to  the  famous 

St.  Louis  Cheltenham  fire  clay. 

The  title  is  clear  and  it  is  in  every  way  a  most  desirable  propo¬ 
sition.  For  analysis  of  clay  and  other  particulars,  address 

OPPORTUNITY, 

Care  The  Clay-Worker. 
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TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

I  have  had  many  years  of  general 
and  practical  experience  in  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  clays  and  am  practical  in 
every  way,  but  am  too  old  for  active 
management,  where  hustling  attention 
is  necessary  for  success,  but  I  can  teach 
younger  men  the  manufacture  of 
GLAZES,  ENAMELS,  COLORS, 
STAINS  and  BODIES;  ENAMELED 
BRICK;  FLOORING  AND  WALL 
TILES;  TERRA  COTTA;  FACING, 
ORNAMENTAL  AND  COMMON 
BRICK;  SILICATE,  MAGNESITE  and 
CHROME  ORE  FIRE-BRICK,  etc.  Also 
CLAY  (KAOLIN)  REFINER.  AD¬ 
DRESS,  J.  W.  I., 

4  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
close  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 


The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras —  and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  $1.50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid  to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORTANT — In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Hercules  5-mold  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  30,000  brick  per  day. 
Mold  sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets 
for  seven  days’  run. 

One  Hercules  6-mold  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  35,000  brick  per  day. 
Mold  sander,  elevator,  racks  and  pallets 
for  six  days’  run. 

Either  outfit  above  at  about  what  pal¬ 
lets  cost. 

SOUTH  MEMPHIS  BRICK  CO., 

3  tf  d  Memphis,  Tenn. 


TABLETS  OF  RECORD  IN  BRONZE 
for  exterior  and  interor  of 
BUILDINGS 

Designed  and  executed  to  Clients  own 
instruction  and  to  Limit  of  Expense 
Designated. 

Illustrated  Data  and  Photographs  on  request. 

J.  &  R.  LAMB 
STUDIOS  23-25-27  Sixth  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  SACRIFICE. 

One,  four  mold  Boyd  press,  one  six 
foot  dry  pan,  17  soft  mud  cars,  3  Y2  tons 
12  lb.  T  rail,  70  racks  for  soft  mud  D  K 
cars.  S.  J.  CAMPBELL, 

6  3c  Ponchatoula,  La. 


The  Department  of 
Qayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Mw  Jersey  Slate  College. 

BUTGER8  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J. 

Has  a  modern  and  oomplete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
olay working  Industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  yonng  man  who  has  had  practical  experi- 
ewoe  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  8.  DEMAREST,  D.D. 


SITES  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

At  many  points  along  the  Southern  Railway  System  are  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  openings  for  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  other 
clayworking  plants. 

The  South  has  numerous  deposits  of  the  finest  grades  of 
kaolins,  shales  and  other  clayworking  materials. 

Coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Labor  is  ample  at  a  very  reasonable  wage  scale. 

Transportation  of  the  highest  efficiency  is  furnished  by  both 
rail  and  water. 

Climatic  conditions  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  section  of 
the  country. 

Send  for  the  fully  illustrated  booklet  “Clays  of  the  South”  and 
“Mineral  Resources  in  the  Southern  Railway  Territory.” 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 


Special  Arrangement  for  “MONTHLY”  Readers. 

No  Reason  to  Worry 

About  that  Accident  or  Illness 

Which  Might  Happen—lf  You  Hold  One  of  These  POLICIES. 


FORM  “S-76” 
Special 

Accident  &  Sickness 

$4.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $1,500.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet.  .  1,500.00 
Loss  or  one  hand 

or  one  foot. . . .  375.00 

Loss  of  one  eye. .  150.00 

$10.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$10.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$25.00  Emergency  Relief. 


FORM  “S-75” 
Special 

Accident  &  Sickness 

$6.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $2,500.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet. .  1,250.00 
Loss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot. . . .  750.00 

Loss  of  one  eye. .  250.00 

$15.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$15.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$50.00  Emergency  Relief. 


FORM  "S-74” 
Special 

Dccideni  &  Sickness 

$10.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $5,000.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet. .  2,500.00 
Loss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot _  1,250.00 

Loss  of  one  eye..  500.00 
$25.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$25.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$100.00  Emergency  Relief. 


Send  for  application  blank  at  once  to 


INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  MANTEL,  TILE  &  GRATE  MONTHLY 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 


' 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THB  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  export  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3, 500  live-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  11 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


New  Books  Which  Are  Being  Offered 

To  the  Trade: 

HOLLOW  TILE  HOUSE,  by  Fred’k  Squires,  Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 

CEMENT,  CONCRETE  &  BRICK,  by  A.  B.  Searle, 

Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

SOLD  BY 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  (inc.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PHILLIPS  <S  MCLAREN  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  M  aterial  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$2.00 


$2.00 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  of  the 

m 

The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


SHE  CLAY ‘WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  {IN  ADVANCE) 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 


HfEfL 


HELICOID  SCREW  CONVEYOR  is  heavier  stronger  and  better  made  than 
any  other.  Requires  fewer  repairs — no  lapped  and  riveted  joints  to  come 
apart — flight  all  one  piece.  We  are  the  only  people  who  actually  roll  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flight  conveyor  by  either  the  hot  or  cold  rolling  process.  All  other 
steel  conveyors  have  sectional  flights.  Our  No.  33  Catalogue  explains  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Elevating,  Conveying  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co  •  ^  Western  Ave.  Chicago 

Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


08  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean  BftosB 
Indianapolis. 

NO  T  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PILE 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Eighteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the 
Shawmut  Virtified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shaw- 
mut,  Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  your¬ 
self.  Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kiln  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brlckmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  Information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00 ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Blelnlnger.  Price  $2.00;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  In 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clay-workers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  "Clays;"  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A  RANDALL  ft  CO., 
Indianapolis  Ind. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 

837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


me  Parkei-Russeii  mining  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 

FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete. includingiron work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Books  for  BTickmaKers 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
In  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.  $5.00 


CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

USES . Henrlch  Rise  5.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley  2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . . 

. Frank  B.  Gilbreath  S.00 


PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  2.00 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE  . 


C.  G.  Elliott  1.50 


TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE 


.J.  J.  W.  Billingsley 


Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


'f  ^  Oxide  Tin, 

Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


£3?“  Send  for  Circular  and  Price* 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 

REMARKABLE,  OFFER. 

We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post 


paid,  and  THE  CLAY -WORKER,  for  one  year,  fj  M 

to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


“POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “  Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


crwif 

The  New  Way 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE.. 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers, 
for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg  ;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg. ;  New  Orleans,  2  08  Qodchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal ,  386  St.  JamesSt.;  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 
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PYROMETERS 


Brown  Pyrometers  will 
mean  more  uniform  burning 
of  your  kilns,  less  fuel  con¬ 
sumption,  better  ware.  Why 
not  install  them  as  all  progres¬ 
sive  concerns  are  doing? 


Brown  Instrument  Go. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See  our 

money-saving  club  offers  on  page  184. 

Our  Prioe 


CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

McClure’s  .  1.50 

Current  Literature .  3.00  - 

Metropolitan  .  1.50 


$6.50 


Value . $10.00  ^ 

orders  to'1  T.  II.  RflKDHLL  k  CO.,  ICC.,  Indianapolis,  Id 


Send  for  catalogues 


COLUMBUS 

AUTOMATIC  FEEDER 

INCREASES  CAPACITY— IMPROVES  PRODUCT 

Let  us  explain! 

PIANO  WIRE  SCREENS 


Improved  Elevating  &.  Conveying  Machinery 
For  Clay  Industries 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Co,,  Columbus;  0. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  A  ssures  Unifo  rm  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER  NEW  YORK 


WEBB  WIRES  ( 

j  WEAR  WELL 

I 

i  TWISTED 

WRAPPED  | 

1  SOLDERED 

Combining-  all  the  best 

features  of  other  makes 

of  looped  wires  with  the 

superior  quality  of  our 

Red  Label 

Piano  Wire. 

The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


MODERN  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay- Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay- Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,’’  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £  f 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY-WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 
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The  Richardson  =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  ‘‘CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


ttpH  am  Swemm  were 


the  distinguishing 
feature  of  our 


DRY  PANS 


i 


= ?°f  SAVER = 

The  above  is  a  very  good 
way  to  briefly  describe  our 

NEW  MACHINE  FOR  CRUSHING  SHALE  AND  ROCK 

It  is  easy  to  install;  it  will  double  the  life  of  your  dry  pan;  it  has  not  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  other  types  of  machines  designed  for  this  kind  of  work;  its  first  cost  is 
low  and  its  upkeep  cost  is  practically  nothing,  ft  is  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  for 
any  capacity.  Write  for  the  bulletin  that  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Dayton 


Ohio 


Selling  Agents 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press 


U.  S.  A. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 
5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 


Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Low  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 


Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars, 
Transfer  and  Dump  Cars,  Turntables, 
Switches  and  Trackage. 

The  Ghase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Go.,  Columbus,  0. 


THE,  QUINCY  IMPROVED  GATHERER 

used  in  conection 
with  our  SPECIAL 
CLAY  PLOW 
is  adapted  for 
taking-  clay  or 
shale  from  the 
surface  of  the 
field.  Actual  tests 
and  testimonials 
from  brick,  tile, 
cement  and  pot¬ 
tery  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the 
Union  verify  our 
claim  that  with 
their  use  about 
one-half  of  the 
cost  of  doing  this 
work  can  be 
saved. 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS 


QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Mention  Tmc  Clat-Worker 
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IF  YOU  WILL  PROVIDE  “BILL” 


with 


Tu/imi/O 
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BURN  MORE  AND  BETTER  BRICKS. 

Nothing  but  “downright  stubbornness’’  on  his  part 
would  permit  any  other  result,  as  the  Pyrometer  will 
tell  him  the  “Burning  Facts’  ’  of  every  heat,  and  once 
a  standard  for  your  clay  has  been  arrived  at,  his  work 
is  easier  and  your  Profits  are  larger. 

ASK  US  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  7 

Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa, 


Imitations 

of 


[cotton duck  belting 

I  are  constantly  appearing  upon  the  market  and  many  of  them  very  naturally  get 
I  into  the  hands  of  users  who  believe  they  are  getting  The  Gandy  Belt.  The  ex- 
R  perience  cf  these  purchasers  Is  typified  by  the  letter  of  one  of  them  from 
■  Williamsport,  Pa.,  who  writes: 

"I  have  used  the  Gandy  Belt  as  a  conveyor  for  years  with  good  results. 
To  my  sorrow  and  expense.  I  was  once  induced  to  purchase  cne  of  t lie 

▼ -  "just  as  good  tint,  cheaper"  belts,  with  the  result 

that  the  imitation  lasted  108  days,  as  against  487 
days’  service  for  the  genuine  Gandy." 

There  is  hut  one  GANDY  Stitched  Cotton  Duck 
Belt,  manufactured  by  the  Gandy  Belting  Co., 
of  Baltimore,  and  used  with  universal  satisfaction 
for  driving,  elevating  and  conveying  for  over  thirty- 
six  years.  To  protect  our  customers,  we  have 
adopted  three  distinguishing  marks: 

1.  The  red  belt  with  one  edge  painted  green. 

2.  The  brand— THE  GANDY  BELT. 

3.  The  tt;ade-mark  shown  in  the  picture  above. 
These  three  murks  mean  durability,  permanent 

satisfaction,  belt  economy.  Look  for  them;  be 
sure  you  tlud  them.  Get  "The  Gandy  Belt." 

The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office,  36  Warren  St. 


ARE 

NO 

EXPERIMENT 


raufa)  fin 


DRYERS 


VARIOUS 
TYPES 
TO  SUIT 
YOUR  NEEDS 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Company 

417  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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First  aid  to 
Prosperity 


NO  TIME  SHOULD  BE  LOST 

You  will  pay  for  another  system  of  Gravity 
Brick  Conveyers  this  year — and  still  not  have 
it — unless  you  place  order  soon. 

Our  rush  is  on — you  have  been  warned  since 
the  first  of  the  year  not  to  delay  too  long  in 
placing  your  order — now  it  is  up  to  you  to  get 
busy,  Do  you  want  our  expert  to  call  and  talk 
the  matter  over? 


Saves  its  cost  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  Loads  your  cars  in  less 
time,  with  a  smaller  pay-roll, 
in  any  kind  of  weather. 

Now  in  use  in  all  modern 
brick  yards. 

Made  in  all  widths  from  8 
in.  to  16  in.,  in  standard  four 
and  eight  foot  lengths,  suit¬ 
able  for  handling  all  kinds  of  clay  products  entirely  by  gravity  on  a 
four  per  cent,  grade. 

Cheap  labor  can  be  employed — no  skill  or  strength  required — boys 
do  the  work  as  well  as  men. 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

ELLWOOD  CITY,  PA. 

Branch  Factories: 

Toronto,  Ontario, 
London,  Eng. 


Mathews 

Gravity 

Brick 

Conveyer — 


There  are  two  ways  of  drying  clay  products 
- by  artificial  means - 

THE  JUSTICE  WAY 

Radiated  Heat,  Metal  Radiation,  Waste  Heat 

AND  THE  ANTIQUATED  WAY. 

The  Justice  Dryers  are  modern,  effective,  economical,  and  are  built  along  scien¬ 
tific  lines.  A  lifetime’s  experience  and  experimenting  is  behind  them,  and  they  rep¬ 
resent  today  the  acme  of  perfection.  That  is  why  those  who  have  installed  them 
have  cut  their  drying  cost  in  half  and  less,  and  it  is  also  why  the  products  coming 
from  the  Justice  Dryers  are  DRY.  May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  our  “Modern 
Methods  in  Drying  Clay  Ware’’? 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Dayton 

Selling  Agents 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clay  working  Machinery 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press 


Ohio 


U.  S.  A. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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PATENTED. 

THE  SCHAFFER  POIDOMETER 


READ  WHATt’A  SATISFIED  USER  HAS  TO  SAY: 

DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 

Darlington,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  March  23,  1914. 

Mr.  H.  George  S.  Anderson, 

Buffalo  Mines  Ltd.,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  Can.: 

Dear  Sir— Replying  further  to  your  favor  of  February  26th,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  that  the  Schaffer 
Poidometers  are  a  decided  success.  Frequent  tests  show  them  to  be  very  accurate,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  them  for  any  similar  service.  Very  truly  yours, 

DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

(Signed)  By  H.  S.  L.,  Mgr. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company 

TIFFIN  (Incorporated)  OHIO 


H  x/v*  Ljg  Main  Drive  Belt 
I  V  i  Efficiency 

i  __ _ — .  nil  An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere 

assertions  of  quality.  The  quality  must  be 
there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 
p  .  j|fl  service  required. 

The  reason  Sawyer  belts  stand  up  on  main 
mat  drives  is  because  there  is  strength  in  every  bit 

of  material  which  goes  into  them.  The  duck  is 
extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength, 
ching  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  canvas,  and 
hing  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles  never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is 
h  in  Sawyer  belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 

zyer  belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick  Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but 
also  the  quality  of  being  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  both  grit  and  moisture,  eondi- 


CANVAS  BELTING 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


SAWYER  BELTING  CO 


nipeg,  Man.,  Can 
Kansas  City,  Mo 
.  Rochester,  N.  Y 
. .Syracuse,  N.  Y 
New  York,  N.  Y 
. .  .  Baltimore,  Md 
I.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

Ore.;  San  Fran 


E.  B.  Plewes . Winr 

Revere  Rubber  and  Supply  Co . I 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Rochester . 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Syracuse . 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway... 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co . 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  U 
of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Portland, 
cisco;  Seattle;  Spokane;  Tacoma. 


. Chicago,  III. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.  .  M  ilwaukee,  Wis. 

. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. . .  .  Cleveland,  Ohio 
. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Omaha,  Neb. 

. . .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Chicago  Rubber  Co... 

Day  Rubber  Co . 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co. 
Iroquois  Rubber  Co... 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Omaha  Rubber  Co..  .  . 
Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co 
Plant  Rubber  Co . 


3~HE: 


MANY  REPESENTATIVE  brick  manufacturers  have  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Build  with  Brick  campaign  instigated  by  The 
Clay- Worker.  Therefore  this  nation  wide  movement  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  demand  for  burned  clay  brick  is  now  not  an  idea,  but  a  fact. 
This  publicity  scheme  is  being  supported  splendidly  by  wide-awake 
clayworkers  in  many  different  sections  of  the  country  who  have  ordered 
posters  and  declared  with  much  enthusiasm  that  they  are  going  to  boost 
it  for  all  they  are  worth  in  their  territory,  for  they  realize  it  is  a  worthy 
cause  and  a  necessary  proposition  to  themselves  and  the  brick  trade  in 
general.  If  you  have  not  already  decided  to  enter  this  campaign  and 
boost  for  brick  in  your  own  locality,  take  the  time  now  to  study  the  fol¬ 
lowing  carefully.  Remember,  Mr.  Brick  Manufacturer,  you  are  not 
asked  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  work  to  be  done  outside  your  own 
locality.  You  are  simply  asked  to  cover  your  own  territory  thoroughly 
after  the  fashion  suggested,  using  the  slogan  “Build  with  Brick”  on 
posters,  signs,  etc.,  at  the  expense  you  deem  permissible  and  wise.  You 
are  not  contributing  to  any  fund;  you  are  spending  your  own  money  in 
your  own  way,  in  your  own  territory,  where  you  will  get  the  direct  re¬ 
sults  and  still  at  the  same  time,  will  make  the  campaign  a  national  one 
in  scope,  and  the  slogan  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  will  be  thoroughly 
impressed  on  the  prospective  builders’  minds.  “Safety  First,”  in  other 
words,  “Build  with  Brick.”  Read  opposite  page  carefully. 


JOIN  THE 

BUILD  WITH  BRICK 


CAMPAIGN 


BOOST 


BOOST 
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BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

A  Nation-Wide  Movement  for  Boosting  the 

Brick  Business. 

THE  CLAY-WORKER’S  BUILD  WITH 
BRICK  campaign  has  taken  on  nation-wide 
.mportance.  We  have  shipped  thousands  of  pos¬ 
ters  to  enterprising  brickmakers,  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  California.  The  Salmen  Brick  Company, 
New  Orleans,  has  taken  4,000  posters  for  use  in 
and  about  that  city;  the  Los  Angeles  Brick  Com- 
3any  has  ordered  2,000  for  use  in  Los  Angeles, 
md  the  Fiske  Brick  Company  has  placed  1,000  of 
3oster  No.  7  in  and  about  Salem,  Mass.,  partially 
lestroyed  by  fire  recently.  We  have  also  sent 
losters  to  points  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  expect  to 
ontinue  the  good  work  until  every  section  of  the 
ountry  is  represented. 

Have  you  received  specimen  posters?  If  not, 
ou  can  have  them  for  the  asking.  We  have  nine 
Afferent  designs,  adapted  to  various  uses,  from 
treet  cars  and  brick  wagons  to  barns  and  fences, 
f  you  are  doing  any  local  advertising,  you  will 
nd  these  posters  useful  in  that  connection.  The 
Itandard  Brick  Company,  Evansville,  Ind.,  has 
sed  some  of  them  in  its  local  papers  with  telling 
fleet. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  you  can  boost  the 
rick  business  in  your  own  locality  by  using  these 
osters,  and  the  expense  is  but  a  trifle.  Poster 
ro.  7  has  proven  very  popular,  and  No.  1  makes 
nice  envelope  cut,  as  you  will  see  by  the  one 
i  which  this  is  enclosed.  We  will  be  glad  to 
rint  you  a  supply  of  envelopes,  or  will  furnish 
du  an  electrotype  of  this  cut  at  cost  for  your 
cal  printer.  In  the  language  of  the  street, 
Get  in  the  game,”  and  help  us  boost  the  brick 
isiness. 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  sort  of  a  poster 
)u  want.  If  you  prefer  a  tin  sign  or  a  sheet 
eel  sign,  we  will  furnish  same  at  cost.  A  two- 
lor  sheet  steel  sign  in  white  and  red,  the  words 
BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  in  white  letters  on  a 
Id  brick  background  makes  an  unusually  attrac- 
poster.  If  you  want  something  even  better, 
i  enameled  steel  sign,  good  for  all  time,  we  can 
t  it  for  you.  Write  us  what  you  want,  and  we 
11  do  our  utmost  to  supply  it. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 
Publishers  The  Clay- Worker, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E 


Miniature  of  Poster  No.  6. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

You  may  send . 

“BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  posters  as  follows: 

. Poster  No . ,  size  11x11,  cost  $5.00  per  1000 

. Poster  No . ,  size  11x14,  cost  $6.50  per  1000 

(With  Firm  Name) 

. Poster  No . size  12x22,  cost  $8.00  per  1000 

. Poster  No . ,  size  14x22,  cost  $9.50  per  1000 

(With  Firm  Name) 

Posters  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  made  11x11  or  11x14 
inches.  Posters  Nos.  7,  8  and  9,  size  14x22  inches.  These 
are  printed  on  substantial  5-ply  card. 

Print  on  same  my  card,  as  follows: 


Very  respectfully. 


Address 


Tear  off  this  coupon  and  mail  us  your  order  today. 

I  I 

UILD  wthbrici/ 

THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL  l\ 

MAKES  THE  STRUCTURE  BEAUTIFUL. 

NO  PAINTING.  NO  COST  FOR'  REPAIRS. 

FIRE  PROOF.  TIME  PROOF.  WEATHER  PROOF. 

COOL  IN  SUMMER.  WARM  IN  WINTER. 


Miniature  of  Poster  No.  7. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Clayworking.”  Price  $2.00. 

A  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  clay,  containing  chapters  devoted  to  Materials  Used  in 
Clayworking,  Preparation  of  the  Clay,  Machinery,  Transport, 
Conveyors,  etc.,  Drying  and  Dryers,  Engobing  and  Glazing, 
Setting  or  Charging,  Kilns,  Firing,  Discharging,  Sorting, 
Packing  and  Dispatching,  Defects,  Tests,  Analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

Modern  Brickmaking,  by  Alfred  B.  Searle.  Price  $5.00. 

It  contains  well-written  chapters  on  the  nature  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  clays  and  other  materials  used,  general  brickmaking, 
the  different  processes,  machinery,  kilns,  setting  and  burning, 
various  products  and  uses,  and  sources  of  difficulty  and  loss. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen. 

Price  $5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 

Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay, 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of 
mining  and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the 
United  States,  including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  earth, 
its  distribution  in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Blein- 

inger.  Price  $2.00. 

A  book  of  valuable  Information  on  burning  and  drying, 
told  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the  burner  or 
superintendent. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Hollow  Tile  House,  by  Fred’k  Squires. 

Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 


Cement,  Concrete  and  Brick,  by  A.  B.  Searle. 
Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  method  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  vitrified  paving  brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 
Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  booh 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clayS. 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott 

Price  $2.00. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drain* 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  th< 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak 
ing  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price  $1.50 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plam 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction  and  Operation 
by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M.  Price  $1.00. 

Points  out  economical  methods  for  every  department  o 
the  business.  Is  practical  and  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M 

Price,  50  Cents. 

A  book  of  authority,  giving  the  cause  and  remedy  of  scud 
and  efflorescence. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Prio 

25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  th 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  fo 
distributing  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  In  lot 
of  1,000,  $20.00. 

Drying  Brick,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  25  Cents 
A  little  booklet  giving  and  explaining  the  various  style 
of  dryers,  etc. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Brick  Machinery — Wonderful  Progress 


A  short  generation  ago  machine  brick 
making  was  in  its  infancy,  the  few  machines 
in  use  so  crude  as  to  mark  but  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  prevailing  hand  and  horse 
power  method  of  the  times. 

The  invention  of  the  auger  brick  machine, 
however,  after  all  doubts  and  misgivings  had 
been  dispelled,  began  to  lend  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  to  clay  manufacture. 

Once  installed  into  popular  favor,  there 
seemed  for  a  while  to  be  no  limit  to  the  ever 
increasing  demand  for  heavier  and  larger  ca¬ 
pacity  machines,  which  found  machinery 
builders  rivalling  each  other  in  the  production 
of  thefee  colossal  types. 

Up  to  this  point  little  attention  had  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  mechanical  features  of  his  plant 
by  the  average  clay  man,  putting  up  the  best 
he  could  with  annoying  stoppages  and  break¬ 
downs.  giving  no  especial  study  to  machinery 
operation — it  failed  to  interest  him. 

About  this  time  something  happened  that 
began  to  turn  his  mind  towards  mechanical 
subjects.  The  automobile  began  its  great 
campaign  of  education.  First  it  was  gasoline 
versus  steam.  The  millions  spent  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  press  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  general 
public  began  to  attract  his  attention.  Buy  an 
auto  he  must,  if  not  now,  as  soon  as  he  could 
afford  it.  What  better  then,  than  begin  to  post 
himself  on  the  mechanical  features  of  the 
various  types  bidding  for  his  favor. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation  what  more 


natural  then,  than  he  should  look  a  little  closer 
into  the  operation  of  his  own  machinery.  En¬ 
gine,  shaftings,  gearings,  clutches,  transmis¬ 
sion,  rolling  stock,  everything  had  a  new  in¬ 
terest  to  him  now — there’s  no  mistake  about 
this,  gentlemen,  the  country  is  machinery  in¬ 
terested,  and  we  can  certainly  thank  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  largely  for  it. 

This  interest  is  taking  form  in  every  branch 
of  mechanics  in  the  country.  Interest  of  an 
active  kind  that  is  demanding  better  types  of 
machines  from  the  manufacturers.  Not  the 
type  that  “looks”  and  “listens”  good,  but  the 
one  that  “makes  good,”  and  for  which  the  in¬ 
terested  and  experienced  buyer  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price.  This  has  placed  the  progressive 
machinery  builder  decidedly  on  his  mettle  to 
produce  not  larger  and  heavier  types,  but 
rather  to  perfect  those  sizes  previously  at¬ 
tained;  improvement  in  shaftings,  and  gearings 
and  bearings,  methods  of  lubrication,  and  gen¬ 
eral  rigidity  and  strength  reinforcement;  this 
with  the  idea  paramount  of  minimization  of 
power  and  stoppage  and  repairs. 

This  company  has  caught  the  inspiration  of 
the  times,  and  our  greatest  concern  is  to  make 
“good  machinery  better.”  Our  products, 
whether  in  machinery,  dryers,  kilns,  will  be 
found  to  be  leaders  of  their  class. 

And  if  painstaking  attention  to  detail  and  an 
inborn  desire  to  please  prevails,  we  propose  to 
keep  them  there.  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Higher  heats  are  obtainable  with  the  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  than 
with  any  other  type  of  Dryer.  This  is  of  great  advantage  in  drying  shales,  fire-clays 
and  other  materials  which  stand  rapid  drying.  The  perfect  control  of  atmospheric  cir¬ 
culation  also  enables  you  to  dry  the  tenderest  of  clays.  Even  radiation  with  no  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  guards  against  damaged  ware. 

For  fuel  either  coal,  wood,  gas  or  oil  can  be  used.  The  saving  accomplished  with 
this  Dryer  has  in  some  instances  reached  as  much  as  75  per  cent.  You  can  easily  save 
more  than  half  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Dryer  is  built  wholly  of  fire-proof  materials  and 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Ask  us  to  more  fully  explain  it.  Your  inquiry  does  not  place  you  under  any  obliga¬ 
tions.  Let  us  hear  from  you  now. 


Use 


to 


Resolve 


The  Raymond 
Patented  Metallic 
Radiation  Dryer 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 


The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 


This  kiln  places  the  temperature  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

Allows  him  to  handle  the  air  in  any  desired  proportions. 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compartment. 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  burner. 
Requires  less  labor  for  'operation. 

Handles  all  the  fuel  at  one  point  and  utilizes  every  heat  unit. 

Reduces  your  fuel  costs  by  more  than  half. 

Gives  you  a  larger  per  cent  of  good  ware. 

Write  us  to-day.  We  are  interested  in  that  kiln  proposition  of  yours. 


I 
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The  Ideal  Features  of  Dry  Press  Building 

Are  Found  in 


The  Berg 

In  this  press  the  brick  gets  three  distinct  pres¬ 
sures,  which  eliminates  granulated  centers.  All 
working  parts  are  above  the  clay  line,  thus  guarding 
against  wear  of  the  parts  from  foreign  substances. 

The  plungers  are  adjustable.  Thickness  of  brick  can 
be  changed  in  a  few  minutes.  Simple,  strong  and 
easy  of  access.  Requires  less  operating  power  than 
any  other  press  doing  like  work. 

The  Berg  is  Best  by  Right  of  Superiority 


You’11  Eventually 


This  Pulley 

because  it  is  unquestionably  the  highest  type  of 
friction  clutch  pulley  being  manufactured  today. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  hard  study  and  experi¬ 
ment.  It  is  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate 
all  those  exasperating  clutch  troubles. 

Only  after  we  were  convinced  of  its  unequaled 
merits  did  we  offer  the  Raymond  Fritch  Clutch 
Fhilley  to  the  clay  trades.  Do  you  want  a  detailed 
description?  Then  write  us  at  once. 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Buy 
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Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 


Every  Clayworker  in  the  Land  Should  Have 
a  Copy  of  Prof.  Bleininger’s  Book 

THE  EFFECT  OF  HEAT  UPON  CLAYS 

It  contains  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in  a  plain 
and  practical  way,  and  is  invaluable  to  the  burner  or  superintendent.  This 
comprehensive  book  should  be  in  every  clayworker’s  library. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  page 

Preface  .  3 

Table  of  Contents .  4 

CHAPTER  I. 

Constituents  of  Clay — Clay  Substance — Quartz — 
Fel  dspar  —  Mica — Iron  Compoun  ds  —  F  errous 
Carbonate — Ferrous  Sulphide — Ferrous  Silicate 
— Lime  Compounds — Sulphur — Carbon — Gases  7 

CHAPTER  II. 

Watersmoking — Expulsion  of  Hygroscopic  Water 
—  Temperature  Required — Controlling  Kiln 
Temperature .  25 

CHAPTER  III.  • 

Dehydration  and  Oxidation — Expulsion  of  Chem¬ 
ical  Water — Carbonic  Acid  from  the  Carbon¬ 
ates — Sulphur  and  Carbon — Decomposition  of 
Clay  Substance — Best  Temperature  and  Dura¬ 
tion  of  Oxidation — Am  mint,  of  Air  in  Fire  Gases  29 


CHAPTER  IV.  page 

Vitrification  —  Range  of  Temperature  —  Rate  of 
Vitrification  —  Fire  Shrinkage — Fluxing  Com¬ 
binations — Importance  of  Physical  Structure — 
Rapidity  of  Fusion — Various  Stages  of  the 
Process — Method  of  Determining  Porosity — Re¬ 
lation  Between  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Clay 
and  Vitrification .  73 

CHAPTER  V. 

Coloration  —  Segers  Division  of  Clays  — Various 
Colors  Obtained  in  Red  Burning  Clays  Under 
Oxidizing  and  Reducing  Conditions —  Blue¬ 
smoking —  Colorations  Possible  in  Cream  or 
Buff  Burning  Clays— Producing  Green,  Brown, 
Grey,  Golden  and  Flashed  Brick .  46 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Artificial  Brick  Colors — Magnetic  Oxide— Hem¬ 
atite— Manganese  Oxide — Chrome  Oxide — Co¬ 
balt  Oxide— Colored  Sands— Salt  Glazing .  52 


Price  $2.00 

Sold  Only  by 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  OEiio. 


20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


PATENT  HAND  PRESS 


Our  Patent  Hand  Power  Dry  Press  is 
used  very  extensively  for  manufacturing 
ornamental  bricks  as  it  can  easily  be  fitted 
with  molds  to  make  the  different  designs. 
This  Press  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Bricks  made  on  this 
press  are  equal  in  hardness  and  density  to 
those  made  on  a  steam  power  press. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  dry 
press  machinery  and  brickyard  pupplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Go. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Avenues, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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Isn’t  it  Worth  While 

To  Know  What  to  Expect,  and  to  Qet  What  You  Expect? 


Your  output  will  not  vary  10  brick  per  hour.  You  know  what  to  expect,  and  get 
what  you  expect.  The  capacity  of  this  Feeder  and  Mixer  is  10,000  to  100,000  per 
day — capacity  regulated  at  will  by  raising  and  lowering  end  feed  gate,  or  by  in¬ 
creasing  or  lessening  speed  of  pulley. 

REQUIRES  ONLY  ABOUT  2  H.P.  TO  OPERATE  FULL  LOAD. 

Address 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 


Bottom  Dump  Car 
1'/2  and  2  yards  capacity 


We  carry  a  complete  stock  and  can  make 
quick  delivery. 

Our  Prices  and  Supplies  Are  Right 
and  Will  Interest  You. 


Side  Dump  Car  • 
1'/2  and  2  yards  capacity 


Double  Deck  Truck 
Solid  oak 


Machine  Moulds 
or  Hand  Moulds 


Barrow  Without  Springs 
Solid  oak 


Let  Us  Have 
Your  Inquiries. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY 

and  Brickyard  Supplies 


Let  us  have  YOUR  ORDERS  for 
BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  more  than  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  brick  made  in  New 
England  today  are  made  on  the  New  Haven  Brick  Machines  made 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.? 


We  will  be 
Glad  to  Tell 
You  all 
About  Our 
Horizontal 
“New  Haven.” 


“New  Haven”  Vertical  BricK  Machine. 

We  have  made  a  good  reputation  for  our  New  Haven  Soft 
Mud  Machines,  and  the  machines  live  up  to  that  reputation,  turn¬ 
ing  out  Good  brick  day  in  and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  year 
in  and  year  out,  without  breaking  down.  Repair  bills  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Brickmakers  who  buy  of  us  get  their  money’s  worth. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

Jmmr- - NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Catalogue 
and  a  good 
Line  of 
Testimonial 
Letters  for 
the  Asking. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  BricK  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THIS  BOOK  WILL  PROVE 
OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE  TO  YOU 


No  matter  how  successful  you  have  oeen  in  your  business. 

No  matter  how  economically  you  are  operating  your  plant. 

No  matter  how  skilled  your  workmen  may  be. 

No  matter  what  good  results  you  are  getting  from  your  present  meth¬ 
ods,  this  book,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy, 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction 

and  Operation 

will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 

WHY?  Because  it  is  practical. 

Because  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Because  it  points  out  economical  methods  for  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  business. 

Because  it  is  written  by  a  most  capable  ceramic  engineer — one 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  business. 

Because  it  will  give  you  the  average  cost. 

Because  it  will  show  you  what  you  ought  to  make  your 
brick  for. 

Because  it  is  the  best  offer  for  the  price  we  have  ever  made. 

Price  -  31.00 

T.  A.  RANDALL  $  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Our  Improved 

STEAM  PIPE  RACK  DRYER 

Combines  Economy  and  Efficiency 


The  improved  Dryer  illustrated  above  is  just  as  efficient  as  any  on  til  -*  market, 
and  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  all  brick  manufacturers  because  it  is  also  eco= 
nomical  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  first  cost  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
dryer;  it  can  be  installed  with  less  expense  and  a  considerable  saving  will  result 
in  the  cost  of  operation. 

We  have  some  certifying  and  convincing  facts  to  prove  these  statements. 

Some  recent  installations  are — 

Barkwill  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  120,000  capacity. 

American  Building  Brick  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  30,000  capacity. 
Collingwood  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  35,000  capacity. 

Walker  &  Frank  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  35,000  capacity. 

Ohio  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  35,000  capacity. 

The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 
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DIVIDENDS 

WILL  SURELY  BE  THE  REWARD  OF  THE  COMPANIES  WHO  DE¬ 
CIDE  TO  INSTALL  THE  POWELL  PATENTED  SHALE  PLANER. 

These  machines  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  months,  and  then  pay 
big  returns. 


Aside  from  the  remarkable  saving  in  labor  cost,  don’t  overlook  the 
advantage  of  a  finely  cut  up  and  perfectly  mixed  Shale  or  Clay. 

Don’t  put  off  equipping  your  plant  with  this  machine. 

Delay  means  more  useless  waste. 

The  Powell  Patented  Shale  and  Clay  Planer  is  an  investment  of  as¬ 
sured  Dividends. 

ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 


RUSHVILLE, 


INDIANA 


Coffeyville,  Kansas,  Feb.  26,  1914. 
Arbuckle  &  Company, 

Rushville,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

It  has  always  been  our  motto,  if  we  buy  a  machine 
and  it  proves  satisfactory  to  let  the  parties  from 
whom  we  bought  it,  know  it.  If  it  does  not  prove 
good  and  is  not  satisfactory,  we  generally  let  them 
know  it  also,  in  either  case  it  ought  to  benefit  the 
parties  producing  the  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Powell  Shale  Planer  which 
you  installed  for  us  some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  we 
are  pleased  to  give  the  following  report: 

We  have  used  this  Planer  almost  continuously 
since  it  was  installed  and  believe  we  can  safely  say 
the  Powell  Shale  Planer  is  revolutionizing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  “getting  up”  shale.  Our  shale  is  rather  harder 
than  the  average  shale  used  for  brick  and  tile. 

One  man  handles  the  machine  and  has  no  difficulty 
in  providing  100  tons  of  shale  per  day.  We  are  using 
a  General  Electric  Motor,  which  furnishes  us  plenty 
of  power. 

Shale  gotten  up  with  this  Planer  is  nearly  half 
ground,  so  that  the  grinding  capacity  does  not  need 
to  be  near  as  large  as  though  it  was  brought  in  in 
the  regular  way,  neither  is  it  near  so  hard  on  a  Dry 
Pan  as  very  few  pieces  go  into  the  pan  larger  than 
an  ordinary  size  tea  cup.  We  are  using  one  man  at 
the  Planer,  one  man  at  the  Pan,  and  we  count  half  a 
man  at  the  hoist  (the  hoist  man  puts  in  half  his  time 
at  other  work).  If  you  wish  to  refer  anyone  to  us  as 
to  the  good  qualities  of  this  machine  you  are  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DENISON  CLAY  CO. 

J.  F.  Denison,  President. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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You  can  buy  a  Brewer  Hoist  without  buying  trouble  with  it.  It  will  keep  on 
hoisting  without  any  coaxing.  We  have  spur-geared  hoists,  bevel-geared  hoists, 
spur-friction  hoists  and  bevel-friction  hoists.  Large  ones  and  small  ones  and  all  of 

them  good. 


HOISTS 


Wv  * 


a 


This  is  a  Heavy  Bevel=Geared  Pattern 


It  is  No.  28.  It  weighs  3,000  pounds.  The  drum  is  20  in.  diameter,  28  in.  between 
flanges  and  the  flanges  are  30  in.  diameter.  1  he  journals  are  self-oiling,  the  gears 
4  in.  face,  the  brake  band  5  in.  wide.  Can  be  made  right  or  left  hand.  Illustration 
above  is  left  hand.  It  is  enough  of  a  hoist  for  the  biggest  plants,  and  we  have 
smaller  ones  for  the  others. 

If  you  ask  for  our  catalog  you  will  get  it 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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BON 


CLAY 
WORKING 
MACHINERY 


Why  these  six  Represses  are  all  “Cantons” 


THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILLS. 

July  5th,  1913. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — A  year  ago  last  March  we  in¬ 
stalled  our  first  Bonnot  Repress.  The  lining 
of  the  die  box  outwore  three  of  the  kind  we 
were  using,  and  this  among  other  advantages, 
induced  us  to  put  in  five  Bonnot  Presses  on  the 
yard  we  rebuilt  this  spring.  These  five  have 
repressed  on  an  average  of  16,000  blocks  each 
since  their  installation  in  March. 

We  consider  the  Bonnot  Represses  the  best 
constructed  Repress  we  have  seen.  The  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  taking  up  lost  motion  is  one 
of  their  particular  advantages. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

By  Wm.  Geo.  D.  Orr, 

General  Manager. 


Dies  Wore 
Three  Times 
As  Long 


Best  Means 
of 

Taking  Up 
Lost  Motion 


Several 

Interesting 

Features 

of  the 

Canton 

Repress 

When  you  buy  a  repress, 
you  want  a  machine  that 
will  give  you  a  good 
smooth  brick  of  good 
density.  You  want  a 
machine  that  has  as  few 
parts  as  possible  with 
the  wearing  parts  above 
the  die  and  out  of  the 
dirt — a  quick  and  con¬ 
venient  method  of 
changing  the  dies,  and 
an  easy  way  of  adjust¬ 
ing  pressure  and  thick¬ 
ness.  You  want  adjust¬ 
ments  for  taking  up 
wear,  and  a  smooth 
running  machine. 

The  Canton  Repress  is 
all  of  that — and  more. 

The  Bonnot 
Company 

Canton  Ohio 

909  N.Y.  Life  Bldg.  Kansas  City 
211  Higgins  Bldg.  Los  Angeles 
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Why  is  BONNOT  Machinery  used  in  the  LARGEST 
and  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CLAY  PLANTS?  Ask  the 

men  who  use  it. 


No  10  Auger  Brick  Machine 

Capacity  7,500  Brick  Per  Hour 


Especially  adapted  for  Making  Face  Brick.  Capacity  up  to  10,000  Brick  per  hour. 

Auger  Brick  Machines,  Combined  Pug  Mill  and  Brick  Machine,  Automatic  Cutting 
Tables,  Presses,  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pans,  Pug  Mills,  Screens,  Elevators,  Cars,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


See  ad  on  page  123. 
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Model  KA  I 


THE  LARGEST  AND  MO! 


28  feet  in  length;  9  feet  in  width;  7  feet  in  height. 

Gear  frame  weighs  close  to  four  tons. 

Steel  pug  chamber  holds  more  than  3  cubic  yards  of  clay — equal  to  ai 
ordinary  pug  mill  17^  feet  in  length. 

Freese  System  of  Direct-Gearing,  insuring  minimum  friction,  wear,  nois> 
and  power  consumption. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COfflPA 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Machine 


1WERFUL  BRICK  MACHINE 


Unusually  Accessible  Design. 

Internally  Lubricated  Thrust  Bearing. 
Powerful  Four-Arm  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 
Positive  Forced  Feed. 

Three  bearings  on  each  shaft. 

No  fast-running  gears. 


LION,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 

ependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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A  STRAIGHT  FACE 


Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


is  an  indispensable  feature  of  a  high  grade  brick.  No  cutter  can  cut  straight 
brick  unless  the  column  of  clay  and  the  cutter  platen  move  exactly  together  while 
the  cut  is  being  made.  This  is  the  reason  for  our  cam-controlled  carriage  move¬ 
ment  compelling  the  platen  to  travel  exactly  with  the  clay  column,  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  lubrication  used  on  the  platen. 

Another  simple  device  automatically  relieves  the  clay  column  of  the  work  of 
operating  the  cutter  reel  or  moving  the  cutter  carriage,  and  these  features,  with 
the  downward  shearing  wire  movement  and  the  one-piece  always-even  platen, 
make  face  brick  possible — without  repressing. 

For  cutting  common  brick  the  Model  C  20  is  equally  satisfactory,  since  a 
straight  smooth-edged  brick  will  either  command  a  higher  price  or  be  given 
preference  in  competition. 

Where  local  conditions  make  it  preferable  this  cutter  can  be  made  to  cut 
within  26  inches  of  the  brick  machine  die.  It  is  built  in  three  sizes. 


E.  ffl.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


The  speed  of  the  auger  shaft  affects  the  capacity  of  any 
brick  machine.  An  auger  shaft  speed  which  with  the  older 
type  of  gearing  necessitates  250  revolutions  of  the  pulley 
shaft  and  pinion  will,  with  the  Freese  System  of  Direct- 
Gearing,  require  only  125  revolutions  of  the  pulley 
shaft  and  pinion.  This  means  capacity  without  excessive 
gear  speed,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  improve¬ 
ments — to  the  brickmaker — that  has  been  made  in  brick 
machinery. 


Elimination  of  all  fast-running  gears  minimizes  both 
friction  and  vibration,  and  these  two  things  are  responsible 
for  most  of  your  repair  expense. 

Before  selecting  a  brick  machine  give  this  some  serious 
thought.  It  means  much  to  the  brickmaker  for  it  is  a  saving 
in  power  and  repairs  that  continues  throughout  the  life  of 
the  machine. 


3.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Oalion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Brick  and  Granite  Pavement  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


Irving  Park  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Ill 


THE  SEAL  OF  SUPERIORITY 


A  FILLER  that  seals  the  pave¬ 
ment  both  winter  and  summer, 
so  that  water  and  frost  cannot  attack 
the  foundation,  is  absolutely  essential. 


for  expansion  in  hot  weather,  and 
cracks  and  “blow-outs”  result. 

Good  paving  pitch  has  none  of  these 
faults.  With  it  street  repairs  can  be 
easily,  quickly  and  economically 
made.  It  will  outlast  the  pavement 
itself — and  the  initial  cost  is  low. 

Not  all  pitch  is  reliable — don’t  take 
chances — used  a  proved  pitch,  made 
especially  for  the  purpose.  Barrett’s 
is  just  that. 


Only  one  filler  can  be  relied  upon  to 
maintain  a  perfect  bond  for  all  seasons, 
and  that  is  a  reliable  paving  pitch. 

Brick  shrinks  away  from  asphalt  in 
cold  weather,  causing  cracks  between 

does  not  allow 


Cement 


the  blocks 


Illiislrated  booklet  free  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Cleveland 


Cincinnati 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


Philadelphia 

Birmingham 


New  York 


Seattle 


Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 
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For 

Sixty-Three 
Years 
The  Name 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


ESTABLISHED  1851 

There  are  more  Frost  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  being  operated  success^ 
fully  in  all  parts  of  the  World  than  any  other  similar  machine. 

WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost 
of  upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 
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We  also  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
Boilers  for  all 
Pressures,  Side  and 
Center  CranK  Throt¬ 
tling  and  Automatic 
E*ngines,  Feed  Water 
Heaters,  Tanks,  Air 
Receivers  and 
other  power  plant 
equipment. 


Send  for  'Bulletins . 


Works  at 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co, 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Addre..,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 


Mention  Tin  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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The  Fate 

Quality)  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Qual  ity 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 

The  “Machine  Par  Excellence”  for  Making  Hollow  Ware.  Very  strongly  and  compactly  built,  self- 
contained,  with  all  gears  of  cut  steel  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  an  enclosed  dust-proof  gear  case. 
Made  to  give  a  large  capacity  of  A-No.  1  ware,  and  runs  almost  like  a  watch. 

If  you  were  able  to  make  even  20  per  cent,  more  A  No.  1  Hollow  Ware  than  you  can  now  make, 
by  the  additional  investment  of  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  wouldn’t  you  say  “That  is  What  I  am 
Looking  for?”  The  above  machine  has  done  more  than  that  for  a  good  many  plants.  Surely,  Mr. 
Reader,  you  who  have  not  used  this  machine,  it  must  be  about  time  for  us  to  begin  figuring  on  your 
proposition.  Get  ready  to  gather  the  fruits  of  a  largely  increased  production  at  only  a  small  increase 
in  cost. 

Also  bear  in  mind  that  we  make  the  largest  line  of  Automatic  Cutting  Tables  in  the  World — as 
well  as  a  full  line  of  machinery  and  supplies  for  clay  plants. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 


THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobxeb. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 
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“PLYMOUTH”  GASOLINE  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVE 
Built  With  or  Without  Cab 

The  Solution  of  the  Clayworkers’  Haulage  Problem. 

An  extremely  efficient  Locomotive  at  a  very  moderate  Cost. 

You  can’t  afford  to  own  a  horse  and  feed  it  for  clay  haulage,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
and  upkeep  of  one  of  these  Locomotives.  It  eats  only  when  it  works,  but  works  whenever 
you  wish. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 


No  trouble. 

No  clutches. 

No  gears  at  all. 

No  differential. 

No  complicated  parts. 
No  licensed  engineer. 


Simplest  construction. 

Any  speed  forward  or  back. 
Power  equal  in  both  directions. 
Even  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Absolutely  fool-proof. 

Lowest  in  price  and  up-keep. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgway,  Representative 


THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER — SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


August,  1914 


Vol.  LXII,  No.  2 


You  can  not  purchase  a  better  Brick  Mold  than  the  one  I  will  sell  you  at  a 
reasonably  low  price.  I  have  made  a  life-time  study  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Brick  Molds  and  their  use  in  different  clays  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  use  only  the  best  material  and  workmanship.  Each  partition  is  riveted  at  end- 
no  curling;  of  irons.  Special  screws,  threaded  full  length,  which  will  not  loosen. 

The  above  is  a  clean,  solid  mold  that  will  give  you  the  best  service.  I  make  a 
specialty  of  outfitting  complete  plants. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  any  further  information. 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 

Successor  to  S.  K.  Fletcher.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Simple  in  Design.  Heavy  in  Construction. 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
DIGGER 

For  Hard  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Gravel,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  15. 

The  Lakewood  Engineering 
Company 

Dept.  W. 

(Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Company) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St.  Pittsburgh:  1230  Fulton  Bldg. 

New  York:  30  Church  St.,  Room  802 


Machine  and  Hand  Brick  Molds  of  Every  Description, 

Built  of  Air  Dried  Stock 


THE  LAKEWOOD 
GRAB  BUCKET 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Below  is  a  partial  list  of  the  largest  and  most  p 
nent  manufacturers  of  clay  products  in  the  world 
are  using  our  machinery. 

The  reason  they  have  sent  us  their 
business  is  not  on  account  of  the 

price,  but  it  is  because  we  have  had  H|  f~L®§4 

forty  years’  successful  experience  in 

knowing-  how  to  do  things.  HI Ik|  :tb 

These  firms  are  engaged  in  the  ^  ; 

manufacture  of  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  *  “ 

Tile,  Fire  Proofing,  Wall  Coping  l^flltl 

and  everything  pertaining  to  the  I  jIll  / 

Clay  Products  line.  I  Kail 


Capital  City  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Independent  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Pos  Angeles,  Cal. 

Winslow  &  Co., 

Portland,  Me. 

New  York  State  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Patton  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 
Patton,  Pa. 

National  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 

Webster  City,  Iowa 
Marshalltown  S.  P.  &  T.  Co., 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 
What  Cheer  Clay  Products  Co., 

What  Cheer,  Iowa 
The  Granite  Clay  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 

Windsor  Clay  Products  Co., 

Akron,  Ohio 


THE,  TAPLIN,  RICE.=CLERKIN  CO., 

AKron,  Ohio 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  the  best 
Sewer  Pipe  and  Clayworking  Machinery 
“that  produces  the  results”  without  trouble 
to  the  manufacturer,  in  the  United  States. 


^PLlS-^crcCERK'N^ 

^KRON,OHIO-U.S.A- 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  No.  29 


Mention  The  Olay-Wobkeb. 
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BONNOT 


NO.  17  HOLLOW-WARE  MACHINE. 


With  solid  bed  plate  and  the  highest  type  of  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  throughout. 

I 

It  is  designed  especially  for  hollow-ware  and  includes  the  features 
that  such  a  machine  should  possess. 


3rd. 


5th. 


6th. 


A  solid  bed  plate  to  give  rigidity. 

Thrust  bearing  of  the  marine  type  having  3  times  as  much 
bearing  surface  as  any  other  hollow-ware  machine. 

Provision  for  adjusting  the  nozzle  to  compensate  for  wear  on 
the  auger — the  most  convenient  arrangement. 

Gears  machine-cut  from  steel,  fully  housed  and  running  in 

oil  bath. 

All  bearings  accurately  bored  and  bushed  with  bronze  re¬ 
movable  bushings. 

Three  sizes  ot  augers  and  liners  to  suit  different  sizes  of 
hollow-ware. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 


BONNOT 


909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Built  Like  a  Corliss  Engine 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 


FOR  CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  GRAVEL,  STONE  AND  CEMENT. 

Anything  You  Want  in  Perforated  Metal. 


Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  sizes  shown  above;  they  are  a  few  of 
the  many  that  we  make. 


We  have  sizes  suitable  for  DRY  PAN  SCREENS,  CAR  DECKS,  CONVEYORS, 

Etc. 

Tell  us  of  your  needs  that  we  may  send  you  samples. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  No.  624  North  Union  Ave. 

No.  114  Liberty  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S,  A. 


Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer  Loading  Common  Brick  From  Kiln  to  Cars 


Bo  you  handle 
your  brick 
this  way? 

— or  do  you  still  use 
Avheelbarrows?  The  Math¬ 
ews  Ball  Bearing  Gravity 
Brick  Conveyer  will  produce 
more  profit  on  the  amount  in¬ 
vested  than  any  other  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  modern 
brick  plant. 

Your  brick  will  travel  in  a 
solid  line  from  kilns  direct 
into  cars  entirely  by  gravity 
— no  power  whatever  being 
used. 

It  will  reduce  your  pay-roll, 
speed  up  your  work,  elimi¬ 
nate  the  damage  to  brick, 
and  enable  you  to  load  cars 
in  any  kind  of  weather. 

Made  in  portable  sections 
with  quick  coupling  device. 
Takes  no  more  time  to  set  up 
than  wheelbarrow  runways. 

Any  kind  of  labor  can  be 
used;  skilled  “wheelers’'’  are 
not  required.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  detailed  information. 


MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  COMPANY 


_ _ .  c- _ .  _  . _ 1  Toronto,  Ont. 

ranch  Factories  r  .  c- _ 

J  London .  Eng. 


ELLWOOD  CITY,  PENN 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


WHAT  BATTLE  ARE  YOU  FIGHTING 

in  your  business  world? 

There  are  many  battles  to  be  fought  in  the  clay  products  industry— 
we  know  hecause  we  have  fought  and  won  so  many. 

Whatever  the  fight  you  are  waging,  when  you  feel  the  need  of  an 
able  ally  you’ve  only  to  ask  our  intervention.  We  stand  always  “At 
Arms'',  ever  ready  to  “ Forward ,  March"  when  the  call  to  battle  is 

heard. 

We  employ  only  the  most  modern  implements  of  warfare,  the  lat¬ 
est  type  of  which,  our 

Dryer 


is  proving  unvanqu: 


shable. 


NO  DELAY  FOR  MOBILIZATION. 
WE  MARCH  UPON  CALL. 


-?■  BB m  nn am 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  St.  •••  CHICAGO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants.  \ 

Chisholm,  Boyd  «S  White  Company 

I  ^Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

TheBrown  Instrument  Co. 

Analyslsts  and  Chemists. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson -Love joy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bln  Emptier. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

.  Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Roller. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 
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Belt  Conveyors. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Vrbuckle  &  Co. 

3onnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Jaldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Darnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 
rate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Blowers. 

American  Blower  Co. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 


Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  The  C.  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud.) 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press.) 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Recutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Tates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 


Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 
Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Contracting  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile.) 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


(Continued  on  page  249.) 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  HMD. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUARANTEE 

FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 


CUT 

GEARING. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued 


• 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 


Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 
Richardson- Love  joy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Gravity  Carriers. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insurance. 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly, 
Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 


(Continued  on  page  251.) 


There  are  two  ways  of  drying  clay  products 
- by  artificial  means - 

THE  JUSTICE  WAY 

Radiated  Heat,  Metal  Radiation,  Waste  Heat 

AND  THE  ANTIQUATED  WAY. 

The  lustice  Dryers  are  modern,  effective,  economical,  and  are  built  al0I1S  sc*en' 
tific  lines.  A  lifetime’s  experience  and  experimenting"  is  behind  them,  and  they  rep 
resent  today  the  acme  of  perfection.  That  is  why  those  who  have  installed  them 
have  cut  thei  drying  cost  in  half  and  less,  and  it  is  also  why  the  products  corning 
from  the  Justice  Dryers  are  DRY.  May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  our  Modern 
Methods  in  Drying  Clay  Ware”? 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Dayton 

Selling  Agents 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press 


Ohio 


U.  S.  A. 

A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


(Read  our  advertisement  on  page  337.) 
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The  Thew  Shovel  Handles  Clay  Economically 


Type  0  Thew  in  Typical  Clay  Pit. 

A  Thew  Shovel  is  loading  clay  at  Fletcher,  N.  C.,  for  $4.00  per  day. 

Another  at  Tell  City,  Ind.,  is  loading  clay  for  30,000  brick  for  $3.80  per  day. 

Another  at  Portland,  Oregon,  is  loading  clay  and  shale  for  100,000  brick  for  $12.00 
per  day. 

Another  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  loading  clay  for  75,000  brick  for  $6.00  per  day. 

Another  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  loading  clay  and  shale  for  100,000  brick  for  $6.50 
per  day. 

Another  at  St.  Anne,  Ill.,  is  loading  clay  for  60,000  brick  for  $5.75  per  day. 

Another  at  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  is  loading  clay  for  50,000  brick  for  $4.75  per 

day. 

Another  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  loading  clay  for  75,000  brick  for  $7.00  per  day. 
Another  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  is  loading  clay  for  $5.75  per  day. 

Another  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  is  loading  clay  for  98,000  brick  for  $7.50  per  day. 
Another  at  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  is  loading  clay  for  200,000  brick  for  $12.00  per  day. 

The  above  costs  are  the  total  pit  costs  and  include  the  cost  of  repairs. 

The  average  age  of  the  above  shovels  is  years. 

The  costs  by  former  methods  averaged  over  2 y2  times  the  average  cost  with  the 
Thew  Shovels. 

The  Thew  Shovel  will  handle  your  material  economically  year  after  year  with  a 
slight  cost  of  maintenance. 

250  Brick  Manufacturers  now  using  Thew  Shovels. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  LIST  OF  THEW  OWNERS  NEAR  YOU. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManlgal,  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  Equip.  Co. 

Smith  Co.,  Claude  B. 

Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kilns,  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 
Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W.  . 


Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate,  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet). 
(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 
Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 


Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
e  r  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 


Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Ralls  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Represses. 


American  Clay  Machinery 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Jp.  nr, 


Co. 


Revolution  Indicators. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  253.) 
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THE  GRATH 
PEERLESS  PRESS 


(Made  in  Four  and  Five  Mould  Sizes.) 


For  shales,  fireclays  and 
surface  clays.  Gives  FULL 
pressure  without  brick  crack¬ 
ing;  or  splitting  open. 

Gives  four  distinct  pres¬ 
sures.  Brick  finished  in  lower 
part  of  mould,  insuring  per¬ 
fect  bricK. 

Daily  capacity  10  to  20%  greater 
than  any  other  Brick  Press. 

Thickness  changed  in  two 
minutes.  No  cross-breaking 
or  side  strain.  Guaranteed 
against  breakage. 

All  working  parts  above 
floor  level  and  accessible. 

Ill.Supply&Const.Co. 

722  Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  HUNDREDS  OF  STEELE  END  CUTTERS  IN 
USE  FOR  YEARS  HAVE  PROVED  THEIR 
SUPERIORITY  BEYOND  A  DOUBT 

In  addition  to  the  many  plants  we  are  putting  in  we  have  installed 
this  Cutter  in  many  plants  using  other  Machines.  Among  the  plants  re¬ 
cently  equipped  are  some  of  the  larger  plants  of  Columbus,  Macon  and 
Augusta. 

The  wires  are  controlled  by  Irregular  Gears  which  make  a  straight  j 
cut  and  wear  very  little.  They  CUT  ON  EDGE,  causing  less  strain  on  the 
wires,  and  leave  one  face  with  sharp  corners,  suitable  for  face  brick.  This 
eliminates  edger.  It  will  of  course  cut  flat  also.  It  has  capacity  above  the  j 
largest  machine  made. 

When  we  claim  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  Cutter  made  we  are  only 
claiming  what  experience  has  proved  and  is  generally  conceded.  Won't  it  | 
pay  you  to  cut  your  brick  straight? 

J.  C.  STEELE,  <5  SONS  ::  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  Tiif,  Clay-Workeb. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Central  Iron  Works. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

|Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 
Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.,  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 


Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Com.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  H. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Com.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables, 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


OUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

indicates  that  the 

BRICK  MANUFACTURER 

makes  more  complaint  of 
his 

GRINDING  MACHINERY 

than  any  other  type  of 
machinery  he  uses. 

Raw  Clay  Products  Materials 

are  serious  materials  to  grind.  Use  an 

AMERICAN  RING  PULVERIZER 

and  minimize  your  troubles. 

GRIND  FINER  SAVES  MONEY 

Our  information—  Or  our  representative 
free  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER.  CO.,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 


GRIND  MORE. 

Our  Circular- 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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UILD  WITH  BRIC1 

THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL  ^ 


MAN\  REPESENTATIVE  brick  manufacturers  have  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Build  with  Brick  campaign  instigated  by  The 
Clay- Worker.  Therefore  this  nation  wide  movement  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  demand  for  burned  clay  brick  is  now  not  an  idea,  but  a  fact. 
This  publicity  scheme  is  being  supported  splendidly  by  wide-awake 
clayworkers  in  many  different  sections  of  the  country  who  have  ordered 
posters  and  declared  with  much  enthusiasm  that  they  are  going  to  boost 
it  for  all  they  are  worth  in  their  territory,  for  they  realize  it  is  a  worthy 
cause  and  a  necessary  proposition  to  themselves  and  the  brick  trade  in 
general.  If  you  have  not  already  decided  to  enter  this  campaign  and 
boost  for  brick  in  your  own  locality,  take  the  time  now  to  study  the  fol¬ 
lowing  carefully.  Remember,  Mr.  Brick  Manufacturer,  you  are  not 
asked  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  work  to  be  done  outside  your  own 
locality.  You  are  simply  asked  to  cover  your  own  territory  thoroughly 
after  the  fashion  suggested,  using  the  slogan  “Build  with  Brick”  on 
posters,  signs,  etc.,  at  the  expense  you  deem  permissible  and  wise.  You 
are  not  contributing  to  any  fund;  you  are  spending  your  own  money  in 
your  own  way,  in  your  own  territory,  where  you  will  get  the  direct  re¬ 
sults  and  still  at  the  same  time,  will  make  the  campaign  a  national  one 
in  scope,  and  the  slogan  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  will  be  thoroughly 
impressed  on  the  prospective  builders’  minds.  “Safety  First,”  in  other 
words,  “Build  with  Brick.”  Read  opposite  page  carefully. 


BOOST 


JOIN  THE 

BUILD  WITH  BRICK 


CAMPAIGN 


BOOST 
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BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

A  Nation-Wide  Movement  for  Boosting  the 
i  Brick  Business. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER’S  BUILD  WITH 
BRICK  campaign  has  taken  on  nation-wide 
importance.  We  have  shipped  thousands  of  pos¬ 
ters  to  enterprising  brickmakers,  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  California.  The  Salmen  Brick  Company. 
New  Orleans,  has  taken  4,000  posters  for  use  in 


and  about  that  city;  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed 
Brick  Company  has  ordered  2,000  for  use  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  Fiske  Brick  Company 
has  placed  1,000  of  Poster  No.  7  in  and  about 
Salem,  Mass.,  partially  destroyed  by  fire  recently. 
We  have  also  sent  posters  to  points  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania  and  Now 
York,  and  expect  to  continue  the  good  work  until 
every  section  of  the  country  is  represented. 

Have  you  received  specimen  posters?  If  not, 
you  can  have  them  for  the  asking.  We  have  nine 
different  designs,  adapted  to  various  uses,  from 
street  cars  and  brick  wagons  to  barns  and  fences. 
If  you  are  doing  any  local  advertising,  you  will 
find  these  posters  useful  in  that  connection.  The 
Standard  Brick  Company,  Evansville,  Ind.,  has 
used  some  of  them  in  its  local  papers  with  telling 
effect. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  you  can  boost  the 
brick  business  in  your  own  locality  by  using  these 
posters,  and  the  expense  is  but  a  trifle.  Poster 
No.  7  has  proven  very  popular,  and  No.  1  makes 
a  nice  envelope  cut,  as  you  will  see  by  the  one 
in  which  this  is  enclosed.  We  will  be  glad  to 
print  you  a  supply  of  envelopes,  or  will  furnish 
you  an  electrotype  of  this  cut  at  cost  foi  youi 
local  printer.  In  the  language  of  the  street, 
“Get  in  the  game,”  and  help  us  boost  the  brick 
business. 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  sort  of  a  poster 
you  want.  If  you  prefer  a  tin  sign  or  a  sheet 
steel  sign,  we  will  furnish  same  at  cost.  A  two- 
color  sheet  steel  sign  in  white  and  red,  oi  "white 
and  blue,  the  words  “BI ILD  A\  ITH  BRK  K  in 
white  letters  on  a  rich  red  background  makes  an 
unusually  attractive  poster.  It  you  want  some¬ 
thing  even  better,  an  enameled  steel  sign,  good  tor 
all  time,  we  can  get  it  for  you.  Write  us  what  you 
want,  and  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  supply  it. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 
Publishers  The  Clay-Worker, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Miniature  of  Poster  No.  6. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

You  may  send . 

“BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  posters  as  follows: 

. Poster  No . .  size  11x11,  cost  $5.00  per  1000 

. Poster  No . ,  size  11x14,  cost  $6.50  per  1000 

(With  Firm  Name) 

. Poster  No . .  size  12x22,  cost  $8.00  per  1000 

. Poster  No . .  size  14x22,  cost  $9.50  per  1000 

(With  Firm  Name) 

Posters  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  made  11x11  or  11x14 
inches.  Posters  Nos.  7,  8  and  9,  size  14x22  inches.  These 
are  printed  on  substantial  5-ply  card. 

Print  on  same  my  card,  as  follows: 


Very  respectfully, 


Address 


Tear  off  this  coupon  and  mail  us  your  order  today. 


U1LD»ithBRIC 

THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL 


MAKES  THE  STRUCTURE  BEAUTIFUL. 
NO  PAINTING.  NO  COST  FOR  REPAIRS. 
FIRE  PROOF.  TIME  PROOF.  WEATHER  PROOF. 
COOL  IN  SUMMER.  WARM  IN  WINTER. 


Miniature  of  Poster  No.  7. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers' Association  1 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets:  i. 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.”  h 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Broitieriiood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  Ofjio  | 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

VitTified  Sttale  aria  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire-Cut=Lug  Block. 

ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 

•  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  noffiSSTf 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company,  1 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block.  1 

Danville,  Ill.  1 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES.  £ 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEV  ON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

(HOY  VITRIFIED  BRICK  COIM 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“McAVOY  BLOCK ” 

PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


Tile  Underdrain  age. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father’’  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100.  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


TheDeckman-Du 

CLEVELA 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 


The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 


“Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricK  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


FHE:  CL> 


WO  >2 
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Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  Paving  Brick  up  to  date.  By 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  edition. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (Inc.)  Publishers 

Indianapolis 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 

ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of 


BESSEME.R  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  GO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BEST. 

“WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?” 


IRONSTONE  BLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

Fire  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  Kao¬ 
lin,  and  pire  and  flQoalding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 

Ciars,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand, 
nsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO,, 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

p  o.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 
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THE  AUGER 

BRICK  MACHINE 

OF  LARGE  CAPACITY 


BUILT  BY 

Chambers  Brothers  (° 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Standard  Steel  and  Iron  Construction  Interchangeable  Parts 

Enclosed  Cut  Steel  Gears  Running  in  Oil 

INVESTIGATE  THE  ROYAL 


IT  PAYS  TO  SEE  IT 


PAYS  BETTER  TO  USE  IT 


A  Rear  View  ot  THE  ROYAL  With  Gear  Cover  Removed. 


Gear  Frame  alone,  5,300  lbs.  Forged  Steel  Auger  Shaft,  1,750  lbs. 
Automatic  Journal  Lubrication  combined  with  liberal 
provision  for  hand  lubrication  also. 


For  Street  Pavers  and  All  Heavy  Work. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Company 

•# 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

911  Healey  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


For  5and  Molded  or  Water=Struck  Soft  Mud  Brick 


THE  BELMONT 


A  substantial  machine 
constructed  of  iron  and 
steel  and  designed  along 
well  established  lines  for 
machinery  of  this  class. 

Improved  relief  mech¬ 
anism  for  mold  pusher,  lo¬ 
cated  at  rear  of  machine 
away  from  interference 
with  operatives  and  from 
waste  material. 

Machine  built  for  either 
right  or  left  feeding. 

Access  to  inside  of  main 
chamber  through  open¬ 
ing,  33  x  24  inches,  cov¬ 
ered  by  one  piece  of  boiler 
plate,  conveniently  re¬ 
movable. 

Nearly  19,000  pounds 
of  carefully  designed,  well 
made,  soft  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chinery. 

One  piece  crank  shaft 
of  forged  steel.  Three 
journal  bearings  on  crank 
shaft. 

All  gears  of  liberal  face 
and  substantial  pitch;  the 
crown  gear  being  provid¬ 
ed  with  vertical  adjust¬ 
ment  for  maintaining  cor¬ 
rect  mesh  between  gear 
and  pinion.  All  large 
gears  of  semi-steel  with 
driving  pinion  of  cast 
steel.  Crown  gear  and  its 
pinion  are  both  molded 
from  cut  metal  patterns. 


Sand  Molded  Brick  Machine 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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FOLLOW  the  prescription  of  Experience  by  installing 
The  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier.  Its  basic 
principle  is  absolutely  correct.  And  the  drying  elements 
— heat,  humidity  and  circulation  of  air — are  always  under  the 
control  of  the  operator  of  the  drier  and  can  easily  be  regulated 
to  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  any  and  every  Variety 
of  clay. 

Convincing  proofs  of  these  facts,  together  with 
the  new  catalog,  will  be  sent  on  request.  Ad¬ 
dress:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1547 
McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association-  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  LXII.  *  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  SEPTEMBER,  1914. 


No.  3 


THE  CLAY= WORKER’S  CAMPAIGN  OF  EDUCATION. 

‘Build  with  Brick”  Slogan  Used  Effectively  in  Connection  with  Posters,  Signs, 
Street-Car  Cards,  Newspaper  Advertisements  and  Publicity  Matter, 

Boosting  Sale  of  Brick  Tremendously. 


RATIFYING  REPORTS  from  many  different  points  in 
_  the  United  States  have  reached  us  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  congratulating  The  Clay-Worker  upon  this 
“Build  with  Brick”  campaign,  and  asserting  that  splendid  re¬ 
sults  are  already  assured  in  the  promotion  work  carried  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  our  past  three  issues.  Many  clay  clubs 
and  local  associations  over  the  country  are  boosting  the 
“Build  with  Brick”  idea  in  their  territories  through  posters, 
inserts  and  newspaper  advertisements  and  exhibits  of  clay 
products,  and  declare  that 
the  money  expended  has  been 
returned  to  the  individual 
members  many  times  over. 

The  Indiana  Brick  Club,  a 
live  wire  organization,  with 
headquarters  in  Indianapolis, 
has  used  the,  local  newspaper 
columns  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  More  brick  structures 
are  being  erected  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  vicinity  than  ever 
before. 

The  state  of  Texas  is  alive 
with  scores  of  representative 
brick  manufacturers  who 
have  taken  up  the  “Build 
with  Brick”  idea  and  are 
boosting  for  all  they  are 
worth,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  find  it  pays  and 
pays  “big.”  They  have  made 
us  “step  some”  to  fill  their 
orders  for  posters  and  pub¬ 
licity  matter. 

Last  week  at  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.  Y.)  Industrial  Exhi¬ 
bition  the  local  brick  manufacturers  had  exhibits  of  their 
ware  and  distributed  cards  on  which  were  printed  clever  par¬ 
agraphs  with  “Clinchers”  in  them,  taken  from  suggestions 
made  in  our  Bags  of  Gold  department  several  months  back. 
“Build  with  Brick”  posters  were  on  display. 

The  St.  Clair  County  Building  Brick  Association,  of  which 
W.  W.  Ittner  is  secretary,  had  an  exhibit  at  the  Belleville, 
Ill.,  fair,  distributed  attractive  literature  boosting  the  use  of 
brick  and  displayed  “Build  with  Brick”  posters. 


The  following  letter,  written  September  5,  was  sent  to  us 
by  their  secretary: 

“If  we  have  good  weather  from  the  14th  to  the  19th  there 
will  be  thousands  of  people  visit  the  great  Centennial  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Belleville,  Ill.,  and  we  believe  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  do  lots  of  good  in  the  ‘Build  with  Brick’  line.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  pretty  nice  exhibit.  From  all  indications  the 
St.  Clair  County  Centennial  is  going  to  be  a  success.” 

There  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  of  Belleville,  East  St. 

Louis  and  Mascoutah,  Ill.,  on 
August  25,  an  article  which 
tells  in  details  the  formation 
of  the  St.  Clair  County  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  Association  and 
purposes  of  same.  The  arti¬ 
cle  is  well  worth  reproduc¬ 
tion  here: 
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Belleville  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Organize  —  “Burned 
Clay  Age”  to  Be  Made  a 
Reality  in  St.  Clair  Co. 


“At  a  meeting  held  last 
Saturday  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Belleville  organized 
what  is  to  be  known  as  the 
St.  Clair  County  Building 
Brick  Association.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Abend  was  chosen  pres¬ 
ident;  Mr.  George  Lischer, 
of  Mascoutah,  vice  president; 
Mr.  Wm.  Kloess,  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Ittner,  secre¬ 
tary. 

“The  great  wave  that  is 
sweeping  the  country  for  the  prevention  of  fire  loss,  which 
amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year,  and  the 
popular  demand  for  more  substantial  and  beautiful  in  build¬ 
ing  construction,  is  primarily  responsible  for  this  move. 

“Another  reason  for  the  formation  of  this  new  organiza¬ 
tion  is  that  the  manufacturers  of  clay  products  the  country 
over  have  entered  on  a  ‘Build  with  Brick  publicity  campaign, 
to  the  end  that  our  people  may  become  more  familiar  with 
the  excellence  of  burned  clay  as  a  building  material  and  that 
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the  many  erroneous  ideas  as  to  excessive  cost,  durability, 
etc.,  be  displaced  by  accurate  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  of  building  materials. 

“The  advent  of  the  Centennial,  celebrating  the  birth  of  St. 
Clair  county,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Belleville  during  the 
coming  month,  was  considered  to  be  the  best  possible  time  to 
inaugurate  this  move.  The  Belleville  brick  manufacturers 
have  arranged  for  quite  an  elaborate  display  in  the  industrial 
section  of  the  Centennial  exhibit,  exploiting  the  many  uses 
and  pleasing  effects  that  can  be  gotten  with  brick,  and  will 
distribute  literature  showing  comparative  costs  of  frame  and 
brick,  together  with  complete  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
small  and  moderate  price  brick  home. 

“The  bricklayers’  organizations  have  given  their  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  to  the  movement,  the  Bricklayers  and  Stone¬ 
masons  Local  No.  2  having  donated  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
exhibit  as  their  share. 

“The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  brick  plants  and  the 
large  number  of  men  employed  make  this  one  of  the  county’s 
most  important  industries,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact 
that  a  wider  use  of  the  material  they  manufacture  will  make 
for  more  permanent  and  satisfactory  construction,  leads  us 
to  hope  that  this  new  organization  will  meet  with  the  success 
the  industry  deserves.” 

They  expect  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  change  the  name  to  the  Southern  Illinois  Building 
Brick  Association. 

Tell  Us  What  You  Are  Doing. 

These  facts  are  simply  cited  to  show  how  deeply  rooted  the 
“Build  with  Brick”  idea  is  becoming.  This  is  not  true  of  just 
a  few  localities;  it  is  pretty  widely  spread  throughout  the 
country.  This  fact  is  proven  by  the  letters  we  receive  from 
those  who  have  taken  up  the  work  and  gone  into  action.  The 
letters  not  only  inspire  interest  and  enthusiasm,  but  they 
bring  out  specific  ideas  now  and  then  that  are  worth  while, 
and  that,  you  may  recall,  is  one  of  the  objects  sought  after  in 


asking  that  those  who  have  gone  to  work  tell  us  what  they 
have  been  doing  and  the  results. 

Be  Prepared. 

One  of  the  letters  published  previously  furnishes  an  idea 
and  points  a  warning.  The  idea  is  that  every  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  should  be  prepared  to  answer  promptly  and  positively 
all  questions  pertaining  to  the  use  of  brick  and  to  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  brick  construction  and  frame  construction. 
The  warning  is  in  the  fact  that  if  you  are  not  prepared  you  may 
miss  some  good  opportunities  and  not  reap  the  harvest  you 
should.  It  therefore  behooves  every  brick  manufacturer  to 
not  only  post  himself  on  the  subject  of  brick  construction  and 
its  cost,  but  to  tabulate  data  and  keep  it  in  shape  so  that  it 
is  handily  presentable  to  any  one  who  desires  to  be  informed. 
To  simply  interest  people  in  brick  by  the  general  use  of  post¬ 
ers  enjoining  them  to  BUILD  WITH  BRICK  is  not  all  of  the 
game.  It  is  a  big  thing,  the  biggest  thing  that  has  been  start¬ 
ed  in  the  history  of  the  brick  industry,  but  to  gather  the  har¬ 
vest  from  it  he  should,  every  brick  manufacturer  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  all  necessary  information  and  loaded  with  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  brick  and  clay  products  as  the  proper  ma¬ 
terial  for  building.  If  you  are  not  already  informed  on  this 
matter  it  is  time  for  you  to  get  busy. 

The  Insert  Idea. 

One  suggestion  from  a  correspondent  is  that  of  the  insert 
idea — of  having  great  quantities  of  printed  insert  slips  to  go 
in  all  mail  matter.  This  is  a  splendid  idea  and  it  is  an  effective, 
inexpensive  way  to  help  keep  anything  before  people.  The 
writer  has  tried  it  out  in  other  lines  heretofore  and  found  it 
very  effective.  In  this  particular  instance,  however,  the  same 
matter  is  covered  in  another  way,  in  the  idea  of  having  the  slo¬ 
gan,  BUILD  WITH  BRICK,  printed  upon  all  your  envelopes. 
This  serves  practically  the  same  purpose  as  having  printed 
insert  slips  with  the  same  slogan  on  them.  The  insert  idea 
is  good,  however,  and  might  be  used  to  carry  terse,  specific 
information  about  brick  construction.  Some  of  the  detailed 
information  that  we  have  been  discussing  here  might  be  fig- 


Well  Built  Modest  Brick  Home  of  C.  W.  Field,  3140  Washington  Boulevard,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Original 
cost,  $4,800.  Has  doubled  in  value  in  six  years.  No  cost  for  repairs.  Low  insurance  rate.  Cool  in  summer 
Warm  in  winter.  Low  fuel  bill.  Will  stay  beautiful  for  ages.  Architect,  Charles  H.  Byfield,  Indianapolis.  ' 
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ures  of  comparison  of  cost  of  frame  construction,  with  some 
idea  of  the  advantage  in  value  and  in  lasting  qualities;  in 
other  words,  those  who  desire  to  take  up  the  insert  idea  may 
well  make  it  carry  important  specific  information  as  well  as  a 
repetition  of  the  slogan,  BUILD  WITH  BRICK. 

Read  the  following  article  carefully  and  let  every  para¬ 
graph  soak  in  good,  so  your  mind  will  be  thoroughly  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  thoughts  expressed,  for  they  are  well  worth 
while  remembering  and  repeating. 


THE  MODEST  BRICK  HOME. 


t  UST  AS  THE  AVERAGE  MAN — the  rank  and  file  and 
I  the  great  aggregate  mass  of  him — is  the  mainstay  and 
^  the  real  backbone  of  a  nation,  so  is  the  average  home 
— the  modest  home,  if  you  will — a  mighty  big  factor  in  the 
building  business.  It  is  a  factor  which  should  hold  peculiar 
interest  for  the  brick  man  right  now,  too,  from  the  fact  that 
the  country  seems  ripe  for  more  and  better  building  of  the 
modest  and  average  house  type. 

Here  is  a  field  that  should  pay  greater  returns  from 
proper  cultivation  by  the  brick  man  than  almost  any  other. 
It  is  here  that  the  less  durable  materials  have  entered  in 
the  past  on  the  plea  of  cheapness.  Today  the  element  of 
cheapness  is  weak,  because  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  so-called  cheap  material  and  brick  is  now  small — so 
small  that  brick  easily  proves  more  economical  in  the  end. 
And,  right  along  on  the  heels  of  this  comes  a  growing  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  average  man  to  have  a  good  home, 
<  one  built  for  permanancy,  and  one  that  he  can  be  proud  of  long 
after  he  has  forgotten  the  cost  of  building. 


First  Floor  Plan. 

Modest  Brick  Home  of  C.  W.  Fields,  3140 


The  builders  of  the  finer  homes,  mansions  and  big  public 
buildings  naturally  take  brick  into  consideration  as  a  ma¬ 
terial,  while  the  builder  of  the  modest  house  may  pass  it 
by  as  something  beyond  him,  something  that  only  the  rich 
need  aspire  to.  That  puts  it  up  to  the  brick  man  to  get 
busy  and  talk  brick  building  to  the  average  home  builder. 

The  way  for  the  brick  man  to  talk  home  building  of  the 
right  kind  to  the  average  man  in  the  right  way  is  for  him  to 
inform  himself  specifically  in  the  matter,  get  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  houses  of  different  types  and  figure  out  the  approx¬ 
imate  cost  of  building  each  as  it  should  be  built.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  figure  out  the  cost  of  building  by  several  dif¬ 
ferent  methods.  There  is  the  brick  veneered  type  which  is 
an  improvement  over  the  house  with  lumber  sides  and  is 
at  least  one  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  Figure 
out  the  cost  of  this  on  each  pattern,  then  figure  out  the  cost 
of  the  same  house  built  with  solid  brick  walls,  using  lumber 
for  joists  and  for  partition  walls.  This  gives  what  used  to 
be  recognized  as  a  sort  of  standard  type  of  brick  building. 
Then  carry  the  figuring  further  and  figure  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  the  same  house  of  either  solid  brick  or  face  brick  and 
hollow  tile  inner  walls  and  then  hollow  tile  partition  with 
nothing  of  wood  construction  but  the  joists  and  the  floors. 
Finally  figure  out  the  cost  of  real  fireproof  construction,  in¬ 
cluding  clay  products  in  the  outer  walls,  partitions  and  the 
floors. 

Figuring  out  the  cost  of  construction  on  different  lines 
will  give  specific  data  to  lay  before  the  prospective  builder 
and  that  is  the  thing  every  brick  man  should  be  armed  with, 
specific  figures  as  to  costs  of  construction.  With  these  fig¬ 
ures  before  him  the  brick  man  is  able  to  talk  straight  talk 
and  not  merely  generalities  without  definite  point. 

Armed  with  these  specific  points  the  brick  man’s  cue  is 


Second  Floor  Plan. 
Washington  Boulevard,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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to  talk  quality  in  building.  Any  use  of  brick  is  an  important 
step  in  quality  over  the  use  of  lumber,  and  the  brick  ven¬ 
eered  house  is  a  step  in  the  quality  order  as  compared  to 
the  weather  boarded  house.  The  brick  outer  wall  is  another 
step  and  clay  products  in  the  partition  walls,  and  on  the 
roof  make  an  additional  step.  Get  at  as  near  as  possible 
the  relative  values  as  well  as  comparative  costs  of  these 
different  types,  then  urge  the  best  construction  that  can  be 
afforded. 

There  is  some  tendency  among  some  of  the  advocates  of 
brick  to  try  and  see  how  cheaply  something  in  the  brick 
type  of  house  can  be  designed  and  constructed.  This  is 
commendable  on  some  occasions,  but  it  is  a  rather  poor  idea  to 
follow  as  a  general  proposition,  for  that  takes  us  back  to  the 
original  argument  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from,  of  making 
cheapness  the  dominating  factor  in  home  building.  Cheap¬ 
ness  today  is  a  smaller  factor  than  it  ever  was  in  this  matter 
and  the  brick  advocates  should  never  seek  for  economy  in 
cost  at  the  price  of  quality  in  the  finished  home.  The  flimsily 
constructed  brick  house  in  a  community  that  will  develop 
cracks  and  show  bad  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  do 
more  damage  to  the  progress  of  brick  in  the  building  busi¬ 
ness  than  almost  anything  else.  It  serves  to  destroy  a  great 
deal  of  the  confidence  in  the  superiority  and  permanency 
of  brick  construction  that  the  industry  has  been  for  years 
building  up.  So  it  is  really  better  for  the  brick  man  to  take 
the  other  side  of  the  argument  rather  than  to  try  his  hand 


at  seeing  how  cheaply  a  brick  house  can  be  constructed. 
There  is  a  well  known  truism  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of 
a  thing  is  soon  forgotten  while  its  quality  or  lack  of  quality 
remains  as  long  as  it  is  with  you.  This  truism  is  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  to  home  building,  and  it  should  be  kept  ever 
in  mind  by  brick  men  who  are  advocating  the  use  of  brick 
and  clay  products  in  the  home.  Talk  for  quality  and  perma¬ 
nency  in  the  home,  for  though  it  costs  more  in  the  beginning, 
it  is  more  economical  in  the  long  run  and  it  is  the  one  way 
to  keep  brick  occupying  the  highest  place  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  as  a  building  material. 

The  Clay-Worker  has  been,  and  expects  to  continue  from 
time  to  time  showing  in  pictorial  form  types  of  attractive 
homes  built  of  brick  and  clay  products  to  assist  the  brick 
man  in  this  work  of  promoting  the  right  kind  of  home  build¬ 
ing.  With  these  as  a  starting  point  every  brick  man  can 
find  other  interesting  types  either  in  his  own  community 
or  some  other  community,  and  of  these  he  should  gather  a 
series  of  pictures  and  from  time  to  time  outline  definite 
ground  plans  and  make  estimates  on  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  his  community.  With  these  and  the  right  kind  of 
local  advertising  and  personal  talking,  we  should  be  able 
to  develop  during  the  next  few  years  the  use  of  more  brick 
among  modest  home  builders  than  ever  was  dreamed  of  in 
this  country  before.  The  country  seems  ripe  for  it,  too,  right 
now,  and  to  be  in  such  shape  that  the  brick  home  building 
held  offers  more  fruitful  returns  for  a  little  cultivation  than 
it  ever  has  before. 
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FREE  PUBLICITY  SERVICE  FOR  OUR  READERS. 

A  New  Department  Inaugurated  in  The  Clay-Worker  Which  Should  Greatly  Assist 
Busy  Manufacturers  in  Their  Local  Newspaper  Publicity  Work 

and  Other  Advertising  Methods. 


SO  GREAT  HAS  been  the  demand  upon  our  editorial  force 
for  ad  copy  and  articles  boosting  burned  clay  products 
for  use  in  local  newspapers,  and  so  important  is  this  fea¬ 
ture  in  connection  with  our  Build  with  Brick  campaign,  that 
The  Clay-Worker  has  decided  to  devote  several  pages  of  its 
reading  columns  each  month  to  helpful  hints,  prepared  adver¬ 
tisements  and  articles  suitable  and  acceptable  to  local  news¬ 
papers  and  adaptable  to  inserts  for  letters  and  other  phases 
of  the  boosting  game.  Since  the  purpose  of  The  Clay-W  orker 
is  and  always  has  been  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  entire 
clay  trade,  our  efforts  have  extended  along  lines  urgently  de¬ 
sired  by  our  readers.  Our  Bag  of  Gold  department  has  been 
a  valuable  adjunct  in  this  plan  of  free  service  to  the  busy 
manufacturer  and  sales  agent,  and  will  be  continued  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  but  in  addition  to  these  discussions  of  proper  advertise¬ 
ments  and  methods  we  will  publish  each  month  ad  copy  and 
publicity  matter  which  the  brickmakers  throughout  the  land 
can  use  each  week  in  their  local  papers  to  good  effect.  We 
believe  that  if  our  readers  will  make  reprints  of  these  short, 


terse  arguments  for  burned  clay  products  and  use  them  as 
inserts  in  their  letters  to  prospective  buyers,  it  will  be  a  big 
boom  for  their  business.  There  are  scores  of  ways  to  use  this 
material,  a  few  of  which  are  attractive  slips  of  onion  skin, 
colored  or  plain  paper,  cards,  blotters  and  calendars. 

Study  the  articles  carefully,  for  even  if  you  do  not  use 
them  in  your  newspaper  and  circular  work,  you  will  find  many 
a  good  argument  to  use  in  your  talks  for  new  business. 

The  advertisements  appearing  on  these  two  pages  are  in¬ 
tended  for  small  ads.  These  can,  of  course,  be  enlarged  to 
any  size  the  purse  will  stand.  The  larger  the  better,  lhere 
is  hardly  a  newspaper  in  the  country  that  will  not  donate  a 
little  space  to  free  advertisement,  i.  e.  the  publication  of  the 
articles  herewith  printed,  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  adver¬ 
tising  contract. 

This  month  we  publish  four  splendid  articles  used  by  the 
Indiana  Brick  Club  during  the  past  year  in  their  campaign  of 
education  through  the  Indianapolis  newspapers. 

Give  us  your  opinion  of  this  new  department  or  rather  an 
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old  one  greatly  enlarged  and  emphasized.  Send  us  newspaper 
clippings  from  time  to  time  and  assist  us  in  this  splendid  work 
we  are  doing  for  the  brick  fraternity  in  general. 


FRAME  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS  MOST 
IN  THE  LONG  RUN. 


Insurance,  Paint,  Repairs  Make  Frame  Buildings  Expensive 

to  Maintain. 


If  you  saw  a  frame  building  being  constructed  in  the  down¬ 
town  or  business  district,  you  would  quite  naturally  think 
some  one  was  off  in  his  calculations — that  our  building  ordi¬ 
nances  were  too  lax — that  such  a  construction  was  entirely 
out  of  place,  and  that  someone’s  education  had  been  neglected. 
You  might  think  worse  (things  if  you  happened  to  own  the 
adjoining  building. 

If  you  see  a  frame  house  being  built  in  the  residential  dis¬ 
trict,  you  think  entirely  different,  or  perhaps  you  give  it  no 
thought.  That  is  where  someone’s  education  has  been  neg¬ 
lected  Too,  and  this  time  it  is  yours. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  frame  house  can  be  built 
at  a  less  cost  than  a  house  of  more  substantial  construction, 
and  it  is  true,  if  you  consider  only  the  initial  cost.  But  the 
man  who  builds  in  the  downtown  district  considers  more  than 
the  initial  cost.  He  considers  what  he  will  have,  not  only 
when  (the  building  is  first  completed,  but  after  the  building 
has  stood  for  fifteen,  twenty  or  forty  years.  He  considers 
what  the  repairs  will  be  and  at  what  rate  the  building  will 
deteriorate  regardless  of  repairs. 

Now  these  things  are  just  what  the  house  builder  should 
consider,  and  if  you  are  going  to  build  a  house,  listen  to  a 
few  facts  and  consult  an  architect,  a  contractor  and  an  in¬ 
surance  agent  and  learn  that  a  brick  house  costs  from  five  to 
ten  per  cent,  more  to  construct  than  a  frame  house,  that  from 
three  to  five  years  after  a  frame  house  has  been  completed 
1  epairs  are  necessary,  and  are  heavier  each  succeeding  year, 
while  a  brick  house  has  practically  no  repairs  for  fifty  years, 
except  that  part  of  the  house  which  is  frame,  that  the  rate  of 
insurance  is  thirty  per  cent,  lower  on  a  brick  house  than  a 
frame  house. 


GRADUAL  CHANGE  NOTED  IN  BUILD¬ 
ING  MATERIALS. 


Inspection  of  Newer  Houses  in  City  Shows  Steady  Progress. 

Have  you  been  around  lately  where  houses  are  being  built; 
have  you  taken  any  notice  of  the  style  of  architecture,  of  the 
trimmings  and  of  the  home  look  that  these  houses  have? 
Have  you  thought  of  some  of  these  houses  in  comparison  with 
some  of  the  older  houses  in  the  downtown  districts?  If  you 
have,  you  have  found  a  vast  difference  in  the  beauty  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  comfort  from  the  outside,  and  if  you  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  inside,  you  have  found  the 
beauty  and  comforts  there. 

This  difference  is  not  a  ‘‘happen  so” — it  is  progress;  prog¬ 
ress  in  style  and  architecture,  progress  in  the  builder  and 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  materials.  It  is  progress  be¬ 
cause  the  material  man  has  gotten  out  of  the  rut,  has  gone 
to  the  builder  and  architect  and  shown  him  new  things,  and 
has  taken  back  with  him  ideas  from  the  builder  and  architect, 
and  has  worked  on  them.  This  progress  has  not  come  with 
a  rush,  but  has  been  of  steady,  sure  growth.  We  can  easily 
mark  it  by  taking  one  item  and  following  it.  Take  brick,  for 
example,  see  the  old  brick  chimney  protruding  from  the  roof 
of  some  old  house,  see  the  little  pile  of  brick  under  each  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  porch,  with  no  other  support  for  the  floor;  then 
look  up  the  street  at  that  house  built  a  little  later — see  the 


smart-looking  brick  foundation  around  the  whole  house,  and 
that  house  built  a  little  later  with  the  outside  brick  chimney, 
and  then  up  the  street  a  few  blocks  see  the  house  set  well 
upon  a  brick  foundation — notice  the  outside  chimney,  notice 
the  brick  porch  railing,  notice  the  brick  pillars  supporting  the 
porch  roof — and  then  up  the  street  a  few  blocks  see  that  brick 
house,  or  is  it  brick?  Perhaps  it  is  only  faced  with  brick,  but 
from  the  appearance  without  and  the  warmth  and  comfort 
within  it  may  be  of  solid  brick  walls. 

And  so  brick  have  progressed,  not  because  they  are  made 
any  better  than  they  were  before,  but  because  the  brick- 
makers  can  furnish  the  architects  and  builders  just  what  they 
want  to  fit  their  color  schemes,  arcs  and  angles  and  make 
their  houses  strong,  handsome  and  durable. 


BRICK  COSTS  LESS  THAN  FRAME  MATERIAL. 


Experience  Disproves  Popular  Belief  in  Regard  to  Cost  of 

Building. 


There  is  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  that 
brick  construction  costs  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  more 
than  frame  construction.  Experience  and  investigation,  how¬ 
ever,  have  shown  this  belief  to  be  a  fallacy.  The  large  num¬ 
ber  of  brick  residences  that  have  been  built  during  the  last 
year  have  done  much  to  establish  the  fact  that  brick  is  really 
the  best  material  for  the  economical  builder  to  use. 

“An  investigation  of  the  costs  of  building  materials  with 
the  aid  of  an  architect  will  prove  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive,  especially  when  the  brick  construction  is  compared 
to  the  cost  of  frame  construction.  In  frame  construction  labor 
is  employed  in  seven  different  instances,  namely:  (1)  The 
studding,  which  forms  the  frame  of  the  building;  (2)  the 
sheeting;  (3)  the  building  paper;  (4)  the  weather  boarding; 
(5)  the  lathing;  (6)  the  plastering,  and  (7)  the  painting, 
which  requires  three  coats  to  get  good  results.  In  brick  con¬ 
struction  but  two  processes  are  necessary:  (1)  The  brick 
work,  and  (2)  the  plastering. 

“Carefully  compiled  statistics  show  that  the  actual  cost 
of  brick  walls  over  frame  varies  from  fifteen  to  forty  per 
cent.,  depending  largely  on  the  price  of  the  face  brick  selected. 
As  the  walls  of  any  building  cost  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  brick  construction  would  add  only  from  two  to  four 
per  cent,  to  the  total  first  cost  of  the  building.  As  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  repaint  a  frame  building  every  few  years,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  brick  construction,  besides  being  the 
best,  is  the  cheapest.  A  building  constructed  of  brick  is  much 
easier  heated  than  a  frame  one,  and  the  saving  in  fuel  is  an 
item  to  be  considered.  Also,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
with  the  faces  and  shades  of  brick  now  being  manufactured 
it  is  possible  to  build  a  handsomer  building  of  brick  than  from 
any  other  material.” 


BRICK  MOST  TASTEFUL  OF  ALL  CONSTRUCTION. 


Nature’s  Colors  Obtained  by  Using  Rough  Face  Brick. 


The  exterior  of  a  home  is  as  important  as  the  interior,  if 
not  more  so.  The  exterior  is  for  the  outside  world,  and  it 
speaks  to  all,  of  the  master  within.  It  is  an  expression  to  the 
world  of  his  tastes,  of  his  culture  and  of  his  station  in  life. 

Stone  is  lifeless,  cold,  with  a  monotone  of  color,  and  is 
seldom  used  today  in  residences.  Stucco,  while  cheap,  has 
the  same  objection;  besides,  it  lacks  durability,  and  will  never 
stand  the  test  of  time  as  to  color.  Brick  may  be  had  that 
combine  durability  with  colors  that  blend  with  the  natural 
surroundings. 

“No  money  can  purchase,  no  artist  can  paint  such  pictures 
as  Nature  supplies,”  and  yet  the  artist’s  life  is  spent  in  trying 
to  copy  Nature.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  each  of  us  is  to 


surround  ourselves  with  as  much  of  Nature’s  beauties  as  is 
possible.  Our  rugs  are  selected  for  their  soft  shades  and 
delicate  tones;  likewise,  the  paper  on  the  walls.  Should  we 
not  extend  the  tastes  for  these  effects  to  the  exterior  of  the 
home  where  such  colors  will  blend  with  Nature’s  own?  Na¬ 
ture  has  no  smooth  and  polished  surfaces.  When  we  build,  then, 
let  us  conform  to  Nature’s  standard,  and  discard  artificially 
smooth  textures.  The  reflecting  power  of  smooth  surfaces  is 
great,  while  that  of  a  rough  texture  is  slight.  The  play  of 
sunlight  upon  the  rough  texture  does  not  develop  the  high 
lights  which  mar  the  conventional  brick  walls.  The  rough 
brick  is  to  the  ordinary  smooth  brick  what  Arts  and  Crafts 
furniture  is  to  the  gilt,  what  burlap  is  to  shiny  wall  paper. 
No  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  but  has  remarked 
the  beauty  of  coloring  in  autumn  leaves;  full  of  extremes, 
but  in  perfect  harmony.  The  rough  brick  with  its  varying 
colors  gives  the  same  weathered  effect,  and  is,  therefore,  not 
only  artistic,  but  logical.  By  using  the  rough  brick,  we  have 
all  the  advantages  of  other  brick,  such  as  permanency  and 
durability,  and  in  addition,  the  beautiful,  soft  colors  found 
in  Nature’s  most  perfect  pictures. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 
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UILDING  CONTINUES  with  considerable  ac- 
tivity  although  a  money  tightness  presages 
a  slacking  up  in  building  operations  within  a 
short  time.  Throughout  the  season,  however, 
building  has  been  extremely  active  in  Toledo, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  added 
importance  given  each  year  to  brick  products 
by  builders.  Fewer  wooden  homes  are  now 
being  erected  in  Toledo  each  year,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
practically  all  newly-built  Toledo  homes  carry  brick  founda¬ 
tions  and  built-in  brick  porches.  The  cheap  columns  which 
have  been  foisted  onto  the  people  by  the  makers  of  wooden 
columns  have  had  the  result  of  killing  the  business  and  prac¬ 
tically  few  houses  are  being  erected  now  with  wooden  col¬ 
umns  for  porches  and  exterior  work.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  wooden  columns  were  of  such  cheap  material  that 
they  cracked  and  looked  bad  within  a  few  years  after  erec¬ 
tion.  It  served  to  point  the  virtues  of  brick  for  such  purposes 
as  perhaps  nothing  else  would  have  done.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  brick,  both  in  Toledo  and  from  outside  sources. 
The  factories  are  all  running  well  and  finding  a  ready  market 
for  their  product. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  brick  used  in  road 
building  in  the  state  this  season,  and  it  is  believed  by  brick 
men  here  that  brick  is  the  coming  material  for  country  roads. 
Say  they:  “People  are  soon  bound  to  realize  that  although 
brick  costs  more  in  the  first  place  it  lasts  longer  and  costs 
much  less  for  up-keep,  so  that  the  extra  first  cost  is  soon 
overcome.” 

Jacob  N.  Bick  was  recently  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
eight-mile  sanitary  sewer  to  be  constructed  in  West  Toledo, 
at  his  bid  of  $82,876.85.  The  work  was  begun  immediately, 
and  practically  200  men  are  employed  in  an  effort  to  finish 
the  sewer  by  the  time  demanded  by  the  contract,  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  contract. 

Mrs.  Mary  Urschel,  wife  of  John  Urschel,  vice  president 
of  the  Toledo  and  Woodville  Lime  and  Cement  Co.,  died  a 
few  days  ago  after  a  brief  illness.  She  was  aged  sixty-six 
years  and  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  three  sons,  all  resi¬ 
dents  of  Toledo.  Mr.  Urschel  is  himself  critically  ill. 

The  Ottawa,  O.,  city  council  has  decided  after  some  de¬ 
liberation  to  permit  the  use  of  Wooster  brick  in  contracts 
awarded  to  H.  S.  Enck,  of  Lima. 

The  Canton  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  was  in¬ 
corporated  at  Columbus  recently  for  $60,000.  E.  E.  Mack  and 
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others  were  named  as  incorporators.  Daniel  Thomas,  con¬ 
tractor,  is  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  French  China  Co.,  of  Sebring,  Ohio,  has  increased  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation  and  is  planning  the  erection 
of  a  new  six-kiln  pottery.  When  this  plant  is  in  operation 
there  will  be  six  potteries  at  Sebring,  with  about  sixty  kilns 
capacity,  making  the  town  the  largest  independent  pottery 
center  outside  the  East  Liverpool  district. 

A.  E.  and  M.  F.  Albright  are  making  plans  for  the  erection 
of  a  pottery  at  Carrollton,  O.,  which  will  employ  200  men  and 
provide  a  monthly  payroll  of  $8,000.  The  Albright  brothers 
have  been  engaged  in  the  pottery  business  at  East  Liverpool. 

Work  is  now  well  under  way  with  the  bricklaying  on  Fre¬ 
mont  street,  Elmore. 

A  Tiffin,  O.,  firm  has  purchased  the  pottery  at  Perryville, 
O.,  and  expects  to  operate  the  plant.  This  plant  was  erected 
some  years  ago  by  local  capital  and  was  shut  down,  after  be¬ 
ing  operated  for  some  time,  because  of  inability  to  secure 
a  suitable  market  for  the  product.  It  is  well  equipped  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  raw  material  in  the  locality. 

Alfred  Landon  Berstecker,  well-known  bricklayer  of  Tiffin, 
O.,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  in  that  city  recently.  Mr.  Ber¬ 
stecker  had  been  suffering  from  heart  trouble  for  several 
months  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  deceased 
was  aged  forty-three  years,  and  leaves  a  brother  and  two 
sisters. 

A  five-story  factory  power  building  is  to  be  erected  at  Day- 
ton,  O.,  this  fall,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  It  will  be  of  brick,  fire¬ 
proof  construction. 

The  firm  of  Swank  &  McIntyre,  of  Dayton,  O.,  recently 
secured  the  handsome  brick  contract  for  the  paving  of  the 
Newark-New  Lexington  road  in  Pike,  Clayton  and  Reading 
townships.  Perry  county.  The  length  of  the  portion  to  be 
paved  is  31,700  feet  and  the  contract  price  is  $129,000. 

Architect  E.  J.  Mountstephen,  of  Dayton,  O.,  is  making 
plans  for  a  three-story  brick  apartment  house  for  J.  H.  Hig¬ 
gins,  to  be  erected  on  Main  street,  Dayton.  The  building  will 
contain  three  modern  apartments.  The  same  architect  is 
drawing  plans  for  a  fine  nine-room  brick  residence  for  Waldo 
Moore,  at  Lewisburg.  Pressed  brick  is  also  to  be  used  in  a 
Methodist  church  at  McGougle,  O.,  and  a  two-story  school 
building  at  Gratiso,  and  a  residence  for  Ed.  Beninger,  at  Eaton, 
plans  for  all  of  which  are  being  made  by  Mr.  Mountstephen. 

Henry  Niemeyer,  aged  fifty-eight,  a  bricklayer  of  Toledo, 
was  overcome  by  heat  in  front  of  his  boarding  house  on  West 
Bancroft  street,  recently.  He  had  finished  his  day’s  duties 
and  was  talking  with  the  other  boarders  in  front  of  the  house 
when  stricken,  and  died  before  a  doctor  could  reach  the 
scene.  He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  five  grown-up  children. 

Thomas  B.  Fogg  has  been  appointed  a  receiver  for  the 
Toledo  Stone  &  Glass  Sand  Co.,  as  a  result  of  an  action 
brought  by  James  S.  Hunter,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  other  cred¬ 
itors.  The  property  of  the  corporation  is  worth  more  than 
$300,000  and  the  claim  sued  upon  is  only  for  $3,913.24.  The 
plant  and  mills  of  the  corporation  are  located  at  Silica,  Lucas 
county,  and  within  the  year  the  plant  has  been  remodeled 
and  costly  machinery  installed.  The  president  and  chief 
stockholder,  James  J.  Robison,  then  died  suddenly,  after  which 
other  officials  resigned.  A  reorganization  is  now  necessary. 
The  receiver  is  given  power  to  borrow  money  and  proceed 
with  the  settlement  of  all  claims  by  a  private  sale  of  the 
property  or  the  continued  openation  of  the  plant.  T.  O.  D. 


The  Necessity  of  Technical  Education  in  Clayworking  In¬ 
dustries — In  the  general  convention  meeting  of  the  German 
Brick  Manufacturers,  Mr.  Schuenhoff  read  a  paper  under  the 
above  title.  He  fully  pointed  out  that  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  clayworkers  today  to  have  some  technical  education, 
as  otherwise  they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  sharp  competi¬ 
tion.  The  burning  question,  the  proper  mining  and  handling 
of  the  clay  and  many  other  points  are  of  vital  importance  from 
a  technical  standpoint.— Der  Tonwaren  fabrikaat  No.  11,  1914. 
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SOME  DATA  IN  THE  BRICK  HISTORY  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

By  Doctor  Sune  Ambrosiana,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 


Part  V. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  Stockholm  are  erected  in  large 
brick,  that  in  size  does  not  vary  much  from  the  brick  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  I  have  tried  to  procure  some  dimensions  of 
brick  from  different  periods,  which  I  will  here  communicate: 
From  a  section  of  the  Riddarholm  church,  the  south  facade 
near  the  tower,  which  probably  descends  from  the  time  of 
Johan  III,  the  brick  is  29x14x8  cm.  If  the  date  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  where  the  last  named  brick  measure  was  taken,  is  un¬ 
certain,  we  are  positive  of  that  date  of  the  brick  in  the  Gus- 
tavian  crypt,  which,  as  is  known,  was  erected  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Gustaf  Adolphus  II.  Here  the  brick  meas- 


Figure  17. 


ures  31x15x8  cm.  Another  brick  facade,  which  stands  un¬ 
plastered  in  Stockholm,  is  that  of  the  House  of  the  Peerage. 
Here  the  brick  is  reddish  yellow  and  seems  to  be  not  a  little 
damaged  by  the  ravages  of  time.  Its  measurements  are  on 
the  whole  the  same  as  those  in  the  Gustavian  crypt,  or  ac¬ 
curately  spoken,  31x14x8  cm.  From  the  German  church, 
which,  as  known,  is  also  an  early  building  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  have  the  measurements,  30x15.5x8  cm.,  of  brick 
that  ever  since  the  fire  is  to  be  found  in  the  Northern 
Museum. 

Marked  brick  was  made  for  Stockholm’s  castle,  which, 
during  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  being 
erected  by  Tessin,  a  step  which  caused  that  several  of  them 
were  taken  care  of  in  different  places.  They  are  marked: 
Stockholm  Castle  C:  H:  1728  Tandem.  The  measurement  is 
the  normal  size  used  in  the  northern  Sweden  of  our  day, 
30x15x7.5  cm.  It  is  the  oldest  brick  of  this  size  that  I  have 
made  note  of.  Even  brick  of  the  same  size  but  with  the 
mark,  Elsolsund,  is  to  be  found.  This  has  since  been  the 


size  which,  during  the  later  centuries,  has  been  preferred  in 
the  erection  of  buildings  in  Stockholm.  This  size  has  not, 
however,  been  maintained  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  From 
the  not  very  old  church  of  Ratvik,  for  instance,  Mr.  Roland, 
the  architect,  has  brought  to  Stockholm  brick  of  a  size  as 
peculiar  as  25x20x8  cm.;  as  27.5x17.5x11  cm.,  and  as  28x17. 5x 
10.5.  With  the  great  capability  of  our  time,  in  being  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  imitation  of  what  formerly  was  made,  there  are 
many  sizes  of  brick  made  to  meet  different  demands. 

But  when  speaking  of  brick  as  building  material,  it  would 
certainly  be  wrong  to  devote  one’s  self  entirely,  as  I  have 
done  hitherto,  to  such  walls  only  made  of  brick.  In  many 
parts  of  Germany,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  the  North — 


Figure  18. 


perhaps,  however,  more  in  former  days,  than  now — the  wall 
brick  has  been  used  as  a  filling  material  in  half-timbered 
houses.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  go  into  the  question  of 
how  it  came  about  that  brick  was  used  as  wall  filling  in  that 
sort  of  construction,  likewise  here  try  to  unravel  the  changes 
and  history  of  the  development  of  the  half-timbered  houses. 
I  shall  limit  myself  to  underlining  strongly  the  fact  that  brick 
is  used  to  a  vast  extent  in  this  way,  and  furthermore,  I  shall 
reproduce  a  couple  of  pictures  of  half-timbered  houses  with 
the  brick  uncovered  in  the  walls.  Generally,  the  brick  filling 
is  plastered  in  these  buildings,  so  it  is  seldom  that  a  photo¬ 
graph  can  be  taken  of  them  uncovered.  The  first  picture, 
Fig.  17,  represents  a  barn  in  the  yard  of  the  fire  station  in 
Halberstadt,  with  unplastered  filling.  To  judge  from  the 
shape  of  the  door  frames,  the  building  was  erected  during  the 
late  Gothic  Age.  We  see  that  it  is  large  sized  brick  which 
has  been  used,  and  that  in  the  different  divisions,  it  has  been 
laid  in  different  designs.  This  can  be  seen  not  only  in  the 
renovated  sections  to  the  right  of  the  picture  but  also  on 


the  unrenovated  wall  surfaces.  The  second  example,  Fig.  18, 
shows  a  part  of  a  half-timbered  house  from  the  renaissance 
in  Malmo.  It  belonged  to  the  buildings  which  formed  the 
Lion  block  and  was  pulled  down  in  1910.  Even  here  the 
brick  is  cemented  in  designs  as  much  as  is  allowable  in  the 
small  spaces  between  the  wood.  For  the  filling  has  been 
used  small  stone  as  well  as  large,  besides  chalkstone. 

For  the  filling  of  half-timbered  houses,  brick  of  the  same 
size  is  used  that  was  generally  used  in  those  districts,  that 
is  to  say,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  the  large  size  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  Denmark,  the  large  stone  as  well  as  the 
small. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  brick  comes  to  Denmark  during 
the*  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  and  immediately  after 
to  the  Malare  valley.  The  late  Roman  brick  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  dimensions:  27x13x8  cm.,  and  lies  in  regular  monkbond. 
Afterward  the  brick  increases  somewhat  in  size.  Already 
during  the  fourteenth  century,  we  meet  a  shorter  brick  in 
Ystads  monastery.  The  larger  size,  however,  prevails  in  the 
North  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  connection  with  the 
large  fortresses,  especially,  the  Vendisk  bond  comes  into  use 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  But  since  far  back  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  has  been  built  in  stone  what  we  call  re¬ 
naissance  bond.  About  1500  this  bond  begins  to  appear  even 
in  the  North,  and  at  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  somewhat 
later,  a  small  sized  brick  is  imported  to  Denmark  from  the 
same  direction.  The  renaissance  bond  comes  to  the  Malare 
valley  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  small 
sized  brick  has  evidently  never  been  adopted  as  building  ma¬ 
terial  in  those  last  mentioned  places. 

In  this  review  I  have  tried  to  give  some  dates  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  wall  brick  in  the  North.  In  many  cases  they  are 
reliable;  they  are  the  result  of  careful  study.  In  other  cases 
there  are  still  dates  required  for  one  being  able  to  determine 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  wall  brick.  Large  sections  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  studied,  especially  has  the  study  of 
the  development  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  been  very  much  neglected,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  such  rich  material  is  to  be  found  there  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  question  of  something  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  material  for  most  of  our  city  buildings  and 
most  of  our  country’s  monumental  buildings. 

THE  END. 


PRISONERS  MAKE  BRICKS. 

_ 

About  three  months  ago  a  new  project  was  started  at  Go¬ 
ble,  Ohio.  Goble  is  a  little  isolated  village  about  three  and 

I  one-half  miles  from  Junction  City,  a  town  on  the  B.  &  O.  Rail¬ 
road.  Seventy  prisoners,  black  and  white,  were  taken  from 
the  Ohio  penitentiary  and  put  to  work  helping  to  get  their 
future  home  in  readiness.  Early  in  July  everything  was  in 
shape  and  the  prisoners  began  making  bricks  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Chilcot,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  clay  busi¬ 
ness  for  twenty-four  years,  and  was  last  employed  by  th» 
American  Tile  Company  at  East  Liverpool.  Ten  other  experi¬ 
enced  brickmakers  are  also  at  work. 

The  prisoners  take  an  interest  in  their  new  life  and  work 
without  being  guarded.  Only  one  attempted  to  escape  and  he 
having  a  wooden  leg  was  easily  recaptured. 

On  an  average  30,000  paving  brick  or  45,000  building  brick 
can  be  made  daily.  Out  of  the  550,000  brick  which  have  been 
made,  65,000  have  been  shipped  to  various  places  for  use,  and 
the  485,000  on  hand  the  state  expects  to  use  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  There  are  seven  kilns  being  operated  now,  another  is 
being  constructed  and  plans  have  been  drawn  for  four  addi¬ 
tional  ones.  The  many  privileges  allowed  the  prisoners  as¬ 
sures  the  state  that  there  is  little  danger  of  their  walking 
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away. 

The  big  dormitory  fitted  up  for  the  prisoners  was  built  by 
them.  They  are  given  plenty  to  eat,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh 
meats,  eggs  and  Columbus  baked  bread.  Their  spare  mo¬ 
ments  are  given  to  baseball  games,  musical  concerts,  and  the 
conducting  of  mock  trials  which  seems  to  be  the  most  popular 
pastime  of  all.  If  this  new  project  of  the  state’s  continues  as 
it  has  begun  prison  expenses  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


THE  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  as  tabulated  by  the  Pacific  Builder  and 
Engineer,  show  that  Seattle  is  maintaining  the 
pace  set  a  few  months  ago  and  has  been  increasing 
their  building  operations  every  month.  The  total 
number  of  permits  for  July  was  763,  with  a  valuation 
of  $2,520,590,  exceeding  July,  1913,  by  $1,105,970  or 
78  per  cent.  Even  San  Francisco,  with  her  building  operations 
on  account  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  shows  only  a 
total  of  $2,068,537,  which  is  only  a  gain  of  46  per  cent,  over 
last  year. 

Tacoma  shows  an  increase  also  for  July  over  ihe  previous 
month,  but  is  still  much  below  last  year's  totals.  Portland 
shows  some  gain  over  June,  with  a  total  in  permit  of  534, 
with  a  valuation  of  $870,745.00.  Several  large  projects  are 
about  ready  for  building  permits,  which  will  include  the 
new  fourteen-story  addition  to  the  Maier  and  Frank  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

The  greatest  falling  off  shows  Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  per¬ 
mits  dropped  off  from  $572,265  in  June,  to  $139  001  in  July, 
which  made  the  poorest  showing  of  the  year.  There  is  no 
indication  in  British  Columbia  that  the  conditions  will  im¬ 


prove.  The  European  war  is  having  a  very  depressing  effect 
on  business  of  all  kinds,  and  no  new  building  will  be  under¬ 
taken  until  conditions  are  more  settled  in  the  old  country. 

The  Far  West  Clay  Co.,  of  Tacoma,  are  changing  over  their 
kilns  to  oil  burning,  and  have  installed  the  Schurs  oil  burn¬ 
ing  system  now  over  the  whole  plant.  They  report  business 
as  being  good  and  especially  in  the  hollow  tile  business. 

The  plant  of  the  Cloverdale  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Clover- 
dale,  B.  C.,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  total  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $30,000.  On  account  of  the  depressing  condition  in 
British  Columbia,  the  plant  will  not  be  rebuilt  for  the  present. 

The  plant  of  the  Notch  Hill  Builders  Supply  Co.,  of  Van¬ 
couver,  which  is  located  at  Nanoose  Bay,  near  Nanaimo,  on 
Vancouver  Island,  will  be  sold  by  the  receiver.  The  assets 
include  a  lease  on  clay  land,  machinery  and  all  plant  equip¬ 
ment.  J.  F.  Noble,  Bank  of  Ottawa  building,  Vancouver,  is 
the  receiver  for  this  concern. 

The  Gleason  brick  yards  at  Cottage  Grove  will  burn  over 
one  half  million  brick  this  fall.  The  summer  has  been  very 
good  for  open  brick  yard  work. 

The  Everett  Brick  Co.,  of  Everett,  Wash.,  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  installation  of  drain  tile  machinery,  as  they  find  a 
large  demand  for  that  class  of  goods. 

The  Harper-Hill  Brick  Co.,  of  Seattle,  are  installing  some 
new  machinery  for  the  making  of  hollow  tile  and  partition. 
These  improvements  are  undertaken  by  their  new  manager, 
Mr.  T.  Houlahan,  who  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Builders  Brick  Co. 

The  Portland  plant  of  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  Co.,  the  Old 
Western  Clay  plant,  has  been  started  up  again  for  sewer  pipe 
manufacturing,  after  being  shut  down  for  over  one  year. 

The  Versteeg-Gor  Brick  Co.,  of  Portland,  has  filed  supple¬ 
mentary  articles,  changing  the  name  to  the  Versteeg  Brick  Co. 
This  plant  has  been  running  full  time  all  summer  and  has  a 
large  stock  of  brick  on  hand. 

The  Clayburn  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Clayburn,  B.  C„  has  been  given 
permission  by  the  government  to  connect  their  private  rail¬ 
road  track  with  the  tramway  track,  and  cross  the  Wright  road. 

The  Redcliff  Brick  &  Coal  Co.,  of  Redcliff,  Alta.,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  all  common  and  face 
brick  and  hollow  block  for  the  new  provincial  asylum  at 
Ponoka,  Alberta.  The  order  amounts  to  an  equivalent  of 
3,000,000  brick. 

The  Washington  Geological  Survey  has  just  published 
Bulletin  No.  11,  dealing  with  the  mineral  resources  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  State  counts  fifty  clayworking  establishments 
and  the  total  value  of  the  clay  products  was  $2,388,870. 

SI  WASH. 
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UNSUPPORTED  PAVEMENT  NEW 
WONDER  TO  HIGHWAY  WORLD. 


FOR  SIXTEEN  months  a  rural  brick  pavement  seventy 
square  yards  in  extent  has  hung  over  the  void  near 
Tinker’s  creek,  in  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio.  Now  the 
county  commissioners  are  preparing  to  put  a  roadway  and  a 
base  under  their  pavement. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  their  step,  except  the  cau¬ 
tion  which  is  always  counted  an  official  virtue.  The  pave¬ 
ment  had  projected  like  a  roomy  shelf  over  the  void,  eighty 
feet  long  and  seven  feet  in  width,  ever  since  March,  1913.  For 
some  time  the  pavement  was  used  without  a  guard  rail. 
Later  a  guard  rail  was  erected  to  keep  vehicles  from  ventur¬ 
ing  over  the  edge  of  the  shelf. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  floods  visited  Ohio  in  March, 
1913.  Dayton  was  the  heaviest  sufferer.  Northern  Ohio, 
owing  to  the  depth  of  its  river  valleys,  escaped  with  little 
damage.  Part  of  that  damage,  however,  occurred  where  Tin¬ 
ker’s  creek  ran  parallel  to  Dunham  read.  At  this  point  a  re- 


hicles  from  plunging  into  the  creek.  The  overhang,  however, 
has  always  been  subjected  to  traffic  since  the  date  of  the 
washout. 

The  incident  has  proved  a  most  effective  lesson  in  a  cardi¬ 
nal  principle  of  good  paving  practice,  a  principle  which  has 
made  Cuyahoga  county  roads  conspicuous  throughout  the 
country.  That  is  the  proper  use  of  the  grout  filler.  No  one 
can  imagine  a  pavement  with  a  soft  filler  remaining  in  place 
five  minutes  after  the  base  had  fallen  away.  It  stands  equally 
to  reason  that  bricks  with  a  soft  filler,  when  in  use,  offer  no 
united  resistance  to  the  traffic,  but  that  each  stands  by  itself, 
dependent  upon  the  evenness  and  resisting  qualities  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  strata  for  the  nature  of  surface  that  it  presents.  It 
is  like  contrasting  the  solid  sheet  of  ice  that  covers  a  stream 
or  pond  with  the  same  ice  after  it  has  been  sawed  or  broken 
into  small  pieces.  As  a  whole,  the  ice  will  support  a  heavy 
load.  As  a  disintegrated  mass,  it  will  yield  under  slight  pres¬ 
sure. 

While  experience  has  proven  the  importance  of  every  step 
in  the  construction  of  a  good  brick  pavement,  no  more  valu¬ 
able  lesson  has  been  learned  than  the  importance  of  a  proper 


taining  wall  of  heavy  stone  blocks  had  been  erected  and  the 
road  built  up  to  a  height  of  some  twelve  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  creek.  Upon  the  fill  a  modern  brick  pavement  with  a 
concrete  base  had  been  constructed. 

The  flood  completely  submerged  the  road  for  several  days, 
and  when  it  receded  it  was  found  that  the  wall  had  been  un¬ 
dermined  and  scattered  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet 
down  stream.  Nearly  half  of  the  roadway  had  been  exca¬ 
vated  by  the  force  of  the  water,  and  the  concrete  base,  de¬ 
prived  of  its  support,  dropped  to  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

All  that  remained  was  the  actual  pavement,  an  unbroken 
surface  of  well-grouted  brick.  The  first  impulse  of  the  road 
authorities  was  to  break  down  the  brick  shell,  to  prevent  its 
use,  and  to  rebuild  the  entire  road  from  the  bottom.  A  man 
with  a  sledge  was  set  to  work  to  demolish  it.  When  he  had 
labored  for  ten  minutes  and  had  only  broken  a  single  brick, 
the  man  in  charge  decided  that  such  a  pavement  could  not  be 
much  of  a  menace  to  traffic,  and  so  allowed  it  to  stand. 

The  fame  of  the  phenomenon  spread  and  people  came  by 
the  score  to  behold  a  highway  supported  by  the  ether.  In¬ 
numerable  automobiles  ventured  to  the  edge  of  the  overhang, 
until  caution  dictated  a  fence  along  its  edge  to  prevent  ve- 


bond  in  the  brick  course.  It  is  not  advisable  to  slight  other 
details,  such  as  drainage,  base,  cushion  and  expansion,  ex¬ 
pecting  good  grouting  to  make  up  for  such  deficiencies.  But, 
above  all,  it  is  poor  economy  to  waste  the  benefits  of  other¬ 
wise  careful  construction  by  slighting  the  part  of  the  job 
which  comes  in  actual  contact  with  the  traffic. 

This  lesson  was  not  learned  in  a  day,  either  in  Cuyahoga 
county  or  elsewhere.  Its  experimental  era  was  marked  by 
many  roads  of  merit.  The  early  builders  were  fortunate  in 
being  allowed  to  correct  their  own  mistakes,  as  well  as  in  the 
fact  that  they  prepared  a  type  of  road  that  would  withstand 
auto  traffic  long  before  that  traffic  could  have  been  foreseen. 
No  step  in  this  evolution  was  more  vital  to  success  than  the 
definite  abandonment  of  soft  fillers. 

The  Dunham  road  pavement  presents  no  unusual  features, 
excepting  the  strange  test  to  which  it  was  subjected,  which, 
impressive  as  it  is,  was  not  made  under  conditions  the  iden¬ 
tical  of  which  might  be  found  in  any  properly  grouted  brick 
highway. 

Arch  action  can  have  played  no  part  in  maintaining  the 
pavement’s  position.  The  longitudinal  grade  of  the  unsup¬ 
ported  portion  is  an  almost  perfect  level.  There  is  a  slight 
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lateral  crown  comparable  to  a  lialf-arch,  but  it  is  the  crown 
,  rather  than  the  base  of  the  arch  which  is  supported.  The 
base  has  no  support  excepting  the  lateral  bond. 

Lest  authorities  seem  to  have  been  remiss  in  allowing  re¬ 
pairs  to  be  so  long  delayed,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  delay  was  caused  by  a  project  to  divert  the  road,  which 
would  have  involved  the  condemnation  of  land  and  other 
lengthy  controversy.  The  delay,  however,  has  been  an  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  standpoint  of  the  test,  as  time  and  the  frost 
action  of  a  severe  winter  have  made  the  demonstration  daily 
more  impressive  and  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  a  large 
number  of  paving  experts  to  visit  the  scene  and  glean  such 
practical  lessons  as  might  be  had  from  close  inspection. 

In  September  of  1913,  more  than  150  engineers  and  road 
authorities  from  all  parts  of  America,  attending  the  highway 
conference  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation,  went  to  Tinker’s  creek  in  a  body  to  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  with  regard  to  a  situation  which  had  been  heralded  to 
most  of  them  through  the  technical  journals. 

At  first  they  approached  it  with  caution,  but  curiosity  and 
admiration  overcame  them  and  they  were  soon  distributed 
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FIRE  BRICK  FEATURES. 

QUITE  AN  INTERESTING  PHASE  of  the  fire  brick  busi¬ 
ness  is  brought  out  by  J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  in  a  some¬ 
what  lengthy  article  on  construction  of  blast  furnaces 
in  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering.  The  subject  is 
treated  by  him  entirely  from  the  furnace  man’s  viewpoint  or 
mainly  so  at  least,  and  incidentally  it  suggests  certain  lines 
in  which  the  fire  brick  people  may  by  joint  effort  do  some 
good  research  work. 

Speaking  of  fire  brick  and  furnace  work  he  says  that  the 
problem  of  fire  brick  has  never  been  solved  in  terms  of 
chemistry,  or  if  so,  the  solution  is  not  known  to  furnace  men. 

This  is  probably  because  several  other  factors,  such  as 
the  fineness  of  the  grinding  of  the  clay,  and  the  method  by 
which  it  is  molded,  the  temperature  and  time  during  which 
the  brick  have  been  burned,  and  other  factors  not  reflected 
in  their  analysis  have  a  vital  influence  on  their  character. 

For  this  reason  fire  brick  are  to  a  great  extent  bought  and 
sold  on  the  basis  of  workmanship,  freedom  of  the  brick  from 


I  over  and  under  the  shelf,  without  apparent  fear  of  collapse, 
so  much  were  they  impressed  by  the  evident  rigidity.  No  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  conference  made  so  deep  an  impression  nor  excited 
so  much  comment,  and  the  program  included  visits  to  more 

[than  fifty  miles  of  pavement  in  various  stages  of  construction 
and  wear. 

As  an  extreme  example  of  dependence  upon  grouting  and 
grouting  alone,  one  might  cite  certain  Cleveland  residence 
streets  where  bricks  have  been  laid  upon  a  sand  cushion, 
with  no  other  base,  and  which  present  an  admirable  appear¬ 
ance  after  considerable  use.  Impressive  as  such  demonstra¬ 
tions  are,  it  took  an  accident  to  reveal  the  tremendous  rigid¬ 
ity  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  with  properly  grouted  brick. 
Sixteen  months’  delay  in  repairing  that  accident  has  tremen- 
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dously  heightened  the  demonstration  and  makes  the  Dunham 
road  washout  for  sixteen  months  one  of  the  paving  wonders 
of  the  world. 

(Reprinted  by  permission  from  The  Dependable  Roadway.) 


The  man  that  thinks  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  and  keeps  thinking  it,  is  in  a  good  way  to  fall  behind 
the  procession,  for  there  are  certainly  many  fresh  ideas 
going  around  that  put  new  life  and  ginger  into  work,  even 
though  they  may  often  be  old  theories  in  new  form — the 
newness  is  thero  just  the  same. 


warpage,  and  general  reputation.  It  is  true  that  iron  and 
alkalies  in  more  than  moderate  amounts  are  barred  because 
both  unite  with  the  silica  at  low  temperatures  and  cause  the 
fluxing  of  the  brick  under  conditions  far  less  severe  than  can 
be  met  with  impunity  by  brick  free  from  these  impurities. 
But  further  than  this,  chemistry  does  not  play  a  heavy  role 
in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  fire  brick. 

It  was  customary  a  generation  or  more  ago  to  use  very 
large  brick,  the  size  of  6  inches  square  on  the  small  end,  by 
9  inches  or  14  inches  long  was  the  standard  in  certain  of  the 
older  iron-producing  regions.  But  this  was  followed  by  a 
period  in  which  a  thickness  of  about  2(4  inches  became  stand¬ 
ard,  virtually  the  same  as  that  of  red  brick.  These  were  made 
in  lengths  of  9  inches  and  1314  inches  so  that  two  of  one 
would  equal  three  of  the  other.  The  straight,  commonly 
known  as  the  “square”  brick,  is  1314  inches  long,  6  inches 
wide,  or  in  the  case  of  the  tapered  or  circle  brick,  known  as 
“keys,”  6  inches  wide  at  the  larger  end.  Similarly  the  straight 
brick,  9  inches  long  is  414  inches  wide,  and  the  “keys”  414 
inches  wide  at  the  large  end. 

These  are  relatively  small  bricks  and  require  much  labor 
for  laying  and  involve  a  great  number  of  joints,  but  it  was 
claimed  by  some  furnace  men  for  many  years  that  thicker 
brick  could  not  be  burned  satisfactorily,  though  I  have  seen 
years  ago  thousands  of  brick  6  inches  thick  which  gave  com- 
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plete  satisfaction  in  the  furnaces  in  which  they  were  used, 
which  were  small  coke  furnaces. 

In  very  recent  years  fire  brick  manufacturers  began  to 
make  furnace  brick  3  inches  thick,  and  these  are  very  much 
freer  from  warpage  in  the  burning  process  than  the  thinner 
bricks,  as  well  as  requiring  less  joints  and  less  labor  to  lay 
them.  They  are,  therefore,  very  much  to  be  preferred  from 
practically  all  points  of  view  except  that  of  cost. 

In  this  respect  the  brickmakers  have  established  certain 
customs  which  have  not  been  permitted  to  any  other  trade. 
The  standard  price  of  brick  is  based  on  the  9-inch  by  414- 
incli  by  2*4 -inch  brick.  Smaller  brick  than  the  9-inch  are 
charged  for  at  the  same  rate  per  brick  as  if  they  were  the 
9-inch  size.  This  is  explained  by  the  brickmaker  on  the 
ground  that  the  clay  in  the  brick  amounts  to  very  little  but 
that  the  workmanship  on  it  is  just  as  much  in  the  small 
brick  as  it  is  on  the  large  one.  The  1314-inch  brick,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  a  price  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  9-inch,  based  on  the  same  volume. 

When  he  is  asked  why  this  is  so,  the  brickmaker  replies 
that  they  are  more  difficult  to  handle  and  to  burn. 

Similarly  when  it  comes  to  the  3-inch  lining  instead  of  the 
standard  thickness,  the  brickmaker  insists  that  he  must  have 
an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent,  in  the  price  per  unit  of 
volume  of  these,  although  the  warpage  in  this  case  is  very 
much  less,  the  labor  decidedly  less,  and  the  burning  but  little 
more,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  he  needs  it,  and  he 
usually  succeeds  in  getting  it. 

It  is,  however,  no  more  than  fair  to  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  to  say  that  quality  does  not  always  receive  the  consid¬ 
eration  from  the  furnace  man  that  it  should,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  superior  grade  of  brick  is  often  forced  to  compete 
against  a  poor  grade  of  brick  on  a  piece  basis,  which  is  neither 
fair  nor  sensible,  but  is  to  a  large  extent  the  outcome  of  the 
difficulty  in  determining  what  real  quality  is,  already  de¬ 
scribed. 

Fire  brick  are  made  in  three  qualities,  known  respectively 
as  “hearth  and  bosh,”  “inwall,”  and  “top,”  intended  for  use 
in  those  regions  of  the  furnace  for  which  they  are  named, 
except  that  formerly  the  “hearth  and  bosh”  quality  was  usu¬ 
ally  continued  a  number  of  feet  above  the  top  of  the  bosh, 
but  in  the  best  recent  practice  this  quality  stops  at  the  top  of 
the  bosh. 

These  differences  in  quality  are  adapted  to  meet  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  conditions  in  the  different  portions  of  the  furnace. 
In  the  hearth  and  bosh  there  is  little  or  no  abrasion  but  in¬ 
tense  temperature,  and  intense  scouring  action  of  slag  and 
iron.  To  meet  these  conditions  the  brick  are  made  with  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  flint  clay  and  a  correspondingly 
smaller  proportion  of  plastic  clay.  These  brick  are  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  much  abrasion  and  are  therefore  not  particularly 
designed  to  resist,  but  through  their  composition  and  burning 
are  made  to  stand -extensively  high  temperatures  successfully. 

In  the  middle  zone  of  the  furnace  in  which  the  lining  is 
known  as  the  “inwall”  the  conditions  of  temperature  and 
chemical  action  are  considerably  less  severe,  while  those  of 
abrasion  due  to  the  presence  of  some  of  the  solid  portions 
of  the  charge  and  the  sand-blast  action  of  its  fine  portions  at 
the  velocity  imparted  by  the  blast  are  considerable,  and  the 
cone  in  this  portion  of  the  furnace  being  convergent  upward 
the  sand-blasting  action  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with, 
whereas  in  the  bosh,  with  its  divergent  upward  flare,  this  is 
not  the  case.  Inwall  bricks,  therefore,  are  made  with  more 
plastic  and  less  flint  clay  than  hearth  and  bosh  brick  to  meet 
these  conditions.  At  the  same  time  they  still  have  high  heat 
resisting  qualities. 

At  the  top  the  conditions  of  abrasions  are  extreme,  as  has 
already  been  described,  while  the  temperature  in  good  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  zone  of  the  furnace  is  generally  below  1,000  de¬ 
grees,  so  that  the  necessity  of  refractory  character  in  the 
lining  of  this  zone  can  be  to  a  certain  extent  neglected,  or  at 


least  need  only  receive  an  insignificant  amount  of  attention 
as  compared  with  what  it  demands  in  the  lower  zones.  For 
this  purpose  the  brick  are  made  with  a  large  proportion  of 
plastic  clay  pressed  very  hard,  and  burned  to  a  great  density, 
some  of  them  resembling  what  is  known  as  vitrified  paving 
brick,  almost  as  much  as  they  do  fire  brick,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  resistance  to  abrasion. 

Where  no  form  of  stock  line  protection  is  used  such  as 
those  described  above  or  an  equivalent,  the  quality  of  the 
top  brick  is  fully  as  important  as  that  of  the  hearth  and  the 
bosh  brick  since  top  brick  which  do  not  resist  abrasion,  per¬ 
mit  the  stock  line  to  be  gouged  out  by  the  drop  of  the  stock 
from  the  belle,  with  the  result  that  the  correct  distribution  of 
the  stock  is  made  impossible  and  becomes  largely  haphazard, 
which  is  necessarily  followed  by  extremely  bad  operation  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  furnace,  with  the  result  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity  of  iron,  high  fuel  consumption,  or  of  both.  The  necessity 
of  repairing  the  stock  line  has  for  this  reason  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  appreciable  percentage  of  all  the  cases  in  which 
blowing  out  for  repairs  have  been  necessary,  though  the  fact 
may  not  have  been  apparent  in  all  cases,  because  when  a  fur¬ 
nace  which  has  been  working  well  gradually  begins  working 
worse  and  worse,  it  is  commonly  and  in  general  rightly  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  lining  is  too  far  gone  to  permit  it  to  do  further 
good  work,  and  without  analysis  as  to  the  location  of  the 
wear,  which  is  responsible  for  the  bad  work,  it  is  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  inwall,  although  the  top  may  be  the  part  to 
blame. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  exact  and  accurate  knowledge 
is  not  at  hand  on  the  subject  of  fire  brick  and  their  suitability 
for  lining  purposes,  but  the  problem  is  so  complicated  that  a 
complete  analysis  would  be  possible  only  after  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  by  an  organization  which  contained  both  an  experi¬ 
enced  fire  brickmaker  and  experienced  furnace  men,  a  con¬ 
dition  which  has  seldom  if  ever  existed. 

The  fire  brick  manufacturer  has,  therefore,  to  adapt  his 
product  to  the  conditions  described  by  the  furnace  man,  and 
the  furnace  man  has  to  use  the  brick  furnished  to  him  by 
the  brickmaker  in  the  prayerful  hope  that  they  will  give  the 
results  desired,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  without  any 
better  foundation  for  this  hope  than  his  confidence  in  a  given 
brand  of  brick,  and  perhaps  his  belief  that  a  certain  brick¬ 
maker  understands  the  conditions  well  enough  to  provide  him 
with  a  suitable  lining. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  furnace  man  and  brick 
manufacturer  should  meet  directly  rather  than  through  their 
respective  selling  and  purchasing  agents.  By  discussing 
frankly  and  without  prejudice  their  respective  objects  and 
difficulties  progress  would  be  made  in  real  knowledge  of  this 
subject  without  resultant  benefit  to  both. 

I  have  already  described  the  enormous  change  in  the  fur¬ 
nace  conditions,  which  began  in  the  middle  nineties.  The 
greatly  increased  outputs  and  the  vast  increase  in  percentage 
of  fine  ore  used  in  the  burden,  in  combination  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  mechanical  charging  brought  about  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  lining  problem  seemed  to  be  almost  insoluble. 
I  know,  on  the  best  authority,  that  one  of  the  largest  brick- 
makers  was  desperate  at  one  time  over  the  situation  and 
would  have  been  glad  had  he  felt  that  he  could  afford  to  do  so 
to  surrender  the  furnace-lining  portion  of  his  business. 

It  seems  extremely  likely  from  the  information  that  has 
been  developed  within  recent  years  in  connection  with  meth¬ 
ods  of  charging,  that  these  have  been  more  responsible  for 
unsatisfactory  life  of  linings  than  was  the  poor  quality  of  the 
linings  themselves  in  many  cases  in  which  the  fire  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer  had  to  take  the  blame.  *  *  * 


Mechanical  genius  has  helped  solve  part  of  the  problem  of 
handling  brick,  but  there  is  room  for  still  more  invention 
along  the  line  of  assisting  in  loading  and  unloading  and 
taking  them  up  on  the  jobs. 
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THIS  IS  THE  EIGHTH  OF  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  WRITTEN  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  CLAY-WORKER  BY  ANTON 
VOGT,  COVERING  EVERY  PHASE  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SEWER  PIPE,  INCLUDING  RAW  MATE¬ 
RIALS,  THE  MAKING,  DRYING,  SETTING,  BURNING,  COOLING  AND  LOADING. 


Part  VIII — Dark  Glazed  and  Brown  Pipes. 

IN  SOME  markets  only  dark  glazed  pipes  will  sell  readily. 
Manganese  has  been  mixed  with  the  salt  to  get  a  black 
glaze.  This  will  work  well  only  with  a  clay  that  stands  a 
high  heat,  as  manganese  only  develops  in  a  higher  heat.  Crude 
oil  is  also  used,  but  such  method  does  not  produce  a  bright 
glaze;  rather  one  that  resembles  stove  polish.  Blued  pipe,  as 
described  before  in  this  chapter,  will  always  take  a  dark  glaze, 
and  this  can  be  improved  by  putting  a  smoky  fire  on  top  of 
the  salt,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  iron  coming  out. 
Brown  pipe  can  easily  be  produced  by  firing  under  oxidizing 
conditions  for  a  few  hours  before  salting.  That  is,  fire  open 
with  a  good  draft  and  the  pipes  will  fire  glaze  from  the  heat 
instead  of  from  the  smoke,  as  with  a  reducing  fire.  It  takes 
longer  to  fireglaze  the  pipes  with  an  oxidizing  fire,  but  the 
glaze  will  be  a  nice  brown  with  red  burning  clay  or  a  nice 
■  yellowish  brown  with  buff  burning  clay. 

Manipulation  of  the  Damper. 

When  the  fires  are  in  the  right  condition  to  salt,  drop 
damper,  so  the  fires  will  just  draw  in,  not  more;  hold  it  in 
that  position  until  the  green  coal  is  burned  out,  then  intro¬ 
duce  the  salt  and  put  a  few  lumps  in  front  of  the  fires,  leaving 
the  fires  a  little  open.  How  much  must  be  determined  in 
practice.  In  about  ten  minutes  after  the  first  salt,  fire  up 
again,  open,  and,  when  the  stack  flue  is  nearly  clear,  give  an¬ 
other  salt,  and,  if  necessary,  loosen  up  the  fires  with  the  hook 
to  liven  them  and  to  stir  up  the  salt.  Every  time  you  fire  pull 
up  the  damper  to  clear  the  kiln  and  when  salting  again  drop 
damper  and  when  the  green  coal  is  burned  out  put  in  the  salt 
as  before. 

If  the  pipes  do  not  take  the  glaze  you  can  give  a  heavier 
fire  closed  up,  so  the  remaining  vapors  in  the  kiln  and  the 
black  smoke  from  the  coal  come  out  of  the  stack  gray.  Such 
a  fire  will  generally  put  the  paint  on  the  pipes.  I  have  done  it 
many  times  as  a  desperate  measure  when  the  pipes  would  not 
glaze  for  some  reason.  In  doing  this,  one  must  be  careful, 
for  if  he  has  the  kiln  too  hot  he  will  cook  the  iron  out  every¬ 
where.  Let  the  kiln  cool  considerably  before  giving  this 
heavy  fire  and  you  will  be  safe.  The  damper  should  be  down, 
but  not  too  low,  when  making  this  fire.  If  you  are  using  a 
draft  gauge  which  registers  in  millimeters,  drop  damper  until 
the  draft  gauge  shows  about  1%  Mm.  draft.  The  writer  has 
salted  many  kilns  not  using  the  damper  at  all.  Instead,  I 
checked  the  draft  by  moving  the  manhole  plate  back  until 


the  salt  vapors  came  up  to  the  plate,  held  by  the  air  entering 
the  manhole  opening.  If  the  salt  vapors  worked  that  way  I 
knew  that  I  was  going  to  get  a  good  glaze.  If  the  vapors  did 
not  come  up  to  the  plate  it  would  not  glaze  and  the  fires  had 
to  be  cleaned  to  loosen  the  salt  and  the  vapors  rolled  out  in 
great  shape. 

Getting  Stuck — What  to  Do. 

Sometimes  a;  burner  salts  five  or  six  times  and  still  no  glaze 
good  enough  to  stop,  and  it  looks  like  the  more  he  salts  the 
worse  the  glaze  gets;  it  gets  dirty  and  dead.  He  loses  heat 
and  his  fires  are  chilling  the  kiln  every  time  he  puts  more  salt 
in.  When  the  pipes  do  not  glaze  in  three  salts,  quit  salting 
and  keep  on  firing  two  or  three  hours  and  get  the  fires  in 
shape,  then  try  again.  Do  not  stop  on  a  kiln  that  has  not  a 
bright  glaze.  Fire  on,  clear  the  kiln  from  all  vapors,  look  in 
on  top  and  see  if  all  the  pipes  are  standing  up,  and  if  they 
are  in  good  shape.  Keep  on  and  finish  that  kiln  as  it  should  be 
finished,  with  a  good,  uniform  glaze  from  top  to  bottom.  And 
if  you  still  have  trouble  in  getting  the  glaze,  be  desperate  and 
give  her  (the  kiln)  a  hell  of  a  big  fire;  give  her  a  big  dose,  as 
many  doctors  do,  when  a  certain  treatment  does  not  respond. 
Set  your  will  power  that  you  will  glaze  that  kiln.  Take 
chances  and  win.  If  you  have  courage  you  can  accomplish 
much  which  seems  to  be  impossible.  There  is  nothing,  or 
there  should  be  nothing  impossible  for  a  burner. 

Napoleon  once  directed  a  general  to  cross  a  swollen  river 
with  his  army.  “Your  majesty,”  said  the  general,  “it’s  impos¬ 
sible;  the  waters  are  a  raging  torrent  and  still  rising;  it’s 
impossible  to  build  a  bridge.”  “If  you  are  not  on  the  other 
side  in  twenty-four  hours  your  head  comes  off,”  said  Napoleon. 
The  general  and  his  army  were  on  the  other  side  next  morn¬ 
ing,  although  many  poor  devils  drowned,  but  there  were  plenty 
left — only  a  few  thousand  less. 

“Impossible”  in  English  or  in  French  does  not  exist. 

White  on  Pipes  in  the  Yard. 

Sometimes  we  notice  pipes  piled  in  the  yard  for  some  time, 
or  after  being  out  of  the  kilns  a  short  time.  They  show 
white,  like  they  were  sprinkled  with  salt.  It  is  evident  that 
too  much  salt  w^as  used  in  finishing  the  kiln  and  the  heat  was 
lost  during  salting  so  much  that  the  salt  vapors  did  not  vola- 
tize,  the  salt  did  not  change  its  composition;  it  formed  a  crust 
on  the  pipes  in  the  kiln  and  when  cool  showed  that  white. 
There  was  a  time  when  lime  in  the  salt  was  suspected  to  do 
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the  dirt,  hut  it  looks  more  reasonable  that  what  I  mentioned  is 
correct.  The  white  is  simply  salt,  unchanged  in  its  composi¬ 
tion  and  by  too  low  heat  deposited  on  the  pipes.  Too  much 
salting  and  losing  the  heat  during  salting  will  show  this  defect. 
When  I  say  to  let  the  kiln  cool  before  salting,  I  do  not  mean  to 
cool  it  so  much  as  to  lose  heat  continually  during  salting.  Not 
hot  enough  is  just  as  bad  as  too  hot.  Never  go  to  extremes. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 

NORTHWEST. 


HE  DEMAND  FOR  BRICK  this  season 
has  been  quite  good  with  many  of  the 
yards  of  the  Northwest  and  their  own¬ 
ers  have  reported  a  call  for  all  that 
they  could  make.  Others  were  not  so 
fortunate,  through  local  conditions,  but 
have  had  a  fair  demand,  as  a  rule. 
Prospects  for  the  fall  and  winter  are 
moderate  as  yet.  The  conservative  atmosphere,  which  has 
enveloped  busines  conditions,  has  a  tendency  to  hold  down 
somewhat  on  building  plans.  At  this  time  of  the  year  things 
are  inclined  to  be  slow,  since  money  is  tight  around  crop- 
moving  time,  and  many  plans  maturing  around  this  time  are 
held  over  until  the  market  eases  up.  Of  course,  this  applies 
more  to  operations  that  are  not  of  a  permanent  nature,  but 
it  also  touches  the  building  industry.  The  war  has  also  had 
its  effect  upon  the  general  situation. 

Against  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  crops  of  the 
Northwest,  as  a  total,  average  fair,  and  prices  are  high.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  sections  are  so  fortunate.  Some  of 
them  are  not.  Small  grains  have  been  badly  affected  in  some 
places,  but  prices  are  high  and  offset  a  portion  of  the  loss, 
while  other  products  turned  out  better,  and  are  also  com¬ 
manding  good  prices.  The  net  returns  to  producers  are  apt 
to  be  fairly  good,  on  the  whole.  This  will  mean  a  good  situa¬ 
tion  with  owners  who  contemplate  building. 

The  chances  are  favorable  to  there  being  a  good,  active 
fall  building  season  with  a  good  demand  for  brick  and  clay 
products.  Brick  structures  are  more  and  more  the  rule  in 
the  country.  The  concrete  block  for  a  building  material  is 
nearly  unheard  of,  and  reinforced  concrete  is  being  used  to  a 
less  extent.  Bank  and  store  buildings,  schools,  colleges  and 
numerous  other  structures,  which  are  being  built  freely 
through  the  Northwest,  are  running  freely  to  brick,  while 
churches  are  of  brick  more  than  of  all  other  materials.  The 
work  of  the  several  associations  to  exploit  brick  is  having 
some  effect,  and  “safety  first”  applies  to  building  as  well  as 
to  railroading,  though  it  takes  more  effort  to  convince  people 
that  this  is  true.  But  the  demand  for  fireproof  buildings  in 
schools  has  directed  attention  to  brick  as  the  real  fireproof 
material.  The  movement  is  but  started,  and  should  continue 
to  gain  strength  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  model  farm  house  plans  which  were  designed  by  a 
state  society  some  months  ago,  have  been  utilized  to  build 
over  two  hundred  farm  houses,  according  to  a  report  recently 
issued..  This  is  a  good  showing  for  the  worth  of  the  plans. 
This  contains  a  hint  for  brick  associations  to  have  model 
farm  house  plans  to  be  built  of  brick.  Some  of  the  plans 
exploited  by  brick  associations  do  include  suggestions  for 
farm  houses,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  as  comprehensive 
from  the  standpoint  of  utility  as  these  plans  mentioned.  They 
were  designed  to  save  work  and  time  on  the  farm,  and  to 
afford  all  possible  conveniences.  They  are  not  intended  to 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  regular  architectural  work,  but  to 
encourage  better  arrangement  with  the  many  who  might 
otherwise  not  use  any  plan  at  all,  except  a  sketch  which  might 
be  roughly  drawn  by  the  carpenter  who  would  do  the  work. 

F.  B.  Martin,  of  the  Minneapolis  office  of  the  Twin  City 


Brick  Co.,  as  secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Clay  Association, 
announces  that  the  next  annual  convention  of  the  association 
will  be  held  in  Minneapolis  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Jan¬ 
uary  19  and  20.  An  energetic  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
have  a  very  attractive  program  for  the  convention  at  that 
time.  It  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  practical  and  calculated 
to  help  members  make  more  money  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  business.  A  canvass  for  members  is  also  under 
way.  It'  is  believed  that  the  coming  meeting  will  have  the 
largest  attendance  that  has  ever  gathered  under  the  auspices 
of  this  association. 

Among  the  new  buildings  being  completed  in  Minneapolis 
are  two  conspicuous  structures,  both  using  a  goodly  quan¬ 
tity  of  clay  materials.  The  Loeb  Arcade,  at  Fifth  street  and 
Hennepin  avenue,  is  completing  a  four-story  structure  around 
the  corner,  with  buff  terra  cotta  fronts  on  two  streets.  It  has 
used  polychrome  terra  cotta  extensively.  The  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Chicago,  furnished  the  wares.  The  North¬ 
western  Knitting  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  is  completing  a  large 
addition  to  its  plant,  which  now  occupies  an  entire  city  square, 
338x447  feet  in  size,  and  from  seven  to  eleven  stories.  The 
exterior  walls  are  of  Hy-Tex  brick  No.  503,  furnished  by  the 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  The  company  has  supplied  500,000 
brick  for  the  set  of  buildings.  It  is  a  conspicuous  structure, 
and  receives  great  prominence  in  connection  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising. 

Building  permit  totals  for  eight  months  of  the  year  1914 
show  a  marked  gain  over  a  year  ago,  both  for  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  has  a  great  deal  of  large  work  in  sight, 
which  may  be  added  to  this  year’s  total.  If  it  is,  the  city  will 
touch  a  new  high  figure  over  all  other  years.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  all  other  records  will  be  passed  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  though  the  totals  may  be  less  if  some  of  the  very 
heavy  work  is  not  put  into  this  season’s  totals.  Minneapolis 
has  an  excellent  gain  for  the  year,  although  it  has  fallen  be¬ 
hind  for  both  July  and  August  as  against  a  year  ago,  but  is 
well  ahead  of  a  year  ago,  in  spite  of  that  decrease,  and  is 
expected  to  pass  all  other  years. 

New  Construction. 

The  Mudbaden  Sulphur  Springs  Co.,  of  Jordan,  Minn.,  has 
awarded  the  contract  to  erect  a  modern,  fireproof  sanitarium 
at  its  institution  to  E.  F.  Wandersee,  of  Minneapolis.  The 
building  will  be  234x81  feet  in  size,  two  stories  and  base¬ 
ment,  tile  arch  construction. 

Goodhue  county,  Minnesota,  will  erect  a  tubercular  sani¬ 
tarium  near  Cannon  Falls,  Minn.,  on  plans  by  Sund  &  Dun¬ 
ham,  architects,  of  Minneapolis.  It  will  be  of  brick  and  stucco 
construction. 

A  conspicuous  set  of  handsome  residences  has  been 
planned  by  Harry  W.  Jones,  architect,  of  Minneapolis,  for  E. 
Mapes,  of  Cream  of  Wheat  fame,  one  to  cost  $75,000,  and  two 
others,  one  for  his  son  and  one  for  his  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  to  cost  $30,000  each.  They  are  to  be  built  on  a  block 
in  the  Lake  of  the  Isles  district,  and  it  is  intended  to  have 
a  single  garage  serve  the  three. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Minneapolis,  are  raising  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  modern  lodge  building,  to  cost  $150,000. 

L.  T.  Lefebvre  and  D.  W.  Bradley,  of  St.  Paul,  contemplate 
the  erection  of  a  seven-story  brick  office  building  at  110  West 
Sixth  street,  St.  Paul,  this  fall. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  recently  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  a  mail  and  express  station  in  connection  with  its 
new  depot,  to  the  C.  W.  Gindle  Co.,  of  Chicago.  It  will  cost 
about  $250,000.  S.  M.  Klarsuist  &  Son,  of  Minneapolis,  have 
the  contract  for  the  masonry.  It  will  be  of  brick  and  stone. 

E.  G.  Evensta,  of  Minneapolis,  received  the  contract  to 
erect  large  brick  terminal  buildings  at  the  Mississippi  street 
yards  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  in  St.  Paul.  The  work 
complete  will  cost  about  $500,000. 

B.  N.  Schneider  is  to  erect  a  three-story  fireproof  brick 
building  at  Tenth  street  and  Nicollet  avenue,  Minneapolis, 
to  cost  $40,000.  T.  WIN. 
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SOME  OF  THE  ADVERTISING  FACTORS 
THAT  ENTER  INTO  MANY 
SELLING  SUCCESSES. 


By  Mansur  B.  Oakes. 


Of  course  that  depends  altogether  on  the  ads  themselves 
and  where  you  put  them. 

But  suppose  you  send  letters  to  a  mailing  list  of  lot  owners 
who  have  bought  to  build,  or  suppose  that  you  are  doing  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  in  the  street  cars  or  the  newspapers  or  along 
some  of  the  direct-appeal  ways  that  have  been  suggested — 
Who  is  going  to  read  the  ads? 

I  put  the  problem  in  this  back-handed  way  because  I  want 
the  apparently  senseless  answer  to  sink  in. 

MEN  and  WOMEN  will  read  them! 

If  the  women  don’t  read  them  you  lose  a  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence. 

Mrs.  Christine  Frederick,  consulting  editor  of  The  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  delivered  a  pointed  address  on  this  subject  at 
the  Toronto  convention  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World. 

She  showed,  as  a  result  of  actual  tests,  that  women  buy 
48  per  cent,  of  the  things  purchased  for  family  use  and  have 
an  important  voice  in  23  per  cent,  more — a  controlling  influ¬ 
ence  in  71  per  cent,  of  the  purchases  for  the  home. 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  Columbia  University — 

I  And  on  the  basis  of  them  it  is  clear  that  an  ad  written  to 
appeal  to  home  builders — an  ad  that  might  be  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  as  possible  in  every  way  except  for  lack  of  interest  to 
women  would  have  little  or  no  efficiency. 

So  the  logical  thing  to  find  out  is  how  to  make  an  ad  appeal 
to  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Frederick  covered  this  point  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  results  of  another  test — results  that  will  have  a  big  influ¬ 
ence  on  scientific  advertising. 

The  test  was  conducted  among  intelligent  women  scattered 
over  a  wide  range  of  country.  And  was  based  on  their  actual 
practices — not  their  opinions  nor  their  theories. 

It  was  found  that  the  ten  “lines  of  appeal”  which  stood 
highest  among  the  women  in  the  test  were  as  follows: 
Reputation. 

Quality. 

Economy. 

Cleanliness. 

Healthfulness. 

Efficiency. 

Durability. 

Modernness. 

Courtesy. 

Guarantee. 

Look  at  that  list  in  the  order  in  which  they  come.  Study 
it  from  every  standpoint.  And  you  get  many  advertising 

angles. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  one-half  of  the  list  might 
be  eliminated  from  consideration  in  framing  an  advertisement 
for  bricks,  but  study  the  list  and  you  will  be  impressed  with 
the  possibilities  in  a  brick  ad  written  to  cover  these  appeals. 


Brick  has  a  world-old  reputation  to  build  upon,  but  if  you 
are  writing  an  ad  for  your  brick,  to  the  general  REPUTATION 
must  be  added  the  particular  QUALITY  of  your  own  brick. 

ECONOMY  necessarily  looms  large  and  may  be  dealt  with 
specifically  according  to  local  conditions. 

CLEANLINESS  and  HEALTHFULNESS  are  human-inter¬ 
est  appeals. 

EFFICIENCY  and  DURABILITY,  when  combined  with  the 
consideration  of  MODERNNESS,  make  it  possible  to  show  how 
efficiently  brick  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  best  in  modern 
architecture,  while  at  the  same  time  creating  a  structure  that 
will  be  efficient  and  durable  through  all  the  years. 

COURTESY  and  GUARANTEE  have  particular  application 
to  the  brick  business,  especially  in  the  communities  where 
building  operations  have  become  costly  because  of  the  failure 
of  brick  concerns  to  deliver  according  to  promise. 

It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  study  all  of  your  brick  pub¬ 
licity  with  a  woman  in  the  foreground. 

A  GEM  ON  DIRECT  ADVERTISING. 

“M-A-G-G-I-E — 

“Or  the  Public  is  One  Person” 

Was  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  intensely  forceful  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  at  Toronto. 

It  summed  up  the  ideas  of  Don  Herold,  Manager  of  the 
Advertising  Service  Department  of  the  Hollenbeck  Press. 

There  was  nothing  in  it  about  clay  products,  but  everything 
in  it  for  a  man  with  clay  products  to  sell. 

In  part  Mr.  Herold  said: 

“You  can  spend  millions  of  dollars  advertising  chewing- 
gum,  but  unless  you  can  get  some  one  girl  somewhere  behind  a 
ribbon  counter,  or  milking  a  cow,  to  work  her  face  up  and 
down  and  chew  one  stick  or  two  sticks  of  your  gum,  your 
millions  of  dollars  are  wasted. 

“After  all,  the  thing  that  counts  is  particular  instances. 
Some  one,  single,  human  person  somewhere  has  got  to  come 
through  and  spend  a  slick  nickel. 

“The  public  is  one  person.  I  form  an  estimate  of  the 
whole  world  by  watching  my  own  little  sister. 

“I  believe  that  when  you  write  an  advertisement  you 
should  be  thinking  of  some  one  in  your  own  home  town,  in 
the  smallest  town  you  ever  lived  in— Bill  Smith,  who  has  holes 
in  half  his  socks,  and  takes  a  bath  more  infrequently,  per¬ 
haps,  than  your  own  ideals  prescribe. 

“If  I  thought  that  advertising  was  anything  mystic,  if  I 
thought  it  was  anything  more  wonderful  than  telling  your  own 
next-door  neighbor  that  there  is  a  mighty  good  show  at  the 
Orpheum,  and  saying  it  in  the  tone  of  voice  that  makes  him 
go  get  his  wife  and  take  her  to  the  Orpheum — I  would  not 
want  anything  to  do  with  advertising. 

“After  all,  it  is  the  particular  instance  that  counts.  An 
advertising  campaign  may  cost  a  million  dollars,  but  it  has 
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got  to  move  some  one  particular  man  to  reach  down  into  his 
pocket-book  and  hand  you  back  a  quarter. 

“That’s  where  direct  appeal  comes  in;  just  before  the  ac¬ 
tion-just  before  you  get  your  quarter  back. 

“And  what  a  careless  way  the  majority  of  advertising  men 
have  of  doing  their  direct  advertising. 

“What  I  want  to  see  come  to  pass  is  a  new  kind  of  careful, 
thoughtful,  conscientious  direct-appeal  advertising — not  pretty 
printing — not  fine,,  rule-of-thumb  typography  (I  work  in  a 
printing  office) — but  booklets  that  tell  a  good  story  to  Bill 
Smith  and  make  him  want  a  graphophone  quick,  catalogs  that 
are  not  nice,  but  that  will  read  like  romances  and  illustrate 
as  effectively  as  the  animal  hooks  your  mother  used  to  show 
you,  circulars  that  will  get  old  men  and  old  women  and  little 
children  to  send  in  a  quarter  or  a  twenty-dollar  bill  for  some¬ 
thing  good  that  they  really  want  and  really  ought  to  have. 

“Advertising  is  merely  education — another  connection  of 
the  world’s  ends — a  message)  to  Podunk  from  Paris — to  put 
music  in  places  where  silence  is  depressing — to  put  good,  well- 
made  shoes  on  feet  accustomed  to  going  wet — to  put  inven¬ 
tions  where  they  will  do  good — TO  MAKEI  COMFORTABLE 
HOMES  FOR  PEOPLE  WHO  WOULDN’T  HAVE  SENSE 
ENOUGH  OTHERWISE  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO  SPEND  THEIR 
MONEY — in  other  words,  to  tell  the  whole  world  about  the 
best  things  in  the  world  that  money  can  buy — not  a  bad  way 
when  you  consider  that  it  is  only  another  way  of  saying: 
‘What  good  thing  can  I  get  for  the  work  I  am  doing  in  the 
world?’ 

“And  direct  advertising  is  a  step  all  apart  from  all  other 
steps  in  this  process  of  education.  It  comes  when  a  fellow  is 
half-interested — and  it  should  not  be  unworthy  of  this  interest. 
It  should  be  a  little  closer  to  him,  a  little  more  intimate,  a 
little  more  man-to-man  than  anything  you  have  said  to  him 
before.  The  pictures  should  anticipate  the  things  he  wants 
to  know  about,  and  they  should  show  him  like  a  little  child, 
like  a  human  being  at  least — whose  sox  wear  out  at  the  toes, 
and  who  goes  to  the  moving  picture  shows. 

“There  should  be  no  deep  stuff — nothing  to  make  him  dig 
—no  college  text-book  style — just  the  commonest  kind  of  in¬ 
teresting  talk  you  can  make  him — or  that  some  artist  you  can 
hire  for  any  money  can  make  him. 

Direct  advertising  has  got  the  real,  hard  job  of  all  adver¬ 
tising;  it  has  to  close  the  deal,  turn  over  the  mental  motor — 
get  action — or  get  things  all  set  for  some  good  salesman  to  get 
action. 

“All  I  can  hope  to  do  in  this  is  just  to  root  and  whoop  a 
little  for  good  booklets  and  good  circular  matter.  Perhaps, 
since  I  am  so  hot  for  particular  instances,  I  should  say  ex¬ 
actly  how  a  certain  booklet  should  he  done — but  I  don’t  know. 
That  is  too  much  of  a  particular  instance.  It  means  sitting 
down  at  a  desk  and  sizing  the  particular  proposition  up  from 
numerous  angles.  It  means  doping  out  just  what  kind  of  girl 
it  is  you  want  to  make  chew  gum — whether  we  ought  to  talk 
pineapple  flavor  or  wintergreen  to  her. 

“All  I  know  is,  that  the  case  lies  with  Maggie. 

“What  you  get  for  your  million  dollars  is  decided  finally 
by  the  public  of  one  person.  It  is  not  mystic,  it  is  not  mys¬ 
terious;  it  is  just  Maggie — and  direct  advertising  has  got  to 
interest  her  like  a  dime  novel.” 


Clay  Products  Used  in  Berlin — In  1913  were  shipped  to  Ber¬ 
lin  clay  products  to  the  amount  of  1,411,971  tons.  Of  this 
amount  826,568  tons  came  in  by  water  and  the  balance  by  rail. 
The  height  of  the  building  operations  in  Berlin  was  in  1909, 
when  there  were  used  3,574,531  tons,  which  is  over  twice  the 
amount  used  last  year.  Most  of  the  products  are  manufac¬ 
tured  near  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin,  but  roofing  tiles  are 
mostly  imported  from  the  Rhine  sections  and  from  Holland. 
It  must  be  observed  here  that  the  red  colored  and  the  glazed 
roofing  tiles  do  not  find  any  favor  any  more  among  the  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders,  and  it  is  the  blue  smoked  tile  which  is  now 
always  used. — Tonind  Z.  No.  68,  1914. 


THE  MAKING  OF  POTTERY  AN  IM¬ 
PORTANT  OHIO  INDUSTRY.* 


TOURISTS  returning  from  France,  Spain,  China,  Japan, 
tell  wonderful  stories  of  how  very  interesting  it  was  to 
visit  the  potteries  of  those  countries.  They  would  find 
a  visit  to  the  potteries  of  our  own  land  equally  interesting  if 
they  only  took  the  time  and  trouble  to  pay  them  a  visit.  The 
most  interesting  one  in  America  is  probably  the  famous  Rook- 
wood  potteries  of  Cincinnati,  which  delight  in  producing  most 
exquisite  vases  and  placques;  but  a  morning  spent  in  one  of 
the  manufactories  around  East  Liverpool,  O.,  where  they  make 
just  common,  everyday  dishes,  is  quite  worth  while. 

I  think  it  was  “Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky”  who  said  that  if 
a  woman  could  see  all  the  dishes  she  had  washed  during  her 
life,  they  would  make  a  ladder  high  enough  to  carry  her  to 
heaven.  Washing  dishes  three  times  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week,  is  such  common,  humdrum  business  that  the  average 
woman  thinks  no  more  about  it  than  she  does  about  the  air 
she  breathes.  It  is  one  of  the  “matters  of  course.”  And  who- 


Mixing  and  Blunging  Departments  of  Knowles,  Taylor  & 

Knowles  Pottery. 


ever  thinks,  as  she  washes  the  dishes,  how  many  persons  have 
handled  them  before  they  are  ready  for  use?  A  common  white 
plate  goes  through  three  dozen  hands  from  the  time  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  taken  from  the  ground  to  their  placing  on  the  store 
shelves.  Bowls,  cups,  anything  in  “hollow  ware,”  go  through 
several  more  processes,  and  if  the  article  has  a  band  of  gold 
and  a  bit  of  floral  decoration  on  it,  the  number  of  operations 
speedily  increases.  The  wonder  is  that  we  can  buy  dishes 
as  cheap  as  we  do,  and  as  one  goes  the  rounds  of  a  pottery 
he  marvels  that  a  piece  ever  comes  out  perfect  after  so  much 
rough  usage. 

The  subject  of  ceramics  is  most  fascinating,  for  it  is  the 
oldest  and,  next  to  argiculture,  the  most  widely  spread  of  all 
the  arts.  There  are  many  varieties  and  types  of  pottery, 
classed  according  to  color,  structure,  use,  locality.  Each  coun¬ 
try  seems  to  have  its  own  special  makes,  and  there  is  a  wide 
range  from  the  crude,  sunbaked  bowl  of  the  Amerind  to  the 
delicately  fashioned  Sevres  china  and  the  Satsuma  of  the 
Japanese;  the  Palissy  ware  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 

♦Written  by  Sarah  Graham  Morrison  for  Sunday  Vindicator. 
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Minton  paste  porcelain  of  the  twentieth  century;  the  Italian 
Majolica  ware  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  Wedgewood 
vases  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  evolution  of  method  is  equally  interesting,  as  well  as 
the  history  of  the  various  potteries,  and  the  comparison  of 
prices  at  various  epochs.  In  America,  the  pottery  industry 
had  a  hard  time  to  thrive  up  until  1860,  when  it  began  to  grow 
under  the  protection  of  the  war  tariff.  The  duty  on  white 
granite  was  then  increased  from  24  to  40  per  cent.  In  1866 
there  were  eleven  potteries  in  America  making  W.  G.  and 
C.  C.  (white  granite  and  cream  colored  granite  ware).  Today 
in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  alone,  there  are  forty  potteries.  The 
1900  census  gave  one  thousand  establishments  in  the  United 
States  in  contrast  with  seven  hundred  and  seven  plants  in 
1880. 

East  Liverpool  is  the  second  greatest  center  of  the  fictile 
art  in  the  United  States,  being  outranked  only  by  Trenton, 


filter  press,  which  has  some  fifty  or  sixty  chambers  lined  with 
ootton  cloth.  All  superfluous  water  is  squeezed  out,  leaving 
only  great  circular  leaves.  These  are  stored  until  such  time 
as  needed  by  the  potters,  when  great  masses  of  leaf  are  thor¬ 
oughly  kneaded  by  the  pugging  machine,  and  then  elevated  to 
the  plate  makers  and  juggermen.  Flat  pieces,  such  as  saucers, 
platters,  plates,  are  made  on  revolving  discs  called  twirlers, 
while  cups  and  bowls  are  made  by  jiggers,  the  clay  being 
thrown  into  a  mold  and  pressed  into  shape  by  a  jigger,  or  re¬ 
volving  stick,  which  is  placed  inside  to  form  the  hollow. 
Handles,  small  pitchers,  and  the  like  are  pressed  in  molds. 
To  see  great  rows  of  men  and  women  standing  at  tables  mak¬ 
ing  dishes  by  means  of  instruments  run  by  motor  power  was 
a  great  contrast  to  a  pottery  I  once  visited  in  India,  where  a 
turbaned,  barefooted  old  man  crouched  to  the  floor  and  turned 
his  wheel  with  a  stick  stuck  in  a  hole  on  the  perimeter,  and 
while  the  momentum  lasted,  deftly  fashioned  his  clay  into 
quaint  and  beautiful  shapes. 
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Interior  Views 
of  the 

Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles 

Pottery 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio 


Turn,  turn,  my  wheel!  Turn  round  and  round. 

Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound: 

So  spins  the  flying  world  away! 

This  clay,  well  mixed  with  marl  and  sand. 

Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand; 

For  some  must  follow  and  some  command, 

Though  all  are  made  of  clay! 

The  processes  known  to  potters  are  “throwing,”  “press- 


N.  J.  It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune,  not  long  ago,  to  be 
taken  through  the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  factory,  the 
largest  one  in  the  city,  and  one  of  the  oldest,  established  in 
1854  by  Isaac  Knowles,  who  commenced  with  a  one-kiln  pot¬ 
tery  to  make  yellow  ware  out  of  home  clay.  Today  this  firm 
imports  clays  from  all  over  the  world — New  England,  North 
Carolina,  British  Isles,  China. 

We  began  at  the  beginning  and  went  to  the  clay  bins  where 
men  were  loading  the  various  clays  into  a  scale-equipped 
wheelbarrow.  It  is  very  important  that  clays  be  mixed  with 
great  accuracy.  The  chief  difference  between  yellow  and 
white  ware  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  mixture,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  black  ball  clay,  kaolin,  flint  and  feldspar.  The 
weighed-out  materials  are  fed  to  a  blunger,  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed  and  stirred.  From  this  great  tank,  with  shaft-bearing 
paddles,  the  mixture  is  run  on  to  a  sieve  and  thoroughly  tri¬ 
turated  with  water.  This  impalpable  solution  is  pumped  to  a 
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ing'’  and  “casting.”  The  first  was  the  only  process  used  by 
the  Hindu  potter.  At  Liverpool  most  of  the  work  is  pressed, 
or  jiggered,  hand  pressing  being  restorted  to  only  when  the 
shape  will  not  permit  the  use  of  wheel  work.  Jugs,  vegetable 
dishes,  tea  pots  are  usually  made  by  hand,  the  only  method 
known  to  the  American  Indian.  Handles  are  made  separate 
and  solid,  being  cut  out  by  a  sharp  knife  after  drying  and 
glued  by  a  liquid  clay  to  the  cup  or  pitcher  for  which  they 
are  intended.  This  is  piece  work.  One  man  told  me  he  could 
“handle”  150  dozen  cups  a  day.  Behind  the  potters  were 
great  racks,  and  as  fast  as  the  articles  are  formed  boys  take 
them  to  drying  shelves,  returning  with  the  empty  molds.  Be¬ 
fore  dried  forms  are  ready  to  be  packed  into  saggers  and 
fired,  they  go  to  the  finishers,  who,  with  wet  sponges  and 
sharpened  pieces  of  steel  trim  away  all  extra  bits  of  clay  and 
smooth  the  edges. 

Saggers  are  boxes  shaped  like  the  figure  eight,  about  twelve 
inches  high  and  an  inch  thick,  made  of  a  clay  mixed  with 
ground-up  dishes.  It  takes  hundreds  of  these  to  fill  a  kiln. 
After  a  sagger  is  packed,  a  roll  of  wet  clay  is  laid  around  the 
top  of  it.  This  is  called  a  plug  and  makes  the  sagger  air¬ 
tight  when  the  next  one  is  put  on  top. 

After  the  first  burning  of  forty-eight  or  fifty  hours,  the 
ware  is  known  as  “biscuit  ware.”  It  is  a  very  interesting 
sight  to  see  the  men  drawing  a  kiln,  emptying  the  saggers  into 
great  clothes  baskets,  marching  away  with  them  to  sorters, 
while  others,  with  trowel  in  hand,  scrape  off  the  plugs  and 
stack  the  saggers.  The  biscuit  ware  is  then  dusted  and  sorted 
and  stamped  with  the  firm  name,  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
dipped  in  the  glaze,  which  is  lead  color,  made  principally  of 
ground  spar  and  water.  A  man  stands  with  bared  arms,  over 
a  large  tub  of  this  mixture,  each  hand  stretched  from  edge  to 
edge  of  the  plate,  shakes  them  around  in  the  glaze,  stands 
them  up  in  a  rack  to  drip,  while  a  girl  constantly  removes 
the  driest  ones  to  make  room  for  those  that  are  wetter. 

Then  they  are  again  stacked  in  saggers;  this  time  the  firing 
boxes  being  painted  with  red  lead  inside  to  keep  the  glaze 
from  drawing  away  from  the  dishes,  and  the  dishes  are  sepa¬ 
rated  with  stilts  and  pins,  so  that  only  the  smallest  spots  will 
be  unglazed.  The  first  thing  that  is  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
saggers  is  butter  dishes,  turned  upside  down,  from  which  the 
glaze  on  the  lower  rib  has  been  rubbed  by  scraping  across 
the  sides  of  the  sagger. 

When  these  have  been  again  fired,  drawn  and  dressed  (the 
rough  spots  hit  off  with  thin  pieces  of  steel)  they  are  piled 
in  the  store  rooms  ready  for  shipment  as  white  ware,  or  to  be 
decorated  in  various  patterns. 

This  is  the  way  that  all  granite,  cream  color,  hotel  china, 
semi-porcelain  and  Belleck  (that  used  by  home  “china  paint¬ 
ers”)  are  made,  the  difference  being  in  the  proportions  used 
in  the  mixture  and  in  the  temperature  of  the  kilns.  The 
United  States  leads  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  hotel 
china,  which  has  little  or  no  pretense  of  artistic  merit,  but 
holds  its  own  for  the  “strenuous  life”  demanded  of  it.  This 
is  the  ware  for  which  the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Pottery, 
of  East  Liverpool,  is  noted. 

Tons  of  pottery  have  been  destroyed  in  experimenting  along 
this  line,  but  it  is  at  last  conceded  that  the  desired  toughness 
can  be  secured  by  a  high  temperature,  and  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justment  of  materials  seems  at  last  to  have  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

Behind  us  in  our  path  we  cast 
.  The  broken  potsherds  of  the  past, 

And  all  are  ground  to  dust  at  last, 

And  trodden  into  clay. 


The  resident  dealer  is  growing  into  a  more  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  distribution  of  face  brick  and  several  other  lines 
of  clay  products.  So  the  question  of  the  resident  dealer  should 
be  given  serious  study  by  every  one  having  a  product  for 
wide  distribution. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


WHILE  NEW  ENGLAND  has  suffered  in  a  business 
way  because  of  the  collapse  of  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  all  the  railroads  in  the  section,  it  is  quite  ap¬ 
parent,  even  though  the  examination  be  but  cursory,  that 
brickmakers  have  not  been  forced  to  accept  so  much  of  a  re¬ 
duction  in  actual  trade  as  some  other  manufactories.  And 
then  on  top  of  the  former  difficulties,  which  surely  should  be 
sufficient,  comes  the  more  or  less  serious  depression  caused 
by  the  war  in  Europe. 

That  brick  men  are  burning  large  kilns  full  is  proved  by 
views  from  car  windows  as  one  is  whirled  through  that  sec¬ 
tion  from  city  to  city.  In  going  from  New  York,  the  first  im¬ 
portant  city  which  has  any  considerable  brickyards  about  it 
is  New  Haven.  To  the  northward  of  the  city,  extending  as 
far  as  North  Haven,  every  brickyard  is  full  of  brick,  drying, 
and  kilns  are  now  burning  those  already  dried.  In  one  place 
the  yards  and  sheds  extend  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  and  all  are 
full  of  brick  ready  for  burning.  This  does  not  indicate  that 
the  business  is  altogether  bad,  or  even  partially  so. 

The  Stiles  &  Son  Brick  Company,  near  Wellingford,  has 
its  yards  filled  to  capacity,  and  the  sheds  are  full  of  kilns  all 
laid  up  ready  for  burning,  with  fires  going  under  some  of 
them.  The  clay  pits  showed  that  considerable  new  surface 
has  been  stripped  this  season.  A  number  of  cars  stood  on  the 
sidings,  loading  with  brick  to  go  to  nearby  Connecticut  cities. 
The  firm  makes  a  good  quality  of  building  brick,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  toward  increased  orders,  it  was  said. 

The  North  Haven  Brick  Company  looked  prosperous.  The 
yards  were  full  of  drying  brick  and  the  burning  kilns  indi¬ 
cated  that  business  is  good,  notwithstanding  reports  to  the 
contrary.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  New  Haven  is 
not  far  away,  and  its  population  has  increased  very  rapidly  in 
the  past  few  years.  Some  of  the  brick  made  here  may  drift 
to  New  York  in  case  the  supply  from  other  localities  runs 
low,  but  generally  it  is  distributed  in  the  cities  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  which  are  growing  rapidly. 

The  Park  Brick  Company  is  a  Hartford  concern,  and  its 
location  just  outside  the  city  gives  it  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  profit  by  the  growth  of  the  city.  The  capacity  is  perhaps 
20,000,000  a  year,  and  the  works  seem  to  be  running  full  this 
season,  though  probably  it  would  be  possible  to  do  more  busi¬ 
ness  if  really  pushed.  Conditions  have  been  favorable  thus 
far,  and  a  glance  at  the  yard  and  kilns  is  sufficient  proof  that 
the  situation  is  reasonably  good  this  year. 

The  Hartford  Faience  Company  has  half  a  dozen  kilns,  but 
only  half  of  them  were  working.  The  company  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  fair  orders  of  late,  but  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  it 
busy  up  to  capacity.  A  year  or  so  ago  it  ran  full,  and  is  grad¬ 
ually  getting  back  to  normal,  it  was  said. 

The  Stiles  &  Reynolds  Company,  of  the  same  place,  has 
had  a  good  season  thus  far  and  is  getting  out  another  burning 
as  fast  as  it  can.  The  yards  are  full  of  drying  brick,  and  the 
kilns  are  laid  up,  with  fires  under  some  of  them,  in  addition. 

Connecticut  clayworkers  do  not  seem  to  be  seriously 
affected  with  dull  business,  even  though  general  conditions 
have  been  reported  unsatisfactory.  Connecticut  cities  have 
grown  rapidly  during  the  past  year  or  two,  faster,  proportion¬ 
ately,  than  many  other  cities.  The  result  has  been  an  active 
demand  for  brick,  which  has  kept  makers  busy  up  there  all 
the  time. 

It  may  be  noted,  also,  that  throughout  that  section  supplies 
of  clay  appear  inexhaustible.  The  main  line  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway  runs  along  one  edge  of  the 
deposit,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  it  crosses  the 
beds  from  side  to  side  a  number  of  times  from  New  Haven  to 
Springfield.  Shipment  is,  therefore,  comparatively  easy  and 
only  moderately  expensive.  The  railroad  has  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  these  plants  by  running  sidings  from  the 
main  line  wherever  a  firm  desired.  The  result  has  been  a 
degree  of  development  through  the  state  of  Connecticut  other¬ 
wise  impossible.  HIRAM. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAY  WORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Question:  We  have  some  clay  property,  which  we  desire 
to  use  in  payment  for  capital  stock  in  a  corporation  w  hich  in¬ 
tends  to  make  common  red  building  brick.  Can  you  give  us 
an  approved  or  proper  method  for  making  an  appraised  valua¬ 
tion  for  its  clay  value? 

Answer:  For  reply,  there  is  presented  an  appraisement 
valuation  on  a  clay  property,  made  a  few  years  ago,  and  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  formula  used  is  based  on  approved 
European  practice.  The  data  supplied  are  based  on  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  experienced  and  progressive  St.  Louis  brickmakers: 

From  the  core  chart  and  record,  I  quote  depth  of  the  cla\ 
shown  by  the  core  holes: 


No. 

4 . 

No. 

5 . 

No. 

6 . 

. . 22  feet 

No. 

7 . 

The  loess  clay  resting  on  a  bed  of  gravel  and  boulders  at 
base,  as  shown  in  cuts,  and  worked  off  banks;  and,  as  the 
lowest  part  of  the  deposit  is  not  quite  free  from  gravel,  it  will 
be  justified  to  assume  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  feet  of 
nearly  uniform  material. 

The  realty  governing  the  proposed  location  and  which  may 
be  worked  with  economical  cost  of  transportation  is  claimed 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  acres.  The  cubic  contents 
of  this  part  of  the  deposit  will  therefore  be  50X43,560X15  equal 
to  32,670,000  cubic  feet. 

Assuming  that  about  51.5  cubic  feet  of  this  clay  in  the 
bank  will  give  one  thousand  bricks  of  local  standard  size,  the 
capacity  of  this  clay  bank  will  be  32,670,000X1,000-^-51.5  or 
634,370,000  bricks. 

Taking  as  a  basis  that  this  bank  shall  be  worked  off  in 
twenty  years,  the  annual  capacity  of  the  plant  would  have  to 
be  634,370,000-r-20  equals  31,718,500,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
32,000,000. 

Figuring  308  active  working  days  in  the  working  year,  this 
would  mean  a  daily  output  of  32,000,000-P308,  or  103,896,  or 
say  100,000  bricks.  100,000  bricks  would  be  equivalent  to 
5,150  cubic  feet  or  5,150=27  equals  190.74  cubic  yards;  or 
5,150X123.5=2,000  equals  318  tons  of  clay  per  day. 

This  clay  in  question  has  an  approved  valuation  of  6  cents 
per  ton;  the  annual  tonnage  of  308X318  gives  97,944  tons,  or 

1  98,000  tons  will  represent,  therefore,  a  value  of  $5,880.00. 

Assuming  this  annual  profit  to  be  a  recourse  for  capital 
represented  by  the  clay  deposit  and  on  a  basis  of  twenty  years 
utilization  and  6  per  cent,  compound  interest,  then  the  value 
of  this  loess  clay  deposit  on  the  fifty  acres  would  be  $67,443.36, 
or  $1,348.86  per  acre,  as  shown  by  K  in  the  following  calcula¬ 
tion  formula: 

Formula. 

pn — 1 

K=R -  Wherein 

pn  (p — 1) 

R  represents  the  annual  profit  ($5,880). 
n  represents  the  number  of  years  (20). 
p  represents  1+k  (1.06). 

k  represents  the  rate  at  interest  in  decimals,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance  k/100  or  0.06. 

This  formula  is  presented  to  engineers  and  others  as  a 
means  for  calculating  payments  to  sinking  funds  which  will 
provide  money  sufficient  to  pay  off  a  bond  issue  or  other  debts 
at  the  end  of  a  predetermined  time,  or  to  determine  the  pres¬ 
ent  value  of  certain  annual  charges. 

The  proposition  of  raising  p  to  n  power  is  at  times  a  diffi¬ 
cult  task,  and  to  obviate  that,  American  practice  has  devised 
a  short  cut,  by  using  the  following  compound  interest  table, 


in  which  p  (or  ratio)  has  been  raised  to  a  power  denoted  by 
time  and  from  the  number  found  at  intersection  points  the 
formula  above  given  is  worked  to  a  close. 

Compound  Interest  Table. 

(Value  of  one  dollar  compounded  yearly  at  3,  4,  5  and  6 
per  cent.,  from  1  to  50  years.) 


Year. 

Per 

Cent. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.  . .  . 

. 1.03 

1.04 

1.05 

1.06 

2.  .  . . 

. 1.0609 

1.0816 

1.1025 

1.1236 

3.  .  .  . 

. 1.0927 

1.1249 

1.1576 

1.1910 

4.  .  .  . 

. 1.1255 

1.1699 

1.2155 

1.2625 

5.  .  .  . 

. 1.1593 

1.2165 

1.2763 

1.3382 

6.  .  . . 

. 1.1941 

1.2653 

1.3401 

1.4185 

7.  .  . . 

. 1.2299 

1.3159 

1.4071 

1.5036 

8.  .  .  . 

. 1.2668 

1.3686 

1.4774 

1.5938 

9.  .  .  . 

. 1.3048 

1.4233 

1.5513 

1.6895 

10.  . . . 

. 1.3439 

1.4802 

1.6289 

1.7908 

11.  .  . . 

. 1.3842 

1.5394 

1.7103 

1.8983 

12.  .  .  . 

. 1.4258 

1.6010 

1.7958 

2.0122 

13. . . . 

. 1.4685 

1.6651 

1.8856 

2.1329 

14. . . . 

. 1.5126 

1.7317 

1.9799 

2.2609 

15. . . . 

. 1.5580 

1.8009 

2.0789 

2.3965 

16. . . . 

. 1.6047 

1.8730 

2.1829 

2.5403 

17.  .  . . 

. 1.6528 

1.9479 

2.2920 

2.6928 

18. .  .  . 

. 1.7024 

2.0258 

2.4066 

2.8543 

19.  .  .  . 

. 1.7535 

2.1068 

2.5269 

3.0256 

20.  .  .  . 

. 1.8061 

2.1911 

2.6533 

3.2071 

21.  .  .  . 

. 1.8603 

2.2787 

2.7859 

3.3995 

22.  .  . . 

. 1.9161 

2.3699 

2.9252 

3.6035 

23. .  . . 

. 1.9736 

2.4647 

3.0715 

3.8197 

24.  . .  . 

. 2.0328 

2.5633 

3.2251 

4.0487 

25.  .  .  . 

. 2.0937 

2.6658 

3.3863 

4.2919 

30. . . . 

. 2.4272 

3.2433 

4.3219 

5.7435 

35. .  . . 

. 2.8138 

3.9460 

5.5159 

7.6862 

40. .  . . 

4.8009 

7.0398 

10.2858 

45. . . . 

. 3.7815 

5.8410 

8.9847 

13.7648 

50 ... . 

. 4.3838 

7.1064 

11.4677 

18.4204 

But  to 

get  back  to  our 

improved 

methods  of 

calculation 

utilizing  table,  we  find: 


pn=3.2071. 

pn— 1=3.2071— 1=2.2071. 

pn  (P— 1)=3.2071  (1.06 — 1)  =3. 2071 X. 06=0. 192426. 
pn — 1  2.2071 

_ — - =11.46996  and 

pn  (p — 1)  0.192426 

11.46996X5, 880=$67,443.36,  which  sum,  if  paid  as  a  whole  in 
the  start,  will  insure  an  annual  payment  of  $5,880.00,  owing 
to  accumulation  by  the  6  per  cent,  compound  interest.  The 
calculation  of  twenty  years  times  $5,880.00,  yielding  $117,- 
600.00,  is  manifestly  unjust  to  both  the  purchaser  and  seller. 

The  writer  is  in  the  habit  of  using  the  following  table  for 
checking  up  results,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  no  errors  are  liable  to  slip  through.  This  table  was  origi¬ 
nally  computed  by  Mr.  John  W.  Hill,  of  Cincinnati  (see  Eng. 
News,  January  25,  1914)  and  is  here  quoted  in  a  slightly 
altered  form  to  suit  our  purpose.  This  table  show's  the  present 
value  at  various  rates  of  interest  of  an  annual  charge  of  $1.00 
for  from  five  to  fifty  years  at  five-year  intervals,  and  for  one 
hundred  years. 

Capitalization  of  Annuity  of  $1.00  for  From  5  to  100  Years. 


Rate  of  Interest,  Per  Cent. 


Years 

2  y2 

3 

3VZ 

4 

41/2 

5 

51/2 

6 

5  ... 

.  .  4.645 

4.579 

4.514 

4.451 

4.389 

4.329 

4.268 

4.212 

10  .  .  . 

.  .  8.752 

8.530 

8.316 

8.110 

7.912 

7.721 

7.537 

7.360 

15  .. . 

.  .12.381 

11.937 

11.517 

11.118 

10.739 

10.379 

10.037 

9.712 

20  ..  . 

.  .15.589 

14.877 

14.212 

13.590 

13.007 

12.462 

11.950 

11.469 

25  ..  . 

.  .18.424 

17.413 

16.481 

15.621 

14.828 

14.093 

13.413 

12.783 

30  ..  . 

.  .20.930 

19.600 

18.391 

17.291 

16.288 

15.372 

14.533 

13.764 

35  .. . 

.  .23.145 

21.487 

20.000 

18.664 

17.460 

16.374 

15.390 

14.488 

40  ..  . 

.  .25.103 

23.114 

21.354 

19.792 

18.401 

17.159 

16.044 

15.046 

45  ... 

.  .26.833 

24.518 

22.495 

20.719 

19.156 

17.773 

16.547 

15.455 

50  ..  . 

.  .28.362 

25.729 

23.455 

21.482 

19.761 

18.255 

16.931 

15.761 

100  ... 

.  .36.614 

31.598 

27.655 

24.504 

21.949 

19.847 

18.095 

16.612 

In  this  table  where  number  of  years  and  interest  intersect 
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will  be  found  the  factor  number.  Take  our  first  example  in 
this  paper,  where  we  are  concerned  with  20  years’  time  and 
6  per  cent,  interest;  at  the  intersection  of  these  two  terms,  we 
find  the  number  11.469  by  which  $5,880.00  is  to  be  multiplied. 
This  number  11.469  is  identical  with  the  number  found  by 
European  practice  formula,  hence  must  be  all  correct. 

Or  we  may  take  our  first  case,  as  lasting  twice  as  long  (40 
years),  giving  us  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  brick  or  $2,940.00 
for  clay  value  and  assume  the  interest  rate  to  be  4  per  cent. 
At  intersection  of  forty  years  and  4  per  cent  (see  last  table), 
we  have  19.792  as  factor  number  and  $2,940.00X19.792  gives 
$58,188.48,  or  in  taking  forty  years  at  6  per  cent.,  we  find 
15. 046X $2,940.00  equals  $44,235.24;  all  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  slightly  different  conditions  may  make  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  final  results. 

We  may  also  take  an  impromptu  case  where  in  the  annual 
clay  profit  is  $2,000.00,  which  is  to  be  calculated  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  times,  but  all  at  4  per  cent.  (See  above  table.) 

25  years  at  4  per  cent,  equals  15.62  X  $2,000. 00=$31, 240. 00 
50  years  at  4  per  cent,  equals  21.48X$2,000.00=$42,960.00 
100  years  at  4  per  cent  equals  24.55X$2,000.00=$49,100.00 
All  of  these  figures  show  that  the  value  of  a  clay  bank  in¬ 


open  joints  have  sufficient  area  for  practical  drainage,  and 
as  soft  tile  are  subject  to  quite  rapid  destruction  from  the 
acids  from  swampy  soil,  it  is  now  good  practice  to  use  hard 
burnt  tile,  but  not  completely  vitrified.  However,  the  w'riter 
has  seen  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  in  the  Kentucky  ex¬ 
hibit,  perfectly  vitrified  (glassy  structure  or  body),  hand-made 
drain  tile,  which  were  laid  over  forty  years  ago,  and  served 
their  purpose  admirably.  These  drain  tile  were  as  perfect 
as  they  were  the  day  they  were  placed  in  the  ground.  On  the 
other  hand,  drain  tile  put  in  the  ground  only  a  few  years  in 
the  prairie  lands  of  Illinois  were  completely  disintegrated,  al¬ 
though  the  tile  has  been  put  below  the  frost  line.  This  soft 
tile  is  a  serious  proposition,  in  that  underburnt  tile  will  slip 
in  a  shipment,  sometimes  unintentionally.  The  softer  tile  in 
the  beginning  have  more  suction  power  than  the  harder  burnt 
ones,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  filtering  sur¬ 
face  becomes  clogged  and  then  water  seepage  only  takes 
place  at  the  open  joints,  and  under  such  conditions  the  hard 
and  soft  burnt  drain  tile  are  on  a  par  as  far  as  the  drainage 
is  concerned.  However,  the  assured  longer  life  of  the  hard 
burnt  tile  as  against  the  possible  destruction  of  the  softer 
burnt  tile  makes  the  harder  burnt  tile  preferable.  Any  tile 


A  Group  of  Ceramists  in  Front  of  Youngren  Kiln,  Sun  Brick  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 


creases  very  slowly  by  a  large  increase  of  years’  supply  owing 
to  accumulation  of  compound  interest. 

When  it  is  considered  that  with  a  twenty-five  years’  clay 
supply  there  is  only  a  rational  valuation  number  of  15.62  an¬ 
nual  clay  profit;  with  fifty  years,  21.48  annual  clay  profit,  and 
with  100  years,  only  24.55  yearly  clay  profit,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  ordinary  100-year  valuations  are,  as  a  rule,  placed 
extravagantly  high. 

But,  as  the  tables  quoted  in  this  article  do  not  cover  all 
numbers  of  years,  or  all  rates  of  interest,  it  may  at  times  be 
compulsory  to  use  the  European  standard  calculation  formula, 
which  has  been  accepted  as  adequately  covering  the  ground. 


Question:  Can  you  give  us  some  information  as  to  the 

relative  merits  of  vitrified  and  porous  drain  tile  when  laid  with 
open  joints? 

Answer:  The  first  burnt  drain  tile,  English  history  says, 
were  made  in  1833,  although  drainage  for  swampy  lands  was 
already  practiced  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
has  been  the  belief  for  years  that  drain  tile  should  be  burnt 
rather  on  the  softer  side  so  as  to  increase  porosity,  in  turn 
inducing  more  rapid  infiltration.  Experience  has  taught  that 


which  will  stand  hard  freezing  will,  in  all  probability,  be  serv¬ 
iceable  for  drain  tile,  although  shale  clay  product  should  be 
burnt  harder  than  the  loess  clay  product. 


POTTERY  COMPANY  EMPLOYES  FROLIC. 


On  Saturday,  August  28,  eighteen  hundred  employes  of  the 
Trenton  Potteries  Company  were  treated  to  a  picnic  and 
athletic  carnival  at  the  Inter-State  Fair  Grounds  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.  All  of  the  employes  of  the  Crescent,  Delaware,  Empire, 
Enterprise,  Equitable  and  Ideal  Potteries,  which  form  the 
Trenton  Potteries  Company’s  chain  of  establishments,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  outing,  which  proved  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  the  largest  affairs  of  its  kind  given  by  any  concern  in 
that  section  of  the  state.  A  box  lunch  was  served  to  each  of 
the  eighteen  hundred  employes,  in  addition  to  ice  cream.  The 
athletic  meet,  with  eighteen  individual  events,  proved  one  of 
the  big  attractions  of  the  day,  while  another  of  the  big  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  program  was  the  City  Amateur  League  baseball 
game  between  the  Trenton  Potteries  team  and  the  Agasgote 
Millboard  nine.  All  the  officials  of  the  firm  and  company 
were  on  hand  to  participate  in  the  honors. 
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SUMMER  MEETING  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


Interesting  and  Instructive  Tours  Made  Through  Niagara  Power  Company’s  Immense  Plant  at  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Various  Clay  Products  Factories  in  and  About  Toronto,  Canada. 


THOSE  WHO  DID  not  attend  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society  missed  a  most  delightful  and 
instructive  trip.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  every 
one  was  enthusiastic,  and  anxious  to  have  a  look  at  the  won¬ 
derful  and  beautiful  sights  in  Canada  as  well  as  to  visit  the 
Canadian  clay  working  factories.  The  members  present  were: 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Binns,  New  York  School  of  Ceramics, 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bloomfield,  of  the  Bloomfield  Clay  Company, 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Leonard  Coulter,  Chief  Chemist,  Carborundum  Com¬ 
pany,  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Davis,  of  the  Dominion  Geological  Survey,  Kings¬ 
ton,  Canada. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Elliot,  Canadian  office  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond 
Company,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Molton,  Superintendent  Toronto  Paving  Brick 
Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Parmelee,  New  Jersey  School  of  Ceramics, 
New'  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Mark  Sheppard,  Student,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Otis  Woods,  Sun  Brick  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  John  Walsh,  General  Manager  Russell  Brick  Company, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

After  breakfast  at  the  International  Hotel,  at  Niagara 
Palls,  on  the  morning  bf  August  24,  the  party  w'ent  to  the 
American  power  houses  of  the  Niagara  Power  Company.  We 
were  shown  from  generator  to  water  wheel.  These  power 
houses  are  w'onderful  achievements  in  engineering.  The  5500- 
h.p.  generators  stand  in  long  rows  and  spin  out  a  total  rated 
capacity  of  110,000  electric  h.p.  with  as  much  ease  and  grace 
as  rows  of  well-balanced  tops.  One  hundred  ten  thousand 


The  Shale  Pit  of  the  Don  Valley  Brick  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 


Mr.  G.  P.  Fisher,  Superintendent  Dominion  Sewer  Pipe 
Company,  Aldershot,  Canada. 

Mr.  G.  H.  German,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Sun  Brick 
Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  Millard  Gibson,  Superintendent  National  Fireproofing 
Company,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker,  Manager  of  Sun  Brick  Company, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Humphrey,  General  Superintendent  the  Deck- 
man-Duty  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Hice,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Prof.  J.  Keith,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Ottaw'a,  Can. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Keith,  Canadian  Clay-Worker,  32  Colbourne  street, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  Andrew'  Kruson,  Sun  Brick  Company,  Toronto,  Can. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Knapp,  Superintendent  Sun  Brick  Company, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Sandrum,  of  the  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Good¬ 
win  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Sundgren,  Superintendent  Canadian  General 
Electric  Porcelain  Works,  Peterboro,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Thomas  Logan,  Brick  Manufacturer,  Toronto,  Canada. 


horsepower  is  a  figure  that  does  not  mean  much  to  most  peo¬ 
ple.  One  receives  a  better  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  Niagara 
Power  Company  as  they  travel  through  the  country  surround¬ 
ing  Niagara  Falls,  and  see  the  many  high-tension  transmission 
lines  and  the  hundreds  of  industries  which  are  run  by  Niagara 
power. 

On  our  trip  through  the  clay  plants  of  Toronto  and  Hamil¬ 
ton,  we  duly  visited  one  plant,  the  Don  Valley,  which  was  not 
driven  by  electricity  from  the  Niagara  Power  Company.  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  the  ideal  power  for  a  clay  plant,  always  ready  to 
start  and  costs  nothing  for  powrer  when  the  plant  is  not  run¬ 
ning.  It  was  certainly  a  logical  start  to  visit  the  great  power 
house  first.  It  is  the  pow'er  house  for  everything  within  many 
miles,  and  many  of  the  factories  are  built  without  any  ar¬ 
rangement  for  manufacturing  their  own  electricity. 

After  seeing  the  power  plant  w'e  went  back  to  the  hotel 
or  over  to  the  falls.  Most  of  us  had  seen  the  falls  betore,  but 
one  never  tires  of  another  look  at  them.  The  tow:n  of  Niagara 
Falls  is  a  town  of  wonders — winders  in  nature  for  the  artist 
and  geologist;  w'onders  in  engineering  for  the  civil,  electrical, 
chemical  and  mechanical  engineer.  Even  the  newlyweds  find 
much  to  interest  them,  and  in  every  sheltered  nook  is  a  couple 
honey-mooning  to  beat  the  band. 

After  lunch  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Leonard  B.  Coulter,  chief 
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chemist  for  the  Carborundum  Company,  took  us  through  their 
plant.  The  electric  furnaces,  in  which  silicon,  graphite,  car¬ 
borundum  and  various  types  of  abrasives  were  made,  as  well 
as  the  methods  of  refining  and  grinding,  were  so  interesting 
that  we  stayed  as  long  as  time  would  allow.  Then  we  hurried 
to  town  and  took  the  always  wonderful  ride  down  the  Gorge, 
by  the  Rapids  below  the  Falls,  to  Lewiston. 

We  reached  Lewiston  about  6  p.  m.,  and  immediately  went 
aboard  the  steamship  Cayuga,  the  fastest  boat  on  the  Niagara- 


Toronto’s  finest  residence.  Home  of  Sir  Henry  Pellet,  owner 

of  Sun  Brick  Co. 


Plant  of  the  Sun  Brick  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Canadian  Provincial  Government  Shale  Pit. 


Toronto  line.  The  meal  we  ate  in  the  cozy  little  dining  room 
on  that  boat  would  make  a  hungry  man  forget  about  his 
mother’s  cooking,  at  least  for  a  short  time.  Every  minute  of 
the  two-hour  trip  to  Toronto  was  delightful,  and  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  we  found  a  delegation  of  Toronto  clayworkers  waiting 
at  the  wharf  to  welcome  and  escort  us  to  the  Prince  George 
Hotel. 

After  we  had  our  breakfast  there  were  automobiles  lined 
up  in  front  of  the  hotel,  ready  to  take  us  to  the  clay  plants 
around  Toronto.  The  first  one  we  went  to  was  the  Don  Val¬ 


ley.  Mr.  Burgess,  the  superintendent,  took  us  over  the  plant, 
and  Professor  Keith  told  us  about  the  geology  of  the  excep¬ 
tional  shale  pit.  The  glacial  clays  above  the  shale  are  worked 
into  hollow  ware  and  soft  mud  brick.  The  great  variety  of 
materials  in  this  shale  and  clay  bank  accounts  for  the  large 
variety  of  colored  brick  which  this  plant  makes,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  used  in  manufacture.  There  are  two  continu¬ 
ous  kilns  in  this  plant,  one  gas  fired  and  the  other  coal  fired, 
besides  a  large  number  of  square,  down-draft  and  a  couple  of 


Thew  electric  shovel  operating  in  Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.’s 

shale  pit. 


Typical  clay  bank  of  the  soft  mud  brick  plants  near  Toronto. 


Canadian  Provincial  Brick  Plant  operated  with  convict  labor. 

small  enamel  brick  kilns.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  75,000 
soft  mud  brick,  80,000  wire-cut  stiff  mud,  40,000  dry  press  and 
100  tons  of  hollow  ware  per  day.  It  is  located  within  the  city 
of  Toronto,  close  to  the  wealthy  residence  district. 

Leaving  the  Don  Valley  plant,  we  were  given  a  lively  ride 
to  the  plant  of  the  Sun  Brick  Company.  Mr.  Greaves  Walker, 
Mr.  German  and  Mr.  Knapp,  who  escorted  us  over  the  plant, 
might  well  take  pride  in  the  clean,  well-kept  little  factory  with 
its  Youngren  continuous  kiln,  which  is  able  to  get  out  130  tons 
of  block  and  70,000  “Suntex”  builders  per  day. 

Leaving  the  Sun  Brick  Company  plant,  we  were  driven  to 
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some  of  the  Toronto  soft  mud  brickyards.  There  were  several 
small  plants  using  similar  glacial  clay  adjoining  pits.  The 
variety  of  kilns,  dryers  and  methods  of  manufacture  which 
were  seen  in  these  plants  were  very  interesting  and  occupied 
our  attention  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  Prince  George 
Hotel  for  lunch. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  forty-mile  automobile  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  through  the  park  exhibition  grounds  and  resident 
and  factory  districts  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Toronto.  Toronto, 
as  well  as  the  other  cities  of  Canada,  is  hard  hit  by  the  war 
depression.  Business  is  practically  suspended  and  many  fac¬ 
tories  are  shutting  down  entirely.  There  is  war  excitement 
and  the  spirit  prevails  everywhere.  People  were  massed  in 
front  of  the  newspaper  offices  reading  the  bulletins  from  the 
front.  Bands  and  bagpipes  were  on  the  march  through  the 
streets.  Uniform  soldiers  were  camping  in  the  park  and  scat¬ 
tered  through  the  city.  The  best  of  Canada’s  young  men  are 
on  the  way  to  the  horrible  war  in  which  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  are  engaged. 

After  dinner  at  the  hotel  we  were  entertained  in  the  even¬ 
ing  at  the  Toronto  Winter  Garden  Theater.  This  was  a  full 
day,  indeed;  so  full,  that  Greaves  Walker  and  Don  Mallon 
were  the  only  ones  able  to  get  up  in  time  next  morning  for  the 
train  to  Milton.  Having  missed  the  Milton  trip,  we  decided 
to  visit  the  Ontario  Provincial  Government  Brick  Plant.  This 
plant  is  operated  with  convict  labor.  They  make  roofing  tile, 
face  brick  and  fireproofing,  and,  in  fact,  most  any  kind  of  red 
colored  building  material  which  the  Canadian  Government 
wants  for  its  buildings.  The  products  were  fine,  but  the 
methods  would  scarcely  be  those  used  in  a  factory  conducted 
for  earning  profit. 

After  lunch  at  the  Prince  George  Hotel,  we  took  the  Tur¬ 
bina,  a  triple-screw  turbine  engine-driven  boat  for  Hamilton. 
She  is  the  fastest  on  the  lakes;  but,  oh,  how  she  does  roll! 
They  say  when  it  is  rough  her  two  smoke  stacks  cut  biscuits 
in  the  brine  on  both  sides.  It  wasn’t  very  rough,  and  none  of 
our  party  were  sick.  At  times  we  thought  Professor  Parme- 
lee  was  a  trifle  white  about  the  gills,  but  he  came  through 
all  right. 

At  Hamilton  we  were  met  by  Millard  Gibson  and  George 
Fisher,  who  escorted  us  to  the  Brant  House.  The  Brant 
House  is  beautifully  located  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  Burlington, 
a  suburb  of  Hamilton.  We  were  royally  entertained  at  the 
Burlington  Country  Club  dance  in  the  evening. 

The  next  morning  automobiles  took  us  to  the  plants  of  the 
Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Company  and  the  National  Fireproofing 
Company.  At  the  National  Fireproofing  Company’s  plant  the 
party  broke  up  after  a  delightful  four  days  of  sight-seeing  and 
good  fellowship. 

We  gave  a  rising  vote  of  sincere  thanks  to  the  committee 
and  all  others  who  so  carefully  and  satisfactorily  planned  our 
1914  Annual  Summer  Meeting. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


TOWER  APARTMENT  HOTELS. 


Edward  W.  Browning,  who  built  the  famous  Tower  build¬ 
ing  on  West  Fortieth  street,  New  York,  has  announced  an¬ 
other  innovation.  He  will  erect  at  No.  42  West  Seventy-sec¬ 
ond  street,  No.  18  West  Seventy-second  street  and  No.  126 
West  Seventy-third  street,  three  Tower  apartment  hotels, 
each  with  a  frontage  of  twenty-five  feet  and  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  feet.  The  buildings  will  be  thirteen  stories,  fireproof, 
from  designs  by  Buchman  &  Fox,  architects.  The  facades  of 
the  buildings  will  be  English  gothic,  'with  ornamental  terra 
cotta  used  throughout.  Each  floor  will  contain  four  suites,  con: 
sisting  of  two  rooms,  foyer,  hall  and  bath,  with  parquet  floors. 
A  feature  will  be  the  dining  room  on  the  ground  floors,  with 
yards  like  Roman  sunken  gardens,  so  that  in  hot  weather 
guests  may  eat  in  the  gardens  if  they  desire.  The  buildings 
will  mark  a  new  era  in  hotel  construction,  and  testify  to  Mr. 
Browning’s  original  ideas  with  reference  to  building. 


ALONG  THE  Hackensack  operations  have  begun  to  show 
up  a  trifle  after  a  season  of  about  the  usual  activities. 
While  sales  have  not  been  as  large,  perhaps,  as  they 
were  a  year  ago,  they  have  kept  up  fairly  well,  and  few 
makers  are  ready  to  complain.  Prices  have  ruled  lower, 
maybe,  but  they  have  been  steadier,  and  it  was  possible  to  tell 
more  nearly  what  a  shipment  would  bring  in  the  open  market 
than  it  was  the  previous  year.  This  has  tended  toward  sta¬ 
bility,  but  has  not  increased  the  profits  very  materially. 

Shipments  are  going  down  the  river  now  almost  every  day. 
Nearly  all  of  the  kilns  are  laid  up  with  arches  which  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  last  of  the  season  in  most  cases.  It  is  true  that  some 
makers  will  burn  a  few  more,  but  in  general  the  work  of  the 
season  will  end  with  the  burnings  now  in  the  sheds.  When 
asked  for  the  total  in  the  Hackensack  district  this  year,  a 
maker  said  that  it  will  not  exceed  18,000,000,  but  that  is  al¬ 
most  capacity. 

Prices  have  not  gone  above  $6.25  all  the  season,  and  have 
ranged  down  to  $5.75,  and  even  $5.50  many  times.  Cost  of 
production  has  actually  increased.  Labor  costs  are  higher 
and  other  expenses  have  increased  as  well.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  when  the  season  opens  next  year  it  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  higher  prices  if  any  profit  is  to  be  made. 
And  surely  brickmakers  cannot  be  expected  to  work  for 
nothing. 

The  dredging  of  the  Hackensack  river  from  Hackensack 
to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles,  will,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  be  an  advantage  to  the  brickmakers.  They  can  send 
down  barges  and  schooners  of  deeper  draft,  which  will  mate¬ 
rially  increase  the  loads  that  can  be  carried,  and  thus,  in  a 
way,  reduce  the  cost  of  production  by  cutting  down  the  cost 
of  shipping,  an  important  factor  in  brickmaking,  even  when 
water  transportation  is  possible,  as  it  is  along  the  Hacken¬ 
sack.  A  channel  for  deep-draft  vessels  is  being  made,  and  the 
brick  manufacturers  scattered  for  miles  along  the  river  are 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  improved  shipping  facilities. 

The  Homestead  Brick  Company,  at  Homestead,  has  had  a 
busy  season.  Its  sheds  are  filled  now  with  brick  in  the  burn¬ 
ing,  and  the  yards  are  being  filled  ready  for  another  burning 
when  the  present  one  is  out.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Jersey 
City  the  company  has  profited  by  the  development  in  build¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  business  portion  of  the 
city.  New  York’s  building  regulations,  which  appear  to  be 
divided  among  a  number  of  different  departments,  drive  manu¬ 
facturers  across  the  North  river,  where  the  codes  are  not  con¬ 
flicting  and  where  those  who  want  to  erect  business  buildings 
are  not  hampered  with  a  lot  of  regulations  which  are  really 
more  or  less  senseless. 

Then,  too,  an  enormous  development  of  the  Jersey  City 
water  front  has  begun  and  millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  there  to  provide  adequate  and  convenient  shipping 
facilities.  Manufacturers  have  been  quick  to  see  this  advan¬ 
tage  and  have  seized  upon  it  even  before  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  Jersey  City  is  profiting  more  than  its  most  san¬ 
guine  advocates  dared  expect.  Every  brickmaking  firm  within 
the  zone  of  influence  benefited  and  will  benefit  more  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Newark  is  enjoying  a  great  building  growth,  particularly  in 
factory  structures.  Its  greatest  operation  is  the  new  terminal 
building  for  the  Public  Service  Electric  Company,  which  is  to 
cost  $2,000,000.  It  is  to  be  large  enough  to  provide  terminal 
facilities  for  the  great  trolley  system  which  centers  at  New¬ 
ark  and  reaches  out  to  every  point  in  the  state.  The  Hedden 
Construction  Company,  a  Newark  concern,  has  the  conti act 
for  the  steel  and  iron  work. 

The  Public  Service  Railway  Company  has  acquired  a  plot 
adjoining  its  Broadway  terminal  in  Paterson,  which  it  has 
cleared  in  preparation  for  beginning  the  construction  of  a 
terminal  building  for  the  accommodation  of  that  portion  of 
its  trolley  service  w'hich  centers  in  Paterson.  It  has  asked 
for  a  franchise  for  the  extension  of  the  tracks  down  Broadway 
to  its  new  property,  w'hich  has  been  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  It  does  not  say,  however,  when  work  will 
begin.  A-  U  B’ 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AND  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIA- 
TION,  HELD  AT  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.,  SEPT.  9,  10  AND  II. 


THE  BUFFALO  MEETING  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  was  in  every  way  a  most  grat¬ 
ifying  success.  The  attendance  was 
fully  equal  to  expectation;  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  paving  brick  were  there  al¬ 
most  to  a  man,  some  firms  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  several  members,  and  were 
accompanied  by  municipal  engineers  and 
highway  commissioners  from  their  re¬ 
spective  localities,  each  bent  on  getting 
the  latest  facts  and  figures  bearing  on 
the  all-important  subject  of  good  roads. 
They  got  what  they  sought,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  and  enjoyed  a  delightful  outing 
while  doing  so.  The  auto  trips  were  an  unmixed  pleasure  and 
the  fine  stretches  of  brick  paved  highways  traversed  was  an 
object  lesson  in  the  perfection  of  permanent  highways  that 
will  live  forever  in  the  memory  of  every  participant.  The 
importance  of  highway  improvements  as  a  public  measure, 
and  the  laudable  work  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.,  was  set  forth  by 
the  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  Times,  as  follows; 

As  Others  See  Us  and  Our  Work. 

“Without  going  into  comparisons  of  the  various  standard 
methods  of  highway  construction,  it  must  be  conceded  by 
every  unbiased  observer  that  the  brick  road  is  very  much  in 
evidence  in  these  latter  days  of  thoroughfare  development. 
The  brick  road  represents  a  substantial  and  highly  interesting 
form  of  road  building.  The  field  opened  up  by  this  and  the 
other  recent  applications  of  scientific  principles  to  the  good 
roads  problem,  is  more  important  now  than  it  would  have 
been  at  any  other  period  of  history,  because  of  the  phenome¬ 
nal  growth  of  automobile  transportation,  the  amplification  of 
road  uses,  both  for  touring  and  commerce,  which  has  followed 
the  perfecting  of  the  traffic  truck  and  the  motor  car,  and  the 
enormous  transportation  requirements  of  our  time,  which 
mean  more  roads,  solid  roads  and  better  roads,  in  order  that 
road  facilities  may  keep  up  with  the  strain  which  the  modern 
roadbed  has  to  bear. 

“For  these  reasons,  and  many  others,  Buffalo  has  extended 
her  right  hand  to  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers, 
who  met  here  in  convention  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  and 
has  given  the  hand  offered  in  return  by  their  presence  among 
us,  the  Queen  City’s  heartiest  grip  of  Western  welcome.  These 
manufacturers  of  road  brick  are  a  fine,  progressive  body  of 
men,  alert  and  up-to-date,  and  we  note  with  particular  pleas¬ 
ure  the  stirring  among  them  of  an  exceptionally  keen  spirit 
of  realization,  that  to  get  the  best  roads  i#cessitates  a  big 
chain  of  co-operation — co-operation  of  the  makers  of  road  ma¬ 
terial,  co-operation  of  the  scientists,  co-operation  of  officials, 
co-operation  of  the  business  community,  co-operation  of  the 
farmers,  and  last,  but  chief  of  all,  co-operation  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  thus  creating  the  public  opinion  which,  in  the  long 
run,  has  everything  its  own  way,  and  will  have  its  own  way 
in  this  desideratum  of  good  roads. 

“This  is  the  broad  manner  of  looking  at  it,  it  is  how  the 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  looks  at  it, 
and  any  man  who  looks  at  it  in  this  fashion,  whether  he 
makes  brick  roads  or  any  other  honest  kind,  is  doing  a  big 
service  to  road  construction,  and  if  he  isn’t  literally  in  the 
road-making  business,  he  nevertheless  becomes  a  road-maker 
indirectly,  because  it  is  the  people  who  want  the  roads  and 
must  use  the  roads,  who  build  the  demand  which  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  .scad  supply — the  corner-stone  of  all  this  good 


roads  enterprise  which  has  become  a  national  propaganda. 
Once  more,  gentlemen  of  the  brick  paving  materials  organ¬ 
ization,  welcome  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  when  we  have  to 
say  good-bye,  we  say  it  with  a  ‘Come  again’  annex.” 

First  Session. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  Wednesday  morning 
by  President  Deckman,  who  may  be  fittingly  designated  as  an 
on-the-job  executive.  At  the  appointed  time  for  convening 


President  Charles  J.  Deckman,  “An  on  the  job  executive.” 


each  and  every  session  he  was  found  in  the  president’s  chair, 
gavel  in  hand,  ready  to  proceed.  He  called  for  order  promptly 
at  8:30  Wednesday  morning,  but  as  there  were  but  three  oth¬ 
ers  present  at  that  time,  he  declared  a  recess  until  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  arrived  to  form  a  quorum.  A  half  hour  later 
the  gavel  again  sounded  and  the  secretary  was  requested  to 
call  the  roll.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  con¬ 
vention  was  cn  motion  dispensed  with,  and  the  secretary  an¬ 
nounced  the  next  in  order  of  business  to  be 

The  President’s  Report. 

This  is  the  Eleventh  Convention  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  to  be  held 
in  the  ten  years  of  our  organization’s  existence.  On  my  assuming 
the  office  of  president  of  the  association,  February,  1911,  I  had 
supposed  that  such  honors  as  come  with  these  purely  honorary 
positions  would  be,  and  should  be,  passed  around. 

Without  precedent,  at  the  close  of  my  first  year,  I  proceeded  to 
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render  a  report  of  the  association’s  progress,  as  viewed  from  my 
standpoint,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  and  recommendations  for 
our  future  welfare  and  guidance.  Many  of  these  recommendations 
have  received  favorable  action  by  our  association  and  are  now  a 
part  of  our  policies  and  successful  system  and  method  of  operation, 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  membership  and  the  industry. 

A  few  recommendations  have  not  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  association,  and  I  congratulate  the  membership  on  their  good 
judgment,  and,  in  the  language  of  a  councilman  in  answer  to  in¬ 
structions  as  to  what  they  should  do,  given  to  them  by  one  of  our 
members,  ‘‘Veil,  ve  know  sumding.”  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
one  man  power  does  not  dominate  the  work  of  our  association, 
and  that  the  dominating  spirit  of  our  entire  membership  is  to  do 
the  greatest  good  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  industry,  the 
membership  and  the  governing  authority  that  use  our  product, 
devoting  our  resources  and  energies  to  advertising  our  purposes, 
and  in  qualifying  in  the  best  and  most  perfect  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion.  I  regret  that  one  recommendation  made,  repeated  and  made 
again,  on  which  favorable  action  has  been  taken  by  our  association, 
has  failed  of  its  purpose  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  resources  to  carry 
it  into  effect — that  of  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  association 
engineers.  I  recommend  that  you  appoint  a  special  committee  of 
three  of  your  members,  not  heretofore  members  of  the  office  com¬ 
mittee  or  the  officers  of  the  association,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
recommend  to  this  convention,  at  this  session,  before  closing,  ways 
and  means  to  provide  for  this  important  position. 

I  feel  now  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  change  should  be  made 
in  your  official  family  ;  that,  in  my  services  as  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  I  should  be  permitted  to  retire ;  that  new  blood,  new  ideas 
and  new  inspiration  may  be  infused  into  the  association’s  work 
through  another,  more  modern,  aggressive  or  progressive  than  I 
have  proven  to  be.  I  have  served  you  as  well  and  faithfully  as  I 
knew  how  to  do,  and  I  sincerely  ask  that  you  select  another  to 
preside  over  our  deliberations  for  the  coming  year. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  by  a  lengthy 
report.  History  has  been  written  by  the  work  of  our  association 
during  the  past  year.  The  industry  and  our  membership  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  greatest  volume  of  business  in  their  existence.  Our  edu¬ 
cational  methods  and  the  general  good  roads  agitation  have  inspired 
the  confidence  of  the  whole  country  as  to  the  worthy  claims  and 
merits  of  vitrified  paving  brick,  as  being  the  only  “best”  low-priced 
paving  material  in  existence,  and  our  honest  presentation  of  facts 
relating  to  its  merits  has  created  such  demands  for  this  type  of 
permanent  roadways  that  the  future  success  of  the  industry  is 
assured. 

The  association  and  membership  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
splendid,  unselfish  and  united  action  of  our  members  in  their  labors 
for  brick  as  against  other  types  of  paving  material,  where  necessity 
has  demanded  such  action.  In  one  instance,  where  27,300  square 
yards  of  paving  was  involved,  the  council,  while  favorable  to  another 
type  of  paving  material,  pledged  their  support  for  brick  if  the 
majority  of  the  people,  who  were  paying  for  the  improvement,  peti¬ 
tioned  for  its  use.  The  brick  representatives,  without  reference 
to  any  particular  type  or  brand  of  brick,  united  and  Secured  peti¬ 


tions  of  more  than  four  to  one  for  the  improvement  to  be  made 
with  brick,  and  in  no  other  way  could  this  have  been  accomplished, 
and  it  shows  the  value  of  our  organization  and  an  unselfish  organ¬ 
ized  effort  on  the  part  of  our  members. 

Many  other  like  incidents  might  be  enumerated,  with  which  some 

of  you  are  familiar.  I  urge  you  to  continue  this  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  industry,  and,  to  those  of  you  who  have  not 
yet  measured  up  to  the  broad,  high-minded,  liberal  methods  of  suc¬ 
cessful  co-operation,  I  especially  urge  that  you  unlimber  your  field 
guns  and  start  a  new  warfare  for  your  success,  the  success  of  the 
industry,  the  success  of  the  association  and,  last  of  all,  the  building 
of  greater,  better  and  more  mileage  of  successful,  permanent  brick 
streets  and  highways.  (Applause.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  President  Deckman  ap¬ 
pointed  G.  O.  French,  J.  W.  Robb  and  C.  P.  Mayer  a  committee 
on  officers’  reports,  and  stated  that  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
vention  would  be  given  copies  of  the  reports,  and  that  any 
amendments  thereto  desired  could  be  reported  through  the 
committee. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  president 
and  executive  board  for  the  able  assistance  and  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  given  to  the  work  of  the  association  during  the  past 
year.  The  convention  then  listened  to 

Secretary  Blair’s  Annual  Report. 

The  principle  activities  of  the  association  have  been  directed 
toward  furnishing,  during  the  past  year : 

The  use  of  our  specifications  in  eighty-six  collegiate  institutions. 

In  furnishing  lectures  for  special  highway  courses. 

In  keeping  counsel  with  state  highway  departments. 

In  revision  of  our  specifications. 

In  the  distribution  of  specially  prepared  papers. 

In  the  direction  of  special  campaigns  where  national  effect 
ensues. 

In  influencing  as  large  a  mileage  for  brick  as  possible  in  the  re¬ 
improvement  of  the  National  Highway. 

In  co-laboring  with  scientific  societies  for  the  distribution  of 
correct  information. 

In  special  instruction  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  actual 
road  construction. 

In  the  extraordinary  service  performed  by  the  traffic  committee 
in  resisting  the  five  per  cent,  freight  advance,  thus  saving  to  our 
membership  and  non-membership  thousands  of  dollars.  In  fact, 
perhaps  a  greater  sum  than  would  total  their  yardage  assessment 
for  three  years  last  past. 

In  the  advertising  campaign  through  the  channels  of  various 
trade  organs,  magazines,  journals  and  newspapers  of  the  country. 

The  issuing  of  “Dependable  Highways,”  the  voice  of  the  National 
Association. 


Putting  the  Finishing  Touches  on  a  Brick  Paved  Country  Highway,  Near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Conducting  over  Cleveland  brick  streets  and  roads  parties  wbo 
iiail  from  all  over  the  country,  and  desire  to  learn  what  may  be 
expected  of  properly  built  brick  streets. 

Of  these  activities  special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  revised 
specifications,  and  the  hope  that  they  may  be  used  effectively,  per¬ 
sistently  and  forcefully  by  our  membership. 

The  work  of  the  traffic  committee  in  its  able  presentation  of  the 
claims  of  brick  against  any  freight  advance. 

The  first  number  of  the  “Dependable  Highways,”  depicting  on 
its  front  cover  the  incoming  light  of  the  sun  over  that  of  the 
moon’s  shadow,  giving  to  the  world  a  dependable  highway  as  easy 
as  the  flight  of  the  dove,  with  its  peaceful  but  constant  speed, 
toward  its  ultimate  destruction. 

In  all  of  which,  to  meet  the  requirements,  an  outgoing  mail  of 
over  100,000  pieces  was  necessary. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  a  specific  way  the  variable  activities 
and  work  of  the  association  during  the  past  year.  In  all  of  our 
work,  whatever  the.  detail,  we  have  endeavored  to  keep  alive  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  that  their  interest  requires  brick  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  whenever  and  wherever  a  proposed  road  or  street  improve¬ 
ment  is  about  to  be  undertaken.  We  know  many  favorable  con¬ 
clusions  have  been  reached,  that  brick  for  paving  purposes  occupy  a 
high  place  in  public  favor,  and  that  esteem  is  growing  stronger 
every  day. 

Their  economy  is  fully  recognized. 

Their  satisfaction  is  unexcelled  in  every  phase  where  proper  con¬ 
struction  is  secured. 

Their  durability  is  unquestioned. 

Still,  work  in  all  its  phases  for  a  still  higher  supremacy  must 
continue  without  ceasing,  that  every  unjust  obstacle  be  removed 
and  brick  be  given  all  the  advantages  they  deserve. 

When  letters  come  in  to  us  from  prominent  engineers  asking 
the  width  and  manner  of  placing  the  expansion  cushion  when  the 
brick  pavement  is  constructed  with  sand  filler ; 

When  they  write  in  and  tell  you  that  they  cannot  build  a 
foundation  with  a  smooth  surface  ; 

When  they  write  and  tell  you  that  the  sand  cushion  cannot  be 
compressed ; 

When  they  say  it  is  up  to  the  contractor  to  place  the  brick  the 
best  edge  uppermost  in  the  street  in  the  first  instance ; 

When  they  say,  “Don’t  you  think  it  much  better  to  have  the 
sand  of  the  filler  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  loam,”  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  same  letters  they  ask  why  the  manufacturer  cannot 
make  a  brick  coming  within  four  points  of  uniformity ; 

When  you  go  out  upon  the  work  and  find  a  cement  filler  applied 
by  sweeping  it  into  the  joints  dry  and  shooting  at  it  with  a  fire 
hose ; 

Where  you  sometimes  find  the  filler  mixture  two  or  three  of  sand 
and  one  of  cement  and  where  you  rarely  find  the  sand  for  the  cement 

filler  screened  at  all ; 

Where  you  find  the  dirt  from  excavations  thrown  upon  the 

brick ; 

Where  you  find  the  sub-foundation  exposed  to  the  surface  under 
a  requirement  of  a  six-inch  gravel  base  ; 


Where  you  find  the  sub-base,  once  having  been  rolled  and  com¬ 
pressed,  afterwards  converted  into  a  mud  hole  by  the  delivery  of 
additional  road  material ; 

Where  you  find  the  sand  flowing  up  in  the  brick  joints  by  roll¬ 
ing  immediately  after  a  downpour  of  rain  ; 

Where  the  design  and  plan  of  a  road  calls  for  a  crown  fall  of 
two  inches  in  two  feet ; 

And,  last  but  not  least,  where  you  find  large  deliveries  of  brick 
made  for  an  improvement  rejected  ;  and  yet  where  reasonable  care 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacture  would  have  predetermined  the  fate 
of  such  a  delivery  and  saved  him  great  loss ; 

Where  you  find,  worse  than  any  one  of  these  things  and  worse 
than  all  put  together,  either  champions  for  the  faults  or  lame  ex¬ 
cuses  for  the  existence  of  these  things ; 

We  begin  to  realize  somewhat  of  what  hinders  and  delays  on 
the  one  hand. 

You  almost  wonder  in  spite  of  your  great  faith  and  certain 
knowledge  in  the  varied  and  unsurpassed  merit  of  vitrified  paving 
brick  for  street  and  road  improvement,  that  it  has  attained  the 
eminence  and  favor  of  its  present  position,  considering  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  it  gets  both  at  the  hands  of  its  friends  and  enemies. 

After  inspecting  with  a  manufacturer  a  locality  where  careless¬ 
ness,  indifference  and  possible  ignorance  had  prevailed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  brick  streets,  the  manufacturer  became  overburdened 
with  a  depression  that  only  found  relief  in  expressions  that  cannot 
here  be  repeated.  But  the  situation  was  neither  overdrawn  nor 
overstated. 

We  are  glad  to  believe,  however,  that  another  better  and 
brighter  side  exists.  We  find  in  many  localities  many  engineers, 
many  cities  and  many  officials  are  anxious  for  the  best.  We  find 
among  them  a  spirit  of  rivalry  to  surpass  in  building  ideal  brick 
roads.  The  manufacturers  are  taking  a  greater  interest  and  greater 
pride  in  a  road  built  of  “their  brick.” 

The  gathering  together  of  engineers  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  upon  this  occasion,  lending  their  assistance  in  giving  to  the 
public  more  perfect  work,  is  gratifying  and  should  be  acknowledged 
by  this  association  in  some  distinct  way. 

We  believe  that  we  will  find  in  the  work  which  is  to  be  examined 
tomorrow,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  New  York  Highway 
Department,  the  careful,  painstaking  effort  which  is  hoped  for 
everywhere. 

In  the  face  of  this  relative  existing  condition  and  in  the  face  of 
the  united  and  almost  superhuman  effort  of  would-be  competitors 
to  give  to  the  public  their  material  at  the  greatest  advantage,  why 
is  it  not  upon  us  to  show  a  strength  in  our  behalf  the  coming  year, 
with  a  united  force  and  effect  surpassing  all  our  former  efforts,  to 
the  end  that  every  brick  pavement  that  is  built  the  coming  year 
shall  stand  out  as  an  indisputable  and  convincing  argument  for 
another  one.  In  carrying  out  such  a  purpose,  we  must  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  no  one  is  in  complete  mastery  of  all  that  affects  road 
building.  The  matter  of  drainage  is  little  understood  and  we  have 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  sand  quality.  Through  the  technical  com- 
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mittee  these  two  subjects  should  have  most  earnest  attention  during 
the  coming  year.  (Applause.) 

President  Deckman  announced  that  if  there  was  no  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  secretary’s  report,  the  next  in  order  was 

Assistant  Secretary  McDonald’s  Report. 

Gentlemen  :  Reports  which  you  can  read  at  your  leisure  tell 
you  of  the  association’s  activities  in  the  last  year.  This  is  our  first 
reason  for  dwelling  briefly  on  what  has  been  accomplished  and 
emphasizing  instead  that  which  lies  ahead  of  us.  We  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  record,  but  we  are  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  you  can  never  run  the  mill  with  the  water  that 
has  gone  down  stream  and  you  cannot  derive  next  year’s  profits 
from  last  year’s  pavements. 

Fortunately  the  statistics  are  very  encouraging  on  this  point. 
\A  e  bring  you  the  glad  tidings  that  for  every  mile  of  pavement  laid 
or  contracted  for,  there  are  at  least  ten  miles  of  mud.  What  has 
been  paved  we  can  forget.  If  the  job  has  been  done  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  none  of  you,  of  course,  will  live  to  see  the  day  when 
it  needs  replacing.  We  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  devote  our  whole 
attention  to  the  enormously  greater  work  that  is  yet  undone,  with 
a  little  incidental  regard  for  the  welfare  of  a  certain  mileage 
upon  which  our  nefarious  rivals  have  smeared  their  makeshifts  and 
which,  therefore,  are  about  ready  for  a  new  surface  of  brick. 

But  to  speak  more  seriously,  if  we  have  any  single  indictment 
to  bring  against  ourselves  it  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  our  future.  We  are  apt  to  think  in  the  terms  of 
what  has  been  and  what  is,  even  forgetting  that  the  wonders  of 
the  present  hour  were  entirely  inconceivable  five  or  ten  years  ago. 
Must  we  perpetually  be  taken  by  surprise  when  progress  reveals 
some  new  thing  to  us?  All  can  remember  the  time  when  it  was 
considered  a  reproach  to  call  a  man  “visionary.”  The  hard  facts 
of  modern  life  tell  us  every  day  that  this  is  the  highest  compliment 
which  any  man  can  receive,  provided  his  vision  is  sane  and  reason¬ 
able.  The  most  successful  men  in  every  walk  of  life  are  tbo=e  with 
the  faculty  of  seing  ahead,  of  dreaming  out  success  and  then  mak¬ 
ing  the  dream  come  true.  Any  cracker-box  loafer  can  tell  us  what 
happened  in  the  wet  spring  of  fifty-nine.  It  takes  a  erackerjack 
thinker  with  a  good  dash  of  sane  imagination  to  tell  us  what  will 
happen  in  the  spring  of  1915  and  then  make  it  happen. 

We  are  all  likely  to  err  when  we  try  to  prophesy  specific  events, 
but  we  can  gauge  tendencies  of  the  times  and  make  our  plans 
accordingly.  One  of  the  great  prophets  of  finance,  who  left  his 
name  a  household  word  on  two  continents,  gave  this  motto  as  an 
heritage  to  his  countrymen  :  “The  man  who  is  a  bear  on  the  United 
States  of  America  will  go  broke.”  Conversely  the  man  who  banks 
upon  the  increasing  greatness,  wealth  and  intelligence  of  this  nation 
will  be  borne  to  success  on  an  irresistible  current  of  destiny. 

This  virtual  certainty  of  a  greater  America,  year  by  year,  is 
highly  important  to  you  as  makers  of  paving  material,  for  the  one 
function  most  closely  related  to  the  greatness  of  a  nation  is  the 
highway  function.  Almost  every  boasted  mechanical  advance  has 
consisted  in  an  improvement  of  the  means  of  transportation  or  com¬ 
munication.  Every  locality  that  is  great  and  prosperous  has  good 
highways.  Scores  of  benighted,  backwoods  sections  are  what  they 
are  largely  because  they  lack  roads. 

So  we  have  every  reason  for  faith  in  the  future  of  America  and 
a  certainty  that  the  greatness  of  that  future  will  be  measured  by 
the  perfection  of  American  highways.  We  can  go  further  and  feel 
assured  that  the  better  part  of  those  highways  will  be  made  of 
brick,  not  only  because  of  the  practical  merits  which  brick  paving 
has  always  possessed,  but  because  the  increase  of  automobile  traffic 
wins  for  it  increasing  recognition  as  the  surface  best  adapted  to 
modern  conditions.  As  the  Count  of  Monte  Christo  said,  “The 
world  is  ours.”  Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it? 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  association  should 
dignify  itself  with  more  of  the  symbols  of  permanence  and  import¬ 
ance.  With  your  consent  and  co-operation,  a  first  step  in  this 
program  has  been  taken  through  the  establishment  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  organ,  “Dependable  Highways.”  This  magazine  is  to  be  your 
monthly  message  to  the  road-building  official  and  the  road-using 
public.  It  is  circulated  directly  to  those  men  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America  who  have  the  most  direct  of  paving 
appropriations  and  who  dictate  the  methods  of  construction.  It  is 
our  business  to  make  it  so  attractive  and  reliable  that  it  will  be 
read  and  believed.  Our  start  has  been  modest.  We  expect  our 
magazine  to  grow  and  improve  with  succeeding  numbers.  The 
necessary  factor  is  the  cordial  assistance  and  co-operation  of  each 
member  of  the  association. 

We  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  worth  while  to  talk 
about  the  future  desirability  of  an  association  building.  We  believe 
that  the  educational  character  of  the  association’s  work  should  be 
extended  by  closer  association  with  engineering  schools,  perhaps  by 
having  its  own  school  for  practical  road  builders  and  by  offering 
prizes  for  proficiency  in  brick  construction.  We  believe  that  the 
association  should  be  of  such  size,  usefulness,  character  and  pres¬ 
tige  that  membership  in  it  will  be  counted  a  coveted  honor. 

The  first  question  that  will  occur  to  you,  naturally,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  finance.  Heretofore  only  three  methods  of  raising  our 
finances  have  been  discussed — the  increase  of  membership,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  yardage  and  the  regular  assessment  per  yard.  A  fourth 
way  that  could  be  most  appropriately  devoted  to  the  extension  of 
work  into  new  fields  would  be  the  founding  of  an  endowment  fund 
by  means  of  gifts  and  bequests.  You  know  what  Andrew  Carnegie 
said  about  the  disgrace  of  dying  rich.  You  know,  perhaps,  what  the 
still  older  traditions  of  Harvard  College  are,  with  regard  to  an 
alumnus  who  has  more  of  this  world’s  goods  than  he  can  carry  into 


the  next  world.  He  is  expected  to  remember  old  Harvard  in  his 
will  as  the  price  of  his  good  standing  in  the  Harvard  hall  of  fame. 

We  have  proved  to  you,  we  think,  that  every  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  present  is  in  danger  of  dying  rich.  You  who  now  sweat  over 
your  weekly  pay  rolls  are  every  one  of  you  threatened  with  this 
disgrace  of  which  Andrew  speaks  and  against  which  Harvard  warns 
its  alumni.  We  do  not  refer  to  any  prospect  of  sudden  demise.  In 
fact,  the  longer  it  is  postponed  the  richer  you  will  die,  such  is  the 
prospective  prosperity  in  the  road-making  industry.  To  prevent 
this  calamity,  we  can  think  of  no  better  measure  than  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  association  endowment  fund,  which  shall  be  held 
apart  from  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  association  and  which  shall  be 
devoted  to  such  new  activities  as  typify  our  very  important  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  public  and  our  recognition  of  our  obligations  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  cause  of  progress. 

If  industrial  idealism  were  a  newer  thing  than  it  is  we  would 
feel  obliged  to  make  a  longer  argument.  But  the  time  is  past 
when  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between  sentiment  and  business. 
Formerly,  perhaps,  such  proposals  as  we  have  outlined  would  have 
been  rejected  as  violations  of  sound  business  sense.  Today  we  see 
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vast  industrial  enterprises  that  do  not  scruple  to  spend  money  and 
spend  it  freely  in  activities  outside  the  strict  scope  of  production. 

We  make  this  plea  for  an  association  building  with  especial 
confidence  to  men  whose  business  is  geared  closely  to  everything 
that  makes  life  worth  living.  Highways  permit  men  to  mingle  with 
each  other,  to  interchange  commodities  and  to  prosper.  Highways 
make  the  land  accessible  and  valuable  where  it  was  previously 
worthless.  Good  highways  minister  to  the  happiness  of  more  people 
in  more  ways  than  any  other  piece  of  man’s  handiwork,  next  after 
the  bare  necessities  of  roof,  clothes  and  food.  We  as  highway 
builders  have  a  right  to  regard  our  calling  as  more  than  a  business, 
to  pursue  it  with  a  distinct  sense  of  conferring  a  public  benefit  and 
to  lay  it  down  with  a  certainty  of  a  happier,  richer,  wiser  and 
cleaner  humanity  because  we  have  lived  and  worked.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Robb:  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  response  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  suggestion  about  a  man  building  a  monument.  In 
Illfnois  a  public-spirited  citizen  built  a  brick  road  16  feet  wide 
and  three  miles  long,  in  memory  of  his  father-in-law.  He  paid 
for  it  entirely  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Mr.  Blackburn  has  done 
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most  of  the  engineering  on  the  job.  Brick  was  the  only  ma¬ 
terial  considered,  and  the  pavement  will  certainly  be  an  en¬ 
during  monument. 

President  Deckman:  According  to  our  program,  the  next 
in  order  is  our  treasurer’s  report,  but,  unfortunately,  Treas¬ 
urer  Barr  is  unable  to  be  with  us,  but  has  sent  his  report, 
which  shows  that  our  association  is  in  a  healthy  condition  as 
to  finances. 

On  motion  of  J.  G.  Barbour,  seconded  by  Mr.  Brady,  the 
report  was  accepted  and  approved. 

A  number  of  committee  reports  were  presented,  among 
them  that  of  the  traffic  committee.  Mr.  Barbour,  the  chair¬ 
man,  being  called  for,  stated  that,  among  other  things,  the 
committee  had  been  successful  in  their  protest  against  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  freight  rates,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
work  of  the  committee  would  bear  good  fruit  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Secretary  Blair  stated  that  he  thought  the  members  of  the 
association  ought  to  know  one  or  two  things  that  Mr.  Bar¬ 
bour,  because  of  modesty,  had  failed  to  mention.  The  traffic 
committee  had  met  at  Cleveland  several  times  and  finally  se¬ 
lected  one  member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Barbour,  and  one 
member  not  on  the  committee,  Mr.  C.  C.  Blair,  to  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  represent  the  association  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  they  did  so  in  such  an  effective 
way  that  they  gained  their  point,  and  hence  were  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  brickmaking  fraternity. 

President  Deckman  then  appointed  Mr.  Middleton  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  on  credentials  in  place  of  Treasurer 
Barr,  who  was  absent,  and  asked  if  the  committee  on  federal 
aid  had  anything  to  offer.  Secretary  Blair  stated  that  the 
committee  had  no  formal  report  to  offer,  but  that  he  was  glad 
to  say,  in  the  improvement  of  the  old  National  Road,  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  the  letting  of  nearly 
sixty  miles  of  brick-paved  roadway,  as  compared  with  twenty- 
five  miles  allotted  to  concrete. 

Other  committee  reports  were  accepted  and  placed  on  file, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Robb  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  for 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  their  preparation. 

President  Deckman  announced  that  the  convention  pro¬ 
ceedings,  including  resolutions  and  discussions,  would  be 
printed  and  sent  to  each  member.  Non-members  desiring  to 
secure  reports  can  secure  them  by  addressing  the  secretary. 

Secretary  Blair  announced  the  receipt  of  telegram  from 
a  number  of  absentees,  among  them  J.  B.  Hammond,  of  Boli¬ 
var,  Ja.,  and  John  McAvoy,  of  Philadelphia,  expressing 
regret  at  their  inability  to  be  present.  The  session  then  ad¬ 
journed. 

The  Afternoon  Session. 

The  delegates  were  called  to  order  by  President  Deckman 
at  2:30  p.  m.  and  proceeded  to  elect  the  board  of  directors, 
who,  in  turn,  re-elected  the  old  officers  for  another  year. 

Mr.  Lenkerd,  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation,  addressed  the  convention  at  some  length  on  the  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  cost  accounting.  He  stated  that  every 
brickmaker  in  the  land  should  know  what  his  product  costs, 
and  that  a  uniform  method  of  cost  accounting  would  prove  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  every  one  connected  with  the  industry. 
The  subject  has  been  covered  by  a  series  of  articles,  which 
is  now  in  pamphlet  form,  and  those  interested  can  obtain 
same  free  of  charge  on  request  to  him. 

Inspection  of  Brick  at  Factory. 

In  discussing  the  above  subject  Mr.  Foster  said  that  In  his 
opinion  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  paving  brick.  He  said: 

“There  are  a  few  manufacturers  who  are  always  sure  of 
their  shipments  and  who  run  no  risks  after  the  brick  are  de¬ 
livered,  but  they  are  the  exception.  1  think  that  we,  as  manu¬ 
facturers,  should  know  whether  our  brick  are  going  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  before  they  leave  the  factory.  I  am  further  of  the 
opinion  that  the  State  Highway  Department  is  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  a  proposition.  1  have  been  in  touch  with  the  situa¬ 
tion,  to  some  extent  represented  our  association  in  the  East, 
and  I  found  that  the  State  Highway  Department  was  ready  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  this  matter,  as  it  saved  them,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  a  great  deal  of  trouble.’’ 

Mr.  O.  N.  Townsend  stated  that  his  firm  was  not  inclined 
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to  accept  contracts  unless  there  was  an  inspection  at  the 
plant  before  shipment;  that  before  accepting  the  contract  for 
the  twenty-four  miles  of  National  Road  he  had  arranged  for 
testing  at  the  plant;  that  the  Highway  Commissioners  had 
an  inspector  at  the  plant  who  supervised  the  testing,  and 
whose  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  Highway  Commission, 
the  company  furnishing  a  rattler  and  one  inspecting  engineer. 

Mr.  Mayer:  This  is  somewhat  the  same  situation  as  we 
face  in  Pennsylvania.  For  state  work  the  brick  are  inspected 
at  the  plant  and  again  at  Harrisburg,  we  notifying  the  depart¬ 
ment  when  shipment  is  made.  I  think  if  we  pass  a  strong  res¬ 
olution  demanding  plant  inspection  exclusively  that  we  can 
gain  our  point  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  an  important  one. 

Mr.  Lenkerd:  If  we  pass  a  resolution  demanding  plant  in¬ 
spection  and  bring  it  to  the  State  Highway  Department  in  an 
effective  way,  I  believe  they  will  agree  with  us,  but  I  feel  sure 
they  will  make  no  move  until  we  take  the  initiative. 

Mr.  Townsend:  A  couple  of  years  ago  we  offered  a  reso¬ 
lution  on  this  same  subject.  I  will  say  that  so  far  as  our  com¬ 
pany  is  concerned  we  will  not  accept  contracts  that  do  not 
provide  for  plant  inspection. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Blair  the  subject  was  deferred  for 
consideration  at  the  joint  session  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday  Evening  Session. 

There  was  a  joint  session  Wednesday  evening  to  consider 
matters  of  common  interest  between  the  manufacturers  and 
the  municipal  engineers.  The  latter  were  represented  by  the 
brick  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Municipal  Im¬ 
provements,  of  which  E.  H.  Christ,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was 
chairman.  Various  matters  of  interest  were  considered,  but 
the  question  of  factory  inspection  was  the  chief  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution. 

RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  THE  CONFERENCE  MEETINU 
WITH  THE  BRICK  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  OF  MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  assembled  that 
plant  or  factory  inspection  should  prevail  as  against  the  practice  of 
testing  brick  after  they  shall  have  been  delivered  on  the  job. 

We  therefore  request  the  brick  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Municipal  Improvements  to  recommend  to  that  society 
factory  inspection  of  brick  for  abrasion  loss. 

The  Dinner  at  Fra  Hubbard’s  Inn. 

Thursday  morning  the  delegates  autoed  to  East  Aurora, 
passing  over  many  miles  of  fine  brick  roadways,  some  new, 
some  old,  and  some,  in  course  of  construction,  were  inspected. 
At  noontime  the  party  reached  the  Roycroft  Inn,  where  a  most 
enjoyable  luncheon  was  served  with  the  compliments  of  the 
N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  Fra  Hubbard  himself  was  to  have  welcomed 
the  visitors,  but  was  delayed  on  his  way  home  from  a  trip  in 
the  West,  so  that  feature  of  the  program  was  omitted,  but  the 
delegates  enjoyed  an  hour  in  visiting  the  workshops,  orchard 
and  other  interesting  environs,  and  gathered  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  chapel,  where  a  fine  group  picture  was  taken, 
after  which  the  party  journeyed  back  to  the  Statler,  and, 
though  there  were  some  fifty  autoes  in  commission,  there 
were  no  uncomfortable  incidents  more  serious  than  a  few  tire 
punctures.  The  pleasure  of  this  trip  was  due  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  to  the  constant  watchfulness  and  care  of  Spencer  M. 
Duty,  C.  G.  Deckman,,  Jr.,  and  their  assistants.  There  was 
enough  unimproved  road  traversed  to  give  the  participants  a 
taste  of  what  a  comfort  a  good  brick  road  is,  for  it  is  a  dust¬ 
less  road,  while  the  unimproved  roads  kept  the  machines  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  almost  continuously. 

The  Banquet  at  the  Statler. 

Thanks  to  the  clever  toastmaster,  Mr.  George  C.  Diehl,  the 
annual  banquet  proved  a  most  enjoyable  affair.  A  good  din¬ 
ner  was  well  served,  but  the  real  pleasure  was  in  the  feast  of 
reason  which  followed.  As  a  story  teller  Mr.  Diehl  has  few 
equals.  He  had  plenty  of  good  material  to  draw  on.  The  list 
of  speakers  included  J.  D.  Gash,  chairman  State  Highway 
Commission,  Springfield,  Ill.,  who  stated  that  Illinois  intends 
to  spend  $180,000,000  for  good  roads,  and  that  in  the  not  dis¬ 
tant  future  will  rank  among  the  States  having  the  largest 
mileage  of  improved  highways,  the  large  percentage  of  which 
will  be  of  brick.  Prof.  Ira  O.  Baker,  of  the  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Champaign,  Ill.,  was  introduced  as  the  author  of  the  first 
work  on  public  highways,  which  is  still  the  standard  authority 
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on  that  subject  in  America.  Other  speakers  were  C.  C.  Brown, 
editor  of  Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis;  Maurice  M. 
Wall,  president  of  the  Buffalo  Automobile  Club;  F.  W.  Jack- 
son,  State  Highway  Department  of  Pennsylvania;  Prof.  Leon¬ 
ard  Smith,  Dean  of  Municipal  Engineering  of  Wisconsin  Uni¬ 
versity;  E.  H.  Christ,  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Municipal  Improvements,  each  of  whom  was,  in  turn,  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  facetious  way,  and  responded  in  the  same  vein,  but 
in  addition  had  a  message  of  serious  import  bearing  on  some 
phase  of  highway  improvement. 

The  T rip  of  Trips. 

Friday  proved  to  be  the  most  enjoyable  day  of  the  week; 
the  auto  trip  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls  was  most  delight¬ 
ful;  miles  and  miles  of  fine,  smooth,  clean  brick  roadways 
were  traversed.  There  was  no  need  to  hang  back  to  keep  out 
of  the  dust,  and  the  views  of  the  Falls,  the  Gorge  and  others 
were  enjoyed  by  every  one.  Those  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  surroundings  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scenic  wonders  as  much 
as  those  who  were  enjoying  them  for  the  first  time.  Again 
those  in  attendance  were  given  a  complimentary  lunch  as 
guests  of  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  It  was  served  in  the  immense 
dining  room  of  the  hotel,  and  again  those  participating  were 
charmed  by  a  happy  impromptu  speech  by  County  Engineer 
Diehl. 

From  every  viewpoint  the  convention  was  a  most  grat¬ 
ifying  success.  It  is  intimated  that  the  next  meeting  will  be 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  local  committee  was  tireless  in  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  visitors.  The  Buffalo  Builders’  Supply  Company 
was  represented  by  E.  F.  Knight  and  R.  J.  Randall,  who  gave 
their  entire  time  to  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors. 

The  machinery  and  supply  firms  were  well  represented,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  list  of  those  in  attendance. 
Among  them,  L.  E.  Rodgers,  of  Chicago,  the  dryer  expert,  was 
conspicuous,  as  was  also  B.  E.  Place,  of  the  E.  M.  Freese  Com¬ 
pany,  Galion,  O.;  A.  W.  Aylesworth,  of  the  Bonnot  Company, 
Canton,  O.;  A.  R.  Root,  of  Chambers  Bros.  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  and  George  F.  Vater,  the  kiln  expert,  of  Cleveland, 
O.  The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  was  represented 
by  L.  W.  Penfield,  of  Willoughby,  H.  C.  Penfield,  C.  B.  Sharej 
and  E.  W.  Dow,  of  Pittsburg.  The  Bucyrus  Company,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  had  two  representatives  in  attendance,  Forrest  Ford- 
ham,  of  Chicago,  and  F.  A.  Rumbarger,  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Dunn  Wire-Cut  Lug  Brick  Company  was  represented 
by  their  entire  force,  and  also  by  two  lovely  bouquets  on  the 
president’s  and  secretary’s  tables. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  decorative  features  of  the 
convention  hall  was  a  string  of  Clay-Worker  PAVE  WITH 
BRICK  posters,  which  were  hung  just  back  of  and  above  the 
president’s  chair. 

The  absence  of  Treasurer  Barr  was  the  one  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  convention.  The  older  members  particularly 
missed  him  and  said  so  o’er  and  o’er. 

Buffalo  is  a  fine  convention  town,  made  doubly  so  by  the 
splendid  service  at  the  Statler  Hotel.  The  convention  hall  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  assembly  rooms  in  the  world,  and 
all  the  appointments  of  the  hotel  are  in  keeping  with  it. 
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FRANK  M.  STAGE,  Road  Supervisor,  AKRON,  N.  Y. 

DR.  BROSEMAN,  Albion  Brick  Co.,  ALBION,  ILL. 

B.  L.  SWETT,  City  Engineer,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

CHAS.  F.  BINNS,  N.  Y.  School  of  Clayworking.  ALFRED,  N.  Y. 
WADE  W.  SH1DLER,  City  Engineer,  ALLIANCE,  O. 

J.  B.  WILCOX,  Alliance  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  ALLIANCE  O. 

EB.  RODGERS,  Alton  Brick  Co.,  ALTON,  ILL. 

F.  E.  ROONEY,  Director  Streets,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

J.  W.  SHIELDS,  City  Engineer,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

JOHN  J.  COX,  Michigan  University,  ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 

LEWIS  A.  AMSDEN,  City  Engineer,  ASHTABULA,  O. 

N.  C.  RALPH,  Asht-abula  Shale  Brick  Co.,  ASHTABULA,  O. 

R.  L.  LEWIS,  Athens  Brick  Co.,  ATHENS,  O. 

W.  N.  ALDERMAN,  Athens  Brick  Co.,  ATHENS,  O. 

MYRON  J.  TARBLE,  City  Engineer,  AURORA,  ILL. 

E.  C.  ALDRICH,  City  Engineer,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  HANLON,  Assistant  City  Engineer,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 

CLAIR  A.  INSKEEP,  City  Engineer,  BELLE  FONTAINE,  O. 

ROY  C.  WALLER,  BESSEMER,  PA. 

F.  R.  KANENGEISER,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  BESSEMER,  PA 

D.  J.  ZAHNISER,  Jos.  Soisson  Brick  Co.,  BOLIVAR.  PA. 

R.  P.  HABGOOD,  Star  Record,  BRADFORD,  PA. 

C.  E.  FOSTER,  Foster  Paving  Brick  Co.,  BRADFORD,  PA. 

W.  J.  HODGES,  Tuna  Valley  Brick  Co.;  BRADFORD,  PA. 

C.  P.  MAYER,  C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Co.,  BRIDGEVILLE,  PA. 

H.  C.  PENFIELD,  Am.  Clay  Mach.  Co.,  BUCYRUS,  O. 

J.  F.  RICHARDSON,  Buffalo  Steam  Roller  Co.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  TROUP,  Bureau  of  Engineering,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  LEARY,  Machinery  Manufacturers,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  H.  NORTON,  Deputy  Engineer,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  ABER,  Bureau  Engineer,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

E.  A.  BOOTH,  Main  Belting  Co.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  VANDERWATER,  Bureau  Engineering,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  BABCOCK,  Bureau  Engineering,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

BURT  C.  HAYES,  New  York  State  Highway  Dept.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  ALDEN,  Ohio  Quarries,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  B.  SAUNDERS,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  C.  DIEHL,  A.  A.  A.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  GARTL AND,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  DT,_1Tn  „  v 

G.  F.  FISK,  Assistant  Engineer  Dept.  Public  Works,  BUFFALO,  N. 

W.  M.  ACHESON,  Division  Engineer,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  H.  DREW,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  HUBER,  New  York  State  Highway  Dept.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  HAYES,  Inspector,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

EDWIN  F.  KNIGHT,  Buffalo  Bldrs.  Supply  Co.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

D.  H.  LEWIS,  Secy.  Auto  Club,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

PHILIP  RAPP,  Asst.  Engr.  Highway  Dept.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

R.  J.  RANDALL,  Buffalo  Builders  Supply  Co.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
HERBERT  L.  MICHAEL,  First  Asst.  Engr.  Highway  Dept.,  BUFFALO. 
JOHN  D.  RUST,  Asst.  Engr.  Highway  Dept.,  BUFFALO, ^N.^Y. 


M.  M.  WALL,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  H.  CIPP,  Contractor,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

J.  MALLY,  State  Highway  Dept.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  SPIRE,  Contractor,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  BUYERS,  Engr.  International  R.  R.  Co.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
J.  S.  CONSTANTINE,  Contractor,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

O.  W.  RENKERT,  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  CANTON,  O. 
A.  P.  MAURER,  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  CANTON,  O. 

J.  D.  MORRIS,  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  CANTON,  O. 

G.  O.  FRENCH,  Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  CANTON,  O. 
g!  B.  FRENCH,  Big  Four  Clay  Co.,  CANTON,  O. 

W.  S.  CUNNINGHAM,  Lincoln  Paving  Block  Co.,  CANTON,  O. 

J.  G.  BARBOUR.  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  CANTON,  O 
R.  J.  KUNKEL,  Director  Safety,  CANTON,  O. 

Z.  W.  KENT,  Director  Public  Service,  CANTON,  O. 

E.  B.  SCHMIDT,  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.,  CANTON,  O. 

A.  W.  AYLESWORTH,  The  Bonnot  Co.,  CANTON,  O. 

W.  R.  ROBINSON,  Contractor,  CAPE  MAIN,  N.  Y. 

W.  P.  NEAR,  City  Engineer,  ST.  CATHERINES,  ONT. 

W.  C.  BENDER,  Consulting  Engineer,  CANTON,  O. 

CHAS.  M.  COOK,  Tidewater  Pav.  Brick  Co.,  CATSKILL,  N.  Y. 

C  C.  WILEY,  University  of  Illinois,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

JOHN  STIPES,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 
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PROF.  BAKER.  University  of  Illinois.  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

JULIUS  GABELMAN.  Asst.  Engr.  Streets.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

W.  H.  HANSEN.  Publicity  Bureau,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

W.  P.  ELLIS,  S.  Park  Commission.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

L.  E.  RODGERS,  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

C.  L.  RORICK,  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

F.  W.  LUCRE,  F.  W.  Lucke  Co..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

FRED  \V.  DONA  HOE.  Brick  and  Clay  Record.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
FORREST  FORDHAM,  Bucyrus  Co.,  622  McCormick  Bid.,  CHICAGO. 

H.  R.  HERSHET,  Engineer,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 

WAYNE  D.  MEYERS.  Asst.  Engr.  Pa.  S.  H.  Dept.,  CLEARFIELD.  PA. 
MAURICE  GREENAUGH,  Cast  School,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

B.  W.  KESSEL,  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  R.  SMUNT,  Newburgh  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

D.  E.  HUMPHREY.  Deckman  Duty  Brick  Co.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

.1,  P  nkw.man.  Engineering  News,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

S.  M.  DUTY,  Deckman  Duty  Brick  Co.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

GEO.  VATER,  Gas  Machinery  Co.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

F.  M.  BRADY,  Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

STANLEY  D.  KNIGHT,  Ohio  Quarries  Co.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

T.  A.  GIBERSON,  Cleveland  Stone  Co.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

C.  G.  DECKMAN,  Deckman  Duty  Brick  Co.,  CLEVELAND.  O. 

C.  J.  DECKMAN.  Deckman  Duty  Brick  Co.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Nat.  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

H.  H.  MACDONALD,  Nat.  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 
THOS.  SPARROW,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

W.  A.  STINCHCOMB,  County  Engineer,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

J.  P.  BAYNE,  Assistant  City  Engineer.  CLEVELAND,  O. 

FRED  REICH,  Superintendent  Paving,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

H.  P.  POYNTON,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

JAMES  BANWELL,  Paving  Contractor,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

H.  C.  MOATS,  Deckman  Duty  Brick  Co.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

ROBT.  L.  BECK,  Expansion  Strip  Co.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

C.  W.  C.  COURTNEY,  Consulting  Engineer^  CLEVELAND,  O. 

FRED  R.  WILLIAMS,  CLEVELAND^  O. 

FRANK  R.  LANDER,  Lander  Engineer  Co.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

J.  W.  ROBB,  Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  CLINTON,  IND. 

HENRY  MAETZEL,  City  Engineer.  COLUMBUS,  O. 

C.  H.  FRANK,  Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

W.  H.  EAGLE,  City  Engineer,  COLUMBUS,  O. 

E.  C.  LAWTON,  Assistant  Engr.  N.  Y.  S.  H.  Dept.,  N.  COLLINS.  N.  Y. 

F.  B.  DUNN,  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.,  CONNEAUT,  O. 

F.  A.  CHURCHILL.  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.,  CONNEAUT,  O. 

M.  E.  GREGORY,  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  &  Tile  Co.,  CORNING,  N.  Y. 

H.  G.  MEINERS,  City  Engineer,  COVINGTON,  KY. 

H.  C.  ADAMS,  Danville  Brick  Co.,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

F.  W.  WOOD,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

JOHN  H.  SIMPSON,  Trimble  Paving  Brick  Co.,  DAYTON,  O. 

J.  HORACE  LYTLE,  Better  Roads,  DAYTON,  O. 

F.  J.  CELLARIUS,  Consulting  Engineer,  DAYTON,  O. 

J.  W.  MORRISON,  Puritan  Brick  Co.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

W.  B.  WREFORD,  Detroit  Brick  Mfg.  &  Dealers  Co.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
GUY  W.  PINCK,  Asst.  Engr.  Highway  Dept.,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

J.  N.  SLATER,  N.  Y.  State  Highway  Dept.,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 
ASHUR  B.  EMERY^  Supervisor,  EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

ROBT.  LOAG,  Civil  Engineer,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

R.  W.  STODDARD,  Consulting  Engineer,  FLINT,  MICH. 

EZRA  SHOECRAFT,  City  Engineer,  FLINT,  MICH. 

CHAS.  LATSHAW,  City  Engineer,  FOSTORIA,  O. 

GEO.  ORR,  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 

FRANK  MATTESON,  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 

B.  E.  PLACE,  E.  M.  Frease  Co.,  GALION,  O. 

E.  H.  CHRIST,  Consulting  Engineer,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

F.  NULL,  Commissioners’  Clerk.  GREENSBURG,  PA. 

W.  D.  REAMER,  County  Commissioner,  GREENSBURG,  PA. 

G.  H.  FRANCIS,  United  Brick  Co.,  GREENSBURG,  PA. 

L.  E.  STEVENS,  City  Engineer,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

C.  Z.  PAIGE,  Assistant  City  Engineer,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

JOHN  S.  EKEY,  City  Manager,  GROVE  CITY,  PA. 

WM.  KRONENBEEG,  HAMBURG,  W.  VA. 

F.  S.  STRONG,  Division  Engineer,  HORNELL,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  V.  COLLINS,  State  Highway  Dept.,  HORNELL,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  DOLLARD,  New  York  State  Highway  Dept.,  HORNELL,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  LENKERD,  Clymer  Brick  Co.,  INDIANA,  PA. 

THOS.  PEALER,  City  Engineer,  INDIANA,  PA. 

J.  W.  WAKEFIELD,  County  Commissioner,  INDIANA.  PA. 

C.  C.  BROWN,  Municipal  Engineering,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

T.  A.  .RANDALL,  Clay-Worker,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

H.  C.  ADAMS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

M.  W.  BLAIR,  Kushequa  Brick  Co.,  KUSHEQUA,  PA. 

W.  G.  GRAYELL,  Lakewood  Engr.  Co.,  LAKEWOOD,  O. 

EDWARD  D.  RICH,  State  Sanitary  Engineer,  LANSING,  MICH. 

C.  N.  STAINTHORPE,  Paving  Contractor,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  FREHSEE,  City  Engineer,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

C.  F.  LANG,  Lakewood  Engr.  Co.,  LAKEWOOD,  O. 

E.  A.  FISHER,  City  Engineer,  LAKEWOOD,  O. 

T.  D.  MALEY,  Lakewood  Engineering  Co.,  LAKEWOOD,  O. 

EDW.  J.  O’BRIEN,  City  Engineer,  LATROBE,  PA. 

C.  H.  BRYSON,  City  Engineer,  LIMA,  O. 

LEONARD  S.  SMITH,  University  of  Wisconsin,  MADISON,  WIS. 

W.  C.  FAWCETT,  Res.  Engineer,  MARTINS  FERRY,  O. 

W.  F.  PETERS,  Engineer,  MEDINA,  O. 

J-  C.  FOWLER,  Paxton  Brick  Co.,  M1DDLEBURG.  PA. 

R.  M.  COX.  Mayor,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  J.  SCHWARZ,  Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

F.  G.  SIMMONS,  Commissioner  Public  Works,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
FRANK  BLODGETT,  Deputy  Commr.  Pub.  Works.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
THOS.  W.  WILSON,  Milton  Brick  Co.,  MILTON,  PA. 


RUSSEL  L.  MORRIS,  West  Virginia  University,  MORGANTOWN,.  W.  VA 
B.  F.  DEARDORFF,  City  Engineer,  MUNCIE,  IND. 

W.  H.  HILL,  MURPHYSBORO.  ILL. 

J.  M.  HYDE,  Nelsonville  Brick  Co..  NELSONVILLE,  O. 

W.  H.  PARKS,  Nelsonville  Brick  CO.,  NELSONVILLE,  O. 

J.  L.  MURPHY,  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  NELSONVILLE,  O. 

A.  -A.  TITSWORTH,  Rutgers  College,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

HARRY  T.  BARKER,  Civil  Engineer,  NEW  BRIGHTON.  PA. 

LOUIS  A.  SMITH,  A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  NEW  BRIGHTON.  PA. 

P.  A.  JANDERNAL,  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co.,  NEWCASTLE,  PA 
J.  B.  MORLIDGE,  City  Engineer,  NEWPORT,  KY. 

E.  L.  POWERS,  Good  Roads,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

W.  P.  CAPES,  Secretary  Mayor’s  Conference,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
ALBERT  F.  WYMAN,  Municipal  Journal,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

EDGAR  J.  BUTTENHEIM,  American  City,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
NATHAN  C.  ROCKWOOD,  Engineering  News,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

W.  A.  HARDENBERGH,  Municipal  Journal,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

W.  R.  MACATEE,  Ellison  Portland  Cement  Co.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
FRED  W.  SCHULTZ,  Engineering  Record,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

B.  J.  MITCHELL,  City  Engineer,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

R.  V.  ROSE,  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

WM.  C.  PERKINS.  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.,  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

E.  J.  MURRAY,  Public  Service  Cont.  Co.,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

W.  F.  GEORGE.  Public  Service  Cont.  Co.,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

W.  F.  SARGENT,  Commissioner  Public  Works,  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 

F.  L.  STOWELL,  Sterling  Brick  Co.,  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  ADOLPH,  New  York  State  Highway  Dept.,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  BLACKBURN,  PARIS,  ILL. 

W.  F.  COPP,  Patton  Clay  Co.,  PATTON,  PA. 

W.  H.  HILL,  Paxton  Brick  Co.,  PAXTONTOWN,  PA. 

A.  R.  ROOT,  Chambers  Brick  Co.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

GEO.  D.  STEELE,  Eastern  Editor  Better  Roads,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
GEO.  E.  ARNOLD,  City  Engineer,  NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  O. 

F.  A.  RUMBARGER,  Bucyrus  Co.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

C.  E.  OWEN,  Civil  Engineer,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

W.  H.  GIBB,  Stupakoff  Laboratories,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

E.  W.  DOW,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

G.  E.  CARLYLE,  Carlyle  Paving  Brick  Co.,  PORTSMOUTH,  O. 

H.  B.  MURRAY,  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co.,  PORTSMOUTH,  O. 

F.  L.  MANNING,  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co.,  PORTSMOUTH,  O. 

P.  H.  CONNELLY,  City  Engineer,  RACINE,  WIS. 

F.  M.  WILLIAMS,  Chief  Engineer,  RAVENNA,  O. 

FRED  R.  CIJARLES,  City  Engineer,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

W.  C.  SLAYTON,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  DENNISTON,  Deckman  Duty  Brick  Co..  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

E.  A.  FISHER,  City  Engineer,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

C.  M.  EDWARDS,  Res.  Engineer.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

B.  M.  FRENCH,  County  Surveyor,  SALEM,  O. 

ROBT.  L.  WAGAR,  City  Engineer,  SANDUSKY,  O. 

P.  M.  TEBBS,  Pa.  S.  H.  Dept.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

W.  C.  TAYLOR,  Sharon  Clay  Products  Co.,  SHARON,  PA. 

A.  D.  GASH,  State  Highway  Dept.,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

J.  P.  WILSON,  State  Highway  Dept.,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

A.  C.  BRADT.  State  Highway  Dept.,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

W.  D.  SEELEY,  City  Engineer,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

J.  W.  NICHOLSON,  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.,  STEUBENVILLE,  O. 

E.  P.  McFADDEN,  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co..,  STEUBENVILLE,  O. 

J.  N.  LEACH,  City  Engineer,  STEUBENVILLE,  O. 

E.  L.  MIDDLETON,  Barr  Clay  Co.,  STREATOR,  ILL. 

C.  J.  McDONOUGH,  Civil  Engr.  Highway  Dept.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  GOODRICH,  Waring  Underwood  Co.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

S.  D.  SARASON,  Syracuse  University,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  DAPPERT,  Civil  Engineer,  TAYLORVILLE,  ILL. 

H.  McKECHNIE,  City  Engineer,  TOLEDO,  O. 

R.  P.  HAYNES,  Ohio  Quarries  Co.,  TOLEDO,  O. 

L.  A.  BOULAY,  Consulting  Engineer,  TOLEDO,  O. 

A.  B.  LUTEN,  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  TOLEDO,  O. 

A.  P.  SMITH,  City  Engineer,  NORTH  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 

OTIS  WOOD,  Sun  Brick  Co.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

D.  A.  MOULTON,  Ontario  Paving  Brick  Co.,  TORONTO.  ONT. 

A.  E.  JENNINGS,  "Canadian  Eng.,”  TORONTO,  CAN. 

FRANK  GOODMAN,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

E.  R.  CARY,  Rensselaer  Poly.  Institute,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

T.  R.  LAWSON,  Rensselaer  Institute,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

R.  G.  YEOMAN,  Dean,  VALPARAISO,  IND. 

CHAS.  P.  LIGHT,  Am.  Highways,  Assn.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  D.  RUTLEDGE,  County  Engineer,  WATKINS,  N.  Y. 

S.  W.  JACKSON,  Asst.  Engr.  Highway  Dept.,  WELLSBORO,  PA. 

A.  J.  MAUNCH.  N.  Y.  State  Highway  Dept.,  WELLSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

W.  G.  MUSE,  County  Commissioner,  WEST  NEWTON.  PA. 

L.  W.  PENFIELD,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  WILLOUGHBY,  O. 

C.  B.  SHARER,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  WILLOUGHBY,  O. 

W.  R.  BARNHART,  JR.,  Wooster  Shale  Brick  Co.,  WOOSTER,  O. 

A.  W.  FRENCH,  Wooster  Ins.,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

B.  F.  McKEE,  City  Engineer,  WARREN,  O. 

E.  W.  SAYLES,  City  Engineer,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  KIRK,  Watsontown  Brick  Co.,  WATSONTOWN,  PA. 

A.  L.  MOREDOCIC,  Brick  &  Stone  Co.,  WAYNESBURG.  PA. 

THOS.  I.  BARNES,  Brick  &  Stone  Co.,  WAYNESBURG,  PA. 

W.  J.  WHITWORTH,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

C.  C.  BLAIR,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co..  YOUNGSTOWN.  O. 

A.  J.  AUBREY,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  YOUNGSTOWN.  O. 

J.  P.  ROWLAND,  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

E.  P.  FOSTER.  Bessemer  Limestone  Co.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

H.  D.  COE,  Asst.  City  Engineer.  YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

F.  M.  LILLIE,  CITY  ENGINEER,  YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

L.  T.  FAWCETT,  Asst.  City  Engineer,  YOUNGSTOWN.  O. 

WM.  WILSON,  Civil  Engineer,  YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

O.  N.  TOWNSEND,  T.  R.  Townsend  Brick  &  Cont.  Co..  ZANESVILLE,  O. 
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English  Clay  Exports — The  total  exports  of  all  kinds  of 
clays  from  Great  Britain  in  1913  amounted  to  785,395  tons, 
representing  a  value  of  21,672,550  francs.  The  greater  part 
was  for  china  clay  and  kaolin,  while  fire  clay  was  exported 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent. — Revue  des  Materiaux  de  Con¬ 
struction  No.  109,  1914. 

Swedish  Brickmakers  in  Denmark — The  National  Swedish 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  held  their  summer  trip  by 
making  a  visit  to  their  neighbors  in  Denmark,  lasting  from 
July  20  to  24.  The  visit  included  all  clayworks  around  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  also  some  of  the  large  plants  in  the  islands. — 
Lerindustrien  No.  14,  1914. 


Kiln  Bottom  Construction  Against  Dampness — That  kiln 
bottoms  should  be  dry  at  all  times  is  still  not  very  often  real¬ 
ized  by  clayworkers.  It  has,  however,  been  proved  that  dry 
kiln  bottoms  are  essential  in  producing  good  burning  results, 


and  it  has  been  found  that  in  some  cases  over  50  per  cent,  of 
the  fuel  can  be  saved  by  dry  kiln  bottom  arrangements.  In 
the  sketch  herewith  shown  is  a  typical  arrangement  for  dry 
bottom  construction.  About  three  feet  under  the  kiln  bottom 
is  a  layer  of  sand  and  gravel,  then  comes  a  layer  of  tamped 
clay,  and  under  this  are  the  ventilation  and  drainage  canals 
which  are  connected  with  an  outside  stack  or  ventilator,  as 
shown.  This  arrangement  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  and 
it  is  surprising  how  much  better  results  are  obtained  with 
such  a  kiln  bottom  arranged  along  this  style. — Tonind  Z.  No. 
73,  1914. 

Standard  German  Roofing  Tiles — The  standard  size  of  roof¬ 
ing  tiles  which  has  been  in  force  by  the  Prussian  government 
since  December  4,  1888,  is  360x150x15  millimeters  (14  3/16x 
5  15/16x9/16  inches).  The  law  allows  5-millimeter  difference 
in  the  length  and  width,  and  3-millimeter  in  the  thickness.  All 
manufacturers  comply  as  nearly  as  possible  with  these  stand¬ 
ard  government  dimensions. — Tonind  Z.  No.  72,  1914. 


The  Manufacturing  of  Dina  Brick — Dina  (silica)  brick  are 
made  from  silica,  quartzite,  quartz  sand,  infusorial  earth,  lime 
and  similar  materials.  For  the  preparation  of  brick,  the  quartz 
is  ground  very  fine,  and  a  large  amount  should  be  fine  dust. 
The  ground  quartz  is  then  mixed  in  the  right  proportion  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  milk  of  lime,  and  the  whole  is  put  into  a 
pugmill.  The  forming  of  the  brick  is  usually  done  by  hand  or 


on  the  soft  mud  process.  The  brick  are  usually  dried  in  from 
15  to  20  hours  and  they  are  burnt  at  high  heat. — Deut.  Topf  & 
Z.  Z.  No.  49,  1914. 

Sewer  Pipe  Manufacturing — In  the  preparation  of  sewer 
pipe  body  mixture,  9  parts  of  plastic  clay  and  9  parts  of  shale 
clay,  1  part  of  grog  (made  of  fine-ground  burnt  sewer  pipe) 
and  1  part  of  feldspar  are  used.  This  mixture  is  put  layer- 
ways  in  a  large  soaking  pit.  The  usual  size  of  these  pits  is 
that  seven  of  them  will  be  sufficient  to  make  ten  tons  of  sewer 
pipe.  The  mixture  is  kept  from  two  to  three  days  in  these 
soaking  pits,  and  then  put  through  the  pug  mill.  From  the 
pug  mill  the  ready  clay  is  then  put  into  a  clay  cellar,  where 
the  clay  is  kept  from  seven  to  ten  days  before  using  same  for 
the  making  of  sewer  pipe.  The  kilns  used  are  connected  so 
that  they  have  practically  the  continuous  kiln  principle.  The 
heat  employed  ranged  from  cone  4  to  6. 


Improvement  on  Filterpress  Plates — The  filterpress  leaves, 
which  are  made  of  wood  and  iron,  do  not  last  very  long.  The 
wood  wears  out  soon,  and  the  iron  plates  are  eaten  up  by  the 
rust.  Mr.  John  Trommer  has  obtained  German  Patent  No. 
271527,  in  which  he  makes  an  iron  frame,  and  stretched  in  the 
same  galvanized  iron  wire,  and  covers  this  wire  on  both  sides 
with  composition  cement  body,  so  that  the  leaves  do  not  wear 


out  any  more,  and  will  be  used  very  much  longer. — Deut.  Topf 
&  Z.  Z.  No.  51,  1914. 


The  Ceramic  School  of  Bunzlau — The  proposition  made  by 
the  City  Council  of  Bunzlau  to  build  a  new  school  building  for 
this  ceramic  school  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  Prussian 
state  authorities,  and  the  possibilities  are  now  that  the  school 
will  be  moved  to  Goerlitz,  which  has  offered  250,000  marks  to 
build  a  new  school  building  with  a  separate  residence  for  the 
director,  and  also  guaranteed  3,000  marks  yearly  for  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  state  will  accept  this 
offer. — Tonind  Z.  No.  72,  1914. 


The  Disadvantages  of  a  Gas-Fired  Continuous  Kiln — The 

gas-fired  continuous  kilns  burn  always  uneven,  so  that  one  part 
of  the  kiln  will  be  overburnt,  while  the  other,  part  will  be  un¬ 
derburnt.  The  application  of  salt  glazing  is  also  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  continuous  kilns.  For  the  burning  of  fire  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  the  tunnel  kiln  can  be  used,  and,  in  fact,  that  style  of  kiln 
is  preferable  to  the  gas-fired  kiln  for  several  reasons.  The 
tunnel  kiln  uses  only  half  the  fuel  that  the  gas-fired  kiln  uses, 
and,  besides,  such  a  kiln  is  more  adapted  for  local  conditions. 
The  tunnel  kiln  can  be  stopped  or  shut  down  without  much 
trouble,  while  in  the  gas-fired  kiln  the  stopping  of  the  firing  is 
a  very  expensive  operation.  The  current  expenses  for  the 
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keep-up  of  the  gas-fired  kiln  are  a  great  deal  higher  than  for 
the  tunnel  kiln.  Also  the  first  cost  of  installation  is  much 
greater  in  a  gas-fired  kiln  than  in  a  tunnel  kiln.  The  founda¬ 
tion  work  is  much  less  costly,  and,  while  the  precautions  to 
be  taken  for  wet  bottoms  and  moisture  are  about  the  same, 
the  lower  foundation  of  the  gas  fire  kiln  should  always  be 
more  than  in  a  tunnel  kiln. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  73,  1914. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


USINESS  generally  with  the  brick  and 
allied  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  and, 
in  fact,  through  the  eastern  section  of 
Pennsylvania,  experienced  a  revival  of  the 
previously  active  state  of  affairs  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  in  a  great  number  of 
instances  the  volume  of  actual  business 
transacted  was  in  advance  of  that  of  this 
same  time  last  year.  The  lull  which  was  felt  in  the  opening 
up  of  new  work  with  the  building  brick  end  of  the  industry 
during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  which  became  pronounced 
with  the  advent  of  August,  rapidly  disappeared  as  the  month 
progressed  and  had  reached  its  normal  condition  for  this  sea¬ 
son  about  the  middle  of  this  period. 

Although  in  certain  cases  the  building  brick  manufacturers 
of  this  vicinity  were  compelled  to  stack  some  portions  of 
their  ouput,  orders  on  hand  were  sufficiently  large  to  make 
total  operations  at  the  respective  plants  a  necessity,  the  only 
handicap  being  in  the  form  of  future  dates  for  deliveries. 
There  has  been  a  renewal  of  inquiries  on  practically  all  types 
of  building  rough  and  faced  brick  and  all  evidence  for  the 
future  trend  toward  a  much  greater  business  total  than  w'as 
anticipated  earlier  by  the  local  manufacturers. 

The  continued  activity  on  the  part  of  the  local  members 
of  the  industry  has  had  its  good  effect  on  trade  along  these 
lines  in  this  state.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  further  the 
combined  interests  of  the  brick  industry,  by  furthering  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  individual  and  the  popularity  of  brick  as  both 
an  unsurpassable  building  and  paving  material.  That  a  direct 
rew'ard  for  the  effort  is  to  be  realized  by  the  trade  in  general 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  brick  and  allied  clay  building  products 
have  increased  greatly  in  favor  with  the  architects  and  build¬ 
ing  promoters  of  this  section  of  the  state.  In  many  of  the 
larger  buildings  brick  and  clay  building  materials  in  general 
have  been  specified  as  against  the  many  other  building  ma¬ 
terials. 

There  has  been  a  most  active  operation  of  the  vitrified 
paving  brick  plants  of  this  vicinity  during  the  past  three 
months,  and  in  spite  of  this  fact  shipments  on  previous  orders 
are  often  being  made  with  difficulty  as  to  having  them  reach 
their  destinations  by  the  time  requested;  and,  in  view'  of  the 
vast  amount  of  such  paving  work  yet  to  be  started,  1914  will 
unquestionably  prove  a  banner  year  from  the  business  view¬ 
point  of  the  paving  brick  interests. 

Incidentally  speaking  of  the  present  “Build  with  Brick’ 
campaign  which  is  being  carried  on  throughout  this  vicinity 
and  the  entire  country,  and  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the 
expression  of  the  proper  “association  spirit,”  a  large  brick 
manufacturer,  of  this  city,  says:  “All  evidences  are  that  the 
entire  trade  of  the  country  is  awake  to  the  possibilities  to  be 
derived  from  the  joint  boosting  of  the  brick  and  allied  manu¬ 
facturers.  When  a  stubborn  pull  is  to  be  made  by  a  double 
team,  it  is  necessary  for  both  horses  forming  the  team  to  make 
the  pull  to  pull  together,  at  the  same  moment,  and  unceas¬ 
ingly  until  its  completion  is  at  hand.  This,  to  a  measure,  is 
true  of  the  members  of  the  brickmaking  industry.  Heretofore, 
some  brick  manufacturers  feared  that  mingling  w'ith  the  other 
members  of  the  industry  would  result  in  their  losing  some  of 
their  trade  secrets,  and,  therefore,  did  not  cultivate  the  actual 
acquaintance  of  others  in  the  business.  They  held  themselves 
aloof  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  securing  a  sort  of  a 
monopoly  on  part  of  the  wisdom  and  successful  methods  per¬ 
taining  to  the  business. 

“To  my  mind,  there  was  never  a  more  mistaken  idea.  In¬ 
stead  of  losing,  the  brick  manufacturers  wrho  meet  their  fel¬ 
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lows  invariably  gain;  for  every  idea  one  puts  forth  he  gets 
others  back  that  are  equally  valuable.  If  there  are  twenty 
brickmakers  in  an  association,  each  one  contributes  one-twen¬ 
tieth  of  what  is  said  and  suggested;  consequently,  he  receives 
nineteen  times  as  much  as  he  gives.  How,  then,  can  a  single 
individual  suppose  that  his  ow-n  limited  experience  is  greater 
and  worth  more  than  that  of  all  others  in  the  business  in  his 
community  combined?  The  fact  that  associations  exist  in  all 
lines  of  business  and  have  growm  and  prospered  and  multiplied 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  benefits  which  the  business  man  de¬ 
rives  from  their  use,  and  the  brick  manufacturer  who  imagines 
that  he  is  acting  in  a  w'ise  manner  by  refusing  to  ally  himself 
with  others  in  the  business  is  merely  pursuing  the  plan  of  the 
ostrich  in  regards  to  the  little  fable  of  his  covering  his  head 
in  the  sand.” 

The  Jarden  Brick  Company,  of  this  city,  recently  had  work 
completed  on  several  alterations  and  improvements  to  their 
plant  which  are  designed  to  materially  improve  the  output 
capacity.  The  various  machinery  has  been  thoroughly  gone 
over,  while  new'  crowns  have  been  put  into  place.  An  official 
of  the  company,  in  reviewing  conditions  with  the  firm,  re¬ 
ported:  “We  have  little  room  for  complaint  in  regards  to 
the  amount  of  business  now  being  carried  on  by  us.  Our  plant 
has  been  renovated  and  is  now  being  operated  to  its  full 
capacity.  We  are  now  turning  out  a  contract  for  2,000,000 
face  brick  which  are  being  used  on  building  operations  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  city.” 

H.  J.  Woodrow',  manager  of  the  brick  business  of  Samuel  B. 
Dobbs,  303  Bailey  Building,  left  this  city  and  business  on  Au¬ 
gust  22,  for  Avalon,  N.  J.,  in  company  with  his  family,  where 
he  will  spend  a  two  weeks’  vacation.  Mr.  Woodrow,  being 
fond  of  outdoor  recreations,  has  planned  to  spend  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  his  time  in  the  performance  of  various  outdoor 
sports  and  exercises,  such  as  fishing,  swimming  and  auto- 
mobiling. 

The  brick  manufacturing  plant  of  the  H.  Mayer  Company, 
at  Frostburg,  Md.,  was  practically  completely  destroyed  by  a 
fire  of  a  supposed  incendiary  origin,  on  Friday,  August  14. 
The  blaze  when  discovered  had  already  reached  dangerous 
proportions,  and  by  the  time  sufficient  help  could  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  plant,  the  entire  structure  was  in  flames.  The 
loss  is  variously  estimated  at  between  $10,000  and  $12,000 
and  is  covered  by  insurance.  No  official  announcement  as  to 
Mr.  Mayer’s  intentions  for  the  future  have  been  made  known, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  burned  structures  will  be  rebuilt  at 
their  former  location. 

A.  B.  Ames,  manager  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  of  this  city,  has  been  spending  considerable  time  re¬ 
cently  at  the  company’s  plant  at  Woodslow  Junction,  N.  J.,  so 
that  he  can  give  the  work  of  alterations  now  being  made  to 
the  manufacturing  establishment  his  personal  attention.  Busi¬ 
ness  with  the  firm  is  reported  as  being  seasonably  active,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  is  reported  as  being  of  a  most  prom¬ 
ising  nature.  The  company  w'as  recently  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  brick  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  Equitable 
Building,  to  be  built  in  New  York'  City,  which  calls  for  2,600,- 
000  brick. 

The  Chambers  Brothers  Company,  Fifty-second  and  Media 
streets,  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  wTork  of  installing  a  new' 
pug  mill  at  the  plant  of  the  Barr-Clay  Brick  Company,  at 
Streator,  Ill.  The  new'  equipment  is  of  a  special  design  and 
was  made  especially  for  the  Barr-Clay  Company,  and  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  work  turned  out  by  the 
Chambers  Brothers  Company  during  the  past  month.  Busi¬ 
ness  with  the  firm  is  continuing  sufficiently  strong  enough  to 
warrant  the  operation  of  the  entire  plant  to  a  normal  capac¬ 
ity,  although  the  volume  of  business  now  being  transacted 
in  the  brick  machinery  department  is  only  about  on  a  par 
w'ith  that  of  last  August.  Indications  for  the  future,  how'ever, 
are  reported  as  being  of  a  satisfactory  nature. 

Operations  were  started  recently  at  the  brick  plant  of 
Robert  B.  Wilbe,  Eleventh  and  Ontario  streets,  after  a  shut¬ 
down  of  some  three  weeks,  during  which  time  the  machinery 
and  entire  equipment  wras  given  a  general  repairing.  The 
present  activities  will  be  continued  well  into  the  winter  sea- 
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son,  as  the  firm  has  enough  orders  on  hand  to  keep  things 
running  smoothly  for  some  little  time  to  come. 

“Present  business  conditions  with  us,”  said  J.  F.  Brady, 
president  of  the  Independent  Brick  Company,  “are  exempt 
from  any  adverse  criticism.  During  the  month  of  August  we 
secured  a  number  of  large  contracts  which  have  succeeded  in 
placing  our  total  for  the  month  well  ahead  of  that  of  this 
period  of  either  1912  or  1913.”  The  Independent  Company 
was  awarded  the  contract  from  William  E.  Rees  for  500,000 
face  brick  for  a  forty-house  operation  in  this  city,  and  the 
award  for  1,500,000  face  brick  for  Dougherty  &  Armstrong,  to 
be  used  in  the  erection  of  108  dwellings  here. 

Bids  for  grading,  paving  and  resurfacing  of  several  of  the 
city’s  streets  were  opened  at  the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  High¬ 
ways  by  Chief  William  H.  Connell,  on  August  27.  The  con¬ 
tracts  which  represent  an  aggregate  expenditure,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  will  be  awarded  on  the  bids  as  submitted  in  the  near 
future  and  are  being  watched  with  much  expectancy  by  the 
respective  bidders.  One  of  the  important  and  big  improve¬ 
ments  provided  for  in  the  bids  is  the  repaving  of  Woodland 
avenue,  for  a  distance  of  eight  squares,  and  Fiftieth  and  Fifty- 
eighth  streets  with  vitrified  paving  block,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $35,000. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Company,  Ninth  street  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  avenue,  this  city,  manufacturers  of  “Brown  Pyro¬ 
meters,”  so  well  known  throughout  the  clayworking  industry, 
recently  awarded  a  contract  for  several  alterations  which  will 
be  made  within  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  factory  at  Wayne  avenue  and  Windrim  street.  The 
new  improvements  to  the  factory  will  be  in  the  nature  of 
alterations  to  the  building  proper,  but  as  designed  will  do 
much  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  and  modernness  of  the 
structures,  in  addition  to  facilitating  the  output  capacity  of 
the  plant.  The  work  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000. 

The  city  council  of  Reading,  Pa.,  held  a  special  meeting 
on  August  14,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  awarding 
of  the  contract  for  which  bids  were  recently  taken,  which  calls 
for  the  paving  of  7,000  square  yards  of  city  streets.  All  the 
work  will  be  of  vitrified  paving  block,  laid  on  a  regulation  con¬ 
crete  base  and  a  sand  cushion,  and  will  be  completed  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $18,500.  The  contract  for  the  entire  work 
was  awarded  to  John  E.  Weidner,  of  that  city.  The  work  is 
to  begin  at  once.  A.  QUAKER. 


PLANT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BRICKLAYERS’  UNION 

UNDER  WAY. 


An  industrial  enterprise  of  considerable  magnitude  is  soon 
to  be  established  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  will  be  operated  on 
a  novel  co-operative  plan.  It  is  a  plant  to  manufacture  face 
brick,  roofing  tile,  fireproofing  material,  hollow  tile,  sewer 
pipe  and  other  clay  products,  and  its  owners  will  be  the 
Bricklayers’,  Masons’  and  Plasters’  International  Union  of 
America.  This  labor  organization  has  created  a  subsidiary  con¬ 
cern  which  is  called  the  International  Brick  Company  that 
will  have  charge  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
plant.  The  company  was  recently  organized  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $200,000.  Its  officers  are  William  Bowen,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  president;  Thomas  R.  Preese,  of  Chicago,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  William  Dobson,  of  Indianapolis,  secretary.  S.  J. 
Heafield,  a  brick  and  clay  products  expert,  is  manager.  The 
company  has  purchased  a  site  for  its  necessary  buildings  in 
El  Paso  and  has  also  bought  a  tract  of  220  acres  of  shale  beds, 
situated  in  New  Mexico,  six  miles  above  El  Paso. 

The  buildings  will  be  built  of  steel  and  brick  and  will  be  as 
substantial  as  any  factory  in  the  country,  the  promoters  say. 
The  kilns  will  be  under  roof  and  the  plant  will  burn  oil  for 
fuel,  so  there  will  be  no  smoke,  dust  or  other  annoying  fea¬ 
tures  of  big  factories.  The  clay  storage  and  grinding  room 
will  be  52  feet  by  487  feet,  and  the  kiln  building  will  measure 
168  by  272  feet.  These  are  only  two  of  a  number  of  brick  and 
steel  buildings.  The  entire  six-acre  site  will  be  covered  with 
buildings.  The  plant  will  employ  175  men,  of  which  less  than 
twenty  will  be  unskilled  laborers.  The  remainder  will  be 
high-salaried  men. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PITTSBURGH  NEWS. 

RICK,  CLAY  and  pottery  men  of  Pittsburgh 
and  vicinity  say  they  have  enough  clay  stored 
away  in  this  country  to  keep  their  factories 
employed  for  some  time  on  high-grade  ware. 

The  trade  in  general  reports  that  if  the 
European  war  situation  keeps  up  long  enough 
they  will  profit  by  it,  for  the  disturbance  of  industry  in  the 
European  countries  has  caused  an  expectation  of  greatly  re¬ 
duced  imports,  and  after  present  stocks  of  imported  wares 
are  used  up  it  will  require  some  time  before  they  can  be  re¬ 
plenished. 

The  brick  men  say  that  there  have  been  years  during 
which  a  greater  number  of  new  structures  were  erected  in 
Pittsburgh  and  vicinity  than  in  1914,  but  never  in  amount  of 
money  invested  in  new  buildings,  and  therefore  it  will  boost 
the  business  of  any  firm  concerned  in  cement,  clay  or  brick. 

On  the  petition  of  David  A.  Rees,  receiver  of  the  Buffalo 
Creek  Coal  and  Brick  Company,  Judge  R.  S.  Frazer  author¬ 
ized  him  to  lease  the  property  to  H.  M.  Feeley,  and  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  to  continue  under  the  direction  of  the  receiver  for 
eighteen  months.  The  company  owns  a  brick  plant  and  940 
acres  of  Freeport  coal.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  25,000 
brick  a  day,  and  it  is  said  that  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Feeley  a  reorganization  of  the  company  will  result  in  profits, 
which  will  enable  them  to  pay  their  outstanding  obligations, 
except  a  mortgage  of  $55,000,  held  by  a  local  bank. 

The  brick  work  has  been  started  on  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  freight  station  on  the  North  Side,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
enough  of  this  brick  which  is  light  in  color  has  been  laid  to 
show  that  this  big  structure  is  going  to  be  all  that  was 
promised  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  It  extends  from  Federal 
street  to  Anderson  street,  two  squares  long. 

Bids  are  being  received  by  Secretary  of  the  Borough  of 
Sharon,  Pa.,  for  paving  block  or  brick  sufficient  to  cover 
space  of  approximately  3,800  square  yards. 

The  town  council  of  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  recently  received 
bids  from  the  Hardy  &  Rankin  Company  and  the  Taylor  & 
Crawford  Company  for  furnishing  140  feet  of  36-inch  tile  for 
Oak  alley.  The  former  quoted  a  price  of  $322.25  for  standard 
tile  and  $384.10  for  double  strength  tile;  the  latter,  $325  and 
$384,  respectively,  for  the  makes. 

The  plant  of  the  Columbia  Tile  Company,  at  Grafton,  W. 
Va.,  which  was  shut  down  recently  on  account  of  a  disagree¬ 
ment  over  the  system  of  payment,  has  resumed  activities. 
Non-union  labor  is  employed,  and  the  management  expects  to 
run  an  open  shop  in  the  future. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  six-kiln  pottery 
in  Carrollton,  Ohio,  by  A.  E.  and  M.  F.  Albright.  Over  200 
workers  will  be  employed  with  a  monthly  payroll  of  not  less 
than  $8,000..  This  will  be  the  second  one  to  be  built  here, 
and  a  public  subscription  of  $50,000  has  been  raised  to  insure 
the  erection  of  this  one.  {This  has  caused  the  stockholders  of 
the  French  China  Company  at  Sebring,  Ohio,  to  increase  their 
capital  stock,  and  with  this  plant  in  operation  there  will  be 
six  potteries  here,  with  about  sixty  kilns’  capacity,  making  the 
town  the  largest  independent  pottery  center  outside  of  the 
East  Liverpool  district.  Messrs.  Albrights  were  formerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pottery  business  in  East  Liverpool,  Sebring  and 
Carrollton,  Ohio.  A.  SMOKER. 


THE  RAYMOND  SEXTETTE. 


Do  you  know  the  Raymond  Sextette?  It  consists  of  the 
Raymond  Metallic  Radiation  Producer  Gas  Fired  Dryer — The 
Raymond  Low  Frame  Dry  Pan — their  No.  4  Mobile  Automatic 
Cutter,  the  Raymond  Producer  Gas  Fired  Continuous  Kiln, 
the  C.  W.  R.  Brick  Machine  and  the  Raymond  Hercules  Soft 
Mud  Brick  Machine.  This  sextette  was  shown  on  a  large  cir¬ 
cular  recently  mailed  to  the  trade,  together  with  letters  ex¬ 
planatory  to  same.  If  you  failed  to  receive  one,  write  C.  W. 
Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


RICK  INTERESTS  ALL  over  the 
Badger  State  are  much  concerned  as 
to  what  inriuence  the  European  war 
is  going  to  have  upon  the  building 
situation  and  on  conditions  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Just  at  the  present  time  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  builders  to  move  rather  conserv¬ 
atively,  but  hopes  are  being  entertained  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  activity  this  fall.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  W.  D. 
Harper,  Milwaukee  building  inspector,  who  is  confident  that 
work  on  most  of  the  building  projects  which  have  been 
launched  thus  far  will  be  pushed  this  fall. 

During  the  month  of  August  there  were  300  permits  issued 
by  the  Milwaukee  building  inspector’s  office  for  structures  to 
cost  $626,681,  as  compared  with  426  permits  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $1,163,013  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1913. 
Two  big  building  projects  which  have  been  mentioned  for 
some  time  in  Milwaukee  building  circles  are  actually  getting 
under  way.  Bids  have  been  received  for  the  construction  of 
a  three-story  store  and  office  building  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  Grand  avenue  and  Second  street,  on  the  Plankington  site, 
while  plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  construction  of  a  ten- 
story  hotel  and  theater  building  at  Third  and  Wells  streets. 
It  is  said  that  the  Somers  interests  of  Cleveland,  O.,  who 
have  a  lease  on  the  Plankington  property,  plan  to  go  ahead 
and  improve  the  entire  site  with  a  $2,000,000  project  just  as 
soon  as  business  conditions  warrant  such  a  move.  During  the 
first  week  in  September  there  were  fifty-six  permits  issued  in 
Milwaukee  for  buildings  to  cost  $231,257,  as  against  eighty- 
three  permits  and  an  investment  of  $149,555  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  a  year  ago.  The  gain  resulted  from  the 
granting  of  a  permit  to  Gimbel  Brothers  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  four-story  addition  to  its  Milwaukee  store,  which  will 
cost  $160,000.  The  foundation,  which  has  been  started,  will 
permit  the  erection  of  additional  stories  later.  Brick  will 
be  used. 

Brick  is  being  used  in  many  large  building  projects  which 
have  been  launched  in  Milwaukee  at  the  present  time.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  projects  is  the  $100,000  ware¬ 
house  for  the  Chicago,  Racine  and  Milwaukee  lines,  which 
will  be  erected  at  the  foot  of  Erie  street.  This  structure  will 
be  of  brick  and  steel  and  will  be  112x300  feet  in  dimensions. 
Plans  have  been  completed  by  Schnetzky  &  Son,  architects. 
Brick  will  be  used  on  the  $115,000  government  customs  ware¬ 
house,  to  be  erected  at  Michigan  and  Jackson  streets.  Oscar 
Brachmann  has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  $40,000 
store  and  apartment  building  at  Ninth  and  Wells  streets, 
which  will  be  three  stories  high  and  of  brick  and  terra  cotta 
construction.  A  beautiful  $60,000  residence  will  be  erected 
on  Lake  Drive  by  F.  L.  Weyenberg.  The  residence  will  be  of 
brick  construction,  two  stories  and  basement. 

Most  of  the  brick  manufacturing  plants  about  the  state  are 
operating  at  their  usual  capacity,  in  the  belief  that  the  fall 
demand  will  take  the  brick  now  being  manufactured  for  stock. 
One  or  two  leading  concerns  are  reported  to  be  operating  on 
part  time,  while  one  concern,  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  of  Menominee,  Wis.,  has  suspended  operations  in 
Yards  No.  1  and  No.  2  until  general  business  shows  improve¬ 
ment.  More  than  130  men  have  been  laid  off,  although  enough 
have  been  retained  to  attend  to  the  shipping  orders.  The 
company  has  about  4,000,000  brick  on  hand  at  this  time.  The 
Excelsior  Brick  Company  and  the  Wisconsin  Red  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  also  of  Menominee,  are  in  operation  at  this 
writing. 

Considerable  brick  paving  has  been  done  in  Milwaukee 
this  summer  and  in  several  instances  brick  has  been  used  to 
replace  concrete  pavement  laid  some  time  ago  and  which 


failed  to  give  satisfaction.  Several  blocks  on  Thirty-fifth 
street,  between  State  and  Chestnut  streets,  are  now  being 
paved  with  brick.  The  well-known  Purington  brick  are  being 
used,  furnished  by  Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  well-known  Mil¬ 
waukee  jobbers  of  brick  and  general  building  materials,  111 
Mason  street. 

Officials  of  the  Whitewater  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  launched 
some  time  ago  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  are  meeting  with  success 
in  selling  stock  in  the  new  concern  and  will  begin  at  once  the 
erection  of  a  new  plant.  The  capital  stock  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern  is  $120,000,  and  $50,000  of  this  has  just  been  disposed  of 
to  parties  in  Iowa  by  J.  A.  Colby,  promoter  of  the  company. 
I.  W.  Justice,  a  consulting  engineer  of  Dayton,  O.,  an  expert 
in  the  erection  of  clay  manufacturing  plants,  was  in  White- 
water  recently,  planning  the  erection  of  the  new  plant. 

The  Vesper  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Vesper,  Wis.,  has  been 
reorganized  and  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 
George  Proutj  of  Honey  Creek,  has  become  part  owner  of  the 
enterprise  and  has  been  elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Other  officers  have  been  chosen  as  follows:  President,  P.  E. 
Murgatroyd;  manager,  Rolland  Murgatroyd.  The  plant  will 
be  placed  in  operation  at  once. 

The  Burlington  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Burlington,  Wis.,  has 
not  been  feeling  the  effects  of  the  temporary  lull  in  building 
operations  which  have  been  experienced  in  some  sections  of 
the  state,  and  the  company’s  plant  has  been  in  full  blast  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade  for  brick  and  tile. 

A.  BADGER. 


CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM. 


Editor  Clay-Worker: 

At  a  special  meeting,  held  August  18,  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Streator  Paving  Brick  Company,  at  which  all  were 
present,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  change  the  name  of 
this  company  to  Streator  Brick  Company,  and  the  necessary 
steps  to  such  change  have  been  made. 

This  change  was  deemed  advisable  owing  to  the  constantly 
increasing  variety  of  brick  which  we  manufacture.  This  first 
started  years  ago,  when  the  Chicago  market  discovered,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  rich  and  beautiful  shades  which  our  shale  takes  in 
burning,  that  our  standard  paving  brick  made  a  most  desirable 
face  brick,  having  a  character  all  its  own.  These  brick  have 
been  given  the  trade  name  of  Shale-Tex.  Since  then  our  face 
brick  trade  has  constantly  grown,  and  last  year  received  a 
most  healthy  addition  in  our  new  matt  face  brick,  which  has 
been  very  favorably  received  wherever  presented. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  chief  reason  why  we  have  felt  that 
the  word  paving  in  our  firm  name  might  give  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression,  and  felt  that  the  dropping  of  this  word  would  be  an 
easy  change  for  our  old  friends,  and  to  strangers  would  give 
a  proper  impression  of  the  broader  scope  of  our  operations. 

The  change  of  name  is  literally  the  only  change  that  has 
taken  place  or  that  is  contemplated.  No  stock  has  changed 
ownership,  and  the  officers  and  management  of  the  company 
remain  the  same:  F.  Plumb,  president;  E.  F.  Plumb,  vice 
president;  G.  Goulding,  secretary,  and  F.  M.  Whiting,  treas¬ 
urer. 

To  our  old  friends  and  customers  we  can  assure  that  no 
change  in  our  policy  will  occur  except  minor  changes  that 
may  be  brought  about  by  our  constant  desire  for  betterment. 

To  those  who  have  not  dealt  with  us  in  the  past,  we  solicit 
a  better  acquaintance.  Yours  very  truly, 

Streator,  Ill.  STREATOR  BRICK  COMPANY. 


With  somewhat  easier  prices  showing  in  the  gasoline 
market,  there  will  likely  be  renewed  interest  in  the  subject 
of  motor  trucks  for  delivering  clay  products.  The  interest  is 
not  lagging  as  it  is,  and  with  this  added  incentive  there  will 
probably  be  many  more  trucks  put  into  commission  before  the 
season  is  over. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  Will  Be  Held  In  Detroit, 
Early  in  February,  1915. 


A  CORDIAL  INVITATION  extended  by  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Detroit  has  won  for  that  city  the  twenty- 
ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.  The  “City  Beautiful,”  as  Detroit  has 
been  known  for  years  past,  has  many  attractions,  not  the 
least  being  the  many  beautiful  brick  structures  that  have  been 
erected  there  since  our  previous  convention  held  there  in 
1900.  Among  the  finest  of  her  great  brick  structures  is  the 
new  Hotel  Statler,  which  will  be  headquarters  during  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  will  afford  unexcelled  facilities  and  comforts.  It 
is  now  in  course  of  completion,  to  be  opened  January  1,  1915, 
and  will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  hotels  in  the  world. 
It  will  have  800  rooms,  each  with  a  bath  and  will  be  modern 
in  every  detail  and  appointment. 

Like  all  great  cities,  Detroit  has  had  several  sobriquets, 
one  of  the  most  appropriate  is  that  of  “A  City  of  Today.” 
She  might  with  equal  propriety  be  nicknamed  “The  Automo¬ 
bile  City,”  for  her  products  in  that  line  have  carried  her 
name  and  fame  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world.  Due 
in  no  small  degree  to  that  industry,  she  has  grown  wonder¬ 
fully  in  wealth  and  influence.  Her  brick  manufacturers  have 
kept  abreast  of  the  times.  Their  progressiveness  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  recent  incorporation  of  an  organization  under 
the  name  of  the  Detroit  Brick  Manufacturers’  and  Dealers’ 
Association,  the  aim  and  purpose  of  which  is  to  keep  properly 
and  effectively  before  the  builders  of  the  community  the  su¬ 
perior  advantages  of  brick,  and  other  clay  products,  as  a 
building  material.  The  local  association  has  employed  an 
experienced  publicist,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Wreford,  late  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Board  of  Commerce,  as  manager  and  he  will  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the  new  organization. 

It  is  due  to  this  up-to-date  spirit  of  progress  that  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  meet  in  Detroit  has  been  extended  and  accepted, 
for  it  is  believed  that  the  local  organization  will  be  an  object 
lesson  in  the  proper  promotion  of  the  brick  industry  that  will 
prove  of  much  benefit  to  the  brickmakers  throughout  the 
land  who  may  come  in  touch  with  it,  and  so  be  led  to  emulate 
Detroit’s  good  example  and  profit  thereby. 

The  exact  date  of  the  convention  and  particulars  as  to 
reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  will  be  announced  subsequently. 
In  the  meantime,  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  are  requested 
to  advise  the  executive  committee  of  any  features  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  they  may  desire  to  have  included  on  the  program 
and  which  they  may  think  may  be  discussed  with  benefit  to 
themselves  and  the  industry  in  general. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Eben  Rodgers,  President. 
Theodore  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


MORE  HONOR  FOR  TREASURER  SIBLEY. 


“Rotarygrams”  is  the  name  of  a  little  sheet  published  by 
the  Rotary  Club,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  at  more  or  less  fre¬ 
quent  intervals.  We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the 


August  26,  issue  in  which  is  a  very  clever  write-up  of  John 
W.  Sibley,  our  “John,”  which  refutes  the  truth  of  the  time¬ 
worn  aphorism,  “A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his 
own  country.”  His  record  as  the  humorist  and  treasurer  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  pointed  to  with  pride,  and  mention  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sibley  has  ambition  to  look  after  Birming¬ 
ham’s  postoffice,  and  desires  to  “write  P.  M.  after  his  name 
to  show  that  he  is  not  only  awake  in  the  daytime,  but  is 
somewhat  of  a  night  bird  as  well.”  That  John  will  be  a  pop¬ 
ular  postmaster  is  evinced  by  the  promise  he  has  made  to 
the  business  men  of  Birmingham  to  see  to  it  that  all  pink 
missives  are  delivered  to  business  addresses,  after  he  has 
read  and  censored  them.  They  are  seriously  considering  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  part  of  his  job,  when  he  lands  it,  to  deliver  a  joke 
with  each  letter. 


DETROIT  BUILDING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  INCOR¬ 
PORATE-EMPLOY  MANAGER  TO  BOOST  BUSINESS. 


Appreciating  the  fact  that  advertising  pays  and  that  mod¬ 
ern  methods  make  it  necessary  to  keep  everlastingly  at  it, 
the  brickmakers  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  formed  a  local  organi¬ 
zation  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit  Brick 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  Association.  The  chief  object  of 


William  B.  Wreford. 


the  organization  is  to  boost  the  brick  business  by  proper  and 
wholesome  methods,  such  as  are  in  keeping  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  industry. 

They  have  started  right  by  employing  an  experienced  pub¬ 
licist,  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Wreford,  who  will  devote  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  association.  Under  his 
direction  this  organization  will  carry  on  a  publicity  campaign, 
keeping  before  the  public  the  superior  merits  of  brick  as  a 
building  material  and  the  importance  of  building  fireproof 
structures  rather  than  the  less  durable  and  in  the  long  run 
more  expensive  buildings. 

Mr.  Wreford  for  several  years  past  has  been  doing  pub¬ 
licity  work  for  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce.  He  made 
good  there,  and  we  predict  an  even  larger  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  for  him  in  his  new  position.  Mr.  Wreford  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  selling  of  brick,  nor  will  the  local  associa¬ 
tion  have  anything  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  prices  of  brick. 
The  latter  will  be  left  wholly  with  the  individual  manufactur¬ 
ers  as  heretofore.  Of  late  years,  the  demand  for  building 
brick  has  exceeded  the  supply,  and  so  long  as  that  happy 
condition  prevails  the  price  question  will  regulate  itself.  It 
will  be  Mr.  Wreford’s  chief  object  to  see  that  the  demand  is 
increased.  The  incorporators  are  John  S.  Haggerty,  George 
H.  Clippert,  John  A.  Mercier,  Charles  F.  Clippert  and  William 
Clippert.  The  office  of  the  company  is  at  2016  Dime  Sav 
ings  Bank  Building. 

The  first  important  act  of  the  local  association  was  to  ex- 


tend  an  invitation  to  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  hold  its  next  annual  convention  in  Detroit,  and  Mr. 
Wreford  pledges  his  untiring  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  all 
interests  involved.  It  will  be  his  ambition  to  make  the  next 
convention  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Detroit  has  a  reputation  as  a  great  convention  city,  and 
Mr.  Wreford  proposes  to  justify  that  reputation.  Detroit  brick 
manufacturers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  his  serv¬ 
ices  and  establishing  a  working  organization  for  the  intelli¬ 
gent  promotion  of  the  business. 


VICE-PRESIDENT  SALMEN  DELIGHTED  WITH  THE 
SELECTION  OF  DETROIT. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

Last  night  I  returned  home  in  my  own  car  .with  my  wife 
and  daughter,  having  made  the  trip  all  the  way  from  Michigan, 
through  Pennsylvania,  Washington,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Birmingham,  and  then  home.  Had  a  most  pleasant  trip.  It 
has  always  been  my  wish  to  ride  home  all  the  way  in  the 
car,  in  order  to  see  the  country,  and  this  wish  has  now  been 
satisfied.  I  shall  not  want  to  do  it  any  more,  though;  it  is 
easier  to  get  on  the  train  and  ride  home. 

Relative  to  my  vote  as  to  the  selection  of  the  convention 
city,  you  can  readily  recognize  that  of  all  the  cities  that  have 
applied  for  the  convention,  Detroit  should  receive  my  vote  in 
preference  over  all  others,  and  you  having  counted  my  vote 
this  way  is  all  right. 

I  am  sorry  I  did  not  get  to  see  you  while  on  our  trip 
North  this  summer,  but  due  to  the  peculiar  business  conditions 
caused  by  the  terrible  war,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  cut  short 
my  trip  and  get  back  home. 

My  brother  Albert  and  his  wife  are  still  in  Europe.  They 
hope  to  get  away  from  there  sometime  in  October  if  no  further 
complications  set  in.  They  are  now  safely  located  in  Switzer¬ 
land  in  the  mountain  fastnesses,  where  they  are  perfectly 
safe  from  the  16-inch  guns  of  the  Germans  and  the  machine 
guns  of  the  French. 

Of  course,  this  unfortunate  war  has  caused  quite  a  slump 
in  our  business,  both  lumber  and  brick.  We  are  still  running, 
but  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  continue. 

I  hope  you  and  all  your  family  are  well.  With  best  wishes, 
I  am.  Yours  truly, 

Slidell,  La.,  September  19,  1914.  F.  SALMEN. 


NEWS  FROM  DIXIE  STATES. 


BRICK  TRADE  all  throughout  the  Southeastern  States 
has  been  fine  and  brick  men  have  had  good  trade  up  to 
August  or  until  the  beginning  of  the  European  war. 
Previous  to  this  time  brick  building  has  been  rapidly  pushed 
forward,  and  even  now  those  begun  are  being  completed.  But 
very  little  new  building  has  been  started  since  about  the  5th 
of  August.  This  good  news  has  been  coming  from  the  states 
of  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida. 

The  Brick  Selling  Company  of  Birmingham,  handling  the 
brick  of  L.  L.  Stephenson’s  plant  at  Lovick,  had  fine  business 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July;  and,  while  it  is  not  as 
brisk  now  as  for  those  two  months,  it  has  some  good  business 
in  hand.  This  company  is  now  filling  an  order  for  Southern 
Railroad  Company’s  shops  at  North  Birmingham  for  100,000 
brick.  In  the  business  section  of  Birmingham,  within  a  circle 
of  about  five  blocks,  there  is  about  twelve  stores  of  two-store 
frontage,  to  four  stories  high,  being  put  up,  all  using  brick. 
Then  in  various  parts  of  the  city  are  smaller  structures  using 
this  material. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  at  Memphis  is  building  across  on 
the  Arkansas  side  of  the  Mississippi  river  six  large  storage 
tanks,  to  be  used  as  distributing  stations,  the  oil  will  be 
brought  by  barge  from  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  pumped  from 
Hopefield,  Ark. 

The  St.  Joseph  Hospital  at  Memphis  is  having  a  laundry 
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addition  built,  brick  and  concrete.  Mahan  and  Broadwell  are 
the  architects  and  J.  H.  Moselage  is  the  general  contractor. 
Plans  for  a  modern  nine-room  residence,  to  be  constructed  in 
Stonewall  Place,  for  Mrs.  Sam  Frank,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000, 
have  been  drawn  by  Architects  Mahan  and  Broadwell.  The 
building  will  be  of  classic  type  with  cut  stone  trimmings.  Two 
residences  in  Mississippi  have  also  been  planned  by  Mahan 
and  Broadwell.  A  two-story  brick  home,  to  cost  $8,000  has 
been  planned  for  Mrs.  George  Shelby,  of  Shelby,  Miss.,  and 
one  to  cost  $8,000  has  been  planned  for  G.  W.  Butler,  of  Jones¬ 
town,  Miss. 

The  Cubbins  Brick  Co.,  North  Second  street  and  the  Belt 
Line,  is  handling  quite  a  lot  of  brick  in  the  local  trade  from 
their  old  place  there. 

Jos.  T.  McKinney,  Exchange  building,  through  his  agency 
for  western  brick  companies,  is  supplying  the  Memphis  trade 
with  quite  a  lot  of  brick  material. 

The  Key-James  Brick  Co.,  James  building,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  are  getting  a  fine  line  of  fire  and  face  bricK  before  the 
southeastern  trade  with  success. 

Plans  for  a  five-story  office  building,  to  be  erected  in 
Clarksdale,  Miss.,  by  W.  P.  Peacock  and  others  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  are  being  prepared  by  Architect  C.  O.  Pfeil,  of 
Memphis.  The  building  will  be  50x100  feet  and  will  contain 
sixty-eight  offices. 

Brooks  Long,  at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  is  manufacturing  a  line 
brick  this  season. 

Jno.  Grenade,  at  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  is  actively  in  charge  of 
the  Costen  and  Grenade  brick  business  there  during  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Costen,  and  their  kiln  is  getting  out  some 
product. 

P.  G.  Willetts,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  has  had  the  active 
management  of  the  kaolin  clay  mines  near  Lester,  Ark.,  has 
returned  to  Pittsburgh,  but  in  the  future  will  divide  time  be¬ 
tween  Pittsburgh  and  Camden.  With  his  family,  he  has  made 
his  home  at  Camden  and  Lester  for  two  years.  The  plant  is 
operated  by  the  American  Glass  Co. 

Architects  G.  M.  Shaw  &  Co.,  of  Memphis,  have  drawn 
plans  for  a  neat  structure  to  be  erected  early  in  1915  at 
Memphis  for  Mr.  E.  Oppenheimer,  owner  of  the  Shop  of  Cul¬ 
ture,  a  clothing  store.  The  building  will  be  four  stories,  of 
brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta,  with  an  abundance  of  plate  glass 
on  both  South  Main  and  Monroe  avenue,  which  corner  it  will 
occupy,  just  across  the  street  from  the  Peabody  Hotel. 

Memphis  contractors  are  figuring  on  several  sets  of  plans 
at  the  Builders’  Exchange,  involving  approximately  $250,000. 
The  contemplated  improvements  are:  Seven-story  city  hall 
building  in  Meridian,  Miss.,  to  be  of  fireproof  construction  and 
to  cost  $100,000.  J.  P.  Krouse  is  the  architect.  Also  sub-con¬ 
tracts  on  the  United  States  postoffice  building  in  Clarksdale, 
Miss.,  to  cost  $100,000.  The  Webster  county  court  house,  in 
Walthall,  Miss.,  three  stories,  re-enforced  slab  construction, 
to  cost  $40,000.  Overstreet,  Spencer  and  Paine  are  the  archi¬ 
tects.  School  building  in  Rives,  Tenn.,  two  stories,  fireproof 
construction,  to  cost  $10,000. 

J.  E.  Campbell,  Jr.,  of  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  by  the  Tipton  county  board  of  education  for  the 
erection  of  a  $6,000  high  school  building  at  Mason  Depot. 
Tenn.,  to  be  completed  by  December,  next.  It  will  be  of  brick. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  at  Nashville  by  Architects  Hart 
and  Gardner,  for  a  handsome  new  residence  for  Duncan 
Kenner,  to  be  erected  in  Lynwood,  six  miles  from  Nashv ille, 
finished  with  stucco  on  brick.  The  architecture  is  Italian 
Renaissance. 

Two  new  public  schools  will  be  built  at  once  in  Shelb\ 
county  and  a  third  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  a  site  is  de¬ 
cided  upon,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Shelby 
county  school  board.  The  board  authorized  Architects  Mahan 
and  Broadwell  to  prepare  the  plans  and  each  will  cost  $20,000. 

DIXIE. 
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the  strength,  standing  and  integrity  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent. 

*  *  * 

September  should  not  bring  melancholy  days  to  the  clay- 
worker,  but  busy  bee  days  in  boosting  brick  and  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  building  trades. 

*  *  * 

Price  maintenance  is  getting  to  be  a  popular  slogan  the 
country  over  now  and  the  word  “bargain”  is  falling  into  dis¬ 
favor  as  well  as  losing  its  pulling  qualities. 

*  *  * 

It  sometimes  happens  when  panics  come  that  the  big  bank¬ 
ers  can  act  practically  as  foolish  as  the  small  depositor  who 
draws  out  his  savings  and  hides  them  in  a  sock. 

*  *  * 

Are  you  making  effort  to  get  clay  products  studied  and  ex¬ 

perimented  with  in  the  schools  of  your  community?  This  is 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  both  the  schools  and  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

*  *  * 

If  some  of  the  brickmakers  are  asleep,  surely  they  will 
wake  up  and  begin  to  take  notice  when  they  see  what  the 
others  are  doing  with  those  posters  containing  the  slogan 
“Build  with  Brick.” 

*  *  * 

Do  you  need  reminding  that  the  American  Ceramic  So¬ 

ciety  is  a  school  of  science  which  is  bringing  to  light  knowl¬ 
edge  of  interest  and  value  to  the  clayworking  industry?  If 
so,  take  this  as  a  reminder. 

*  *  * 

Ocean-going  shipping,  it  seems,  has  really  suffered  more 
from  fright  than  from  actual  danger,  and  by  and  by  it  will  be 
resumed  in  fairly  good  shape.  Meantime,  however,  the  fright 
is  resulting  in  a  movement  to  build  up  a  good  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  something  we  have  needed  for  some  time. 


CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  war  cry  for  this  country  should  be,  “Let  us  mobilize 
the  armies  of  industry  and  get  busy.” 

*  *  * 

Of  course,  “Pave  with  Brick”  is  a  good  slogan,  too,  and 
should  play  a  star  part  in  the  boosting  game. 

*  *  * 

It  may  be  recorded  of  the  past  summer  season  that  globe¬ 
trotting  became  decidedly  unpopular  during  dog  days. 

*  *  * 

And  now  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  need  some  of  the 

“big  business”  spirit  that  the  folks  have  been  trying  to  break. 

*  *  * 

It  will  likely  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  season  that  the 
building  industry  has  done  very  well,  better  than  many  other 
lines. 

*  *  * 

Both  clayworkers  and  machinery  men  should  benefit  from 
closer  business  ties  between  the  United  States  and  the  coun- . 
tries  south  of  us. 

*  *  * 

There  is  variety  in  the  coloring  of  face  brick  today  that 
has  never  been  equaled  in  paint  or  any  other  scheme  of  color¬ 
ing  for  structures. 

*  *  * 

When  there  is  nothing  much  needed,  our  government  legis¬ 
lators  can  waste  a  whole  lot  of  time  wrangling  over  nothing 
but  hair-splitting  points,  yet  when  any  emergency  arises  they 
can  get  down  to  business  promptly  and  work  together  harmon¬ 
iously  with  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  matter  for  some  regret  to  see  the  Japs  jumping  into 
the  war  circle,  but  the  matter  of  greatest  importance  is  to 
keep  out  of  it  ourselves.  Let  us  stand  aside,  free  from  en¬ 
tanglements,  giving  humane  help  where  we  can,  and  improve 


A  WHITE  CHINA  DEMAND. 


It  is  already  evident  that  there  is  to  be  an  unusual  demand 
upon  American  pottery  manufacturers  for  the  white  chinaware 
used  for  painting  decorations.  We  are  advised  by  the  Keramic 
Studio  Publishing  Company  that  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
now  close  to  one  hundred  thousand  china  painters  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  use  immense  quantities  of  im¬ 
ported  white  china.  The  foreign  supply  of  this  has  been 
paralyzed,  and  it  may  be  years  before  the  trade  from  abroad 
is  dependable  again.  This  is  not  only  an  opportunity  for  the 
makers  of  white  chinaware  in  this  country,  but  those  inter¬ 
ested  are  asking  that  the  potters  of  the  United  States  make 
special  effort  to  supply  this  trade,  which  it  seems  is  quite  con¬ 
siderable  in  the  aggregate.  Any  pottery  manufacturer  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  matter  and  desiring  further  specific  details  is  re¬ 
ferred  by  permission  to  the  Keramic  Studio  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  this  company  advises  us  they  will 
be  glad  to  answer  questions  pertaining  to  this  matter  to  the 
best  of  their  ability. 


SHAMELESS  EXAGGERATION  AND  MEANINGLESS 

COMPARISON. 


It  seems  quite  evident  that  any  statement  of  our  Chicago 
contemporary  must  be  discounted  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent.  In  referring  to  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  meeting  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  they  say,  “More  than  500  in  attendance.”  As  the  reader 
may  see  by  turning  to  the  list  in  this  issue  there  was  an  actual 
enrollment  of  271,  of  which  thirty-one  were  from  Buffalo. 
Why  the  exaggeration?  Evidently  from  their  editorial  com¬ 
ment,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  unfair  comparison 
with  the  parent  organization,  which  they  mention,  and  shows 
a  disposition  to  be  unfair  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  so  often  observed 
in  the  past.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  “comparisons  are  odi¬ 
ous.”  They  are  doubly  so  when  unfair,  as  in  this  case.  The 
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Buffalo  conference  was  an  unqualified  success  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  There  is  no  need  for  exaggeration  in  regard  to  it. 
The  unfairness  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the  total  unsimilar¬ 
ity  of  the  two  conventions.  They  are  so  wholly  dissimilar 
that  there  can  be  no  fair  comparison,  nor  is  there  any  need 
for  any.  Like  the  fellow  who  was  kicked  by  the  mule,  sup¬ 
pose  we  should  “consider  the  source.”  In  doing  so,  however, 
we  may  remark  in  passing  that  such  comparisons  are  shame¬ 
ful  and  evince  an  utter  lack  of  moral  sense. 


“DOWN  IN  CHATTANOOGA.” 


The  Chattanooga  Manufacturers’  Association  is  one  of  the 
livest  live  wire  associations  in  the  country,  and  during  the 
midsummer  season  celebrated  the  expiration  of  ten  years  of 
lively  activity.  Among  the  things  that  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  hustling  association  down  in  Chattanooga  was 
the  purchase  of  a  silver  service  for  the  United  States  gunboat 
Chattanooga,  two-thirds  of  the  money  for  this  being  raised  at 
a  single  meeting,  and  the  service  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
city.  In  January,  1912,  the  association  conducted  a  trade  ex¬ 
cursion  to  Cuba,  which  was  not  only  interesting  of  itself,  but 
helped  strengthen  the  trade  connections.  In  short,  this  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  on  the  job  and  wide  awake,  and  is  properly 
entitled  to  its  slogan,  “The  Dynamo  of  Dixie.” 


THE  IMPORTED  CLAYS. 


We  imported  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1914,  clays 
or  earths  to  the  value  of  $2,246,807.  This  was  quite  largely 
china  clay  or  kaolin,  and  the  bulk  of  it  came  from  England. 
England’s  portion  of  the  supply  runs  to  about  $1,500,000. 
Scotland  furnishes  a  little,  as  does  also  Austria-Hungary,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Canada.  The  great  bulk  of  this  kaolin,  however, 
comes  to  us  from  England,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  supply 
will  be  interrupted  for  a  while.  This  will  work  some  hard¬ 
ships  on  the  potteries  depending  upon  imported  clays.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  should  stimulate  development  in 
our  own  clay  and  kaolin  resources  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
country.  It  means  practically  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of 
kaolin  and  clay  to  be  supplied  from  domestic  mines  and  quar¬ 
ries  in  addition  to  what  they  have  supplied  heretofore.  So, 
while  it  may  pinch  the  clay  users  a  little,  it  will  certainly  help 
local  clay  producers. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  COMPETITION. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  find  fault  with  men  for  improper  and 
what  is  termed  ruinous  competition  and  the  use  of  unethical 
tactics  in  securing  trade,  but  it  is  not  easy,  by  any  means, 
to  point  out  just  how  one  should  go  about  getting  business 
along  the  lines  of  what  might  be  termed  ethical  competition. 
When  we  sum  it  all  up,  there  are  really  only  a  few  factors 
which  enter  with  any  deciding  weight  in  the  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness-getting.  One  of  these — and  too  often  a  dominant  one — 
is  that  of  price.  People  compete  for  trade  by  price,  by  bet¬ 
ter  service,  by  better  terms,  or  by  offering  a  new  product 
with  special  appealing  qualities.  Given,  therefore,  a  number 
of  competitors  for  the  same  business,  unless  some  one  of 
them  has  an  article  with  special  appeal  in  its  quality,  there 
is  not  much  to  offer  as  an  inducement  for  making  a  sale  other 
than  the  objectionable  feature  of  the  cut  price.  There  are 
lots  of  arguments  that  can  be  put  up  and  lots  of  personal 
persuasion  which  may  enter,  but  when  you  sum  it  all  up,  it  is 
a  lot  easier  to  fuss  about  some  fellow  cutting  the  profit  out 
of  prices  to  get  business  than  it  is  to  point  the  way  through 
which  he  may  secure  the  business  without  doing  it.  All  this 
is  brought  to  mind  by  some  pretty  sharp  competition  recently 
for  a  good-sized  face  brick  order,  where  the  successful  bidder 
made  a  price  that  looked  to  others  like  it  didn’t  leave  room 
for  any  profit  in  the  business.  The  making  of  the  low  price 


is  undoubtedly  a  regrettable  feature,  to  be  deplored,  but  the 
question  still  remains,  “How  is  a  man  to  go  about  getting 
business  without  doing  this?”  What  is  it  that  really  consti¬ 
tutes  fair  or  ethical  competition?  How  can  a  man  adhere  to 
the  ethics  of  the  game  and  still  get  his  share  of  business? 
The  first  proposition  here  in  itself  is  not,  by  any  means,  an 
easy  one — that  of  figuring  out  and  setting  forth  specifically 
just  what  does  or  should  constitute  the  ethics  of  competition. 
If  you  think  it  is  easy,  try  your  hand  at  it,  and  send  in  the 
results.  It  will  certainly  make  interesting  reading. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ROOFING  TILE. 


One  of  the  results  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  interrup¬ 
tion  to  international  trade  should  be  to  create  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  developing  a  wider  market  for  clay  roofing  tile. 
Prominent  among  the  interrupted  imports  is  tin,  the  important 
factor  in  making  metal  roofing.  We  import  approximately 
$40,000,000  worth  of  tin  a  year.  Half  of  this  comes  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  about  a  third  from  the  Straights  settle¬ 
ment,  and  some  comes  from  Germany  and  other  countries. 
In  other  words,  we  are  quite  extensively  dependent  upon  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  for  the  tin  used  in  coating  metal  roofing, 
and  since  the  importing  of  this  is  practically  stopped  for  the 
time  being,  the  probable  result  will  be  a  decided  increase  in 
the  cost  of  metal  roofing. 

This  is  the  thing  which  should  give  the  makers  of  burned 
clay  roofing  tile  their  opportunity.  Practically  the  only  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  progress  of  clay  roofing  has  been  its  cost  as 
compared  to  other  roofing  material;  so,  with  other  roofing 
material  costing  more,  it  should  make  it  easier  to  push  the 
clay  product.  The  clay  roofing  tile  is  admittedly  the  best 
roofing  material  made,  and  in  time  there  will  be  much  more 
of  it  used  than  there  is  today.  The  time  can  be  hastened  and 
the  quantity  used  increased  each  year  by  proper  exploitation, 
and  the  opportunity  looks  so  good  now  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
manufacturers  of  this  product  should  bestir  themselves  and 
put  forth  extra  effort  to  establish  a  larger  use  of  burned  clay 
tile  for  roofing. 

A  WORD  TO  MACHINERY  MEN. 


The  Clay-Worker  finds  the  same  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
in  giving  a  hint  to  or  offering  a  word  of  helpful  counsel  to  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  men  as  it  does  in  giving  this  same  order 
of  assistance  to  clayworkers  themselves,  because  the  machin¬ 
ery  men  are  really  a  part  of  the  industry  and  have  been  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  its  wonderful  development  and  are  essen¬ 
tial  factors  in  its  future  welfare.  Proper  exploitation  of  the 
right  kind  for  machinery  and  equipment  is  just  as  helpful  to 
progress  as  exploitation  of  the  clay  product  itself.  So  we  are 
glad  to  offer  a  word  here  to  machinery  men. 

The  word  or  hint  has  to  do  with  the  present  development 
of  closer  international  relation  between  this  country  and  the 
countries  south  of  us.  This  should  carry  with  it  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  clayworking  equipment  of  all  kinds  in  every 
country  from  Mexico  to  Patagonia.  There  is,  of  course,  a  big 
field  north  of  us  in  Canada.  This  field,  however,  is  well  known 
and  is  being  cultivated,  so  it  is  desired  now  to  point  the  at¬ 
tention  of  machinery  and  supply  men  to  possibilities  in  the 
countries  south. 

The  present  closer  relations  began  with  the  A.  B.  C.  media¬ 
tors  over  the  Mexican  mixup.  No  matter  how  we  may  have 
felt  at  the  time  or  may  feel  now  about  the  delay  and  dalliance 
in  regard  to  the  Mexican  muddle,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
submission  of  this  entire  matter  to  the  representatives  of  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  undoubtedly  created  a  better  feeling 
toward  the  United  States  in  those  countries.  It  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  closer  relationship  that  is  proving  peculiarly  timely 
and  fortunate,  because  the  war  in  Europe,  coming  like  a  sud¬ 
den  thunder  storm,  has  made  it  necessary  for  these  and  all 
other  countries  south  of  us  to  turn  more  to  the  United  States 
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for  the  things  they  need,  many  of  which  they  have  heretofore 
secured  from  Europe. 

It  all  means  a  development  of  closer  trade  relations  and 
eventually  greater  development  in  the  countries  themselves, 
of  natural  resources.  This  will  mean  clayworking  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  closer  our  machinery  men  get  in  touch,  the 
more  they  exploit  their  offerings,  the  better  should  be  the 
returns  from  the  field. 

There  is  no  data  available  on  how  much  in  the  way  of  ma¬ 
chinery  equipment  these  countries  may  have  been  buying  here¬ 
tofore  from  Europe.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that  they 
have  bought  some  and  that  now  the  machinery  men  in  this 
country  will  have  an  opportunity  to  supply  more  of  it.  The 
biggest  and  best  thing  about  it  all,  though,  is  in  that  through 
the  development  of  closer  business  relations  there  is  made  a 
better  opportunity  for  the  machinery  and  equipment  men  to 
get  in  and  exploit  their  offerings  and  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  clayworking  industry  in  those  countries. 

By  and  by,  there  should  be  peace  and  progress  in  Mexico 
and  a  big  field  there  for  developing  the  clay  industry.  Mean¬ 
time,  there  are  progressive  countries  south  of  Mexico — coun¬ 
tries  that  will  be  stimulated  and  become  more  progressive 
from  coming  in  closer  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
In  their  progress  and  development  it  should  be  comparatively 
easy  to  encourage  a  more  extensive  use  of  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery,  to  the  end  that  they  may  build  up  their  country  sub¬ 
stantially  with  the  best  building  material  in  the  world.  The 
situation  looks  promising  and  the  word  to  machinery  men  is, 
keep  in  touch  and  watch  for  opportunities. 


BUSINESS  GOOD  FOR  THE  STEVENSON  COMPANY. 


The  Stevenson  Company,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  which  is  well 
known  to  the  clayworkers  of  the  country,  write  that  their 
business  so  far  this  year  has  been  good,  all  things  considered, 
and  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  trade  outlook.  They  have 
shipped  their  products  to  many  different  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  shown  by  advertisements  on  pages  318 
and  319  of  this  issue. 


AMERICAN  CLAY  MAGAZINE  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


In  the  latest  issue  of  their  clever  magazine,  the  American 
Clay  Machinery  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  emphasizes  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  brick  paving  over  other  materials.  This  could 
be  styled  a  paving  brick  number,  for  it  is  replete  with  inter¬ 
esting  articles  pertaining  to  same.  The  illustration  on  the 
cover  shows  a  stretch  of  brick  paved  country  roadway  run¬ 
ning  parallel  to  the  Old  Canal  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  feature  article  treats  of  this.  Bill  and  Touser’s 
letter  is  clever,  as  usual,  and  declares  that  both  war  and  con¬ 
crete  pavements  are  “hell,”  for  “con-cret  in  hi-way  bildin 
dont  mean  peace  it  means  ‘pieces’  and  when  a  concrete  hi- 
way  goes  to  pieces  it’s  hell  for  sure.”  Other  articles  showing 
up  concrete  roads  and  advocating  paving  brick  for  highway 
building  appear  promiscilously  throughout  the  magazine,  un¬ 
der  titles — “Hard  to  Get  Rid  Of” — “Can’t  Repave  Concrete 
Road” — “They  are  ‘Showing  Them’  in  Missouri” — “Believe  in 
Brick  Roads” — “Eighteen  Year  Old  Paving  Brick  in  Great 
Demand” — “Brick  Wins  on  Many  Points” — and  “Doubtful 
Economy.”  These  articles  are  timely  and  are  well  worth 
reading.  Together  with  this  matter  and  other  notes  are  ad¬ 
vertisements  showing  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.’s 
various  machines  and  supplies.  A  sample  copy  will  be  sent 
to  you  upon  request.  Write  to  the  American  Clay  Machinery 
Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


There  is  not  likely  to  ever  be  too  many  people  trained  to 
the  work  of  bricklaying,  for  the  needs  are  growing  faster  than 
the  skilled  workers  are  coming.  It  therefore  becomes  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  brick  manufacturers  to  encourage  schools  in 
bricklaying. 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson-Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  335.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE. 

125-h.p.  boiler,  100-h.p.  engine,  2  brick 
machines,  pulleys  and  shafting,  all  in 
good  condition.  Address, 

J.  P.  VOGAN, 

9  tf  dm.  Franklin,  Pa. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued 

pages  325  to  328. 


APPLIANCES  FOR  BURNING  FUEL  OIL. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  catalog  mailed  us  recently  by 
the  Tate,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  engineers  and  manufacturers.  It 
contains  much  valuable  information  for  all  manufacturers  in¬ 
terested  in  economical  burning  of  clay  wares.  The  following 
subjects  are  well  treated:  “Why  Oil  is  the  Most  Economical 
Fuel”;  “Economy  of  Oil  for  Steam  Production”;  “Some  Actual 
Results  With  Fuel  Oil”;  “Advantages  of  Oil  Fuel  for  Fur¬ 
naces”;  “Actual  Results  in  Furnace  Work”;  “Success  of  Oil 
Fuel  Depends  Upon  the  Burner  and  Pumping  Systems.”  A 
copy  will  be  sent  you  free  upon  request.  Write  the  Tate, 
Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Much  the  Best  Clayworking  Machinery. 


American  Clay  Mch.Co 
plant  Bucyrus 


American  Clay  Mch.  Cc 
plant  Willoughby 


AMERICAN  No  2* IS 


AMERICAN  No  291  PUG  .MILL 


AMERICAN  DISINTEGRATOR 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 


Here  are  a  few  representatives  of  the 
“Built  Right  Run  Right"  line  of  Claywork¬ 
ing  Machinery. 

Each  machine  is  the  result  of  years  of 
study  and  each  is  the  product  of  a  carefully 
equipped  modern  factory,  where  correct¬ 
ness  of  building  is  the  aim. 

No  line  contains  the  elements  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  built  in  quality  of  the  American 
line.  With  this  equipment  success  is  half 
won. 

With  suitable  material  and  the  proper 
machine  equipment  your  success  depends 
upon  market  and  management.  We  have 
had  fifty  years’  experience  in  building  clay¬ 
working  machinery  and  the  knowledge  of 
those  years  is  a  part  of  this  American  Clay 
Line. 

We  build  everything  you  need  and  so¬ 
licit  all  inquiries. 


AMERICAN  DRYER  CAR 


AUGER  MACHINE 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 


AMt  RICAN  No  S7  DRY  RAN 


AMR  RICAN  WASTE  HEAT  FAN 


We  Build  Every  Machine  and  Appliance  Needed  in  the  Clay  Trade. 
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“I’m  from  Missouri 

Is  surely  the  slogan  that  suits 

The  Stevenson  Company 

of  Wellsville,  Ohio 

For  next  to  making  a  sale  we  delight  in  “Showing 

o  o  o 

our  goods.  When  seen  in  operation  our  Machines 
almost  invariably  sell  themselves. 

It  Was  Seeing  “ Stevenson ” 

Machines  Work  That  Induced --- 

The  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  Akron,  Ohio — home  of  a  strong 
competitor — to  throw  out  about  40  Pans  and  7  Presses  at  heavy  loss 
and  install 

STEVENSON’S 

The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  another  great  Akron  Corporation,  to 
make  all  new  installations  in  their  various  works — 

STEVENSON’S 

The  Buckeye  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  still  another  large  Akron  concern — to 
choose  for  their  new  Works,  now  building,  6  Pans  and  1  Press — 

STEVENSON’S 

The  Kaul  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  big  concern  of  Toronto,  Ohio — home  of  an¬ 
other  competitor — to  equip  their  newest  and  best  Works  with 

STEVENSON’S 

The  Stratton  Bros. 

&  The  Nicholsons,  two  other  great  concerns  of  Toronto,  to  equip  with 

STEVENSON’S 

The  East  Ohio  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Irondale,  Ohio — big,  keen  and  wise 
—having  done  great  work  with  Plant  No.  1.  to  equip  No.  2 — just  built 
— with  same  machinery — 

STEVENSON’S 

P.  Bannon  Co.,  leading  concern  of  the  South — to  say:  “We  are  away 
behind  the  age,”  and  to  throw  out  two  rival  but  rapidly  fading  Presses 
and  install 

STEVENSON’S 

The  Standard  Clay  Products  Co. — great  people  of  Nova  Scotia — to  try 
our  Press  and  several  Pans  in  old  Works  and  immediately  to  construct 
and  equip  a  new  one  with 

STEVENSON’S 
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It  Was  Seeing  “Stevenson” 

Machines  Worfy  That  Induced — 

The  Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  big,  live  fellows  of  Swansea  and  Water- 
down,  Canada,  to  try  out  Presses  and  Pans  and  to  add  as  they  rapidly 
grew,  equipment  from 

STEVENSON’S 

Ontario  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Mimico,  new  and  aggressive,  to  want  and 
install  only 

STEVENSON’S 

The  Evans  Clay  Mfg.  Co. — a  big  factor  in  Uhrichsville’s  Clay  industry, 
Akron  district — to  install  5  Pans  and  beg  for  a  Press  that  couldn’t  be 
furnished  in  the  desired  time — of 

STEVENSON’S 

Meaford  Brick  Co.,  of  Meaford,  young,  but  great,  to  equip  throughout 
with 

STEVENSON’S 

Brandon  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  aggressive  young  plant  at  Milton, 
to  equip  with  two  Pans  of 

STEVENSON’S 

Boyd  Press  Brick  Syndicate,  another  live  Milton  Plant,  to  get  fine  re¬ 
sults  with 

STEVENSON’S 

*  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 

&  The  Hamilton  Press  Brick  Co.,  both  of  Hamilton,  Ont.,  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  up-to-date  because  the  equipment  is 

STEVENSON’S 

McLain  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. — home  of  another  or  two  of 
Stevenson’s  competitors — to  make  big  money  from  7  large  Plants,  be¬ 
cause  equipped  each  with  from  two  to  three  Pans  and  other  Machin¬ 
ery  of 

STEVENSON’S 

The  British  Columbia  Pottery  Co.,  of  Victoria, 

&  The  Kilgard  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Abbotsford,  B.  C.,  both  big  and  live 
concerns,  to  install  fine  equipments  of  Machinery  from 

STEVENSON’S 

Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Fallston,  Pa.,  to  become  the  most  perfectly 
equipped  Brick  Plant  in  the  world — and  worth  seeing — because  op¬ 
erating 

STEVENSON’S 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  big  and  successful  concerns  space  forbids 
to  mention — but  latest  is  the  Missourians  themselves — Evens  &  How¬ 
ard  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. — who  have  but  recently  “been 
shown,”  and  are  already  installing  a  train  load  of  machinery  from 

STEVENSON’S 

And  any  other  intelligent  mechanical  clayworker,  in  the  market  for 
machinery,  when  shown,  will  want  first  and  last 

STEVENSON’S 

The  Stevenson  Co.,W ellsville,Ohio 
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The  Denison  Fireproofing  Company  will  erect  a  hollow 
brick  plant  at  Estevan,  Saskatchewan. 

P.  O.  Duclos,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Duclos,  Minn.,  is 
investigating  the  clay  deposits  at  Salem,  Ore. 

L.  A.  Jenks  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  that  is  being  or¬ 
ganized  at  Oroville,  Cal.,  to  develop  clay  property  in  that 
vicinity. 

L.  J.  Smith  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  develop  kaolin 
mines  near  Leakey,  Tex.  They  are  now  constructing  rail¬ 
road  through  property. 

A.  R.  Mueller  has  purchased  the  Oates  &  Co.  tile  plant  at 
Storm  Center,  Iowa.  In  addition  to  the  plant,  the  purchase  in¬ 
cludes  sixty-five  acres  of  good  clay  land. 

The  Whitewater  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  of  Delevan,  Wis., 
has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  at  White- 
water,  and  work  on  same  will  begin  at  once. 

The  Ridgewood  Brick  Company  was  recently  organized  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  by  E.  L.  Titus,  of  New  York,  and  B.  L.  Abney, 
of  Columbia,  with  .  $75,000  capital  stock.  The  plant  is  to  be 
located  near  Columbia. 

Foster  &  Southwick,  have  been  incorporated  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  deal  in  clay  products  at  Bradford,  Pa.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  are  C.  L.  Foster,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  L.  I.  Foster  and 
Earnest  L.  Southwick,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  deal  has  just  been  completed  whereby  J.  E.  Bicknell 
comes  in  full  possession  of  the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Electric  Porce¬ 
lain  Works.  The  plant  will  be  modernized  throughout  and 
improvements  made  on  the  building  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
a  more  efficient  manner. 


he  believes  brick  are  sold  cheaper  than  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Forest  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Forest,  Ohio,  with  Asa  Conley  as  manager. 

Patrick  Lavelle  expects  to  enlarge  his  brick  plant  at  Bill¬ 
ings,  Mont.,  and  will  add  an  equipment  for  making  pressed 
brick. 

Jonah  Williams,  foreman  of  the  Barr  Clay  Company’s  plant 
at  Streator,  Ill.,  died  August  24,  after  having  been  in  ill  health 
for  many  months. 

The  plant  of  the  Lanius  Brick  Company,  at  Lanius,  Texas, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  some  months  ago,  will  be  rebuilt 
at  once,  on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 

The  New  Florence  Fire  Brick  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  New  Florence,  Mo.,  with  $30,000  capital  stock,  by 
S.  P.  Adams,  Howard  Ellis  and  W.  J.  Gilbert. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  added  a  de¬ 
partment  to  its  plant  at  Richmond,  Cal.,  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  red  flooring  tile,  which  is  being  used  in  the  Exposition 
buildings  at  San  Francisco. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Glass  Brick  Company, 
of  Huntington,  W.  Va.  The  principal  stockholder  is  Charles 

B.  Lawton,  and  the  head  office  of  the  company  will  be  in 
Huntington.  The  company  is  incorporated  for  $600,000. 

After  a  shut-down  of  almost  a  year,  during  which  time  the 
plant  of  the  Wabash  Clay  Co.  was  sold  at  a  receiver’s  sale 
for  something  like  $75,000,  the  new  owners,  Lemp  Bros.,  of 
St.  Louis,  have  begun  work  to  resume  operations  in  the  very 
near  future  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever. 

The  Attercliffe  Standard  Brick,  Block  and  Tile  Company, 
Ltd.,  Attercliffe  Station,  Ont.,  Canada,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  by  Warren  Stringer,  John  E. 
Moote,  Thomas  J.  Kenny  and  others,  to  manufacture  brick, 
building  blocks,  tile  and  other  clay  products. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina  has  issued  a  char¬ 
ter  for  the  Salisbury  Brick  Company,  authorized  capital  $25,- 
000,  with  $10,000  subscribed  by  C.  S.  Seams,  L.  R.  Atkinson 
and  others,  to  do  a  general  Prick  manufacturing  business.  This 
is  for  the  operation  and  enlargement  of  the  plant  now  running. 


The  X.  Y.  Z.  Tile  Company’s  plant,  Eldora,  Iowa,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  early  the  morning  of  September  3,  causing  a 
loss  of  $12,000,  which  is  partially  covered  by  insurance.  All 
of  the  buildings  were  completely  destroyed.  It  is  supposed 
the  fire  was  started  by  burning  grass  nearby. 

Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  have  sent  out  announcement  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  formerly  chief  engineer 
of  the  Roebling  Construction  Company,  as  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fiske  Company,  of  Boston  and  New  York.  The 
head  offices  of  the  Fiske  Company  are  in  the  Arena  Building, 
New  York  City. 

The  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  occupy 
its  new  factory  at  Wayne  &  Windrim  avenues,  within  a  half 
block  of  Wayne  Junction  Station,  Philadelphia,  about  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  The  building  is  two  stories  in  height,  of  the  most 
modern  construction,  for  facilitating  the  manufacturing  and 
calibration  of  scientific  instruments.  A  power  plant  will  be 
installed. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  flint  mill  in  the  world  will 
be  in  operation  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  a  short  time.  It  is  be¬ 
ing  constructed  by  Thomas  H.  Thropp,  and  will  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  750  tons  of  finished  product  a  week.  The  specialty 
of  the  mill  will  be  pure  white  spar,  which  is  said  to  excel  the 
prized  Norwegian  spar,  and  will  enable  the  Trenton  potteries 
to  produce  a  finer  grade  of  ware. 

C.  D.  Pollock,  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  had  charge  of 
the  paving  work  of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  as  well  as 
that  at  Havana,  Cuba,  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  announces  that 
he  has  now  opened  offices  in  the  Park  Row  Building,  New 
York  City,  as  consulting  engineer,  and  will  make  a  specialty 
of  pavements,  drainage  and  other  municipal  problems. 

H.  A.  Pyles,  manager  of  the  Whittier  Brick  Co.,  Whittier, 
Cal.,  writes  that  their  plant,  while  a  small  one  located  four¬ 
teen  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  recently  booked  an  order  for 
brick  for  the  big  Arcade  Depot,  which  is  being  erected  in 
that  city,  which  will  take  about  2,000,000  brick.  Mr.  Pyles 
has  had  charge  of  the  Whittier  plant  for  eight  years  and  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  plant  is  able  to  compete  for  such 
orders  with  the  larger  plants  of  that  vicinity,  where  he  says 


A  Galesburg  daily  paper  announces  that  the  Purington 
Paving  Brick  Company  made  a  record  run  early  in  August 
when  they  turned  out  616,000  brick  in  one  day.  W.  H.  Ter- 
williger,  secretary  of  the  company,  reports  that  the  plant  is 
running  full  time  with  orders  on  hand  to  keep  them  busy  for 
many  months  to  come.  Evidently,  there  is  no  war  scare  in 
Galesburg. 

A  severe  rainstorm  which  swept  over  Galesburg,  Ill.,  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  caused  a  loss  to  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  of  that  city  of  nearly  $10,000.  The  plant  was  flooded  so 
quickly  that  water  rushed  into  two  burning  kilns  causing  an 
explosion  which  blew  off  the  crowns  of  the  kilns,  utterly 
wrecking  all  the  brick.  The  dryer  was  also  flooded  ruining 
thousands  of  brick. 

Workmen  recently  started  tearing  down  the  old  plant  of 
the  Oakland  Press  Brick  Company,  east  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
and  in  sixty  days  the  Burton-Townsend  Company,  new  owners 
of  the  plant,  expect  to  have  it  in  operation.  It  will  be  known 
as  Burton-Townsend  plant  No.  3.  At  this  plant  will  be  man¬ 
ufactured  a  high-grade  pressed  brick,  fireproofing  and  radial 
chimney  stack  brick  and  the  plant  will  employ  more  men  than 
any  other  brick  plant  in  Zanesville,  it  is  said. 

The  Brickton  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  at  Brick- 
ton-,  N.  C.,  with  the  following  officers:  D.  S.  Pace,  president; 
C.  S.  Calvert,  vice-president;  J.  C.  Sherrill,  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  J.  L.  McDowell,  treasurer.  The  concern  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  J.  C.  Sherrill  Brick  Company.  The  new  con¬ 
cern  has  purchased  forty  acres  of  clay,  formerly  belonging  to 
Mr.  McDowell.  It  has  a  160-horsepower  boiler  plant  and  is 
equipped  for  manufacturing  25,000  brick  a  day  with  a  possible 
capacity  of  50,000. 

Frank  P.  Cleveland,  for  many  years  one  of  the  best-known 
real  estate  dealers  in  Chicago,  whose  name  is  a  familiar  one  to 
Clay-Worker  readers,  through  his  advertising  in  our  classified 
department,  has  sold  his  business  to  John  B.  Wright,  who  took 
charge  of  same  September  1.  Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  business 
man  who  always  views  things  through  optimistic  glasses  and 
is  very  well  satisfied  with  the  way  the  world  has  treated  him. 
He  writes  that  he  has  made  a  comfortable  fortune  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  retires  content  to  rest  on  his  laurels,  as  it  were,  and 
enjoy  the  fortune.  Mr.  Cleveland  observed  the  golden  rule  in 
(Coninued  on  page  322.) 
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Profits  From  Land  Always  Sure 


j  A  X  TFX  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.  Nature  makes  it  productive  and 
1— i/ilML/  settlement  adds  a  bit  more.  The  Mobile  Beach  and  Land 
Company  has  a  tract  of  more  than  7,000  acres  about  two  miles  from  the  Gulf 
Coast.  It  has  a  Gulf  breeze  summer  temperature  that  never  reaches  the  ex¬ 
treme  heat  of  the  middle  west  states.  Drought  or  frost  are  strangers,  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  Gulf  insuring  plenty  of  rain  and  breezes  that  temper  every  frost, 
when  frost  reaches  so  far  south.  These  are  facts  that  may  be  determined  upon 
inquiry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

THE  Mobile  Beach  &  Land  Company  property  is  to  be  divided  into  “acre 
tracts”  to  be  planted  to  tropical  fruits  that  are  now  successfully  grown  in 
the  climate,  as  follows: 


Pecan  trees  . 10 

Grapefruit  . 10 

Satsuma  Orange  . 30 

Figs  . 60 


EACH  tract  planted  as  above,  will  produce  an  average  of  $550  income 
per  year,  after  being  planted  and  developed.  Each  tract  can  now  be 
offered  for  $200.00,  terms  to  suit  purchaser.  The  company  agrees  to  develop 
the  tracts,  taking  the  revenue  therefrom  until  purchaser  takes  possession. 
The  company  reserves  the  right  to  raise  the  price  for  these  orchard  acres  at 
any  time. 

A  RAILROAD  runs  through  the  land  and  a  portion  of  the  fract  advan¬ 
tageously  located  for  shipping  purposes,  has  been  set  aside  for  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  commercial  section,  or  town  site.  It  is  part  of  the  plan  to  develop 
a  co-operative  fruit  growers  exchange  for  marketing  the  product  most  advan¬ 
tageously.  The  whole  scheme  of  development  fits  in  with  this  idea.  The  co¬ 
operative  fruit  growers  exchange  is  not  an  experiment.  The  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange  and  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  are  conspicuous  exam¬ 
ples.  The  fruit  growers  by  this  method  get  the  middleman’s  profit. 

HERE  IS  A  CHANCE  to  get  a  permanent  or  a 
winter  home  in  the  Sunny  South  away  from 
coal  bills  and  the  furnace  in  a  land  where  the  out¬ 
doors  always  beckons,  where  the  soil  provides  gener¬ 
ously  the  necessities  and  the  luxuries  of  life  in  a  de¬ 
gree  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  brains  you  mix 
with  industry.  This  is  to  be  an  ideal  community  in 
an  ideal  climate.  Write,  enclosing  stamp  and  we’ll 
tell  you  more  about  it. 


MOBILE  BEACH  &  LAND  COMPANY 

State  Life  Building 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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all  his  business  dealings  and  deserves  all  the  good  things  that 
Dame  Fortune  may  bestow  on  him. 

The  plant  of  the  Towle  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire  which  started  in  an  overheated  kiln, 
the  latter  part  of  August.  The  loss  is  placed  at  $10,000. 

The  Western  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  Helena,  Mont., 
plans  to  make  extensive  improvements  and  additions  to  its 
clay  manufacturing  plant. 

A  charter  was  recently  granted  the  Mohawk  Clay  Products 
Company  to  operate  a  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Perrys- 
ville,  Ohio.  Capital  stock,  $25,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Brazil  Clay  Company,  Brazil,  Ind.,  is  to 
be  enlarged.  It  is  expected  when  completed  the  plant  will 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  100,000  brick. 

George  Brandenburg,  for  a  number  of  years  owner  of  the 
Excelsior  Clay  Works  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  died  at  his  home  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  September  11.  A  wife  and  one  daughter  survive. 

The  Danville  Refractories  Company,  Danville,  Ill.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  refractory  brick,  plans  to  erect  a  plant  in  Tilton, 
Ill.  The  estimated  cost  is  $100,000.  C.  J.  Crawford,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  interested. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  head  of  the  contracting  firm  of  G.  A. 
Johnson  &  Son,  and  director  of  the  Advance  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
of  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  August  28.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  son. 

The  Heinisch  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  East  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $3,000  by  fire,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  kiln  sheds  recently.  The  main  plant  was  on  fire 
a  number  of  times,  but  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  fire 
department  finally  confined  the  loss  to  the  kiln  sheds. 

Isaac  Howland,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home  there  September  9.  Shortly  after 
the  war  he  engaged  in  the  brick  business  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
but  nine  years  ago  moved  to  Kingston,  where  he  was  operat¬ 
ing  a  brick  plant  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  wife  and  two 
daughters  survive. 

A  $75,000  fire  destroyed  the  property  of  the  Excelsior  Brick 
Company  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  August  23.  The  firm  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Everett  Fowler,  L.  H.  Washburn  and  the  heirs  of  the 
estate  of  Gen.  Ira  M.  Hedges.  The  fire  started  in  a  building 
occupied  by  colored  laborers  and  spread  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  was  some  hours  before  the  flames  could  be  checked. 
Many  firemen  were  severely  burned  and  several  were  over¬ 
come  by  the  heat. 

The  Seneca  (Kansas)  Shale  Brick  plant  has  been  sold  to 
George  W.  Williams,  George  Shaul,  L.  B.  Keith,  E.  S.  Cohen 
and  K.  W.  Klose,  all  of  Seneca.  It  was  sold  for  $10,750.  Over 
a  year  ago  the  plant  became  involved  in  financial  difficulties 
and  was  compelled  to  close  down.  Later  it  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  The  new  owners  expect  to  open  up  the 
plant  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  will  likely  be  the  first  of  the 
year  before  the  necessary  improvements  are  made  and  the 
plant  ready  for  business. 

S.  B.  Dobbs,  Philadelphia  brick  manufacturer  and  dealer, 
booked  an  order  for  a  million  and  a  half  rough  texture  face 
brick  for  the  three-million-dollar  Hotel  Traymore,  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  which,  it  is 
said,  when  completed  will  be  the  finest  hotel  in  the  state.  In 
addition  to  this  Mr.  Dobbs  has  just  closed  orders  for  800,000 
brick  for  the  three-million-dollar  Hotel  Traymore,  now  in 
Arch  streets,  Philadelphia;  700,000  for  the  Philadelphia  Elec¬ 
tric  Company’s  power  house,  Twenty-sixth  and  Christian 
streets,  Philadelphia,  and  300,000  for  the  Girard  estate — be¬ 
sides  several  other  small  orders.  He  reports  business  excep¬ 
tionally  good  and  prospects  for  work  in  this  section  very 
encouraging. 

Another  branch  to  a  varied  industry  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
has  been  added,  according  to  an  announcement  of  the  North 
Birmingham  Fire  Brick  and  Roofing  Company.  R.  L.  Game- 
well,  secretary  of  the  company,  says  that  his  concern  will 
begin  the  manufacture  of  clay  tile  for  silos  for  the  market 
immediately.  This  will  be  the  first  concern  south  of  the  Ohio 
river,  it  is  understood,  that  will  manufacture  silos  of  clay 
tile.  In  the  middle  and  southwest  the  manufacture  of  silos  is 
quite  an  industry  and  farmers  and  dairymen  use  them  ex¬ 
tensively.  “The  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  just 
beginning  to  realize  the  worth  of  a  silo,”  said  Mr.  Gamewell 
yesterday.  “As  a  place  for  storing  green  food  for  cattle  there 
is  nothing  that  can  excel  the  silo  manufactured  from  clay 
tile,  and  I  believe  our  product  will  find  a  ready  market.  There 


are  more  silos  in  use  in  Jefferson  county  today  than  were 
used  throughout  the  state  five  years  ago.” 

The  Webster  Brick  Company  is  making  preparation  to  re¬ 
build  their  plant  at  South  Webster,  Ohio,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  several  months  ago. 

The  plant  of  the  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Cloverdale, 
British  Columbia,  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $30,000. 

The  Pioneer  Fire  Clay  Company,  Ltd.,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,- 
000,  to  manufacture  brick,  terra  cotta,  etc.  It  will  erect  a 
factory  at  once. 

Caught  under  a  fall  of  clay  in  mine  of  Henry  Singhaus, 
brick  manufacturers  of  New  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Hugo  Heiner, 
was  badly  injured.  He  owes  his  life  to  his  fellow  workmen 
who  dug  him  out. 

George  Prout  has  purchased  an  interest  in  the  plant  of  the 
Vesper  Brick  and  Tile  Company  at  Vesper,  Wis.  The  officers 
of  the  company,  which  has  recently  been  incorporated,  are: 
P.  E.  Murgatroyd,  president;  George  Prout,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  Rolland  Murgatroyd,  manager. 

The  Tipton  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Tile  Works  has  had  a  very 
busy  season  and  has  orders  on  the  books  which  will  keep  the 
plant  operating  to  full  capacity  until  snow  flies.  There  has 
been  a  good  demand  for  tile  all  summer,  and  recent  heavy 
brick  orders  have  caused  a  change  to  brickmaking. 

The  Indiana  Brick  Company,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  had  a 
very  busy  season  and  from  present  indications  there  will  be 
no  let  up  of  orders.  Large  consignments  of  brick  are  being 
shipped  to  the  new  Miami  University  at  Miami,  Ohio,  in  addi¬ 
tions  to  daily  shipments  to  nearby  Indiana  towns. 

The  Bay  State  Brick  Company,  of  Indian  Orchard,  Mass., 
with  principal  office  at  Springfield,  has  been  incorporated, 
with  G.  Clarence  Fuller,  president;  W.  F.  Saul,  vice-president, 
and  John  V.  Shea,  secretary.  All  the  officers  are  residents  of 
Springfield.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  given  as 
$30,000. 

The  plant  of  the  Columbia  Tile  Company,  Grafton,  W.  Va., 
which  was  shut  down  the  middle  of  August  on  account  of  a 
disagreement  over  the  system  of  payment,  resumed  activities 
September  1.  Non-union  labor  is  being  used  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  expects  to  run  an  open  shop  in  the  future.  The  union 
men  have  raised  no  opposition  to  the  operation  of  the  plant 
with  non-union  labor. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Mutual 
Press  Brick  Company,  of  Clayton,  Mo.,  by  Frank  Frommeyer, 
Charles  J.  Zimmerman  and  Charles  W.  Shafer.  Mr.  From¬ 
meyer  is  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Superior 
Press  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  will  probably  have 
charge  of  the  erection  of  the  plant  of  the  new  company,  which 
is  to  be  erected  at  Shrewsbury,  a  small  town  on  the  Memphis 
branch  of  the  Frisco  railroad.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity 
at  the  outset  of  25,000  high-grade  building  and  fire  brick. 

At  about  midnight  Saturday  a  destructive  fire  occurred  at 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  causing  heavy  damages  to  the  property 
of  the  Excelsior  Brick  Company,  which  is  situated  along  the 
river  front.  The  fire,  which  is  believed  to  have  started  in  a 
barn  on  the  premises,  spread  rapidly,  destroying  that  building 
and  communicating  with  five  dwelling  houses  which  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  laborers  on  the  brickyards.  All  five  houses  and  an 
engine  house  on  the  place  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  barn, 
causing  heavy  damage. 


A  man's  mail  will  reach  him  where  no  mortal  can. 


Mailing  Lists  Guaranteed 

covering  all  classes  of  business,  professions,  trades  or 
individuals.  Send  for  our  complete  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  national  count  on  7,000  classifications. 

Ross-Gould  493  n.  9th  st.  St.  Louis 
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Selling  Agents 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 


THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Dayton  Ohio 


U.  S.  A. 


The  Elwood  Dry  Press 


A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


The  Only  Modern  Method  of  Drying  Economically. 

We  Guarantee  Successful  Results. 

r  *  . 


Read  our  advertisements  on  pages  249  and  337. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HILE  THE  EUROPEAN  war  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  uncertainty  checked  building  opera¬ 
tions  in  San  Francisco  and  the  other  coast 
cities  during  the  earlier  part  of  August,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  revival  during  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  just  now  there  is  near¬ 
ly  as  much  activity  as  usual  at  this  season.  Frame 
construction  has  suffered  most  from  the  war  feeling,  financial 
arrangements  for  the  larger  work  for  fall  having  been  prettj 
well  concluded  before  the  war  set  in.  While  the  demand  for 
brick  for  future  work  is  a  little  slack,  there  is  a  lot  of  de¬ 
livery  going  on  on  old  contracts;  and  it  is  said  that  all  of  the 
brick  contractors  are  busy,  with  help  shorter  than  for  a  long 
time.  Some  of  the  brickyards  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  sec¬ 
tion  are  making  more  than  they  are  selling;  and,  unless  there 
is  a  notable  change,  there  will  be  considerable  accumulations 
before  the  season  is  over. 

The  value  of  the  building  permits  issued  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  month  of  August  reached  a  total  of  $1,415,271,  as 
compared  with  $1,613,881  for  the  same  month  last  year;  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  valuation  was  $1,287,498,  as  compared  with 
$3,501,593  for  the  same  month  last  year;  in  Portland,  $390,- 
915,  as  compared  with  $1,233,380;  and  in  Seattle,  $1,565,525, 
as  compared  with  $582,425  for  August,  1913.  In  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  coast  there  was  generally  a  dropping  off  during 
August,  due  to  the  same  causes  that  influenced  the  larger 
places.  The  general  resumption  of  shipping  and  the  high 
prices  now  being  paid  for  grain  and  other  farm  produce  are 
expected  to  effect  the  situation  beneficially  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year. 

Manager  W.  W.  Dennis,  of  the  McNear  Brick  Agency,  of 
San  Francisco,  is  in  an  optimistic  mood  just  now.  He  re¬ 
ports  that  his  house  is  very  busy,  the  demand  having  opened 
up  fine.  During  August  he  made  deliveries  of  over  2,000,000; 
and  he  is  now  inclined  to  think  that  the  McNear  Brick  Agency 
will  finish  the  year  without  any  surplus  whatever.  Mr. 
Dennis  estimates  that  over  7,000,000  brick  were  laid  in  San 
Francisco  during  August.  The  rush,  in  spite  of  some  adverse 
conditions,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  desire  of  prospective  build¬ 
ers  to  get  the  work  done  before  the  opening  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  next  February.  The  price  of  common  brick 
is  being  well  held  at  the  old  price,  $6.50. 

The  Brick  Builders’  Bureau  of  San  Francisco  is  continuing 
the  good  work  in  favor  of  brick  for  building.  Brick  men  con¬ 
sider  that  concrete  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  competitor 
of  brick  right  along.  To  a  certain  extent  brick  is  even  com¬ 
ing  back  for  basement  work. 

The  demand  for  fire  brick  from  the  railroad  companies 
and  from  oil  companies  is  on  the  increase  in  California.  The 
lone  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  San  Francisco  and  lone,  Cal., 
reports  that  its  output  is  now  being  taken  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced. 

The  death  of  Victor  Lazara  Fortin  at  his  home  at  594 
Nineteenth  street,  Oakland,  Cal.,  on  August  14,  marked  the 


passing  of  one  of  the  pioneer  brick  men  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  district.  Mr.  Fortin  was  born  in  Quebec,  Canada,  seventy 
years  ago,  but  had  been  a  resident  of  California  since  the 
early  sixties.  He  came  to  the  coast  in  company  with  the 
Remillard  brothers,  later  the  founders  of  the  Remillard  Brick 
Company,  and  was  for  some  years  connected  with  Remillards. 
Mr.  Fortin  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One 
son,  Octave,  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Fortin  in  the  brick¬ 
making  firm  of  V.  L.  Fortin  &  Co. 

There  have  recently  been  a  number  of  developments  in  the 
tile  business  in  San  Francisco.  The  California  Tile  Construct¬ 
ing  Company  was  incorporated  here  about  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust  by  J.  Clark,  G.  McElhinney  and  C.  Erickson.  The  new 
company  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

The  Bauxite  Clay  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  to  take  over  and  develop  extensive  deposits 
of  clay,  Fuller’s  earth,  kaolin  and  gypsum  in  Kern  county, 
California.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $50,000,  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  being  George  Flournoy,  E.  P.  Davis,  H.  J. 
Seacker,  William  Harmon  and  A.  J.  Foust,  all  of  Bakersfield. 
These  people  are  said  to  control  deposits  covering  about  two 
and  one-half  sections  of  land.  The  only  working  heretofore 
done  on  the  property  has  been  the  taking  out  of  a  small 
quantity  of  gypsum. 

The  Denison  Block  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  by  D.  A.  Cannon  and  others  of  that  city  to 
take  over  the  manufacture  of  the  Denison  interlocking  blocks 
in  Sacramento.-  The  new  company  will  control  the  output  of 
the  Sacramento  Clay  Products  Company,  with  works  in  North 
Sacramento.  The  company  will  supply  40,000  interlocking 
blocks  for  the  new  Forum  Building  at  Sacramento.  Deliv¬ 
eries  for  the  new  high  school  building  at  Ceres,  Cal.,  have 
been  completed. 

The  Versteeg-Gor  Brick  Company,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
filed  with  the  Oregon  Secretary  of  State  supplementary  arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation,  changing  the  name  of  the  company  to 
the  Versteeg  Brick  Company.  Jerry  E.  Bronough  is  secretary 
of  the  company. 

The  Far  West  Clay  Construction  Company,  with  offices  in 
the  Tacoma  Building,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  reports  a  number  of 
good  tile  orders  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The  company 
will  supply  tile  for  the  new  Seattle  Waterway  Warehouse  at 
Lake  View,  Wash.,  and  for  the  veneer  plant  of  the  Wheeler- 
Osgood  Company  at  Tacoma. 

Robert  Pichot  &  Co.,  manufacturers’  agents  and  dealers  in 
building  materials  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  have  opened  head¬ 
quarters  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  from  which  they  will  cover  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Superior  Brick  and  Tile  Company  of  Tulatin,  Wash., 
has  closed  out  its  business  at  that  place. 

The  plant  of  the  Cloverdale  Brick  and  Tile  Company  of 
Cloverdaye,  B.  C.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  ownership  and  policy  of  the  Wade 
Encaustic  Tile  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  the  company 
has  petitioned  to  have  the  name  of  the  company  changed  to 
the  West  Coast  Tile  Company.  SUNSET. 

San  Francisco,  September  5. 


The  Boss  Ten-Hour  Unit-Control  Exhaust  Steam  Dryer. 


Hr.  Brickmaker: 

Your  brick  can  be  dri^d  in  TEN  HOURS, 
without  cracking  or  checking,  at  NO  EX¬ 
PENSE  FOR  FUEE. 

Air  and  sunshine  won’t  do  it,  nor  will  any 
artificial  dryer  do  it  except  the  BOSS  TEN- 
HOUR  UNIT-CONTROU  DRYER. 

NO  CLAY  TOO  TENDER. 

Ask  us  to  show  you  how  we  do  it. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 

Elkhart,  Indiana 
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COMPARING  coal  used  per  day  in  an  engine 
with  kilowatt  hours  per  day  for  electric  mo¬ 
tors  there  is  a  saving  in  favor  of  the  engine  drive,  but 
Add  to  the  cost  of  the  coal  your  fireman’s  wages. 
More  rapid  depreciation  of  engine  and  boilers  as 
compared  with  electric  motors. 

The  additional  interest  on  the  cost  of  engines, 
boilers  and  line  shafts  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
same. 


Now  which  is  the  cheaper?  Motors,  of  course. 

Westinghouse  motor  drive  is  easily  installed. 

It  is  designed  so  that  an  ordinary  brick  plant 
workman  can  operate  it. 

It  eliminates  power  losses  due  to  numerous  line 
shafts  and  belts. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  ob¬ 
tained  from  Westinghouse  Electric  motor  drive. 

Write  to  our  nearest  office  for  full  information. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sales  Offices  in  45  American  Cities. 


Plant  Poiver  Cost? 


What  Does  Your  Brick 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

Traverse  City  Brick  Co.’s  plant,  90 
acres  of  land,  lots  of  good  clay  and 
equipment  in  running  order.  Best  loca¬ 
tion.  Address, 

F.  VOTRUBA, 

9  1  cm  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  steam  shovel;  one  drag-line  out¬ 
fit;  one  5-inch  steam  pump;  one  crush¬ 
er;  one  Bonnot  Brick  Machine  and  Cut¬ 
ter;  one  Chambers  Brick  Machine;  one 
Bonnot  Repress;  one  pug  mill.  Address 
9  3d  Box  133,  Danville,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  and  tile  plant  in  Sparta,  Mich. 
Owing  to  decease  of  owner  this  plant 
must  go.  Capacity  25,000.  Lots  of  clay. 
Terms  reasonable,  coal  business  in  con¬ 
nection.  Good  schools  and  churches. 
Fine  location.  Address, 

SPARTA  CLAY  WORKS, 

8  2  cm  Sparta,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  tract  of  land  with  some  improve¬ 
ments  consisting  of  a  vein  of  good  flint 
fire  clay  and  plenty  of  good  plastic  clay 
for  making  high  grade  fire  brick,  sewer 
pipe,  fire  proofing  or  street  brick,  either 
from  shale  or  plastic  clay,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  products.  Full  details 
on  application.  This  land  is  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  good  market.  Address, 
BOX  9— PENN., 

9  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  busi¬ 
ness,  I  offer  for  sale  my  plant  located 
in  a  splendid  Southern  town.  Plant 
consists  of  50  acres  of  land  facing 
Southern  railway.  Capacity  nearly  40,- 
000.  Good  market  for  all  we  make; 
nearest  plant  75  miles.  We  have  a 
splendid  equipment  and  have  an  open- 
air  drying  capacity  of  250,000.  Four 
open-top  kilns.  Will  sell  for  $15,000. 
Land  alone  worth  $100.00  per  acre,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  plant.  For  full  particulars, 
Address,  BOX  7— C.  B.  C. 

7  3  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Tile  plant,  two  kilns.  Small  grain  ele¬ 
vator  in  connection.  Also  good  coal 
business. 

TROY  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

9  2  cm  Troy,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Steam  rack  brick  dryer  compLete, 
with  cable  system,  daily  capacity  33-M 
brick;  40,000  feet  of  1-inch  pipe;  5,500 
steel  pallets;  soft  mud  brick  machine; 
clay  disintegrator;  mold  sander;  double 
roll  crusher,  sand  dryer  and  sand  screen. 
All  in  good  condition  and  will  be  sold 
cheap.  For  further  particulars  address, 

F.  H.  EGGERS, 

11  tf  dm  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Stevenson  8  ft.  Wet  Pan,  only 
used  one  month;  one  Cement  Concrete 
Mixer,  gasoline  engine  driven.  Cement 
Machinery  Co.,  makers,  Plain  City, 
Ohio;  just  the  thing  for  building  side¬ 
walks;  one  No.  3  Williams  Coal  Pul¬ 
verizer;  four  Atlas  Steam  Boilers,  100 
H.  P.  each,  insured  100  lbs.  all  good 
order,  prices  very  reasonable. 

THE  COLUMBUS  IRON  &  STEEL  CO., 
9  4  cm  Columbus,  O. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

JOHN  B.  WRIGHT, 
Successor  to  Frank  P.  Cleveland, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  well-equipped  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  claysilo  block,  hollow  block, 
drain  tile  and  red  brick.  No  other  plant 
within  100  miles.  Located  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Terms  reasonable.  Address, 

BOX  7— WISCONSIN. 

7  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE 

AT  ONE-HALF  ACTUAL  PRICE. 

An  excellent  piece  of  property  con¬ 
sisting  of  nearly  one  thousand  acres  of 
valuable  fire  clay,  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  manufacture  of  face  and 
fire  brick,  buildings,  railroad  facilities, 
etc.  A  very  desirable  proposition,  and 
to  any  interested  person  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  will  be  sent  on  request.  Ad¬ 
dress,  FACE  BRICK, 

8  1  d  Care  Clayworker. 


FOR  SALE. 

We  are  replacing  a  No.  24  Freese 
Rotary  Cutter  with  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
Cutter  to  make  wire-cut  lug  brick.  The 
Freese  cutter  has  only  been  in  use  a 
few  years  and  is  in  first  class  condition. 
Can  be  seen  at  our  plant  at  Malvern, 
Ohio.  We  will  send  blue  print  of  cutter 
on  request.  This  is  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  one  of  the  best  cutters  on 
the  market  cheap. 

THE  DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO., 

1307  Swetland  Bldg., 

8  3d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Ludo- 
wici-Celadon  Company,  located  at  Ludo- 
wici  (Liberty  County),  Georgia,  com¬ 
prising  approximately  1,900  acres,  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  town  of  Ludowici,  together 
with  certain  manufacturing,  buildings 
three  80  H.  P.  boilers,  one  150  H.  P.  Cor¬ 
liss  engine,  one  50  H.  P.  Ball  automatic 
engine,  one  25  H.  P.  saw  mill  engine,  one 
9-ft.  dry-pan,  three  pug  mills,  two  dwell¬ 
ing  houses,  club  house,  twenty-five  negro 
cabins,  farm  buildings,  etc. 

Write  for  particulars, 

LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO., 

1106  Monroe  Bldg., 

8  3  cm  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Machinist  engineer.  References  re¬ 
quired.  State  salary  wanted.  Address, 
A.  G.  KAHN  BRICK  CO., 

9  1c  Selma,  Ala. 


BRICK  OR  TILE  PLANT  WANTED. 
Am  a  cash  buyer  and  want  a  good  bar¬ 
gain.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address, 

BOX  8— PLANT, 

8  6  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Two  first-class  sewer  pipe  branch 
makers  at  once.  Good  wages  and  steady 
work  to  right  men.  Address, 

BOX  8— SEWER  PIPE, 

8  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Superintendent  for  hollow  tile  plant. 
We  have  the  clay  plant,  shipping  facili¬ 
ties  and  always  more  orders  than  we 
can  handle.  Need  a  superintendent  with 
enough  capital  to  take  charge  of  manu¬ 
facturing  end.  Will  make  a  great  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  to  the  right  man. 

Address,  BOX  7— HOLLOW  TILE. 

7  3d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Classified  A  dVertisements  —  Continued. 


WANTED. 

Two  steel  plate  fans,  150  inch  to  200 
inch.  One  10  inch  by  12  inch,  Ames 
engine. 

RICHMOND  BRICK  CO., 

9  1  d  Green  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent  by  a  practical  man.  At  present  en¬ 
gaged,  but  is  desirous  of  making  a 
change.  Can  make  common  brick,  stiff 
mud  or  dry  press  face  brick,  fire  brick 
and  shapes,  hollow  building  block  and 
sewer  pipe.  Am  also  proficient  at  in¬ 
stallation  of  plants.  Address, 

BOX  8  PRACTICAL. 

8  1  d  Care  Clayworker. 


WANTED. 

A  practical  brickmaker  to  take  charge 
of  and  invest  from  six  to  eight  thousand 
dollars  in  a  going  brick  concern,  with 
an  almost  limitless  quantity  of  superior 
clay.  Semi-continuous  Haigh  kiln,  Mon¬ 
arch  brick  machine  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  Market  good  and  prices  liberal. 
Object  of  advertisement,  to  find  right 
man  and  give  him  interest  in  results. 
Capital  will  be  put  in  extension  of  plant. 

MIRA  BRICK  CO.,  LTD. 

Per  A.  W.  McLennan,  Sec. 

7  3d  Sydney,  N.  S. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

By  a  German  kiln  builder.  Competent 
to  handle  every  detail.  Experienced  in 
chimney  and  furnace  work.  Address 
EUGENE  WUERZ, 

1110  Bedford  Ave., 

9  3  dm  Pittsburgh,  Pa.~ 


WANTED. 

Right  man  to  buy  half  interest  in 
established  brick  works,  working  about 
the  finest  clay  extant  (brick,  roofing 
tile  and  clay  wares).  Must  understand 
kilns  and  burning.  Business  ideally  lo¬ 
cated,  on  paying  basis  and  capable  of 
marvelous  development.  Fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  party.  Address, 

BOX  8— RADFORD, 

8  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Bookkeeper  capable  of  looking  after 
one  or  two  assistants.  Preference  given 
one  having  knowledge  of  building  ma¬ 
terial  and  coal.  Location,  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Will  invite  answers  from  parties 
having  experience  in  position  of  auditor 
or  credit  man  and  supervise  the  book¬ 
keepers.  Old  firm  handling  both  lines. 

Address,  BOX  9 — A.  B.  M., 

9  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Elevator 

Buckets 

We  carry  in  stock  at  all  times  a 
large  supply  of  Elevator  Buckets, 
including  Caldwell,  Avery,  Salem, 
Regular  Riveted  and  various  styles 
of  Malleable  Iron. 

All  sizes  and  gauges  for  handling 
different  materials. 

Special  Buckets  made  to  order. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  jg. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

1 7th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK:  Fulton  Bldg. 

Hudson  Terminal,  50  Church  St. 

J 


Pamphlets  Suitable  for  Distribu* 
tion  by  Paving  BricK 
Manufacturers 

VITRIFIED  BRICK  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  FOR  SURFACING  PUB¬ 
LIC  HIGHWAYS,  by  Herbert  S.  Casson. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT,  by  W.  T.  Blackburn. 

IDEAL  ROADWAYS,  by  T.  A.  Randall. 

TRUTH  IN  NEW  JERSEY  CEMENT  ROAD  WORK. 

STANDARD  RATTLER  TESTS  FOR  PAVING  BRICK. 

FACTS  ABOUT  ASPHALT  PAVEMENTS. 

Specimen  copy  of  any  one  of  these  pamphlets  sent  on  request. 
Price  in  lots  of  100,  $2.00.  Will  quote  you  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE,  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO,  AND  HOW  TO  TILE 
DRAIN,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley,  In  lots  of  100,  price  $2.50.  Will  quote 
prices  on  larger  quantities. 

LIFE  OF  PORTLAND  CEMENT,  by  G.  G.  &  A.  J.  Wheat.  In  lots  of 
100,  price  $2.00.  Prices  on  larger  quantities  quoted  on  application. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy  ••• 

Second-hand  ClayworK* 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

if... 

You  Want 
a  Man 


for  any  position  or  a  posi» 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworRing 
Trades  use  the 


For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of ... 

The • .  • 

Clay=W  orKer, 


RATES 


r  all  transient  advertisements,  SttCb 
“For Sale.”  "Wanted."  etc.,  the  «**%• 
25  cent*  a  line  per  insertion.  Ave*. 
•  ,(  seven  word*  to  line.  Head  liM 
anti  as  two  lines. 
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FOR  SALE 


Fine  Fire  Brick  Property  and  Plant 

at  Half  Price. 


Opportunity  knocks  at  every  man’s  door  once.  If  you 
want  to  own  a  fine  Fire  Brick  Plant  making  high  grade 
fire  brick  and  flashed  face  brick,  here  is  your  opportunity. 

I'or  reasons  gocd  and  sufficient  when  all  the  facts  are  known, 
this  fine  property  is  offered  at  less  than  half  its  real  present  value, 
and  it  will  greatly  increase  in  value  as  the  property  is  further  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  property  embraces  900  acres  of  fire  clay,  with  necessary 
equipment  for  mining  same.  It  has  many  desirable  features,  in¬ 
cluding  a  30-inch  vein  of  coal  of  good  quality,  and  good  railroad 
facilities,  one  line  running  through  the  center  of  the  tract. 

The  clay  plant  consists  of  a  three-story  factory  and  an  equip¬ 
ment  of  machinery  for  making  fire  brick  and  face  brick  which  will 
be  described  in  detail  to  anyone  who  is  interested.  There  is  also 
on  the  premises  a  two-room  office  building  and  a  boarding  house 
with  accommodations  for  twenty  men. 

An  analysis  of  the  fire  clay  shows  that  it  is  equal  to  the  famous 
St.  Louis  Cheltenham  fire  clay. 

I  he  title  is  clear  and  it  is  in  every  way  a  most  desirable  propo¬ 
sition.  For  analysis  of  clay  and  other  particulars,  address 

OPPORTUNITY, 

Care  I  he  Clay-Worker. 


cl>  7i  wo  ^  ^ 
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WANTED— AT  ONCE. 

A  capable  brick  salesman,  one  who 
can  sell  fire  brick,  face  brick  and  build¬ 
ing  block.  Must  give  references  and 
state  salary  wanted.  Address 

BOX  9— ILLINOIS, 

9  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  Superintendent  or  Man¬ 
ager  of  a  face  brick  plant  or  stiff  mud 
plant  or  both  plants  in  one.  No  propo¬ 
sition  too  large  to  handle.  My  past 
records  will  prove  me  as  a  reliable  and 
successful  man  of  twenty-two  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  38  and  married.  With 
well  established  firm  might  be  interest¬ 
ed  with  the  company  in  a  small  way. 

BOX  9— GEORGE, 

9  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  of  brick  plant. 
Any  size,  anywhere  in  the  South.  Thir¬ 
ty  years  experience  in  the  brick  and 
tile  business  in  Virginia  and  Florida. 
Best  of  references.  Address, 

A.  H.  KIMPTON, 

20  West  Church  St., 

9  1  cm  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

By  a  technical  and  practical  clay- 
worker  of  extensive  experience.  Ex¬ 
pert  burner.  Can  solve  any  problems 
and  quickly  remedy  any  trouble.  Fire 
clay  or  building  clay  goods,  either  plain 
or  enameled  or  salt  glazed.  Any  offer 
appreciated  with  a  view  of  advance¬ 
ment.  Address, 

BOX  9— P.  C., 

9  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


SITES  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

At  many  points  along  the  Southern  Railway  System  are  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  openings  for  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  other 
clayworking  plants. 

The  South  has  numerous  deposits  of  the  finest  grades  of 
kaolins,  shales  and  other  clayworking  materials. 

Coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Labor  is  ample  at  a  very  reasonable  wage  scale. 

Transportation  of  the  highest  efficiency  is  furnished  by  both 
rail  and  water. 

Climatic  conditions  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  section  of 
the  country. 

Send  for  the  fully  illustrated  booklet  “Clays  of  the  South”  and 
“Mineral  Resources  in  the  Southern  Railway  Territory.” 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington.  D.  C. 


Special  Arrangement  for  “MONTHLY”  Readers. 

No  Reason  to  Worry 


About  that  Accident  or  Illness 

Which  Might  Happen— If  You  Hold  One  of  These  POLICIES. 


FORM  “S-76” 
Special 

Hccident  &  Sickness 

$4.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $1,500.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 
hands  or  feet. . 

Loss  of  one  hand 
or  one  foot. . . . 

Loss  of  one  eye 

$10.00  Weekly 
Benefit. 

$10.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene 
fit. 

$25.00  Emergency  Relief. 


1,500.00 

375.00 

150.00 

Accident 


FORM  “S-75” 
Special 

Hccident  &  Sickness 

$6.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $2,500.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 
hands  or  feet.  . 

Loss  of  one  hand 
or  one  foot. . . . 

Loss  of  one  eye 

$15.00  Weekly 
Benefit. 

$15.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$50.00  Emergency  Relief 


1,250.00 

750.00 

250.00 

Accident 


FORM  “S-74” 
Special 

Hccident  &  Sickness 

$10.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $5,000.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 
hands  or  feet. . 

Loss  of  one  hand 
or  one  foot. . . . 

Loss  of  one  eye.. 

$25.00  Weekly 
Benefit. 

$25.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$100.00  Emergency  Relief. 


2,500.00 

1,250.00 

500.00 

Accident 


Send  for  application  blank  at  once  to 

INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  MANTEL,  TILE  &  GRATE  MONTHLY 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

By  a  thoroughly  experienced  face, 
paving  and  building  brick  man  as  su¬ 
perintendent  or  manager.  Location  im¬ 
material.  High  references.  Address, 
BOX  9— J.  I.  M., 

9  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


TABLETS  OF  RECORD  IN  BRONZE 
for  exterior  and  interor  of 
BUILDINGS 

Designed  and  executed  to  Clients  own 
instruction  and  to  Limit  of  Expense 
Designated. 

Illustrated  Data  ancbPhotographs  on  request. 

J.  &  R.  LAMB 
STUDIOS  23-25-27  Sixth  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


Open  back— drop  in  pack- 
close  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 

The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras— and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  $1.50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid  to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORTANT— In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Department  of 
CJayworRing  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

lew  Jersey  Slate  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modem  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clayworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided :  the  regular  course  of  four 
years  ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed 
for  the  young  man  who  has  had  practical 
experience  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.  D. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  II v«-lnch  Pots; 
4,000  tour-inch  “  a, 000  savsn-lnch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Aye. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  mortar  Cement  arm  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


New  Books  Which  Are  Being  Offered 

To  the  Trade: 

HOLLOW  TILE  HOUSE,  by  Fred'k  Squires,  Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 

CEMENT,  CONCRETE  &  BRICK,  by  A.  B.  Searle, 

Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

SOLD  BY 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  (inc.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PHILLIPS  <S  McLaren  CO. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(CO  A  A  SHE  CL  A  Y  •  WORKER  nn 

V/  ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE)  «P&rf.VFVF 


Books  of  Interest  to  the  ClayworKer 

REFRACTORIES  &  FURNACES,  by  F.  T.  Harvard,  E.  M.  Price  $4. 

Gives  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  properties,  prepa¬ 
ration  and  application  of  materials  used  in  the  construction  and  ope¬ 
ration  of  furnaces. 

CERAMIC  GLAZES,  price  $10.00. 

The  book  is  remarkable  for  its  systematic  thoroughness,  no  more 
finely  arranged  charts  of  glazes  in  the  way  of  careful  gradations, 
coupled  with  extensive  variations,  could  well  be  imagined. 

Sold  by 

T.  A.  RANDALL  d  CO.  (Inc.).  Indianapolis. 


DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 


S"  CONDENSERS 


best  quality  manganese,  carefully  and  uniformly  pre¬ 
pared  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICKS. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean  Bros.™? 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  THE  PUMP  TP  VST 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

“AJAX” 

Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 

837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 


'Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


TAB  PaikGr-Russeii  mining  i  piailacturtog  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  CRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks.  . 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete, includingiron  work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Eighteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the 
Shawmut  Vlrtified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shaw- 
mut,  Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  your¬ 
self.  Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kiln  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brlckmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  Information.  "Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00:  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,"  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  In 
a  plain,  practical  way.  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
dayg^'  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  "The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,"  $2.00;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  "Clays;"  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States.  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANDALL  A  CO.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  cS  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Addrea. 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.  $5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

USES . Henrlch  Rles  5.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. . . .Alfred  Crossley  2.0C 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM  . 

. Frank  B.  Gilbreath  3.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE  . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE  . 

. J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  .23 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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PYROMETERS 

A  Brown  Pyrometer  on 
your  kilns  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  months  in  the  saving 
in  fuel  alone,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  better  ware  produced. 

Send  for  56  page  Catalog  No.  17 

BROWN  INSTRUMENT  GO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See  our 
money-saving  club  offers  on  page  343, 

Our  Prioe 

CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00^1 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

McClure’s .  1.50  I 

Current  Literature .  3.00  >-  $6.50 

Metropolitan  .  1.50 


Value . $10.00  J 

orders  to"  t.  h.  rhhdhll  i  co„  inc.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


w  MODERN  CLAY-  ^ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK¬ 
ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

j^-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 

Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 

THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio. 
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FHE:  CA-rt 


A  New  Candidate  for  Favor! 
Right  in  Every  Way! 


The  8  Foot  Steel  Frame  Dry  Pan 


Built  by  the 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

Des  Moines,  =  Iowa 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1  896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Pfre 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  hy  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


J2F”Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


GEORGE  CARNELL,  1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


=rr  _ 

TP 
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ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  A  ssures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


WO  <S 
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The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 

1 


CLAY  HAULAGE, 

Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DAVENPORT  INDUSTRIAL  LOGOPIOTIVE 


Small  Size — Reasonable  Cost — Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg.;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg.;  NewOrleans,  208  Godchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal,  386  St.  James  St.;  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 


WEBB  WIRES  r 

v  WEAR  WELL 

!  TWISTED 

WRAPPED  § 

I  SOLDERED 

Combining  all  the  best 

features  of  other  makes 

of  looped  wires  with  the 

superior  quality  of  our 

Red  Label 

Piano  Wire. 

The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  World’s 
BEST 

BricK  Moulds 

Write  us. 

The  G.  B.  MLNTZ  CO.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 

5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 


Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Low  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc,,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 


Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars, 
Transfer  and  Dump  Cars,  Turntables, 
Switches  and  Trackage. 


The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg,  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,”  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY-WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 
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IF  YOU  WILL  PROVIDE  “BILL” 

with  a 

Tu/iMi^n 

5"Vr  iiii'i^V 

PYROMETER 
OUTFIT 

for  his 
Kilns 
HE 
WILL 


BURN  MORE  AND  BETTER  BRICKS. 


Nothing  but  “downright  stubbornness’’  on  his  part 
would  permit  any  other  result,  as  the  Pyrometer  will 
tell  him  the  “Burning  Facts”  of  every  heat,  and  once 
a  standard  for  your  clay  has  been  arrived  at,  his  work 
is  easier  and  your  Profits  are  larger. 

ASK  US  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  7 

Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadelphia.  Pa, 


The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office,  36  Warren  St. 


18  Years  as  Main  Drive 

In  flip  years  and  more  during  which  the  dandy  BpU.  has  been  success¬ 
fully  manufactured,  its  users  have  surely  had  abundant  opportunity  to  test  Its 
durability  In  actual  service. 

Therefore,  to  those  familiar  with  Gandy  Itelts  and  their  uniform  reliability  it 
will  not  seem  strange  that,  we  have  In  our  files  many  letters  like  this: 

Gentlemen: — We  are  using  one  of  your  8-ply  20-ineh  belts  as  a  main  drive 
for  our  engine.  This  belt  has  been  In  continuous 
use  for  eighteen  years,  frequently  running  24 
hours  a  day,  and  not  only  has  given  entire  satis¬ 
faction  during  this  time  hut  is  still  hi  excellent 
condition  today.  Very  truly  yours. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Gandy  Belts 

Nothing  better  is  made  for  the  hard  sendee  of 
tin*  clay  products  industry  than  Gandy  Belting. 
A  brick  company  writes  that  they  have  used  our 
belts  exclusively  in  their  16  brickyards  for  ten 
years  with  uniform  success. 

Yet  Gandy  Belts  cost  1/3  as  much  as  leather, 
25%  less  than  rubber,  and  in  dust,  dirt  and  heat 
will  outwear  either. 

Let  us  send  you  a  free  samplo  of  belt  and  full 
information.  No  obligation. 


= S  A  V  E  R = 

The  above  is  a  very  good 
way  to  briefly  describe  our 

NEW  MACHINE  FOR  CRUSHING  SHALE  AND  ROCK 

It  is  easy  to  install;  it  will  double  the  life  of  your  dry  pan;  it  has  not  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  other  types  of  machines  designed  for  this  kind  of  work;  its  first  cost  is 
low  and  its  upkeep  cost  is  practically  nothing.  It  is  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes  for 
any  capacity.  Write  for  the  bulletin  that  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Dayton 


Ohio 


U.  S.  A. 


Selling  Agents  • 

The  Fate  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
The  Elwood  Dry  Press 


A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  industry. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


Read  our  advertisements  on  pages  249  and  323. 
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ARE 

NO 

EXPERIMENT 


VARIOUS 
TYPES 
TO  SUIT 
YOUR  NEEDS 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Company 

417  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


THE  QUINCY  IMPROVED  GATHERER 


used  in  conection 
with  our  SPECIAL 
CLAY  PLOW 

is  adapted  for 
taking-  clay  or 
shale  from  the 
surface  of  the 
field.  Actual  tests 
and  testimonials 
from  brick,  tile, 
cement  and  pot¬ 
tery  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the 
Union  verify  our 
claim  that  with 
their  use  about 
one-half  of  the 
cost  of  doing-  this 
work  can  be 
saved. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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PATENTED. 

THE  SCHAFFER  POIDOMETER 
READ  WHAT  A  SATISFIED  USER  HAS  TO  SAY: 

DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 

Mr.  H.  George  S.  Anderson,  Darlington,  Beaver  County,  Pa„  March  23,  1914. 

Buffalo  Mines  Ltd.,  Cobalt,  Ont.,  Can.: 

Dear  Sir— Replying  further  to  your  favor  of  February  26th,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  that  the  Schaffer 
Poidometers  are  a  decided  success.  Frequent  tests  show  them  to  be  very  accurate,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  tnem  for  3ny  similar  service.  Very  truly  yours 

DARLINGTON  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO., 

(Signed)  By  H.  S.  L.,  Mgr. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering1  &  Equipment  Company 

TIFFIN  (Incorporated)  OHIO 


,  ||  \/y  rj 1  Main  Drive  Belt 

Sj  I . -  An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere 

|  I  flH  assertions  of  quality.  The  quality  must  be 

there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 

The  reason  Sawyer  belts  stand  up  on  main 
drives  is  because  there  is  strength  in  every  bit 
K  material  which  goes  into  them.  The  duck  is 

extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength. 

The  stitching  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  canvas,  and 
the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles  never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is 
strength  in  Sawyer  belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 

Sawyer  belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick  Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but 
there  is  also  the  quality  of  being  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  both  grit  and  moisture,  condi¬ 
tions  nearly  always  attendant  in  brick  work. 


CANVAS  BELTING 


SAWYER  BELTING  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Chicago  Rubber  Co... 

Day  Rubber  Co . 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co. 
Iroquois  Rubber  Co... 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Omaha  Rubber  Co.... 
Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co 
Plant  Rubber  Co . 


. Chicago,  III. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

...Milwaukee,  WIs. 

. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. . . .  Cleveland,  Ohio 
. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Omaha.  Neb. 

.  . .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E.  B.  Plewes . Wir 

Revere  Rubber  and  Supply  Co . 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Rochester . 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Syracuse . , 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway.. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co . 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  I 
of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Portland 
cisco;  Seattle;  Spokane;  Tacoma. 
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Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


OUR  IMPROVED  CLAY  GATHERER 


We  also  manufacture  a  Special 
Clay  Plow  and  by  using-  the  two 
your  field  is  always  level,  well 
drained  and  free  from  holes. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  brickyard  supplies.  Write  us. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves.  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


Is  being  used  by  a  large  number 
of  brickmakers  and  all  say  with  it 
they  can  gather  clay  from  the  field 
at  one-half  the  cost  of  any  other 
method.  Capacity  one  yard. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Isn’t  it  Worth  While 

To  Know  What  to  Expect,  and  to  Get  What  You  Expect? 


With  Our  RUST  CLAY  FEEDER  AND  MIXER 

\’oui*  output  will  not  vury  10  brick  per  hour.  V  ou  know  what  to  expect,  and  get 
what  you  expect.  The  capacity  of  this  Feeder  and  Mixer  is  10,000  to  100,000  per 
day — capacity  regulated  at  will  by  raising  and  lowering  end  feed  gate,  or  by  in¬ 
creasing  or  lessening  speed  of  pulley. 

REQUIRES  ONLY  ABOUT  2  H.P.  TO  OPERATE  FULL  LOAD. 

Address 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 


SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY 

and  Brickyard  Supplies 


Bottom  Dump  Car 
1 1/2  and  2  yards  capacity 


Let  us  have  YOUR  ORDERS  for 
BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  and  can  make 
quick  delivery. 

Our  Prices  and  Supplies  Are  Right 
and  Will  Interest  You. 


Side  Dump  Car 
1'/2  and  2  yards  capacity 


Double  Deck  Truck 
Solid  oak 


Machine  Moulds 
or  Hand  Moulds 


Barrow  Without  Springs 
Solid  oak 


Let  Us  Have 
Your  Inquiries. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


THE  HOLLOW-TILE  HOUSE 


By  Frederick  Squires,  Architect. 


A  book  wherein  the  reader  is  introduced  to  hollow- 
tile  in  the  making,  is  told  how  it  is  wrought  into 
houses,  and  is  shown  how  these  houses  look  and  from 

what  foreign  ancestry  their  appearance  is  an  heri¬ 
tage. 

1  he  book  says  the  last  word  on  the  construction  of 
the  fireproof  home,  the  most  modern  development  of 
wall  construction  in  “Texture-Tile,”  and  the  most 
recently  devised  systems  of  fireproof  floor  construc¬ 
tion  and  architectural  concrete  work. 

210  pages ;  215  illustrations  and  figures. 

Cloth,  x  10  inches.  Price  $2.50  Net. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (Inc.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

Time  and  Trouble 

By  maKing  your  choice  of  magazines  for  coming  year  and  order¬ 
ing  them  all  at  once  through  THE  CLAY-WORKER.. 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade  knowl¬ 
edge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay  jour¬ 
nal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to-date,  suc¬ 
cessful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  posted  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  through  the  current  magazines.  The 
home  should  be  provided,  and  usually  is,  with  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  domestic  interests  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  pleasure  of  the  women  and  children.  All 
of  these,  whether  literary  or  technical,  we  offer  at 
prices  that  will  net  a  saving  of  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
your  magazine  purchases  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  In  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay-Worker  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Mantel  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 
Hearst’s  Magazine .  1-50 


$4.20 


Value . $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


5.75 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Roadmaker .  L00 

Cement-Concrete  Age .  1.50 


2.75 


Value .  $4.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.70 


Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder .  5.00 

Popular  Electricity  and 
World’s  Advance .  1.50 


6.00 


Value . $8.50 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion.  .  1.50 

American .  1.50 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$5.30 


Value . $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Technical  World .  1.50 

Suburban  Life .  3.00 


4.95 


Value . $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER . $2.00 

Delineator  .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 


3.75 


Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Rock  Products  and  Building 
Materials  .  1.00 


2.00 


Value . $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 


7.00 


Value .  $9.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  Just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 


Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.’ 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Wobkeb  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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CHARACTER  and  REFUTATION. 


Character  is  what  we  are.  Reputation  is  what  people  think  we  are.”  A  happy 
combination  is  when  character  and  reputation  agree,  as  is  the  case  with  the  New 
Haven  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines.  They  are  built  so  strong’  and  so  well  that  the 
character  and  reputation  both  are  unquestioned. 


“New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 

The  enduring  qualities  of  the  New  Haven  Machines  have  won  for  them  the 
approbation  of  soft  mud  brick  manufacturers  generally,  and  New  England  brick 
manufacturers  in  particular.  If  you  want  a  soft  mud  brick  machine  that  will  insure 
steady  operation,  high~class  products  and  regular  dividends,  buy  a  New  Haven. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

^  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

Record  of  Durability. 


A  BricK  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 

We  also  maKe  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices . 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Clayworking.”  Price  $2.00. 

A  manual  for  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  clay,  containing  chapters  devoted  to  Materials  Used  in 
Clayworking,  Preparation  of  the  Clay,  Machinery,  Transport, 
Conveyors,  etc.,  Drying  and  Dryers,  Engobing  and  Glazing, 
Setting  or  Charging,  Kilns,  Firing,  Discharging,  Sorting, 
Packing  and  Dispatching,  Defects,  Tests,  Analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

Modern  Brickmaking,  by  Alfred  B.  Searle.  Price  $5.00. 

It  contains  well-written  chapters  on  the  nature  and  selec- 
tion  of  clays  and  other  materials  used,  general  brickmaking, 
the  different  processes,  machinery,  kilns,  setting  and  burning’ 
various  products  and  uses,  and  sources  of  difficulty  and  loss! 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen. 

Price  $5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention,” 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 

Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of 
mining  and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the 
United  States,  including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  earth 
Its  distribution  in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc! 
The  book  is  well  illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Blein- 

inger.  Price  $2.00. 

A  book  of  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying, 
told  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the  burner  or 
superintendent. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Hollow  Tile  House,  by  Fred’k  Squires. 

Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 


Cement,  Concrete  and  Brick,  by  A.  B.  Searle. 
Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  method  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  vitrified  paving  brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 

Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 

Price  $2.00. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
mg  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price  $1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction  and  Operation, 
by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M.  Price  $1.00. 

Points  out  economical  methods  for  every  department  of 
the  business.  Is  practical  and  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M. 

Price,  50  Cents. 

A  book  of  authority,  giving  the  cause  and  remedy  of  scum 
and  efflorescence. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 

25  Cents. 

(  ^  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
Father  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distributing  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50:  in  lota 
of  1,000,  $20.00.  ’ 

Drying  Brick,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  little  booklet  giving  and  explaining  the  various  styles 
of  dryers,  etc. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Wellington  Machine  Co.,  Wellington,  Ohio 


The  improved  Dryer  illustrated  above  is  just  as  efficient  as  any  on  the  market, 
and  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  all  brick  manufacturers  because  it  is  also  eco= 
nomical  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  he  first  cost  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 
dryer;  it  can  be  installed  with  less  expense  and  a  considerable  saving  will  result 
in  the  cost  of  operation. 

We  have  some  certifying  and  convincing  facts  to  prove  these  statements. 

Some  recent  installations  are — 

Barkwill  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  120,000  capacity. 

American  Building  Brick  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio,  30,000  capacity. 

Collingwood  Brick  Co.,  loledo,  Ohio,  35,000  capacity. 

Walker  &  Frank  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  35,000  capacity. 

Ohio  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  35,000  capacity. 


Our  Improved 

STEAM  PIPE  RACK  DRYER 

Combines  Economy  and  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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DIVIDENDS 


WILL  SURELY  BE  THE  REWARD  OF  THE  COMPANIES  WHO  DE¬ 
CIDE  TO  INSTALL  THE  POWELL  PATENTED  SHALE  PLANER. 

These  machines  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  months,  and  then  pay 
big  returns. 

Coffeyville,  Kansas,  Feb.  26,  1914. 
Arbuckle  &  Company, 

Rushville,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

It  has  always  been  our  motto,  if  we  buy  a  machine 
and  it  proves  satisfactory  to  let  the  parties  from 
whom  we  bought  it,  know  it.  If  it  does  not  prove 
good  and  is  not  satisfactory,  we  generally  let  them 
know  it  also,  in  either  case  it  ought  to  benefit  the 
parties  producing  the  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Powell  Shale  Planer  which 
you  installed  for  us  some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  we 
are  pleased  to  give  the  following  report: 

We  have  used  this  Planer  almost  continuously 
since  it  was  installed  and  believe  we  can  safely  say 
the  Powell  Shale  Planer  is  revolutionizing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  “getting  up”  shale.  Our  shale  is  rather  harder 
than  the  average  shale  used  for  brick  and  tile. 

One  man  handles  the  machine  and  has  no  difficulty 
in  providing  100  tons  of  shale  per  day.  We  are  using 
a  General  Electric  Motor,  which  furnishes  us  plenty 
of  power. 

Shale  gotten  up  with  this  Planer  is  nearly  half 
ground,  sp  that  the  grinding  capacity  does  not  need 
to  be  near  as  large  as  though  it  was  brought  in  in 
the  regular  way,  neither  is  it  near  so  hard  on  a  Dry 
Pan  as  very  few  pieces  go  into  the  pan  larger  than 
an  ordinary  size  tea  cup.  We  are  using  one  man  at 
the  Planer,  one  man  at  the  Pan,  and  we  count  half  a 
man  at  the  hoist  (the  hoist  man  puts  in  half  his  time 
at  other  work).  If  you  wish  to  refer  anyone  to  us  as 
to  the  good  qualities  of  this  machine  you  are  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DENISON  CLAY  CO. 

J.  F.  Denison,  President. 

Aside  from  the  remarkable  saving  in  labor  cost,  don’t  overlook  the 
advantage  of  a  finely  cut  up  and  perfectly  mixed  Shale  or  Clay. 

Don’t  put  off  equipping  your  plant  with  this  machine. 

Delay  means  more  useless  waste. 

The  Powell  Patented  Shale  and  Clay  Planer  is  an  investment  of  as¬ 
sured  Dividends. 

ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 

RUSHVILLE,  =  INDIANA 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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PUG  MILLS 

Here  are  some  pug-  mills  which  are  different  from  the  ordinary.  They  are  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their  design,  in  their  construction  and  in  their  operation.  While  of  the  open 
top,  open  front  pattern,  they  possess  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  either  the  open  or  the  closed  mill.  We  have  them  in  spur-geared  and 
bevel-geared,  single-geared  and  compound-geared,  pushing  and  pulling  patterns; 
large  and  small  sizes. 


THIS  IS  HOW  THEY  WORK 

The  top  and  front  end  are  open  but  each  knife  being  independently  adjustable 
for  pitch,  a  few  front  knives  are  set  flatter  than  the  others.  This  holds  the  clay  in 
the  mill  a  length  of  time  proportional  to  the  difference  in  pitch  of  the  front  and  rear 
knives.  You  can  set  the  knives  so  that  the  mill  will  run  over  at  the  discharge  end 
if  you  want  to. 

The  clay  is  delivered  in  a  loose,  granular  form,  easily  fed  to  other  machines; 
not  in  large  irregular  shaped  chunks  which  clog  the  hoppers  and  chutes. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 
It  Explains  These  Pug  Mills  Fully 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


To  the  Clay  working  Fraternity: 

The  financial  difficulty  in  which  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company  finds 
itself  today  is  one  purely  technical  in  character,  and  will  have  no  deter¬ 
rent  effect  on  its  operation.  The  receiver  appointed  is  friendly  in  every 
respect  and  is  broadly  authorized  to  operate  the  institution  to  its  fullest 
capacity. 

You  will  probably  be  approached  and  informed  that  material  will  not 
be  supplied  on  contracts  nor  will  you  be  able  to  obtain  what  few  repairs 
you  may  need  for  your  Raymond  Machinery. 

To  those  who  readily  countenance  such  misrepresentations  we  have 
nothing  to  say. 

To  the  fair-minded  business  man  we  wish  to  inform  you  that  we  are 
in  a  better  position  to  furnish  duplicate  parts  and  new  equipment  within 
a  shorter  time  than  heretofore,  consequently  we  solicit  a  continuance  of 
patronage  from  those  already  our  patrons  and  to  those  to  whom  we  have 
not  been  furnishing  equipment  we  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  are  as  ready 
now  as  ever  to  give  you  the  largest  and  best  value  for  the  money  invested 
in  your  brickmaking  equipment. 

We  thank  you  for  your  past  favors  and  again  assuring  you  of  our 
ability  to  render  you  complete  service,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workek. 
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The  Raymond  Patented  Producer  Gas  Fired 

Continuous  Kiln 


This  kiln  places  the  temperature  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
Allows  him  to  handle  the  air  in  any  desired  proportions. 

Assures  uniformity  of  heat  throughout  any  compartment. 

Gives  greater  independence  from  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  burner. 
Requires  less  labor  for  operation. 

Handles  all  the  fuel  at  one  point  and  utilizes  every  heat  unit. 

Reduces  your  fuel  costs  by  more  than  half. 

Gives  you  a  larger  per  cent  of  good  ware. 

Write  us  to-day.  We  are  interested  in  that  kiln  proposition  of  yours. 


The  C.  W. 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworking 
Machinery  in  the  World 


Raymond  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Model  KA  Ui 


THE  LARGEST  AND  MOS 


28  feet  in  length;  9  feet  in  width;  7  feet  in  height. 

Gear  frame  weighs  close  to  four  tons. 

Steel  pug  chamber  holds  more  than  3  cubic  yards  of  clay— equal  to  an 
ordinary  pug  mill  17^  feet  in  length. 

Freese  System  of  Direct-Gearing,  insuring  minimum  friction,  wear,  noise 
and  power  consumption. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPA!' 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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:k  Machine 

OWERFUL  BRICK  MACHINE 

Unusually  Accessible  Design. 

Internally  Lubricated  Thrust  Bearing. 

Powerful  Four-Arm  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 

Positive  Forced  Feed. 

Three  bearings  on  each  shaft. 

No  fast-running  gears. 

iLION,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkek. 
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IF  THE  BRICKMAKER  KNEW 


Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


Many  a  Brickmaker,  if  he  knew  what  could  be  done — is 
being  done — with  Freese  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters,  could 
not  be  induced  to  continue  repressing.  It  is  not  alone  the  cost 
of  repressing — though  that  would  be  sufficient — it  is  the  well- 
bonded  brick,  the  better  mortar  joint,  and  the  decreased  cullage 
that  also  count. 

If  there  is  any  question  in  your  mind  as  to  the  quality  of 
brick  being  produced  direct  from  Freese  Cutters  ask  the  most 
successful  face  brick  manufacturer  you  know. 


•  <+  *  J 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  HIDDEN  VALUES 


Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Machine 


When  you  examine  a  brick  machine  like  the  Model  GC  you  see 
only  the  mechanical  features.  You  see  the  advantages  of  the  unusually 
massive  construction;  you  realize  the  economy  of  the  slow-running 
wear-reducing  direct-gearing;  you  see  the  value  of  the  quick-repair  ac¬ 
cessible  design  and  the  detachable  thrust  bearing;  but  the  invisible  value, 
built  into  every  Freese  machine,  you  can  only  FEEL  when  you  operate  it. 

It  is  this  hidden  value  the  experience  of  33  years  of  active  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  one  class  of  machinery— that  gives  the  Model  GC  Auger 
Brick  Machine  its  continuous  quality-producing  ability  and  makes  it  a 
SAFE  machine  for  both  the  building  brick  and  paving  block  manufacturer. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Knoxville  Avenue,  Peoria,  Ill.  Brick  Pavement  Filled  With  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


For  Street  Railway  Paving 


BARRETT’S  Paving  Pitch  is  the 
only  proper  filler  for  brick  pave¬ 
ments  in  the  neighborhood  of  street 
railway  tracks. 

Of  the  other  fillers  sometimes  used, 
cement  is  too  rigid,  being  shattered 
by  the  vibration  of  the  rails. 

Sand  admits  water  and  frost  to  the 
foundation. 

Pitch,  however,  takes  up  vibration 
and  protects  the  bricks  from  the  jar¬ 
ring  of  the  rails,  which  otherwise 
would  quickly  crack  them.  It  is  a 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 

ESTABLISHED  1851 

There  are  more  Frost  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  being  operated  success¬ 
fully  in  all  parts  of  the  World  than  any  other  similar  machine. 

WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost 
of  upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 


«mYm? 


1 1  ,T^ 1 -  'a 

Wfrwm/t  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  i  n  1 1 1 1  i  i  i  i 


We  also  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
Boilers  for  all 
Pressures,  Side  and 
Center  Cranh  Throt¬ 
tling  and  Automatic 
Engines,  Feed  Water 
Heaters,  Tanks,  Air 
Receivers  and 
other  power  plant 
equipment. 


Send  for  ‘Bulletins, 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

Works  at  112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

GALESBURG,  ILL.  Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 
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The  Fate 

Qualify  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Qual  ity 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


The  Machine  Par  Excellence”  for  Making  Hollow  Ware.  Very  strongly  and  compactly  built  self- 
contained,  with  all  gears  of  cut  steel  and  running  in  a  bath  of  oil  in  an  enclosed  dust-proof  gear’case. 
Made  to  give  a  large  capacity  of  A-No.  1  ware,  and  runs  almost  like  a  watch. 

If  you  were  able  to  make  even  20  per  cent,  more  A  No.  1  Hollow  Ware  than  you  can  now  make 
by  the  additional  investment  of  only  a  few  hundred  dollars,  wouldn’t  you  say  “That  is  What  I  am 
Looking  for?”  The  above  machine  has  done  more  than  that  for  a  good  many  plants.  Surely  Mr. 
Reader,  you  who  have  not  used  this  machine,  it  must  be  about  time  for  us  to  begin  figuring  on*  your 

proposition.  Get  ready  to  gather  the  fruits  of  a  largely  increased  production  at  only  a  small  increase 
in  cost. 

Also  bear  in  mind  that  we  make  the  largest  line  of  Automatic  Cutting  Tables  in  the  World _ as 

well  as  a  full  line  of  machinery  and  supplies  for  clay  plants. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geiisbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  Thi  Clat-Wobkkh. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material.  ' 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


■ 


c  . 


“PLYMOUTH”  GASOLINE  INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVE 
Built  With  or  Without  Cab 

The  Solution  of  the  Clayworkers’  Haulage  Problem. 

An  extremely  efficient  Locomotive  at  a  very  moderate  Cost. 

You  can’t  afford  to  own  a  horse  and  feed  it  for  clay  haulage,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
and  upkeep  of  one  of  these  Locomotives.  It  eats  only  when  it  works,  but  works  whenever 

you  wish. 

THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 


No  trouble. 

No  clutches. 

No  gears  at  all. 

No  differential. 

No  complicated  parts. 
No  licensed  engineer. 


Simplest  construction. 

Any  speed  forward  or  back. 
Power  equal  in  both  directions. 
Even  a  child  can  operate  it. 
Absolutely  fool-proof. 

Lowest  in  price  and  up-keep. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgway,  Representative 


THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  Thk  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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“LAKEWOOD  LINE  CARS” 


Dump  Cars 


Dryer  Cars 
Rack  Cars 


(. Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.)  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St.  Pittsburgh:  1230  Fulton  Bldg. 

New  YorK:  30  Church  St.,  Room  802 


REDUCE  YOUR 
HANDLING 
COSTS  by  the 
Purchase  of 
Efficient  Equipment 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Dryer  Car  supplied  with 
or  without  decks  of  wood  or  steel. 

ATLAS 

High  Efficiency 

Cars  and  RocKer  Side  Dump  Car 

I  Also  made  in  end  dump.  Above 

Llectnc  Locomotives  car  made  for  loading  with 

steam  shovel. 

will  meet  your 
requirements. 
Let  us  send  you 
catalogue  and 
quote  prices. 

Storage  Battery  Locomotive  for  general  use. 

THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D 

1189  Marquette  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MOLDS  MOLDS  MOLDS 

Of  Every  Description 


Machine  and  Hand  Brick  Molds 
Built  of  Air  Dried  Stock. 


You  can’t  buy  a  better  brick  mold. 
The  price  is  reasonably  low. 

I  have  made  a  lifetime  study  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  brick  molds. 


Write  for  catalog  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation. 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY 

s!uK.CFll?cher  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  Lakewood  Engineering  Company 


LAKEWOOD  NO.  166. 


Our  No.  166  car  was  designed  to  com¬ 
bine  strength  and  rigidity  with  lightness, 
thereby  building  a  light  running  car,  yet 
strong  enough  to  withstand  hard  usage.  ’ 
See  it  before  buying. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb, 
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An  Attractive  Display  of  Clay  Products  is  an  Effective 
Wedge  to  Open  the  Mind  of  the  Public  to  the 
Merits  of  Our  Everlasting  Materials 


A  Feature  of  the  Swedish  ClayworKers’  Exhibition  at  the  Baltic 

Exposition,  Malmo,  Sweden 
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We  Are  From  Ohio  and  Can  Show 
the  Fellow  from  Missouri 

PROOF  No.  1. — The  Clearfield  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  during  the  past  few  months,  installed 
TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN  CO.  Press  in  their  new  plant,  because  it  was  the  best  by  actual  com¬ 
parison — and  in  competition  with  one  made  down  the  Ohio  River  too  close  to  the  high  water 
has  gone  down  the  stream. 

PROOF  No.  2. — The  B.  C.  Pottery  Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C.,.  became  so  disgusted  in  the  use  of  one  of  our 
competitor’s  Presses  (Ohio  River  product)  and  Pans,  that  they  soon  reached  the  scrap  heap,  and 
were  replaced  by  TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN  CO.  line  of  up-to-date  improved  Presses  and  Pans. 

PROOF  No.  3. — The  Independent  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  wide  awake  fellows,  men  of 
judgment,  character  and  decision,  got  tired  of  doing  business  with  the  out-of-date  machinery,  and 
replaced  all  of  this  with  The  TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN  CO.  line  of  improved  Presses  and  Pans. 

PROOF  No.  4. — W.  S.  Dickey,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — well  known  and  recognizing  a  good  thing  when  he 
sees  it,  is  using  ALL  The  TAPLIN,  RICE,  CLERKIN  CO.  machinery  in  his  ten  plants.  Think 
of  it.  > 

PROOF  No.  5. — Wm.  E.  Dee,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  with  his  three  plants — all  equipped  with  The  TAPLIN, 
RICE-CLERKIN  CO.  Improved  Presses  and  Pans.  No  other  kind  used.  Would  not  bother  with 
others. 

PROOF  No.  6. — The  Robinson-Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Urichsville,  Ohio  (in  Ohio  River  district,  a 
short  distance  from  plant  of  one  of  our  competitors),  installed  ALL  TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN 
CO.  Improved  Presses  and  Pans.  Are  well  acquainted  with  both  kinds.  Why  did  they  buy  our 
make? 

PROOF  No.  7. — The  Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Can. — everything  in  their  im¬ 
mense  plant — the  largest  in  Canada,  all  improved,  The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Improved  Presses  and 
Pans. 

PROOF  No.  8. — The  Gladding,  McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Presses,  Pans,  Dies — everything  for 
the  production  of  clay  goods — is  all  THE  TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN  improved  line. 

PROOF  No.  9. — Now  installing  for  The  Camp  Conduit  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  The  Sidney  Island 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C.  These  men  are  pioneers  in  the  clay  industry,  and  when  they  buy 
anything  it  must  always  be  the  best.  They  know  which  kind.  Ask  them  about  it. 

If  you  cannot  accept  the  opinion  of  the  above,  just  suppose  that  you  write 


Capital  City  S.  P.  Co . Sacramento,  Cal. 

Plymouth  Clay  Products  Co _ _ _  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co . Seattle,  Wash. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co . Pomona,  N.  C. 

H.  Stevens  Sons . Macon,  Ga. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . . . Patton,  Pa. 

Shawmut  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Shawmut,  Pa. 


Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.. .  .Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

This  page  will  not  hold  the  names  of  all  the  users  of  our  product.  It  would  take  four  pages  to 
show  the  list;  but  keep  watch  of  this  space. 

Remember  all  this  material  is  made  in  AKRON,  in  the  plant  of  THE  TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN 
Co. — the  pioneers  of  Clayworking  machinery — high  and  dry,  above  the  flood  and  freshet.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  “wind,”  “hot  air,”  nor  “gas.”  It  is  principally  in  making  Clayworking  machinery,  strictly 
up-to-date  that  we  do  the  business  and  satisfy  the  customers.  We  can  please  you  if  you  will  only  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  Taplin,  R.ice=Clerkin  Co.,  AKron,  Ohio 
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NO.  17  HOLLOW-WARE  MACHINE. 


With  solid  bed  plate  and  the  highest  type  of  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion  throughout. 

It  is  designed  especially  for  hollow-ware  and  includes  the  features 
that  such  a  machine  should  possess. 


ist.  A  solid  bed  plate  to  give  rigidity. 

2nd.  Thrust  bearing  of  the  marine  type  having  3  times  as  much 
bearing  surface  as  any  other  hollow-ware  machine. 

3rd.  Provision  for  adjusting  the  nozzle  to  compensate  for  wear  on 
the  auger — the  most  convenient  arrangement. 

4th.  Gears  machine-cut  from  steel,  fully  housed  and  running  in 
oil  bath. 

5 th.  All  bearings  accurately  bored  and  bushed  with  bronze  re¬ 

movable  bushings. 

6th.  Three  sizes  ot  augers  and  liners  to  suit  different  sizes  of 
hollow-ware. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL, 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb, 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 


FOR  CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  GRAVEL,  STONE  AND  CEMENT. 

Anything  You  Want  in  Perforated  Metal. 


Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  sizes  shown  above;  they  are  a  few  of 
the  many  that  we  make. 


We  have  sizes  suitable  for  DRY  PAN  SCREENS,  CAR  DECKS,  CONVEYORS, 

Etc. 

Tell  us  of  your  needs  that  we  may  send  you  samples. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer  Loading  Common  Brick  From  Kiln  to  Care. 


Do  you  handle 
your  bricK 
this  way? 

— or  do  you  still  use 
wheelbarrows?  The  Math¬ 
ews  Ball  Bearing  Gravity 
Brick  Conveyer  will  produce 
more  profit  on  the  amount  in¬ 
vested  than  any  other  equipr 
ment  used  in  the  modern 
brick  plant. 

Your  brick  will  travel  in  a 
solid  line  from  kilns  direct 
into  cars  entirely  by  gravity 
— no  power  whatever  being 
used. 

It  will  reduce  your  pay-roll, 
speed  up  your  work,  elimi¬ 
nate  the  damage  to  brick, 
and  enable  you  to  load  cars 
in  any  kind  of  weather. 

Made  in  portable  sections 
with  quick  coupling  device. 
Takes  no  more  time  to  set  up 
than  wheelbarrow  runways. 

Any  kind  of  labor  can  be 
used;  skilled  “wheelers”  are 
not  required.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  detailed  information. 


MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  COMPANY 

H  F.cori.,  j  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PENN. 
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“Nothing  Like  Going  to 
The  Right  Person 
To  Get  a 

Thing  Done  Right’’ — 

Whatever  you  want  done  at  your  plant  you  want  DONE  RIGHT, 
and  its  “up  to  you”  to  go  to  the  RIGHT  PERSON,  the  one  who  will 
know  JUST  HOW  the  thing  you  want  done  SHOULD  be  done  and 
will  DO  IT  RIGHT,  saving  you  worry,  time  and  expense. 

If  you  are  not  SURE  in  your  own  mind  that  you  KNOW  just  who 
the  RIGHT  PERSON  is,  inquiry  among  the  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  manufacturers  of  clay  products — who  are  constantly  having  THINGS 
DONE  RIGHT  —  should  prove  convincing  as  to  who  the  RIGHT 
PERSON  to  go  to  is. 

In  making  such  inquiry,  we  are  confident  you  will  frequently  be 
referred  to  our  Mr.  L.  E.  Rodgers,  designer  of  the  largest  plants  and 
most  successful  clay  products  dryers  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Should  you  decide 
that  he  is  the  RIGHT  PERSON  to  go  to,  we  are  confident  the  result  of 
your  decision  will  prove  to  you,  that  there  is  “nothing  like  going  to  the 
RIGHT  PERSON  to  get  a  thing  DONE  RIGHT.” 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

“Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 
BALANCED=PRESSURE  — brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure. 

PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 

GEARS,  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

FREE  from  complicated  parts— ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 

TOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness — NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants.  \ 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 


Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

TheBrown  Instrument  Co. 

Analyslsts  and  Chemists. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bln  Emptier. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

.  Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 

(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick.  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Roller. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 

Belt  Conveyors. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Blowers. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 
Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 


Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 

Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  The  C.  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud.) 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press.) 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Recutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Tates,  Alfred. 

Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 


Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 
Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Contracting  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile.)  * 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

AVellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


(Continued  on  page  369.) 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IIND. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUARANTEE 

FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 


CUT 

GEARING. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-cierkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Electric  Equipment. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 


Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 
Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 

Itockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
McManigal,  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Gravity  Carriers. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co, 
Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insurance. 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly. 
Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

(Continued  on  page  371.) 


SCUMMING  AND  EFFLORESCENCE, 

BY 

ELLIS  LOVEJOY,  E,.  M. 


This  is  the  finest  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  written.  Every 
angle  of  the  cause  and  best  method  of  overcoming  the  scum¬ 
ming  and  efflorescence  on  brick  is  given  in  detail. 

ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  THE  COPY. 

Address 

T.  A.  Randall  6  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkek. 
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THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


The  Thew  Shovel  Handles  Clay  Economically 


Type  0  Thew  in  Typical  Clay  Pit. 

A  Thew  Shovel  is  loading  clay  at  Fletcher,  N.  C.,  for  $4.00  per  day. 

Another  at  Tell  City,  Ind.,  is  loading  clay  for  30,000  brick  for  $3.80  per  day. 
Another  at  Portland,  Oregon,  is  loading  clay  and  shale  for  100,000  brick  for  $12.00 
per  day. 

Another  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  loading  clay  for  75,000  brick  for  $6.00  per  day. 
Another  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  loading  clay  and  shale  for  100,000  brick  for  $6.50 
per  day. 

Another  at  St.  Anne,  Ill.,  is  loading  clay  for  60,000  brick  for  $5.75  per  day. 

Another  at  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  is  loading  clay  for  50,000  brick  for  $4.75  per 

day. 

Another  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  loading  clay  for  75,000  brick  for  $7.00  per  day. 
Another  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  is  loading  clay  for  $5.75  per  day. 

Another  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  is  loading  clay  for  98,000  brick  for  $7.50  per  day. 
Another  at  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  is  loading  clay  for  200,000  brick  for  $12.00  per  day. 

The  above  costs  are  the  total  pit  costs  and  include  the  cost  of  repairs. 

The  average  age  of  the  above  shovels  is  6^  years. 

The  costs  by  former  methods  averaged  over  2 y2  times  the  average  cost  with  the 
Thew  Shovels. 

The  Thew  Shovel  will  handle  your  material  economically  year  after  year  with  a 
slight  cost  of  maintenance. 

250  Brick  Manufacturers  now  using  Thew  Shovels. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  LIST  OF  THEW  OWNERS  NEAR  YOU. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 
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Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
McManigal.  R.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  Equip.  Co. 

Smith  Co.,  Claude  B. 

Snowden  &  Co.,  G.  E. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kilns,  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 
Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Mangan'ese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 


Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motors. 

Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate,  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet). 

(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 

(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 


Poldometers.  , 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
e  r  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 

Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Ralls  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Revolution  Indicators. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  373.) 
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THE  GRATH 
PEERLESS  PRESS 


(Made  in  Four  and  Five  Mould  Sizes.) 


For  shales,  fireclays  and 
surface  clays.  Gives  FULL 
pressure  without  brick  crack¬ 
ing  or  splitting  open. 

Guaranteed  capacity  six  to 
seven  thousand  perfect  brick 
per  mould. 

The  Jersey  Clay  Products 
Co.,  Newbern,  Ill.,  turn  out 
with  four  mould  press  28,000 
perfect  brick  in  ten  hours. 

Thickness  of  brick  changed 
in  less  than  two  minutes. 

Ill.Supply&Const.Co. 

722  Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  HUNDREDS  OF  STEELE  END  CUTTERS  IN 
USE  FOR  YEARS  HAVE  PROVED  THEIR 
SUPERIORITY  BEYOND  A  DOUBT. 

In  addition  to  the  many  plants  we  are  putting  in  we  have  installed 
this  Cutter  in  many  plants  using  other  Machines.  Among  the  plants  re¬ 
cently  equipped  are  some  of  the  larger  plants  of  Columbus,  Macon  and 
Augusta. 

The  wires  are  controlled  by  Irregular  Gears  which  make  a  straight 
cut  and  wear  very  little.  They  CUT  ON  EDGE,  causing  less  strain  on  the 
wires,  and  leave  one  face  with  sharp  corners,  suitable  for  face  brick.  This 
eliminates  edger.  It  will  of  course  cut  flat  also.  It  has  capacity  above  the 
largest  machine  made. 

When  we  claim  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  Cutter  made  we  are  only 
claiming  what  experience  has  proved  and  is  generally  conceded.  Won’t  it 
pay  you  to  cut  your  brick  straight? 

J.  C.  STEELE.  6  SONS  : :  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeh, 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Rock  Crushers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  En g.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Central  Iron  Works. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co..  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

|Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 
Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.,  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 


Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.  t 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Com.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  H. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Com.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co..  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


OUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

indicates  that  the 

BRICK  MANUFACTURER 

makes  more  complaint  of 
his 

GRINDING  MACHINERY 

than  any  other  type  of 
machinery  he  uses. 


Raw  Clay  Products  Materials 

are  serious  materials  to  grind.  Use  an 

AMERICAN  RING  PULVERIZER 

and  minimize  your  troubles. 

GRIND  MORE.  GRIND  FINER  SAVES  MONEY 

Our  circular—  Our  information—  Or  our  representative 

free  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER.  CO.,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 
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AN\  REPESENTATIVE  brick  manufacturers  have  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Build  with  Brick  campaign  instigated  by  The 
Clay- Worker.  Therefore  this  nation  wide  movement  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  demand  for  burned  clay  brick  is  now  not  an  idea,  but  a  fact. 
This  publicity  scheme  is  being  supported  splendidly  by  wide-awake 
clay  workers  in  many  different  sections  of  the  country  who  have  ordered 
posters  and  declared  with  much  enthusiasm  that  they  are  going  to  boost 
it  for  all  they  are  worth  in  their  territory,  for  they  realize  it  is  a  worthy 
cause  and  a  necessary  proposition  to  themselves  and  the  brick  trade  in 
general.  If  you  have  not  already  decided  to  enter  this  campaign  and 
boost  for  brick  in  your  own  locality,  take  the  time  now  to  study  the  fol¬ 
lowing  carefully.  Remember,  Mr.  Brick  Manufacturer,  you  are  not 
asked  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  work  to  be  done  outside  your  own 
locality.  You  are  simply  asked  to  cover  your  own  territory  thoroughly 
after  the  fashion  suggested,  using  the  slogan  “Build  with  Brick”  on 
posters,  signs,  etc.,  at  the  expense  you  deem  permissible  and  wise.  You 
are  not  contributing  to  any  fund;  you  are  spending  your  own  money  in 
your  own  way,  in  your  own  territory,  where  you  will  get  the  direct  re¬ 
sults  and  still  at  the  same  time,  will  make  the  campaign  a  national  one 
in  scope,  and  the  slogan  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  will  be  thoroughly 
impressed  on  the  prospective  builders’  minds.  “Safety  First,”  in  other 
words,  “Build  with  Brick.”  Read  opposite  page  carefully. 


BOOST 


JOIN  THE 

BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

CAMPAIGN 


BOOST 
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The  above  is  a  miniature  of  a  .sheet  steel  sign  with  blue  background  and  embossed  white  letters.  These  signs  are 
20  inches  long  and  7  inches  high.  Price,  $5.00  per  hundred.  With  firm  name  in  place  of  “The  Dependable  Roadway,” 
$6.00  per  hundred.  A  ’’BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  sign  similar  to  above  supplied  at  same  price. 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

A  Nation-Wide  Movement  for  Boosting  the  Brick 

Business. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER’S  BUILD  WITH  BRICK 
campaign  has  taken  on  nation-wide  importance. 
We  have  shipped  thousands  of  posters  to  enterpris¬ 
ing  brickmakers,  from  New  England  to  California. 

Have  you  received  specimen  posters?  If  not,  you 
can  have  them  for  the  asking.  We  have  nine  different 
designs,  adapted  to  various  uses,  from  street  cars  and 
brick  wagons  to  barns  and  fences.  If  you  are  doing 
any  local  advertising,  you  will  find  these  posters  useful 
in  that  connection.  The  Standard  Brick  Company, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  has  used  some  of  them  in  its  local  pa¬ 
pers  with  telling  effect. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  you  can  boost  the  brick 
business  in  your  own  locality  by  using  these  posters, 
and  the  expense  is  but  a  trifle.  Poster  No.  7  has  prov¬ 
en  very  popular,  and  No.  1  makes  a  nice  envelope  cut. 
We  will  be  glad  to  print  you  a  supply  of  envelopes,  or 
will  furnish  you  an  electrotype  of  this  cut  at  cost  for 
your  local  printer.  In  the  language  of  the  street,  “Get 
in  the  game,”  and  help  us  boost  the  brick  business. 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  sort  of  a  poster  you 
want.  If  you  prefer  a  tin  sign  or  a  sheet  steel  sign, 
we  will  furnish  same  at  cost.  A  two-color  sheet  steel 
I  sign  in  white  and  blue,  the  words  “BUILD  WITH 
BRICK,”  embossed  in  white  letters  on  a  rich  blue 
background,  makes  an  unusually  attractive  poster.  If 
1  you  want  something  even  better,  an  enameled  steel 
'  sign,  good  for  all  time,  we  can  get  it  for  you.  Write  us 
what  you  want,  and  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  supply  it. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 
Publishers  The  Clay- Worker, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

You  may  send  me . metal  signs,  also  tack  card 

“BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  posters  as  follows: 

. Poster  No . .  size  11x11,  cost  $5.00  per  1000 

. Poster  No . ,  size  11x14,  cost  $6.50  per  1000 

(With  Firm  Name) 

. Poster  No . size  12x22,  cost  $8.00  per  1000 

. Poster  No . ,  size  14x22,  cost  $9.50  per  1000 

(With  Firm  Name) 

Posters  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  made  11x11  or  11x14 
inches.  Posters  Nos.  7,  8  and  9,  size  14x22  inches.  These 
are  printed  on  substantial  5-ply  card. 

Print  on  same  my  card,  as  follows: 


Very  respectfully, 


Address 


Tear  off  this  coupon  and  mail  us  your  order  today. 

BI '  U I LP WITH  B  R TcTf 

THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL  I  \ 

MAKES  THE  STRUCTURE  BEAUTIFUL. 

NO  PAINTING.  NO  COST  FOR  REPAIRS. 

FIRE  PROOF.  TIME  PROOF.  WEATHER  PROOF. 

COOL  IN  SUMMER.  WARM  IN  WINTER. 


Miniature  of  Poster  No.  7. 


) 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

“Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

address  WILL  P.  BLRIR.  Corresponding  secretary,  830-834  Brottterttood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  Ottio 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Sltate  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


PAABUlLDINa  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATtOT^1* 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 
DEVON  SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  hy  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 

BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 

Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


TheDeckmanDuty 

CLEVELA* 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


(( 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

McAVOY  BLOCK 
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C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO, 


The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 


« 


Best  Paving  Block  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricK  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


‘577 


Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BEST. 


if 


WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?’ 


IRONSTONE  BLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pit»e  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao« 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Trees,  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  Paving  Brick  up  to  date.  By 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  edition. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (Inc.)  Publishers 

Indianapolis 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  GO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Manufacturers  of 


BESSEMER  BLOCK 


The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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PUG  MILLS 

An  Important  Factor  in  the  Manufacturing  Process 


The  Barr  Special  Mill. 


Weight  11,400  lbs. 


BUILT  FOR  THE  BARR  CLAY  CO.,  STREATOR,  ILL. 


Hammered  steel  pug  shaft  21  feet  long,  of  which  about 
15  feet  is  within  the  mill  tub.  Hardened  steel  knives  ad¬ 
justably  secured.  Main  journal  bearing  of  marine  thrust 
type.  Three  bearings  on  main  shaft,  all  outside  of  tub  and 
well  protected. 

Single  gear  type.  Metal  gear  cover.  Iron  pedestal  sup¬ 
porting  adjustable  pillow  block,  forming  third  journal  bear¬ 
ing  for  drive  shaft. 

CLUTCH  PULLEY  48  INCHES  DIAMETER. 


Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brickmaking  Machinery 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

911  Healey  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Company 


Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


549  West  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


911  Healey  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Sand  Molded  Brick  Machine 

For  Sand  Molded  or  Water=Struck  Soft  Mud  Brick 


A  substantial  machine 
constructed  of  iron  and 
steel  and  designed  along 
well  established  lines  for 
machinery  of  this  class. 

Improved  relief  mech¬ 
anism  for  mold  pusher,  lo¬ 
cated  at  rear  of  machine 
away  from  interference 
with  operatives  and  from 
waste  material. 

Machine  built  for  either 
right  or  left  feeding. 

Access  to  inside  of  main 
chamber  through  open¬ 
ing,  33-x24  inches,  cov¬ 
ered  by  one  piece  of  boiler 
plate,  conveniently  re¬ 
movable. 

Nearly  19,000  pounds 
of  carefully  designed,  well 
made,  soft  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chinery. 

One  piece  crank  shaft 
of  forged  steel.  Three 
journal  bearings  on  crank 
shaft. 

All  gears  of  liberal  face 
and  substantial  pitch;  the 
crown  gear  being  provid¬ 
ed  with  vertical  adjust¬ 
ment  for  maintaining  cor¬ 
rect  mesh  between  gear 
a  n  d  pinion.  All  large 
gears  of  semi-steel  with 
driving  pinion  of  cast 
steel.  Crown  gear  and  its 
pinion  are  both  molded 
from  cut  metal  patterns. 


THE  BELMONT 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Ridht  Drier 


In  The  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam 
Drier  the  drying  elements  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  under  control  that  it’s  easy  for  the 
man  who  operates  it  to  secure  the  exact  dry¬ 
ing  conditions  best  suited  to  your  clay. 

The  Standard  Drier’s  perfect  adaptability  is 
being  demonstrated  every  day  at  brick  plants 
where  the  clay  is  lifye  yours — as  well  as  at  plants 
using  clays  of  various  other  natures. 

Our  catalog  contains  a  list 
of  users  of  The  Standard  Drier 
who  will  be  pleased  to  testify 
to  the  truth  of  our  claims. 
Write  for  it  if  you  are  con¬ 
sidering  the  purchase  of  new 
drying  apparatus.  Address: 
The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 
1547  McCarty  St.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 
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THE  CLAY  INDUSTRIES  AT  THE  BALTIC  EXPOSITION. 


Views  and  Comments  Upon  the  Splendid  Clay  Products  Exhibits  of  The  Swedish 

Clayworkers  by  Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr. 


THE  BALTIC  EXPOSITION  (Baltiska  Utstallningen,  1914) 
at  Malmo,  Sweden,  is  the  largest,  most  comprehensively 
planned  and  most  successfully  executed  attempt  which 
has  yet  been  made  to  set  forth  to  the  civilized  world  the  pro¬ 
gress,  achievements,  and  present  condition  of  the  peoples  of  ■ 
the  Scandanavian  countries — especially  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Denmark.  Russia  and  Germany,  as  countries  bordering  upon 
the  Baltic  Sea,  are  naturally  represented  by  large  and  impres- 


grounds  were  made  to  appear  as  a  permanent  public  park  in¬ 
stead  of  having  the  air  of  temporary  use  so  common  with  us. 

Of  the  exhibits  as  a  whole,  I  cannot  attempt  to  speak,  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  I  was  astonished  at  their  variety  and  com¬ 
prehensive  soope.  No  department  of  modern  life  was  left  out. 
City  planning,  and  beautification,  sanitation,  social  betterment 
for  the  working  classes,  model  houses  and  model  industrial 
villages,  education  in  manual  arts,  and  extension  of  education 
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Figure  1.  A  General  View  of  the  Exhibit  of  the  Swedish  Association  at  the  Baltic  Exposition,  Malmo,  Sweden. 


sive  exhibits,  but  they  had  no  great  part  in  initiating  or  carry¬ 
ing  through  the  enterprise.  Other  nations  are  represented  in 
only  a  small  way. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  visitors  to  this  exposition  are  so  largely 
the  people  of  the  countries  represented — or  rather,  it  is  a 
pity  that  so  few  people  from  other  countries  have  come  to  see 
it,  for  it  is  well  worth  anyone’s  while.  In  the  nicety  and 
finish  of  its  planning,  and  the  cleanliness,  system,  and  order 
of  its  daily  operation,  it  is  an  object  lesson  to  people  of  all 
lands.  For  five  years,  the  grounds  have  been  laid  out  and 
shrubbery  planted,  so  that  it  might  attain  a  proper  maturity 
for  the  time  when  it  would  be  wanted,  and  in  this  way  the 


to  include^  the  whole  field  of  the  childs  life  and  activity  instead 
of  . merely  its  formal  training  in  the  three  Rs,  and  many  other 
movements  now  under  way  in  America,  were  amply  repre¬ 
sented  here,  by  exhibits  that  could  not  fail  to  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  passed  by. 

In  the  field  of  manufacture  and  industry,  I  was  astonished 
at  the  exhibits  displayed.  Never  have  I  seen  heavier,  more 
massive,  or  more  costly  installations,  or  more  splendidly  in¬ 
structive  ones.  In  the  iron  and  steel  exhibits,  and  metal  work¬ 
ing  in  general,  the  products  of  the  Swedish  mines  and  mills 
challenge  the  admiration  of  all  comers. 

The  clay  industries  are  represented  by  two  sharply  sepa- 
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rated  groups  of  exhibits,  viz,  the  constructive  materials,  and 
the  pottery. 

The  Swedish  Clay  Industry  Association,  whose  genial 
secretary,  Mr.  G.  Wson  Cronquist,  visited  America  in  1912-13, 
and  made  many  warm  friends  among  American  clayworkers, 
has  made  a  most  creditable  showing  of  their  products.  The 
problem  of  the  brick  and  tile  maker,  in  placing  his  prosaic  and 
unattractive  materials  before  the  general  public  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  guise,  is  the  same,  whether  in  Sweden  or  America.  Mr. 
Cronquist  has  solved  this  problem  along  the  only  line  that  it 
permits  of  solution,  viz.,  a  semi-co-operative  plan.  His  method 
was  as  follows: 

He  first  convinced  the  members  of  his  association  that  as 
individuals  they  could  not  make  exhibits  which  w'ould  attract 
favorable  attention,  but  that  as  a  group,  it  could  be  done.  He 
then  hired  a  competent  architect  and  artist  to  take  the  floor 
space  and  plan  out  a  comprehensive  exhibit  as  a  whole,  with 


once,  is  the  use  of  roofing  tile  in  these  exhibits.  This  is  due 
to  the  very  extensive  use  of  tile  roofs  in  Scandanavia  and  to 
the  fact  that  every  brick  yard  is  necessarily  a  roofing  tile 
factory  as  well.  In  America,  where  we  work  under  such  high 
pressure,  we  think  that  we  could  not  handle  two  different 
kinds  of  products  in  the  same  plant,  but  the  Swredes  and 
Danes,  in  fact  all  continental  nations,  can  readily  show  us 
how  entirely  feasible  it  is. 

The  brick  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  are  most  largely  made 
from  superficial  clays  of  glacial  origin — just  about  such  clays 
as  cover  the  bulk  of  New  York,  northern  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Northern  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  but  the  conditions 
differ  from  our  conditions  in  the  fact  that  the  bedded  rocks 
underneath  yield  but  little  valuable  shale  or  fire  clay,  being 
mostly  granite  or  metamorphic  rock.  In  limited  areas,  it  is 
true,  fire  clays  and  shales  of  fine  quality  are  available,  but  in 
general  the  brickmaker  must  take  his  products  from  the  super- 
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Figure  2.  Most  of  These  Brick  Were  Made  on  a  Dornbusch  Wet  Mould  Machine,  Imitating  Hand  Made  Brick. 


pictures  illustrative  of  industrial  processes,  on  a  more  than 
life-size  scale.  The  designs  of  the  architect  and  artist  were 
then  cut  up  into  appropriate  sections  and  these  portions 
allotted  to  different  members  of  the  association.  Each  section 
differed  from  every  other  and  gave  opportunity  for  expression 
of  individuality,  but  yet  was  not  so  far  different  as  to  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  project  as  a  whole,  or  make  the  exhibit  a 
patchwork.  This  task  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  It  could 
only  be  accomplished  when  engineered  by  a  man  universally 
loved  and  respected;  one  known  to  be  unselfish  and  impartial 
and  devoted  to  the  general  good.  The  requests  of  such  a  man 
are  not  easily  refused,  and  many  firms  that  would  not  of 
themselves  care  to  make  an  exhibit,  will  respond  to  such  a 
call. 

In  this  way,  the  Swedish  Clay  Industry  has  made  a  most 
creditable  showing.  The  general  view  of  their  exhibit  is 
shown  in  Figure  1. 

One  feature,  which  will  strike  the  American  brickmaker  at 


ficial  clay  alone.  This  limits  him,  in  general,  to  products  of 
red  color,  and  with  more  or  less  tendency  to  show  lime  spots. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  bricks  themselves  can  not 
be  utilized  as  attractive  exhibit  material,  and  only  become 
interesting  when  structures  made  from  them  can  be  shown. 
The  modes  of  utilization  of  brick  work  in  architecture  in 
Europe  is  every  where  developed  in  advance  of  our  American 
practice.  Some  idea  of  this  can  be  gained  by  observing  care¬ 
fully  the  figures  shown  below  where  the  use  of  different  bonds 
and  the  construction  of  interesting  geometric  devices  is 
shown  in  brick  of  very  ordinary  character. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits  of  the  common  building  brick 
and  roofing  tile  factories,  there  were  also  those  of  the  wall  tile 
and  stove  tile  factories.  These  firms  produce  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  line  from  our  American  plants,  in  the  fact  that  their 
tiles  are  heavier  than  our  tiles  and  their  stove  tiles  are  lighter 
than  our  terra  cotta.  They  did  not  show  any  heavy  building 
terra  cotta,  as  used  in  America,  but  their  stove  tiles  are  about 
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of  the  grade  of  our  American  interior  terra  cotta  for  materials, 
stairways,  etc.  Figure  4  shows  a  view  of  the  exhibit,  the 
Upsala-Ekeby  Company  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  showing  tile 
stoves  on  the  right  and  left,  and  effective  use  of  wall  tile  in 
rear  and  above.  The  pottery  is  also  by  this  firm.  The  St. 
Eriks  Stove  and  Pottery  Works,  at  Upsala,  also  exhibited 
stoves  and  pottery.  The  products  of  this  company  run  from 
common  brick  and  red  roofing  tiles  to  attractive  glazed  tiles 
and  art  pottery.  They  are  successfully  using  the  matt  and 
even  crystal  glazes. 

The  Swedish  Brick  Makers  School,  at  Svedala,  has  con¬ 
structed  a  circular  brick  pavilion,  with  three  arms  radiating  at 
angles  of  120',  from  products  made  at  the  school,  and  has 
covered  the  spaces  thus  made  with  statistical  charts,  showing 
the  progress  of  the  clay  industries  and  of  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  booth  of  the  director  of  the  clay  exhibit  is  simi¬ 
larly  covered  in  the  most  instructive  and  valuable  statistical 
studies. 

This  collective  exhibit  cost  20  kroners  per  square  meter 
(about  50  cents  per  sq.  ft.)  in  addition  to  the  fixed  charge  of 
15  kroners  per  square  meter  imposed  by  the  management  of 
the  exposition  for  space  for  exhibitors.  From  the  fund  of  50 
cents  per  square  foot  was  paid  the  administration,  architects, 
designs,  artist,  telephone,  attendant,  and  all  other  accounts 
for  the  public  good.  Each  member  paid  for  the  erection  of 
his  own  exhibit,  of  course. 

The  slogan  of  this  interesting  organization  is  “Bygg  Med 
Tgel,”  or  “Build  with  Brick.”  It  is  attractively  put  before  the 
public  in  various  ways.  The  gummed  stamps,  attached  by 
members  to  their  correspondence,  and  attached  to  their  cars, 
bills,  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  make  a  very  pretty  and  attractive 
way  of  calling  attention  to  the  idea  which  they  are  hammer¬ 
ing  into  the  consciousness  of  the  people  all  the  time. 

The  largest  exhibit  in  the  clay  industry  group  was  made 
apart  from  the  collective  exhibit  just  described,  by  the 
Hoganas  Billeshohn  Company,  a  very  large  corporation  which 
does  a  varied  business  in  coal  mining,  clay  mining,  clay  manu¬ 
facturing,  electrodes  for  metallurgical  work,  pure  iron  by  a 
secret  process,  and  various  other  products.  This  company  has 
five  large  factory  groups,  each  the  center  of  a  considerable 
village  depending  upon  it.  They  employ  about  4,000  people  in 
good  times,  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  men,  though 
women  are  used  in  considerable  numbers  and  at  occupations 
that  seem  very  strange  to  Americans.  The  total  output  of  this 
company  is  said  to  amount  to  about  10,000,000  kroners  ($2,680,- 
000.00)  per  annum.  It  was  founded  in  1797,  and  has  grown 
slowly  and  steadily  until  it  is  now  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
coal,  refractory  material,  and  sewer  pipe  industry,  as  well  as 
its  several  patented  specialties,  in  Sweden. 

The  exhibit  of  this  company  was  unique  and  well  worth 
the  time  it,  consumes  to  describe  it.  A  separate  pavilion,  about 
40  feet  by  80  feet,  contained  the  principal  exhibit  of  products. 
These  were  arranged  in  booths  on  either  side  of  the  broad  cen¬ 
tral  aisle,  each  booth  being  about  10x14  feet.  There  were  sepa¬ 
rate  booths  for  fire  brick,  special  refractory  products,  sewer 
pipe,  stoneware  pottery,  chemical  stoneware  and  acid  proof 
goods,  building  brick,  graphite  electrodes,  pure  iron  in  sponge 
form  and  its  products,  glazed  and  enamelled  bricks  and  build¬ 
ing  terra  cotta  and  art  pottery.  In  each  division  the  ware 
shown  was  of  excellent  appearance,  and  the  quality  was  the 
best  that  their  raw  materials  permits.  Their  refactory  clays 
for  instance,  are  not  of  the  highest  type,  but  are  made  so 
carefully  as  to  give  excellent  service.  Their  art  products, 
while  not  an  extensive  part  of  their  business,  are,  never  the 
less,  highly  creditable.  The  decoration  is  wholly  high  fire,  by 
the  use  of  glazes,  bright,  matt  and  crystalline,  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  hand  painting  or  decorating  kilns. 

In  an  ante-chamber,  prior  to  entering  this  exhibit  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  one  is  shown  a  geological  and  mining  museum,  in  which 
the  source  of  the  mineral  wealth  is  explained  by  sections  cut 
through  their  mines,  showing  in  full  size  or  reduced  scale, 
the  strata  that  they  are  working.  The  geological  age  is  care¬ 


fully  shown  by  charts  and  models,  and  wonderful  fossils 
recovered  from  their  pits  are  exhibited.  The  marvelous  part 
of  the  story,  which  is  one  which  can  only  be  entered  upon  in 
detail  on  some  other  occasion,  is  that  the  strata  which  they 
work,  and  out  of  which  they  have  created  these  beautiful  prod¬ 
ucts,  are  of  such  a  poor  quality,  and  so  impure  and  mixed  in 
character,  that  they  would  unquestionably  be  rejected  as 
worthless  in  America.  The  best  coal  they  obtain  here  is  not 
as  good  as  millions  of  tons  of  Ohio  coal  which  is  abandoned 
in  the  mines  as  valueless. 

The  third  division  of  the  Hoganas  exhibit  consists  of  a  mov¬ 
ing  picture  show — but  so  arranged  that  no  one  would  ever 
realize  what  he  was  looking  at.  It  is  arranged  as  an  under 
ground  labyrinth  or  imitation  mine.  One  pays  a  small  fee  for 
admission  and  is  escorted  into  a  dark  passage  walled  with  the 
coal  and  clay,  as  in  the  actual  pits.  Walking  cautiously 
along,  one  comes  to  a  side  gallery  leading  off,  and  at  the  end 


Figure  5.  Exhibit  by  Brickmakers’  School,  Svedala,  Sweden. 


of  it  one  sees  miners  busily  digging  the  coal  and  clay.  Every 
step  of  the  operation  is  visible  but  looks  as  if  viewed  at  a 
distance  of  50  feet  or  more,  in  a  mine  tunnel.  Watching  it  a 
while,  one  observes  that  the  operation  repeats  and  suddenly 
realizes  that  it  is  a  film.  The  illusion  is  wonderfully  main¬ 
tained,  the  perspective  of  the  gallery  and  surroundings  being 
cleverly  constructed  to  make  the  film  appear  distant.  The 
film  itself  is  operating  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  mine  tunnel,  and  the  picture  is  cleverly  thrown  into  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  by  prisms. 

The  successive  stages  of  digging,  drilling,  blasting,  loading, 
hoisting,  crushing,  sorting  and  cleaning  the  coal  and  clay  are 
shown  and  then  the  manufacture.  The  visitor  finds  his  way 
along  the  crooked  mine  gallery,  in  the  feeble  light,  and  looks 
out  from  each  divergent  gallery  into  a  new  scene  of  activity 
until  he  emerges  once  more  in  daylight,  with  a  very  good  idea 
of  what  the  clay  products  and  other  minerals  have  been 
through  before  being  arranged  in  the  booths  before  him.  The 
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credit  of  this  wonderful  exhibit  is  largely  due,  1  am  told,  to 
Mr.  Ivar  Svedberg,  head  of  the  mining  and  electrical  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Hoganas  Company,  though  he  undoubtedly  had 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Sveurin,  the  general  manager, 
and  all  department  heads,  in  carrying  it  out.  Altogether,  this 
exhibit  far  surpassed  any  exhibit  made  of  or  by  any  single 
clay  industry  that  I  have  seen  at  any  previous  exposition. 

The  clay  products  of  the  finer  grade  such  as  Porcelains,  and 
white  wares,  were  not  shown  in  the  same  buildings  with  the 
brick  and  construction  materials,  and  to  a  large  extent  the 
exhibits  were  conducted  as  sales  bureaus  or  handsome  shops. 
No  effort  was  made  to  make  them  educational  or  to  give  to 
the  public  any  idea  of  their  modes  o£  production  or  their  ad¬ 
vancement  from  earlier  times.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
which  is  really  the  logical  one  for  a  public  exposition,  the  fine 
clay  industries  did  not  stand  well  compared  to  the  coarse 
ones.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  other  expositions  as  well. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  showing  attractive  and  beautiful 
wares,  the  Swedish  and  Danish  porcelain  makers  have  no  need 
to  blush  for  their  work.  The  Rorstrand,  Gustafsberg  and  Gote- 
borg  factories  vied  with  each  other  and  with  the  best  of 
Europe  in  producing  exquisite  table  service.  The  Gustafsberg 
factory  also  has  specialized  in  fine  faience  vases  on  two 
shades  of  blue,  and  in  blue-green  decorations,  with  splendid 
results.  The  Rorstrand  factory  has  come  out  as  a  competitor 
of  the  Royal  Copenhagen  factory,  at  Denmark,  in  modelling 
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"Bygg-  Med  Tegel”  is  Swedish  for  Build  with  Brick,  and  shows 
that  The  Clay-Worker  poster  idea  has  been  adopted  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  We  reproduce  a  design  executed  in  three  colors 
by  our  Swedish  contemporary,  "Tegel,”  of  Torekow,  Sweden. 

animals.  No  finer  work  of  this  sort  is  done  in  the  world  than 
from  these  two  Scandanavian  factories. 

Another  interesting  and  instructive  exhibit  is  that  of  the 
Ipsen  Enke,  terra  cotta  modellers,  who  have  for  many  years 
specialized  in  terra  cotta  statuary  after  the  Grecian  and  best 
modern  masters.  Their  novelty  this  year  is  a  wonderful  series 
of  models  of  prehistoric  animals,  restorations  by  the  most 
competent  palaeontologists  of  the  monstrous  reptiles  and 
beasts  of  the  Geological  Middle  Ages.  The  Dinosaurs,  Tricera- 
tops,  Sabretoothed  tiger,  and  many  others  are  shown,  with 
the  approval  of  one  of  the  Palaeontogical  societies  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  reproduction  from  the  best  fossil  evidence. 
It  is  a  queer  line  for  a  factory  to  take  up,  but  one  which  has 
the  merit  of  stimulating  ones  curiosity  and  imagination,  as 
well  as  ones  love  of  skillful  modelling. 

There  are  many  other  things  to  be  seen  at  this  exposition 
which  touch  more  or  less  closely  upon  the  field  of  the  ceramic 
industries,  but  which  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  even 
mention.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  to  all  who  have  been  to  the 
Malmo  exposition  will  have  come  away  with  happy  recollec¬ 
tions  of  it.  The  people  are  so  frank,  so  polite  and  kind,  so 
sunny  in  disposition  and  so  genuinely  anxious  to  show  the 
world  that  they  are  taking  a  part  in  its  progress,  that  one  can 
not  help  loving  them.  And  their  exposition,  whether  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  connoisseur  or  of  the  scholar,  or 
the  blase  tourist,  will  win  recognition  and  admiration.  The 
recollection  of  the  few  short  days  here  will  always  be  one  of 
the  pleasantest  features  of  my  first  trip  abroad. 


Written  for  Thk  Clay-Wokkkk. 

BUSINESS  AS  USUAL. 


How  the  European  War  Has  Affected  the  Building  Trades  and 
Industries  in  England. 


By  J.  W.  Overend. 


WHATEVER  THE  FUTURE  may  bring  to  the  English 
building  industries,  and  the  future  will  be  one  that 
will  be  the  overhauling  of  Europe  and  possibly  a  new 
outline  on  the  map,  so  far  as  certain  countries  are  concerned, 
the  present  war  has  had  very  little  effect,  generally  speaking, 
on  English  building  trades  and  industries.  The  one  great  fac¬ 
tor  that  has  acted  so  far  is  in  the  supply  of  foreign  timber.  A 
large  amount  of  red  and  white  deals  are  used  for  flooring  and 
roofing  purposes  in  the  erection  of  public  and  private  build¬ 
ings.  The  supply  of  the  timbers  mentioned  is  from  the  ports 
in  the  Baltic  sea,  and  the  price  of  the  timber  has  advanced 
some  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  will  remain  at  top  notch  until  the 
ports  are  not  locked  up  as  they  are  now  by  the  rival  navies. 

On  the  days  when  the  Kaiser  wras  serving  out  his  famous 
ultimatums  to  all  concerned,  and  not  concerned,  when  the  first 
steps  were  being  taken  to  involve  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the 
greatest  of  conflicts  the  world  has  ever  seen,  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  English  yards  and  workshops,  but  so  far  from  being  a 
“sick  man  of  Europe,”  the  term  often  applied  to  Turkey,  the 
British  government,  be  it  said  to  their  everlasting  credit,  took 
steps  to  safeguard  its  industries  from  a  panic  occurring,  which 
practically  kept  the  various  markets  stable  and  normal.  The 
great  factor  that  is  upholding  the  British  nation  at  the  present 
time,  a  period  on  which  hangs  the  very  life  and  death  of  the 
country,  is,  “Business  as  usual,”  and  right  manfully  are  the 
business  people  patiently  bearing  their  own  burdens.  It  is 
true  that  accounts  and  payments  are  being  held  back  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  but  the  people  have  a  trust  and  a  confidence  in 
each  other  at  the  present  time  which  is  marvelous,  and  what 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  ordinary  normal  business  times  is 
now  looked  upon  as  a  duty,  which  will  go  a  long  way  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  “morale”  of  the  people  and  its  army  in  a  state  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  whole  nation.  Working  on  the  nation's  motto, 
“Business  as  usual,”  generally  speaking,  the  building  trades 
and  industries  are  being  carried  on  as  if  no  state  of  tension 
was  actually  occurring,  though  many  of  the  workers  are  with 
the  army  at  the  front.  A  state  of  things  like  this  could  not 
possibly  have  occurred  in  the  other  countries  concerned  in  the 
momentous  struggle.  Happily,  England  is  protected  by  the 
sea;  she  has  not  a  line  of  demarkation  to  define  a  frontier.  In 
Belgium,  France  and  Germany  the  industries  are  almost  at  a 
standstill,  and  it  has  been  found  practically  impossible  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  any  new  buildings  whilst  all  the  six  continental 
countries  are  at  war  and  practically  almost  daily  at  their  very 
doors,  hence  it  does  seem  as  if  the  continental  motto  will  have 
to  be,  “Business  not  as  usual,”  until  the  roar  of  the  cannons 
shall  no  longer  be  heard,  and  the  flashing  of  arms  seen,  when 
rational  and  honest  competitive  industry  shall  displace  the  lust 
and  greed  of  a  great  immoral  and  unnatural  bloodshed 
amongst  civilized  nations. 

The  brick  industry  and  clayworking  generally  is  probably 
an  industry  that  will  suffer  very  little  during  the  war.  As 
far  as  bricks  are  concerned,  the  stocks  in  the  various  yards 
are  being  well  utilized  and  things  have  been  in  a  good  way 
this  last  two  or  three  years;  of  course,  the  distribution  of 
trade  in  localities  either  makes  plenty  of  work  in  one  particu¬ 
lar  district,  whereas  in  another  things  are  not  as  brisk.  Just 
when  the  war  broke  out  everything  pointed  to  a  boom  in  the 
building  trade.  Naturally,  in  war  time,  the  yards  and  work¬ 
shops  are  affected,  whatever  industry  you  may  take,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  works  which  make  armaments. 
Prices  of  materials  are  bound  to  advance;  it  is  a  natural  se¬ 
quence  of  a  cause. 

But  in  England  there  is  no  need  for  the  clayworker  to  lose 
faith  or  in  any  way  be  dowrn-hearted,  for  things  are  not  what 
they  seem.  The  present  crisis  is  a  paradox  for  the  clayworker, 
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and,  recognizing  the  same,  he  must  be  prepared  to  increase 
his  stocks  for  the  prosperous  time  which  is  bound  to  come 
after  the  struggle  ceases. 

The  local  governing  authorities  up  and  down  the  country 
are  working  with  the  government  in  order  to  guard  against 
any  depression  that  may  occur,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
hasten  on  the  various  building  contracts  that  were  held  slight¬ 
ly  in  abeyance  when  the  authorities  were  warned  of  the  na¬ 
tional  danger. 

The  position  of  the  English  brickyards  is  in  a  normal  state. 
The  businesses  have  not  been  paralyzed,  and  present  positions 
point  conclusively  to  “Business  as  usual.”  The  worker  in  clay 
to  be  most  affected  will  probably  be  the  potters,  for  at  their 
works  are  made  things  other  than  domestic,  which  can  be 
called  and  allied  to  the  ornamental  side.  In  war  time  a  rigid 
economy  must  exist  for  many  reasons,  so  far  as  desired  deco¬ 
rations  are  concerned,  and  people  will  not  purchase  in  times 
of  depression,  but  even  on  this  side  of  the  clay  products  there 
is  a  great  hope. 

The  continental  clay  works  are  stagnated;  the  war  has 
meant  ruin  to  not  a  few  firms,  for  their  business  has  been 
mostly  a  shipping  one  to  foreign  countries,  whilst  a  number 
of  small  clay  works  have  had  their  places  destroyed  by  the 
German  guns.  If  they  wish  to  continue  their  works,  they  can¬ 
not;  no  confidence  reigns,  and,  moreover,  they  are  locked  in 
by  armies  and  navies,  hence  the  loss  of  trade  must  be  consider¬ 
able.  Again,  the  ravages  and  devastation  of  the  war  alone  in 
the  localities  concerned  on  the  continent  will  take  years  to 
build  up  again  and  fresh  business  will  have  to  be  sought.  The 
result  of  this  means  much  to  the  English  pottery  clayworker. 
It  is  his  opportunity,  the  opening  of  new  outlets  and  markets, 
which  will  probably  counterbalance  any  home  business  tem¬ 
porarily  lost  in  “fancy  waves,”  which  will  probably  return 
after  the  war  is  over,  therefore  the  gain  will  be  two-fold. 

The  Fawcett  pressers  are  still  working  as  in  ordinary 
times;  the  fires  at  the  kilns  throw  out  their  glow  at  the  black 
of  night;  the  bricks  are  still  carted  onto  the  contracts,  whilst 
the  brickie  mounts  the  ladder  and  onto  the  scaffold  as  if  no 
war  was  raging,  although  the  chat  on  the  job  is  all  on  the 
doings  at  the  front.  Unheeding  the  complications  of  national 
affairs,  the  potter  clayworker  feeds  his  mixer  and  hunger, 
and  shapes  his  vessels  on  the  mysterious  potter’s  wheel. 

Generally  speaking,  clayworking  is  as  usual,  for  all  recog¬ 
nize  the  appeal  of  the  government,  “Business  as  usual,”  though 
the  workers  themselves  do  not  understand  why  men  should 
fight  for  the  glory  and  gory  of  the  battlefield,  and  as  a  general 
rule  they  are  not  interested  in  international  strifes  and  com¬ 
plications,  but  are  content  to  make  and  lay  the  “bricks”  and 
to  shape  and  mold  the  clay.  J.  W.  O. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  CONTRACTORS  CONFER. 


For  some  time  now  there  has  been  a  matter  of  contro¬ 
versy  between  contracting  builders  and  architects  over  the 
matter  of  architects’  specifications  and  uniform  specific  con¬ 
tracts.  As  a  result  of  efforts  centralizing  through  the  Na- 
ional  Associaion  of  Builders’  Exchanges  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  latter  part  of  September  between 
committees  of  the  American  Institution  of  Architects  and  the 
National  Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  recommend  changes  and  uniform  specifi¬ 
cations  and  contracts  on  more  modern  and  equitable  lines. 
The  committees  from  the  architects  and  builders’  exchanges 
seem  to  have  gotten  together  in  the  right  spirit  and  have 
made  a  joint  recommendation  which  will  go  back  to  each 
national  organization  for  approval.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  this  approval  will  be  forthcoming  and  that  before 
the  opening  of  another  building  season  this  matter  of  con¬ 
tention  between  architects  and  builders  over  specifications 
will  be  settled  and  there  will  be  available  uniform  contracts 
agreeable  to  all  parties. 


ON  THE  BURNING  OF  ROUGH  TEXTURE 
SHALE  BRICK.* 


(By  Walter  A.  Hull.) 


THE  ADVENT  OF  the  extensive  use  of  rough  texture 
face  brick  has  been  accompanied  by  a  call  for  colors 
which  were  not  in  general  use  in  earlier  years.  For¬ 
merly,  most  bricks  of  colors  other  than  red  were  made  from 
the  various  grades  of  plastic  fire  clay.  In  rough  texture  brick, 
a  great  variety  of  colors  is  produced  from  shale.  Some  of 
these  colors  are  good  .by  themselves;  some  are  good  when 
combined  with  other  colors,  and  there  are  those  which  are 
not  particularly  good,  either  by  themselves  or  in  combinations. 
It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  every  builder,  architect,  dealer 
and  brick  maker  to  make  the  most  of  these  colors.  It  is  one 
of  the  face-brick  maker’s  most  important  tasks  to  produce 
brick  of  desirable  colors,  to  make  the  different  colors  in  quan¬ 
tities  suitable  to  the  demand  of  his  market  without  an  excess 
of  any  of  them,  and  to  reproduce  his  colors  at  will,  kiln  after 
kiln. 

This  matter  is  put  up  to  the  burner  in  various  ways.  He 
may  be  told  to  burn  more  dark  brick,  or  more  reds,  or  that 
there  is  a  big  market  for  this  shade  or  that,  “If  we  could  only 
make  them.”  Sometimes  he  has  to  burn  brick  for  a  large 
order  that  cannot  be  shipped  wholly  from  stock,  and  he  is 
expected  to  bring  off  a  number  of  kilns  very  nearly  like  each 
other,  and  with  as  large  a  proportion  of  certain  shades  as 
possible.  If  he  stops  to  analyze  his  duties  and  the  range  of  his 
powers  of  production,  he  may  put  the  matter  down  as  follows; 

1.  Burning  whole  kilns  of  reds. 

2.  Burning  and  controlling  modified  reds. 

3.  Burning  whole  kilns  that  will  make  good  run  of  kiln 
jobs  as  mingled  shades. 

4.  To  produce  whole  kilns  of  dark,  or  flashed  brick  that  are 
reasonably  uniform  in  shade. 

5.  To  burn  kilns  that  will  turn  out  high  yields  of  very 
dark  brick. 

6.  To  produce  a  large  proportion  of  red  center  and  dark 
border  brick. 

If  a  burner  can  do  these  six  things,  is  trying  to  improve 
and  is  a  good  man  in  other  respects,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
hold  his  job.  If  he,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  boss,  can  not 
do  these  six  things  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  and  under¬ 
stand  how  he  does  them,  he  has  something  yet  to  strive  for 
and  an  incentive  to  keep  on  studying  and  improving. 

The  colors  of  the  finished  bricks  from  a  given  material  are 
influenced  by  the  hardness  of  the  burn,  by  oxidizing  and  re¬ 
ducing  conditions  of  the  kiln  atmosphere  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  burn,  after  the  brick  have  attained  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture;  and,  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  by  the  conditions  and 
manner  of  the  cooling.  All  these  influences,  particularly  in 
the  use  of  down-draft  kilns,  are  subject,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
control  of  the  burner;  and  the  means  of  control  seem  worthy 
of  discussion. 

Prevention  of  Reduction. 

This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  production  of  reds. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  prevention  when  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  burn  economically,  the  burner  must 
exercise  continual  vigilance  and  no  little  judgment  and  skill. 

A  reducing  atmosphere  in  a  kiln  is  easily  detected,  when 
the  kiln  is  hot,  by  looking  into  the  kiln  chamber  through  a 
peep  hole.  If  there  is  no  reduction  going  on  one  can  see  for 
some  distance  through  the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  kiln.  If 
there  is  a  straight  peep  hole  clear  through  the  kiln,  he  can 
see  clear  through  to  the  wall  on  the  other  side.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  atmosphere  of  the  kiln  is  strongly  reducing, 
it  will  look  hazy  inside,  so  that  one  can  not  see  far  into  it. 


^Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society,  Vol  XVI. 
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Flame  may  be  visible,  or  it  may  not,  and  smoke  may  or  may 
not  be  visible,  coming  from  the  stack.  If  the  burner  feels 
that  he  is  running  close  to  the  danger  line,  and  is  in  doubt 
as  to  which  side  of  it  he  is  on,  it  is  well  for  him  to  draw  a 
trial  from  his  highest  trial  hole  and  see  what  he  has  been 
doing  to  it.  He  can  tell  by  the  color  of  the  exposed  surfaces 
whether  he  is  getting  injurious  reduction.  Under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  particularly  at  finishing  heats,  a  very  little  “smoking” 
will  spoil  beyond  recall  the  red  color  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
kiln.  At  lower  temperatures,  it  takes  more  reduction  to  do 
damage.  While  the  bricks  are  still  soft  and  porous,  no  care 
need  be  taken  to  avoid  it.  Just  where  the  danger  lines,  both 
as  to  temperature  and  as  to  the  dividing  line  between  oxida¬ 
tion  and  reduction,  are  to  be  found,  has  to  be  determined  by 
careful  observation.  If  a  burner  is  firing  with  a  view  to  coal 
economy,  he  will  get  some  reduction,  now  and  then,  when  he 
means  to  avoid  it.  By  noting  the  effect  at  such  times,  he 
wrill  learn  how  far  he  dare  go  with  his  kiln,  and  with  his 
material. 

There  are  five  rules  which  it  is  well  to  observe  in  prevent¬ 
ing  reduction  in  down-draft  kilns.  These  apply  particularly 
to  kilns  with  inclined  grates  or  with  grateless  furnaces: 

1.  Do  not  let  fires  burn  down  too  low  before  recharging. 
Otherwise  the  heavy  charge  required  for  filling  up  the  fur¬ 
nace  has  a  tendency,  once  it  gets  to  roasting,  to  throw  a  large 
volume  of  reducing  gases  into  the  kiln. 

2.  Do  not  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  fire  too  often.  One 
of  the  surest  ways  to  get  reduction  is  to  break  down  charges 
of  coal  that  have  just  got  to  roasting  well  and  are  filled  with 
combustible  gases  that  are  ready  to  escape  with  a  rush,  the 
moment  the  mass  is  broken  up. 

3.  Do  not  burn  with  too  low  a  draft.  This  should  not  be 
interpreted  in  an  extreme  sense,  but  a  happy  medium  should 
be  found. 

4.  Give  some  air  inlet  over  the  fires  when  necessary. 

5.  Do  not  clean  all  fires  in  rapid  succession.  Skip  every 
other  one  the  first  time  around,  and,  if  the  kiln  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  smoke,  do  not  go  too  fast.  This  rule  applies  to  firing 
as  well  as  to  cleaning  fires.  A  burner  can  keep  his  kiln  more 
nearly  neutral  without  getting  injurious  reduction  if  he  will 
fire  only  every  other  furnace  as  he  goes  around,  and  then, 
after  these  have  burned  clear  for  a  time,  go  around  the 
kiln  again,  firing  the  others.  It  is  also  good  practice  eo 
leave  fires  tolerably  open  over  the  fuel  bed  while  they  are 
fresh  and  then  partly  close  them  after  they  have  burned  a 
little  while. 

Maintaining  Reducing  Condition. 

In  producing  colors  other  than  red,  one  of  the  essential 
things  is  to  have  an  effective  period  of  reduction.  To  be 
effective,  it  must  take  place  at  a  high  temperature.  It  may 
be  of  a  few  minutes  duration,  or  it  may  be  maintained  for  a 
number  of  hours,  according  to  the  effect  that  is  intended.  In 
producing  large  quantities  of  brick  of  the  darkest  shades,  the 
problem  in  burning  is  to  keep  up  a  strongly  reducing  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  kiln  for  a  number  of  hours.  The  ease  with  which 
this  can  be  done  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  coal.  A 
free  burning  coal,  high  in  volatile  content,  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory,  though  results  can  be  obtained  with  high  carbon  coals 
where  necessary.  The  burn  is  carried  on  in  the  ordinary 
way  until  near  the  finish.  Then,  starting  with  clean  fires,  the 
draft  is  cut  down  almost  as  low  as  it  can  be  cut  and  still 
operate  at  all.  Then  the  fires  are  closed  tight,  or  very  nearly 
so,  breaking  down  the  old  fires  and  building  up  the  new 
charge,  in  the  case  of  doorless  furnaces,  until  practically  no 
air  inlet  remains.  In  a  short  time  the  kiln  is  in  a  strongly 
reducing  condition,  and  this  is  evidenced  by  its  being  full  of 
flame.  Ordinarily,  a  considerable  volume  of  black  smoke  issues 
from  the  stack,  and  usually  the  flue  from  the  kiln  to  the  stack 
has  a  good  stream  of  smoky  flame  passing  through  it.  This 
flame  gradually  becomes  less  smoky  and  shorter,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  stack  becomes  less,  until,  after  a  period  of  thirty  min¬ 
utes  to  an  hour,  the  evidences  of  reduction,  including  the  hazy 


appearance  in  the  kiln  chamber,  have  almost  disappeared. 
This  is  taken  as  the  indication  that  it  is  time  to  fire  again. 
The  fires  are  broken  down,  sometimes  with  the  firing  shovel 
and  sometimes  with  a  bar  and  then  recharged  as  before.  This 
sort  of  firing  is  kept  up,  with  some  variation,  until  the  end  of 
the  reduction  period. 

If  the  reduction  is  to  be  of  several  hours’  duration,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  progress  of  the  kiln  dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  in  determining  when  to  commence  the  reduc¬ 
tion.  In  making  this  allowance,  the  burner  usually  judges, 
from  previous  experience,  that  the  temperature  in  the  top 
part  of  the  kiln  can  be  held  nearly  constant  during  the  reduc¬ 
tion  period,  while  the  bottom  will  progress  a  good  deal  faster 
during  reduction  than  during  clear  firing.  This  is  natural,  as 
combustion  is  taking  place  extensively  throughout  the  interior 
of  the  kiln  and  even  down  into  the  flues,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  low  draft  tends  to  minimize  the  amount  of  cold  air 
that  filters  in  through  the  leaks  in  the  wrall  and  doors  of  the 
kiln.  Therefore,  the  burner  may  judge  correctly  that  a  kiln 
which  would  require  say  twelve  more  hours  of  clear  firing  to 
finish  the  bottom  will  require  only  six  hours  of  reducing 
firing  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  If  it  is  his  intention  to 
reduce  the  whole  kiln  of  brick  strongly,  he  starts  the  reduc¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  he  judges  that  that  sort  of  firing  will  finish 
the  bottom  before  it  becomes  ineffective  by  reason  of  the  fires 
becoming  too  thick.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kiln  is  to  be 
but  slightly  reduced,  the  reduction  is  made  to  take  place  in 
whatever  portion  of  the  finishing  stage  of  the  kiln  it  has  been 
found  to  have  the  desired  effect. 

During  the  long  reducing  periods,  observations  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  “flashing”  can  be  made  by  clearing  the  kiln 
for  a  short  time  and  drawing  trials.  The  kiln  atmosphere  is 
most  easily  cleared  just  before  recharging,  when  the  condition 
is  becoming  nearly  neutral.  An  increased  draft  and  slightly 
opened  fires  for  a  few  minutes  will  then  make  trials  and  cones 
as  well  as  the  bricks  in  the  setting  comparatively  easy  to  see. 
Trials  drawn  in  the  early  part  of  the  reduction  period  are  apt 
to  show  strong  flashing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  kiln  and  little 
or  none  in  the  lower  portion.  The  reduction  is  continued, 
for  the  darkest  burns,  until  the  bottom  trials  show  a  good 
flash  and  are  hard  enough  to  insure  a  good  bottom. 

In  burning  shales  which  have  a  tendency  to  go  out  of 
shape  easily  in  burning,  and  with  which  it  is  necessary  to 
exercise  extraordinary  care  in  order  to  get  a  good  bottom 
without  overburning  the  kiln,  the  clearing  of  the  kiln  atmos¬ 
phere  at  intervals  enables  the  burner  to  see  how  the  setting 
is  standing  up.  He  can  judge  not  only  by  what  he  can  see  in 
the  peep  holes,  but  also  by  looking  down  through  the  crown 
hole.  Ordinarily  there  is  not  much  tendency  for  the  brick  to 
lean  and  go  out  of  shape  during  the  reduction  unless  either  too 
much  draft  is  carried  or  the  brick  had  commenced  to  lean 
before  the  reduction  was  started.  In  any  case,  all  the  means 
of  judging  the  condition  of  the  kiln,  including  pyrometer 
readings,  taking  of  settle,  observation  cones  and  trials  and 
looking  over  the  setting  itself  to  see  how  it  is  standing,  are 
available  during  the  reduction  period.  With  a  sensitive  shale, 
careful  observations  are  necessary  in  either  an  oxidizing  or 
a  reducing  finish.  There  is  somewhat  less  trouble  likely  to  be 
experienced  in  getting  a  good  bottom  in  the  flashed  kilns  than 
in  red  burns  for  reasons  previously  mentioned. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
reduction  can  be  effectively  maintained,  in  ordinary  practice, 
as  the  fuel  bed  has  a  tendency  to  thicken  and  finally  becomes 
too  thick  to  admit  of  keeping  up  the  temperature.  This  is 
especially  true  in  burning  sensitive  shales.  The  draft  is  kept 
very  low  in  order  that  the  tight  and  somewhat  heavy  firing 
shall  not  raise  the  temperature  unduly,  and  the  fuel  accumu¬ 
lates  because  it  does  not  burn  out  rapidly.  This  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  to  some  extent  by  cutting  down  the  frequency  of  the 
firing  and  the  amount  of  the  charge,  at  the  expense  of  the 
excess  of  reducing  constituents  in  the  kiln  atmosphere.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  possible  to  keep  up  strongly  reducing  conditions 
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with  comparative  light  and  infrequent  firing,  by  the  use  of 
coal  tar  or  some  other  liquid  fuel.  A  good  method  of  intro¬ 
ducing  such  a  fuel  is  to  allow  it  to  trickle  into  the  kiln  in  a 
thin  stream  from  a  container  placed  over  an  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  kiln  crown.  A  powder  can  with  a  nail  hole  in  the 
bottom  serves  very  well.  It  is  a  good  precaution  to  have  a 
wire  extending  through  the  orifice  and  reaching  over  the  top 
of  the  can  to  enable  the  operator  to  keep  the  orifice  free,  as 
there  is  a  tendency  for  it  to  become  clogged.  The  use  of  tar 
is  effective  in  assisting  the  coal  fires  in  keeping  an  excess  of 
reducing  gases  in  the  kiln,  and  its  use  may  be  justifiable, 
particularly  with  short  flame  coals.  Half  a  barrel  of  tar  will 
serve  over  a  period  of  several  hours.  However,  it  is  some 
trouble  to  use  it,  and  in  some  cases  a  serious  discoloration 
of  a  considerable  number  of  brick  is  attributable  to  it. 
Whether  it  is  desirable  to  use  it,  under  given  conditions,  can 
best  be  determined  by  experiment.  It  offers  a  possible  help 
to  the  burner,  especially  where  it  is  necessary  to  use  short 
flame  coal. 

According  to  the  writer’s  experience,  from  four  to  six  hours 
of  strong  reduction  is  usually  sufficient  time  to  get  a  good 
flash  to  the  bottom,  if  a  kiln  is  behaving  normally.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  found  possible,  where  tar  is  used,  to 
prolong  the  reduction  period  up  to  twelve  hours  and  longer. 
So  long  as  the  fires  can  be  kept  in  such  condition  that  they 
are  effective,  that  is  to  say,  capable  of  maintaining  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  kiln,  the  bottom  will  continue  to  make  prog¬ 
ress,  and  a  long  reduction  period  tends  to  make  an  even  kiln 
in  point  of  hardness  of  burn. 

Cooling. 

When  a  dark,  or  "flashed,”  burn  is  finished,  top,  middle 
and  bottom  trials  are  all  nearly  black,  and  their  predominant 
color  is  green  or  bluish  green.  If  the  brick  could  be  taken  out 
of  the  kiln  at  that  stage  and  quickly  chilled,  as  is  done  with 
the  trials,  the  brick  would  be  as  dark  as  these  finishing  trials. 
In  practice  the  reverse  is  true.  The  cooling,  in  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice,  takes  place  under  more  or  less  strongly  oxidizing  condi¬ 
tions.  The  tendency  is  for  oxidation  to  take  place  rapidly 
while  the  brick  are  still  at  high  temperatures  and  at  a  grad¬ 
ually  lessening  rate  during  the  progress  of  the  cooling,  down 
almost  to  atmospheric  temperature.  This  reoxidation,  follow¬ 
ing  the  reduction,  brings  the  color  back,  through  various  com¬ 
binations,  toward  the  red,  and  the  result  is  a  kiln  of  brick  of 
a  variety  of  colors,  in  all  of  which  red,  yellow,  blue  and  green 
are  intimately  intermingled  in  various  proportions.  The  col¬ 
ors  of  the  finished  product  are  dependent  to  so  great  an  extent 
upon  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  during  the  cooling 
that  this  process  lays  special  claim  to  the  burners  study.  The 
problems  of  the  control  of  reoxidation  are  fully  as  important 
as  those  of  the  reduction  period.  If  there  were  no  reoxidation, 
strongly  reduced  kilns  would  turn  out,  as  is  indicated  above, 
nearly  black  brick  in  which  the  colors  would  be  a  combination 
of  green  and  blue,  with  the  green  predominating.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  keep  the  brick  as  dark  as  possible,  there  are  two  very 
different  lines  of  attack  from  which  to  choose.  Either  the 
kiln  must  be  cooled  in  a  non-oxidizing  atmosphere,  or  the  cool¬ 
ing  must  be  accomplished  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  So 
far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  the  only  commercial  attempts 
to  cool  rough  texture  brick  by  the  former  method  have  been 
along  the  line  of  sealing  the  kiln  as  tightly  as  possible  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  burn,  while  the  kiln  atmosphere  was  still 
reducing.  The  writer  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
results  obtained  in  this  way  to  make  record  of  them  here. 
His  experience  in  commercial  practice  has  been  entirely  with 
cooling  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere.  Beautiful  lines  of  shades 
are  produced  by  this  method,  and  it  has  two  distinct  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  former  method.  In  the  first  place,  it  renders  a 
portion  or  all  of  the  waste  heat  available  for  drying.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  a  quick  method  and  admits  of  getting  the 
maximum  output  from  the  kilns. 

In  cooling  under  oxidizing  conditions,  the  colors  are  influ- 


enced,  as  would  be  expected,  by  the  rate  at  which  the  cooling 
takes  place,  the  color  changes  taking  place  more  rapidly  and 
being  more  pronounced  in  the  early  part  of  the  cooling,  while 
the  temperature  is  the  highest.  Very  marked  changes  are 
made  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  oxidation,  and  most  of 
the  reoxidation  that  occurs  is  accomplished  within  the  first 
few  hours  of  the  cooling.  On  the  other  hand,  important 
changes  in  the  colors  continue  to  take  place  even  after  the 
temperature  of  the  bricks  has  fallen  below  that  of  redness,  so 
that,  while  the  rate  of  cooling  exerts  by  far  the  greatest  influ¬ 
ence  at  the  highest  temperatures,  its  effect  in  the  latter  stages 
should  not  be  wholly  overlooked. 

It  is  well  to  recognize,  in  the  beginning,  the  fact  that  a 
brick,  located  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  the  contents  of  a 
kiln  and  surrounded  and  influenced  by  say  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  other  bricks,  is  not  likely  to  be  cooled  very  quickly,  no 
matter  what  is  done  to  the  kiln.  When  the  burner  starts  to 
practice  rapid  cooling,  he  may  be  surprised  to  find  out  that  he 
can  not  control  the  rate  as  well  as  he  supposed  he  could. 
Cooling  on  the  fan  without  opening  up  doors  and  crown  hole 
is  too  slow.  If  the  kiln  is  put  on  the  fan,  and  all  the  movable 
parts  of  the  kiln  shell,  including  wickets  and  crown  hole  cov¬ 
ers,  are  removed,  there  will  be  a  spectacular  show  of  escaping 
heat,  and  the  kiln  will  cool  at  a  comparatively  rapid  rate. 
Even  so,  practically  all  of  the  brick  in  the  kiln  will  remain 
incandescent  for  hours,  and,  as  is  readily  observed,  both  during 
the  cooling  and  when  the  kiln  is  being  emptied,  the  great 
interior  portion  of  the  setting  will  cool  much  more  slowly  than 
the  outer  portion  nearest  the  wall  and  crown,  where  the  brick 
are  more  exposed  to  the  cold  air  which  enters  the  kiln.  If 
the  kiln  is  given  a  back  draft,  by  admitting  air  through  the 
underground  flues,  and  sufficient  exits  are  provided  in  the 
crown  and  upper  part  of  the  doors  to  correspond  to  this  inlet, 
the  cooling  will  be  more  positively  directed  and  the  kiln  will 
cool  more  uniformly.  In  any  case,  there  will  be  a  considerable 
reoxidation  in  practically  all  the  brick.  However,  these  meth¬ 
ods  do  produce  comparatively  dark  shades  of  flashed  brick, 
and  they  may  be  capable  of  development  and  improvement 
along  practical  lines.  The  rate  of  cooling  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  construction  of  the  kiln.  Large  doors,  large 
crown  openings  and  ample  flue  capacity  have  an  influence,  and 
types  of  furnaces  which  can  be  made  to  afford  large  air  open¬ 
ings  as  soon  as  the  burn  is  completed  are  of  assistance. 
Quenching  the  fire  with  water  is  practiced,  and  at  least  one 
manufacturer  is  trying  a  kiln  with  four  doors,  all  of  which 
are  opened  at  once  by  tearing  down  the  wickets  as  soon  as  the 
burn  is  finished. 

These  methods  of  cooling  have  little  apparent  effect  on  the 
strength  of  the  brick  or  on  the  kilns.  They  are,  however, 
wasteful  of  the  heat,  as  a  large  portion  of  it  escapes  even  if 
the  kiln  is  put  on  the  fan  as  soon  as  the  cooling  is  commenced. 
If  wholly  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained  in  producing 
the  very  dark  shades,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  build 
special  kilns  for  the  purpose.  Small  kilns,  with  large  waste 
heat  connections  and  kiln  flues,  should  give  the  desired  re¬ 
sults  in  color  without  a  great  sacrifice  in  economy.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  such  kilns  built  on  a  yard  could  be  governed  by  the 
quantities  of  very  dark  brick  that  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  produce. 

While  the  means  of  control  at  the  burner’s  command  are 
limited  and  imperfect  in  their  operation,  yet  it  is  worth  the 
most  careful  study  to  be  able  to  use  them  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  and  to  facilitate  such  study  some  crude  directions  may 
be  given. 

(To  be  continued.) 


We  are  beginning  to  develop  an  export  brick  trade.  It  is 
not  such  a  big  item  yet,  but  it  is  big  enough  to  stand  alone 
in  the  government  statistics,  and  there  is  really  no  way  to 
know  yet  how  big  it  may  grow  in  a  few  years  if  the  trade 
is  nursed  along  right. 
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DRYING  OF  CLAY  WARES. 

By  Ellis  Lovejoy. 


Part  XI.  Periodical  Dryers  (Continued). 


Figures  46  and  47  in  plan  and  section  show  the  general 
principles  of  a  hot  air  periodical  dryer  (Bechtel)  which  is 
extensively  used  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

There  are  a  series  of  parallel  tunnels  opening  on  top  into 
the  dryer  building.  A  cross  duct  at  one  end  connects  these 
tunnels  with  a  fan  with  steam  coils  attached.  The  inlets  to 
the  floor  tunnels  are  controlled  by  dampers  hinged  at  the  top. 
On  either  side  of  the  open  floor  tunnels  are  stringers  from 
four  to  six  inches  high  above  the  floor  level  which  serve  as 
supports  for  the  pallets  containing  the  bricks.  The  pallets 
are  loaded  at  the  machine  with  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 


twenty  bricks  each  and  carried  to  the  dry  room  on  lifting 
trucks  and  placed  on  the  stringers  over  the  tunnel.  As  soon 
as  a  tunnel  is  fully  covered,  burlap  is  thrown  over  the  bricks, 
and  the  hot  air  is  turned  into  the  tunnel  duct.  The  burlap 
serves  as  a  blanket  to  prevent  rapid  escape  of  the  air  and 
permits  the  latter  to  become  highly  saturated  with  moisture. 

Waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  steam  coils,  and  as  the  latter  may  be  heated  during 
the  day  by  exhaust  steam  the  drying  may  be  largely  done 
with  waste  heat. 

It  is  common  practice  to  use  eight  sections  of  coils,  each 
section  to  have  four  rows  of  one  inch  pipes  staggered  to  in¬ 
sure  thorough  contact  with  the  incoming  air.  For  brick  dry¬ 
ers  the  pipes  are  spaced  2%  inches  on  centers  and  the  free 
area  so  obtained  is  approximately  one  and  one-half  times  the 
area  of  the  fan  inlet. 

The  fans  used  are  disc,  plate,  or  squirrel  cage  type,  but 
the  latter  is  the  most  economical  in  power  consumption  and 
the  first  mentioned  the  least  economical. 

Carpenter  has  shown  that  the  economic  limit  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rows  of  pipes  in  a  heater  is  between  16  and  24,  and 


in  consequence  we  will  get  no  return  from  any  pipes  in  ser¬ 
ies  in  excess  of  twenty-four  except  at  air  velocities  which 
would  not  be  considered  in  designing  a  clay  ware  dryer.  This, 
of  course,  applies  to  a  constant  pressure. 

As  stated  above,  the  common  practice  is  to  use  eight  sec¬ 
tions  containing  a  total  of  thirty-two  pipes  but  six  sections 
having  a  total  of  twenty-four  pipes  are  arranged  for  exhaust 
or  low  pressure  steam,  and  the  final  two  sections  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  high  pressure  live  steam.  In  this  way  we  get  the 
value  of  the  large  amount  of  latent  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam 
and  after  the  air  has  reached  approximately  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  live  steam  pipes  and  its  temperature  is  raised  above 
212  degrees  F.  by  the  sensible  heat  of  the  high  pressure. 

Figure  48  is  a  sectional  elevation  of  steam  coils,  waste 


heat  duct  and  fan.  A  damper,  or  set  of  dampers,  is  provided 
so  that  any  proportion  of  the  necessary  volume  of  air  can 
be  obtained  from  the  coils  or  duct.  When  there  is  no  waste 
heat  available  from  the  kiln,  the  duct  to  the  fan  is  closed 
and  all  the  air  is  drawn  through  the  coils  involving  in  many 
instances  the  use  of  live  steam  to  maintain  a*  required  air 
temperature.  When  the  waste  heat  has  an  excessive  tem¬ 
perature  it  is  tempered  with  air  through  the  coils  and  on  such 
occasions  nothing  but  exhaust  (waste)  would  be  used  in  the 
coils.  As  the  kilns  cool  the  volume  of  air  from  them  may  be 
increased,  and  as  needed  live  steam  is  introduced  into  the 
coils. 

Figure  49  and  Figure  50  show  in  plan  and  elevation  the 
general  principles  of  a  properly  connected  heater.  Both  high 
pressure  and  exhaust  steam  is  conducted  to  the  coils  and 
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controlled  by  valves  and  traps  so  that  we  may  use  exhaust  or 
low  pressure  live  steam  in  six  sections,  and  high  pressure 
steam  in  two  sections,  or  all  the  sections  may  have  exhaust 
steam  or  high  pressure  steam  as  desired,  when  suitable  traps 
are  provided. 

The  condensation  water  may  be  drained  back  to  a  receiv¬ 
er  and  automatically  pumped  back  into  the  boilers,  or  tilting 
traps  may  be  used  to  deliver  the  water  from  the  coils  to  the 
boilers.  Frequently  we  use  a  vacuum  pump  to  exhaust  the 
coils  and  in  this  way  get  greater  efficiency. 

There  are  many  modifications  in  fitting  up  the  equipment, 
and  a  variety  of  traps,  impulse  valves,  etc.,  which  apply  un¬ 
der  different  conditions,  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  discuss  them.  Every  problem  should  be  worked  out 
by  a  competent  steam  engineer  and  installed  under  his  di¬ 
rection. 

One  advantage  of  this  type  of  dryer  is  that  there  are  no 
steam  pipes  under  the  bricks  to  be  damaged  and  covered  by 
broken  bricks  falling  from  the  pallets,  and  such  debris  in  the 
tunnels  can  be  easily  cleaned  out  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  ducts  be  properly  propor¬ 
tioned  throughout  and  the  openings  from  the  floor  ducts  be 
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adjusted  to  insure  a  uniform  pressure  in  all  parts  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  otherwise  the  bricks  nearest  the  cross  duct  and  those 
over  the  tunnels  nearest  the  fan  will  dry  first.  Since  in  many 
installations  it  is  necessary  to  entirely  unload  a  tunnel  before 
resetting  it,  and,  if  the  hot  air  is  not  properly  distributed,  the 
bricks  most  distant  from  the  fan  will  be  slow  drying,  and 
further,  since  the  capacity  of  the  dryer  will  be  determined 
by  these  slow  drying  parts  of  the  system,  it  is  highly  import¬ 
ant  that  we  get  proper  distribution  of  the  hot  air  to  all  parts 
of  the  system. 

Clayworkers  who  attempt  to  build  this  dryer,  or  any  other 
for  that  matter,  without  consulting  the  designers,  usually  lose 
much  more  in  efficiency  and  thereby  in  increased  cost  of  ope¬ 
ration,  than  they  would  save  in  the  installation.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  air  volumes  cannot  be  accurately  pre-determined 
and  the  builder  of  any  equipment  requiring  the  uniform  dis¬ 
tribution  of  air  or  gases  who  has  frequent  opportunity  to 
practically  adjust  the  equipment  to  the  highest  efficiency  can 
work  out  the  problems  of  a  new  installation  much  more  ef¬ 
fectively  than  one  whose  knowledge  of  the  dryer  is  based  on 
the  operation  in  a  neighboring  factory,  and  the  efficiency  of 
a  properly  constructed  equipment  will  be  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment. 

This  is  the  first  dryer  we  have  described  in  which  the 


heating  pipes  are  outside  the  dryer,  but  we  will  find  similar 
heating  systems  in  other  types  of  dryers  and  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  method  of  heating  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

In  sectional  coil  heaters  used  in  connection  with  fan  draft, 
the  coils  are  always  placed  outside  the  dryer  and  the  air  is 
sucked  through  them  and  forced  into  the  dryer. 

One  fact  which  becomes  apparent  is  that  we  need  no  long¬ 
er  consider  the  radiated  heat,  or,  at  least  only  in  such  degree 
as  the  casing  and  internal  construction  material  other  than 
the  piping  are  heated  by  radiation  and  in  turn  give  up  the 
heat  by  conduction  to  the  air  passing  through  the  heater.  The 
radiated  heat  which  we  may  neglect  is  not  lost,  however,  ex¬ 
cept  in  part  that  from  the  outside  casing  of  the  coils,  since 
it  passes  from  pipe  to  pipe  and  becomes  useful  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  pipe,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  reduces  the  condensation  which  otherwise  would  oc¬ 
cur.  In  the  direct  heating  system  we  have  radiated  and  con- 
vected  heat  applied  to  the  purpose  of  drying  and  each  re¬ 
quires  its  proportion  of  steam  condensation.  In  the  indirect 
heating,  convection  alone  carries  heat  into  the  dryer  but  the 
radiation  by  maintaining  the  surface  temperature  may  be 
said  to  be  given  up  to  the  dryer  by  convection,  not  to  increase 
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the  convected  heat  but  to  reduce  the  condensation  loss.  The 
convected  heat  carried  into  the  dryer  is  constant  for  any  given 
difference  of  temperature  and  fixed  air  velocity  and  we  get 
less  heat  from  the  indirect  method  than  by  the  direct  and  cor¬ 
respondingly  less  condensation,  but  we  can  increase  the  con¬ 
densation  and  thereby  the  convected  heat  by  increasing  the 
velocity  of  the  air.  We  would  not  think  of  putting  the  pipes 
outside  the  dryer  in  a  natural  ventilation  system,  because, 
first,  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  volume  of  air  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  the  heat  required,  and  second,  even  though  the 
air  volume  were  sufficient  we  would  have  to  greatly  increase 
the  amount  of  piping.  Increased  air  velocity,  however,  com¬ 
pletely  changes  the  situation. 

(To  be  continued.) 


He  Should  Have  Known  Better. 


She  was  rather  a  nervous  old  lady,  and,  fearful  of  being 
robbed  of  her  purse,  kept  it  in  a  pocket  of  her  underskirt. 
Taking  a  cab,  she,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  began  searching, 
as  ladies  do,  for  the  carefully  concealed  pocket.  The  cabby, 
misconstruing  her  movements,  looked  on  grimly. 

“Wtell,  mem,”  he  broke  in,  “when  you’ve  done  scratching, 
me  fare’s  eighteen-pence.” 
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WHY  BUSINESS  MUST  BE  GOOD. 


Remarkable  Facts  That  Insure  Prosperity — Ideal  Conditions  in 
American  Agriculture,  the  Bedrock  Foundation  for 
Great  Business  Activity. 


The  following  optimistic  statement  of  business  prospects  is 
good  reading ,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  an  authority,  the  Orange 
Judd  Company,  which  is  in  intimate  touch  with  the  great  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  interests  of  the  nation,  hence  the  prog¬ 
nostication  may  be  considered  of  much  weight: 

The  price  of  wheat  at  Chicago  has  advanced  45  per  cent, 
since  the  war  began,  and  now  exceeds  $1.25  for  May  delivery. 
The  demand  for  it  has  increased  still  further  the  past  few 
days  since  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  possibility 
that  Suez  may  be  bottled  up  by  the  Turkish  army. 

World’s  shipments  of  wheat  just  now  are  nearly  all  from 
the  United  States. 

Exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States — mostly  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  France,  Portugal,  Spain  and 
Italy — are  now  larger  than  ever,  having  run  as  high  as  nearly 
10,000,000  bushels  a  week. 

That  the  bottling  up  of  the  German  navy  leaves  the  seas 
open  to  commerce,  is  further  proven  by  a  reduction  last 
week  of  25  per  cent,  in  freight  rates  on  wheat  from  our  At¬ 
lantic  ports  to  Britain. 

Foreign  ships,  arriving  with  increasing  frequency  and  num¬ 
ber  with  American  refugees,  are  sailing  back  deeply  loaded 
with  food  for  famine-threatened  Europe. 

Produce  Exports  Resumed. 

The  United  States  government  now  insures  American  ships 
and  their  cargoes  in  the  foreign  trade,  just  as  do  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Denmark.  Norway  and  Sweden 
may  do  likewise  for  their  great  mercantile  marine. 

Our  government  now  admits  foreign  built  ships  to  Ameri¬ 
can  registry,  and  this  is  building  up  an  American  mercantile 
marine.  Congress  has  not  yet  admitted  our  coastwise  shipping 
to  the  foreign  trade.  Orange  Judd  Farmer  believes  this  should 
be  done  forthwith,  so  as  to  add,  temporarily  but  instantly,  sev¬ 
eral  million  tons  to  our  export  capacity,  besides  turning  over 
to  the  railroads  much  of  the  north  and  south  bound  traffic  of 
our  coasters. 

Finances  Strong. 

Emergency  currency  under  the  Vreeland  act — “every  dollar 
of  it  as  good  as  gold’’ — is  available  for  all  needs,  in  greater 
amount  than  may  be  required  except  for  handling  the  cotton 
crop.  Clearing  house  certificates  have  been  issued  only  to  a 
limited  extent. 

The  federal  reserve  system  is  to  go  into  effect  at  a  date 
when  the  change  will  be  least  inconvenient  and  most  beneficial 
to  the  whole  financial  situation.  This  authority  believes  that 
the  new  system  will  help  to  amply  and  safely  finance  the 
rapid  expansion  of  America’s  domestic  and  foreign  trade  now 
at  hand. 

Bank  deposits  are  up,  withdrawals  down,  confidence  strong, 
loans  are  now  being  made  more  freely  to  regular  customers 
for  regular  needs,  though  at  stiff  rates.  Except  for  heavy  de¬ 
clines  in  bank  clearings  at  New  York  and  a  few  other  centers 
of  speculation  and  of  the  foreign  trade,  banks  are  doing  a 
healthy  volume  of  business. 

Food  Plenty  and  Cheap. 

The  supply  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  so  great  that 
prices  favor  consumers  of  all  perishable  produce.  Apples  and 
potatoes  also  will  be  in  large  supply. 

Yet  these  big  crops  afford  reasonable  returns  to  producers. 
This  cheap  food  is  a  fair  offset  to  higher  flour  and  sugar.  The 
prosperity  of  wage  earners  is  reflected  in  the  net  gains  of  de¬ 
posits  in  certain  New  England  savings  banks. 

Boom  in  Textiles. 

Even  cotton  is  in  a  fair  way  to  work  out  of  its  troubles. 
The  South  is  uniting  to  solve  its  problems  so  as  to  transform 


apparent  defeat  into  permanent  victory.  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany  has  such  confidence  that  it  accepts  in  payment  for  its 
own  goods  cotton  at  15  cents  a  pound — the  highest  price  in 
years.  Exports  are  being  resumed  of  raw  cotton,  while  the 
foreign  demand  for  finished  goods  bids  fair  to  be  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  Wool  and  woollens  are  higher,  firm,  active.  The  textile 
industry  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  veritable  boom. 

The  Boom  in  Farming. 

Aside  from  cotton,  our  agricultural  exports  may  exceed 
all  records  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  end  next  June,  says 
Orange  Judd  Farmer,  while  imports  of  produce  may  be  the 
smallest  on  record. 

This  means  much  to  the  American  farmers  and  to  all  do¬ 
mestic  trade. 

A  Remarkable  Truth. 

“Few  persons  realize,’’  concludes  Orange  Judd  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  “that  the  domestic  trade  of  the  American  people  is  from 
98  to  100  times  larger  than  their  foreign  trade;  that  is  to  say, 
for  every  $1  or  $2  of  the  United  States  import  and  export 
trade,  the  people  within  the  continental  limits  of  this  nation 
buy  and  sell  with  each  other  to  the  extent  of  $98  or  $99.” 
Uncle  Sam  may,  therefore,  be  represented  as  exclaiming: 
“After  all,  this  war  suddenly  upset  only  about  1  per  cent,  of 
my  business,  but  I  am  worrying  along  pretty  well  with  the 
other  99  per  cent.  Meanwhile,  I  am  straightening  out  this 
matter  of  shipping  and  international  banking.  A  few  weeks 
hence  I  will  be  doing  a  bigger  export  trade  than  ever  and  at 
better  prices,  with  correspondingly  increased  activity  in  my 
vast  domestic  business.  I  am  going  to  have  a  job  for  every 
one  at  good  wages,  with  resulting  prosperity  all  along  the 
line.” 

Why  Confidence  Is  Firm. 

These  are  the  underlying  reasons  for  the  confident 
optimism  that  now  prevails  among  the  American  people,  re¬ 
gardless  of  vocation. 

That  feeling  is  stronger  than  ever  among  farmers  and  rural 
people.  Already  their  prosperity  is  reflected  in  their  rapidly 
increasing  orders  for  manufactures.  For  instance,  a  number 
of  automobile  concerns  are  now  to  supply  the  rural  demand 
for  high-grade  and  medium-priced  cars.  The  weekly  magazine 
that  makes  the  above  utterance  points  out  that  these  present 
conditions  and  brilliant  prospects  simply  confirm  its  own  fore¬ 
cast  under  date  of  August  4  of  the  solid  basis  of  American 
finance  and  agriculture. 


VALUE  OF  OUR  RAW  MATERIALS. 


The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  United 
States  now  exceeds  $2,500,000,000  a  year,  according  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  While  this  value  is  far 
below  that  of  the  farm  products  and  that  of  the  total  manu¬ 
factures,  it  appears  that  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  our  min¬ 
eral  industry  is  somewhat  striking  when  measured  by  the  re¬ 
sources  of  other  countries.  There  is  no  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  which  can  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  mineral  resources.  According 
to  this  official  report  we  mine  40  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  out¬ 
put  of  coal,  we  produce  65  per  cent  of  the  petroleum  of  the 
world.  Of  the  more  essential  metals  we  produce  40  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  output  of  iron,  and  the  smelters  of  the  United 
States  can  furnish  55  per  cent  of  its  copper  and  at  least  30 
per  cent  of  its  lead  and  zinc.  It  is  this  wonderful  variety  and 
quantity  of  raw  material  in  the  form  of  mineral  products  that 
forms  the  base  of  a  great  part  of  our  manufacturing  industry, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  we  can  build  up  a  much  more  exten¬ 
sive  chemical  and  metal  working  line  of  industries  than  we 
have  heretofore.  There  is  every  likelihood  that  there  will  be 
much  development  along  these  lines  too,  and  future  prospects 
for  the  various  mineral  industries  of  the  United  States  look 
very  promising. 

This  is  a  bad  year  for  kings  and  even  King  Cotton  has 
suffered  enough  to  call  for  help. 
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FREE  PUBLICITY  SERVICE  FOR  OUR  READERS. 


A  Department  Inaugurated  in  The  Clay=Worker  to  Assist  the  Busy  Manufacturers  in  Their  Local  Newspaper 
Publicity  Work  and  for  Other  Advertising  Methods.  The  Advertisements  Together  With  Articles  Pub= 
lished  in  this  Department  Should  Bring  Splendid  Results  if  Placed  in  the  Proper  Mediums. 


ADVERTISING  ADVICE. 


ALMOST  EVERY  FORM  of  exploitation  and  publicity  is 
classed  as  advertising  and  it  properly  belongs  there,  too, 
but  when  the  subject  of  advertising  is  mentioned  a 
man’s  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  matter  of  taking  space 
in  some  newspaper  or  periodical,  and  that  is  really  the  form  of 
advertising  that  will  he  discussed  here. 

The  first  piece  of  advice  in  connection  with  it  is  that  every 
man  in  the  brick  business  should  do  some  of  this  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  most  people  should  do  more  of  it  than  they  are. 
If  your  business  is  purely  local  concentrate  your  advertising 
in  the  local  papers.  If  it  is  face  brick,  terra  cotta,  something 
that  calls  for  reaching  out  over  wider  fields  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  there  is  such  a  long  and  varied  list  of  publications  to  se¬ 
lect  from  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  specific  advice  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  manufacturers. 
Anyway  it  is  the  local  advertising  specially  in  mind  right  now 
and  how  to  handle  it  to  get  the  best  results. 

You  start  this  work  by  buying  space  in  your  local  paper. 
Then  comes  the  question  of  what  to  put  in  that  space,  of  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  copy,  and  then  comes  the  question  of  the  type  and 
illustrations  to  use. 

In  the  matter  of  copy  much  depends  on  what  you  have  been 


using  and  what  you  have  available  in  connection  with  the  local 
situation  that  will  prove  most  effective.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  pictures  of  houses  and  house  plans  make  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  kind  of  advertising,  so  instead  of 
going  into  this  extensively  now  let  us  take  up  some  other 
feature. 

For  one  thing  we  may  well  consider  the  matter  of  type  used 
and  its  effect.  There  has  been  such  a  rage  for  emphasis  in 
typographical  work  that  heavy  black  type  and  the  use  of  all 
capital  letters  has  been  overdone  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  ef¬ 
fective  as  one  may  think.  The  best  advertising  experts  now 
agree  that  caps  and  lower  case  letters  used  pretty  much  as 
one  would  use  them  in  regular  matter  are  more  effective  than 
any  effort  to  use  all  caps  for  certain  words,  lines,  or  groups 
of  lines  to  bring  out  emphasis.  The  use  of  all  capitals  has 
really  gotten  to  the  point  where  it  is  almost  an  abomination 
to  the  eye  of  the  discriminating  reader  and  it  has  really  never 
produced  anything  like  the  good  results  people  who  use  them 
think  they  do. 

It  is  often  desirable  and  even  important  to  have  what  is 
termed  a  catch  line  in  an  advertisement,  something  that  will 
stand  out  conspicuously  and  catch  the  eye  of  the  reader. 
About  the  best  thing  for  this  is  to  use  what  is  called  a  con¬ 
densed  type,  a  type  with  a  fairly  heavy  face  which  appears 


BURN  UP  YOUR  CHILDREN? 


That’s  the  Risk  You  Take 
In  a  Frame  House. 

Why  Not 

BUILD  WITH  BRICK? 

IT’S  fireproof — stays  beautiful  through¬ 
out  the  ages.  Is  the  cheapest  in  the 
end.  No  cost  for  repairs.  No  painting. 

Low  insurance  rate.  Low  fuel  bill.  Cool 
in  summer.  Warm  in  winter.  Frost  proof. 
Vermin  proof.  Weather  proof.  Time 
proof. 

A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

See  Us  For  Complete  Information. 

THE _ 

(Firm  Name) 


(City)  (State) 

Use  in  your  local  paper  first  week  of  November 


THE  HOUSES 

You  Admire  Most  Are 

BUILT  WITH  BRICK 

Because  Brick  is  the  Perfect 
Building  Material.  It  gives 
superior  decorative  possibilities,  adds  individ¬ 
uality  to  the  structure,  with  variety  to  suit  the 
individual  taste.  Burned  clay  brick  is  adapt¬ 
able  for  bungalow  or  mansion.  It  is  cheapest 
in  the  end,  and  improves  with  age.  Reduces 
the  fire  hazard  and  fuel  bill  to  the  minimum. 

It  makes  the  best  home  for  the  entire  family, 
for  it  is  weather  and  vermin  proof.  There’s  a 
hundred  other  reasons. 

Write  for  detailed  information: 

THE _ 

(Firm  Name) 


(City)  (State) 


Use  in  your  local  paper  second  week  cf  November 


Use  These  Advertisements  in  Your  Local  Papers 
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all  the  heavier  because  it  is  condensed  or  the  letters  are 
crwded  close  together  making  the  lines  as  a  whole  appear 
heavier  than  it  really  is.  The  same  type  in  what  is  called  ex¬ 
tended  form  covers  more  space  but  in  the  printed  page  it  does 
not  stand  out  so  conspicuously  or  seem  so  heavy  as  to  face. 
The  preference  should  be  given  for  catch  lines  to  the  larger 
type  than  the  body  of  the  advertisement  in  condensed  form, 
and  capitals  should  be  used  only  for  the  first  letter  in  each 
word  making  the  balance  lower  case  letters.  This  will  read 
easier  and  make  a  much  better  impression  than  the  use  of  all 
capitals  and  it  is  a  form  of  catch  line  recommended  today  by 
the  best  advertising  experts. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  copy  or  just  what  to  put 
in  advertising  space  about  the  best  way  to  get  a  string  of  in¬ 
dividual  ideas  on  this  subject  is  to  make  a  study  of  what  other 
advertisers  are  doing.  Take  either  your  local  paper  or  some 
of  the  popular  magazines  or  trade  ‘papers  with  excellent  ad¬ 
vertising  in  them,  glance  through  them  and  take  note  of  the 
advertisements  which  attract  and  appeal  to  you  and  study 
these  and  see  what  it  is  about  them  that  interests  you  and 
you  will  likely  get  some  ideas  that  will  help  you  out  in  writ¬ 
ing  your  own  copy.  For  example,  you  may  find  in  one  case 
that  it  will  be  an  advertisement  of  a  few  words  and  of  con¬ 
spicuous  type  while  in  another  case  the  block  or  heavy  type 
will  be  dispensed  with  entirely  and  the  advertisement  will 
take  on  the  form  of  an  interesting  story  printed  in  about  the 
kind  of  type  used  for  the  other  text  matter  of  the  publication. 

In  the  making  out  of  copy  for  advertisements  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  advertiser  to  have  before  him  in  printed  or  type¬ 
written  form  as  a  reminder  certain  rules  among  which  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  value  of  time  and  timeliness. 


2.  .The  dignity  of  simplicity. 

3.  The  value  of  character. 

4.  The  joy  of  originating. 

Taking  these  reminders  in  the  order  they  come  there  is 
first  the  matter  of  time  and  timeliness.  This  applies  directly 
and  specifically  in  many  ways.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  a  new  and 
attractive  house  built  in  the  community  the  greatest  value  can 
be  gotten  from  featuring  this  in  your  advertising  while  it  is 
fresh  and  new  as  just  at  the  time  it  is  completed.  It  is  worth 
much  more  then  than  if  you  fool  around  and  use  it  a  year  or 
two  afterward.  Timeliness  is  but  a  modification  of  the  same 
idea.  For  example,  there  is  a  time  to  advertise  to  catch  the 
attention  of  people  likely  to  be  doing  certain  things.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  before  winter  comes  on  is  a  good  time  to  feat¬ 
ure  material  for  chimneys  and  flues  and  fireplaces  and  if  you 
will  study  the  subject  thoroughly  you  will  find  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  application  of  timeliness  in  connection  with 
various  kinds  of  advertising. 

On  the  next  subject  we  have  a  reminder  that  simplicity  is 
an  admirable  thing  in  men  and  methods  and  even  in  adver¬ 
tising  design.  Often  there  are  men  who  spend  hours  at  a  time 
to  get  away  from  simplicity  and  design  something  complicated 
which  they  think  will  be  more  attractive  when  a  better  effect 
could  be  secured  by  the  use  of  natural  simplicity. 

We  all  know  in  a  way  the  value  of  character  or  reputa¬ 
tion  but  some  people  seem  to  forget  and  neglect  this  when 
they  go  to  writing  advertisements  and  seek  out  superlative 
forms  of  expression  until  they  make  the  advertising  ridiculous 
and,  destroy  the  very  character  they  are  trying  to  build  up. 
Character  consists  of  certain  dignity  and  earnestness  which 
is  free  from  exaggeration  and  extravagant  claims  and  a  man 
should  be  just  as  careful  in  the  language  he  uses  in  advertis- 


6  REASONS 

Why  You  Should 

BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

1 .  It’s  the  perfect  building  material. 

2.  It  gives  individuality  in  color  scheme. 

3.  It  is  the  most  economical— 

No  painting,  no  cost  for  repairs. 

Low  insurance.  Low  fuel  bill. 

4.  It  is  element  proof. 

“By  fire  nor  frost  nor  flood  nor  even 
time  is  well  burned  clay  destroyed.” 

5.  It  is  durable. 

The  monumental  buildings  in  Baby¬ 
lon  were  erected  3800  years  ago. 
They  were  built  of  brick.  Modern 
cities  are  being  built  with  the  brick 
today. 

6.  It  is  sanitary. 

It  is  vermin  proof. 

It  is  dampness  proof. 

There  Are  Many  Other  Reasons. 

THE _ 

(Firm  Name) 


(City) 


(State) 


DOWN  TO  BRASS  TACKS 


When  You  Build  With  Brick 
You  Build 

HEALTH  Because  a  brick  home  is  vermin 

proof.  Keeps  you  warm  in  win¬ 
ter  and  cool  in  summer.  It  is  the  most  sani¬ 
tary  home  you  can  build. 

WEALTH  For  it  is  a  splendid  investment. 

It  improves  with  age  and  there 
is  no  cost  for  painting  or  repairs.  It  is  perma¬ 
nent,  and  cheapest  in  the  end. 

AND 

HAPPINESS  Because  it  makes  a  satis¬ 
factory  home  and  insures 
safety  from  fire  and  all  the  elements.  One 
in  which  you  can  take  pride. 


THE 


(Firm  Name) 


(City) 


(State) 


Use  in  your  local  paper  third  week  of  November 


Use  in  your  local  paper  fourth  week  of  November 


Together  With  Publicity  Matter  on  Next  Page. 
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ing  as  he  would  be  in  talking  earnestly  with  a  respected  friend 
about  his  product. 

The  last  reminder  is  that  of  the  joy  of  originating.  You 
may  study  the  advertisements  of  others,  borrow  ideas  here 
and  there  that  will  help  you  out  wonderfully.  Moreover,  every 
man  does  more  or  less  of  this  all  the  time.  Still  the  greatest 
work  of  all  and  that  which  brings  the  best  measure  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  a  man  is  in  the  joy  of  originating,  of  creat¬ 
ing  something  new,  of  setting  forth  and  developing  entirely 
new  ideas  of  his  own.  With  this  reminder  at  hand  every  man 
should  be  inspired  to  try  now  and  then  at  originating  entirely 
new  ideas  of  his  own  at  advertising. 


BRICK  BUILT  CHURCHES. 


History  of  Brick  Proves  it  the  Best  Building  Material. 


BRICKS  HAVE  BEEN  associated  with  great  religious 
movements  for  long  centuries.  The  first  record  we 
have  of  this  association,  of  course,  is  related  in  the 
chapters  which  bear  on  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  During  this  period  the  Israelites  made  brick 
“without  straw,”  and  helped  to  put  them  into  the  temples 
then  being  erected  to  the  strange  gods  of  the  Lotus  land. 

Perhaps  they  associated  the  brick  with  the  strange  and 
abhorred  gods  of  the  Egyptians  and  perhaps  it  was  because 
the  sight  of  brick  brought  back  unpleasant  memories  of  more 
strange  and  more  abhorred  toil,  and  perhaps  these  memories 
became  a  tradition  and  a  racial  instinct.  At  all  events,  we 
find  no  record  that  the  Israelites  constructed  any  temples  of 
brick  for  many  generations  thereafter.  Their  tabernacle  was 
of  hewn  wood  and  stone  brought  from  a  great  distance,  long 
years  after  they  finally  ended  their  wanderings  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

Times  have  greatly  changed  since  those  old  days,  however, 
and  new  houses  of  worship  of  all  religions,  denominations  and 
creeds  are  built  of  this  most  useful  building  material.  Year 
by  year  the  dignity  of  brick  as  a  material  qualified  for  use 
in  the  most  stately  temples  increases,  and  still  it  remains 
at  the  same  time  the  material  best  suited  also  to  the  more 
modest  house  of  worship. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  use  of  brick, 
as  is  understood  today  by  architects  and  builders,  yes,  and 
by  the  dealers  themselves,  for  many  of  them  are  possessed 
of  no  small  amount  of  artistic  taste  and  ingenuity,  has  made 
and  is  making  a  new  era  in  the  church  architecture.  Brick  is 
no  longer  considered  a  makeshift,  since  it  no  longer  marks 
the  structure  of  the  poor  or  careful  congregation  as  opposed 
to  the  rich  and  flourishing  church  organization.  It  is  a  facile 
building  material,  easily  adaptable  to  artistic  purposes.  Most 
of  the  early  churches  of  brick  perforce  were  built  of  the  old 
fashioned  red  brick,  and  nothing  is  more  familiar  to  the  eye 
among  the  old  churches  of  brick  construction  than  the  red 
walls,  stained  with  the  white  salty  efflorescence  from  the  un¬ 
vitrified  surfaces,  and  becoming  really  attractive  only  when 
the  ivy  had  massed  its  grace  to  hide  the  stains  and  angles  of 
the  walls. 

Now,  however,  the  builder  is  in  no  way  circumscribed  when 
he  starts  out  to  use  brick  as  his  chief  material,  either  in  color 
or  design  or  detail.  The  stone  age  has  yielded  to  the  brick 
age  in  this  department  of  structural  work  as  well  as  in  others. 
Stone  has  long  been  the  material  for  churches,  especially  for 
those  of  the  cathedral  class,  the  more  imposing  houses  of 
worship.  There  was  an  immensity,  a  ponderous  dignity  about 
that,  and  a  mellowed  air  about  old  weathered  walls  that 
seemed  to  breathe  of  solemnity  and  almost  of  sanctity.  That 
brick  are  being  used  to  take  the  place  of  stone  without  jarring 
upon  the  sentimentality  of  the  people,  is  surely  the  highest  of 
all  possible  tributes  that  could  be  paid  to  the  art  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  brickmaker. 
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ART  IN  BRICK  WORK. 


THE  FACE  BRICK  MANUFACTORY  does  more  towards 
beautifying  our  cities  than  any  other  agency,  and  it 
is  through  the  use  of  its  fine  products  that  we  have 
gained  a  place  in  the  world  of  fine  architectural  brick  work 
of  which  any  nation  might  rightfully  be  proud.  Still  there 
are  face  brick  manufacturers  who  are  not  content  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  present  condition  alone,  but  are  constantly  busy 
experimenting  and  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  give  to 
the  world  even'  a  better  product. 

One  idea  to  which  has  been  closely  adhered  in  their  many 
years  of  experience  has,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  been 
the  cause  of  their  success.  This  one  idea  is  that  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  brick,  colors  must  be  obtained  that  follow 
the  same  tones  as  we  find  in  the  living  pictures  Mother 
Nature  is  continually  painting  for  us.  In  nature  we  find  that 
there  is  a  solid  mass  of  color  or  a. gradual  shading  of  one  tone 
into  another.  We  do  not  find  in  nature  such  hard,  jumbled 
contrasts  as  we  find  in  some  of  our  buildings  today.  A  blotchy 
mass  of  different  colored  brick  in  a  wall  is  neither  artistic  nor 
pleasing.  It  is  the  blending  of  colors  that  appeals  to  the  aes¬ 
thetic  senses. 


WHAT  IS  FIREPROOF? 


WHENEVER  A  GREAT  fire  occurs  public  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  question  of  fire-proof  buildings,  but  the 
uninstructed  public  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter 
and  the  influence,  if  any  there  be,  of  ignorant  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers  can  only  be  in  the  wrong  direction.  When  some  great  dis¬ 
aster  happens,  involving  immense  destruction  of  property  or 
deplorable  loss  of  life,  general  interest  is  aroused,  but  in  a 
short  time  this  dies  out  and  things  go  on  as  before,  so  that 
the  annual  direct  loss  from  fires  in  the  United  States  amounts 
to  a  sum  that  seems  incredible  and  ought  to  be  impossible.  A 
sum  that  is  equal  to  half  the  total  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
the  country! 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  fire  departments  of  this  country 
are  the  best  in  the  world.  The  engines  and  appliances  are  the 
most  powerful  and  ingenious;  the  men  and  officers  the  most 
daring,  intelligent  and  skillful.  There  is  probably  very  little 
more  to  be  done  in  the  improvement  of  methods  for  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  fire,  and  we  must  turn  in  some  other  direction  for  help 
from  the  scourge. 

Since,  in  spite  of  the  excellence  and  astonishing  prompt¬ 
ness  of  our  fire  fighters,  the  country  still  has  to  suffer  such 
immense  losses  from  fire,  should  we  not  give  our  attention  to 
the  first,  instead  of  the  last  end  of  the  matter?  Make  our 
buildings  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible  and  put  coverings  on 
them  that  are  less  inflammable  than  shingles  or  a  tar-and- 
gravel  roof. 

Some  tin-plate  men  have  come  out  with  a  statement  that  a 
tin  covered  roof  proved  the  best  in  Baltimore.  The  coolness 
of  such  an  assertion  ought  to  be  sufficient  itself  to  put  out  a 
fire. 

A  roof  covered  with  tiles  made  from  burned  clay  is  the  only 
one  that  offers  a  real  resistance  to  fire,  and  this  brings  us 
back  to  the  question:  What  is  fire-proof? 

Actually  nothing  is  fire-proof.  Platinum  melts  readily  in 
the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  and  there  is  nothing  known  to  exist 
that,  in  the  highest  heat  of  the  electric  furnace,  will  not  either 
melt  or  volatilize,  but  everything  that  is  not  combustible  is 
more  or  less  resisting.  Fire-resisting,  not  fire-proof,  would  be 
the  better  term. 

We  have,  however,  to  take  terms  as  we  find  them,  and  fire¬ 
proof  is  in  such  general  use  that  we  must  employ  it,  too,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  when  we  say  fire-proof  we  only 
mean  fire-resisting. 

The  greatest  fire  resistance  would  evidently  be  expected 
from  that  material  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  extreme 
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heat  of  a  kiln  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  fixing  its  form. 
This  includes  every  kind  of  clay  product,  brick,  terra  cotta, 
fire-proofing’and  roofing  tile. 

Instead  of  fire-resisting  materials  we  put  as  much  com¬ 
bustibles  in  our  buildings  as  we  can.  This  applies  especially 
to  our  dwellings,  our  homes.  For  a  home  of  the  best  kind  we 
build  a  big  case  of  brick  or  stone,  much  upon  the  same  plan 
that  a  furnace  would  be  built,  then  fill  it  with  highly  combusti¬ 
ble  material,  wood  floors,  wood  partitions,  wood  staircases, 
wood  closets,  wood  doors,  window  frames,  sashes,  balusters, 
wainscoting  and  sometimes  ceilings.  All  this  wood  work  we 
coat  with  something  still  more  combustible  in  the  shape  of 
paint  or  varnish,  and  when  the  winter  comes  we  make  it  all 
as  dry  as  tinder  by  means  of  stove,  furnace,  steam  or  hot 
water  heat.  Is  it  through  ignorance  or  cupidity  that  this  is 
done?  Most  likely  it  is  ignorance,  for  even  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  are  built  in  this  way.  The  dwellings  of  those  to 
whom  money  is  of  no  consequence  and  who  could,  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  every  respect,  in  appearance,  cleanliness  and  com¬ 
fort,  substitute  clay  products  for  the  cheaper  and  easier 
worked  lumber,  are  designed  and  built  in  the  same  old  way. 


WHY  BRICK  SHOULD  BE  THE  UNIVERSAL  BUILDING 

MATERIAL. 


THE  STIFFER  prices  on  lumber  and  the  added  value  to 
timber  is  putting  the  cost  of  wooden  dwellings  to  the 
point  where  it  is  really  no  economy  to  build  with  wood 
instead  of  brick.  The  logical  thing  to  do,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  perpetuating  our  forest  resources,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 
better  homes  at  no  greater  cost  is  to  build  them  of  brick. 
This  means  better  homes  from  every  standpoint.  More  dur¬ 
able,  less  danger  from  fire,  something  to  be  proud  of  that 
doesn’t  look  like  a  temporary  makeshift,  and  it  is  a  matter 
that  not  only  should  be  urged  by  every  brick  manufacturer, 
but  it  can  be  urged  more  effectively  on  the  strength  of  these 
late  government  bulletins  on  the  scarcity  of  timber.  The 
concrete  men  are  using  this  theme  industriously,  but  they 
can  not  use  it  as  effectively  as  brick  men  even  if  the  material 
would  compare  favorably,  because  the  use  of  concrete  in 
building  construction  of  itself  calls  for  lots  of  lumber  and  is 
very  wasteful  of  it.  With  brick  it  is  different.  One  can  get 
along  without  lumber  almost  entirely,  as  is  being  done  where 
the  desire  is  to  fire-proof  the  more  pretentious  structures. 
If  lumber  is  used  at  all  it  need  only  be  used  for  sash,  doors 
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and  mill  work,  interior  finish,  for  cabinet  work  of  one  kind 
and  another.  And  with  the  lumber  reduced  to  these  uses  as 
it  should  be,  the  forests  will  produce  enough  to  fairly  supply 
the  needs  of  the  country.  We  will  have  to  come  to  it  some 
time,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  both  for  the  forest  supply 
and  for  the  people  themselves.  There  is  no  building  material 
that  can  be  compared  to  brick  and  other  clay  products,  and 
it  looks  like  with  the  influences  at  work  now,  there  is  nothing 
else  can  happen  but  a  great  enlargement  of  the  brick  indus¬ 
try.  In  fact,  it  looks  like  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  a  few 
years  hence  we  will  wonder  why  a  man  would  want  to  build 
a  wooden  house  and  why  we  continued  to  build  them  so  long 
when  there  was  brick  to  be  had  out  of  which  they  could  have 
been  erected  for  the  same  money. 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK. 


Is  It  Going  Around  the  World? 


WE  FELT  SURE  this  Build  With  Brick  poster  cam¬ 
paign  proposition  w'ould  prove  to  be  a  big  thing  once 
it  got  started  and  rightly  into  the  minds  of  the  clay 
workers.  Moreover,  we  expected  it  to  spread  out  all  over  this 
country.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  plugged  for  and  pointed 
out  in  the  beginning — that  by  every  one  taking  a  hand  and 
doing  his  share  of  work  in  his  own  community  the  result  would 
be  a  nation  wide  campaign  of  advertising  of  the  most  effective 
kind  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  It  is  not  only  proving  all 
that,  but  it  is  now  getting  even  beyond  our  expectations  in 
some  respects.  It  has  already  crossed  the  borders  of  the 
American  continent  and  is  showing  so  much  life  and  enter¬ 
prise  that  the  question  now  before  us  is,  will  it  go  clear 
around  the  world?  We  have  the  slogan  before  us  in  the 
language  of  Sweden  and  as  soon  as  those  warring  nations  in 
Europe  quit  fighting  with  each  other  and  go  into  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  we  expect  to  find  the  Build  With  Brick 
slogan  in  common  use  in  parts  of  the  old  countries  where 
brick  was  used  long  before  America  was  discovered  and  set¬ 
tled.  We  obtain  many  ideas  from  the  older  countries,  but 
when  it  comes  to  advertising  enterprise,  they  get  a  share  of 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  from  us.  Some  are  already 
enthusing  over  this  Build  With  Brick  poster  proposition,  and 
now  we  are  wondering  if  it  will  keep  on  until  it  circles  the 
earth  and  we  will  find  those  enterprising  Japs  using  it  in  their 
language,  and  see  it  in  the  left-handed  puzzling  characters  of 
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Exhibit  Made  by  the  St.  Clair  County  Building  Brick  Association  During  the  St  Clair  County  Centennial  Held 
at  Belleville,  Ill.,  September  14  aud  15.  Note  the  Build  With  Brick  Posters  and  Metal  Signs. 
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the  great  Chinese  nation.  Anyway,  while  there  are  still  people 
and  places  in  this  country  where  they  have  not  yet  caught  on 
with  enthusiasm  and  need  to  get  into  action,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  idea  has  carried  across  the  vrater  and  is  being  used 
abroad,  as  may  be  seen  by  sketch  on  page  385. 

Electrify  the  Slogan. 

With  the  coming  of  the  long  evenings  and  the  general  turn¬ 
ing  to  theatres  and  places  of  amusement  on  the  part  of  the 
populace  in  the  tow'ns  and  cities,  there  is  presented  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  effective  work  with  the  Build  With  Brick  slogan 
by  having  it  displayed  in  the  form  of  electric  lights.  There 
are  electric  sign  companies  making  a  feature  of  this  kind  of 
display  advertising  in  the  larger  cities  and  arrangements  can 
be  easily  made  for  same  striking  up  town  electric  displays 
with  the  slogan.  Then,  if  one  is  in  an  uptown  office  it  is  well 
to  have  it  displayed  there  on  the  sign  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
passing  throng.  If  the  plant  and  office  is  located  in  the 


winter  so  there  is  really  no  off  season  in  that  section.  In  that 
part  of  the  country  where  there  is  an  off,  or  closed  season,  for 
active  building  operations,  there  need  not  be  an  off  season  or 
letting  up  of  activities  in  pushing  the  campaign  for  building 
with,  brick.  It  is  during  the  winter  months  with  the  long  even¬ 
ings  that  people  spend  more  time  reading  and  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  reading  matter  and  circulars  coming  their  way.  Con¬ 
sequently  this  is  the  season  to  shift  the  work  a  little  from  the 
extensive  out-of-doors  postering  and  turn  to  what  might  be 
termed,  inside  efforts.  Continue  the  posters, — there  is  no  need 
to  let  up  on  them — and  figure  to  have  them  put  into  offices  and 
other  public  places  where  they  will  be  seen.  Get  in  touch  with 
the  plumber,  the  blacksmith,  and  the  coal  man  and  every 
man  with  an  office,  where  the  public  comes  frequently,  and 
arrange  to  display  posters.  Then  turn  attention  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  cultivation  through  letters,  circulars  and  catalog.  It  is 
a  good  time  to  prepare  and  send  out  house  plans,  barn  plans, 


Splendid  Brick  Display  of  the  Industrial  Exposition  Held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Last  Month.  Conspicuous 

is  the  Framed  “Build  With  Brick”  Poster  on  the  Brick  Mantel. 


suburbs  there  again  is  a  good  chance  to  bring  the  slogan  out 
conspicuously  in  the  dark  and  attract  wide  attention.  Also,  it 
is  a  good  time  for  moving  picture  display,  for  arranging  to 
have  it  thrown  up  on  the  screen  at  moving  picture  theatres, 
and  all  around  in  every  town  and  city  there  is  offered  many 
a  good  opportunity  to  electrify  the  slogan  of  the  building 
brick  industry  and  use  it  to  such  good  effect  that  the  benefits 
will  be  harvested  during  the  next  building  season. 

Winter  Work  and  Literature. 

As  winter  closes  in  upon  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
and  puts  a  check  on  building  operation,  there  should  not  be 
any  lessening  of  interest  or  activity  in  boosting  the  building 
brick  game.  There  is  much  good  work  that  can  be  done  in 
the  winter  time  and  it  should  be  kept  up.  In  the  south  country 
building  operations  are  carried  on  pretty  well  throughout  the 


and  out  buildings  designed  to  be  built  with  brick  and  to  write 
letters  and  issue  circulars  giving  in  more  detail,  information 
about  brick  and  the  advantage  of  using  it  as  a  building  ma¬ 
terial. 

Keep  the  Posters  Up. 

Meantime  keep  the  slogan  alive  and  staring  people  in  the 
face  from  all  sides  and  in  all  manner  and  shapes.  Do  not  neg¬ 
lect  the  outside  postering,  because  people  travel  some  even 
during  bad  weather  and  the  outside  signs  attract  attention. 
In  fact,  in  many  instances  they  can  be  made  to  stand  out 
more  conspicuously  during  the  winter  when  the  trees  along 
the  wayside  are  bare  and  the  country  itself  looks  rather 
bleak.  It  is  then  that  properly  displayed  posters  will  receive 
attention  and  make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
passer  by.  So  keep  up  the  poster  work  even  on  the  outside 
and  then  keep  it  alive  in  miniature  form  in  connection 
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with  all  the  letters  and  literature  you  distribute.  Either  have 
it  persistently  printed  on  the  outside  of  your  envelopes  or  have 
it  on  insert  cards,  have  it  on  the  margins  and  everywhere  that 
it  can  be  wedged  in  on  circulars  and  literature,  and  keep  it 
persistently  staring  people  in  the  face  all  the  time.  Effective 
work  is  already  being  done  and  persistent  plugging  away  at 
the  same  slogan  will,  in  time,  drive  home  the  idea  of  Build 
With  Brick,  so  thoroughly,  that  every  prospective  builder  will 
feel  that  brick  is  the  only  real  building  material  to  consider. 


A  $10,000  BUILD  WITH  BRICK  SIGN. 

WHAT  IS  GENERALLY  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most 
expensive  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  adver¬ 
tisements  for  brick  ever  constructed  is  that  recently 
completed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  the  Farr  Brick  Company. 
The  Farrs  are  born  brickmakers,  the  senior  Farr  being  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  that  industry  in  the  Cleveland  district. 
They  have  set  an  example  in  enterprise  by  the  erection  of  a 
beautiful  brick  structure  surmounted  by  an  immense  electric 
sign  bearing  their  trade-mark — “Buy  Farr  the  Best.”  Its 


certainly  will  prove  the  case  if  the  brick  makers  of  the  country 
emulate  this  splendid  example  of  enterprise.  Who  will  be  the 
next  to  emblazon  the  Clay-Worker’s  slogan,  “Build  with  Brick," 
in  an  equally  effective  way. 


TIME  TO  LOOSEN  UP. 


One  of  the  things  that  is  hurting  this  country  more  than 
anything  else  is  that  it  has  got  the  panic  habit  and  has  over¬ 
developed  the  faculty  of  every  man  gripping  on  to  whatever 
he  can  get  and  holding  tight  to  it.  We  are  suffering  from  a 
hoarding  instinct  all  the  way  along  the  line,  from  the  big 
banks  down  to  the  individual  of  slim  means  who  hides  his 
hoard  in  a  sock.  It  is  a  sort  of  miserly  spell  that  is  doing 
more  to  hold  trade  in  check  than  all  the  war  in  Europe  and 
all  the  legislative  nonsense  put  together. 

Thrift  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place,  and  there  are  times 
when  the  American  people  need  more  of  the  spirit  of  thrift 
than  they  have,  yet  thrift  overdone  is  a  bad  thing  for  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise.  Modern  philosophers  are  realizing  that  en¬ 
terprise  is  better  than  thrift  and  that  it  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  to  make  money  than  it  is  to  save  it.  This  is  a  bit  of 
philosophy  that  the  business  world  needs  to  take  more  home 
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Cleveland  ( Ohio)  has  the  most 
pretentious  out-of-door 
advertisement  of 
brick  ever 
made. 


chief  purpose  is  to  advertise  the  excellence  of  Farr  brick. 
That  company  is  said  to  be  now  making  a  new  line  of  face 
brick  and  this  splendid  display  is  for  the  purpose  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  superior  beauty  of  that  brand  of  brick.  The 
structure  stands  at  Detroit  avenue,  near  West  Fortieth  street, 
Cleveland,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pretentious  pieces  of  out¬ 
door  advertising  ever  seen  in  that  city.  It  is  said  to  have  cost 
$10,000.  We  are  pleased  to  present  a  view  of  this  notable 
exhibit  to  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker,  who  will  readily 
see  that  our  publicity  slogan,  “Build  with  Brick,”  has  unlim¬ 
ited  possibilities  in  the  way  of  attractive  advertising.  The 
wall  is  80  feet  long  and  35  feet  high.  The  electric  sign  which 
surmounts  it  contains  800  electric  lamps.  Robert  C.  Mitchell, 
general  manager  of  the  Farr  Brick  Company,  conceived  the 
idea,  and  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  such  a  forceful 
presentation  to  the  people  of  Cleveland  of  the  superiority  of 
brick  as  a  building  material.  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  referring  to 
the  display,  says:  “I  believe  an  era  of  brick  building  is  be¬ 
ginning  in  this  country  and  that  the  world  is  awakening  to 
the  all-important  element  of  safety  in  home  building.  That 


to  itself  now  so  that  it  may  loosen  its  grip  on  the  hoarding 
habit  and  develop  more  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 

It  is  time  to  loosen  up,  to  pay  and  be  paid.  One  thing 
holding  every  business  back  is  slow  collections.  People  get 
the  idea  collections  are  going  to  be  slow  and  money  tight,  so 
they  wait  till  after  the  last  minute  to  pay  their  bills.  This 
makes  somebody  else  wait,  and  the  one  who  is  waiting  feels 
that  it  is  his  turn  to  hoard  a  while.  The  result  of  it  all  is 
tight  money,  slow  payment  of  bills  and  poor  progress  in 
business. 

It  is  time  to  shake  this  off.  What  we  need  is  a  loosening 

up  and  more  of  the  display  of  enterprise  that  has  made  the 

American  nation  famous  and  has  put  it  in  the  front  rank  of 
business  development.  The  true  American  spirit  is  that  which 
says  dare  and  do,  not  that  which  bids  one  skimp  and  save. 
Let  us  take  on  more  of  this  spirit,  pay  and  be  paid,  that 

money  may  be  kept  moving  freely,  push  enterprise  more 

vigorously  instead  of  hedging  against  the  wind,  and  we  will 
find  in  a  little  while  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
country  or  with  business.  It  is  simply  suffering  from  a  tight¬ 
ening  disposition  of  the  purse  strings.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
to  loosen  up  and  get  into  action. 
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EXPLOITING  THE  BRICK  PAVED  HIGHWAY. 


A  Few  Pertinent  Facts  Relating  to  Same  and  Suggestions  for 
Broadening  the  Scope. 

NO  BRANCH  OF  the  clayworking  industry  has  spread  out 
more  or  opened  unto  itself  bigger  fields  than  that  of 
the  paving  brick  business.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
that  thoughts  of  most  people,  even  in  the  clayworking  industry 
itself,  when  turned  toward  paving  brick  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  city  limits.  Brick  was  considered  and  exploited  mainly  as 
a  material  for  street  paving  in  cities  and  towns.  For  quite  a 
while  practically  the  entire  fight  was  centered  here  and  was 
warmly  waged.  That  paving  brick  has  won  through  gloriously 
in  this  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  properly  burned  brick 
makes  the  best  paving  material.  Still  other  things  have  been 
important  factors  in  winning  the  way  here,  among  them  the 
experimental  work  of  paving  brick  manufacturers,  which  has 
resulted  in  developing  specifications  for  the  construction  of 


or  even  the  officials  of  the  community  about  paving  a  roadway 
with  brick  would  have  figuratively  scared  them  to  death.  To 
many  it  seemed  a  preposterous  and  not  to  be  thought  of 
proposition,  the  idea  of  making  an  expensively,  elaborately 
paved  roadway  just  like  a  city  street  right  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  Persistent  effort  and  exploitation  and  education  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  gradual  extension  of  streets  out  into  roadways 
by  some  of  the  enterprising  cities  has  led  to  a  new  viewpoint 
on  the  part  of  the  public  in  this  matter.  There  is  a  pretty 
general  awakening  throughout  the  country  to  the  fact  that 
brick-paved  roadways  are  not  merely  possible,  but  they  are 
the  best  kind  of  a  proposition  to  entertain  where  good  road 
building  is  contemplated. 

The  Awakened  Public  Sentiment. 

Some  evidence  of  the  advanced  public  attitude  in  this 
matter  was  given  during  the  N.  P.  M.  B.  A.  convention  at  Buf¬ 
falo  in  some  of  the  editorial  utterances  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  Times.  Did  you  read  in  the  Clay-Worker  for  September 
in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  those 


A  Perfect  Brick  Pavement.  Street  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Smooth,  Dustless  and  Durable. 


streets  and  roadways,  with  their  paving  with  brick,  which,  if 
followed  consistently,  will  result  in  the  best  form  of  pavement 
it  is  possible  to  get.  A  great  educational  work  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  along  this  line  and  to  this  work  is  due  no  small 
measure  the  success  attained  by  paving  brick  in  competition 
with  other  materials  for  town  and  city  street  paving. 

Breaking  Through  City  Limits. 

Meantime  the  brick  paving  idea  has  broken  out  through 
the  town  and  city  limits  and  spread  all  over  the  country,  so  that 
today  the  biggest  proposition  before  the  paving  brick  industry, 
the  greatest  field  for  exploitation  work,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  network  of  country  roads.  There  should  not  be  any 
letting  up  in  the  exploitation  of  brick  for  city  street  paving. 
Moreover,  there  is,  not  likely  to  be  any  cessation  of  effort  along 
this  line.  But,  while  properly  looking  after  this,  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  that  big  field  for  fruitful  work  which  lies  outside 
the  city  and  constitutes  a  network  of  road  ways  criss-crossing 
the  country  connecting  all  the  towns  and  cities  with  each 
other. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  back  that  to  talk  to  the  people 


extracts  from  the  editorial  utterances  in  which  it  was  said 
that  it  must  be  conceded  by  every  unbiased  observer  that  the 
brick  road  is  very  much  in  evidence  in  these  latter  days  of 
thoroughfare  development?  Also  that  the  brick  road  repre¬ 
sents  substantially  a  highly  interesting  form  of  road  building. 

Editorial  Viewpoints. 

These  utterances  mean  that  the  broad-minded  editorial 
writers  of  the  country  are  realizing  that  the  big  factor  in  the 
future  of  good  roads  is  to  be  paving  brick  and  that  the  ideal 
public  highway,  whether  it  be  road  or  street  is  one  properly 
constructed  and  faced  with  vitrified  brick. 

In  the  work  of  exploiting  paving  brick  there  has  been 
nothing  accomplished  that  will  make  more  for  the  future  of 
the  work,  and  of  the  industry,  than  the  generating  of  this 
kind  of  editorial  spirit  among  the  papers  that  go  to  the 
public.  With  the  daily  press  and  the  country  newspaper 
seeing  this  matter  in  the  right  light  and  joining  in  the  ranks 
of  brick  boosters,  it  will  mean  the  biggest  future  imaginable 
for  the  paving  brick  industry,  and  it  will  also  mean  that  not 
so  many  years  hence  this  country  will  be  famous  the  world 
over  for  its  roadways.  Another  important  line  of  exploitation 
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work  with  great  future  prospects  is  that  in  which  Secretary 
Blair  has  been  very  active  among  the  colleges.  In  his  report 
at  the  convention  he  said  that  among  the  principal  activities 
of  the  association  had  been  the  furnishing  during  the  year  of 
specifications  in  eighty-six  collegiate  institutions  and  furnish¬ 
ing  lectures  for  special  highway  construction. 

In  this  work  Secretary  Blair  has  been  getting  on  to  and 
riding  one  of  the  pet  hobbies  of  the  Clay-Worker.  The  Clay- 
Worker  has  been  insisting  patiently  and  persistently  that  we 
should  keep  clayworking  in  all  its  branches  before  the  schools 
of  the  country,  keep  not  only  the  matter  of  clay  analysis  and 
experiments  with  burning  and  manufacturing,  but  also  experi¬ 
ments  with  its  use  in  construction  of  all  kinds.  If  the  young 
man  leaves  school  or  college  without  any  knowledge  of  brick  in 
its  uses  he  is  not  likely  to  be  keenly  interested  in  it  for  some 
years.  If,  however,  the  subject  is  one  that  he  has  studied  and 
experimented  with  at  college,  he  comes  out  of  there  with  brick 
in  his  mind,  and  he  naturally  turns  to  it  with  favor  wherever 
it  can  be  used  advantageously.  Therefore  it  is  important  to 
better  roads  in  the  future  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  paving 
brick  industry  to  make  this  subject  a  feature  in  every  school 
and  college  where  it  can  be  handled  advantageously. 

At  Fairs  and  Expositions. 

One  form  of  activity  quite  common  among  the  boosters  of 
good  roads  is  that  of  displaying  at  county  and  state  fairs,  at 
expositions  and  conventions,  examples  of  well-built  roadways 
of  different  kinds.  Among  the  displays  shown  at  one  of  the 
state  fairs  this  fall  the  writer  thought  for  a  while  that  the 
brick-paved  roadway  had  been  left  out,  and  was  starting  in 
to  speak  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  about  it,  when 
another  search  around  found  a  small  model  of  a  section  of 
brick-paved  roadway.  Right  then  and  there  the  thought  oc¬ 
curred  that  paving  brick  manufacturers  should  make  it  their 
business  to  see  that  every  place  where  examples  or  models  of 
good  roads  are  displayed  the  models  of  properly  constructed 
brick-paved  roads  be  made  a  conspicuous  feature.  The  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  naturally  look 
after  this  matter  to  quite  an  extent.  It  is  never  possible  for 
the  officers  of  such  an  organization,  though,  to  see  and  take  a 
hand  in  everything  that  is  going  on.  Therefore  every  paving 
brick  manufacturer  and  every  man  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  clay-working  industry  should  make  it  a  part  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  see  that  proper  models  of  brick-paved  roadways  are  a 
prominent  feature  in  every  effort  at  exploitation  of  this  kind. 
If  there  is  something  of  the  kind  to  be  pulled  off  in  his  com¬ 
munity  he  should  make  inquiry  as  to  brick’s  representation, 
and  if  it  is  not  properly  represented  he  should  get  into  action 
at  once,  communicate  with  the  association  and  with  others  in 
a  position  to  help  put  the  matter  through,  so  as  to  insure  a 
proper  exploitation  of  brick  for  road  making  as  well  as  street 
paving. 

The  Broadened  Scope. 

Exploitation  in  the  paving  brick  industry  today  has  a 
bigger  and  broader  meaning  than  it  has  ever  had  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry.  It  means  when  interpreted  in  its  fullest 
sense  effort  to  see  that  every  highway  is  brick  paved.  There 
again  Secretary  Blair  summed  the  matter  up  nicely  in  his 
report  when  he  said  that  they  have  endeavored  to  keep  alive 
in  the  mind  of  the  public  that  their  interest  requires  brick  to 
be  considered  whenever  and  wherever  a  proposed  road  or  street 
improvement  is  about  to  be  undertaken. 

As  stated  above,  it  used  to  be  that  the  general  public 
thought  of  brick  only  as  a  probable  material  for  paving  streets 
inside  the  city  limits,  and  even  many  clayworkers  themselves, 
while  aware  that  there  were  brick-paved  roadways  in  Europe, 
thought  of  them  more  as  a  passing  dream  than  a  possible 
reality  as  a  proposition  in  this  country.  Even  when  the  idea 
broke  through  the  city  limits  to  extensions  along  country  road¬ 
ways  it  seemed  to  come  timidly  at  first,  as  If  not  sure  of  the 
way,  and  fearing  the  expense.  Today  what  a  difference! 

Practically  every  paving  brick  manufacturer  recognizes 


that  the  biggest  field  of  all  in  the  paving  brick  industry  is  that 
which  is  before  it  in  road  building.  Therefore  the  problem 
of  exploitation  becomes  broad  and  big  in  all  its  aspects.  It 
means  educating  and  impressing  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States,  and  eventually  it  means  one  of  the  biggest 
things  in  the  history  and  development  of  our  great  country, 
one  of  the  biggest  things  to  both  the  paving  brick  industry 
and  to  the  citizens  of  the  country.  For  there  is  nothing  which 
will  do  more  to  make  for  the  bigness  and  permanence  of  this 
great  country  than  brick-paved  highways  throughout  all  its 
length  and  breadth. 

The  slogan  of  the  industry  in  the  future  should  be  “the 
brick-paved  way,”  not  simply  the  brick-paved  street,  nor  the 
brick-paved  roadway,  but  for  every  highway,  whether  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  title  of  street,  road  or  alley,  should  be  paved 
with  brick.  Everywhere  a  public  way  is  thought  of  the  public 
should  be  inspired  to  think  of  a  brick-paved  way. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Workek. 

AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


ONDITIONS  AS  WERE  found  to  exist  with 
the  local  brick  manufacturers  during  the  past 
month  have  been  of  a  comparatively  satisfac¬ 
tory  nature.  Orders  which  were  received 
during  that  period  of  the  year  were  for  fairly 
large  quantities  of  stock  and  particularly  was 
this  true  of  the  building  brick  end  of  the  industry. 

Despite  this,  however,  the  ill-effects  of  the  European  war 
were  felt  to  a  certain  slight  degree  in  the  ranks  of  the  trade 
of  the  Quaker  City.  Building  promoters  were  confronted  with 
the  handicap  of  a  somewhat  stringent  money  situation  at 
the  off-start  of  the  month,  but  toward  the  end  of  September 
this  stntp  nf  affairs  underwent  a  material  change  for  the 


better. 

In  most  instances  the  actual  volume  of  business  transacted 
during  the  four  weeks  of  September  is  reported  as  showing 
a  substantial  gain  over  that  executed  during  the  previous 
month.  This  is  equally  as  true  of  both  the  building  brick  and 
the  vitrified  paving  brick  business,  while  the  terra  cotta 
branch  of  the  industry  continues  to  hold  its  own  when  taken 
in  comparison  with  this  time  of  1912  and  1913.  Just  at  this 
time  there  is  prevalent  a  feeling  among  local  builders  to  move 
with  a  degree  of  conservativeness,  but  it  is  believed  and 
hoped  that  there  will  be  general  renewal  of  activities  along 
these  lines  within  the  passage  of  the  next  several  days.  The 
majority  of  the  plants  throughout  this  section  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  continued  to  operate  at  their  usual  seasonable 
capacity,  and  while  in  some  sections  the  manufacturers  are 
stacking  their  product,  the  expectation  is  that  the  demand 
will  continue  sufficiently  strong  enough  to  clean-up  this  sup¬ 
ply  fairly  well. 

One  particularly  bright  spot  has  resulted  in  the  claywork¬ 
ing  industry  of  this  vicinity  as  a  result  of  the  situation  as 
now  prevails  in  Europe  as  an  aftermath  of  the  war,  and  this 
in  the  form  of  an  almost  unprecented  good  outlook  for  the 
American  pottery  manufacturers.  The  potteries  throughout 
the  Eastern  district,  and  particularly  those  in  and  about  the 
adjoining  sections  of  New  Jersey,  are  now  practically  all 
operating  to  their  full  capacity  as  a  result  of  an  increased 
general  demand.  Several  are  said  to  be  considering  the  pro¬ 
position  of  manufacturing  various  lines  of  pottery  which  were 
previously  almost  exclusively  made  in  Germany  and  imported 
into  this  country.  Business  with  the  pottery  maufacturers 
has  been,  in  some  cases,  even  above  the  earlier  expectations 
of  the  firm. 

A  representative  of  the  brick  manufacturing  firm  of  \\  ill- 
iam  Conway,  58th  and  Walnut  Streets,  reports  business  with 
his  company  as  being  seasonably  active,  while  the  firm  still 
has  a  sufficient  number  of  orders  on  hand  to  keep  th  ngs  mov¬ 
ing  actively  for  some  little  time  to  come.  The  plant  has 
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been  operated  throughout  the  past  several  weeks  to  capacity 
on  brick  to  be  used  within  this  immediate  vicinity. 

The  local  headquarters  and  offices  of  H.  W.  Willett  &  Com¬ 
pany,  brick  manufacturers  of  Sellersville,  N.  J.,  have  been 
moved  from  their  original  location  at  931  Arch  Street  to  more 
commodious  and  centrally  located  quarters  at  1235  Arch  Street. 
Under  the  present  arrangement  the  capacity  of  the  firm’s  offices 
has  practically  been  doubled,  which  will  aid  considerably  the 
execution  of  the  routine  end  of  the  business.  The  volume  of 
business  now  being  carried  on  by  the  “House  of  Willett”  rep¬ 
resents  a  period  of  increased  prosperity. 

The  local  branch  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company, 
320  Land  Title  Bldg.,  manufacturers  of  “Natco”  hollow  tiling, 
were  recently  awarded  the  following  contracts,  Wharton 
Switch  Works,  Easton,  Pa.,  1,500  tons;  Allentown  High 
School  building,  Allentown,  Pa.,  1,500  tons;  Allentown  Court 
House,  Allentown,  Pa.,  150  tons,  and  the  award  for  2,500  tons 
for  the  New  Traymore  Hotel,  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  brick  and  clay  material  structures  to  have 
been  erected  at  this  prominent  Atlantic  coast  resort  during 
recent  years.  Prospects  for  the  month  of  October  with  the 
company  are  said  by  Manager  E.  E.  Nickson  to  be  of  a  most 
promising  calibre. 

John  C.  McAvoy,  secretary  of  the  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick 
Company,  1345  Arch  Street,  recently  took  over  the  title,  by 
purchase,  of  a  three-story  brick  residence  at  52d  and  Over¬ 
brook  Avenue,  this  city.  The  property  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  aristocratic  residential  sections  of  Phildelphia  and  occu¬ 
pies  a  lot  of  ground  measuring  90  by  200  feet.  It  is  thought 
that  Mr.  McAvoy  purchased  the  property  with  an  idea  to 
occupying  it  as  his  home,  although  his  intentions  along  this 
line  have  not  been  made  known  as  yet. 

Owing  to  a  steadily  increasing  volume  of  business  and  the 
present  favorable  outlook  for  the  future,  the  Star  Porcelain 
Company,  of  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  are  now  having  several  altera¬ 
tions  completed  and  an  addition  built  to  their  plant  there. 
The  addition,  which  measures  50  by  100  feet,  will  be  utilized 
by  the  company  for  additional  manufacturing  purposes  and 
when  fully  equipped  will  increase  the  plant’s  output  capac¬ 
ity  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Capital  Porcelain  Manuafcturing  Company,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  was  recently  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  for  the  purpose  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  product.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  opened  offices  at  52  Seward  Street,  Trenton,  from 
which  the  business  is  to  be  conducted.  The  principal  incor¬ 
porators  are  William  Burgess,  Sr.;  William  Burgess,  Jr.,  of 
Morrisville,  and  Charles  A.  Witt,  of  Trenton. 

Ralph  F.  Channell,  representative  of  the  American  En¬ 
ameled  Brick  Company,  313  Hale  buildiig,  has  returned  to 
this  city  after  having  completed  a  most  successful  business 
trip  through  Delaware.  Mr.  Channell  reports  conditions  with 
the  building  trades  in  that  state  as  being  normally  active. 

Operations  were  temporarily  discontinued  at  the  plant  of 
the  Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  at  Hamburg,  Pa.,  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  September,  owing  to  a  slackening  up 
in  the  number  of  orders  which  are  being  received  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  It  is  expected  that  full-time  operations 
will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  some  of  the  present  supply  of 
stock  can  be  shipped  from  the  yards.  Business  conditions 
otherwise  are  reported  as  being  normal. 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  several  improvements 
which  are  being  made  to  the  plant  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Brick  Company,  this  city.  The  improvements  will  do  much 
toward  enabling  the  company  to  handle  to  a  better  advantage 
a  greatly  increased  amount  of  business,  as  it  will  increase  the 
plant’s  kiln  capacity  by  at  least  one-third  its  former  size. 

Esseg  C  Myers,  brick  manufacturers,  of  Second  and  But¬ 
ler  Streets,  recently  had  work  completed  on  several  altera¬ 
tions  to  the  brick  sheds  and  kilns,  while  the  machinery  is  be¬ 
ing  overhauled.  Should  the  present  rapid  strides  which  the 


firm’s  business  has  made  within  the  past  few  months  con¬ 
tinue,  it  is  deemed  likely  that  additional  kilns  will  be  erected 
and  the  plant  otherwise  enlarged  to  meet  conditions. 

Operations  are  now  being  carried  on  at  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  plant  of  the  Lehigh  Brick  Company,  at  29th  and  Clear¬ 
field  Streets,  in  a  most  healthy  state,  and  with  the  work  of 
moving  the  machinery  and  buildings  from  their  former  site 
at  28th  and  Cambria  Streets  completed  in  detail,  the  routine 
manufacturing  end  of  the  business  is  moving  along  in  its 
originally  settled  state.  The  company  was  recently  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  a  new  location  for  their  plant  through  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  local  authorities  in  supporting  certain  complaints 
which  were  lodged  against  the  firm  by  the  residenters  of  that 
part  of  the  city,  who  alleged  that  the  dust  and  soot  from  the 
works  worked  many  hardships  on  the  housewives. 

A.  QUAKER. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO 


RICK  MANUFACTURERS  have  had  a  good 
year  and  this  especially  applies  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick. 
There  has  never  been  more  widespread  road 
improvement  than  has  been  under  way  this 
season  and  brick  has  been  rapidly  gaining 
ground  as  a  good  investment  for  a  permanent  roadway.  The 
use  of  brick  in  country  road  construction  is  growing.  There 
was  a  time  when  this  would  have  been  considered  madness. 
Today  it  is  the  logical,  ultimate  conclusion. 

The  building  brick  business  had  a  slight  set-back  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  European  war  and  it  looked  for  a  time 
as  though  the  building  trades  would  come  to  a  standstill. 
Banks  were  very  loathe  to  let  go  of  their  money  and  no  loans 
were  made  on  real  estate  by  banks  at  all,  while  all  sorts  of 
speculative  ventures  were  frowned  upon.  Building  business 
came  almost  to  a  standstill.  Time  progressed  and  people  be¬ 
gan  to  think.  The  result  was  that  money  loosened  up,  build¬ 
ing  was  resumed  and  there  has  been  practically  as  much  con¬ 
struction  work  here  as  was  anticipated  before  anybody 
thought  of  the  war.  The  use  of  brick  for  investment  struc¬ 
tures  of  all  kinds  has  become  almost  universal  in  Toledo  and 
brick  homes  are  much  more  plentiful  every  year.  It  is  a 
noticeable  feature  of  Toledo  building  that  many  of  the  small, 
modest  homes  are  now  being  constructed  of  brick. 

The  Buckeye  Clay  Pot  Co.,  is  erecting  a  new  plant  at  317- 
21-25  Pontiac  Street,  because  of  the  demands  of  increased 
shipping.  The  plant  will  cost  about  $15,000  and  will  be  two 
stories  high.  The  dimensions  will  be  120x135  feet  and  the 
plant  will  cover  3,200  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  Buck¬ 
eye  Clay  Pot  Co.,  was  establ’shed  in  1909  by  W.  K.  Brownlee, 
president,  and  A.  S.  Zopfi,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Goods 
are  shipped  by  this  concern  to  every  part  of  the  country  and 
also  to  Cuba  and  Japan. 

City  Engineer  Latshaw,  of  Fostoria,  O.,  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  at  Buffalo  in  September.  He  also  toured  through 
the  state  of  New  York  by  automobile  and  visited  East  Au¬ 
rora  and  heard  “The  Fra”  give  an  address  at  home. 

The  Crume  Brick  Co.,  of  Dayton,  O.,  recently  secured  a 
fine  contract.  The  order  called  for  300,000  sand  lime  brick 
and  160,000  facing  brick,  of  the  kind  known  as  independent 
pavers,  dark  red  in  color.  The  brick  will  be  used  in  the  new 
Miami  hotel  to  be  erected  in  Dayton.  The  independent  pav¬ 
ers  are  something  new  for  that  section. 

The  Ney  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  is  erecting  a  $10,000  fac¬ 
tory  building  on  High  Ave.,  S.  W.  It  is  expected  to  complete 
the  job  before  winter. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  big  paving  job  at  Lima,  O.,  which 
extends  from  Vine  street  to  the  Gramm  Motor  works.  Toy 
&  Mulligan,  Lima  contractors,  were  awarded  the  contract  at 
their  bid  of  $20,308.47.  The  paving  will  be  of  brick  and  will 
be  36  feet  wide.  E.  A.  Freshwater,  of  Chester,  W.  Va.,  were 
also  bidders  and  their  bid  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Lima  concern.  E.  F.  BAKER. 
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THE  UNDERWOOD  SYSTEM  OF  BURNING  BRICK. 


A  Demonstration  at  the  Plant  of  the  United  States  Brick  Company, 

Tell  City,  Ind. 


PARAPHRASING  a  popular  Hoosier  song,  we  may  say: 
The  sun  of  progress  shines  bright  today  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  far  away,  for  at  Tell  City,  a  thriving  little 
village  on  the  southern  rim  of  Indiana,  an  innovation  has 
been  under  way  during  the  passing  season  the  success  of 
which  spells  progress  and  profit  for  the  clayworkers  of  the 
land.  Some  Hoosiers  can  make  brick,  as  well  as  some  other 
Hoosiers  can  write  poetry,  so  we  are  quite  sure  the  clay  work¬ 
er  reader  will  enjoy  a  trip  through  the  plant  of  the  U.  S 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Herrman  at  the  Factory  Office. 

Brick  Company,  where  said  innovation  has  reached  the  stage 
of  a  demonstration. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  want  to  visit  this  interesting 
little  plant,  so  be  it  known  that  Tell  City  can  be  reached 
most  readily  from  the  East  and  South  via  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  from  the  West  and  North  via  Evansville,  Ind.,  as  it  is 
located  midway  between  the  two  cities  on  the  Louisville 
Henderson  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  on  which  one  must  be  tick¬ 
eted  to  Hawesville,  which  is  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
river.  A  ferry  boat,  plying  between  Hawesville  and  Cannelton, 
meets  all  trains,  and  an  auto  awaits  the  boat,  the  brick 
plant  being  some  four  miles  further  down  the  river.  The  trip 
is  a  very  pleasant  one  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  affords 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  tidy  plant  of  the  Cannelton 
Sewer  Pipe  Company,  where  sewer  pipe  are  made  in  all  stand¬ 


ard  sizes  up  to  twenty-four  inch,  and  where  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  awaits  every  visiting  clayworker,  the  manager,  Mr. 
Clemens,  being  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Progress  and  Profits. 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  one  must  advance  or  go  backward. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  standing  still  in  industrial  affairs. 
Appreciating  that  fact,  and  being  progressive  and  ambitious 
to  make  better  brick  and  more  money,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Herr¬ 
man,  president  of  the  U.  S.  Brick  Co.,  decided  to  investigate 
improved  methods  of  burning,  believing  that  in  that  particular 
feature  of  the  business  more  than  any  other,  there  was  need 
of  and  opportunity  for  improvement.  Today  he  is  rather 
proud  to  have  a  brick  plant  which  averages  up  to  the  very 
best  small  plants  in  the  country  and  embodies  the  latest  word 
in  economy  in  burning,  the  Underwood  Patented  Producer 
Gas  System. 

It  was  a  good  well  equipped  brick  plant  to  start  with,  hav¬ 
ing  been  erected  by  Mr.  Herrman  in  1908,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  making  building  brick  and  drain  tile.  The  clay  is 
of  an  excellent  quality  and  he  is  now  considering  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  making  paving  brick,  as  well  as  building.  The  clay 
bank  runs  some  twenty  feet  or  more  in  depth.  A  Tliew  steam 
shovel  starts  the  raw  material  on  the  way  to  the  factory, 
where  it  is  passed  through  a  Potts  compound  disintegrator^ 
and  pug  mill,  thence  to  a  Rust  clay  feeder  and  an  Arbuckle 
auger  machine  with  a  Freese  cutter.  After  being  formed,  the 
brick  are  placed  on  cars  and  run  into  a  Standard  brick  dryer 
with  fourteen  tunnels  ninety-seven  feet  in  length,  with  the 
operation  and  efficiency  of  which  Mr.  Herrman  is  much 
pleased,  as,  tco,  he  is  with  the  Matthews  Gravity  Carrier 
which  is  used  in  loading  brick  in  cars. 

The  original  kiln  equipment  consisted  of  two  rectangular, 
and  fcur  thirty-foot  round  down  draft  kilns.  The  clay  was 
rather  hard  to  burn,  requiring  six  to  eight  days,  as  a  rule,  so 
Mr.  Herrman  cast  about  for  a  more  economical  and  more  ex¬ 
peditious  method  of  burning  and  last  spring  installed  the  Un- 
derwoodProducer  Gas  System,  by  means  of  which  he  has  re¬ 
duced  his  fuel  bills  and  time  of  burning  nearly  one-half. 

The  spur  from  the  Southern  railroad  runs  into  the  plant, 
and,  beside  this,  on  the  north  side  of  the  plant,  the  gas  pro¬ 
ducer  has  been  erected  in  order  to  be  convenient  to  the  place 
of  unloading  the  coal.  The  coal  is  loaded  in  hopper-bottom 
gondolas  and  is  dropped  into  a  large  bin  erected  immediately 
under  the  track,  from  which  it  is  carried  by  means  of  a  coal 
elevating  apparatus  to  bunkers  on  the  charging  platform  of 
the  producer.  This  operation  is  entirely  mechanical  and 
effects  a  saving  of  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  as  the  appa¬ 
ratus  is  designed  to  handle  purely  mechanical,  fifty  tons  of 
coal  per  hour.  The  installation  of  this  apparatus  is  another 
striking  evidence  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  U.  S.  Brick 
Company.  From  the  producer  the  gas  is  carried  through 
tunnels  to  the  various  kilns  and  traverses  in  doing  so  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  300  feet. 

Theory  vs.  Practice. 

Some  students  of  the  producer  gas  process  have  insisted 
that  it  could  not  be  adapted  to  the  ordinary  brickyard  use, 
because  it  could  not  be  used  at  sufficient  distance  lrom  the 
producer  economically,  but  Mr.  Underwood  has  demonstrated 
that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  instead  under  pressure  it  can 
be  carried  500  feet  or  more  without  appreciable  loss  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  gas  is  introduced  into  the  kilns  through  fire  box 
and  arches  in  the  usual  way,  air  and  steam  under  pressure 
being  used  in  conjunction  with  the  gas.  The  pipes  shown 
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GAS  PRODUCER  AND  KILNS  AT  THE  PLANT  OF  THE  U.S.  BRICK  CO.,  TELL  CITY,  IND. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Round  Down-Draft  Kilns. 


A  Portion  of  One  of  the  Rectangular  Kilns. 
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about  the  upper  part  of  the  kilns  in  the  accompanying  views 
are  of  galvanized  iron  of  varying  diameters  to  suit  the  immed¬ 
iate  purpose  and  are  used  to  convey  the  air  to  the  combustion 
chambers.  The  volume  of  gas,  air  and  steam  is  regulated  as 
circumstances  require  and  makes  the  burning  process  an  easy 
one  when  once  understood.  This  insures  more  uniform  burns 
than  can  be  expected  when  th  uniformity  and  continuity  of 
the  fires  depends  upon  sleepy  burners. 

The  Underwood  System  is  being  introduced  by  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  Equipment  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  claim 
for  it,  twenty-two  distinct  advantages  as  follows: 

1.  Adaptable  to  established  updraft  and  downdraft  kilns 
or  others  to  be  installed. 

2.  Insignificant  investment  compared  to  any  other  burn¬ 
ing  system. 

3.  Concentrates  the  fuel  handling  to  one  location  only. 

4.  Saves  labor,  horses,  carts,  etc.,  used  for  coal  distribu¬ 
tion. 


5.  The  same  saving  in  avoiding  the  removal  of  ashes,  etc. 

6.  Eliminates  grate  bars  and  furnace  doors. 

7.  Avoids  the  necessity  of  cleaning  furnaces  after  each 

burn. 

8.  Avoids  necessity  of  frequent  relining  of  furnaces. 

9.  Prolongs  the  life  of  the  kilns. 

10.  Less  than  one-half  the  usual  labor  is  required. 

11.  Any  high  or  low  temperature  may  be  obtained  at  will. 

12.  Enables  absolute  control  of  temperatures. 

13.  A  powerful  factor  in  overcoming  inattention  to  and 
duty  of  the  burner. 

14.  An  absolute  and  perfect  smoke  consumer,  affording  the 
oportunity  of  operating  plant  within  city  limits  without  being 
classed  as  a  nuisance. 

15.  Clay  products  may  be  burned  with  a  perfect  oxidizing 
fire,  enabling  the  clay  to  retain  its  own  true  color,  or  by  a  full 
reducing  fire  enabling  the  ware  to  be  flashed  to  any  degree  of 
intensity  which  it  will  allow. 

16.  In  updraft  kilns  the  heat  can  be  forced  to  the  top  and 
in  downdraft  kilns  to  the  bottom  by  mechanical  pressure  and 
a  hard  uniform  burn  is  always  assured. 


17.  No  fine  coal  or  coke  ever  goes  out  with  the  ashes,  also 
no  coal  or  ashes  to  be  scattered  about  the  yard,  assuring  abso¬ 
lute  cleanliness  about  the  kilns. 

18.  A  very  great  saving  in  fuel  against  using  coal  or  other 
fuels  direct. 

19.  Drafts  and  general  burning  principles  are  not  affected 
by  weather  conditions. 

20.  Produces  at  all  times  the  highest  percentage  of  No.  1 
ware. 

21.  Where  waste  heat  dryers  are  employed,  a  clean  pure 
atmosphere  is  obtained  from  cooling  kilns,  thus  preventing 
scum  and  whitewash  on  the  ware  and  deterioration  of  the  cars. 

22.  Demonstration  has  shown  a  vast  reduction  in  the  time 
required  for  watersmoking  and  burning. 

The  freedom  from  coal  piles,  heaps  of  cinders  and  ashes 
about  the  kilns  in  itself  indicates  the  great  saving  in  labor  in¬ 
cident  to  the  production  of  the  heat  for  burning  at  one  central 
point.  This  and  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  heat  desired  can 


be  maintained  and  regulated  accurately  is  a  very  strong  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  Underwood  system,  and  there 
are  many  others,  such  as  the  wear  and  tear  on  kiln  furnaces, 
arches  and  tops.  The  uniformity  of  product  is  a  marked  ad¬ 
vantage. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Herrman  is  much  pleased  with  what  he  has 
accomplished  and  promises  to  be  on  hand  at  the  next  N.  B.  M. 
A.  convention  at  Detroit  to  tell  those  who  wish  to  buttonhole 
him  all  the  various  details  and  particulars  which  needs  must 
be  considered  in  connection  with  such  a  marked  innovation  in 
one  of  the  essentials  of  the  brickmaking  process.  As  a  bit  of 
corroborative  detail  proving  the  claim  that  Mr.  Herrman  is 
progressive,  we  may  mention  that  he  ordered  500  Clay-Worker 
“Build  with  Brick”  posters,  for  use  in  his  neighborhood.  He 
has  been  testing  his  brick  and  finds  that  the  material  is  suita¬ 
ble  for  paving  brick,  so  may  add  pavers  to  his  output  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

One  of  the  feminine  ideas  of  helping  the  cotton  section 
is  to  make  cotton  cloth  fashionable.  Feminine  and  fashion 
both  begin  with  the  same  letter  and  where  one  is  found  the 
other  is  likely  to  show  up. 


The  Standard  Steam  Brick  Dryer,  United  States  Brick  Company,  Tell  City,  Ind. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


REPORTED  to  the  State  Geological  Survey 
for  the  past  year  1913,  in  Beaver  county, 
brick  and  tile  were  produced  to  the  value 
of  $1,356,868  as  compared  with  $1,202,140 
in  1912.  Clay  was  sold  to  the  value  of 
$47,849  as  compared  with  $40,402  the  pre¬ 


ceding  year. 

There  was  a  small  decline  in  the  value  of  the  pottery  pro¬ 
duced,  the  value  for  1913  being  $394,047  as  compared  with 
$408,842  in  1912. 

For  Allegheny  county  in  1913,  brick  and  tile  were  produced 
to  a  value  of  $2,193,642. 

The  first  carload  of  Bessemer  blocks  which  will  be  used  in 
the  paving  of  Cherry  Street,  Mahonington,  Pa.,  arrived  the 
first  of  the  month.  Most  of  the  concrete  work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  it  will  take  but  a  few  more  weeks  to  finish  the  rest. 
East  Cherry  Street,  from  the  Pennsylvania  depot  and  North 
Liberty  Street,  is  all  ready  for  the  laying  of  the  bricks. 

The  Excelsior  Brick  Company  at  Myersdale,  Pa.,  has  closed 
down  its  plant  at  Rockwood,  Pa.,  until  next  spring  owing  to 
slackness  in  the  brick  business  in  that  section. 

The  directors  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  met  recently  and  declared  the  usual  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares  of  the  company 
payable  October  15. 

They  recently  received  word  from  Utah  that  the  company 
has  been  awarded  a  3,000  ton  contract  for  a  patented  segment 
sewer  block.  The  size  of  the  sewer  is  to  be  48  inches  and  the 
order  for  the  blocks  is  for  the  construction  of  the  largest  sew¬ 
er  of  that  type  yet  booked  by  this  company.  This  new  depart¬ 
ment  promises  to  be  a  large  tonnage  producer  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  as  a  number  of  orders  for  the  block  have  been  received 
recently. 

The  one-story  frame  structure  used  as  a  boiler  room  by 
the  Entress  Brick  Company,  in  Bedford  Avenue,  near  Duff 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire  of  un¬ 
known  origin,  entailing  a  loss  of  $1,000.  Moral:  “Build  with 
Brick” — especially  when  you  have  it  to  build  with. 

Forty  workmen  were  entombed  for  almost  two  hours  in  the 
clay  mine  of  the  Kittanning  Brick  and  Gire  Clay  Company, 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  recently,  when  about  eight  tons  of  earth  and 
rock  caved  in  about  100  feet  from  the  mine’s  mouth,  blocking 
the  entrance.  Twenty-two  men  led  by  Superintendent  Earl 
Martin  dug  through  the  barrier  and  the  entombed  miners  soon 
crawled  to  safety  none  the  worse  for  their  experience. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  two-story  passenger 
station  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  The  structure  will  be  built  of  brick 
and  granite  and  will  cost  $100,000.  Bids  will  be  asked  for  at 
an  early  date. 

The  bond  of  the  Clearfield  Clay  Products  Company,  at 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  the  sum  of  $6,000  guaranteeing  the  bricks 
on  Edson  and  Woodvale  Avenues  for  a  period  of  20  years  was 
approved  by  council. 

Because  he  failed  to  affix  his  signature  to  his  proposal,  R. 
B.  Taylor,  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  recently  missed  being  awarded 
the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  brick  block  road  nearly 
two  miles  long  in  North  Sewickley  township,  Beaver  county. 

Taylor’s  bid  was  $44,922.24  and  was  the  lowest  of  eleven 
bids,  the  next  one  being  $45,433.66,  by  John  L.  Elder,  of  Ebens- 
burg,  Pa.  Commissioner  Bigelow  awarded  the  contract  to 
Elder,  because  Taylor’s  bid  was  not  signed.  Taylor  contend¬ 
ed  that  he  ought  to  have  the  contract  because  a  certified 
check  filed  with  the  bid  established  his  identity  but  the  com¬ 
missioner  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  accept  an  unsigned 
bid. 


Bids  are  being  received  at  the  office  of  Claude  B.  Lartz, 


Secretary  of  the  Borough  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  for  paving  block  or 
brick  sufficient  to  cover  space  of  approximately  3,800  square 
yards. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  new  Baltimore  &  Ohio  pas¬ 
senger  station  and  freight  station  at  Somerset,  Pa.  These 
buildings  will  be  built  of  brick,  with  a  tile  roof,  and  will  cost 
upwards  of  $100,000. 

Contractor  John  Elder  recently  completed  the  piece  of 
state  road  through  Scalp  Level,  Pa.  This  work  has  been  in 
progress  about  a  year  and  gives  this  section  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  of  ideal  highway.  The  road  is  of  brick  laid  upon  a 
concrete  base. 

Bids  are  being  received  for  the  laying  up  of  approximately 
six  thousand  brick  one-half  raked  joint,  and  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  laid  in  the  ordinary  way,  for  streets  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  at 
the  office  of  Jos.  Fleck,  South  Railroad  street. 

Plans  of  Syria  Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  to  be  built  by  the 
Syria  Improvement  Association,  in  the  Schenley  Farms,  Oak¬ 
land,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  are  completed,  and  bids  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  building  will  be  asked  shortly.  It  will  be  of  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  will  cover  130x200  feet  and  will  cost  about 
$400,000. 

Bids  are  being  received  at  the  office  of  the  Town  Council 
of  the  Borough  of  Vandergrift  for  the  paving  with  brick  of 
thirteenth  alley  from  Washington  avenue  to  Custer  avenue, 
Vandergrift,  Pa. 

A  Pennsylvania  charter  of  incorporation  was  recently 
granted  the  Star  Tiling  Company,  Pittsburg,  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000.  Owen  S.  Cecil,  Bellevue;  Andrew  W.  Robertson,  Dor- 
mont;  W.  M.  Aldrich,  Edwin  L.  Wilson  and  Marie  E.  Snyder, 
Pittsburg,  are  the  incorporators. 

Miss  Louise  Weller,  the  17-year-old  daughter  of  S.  A. 
Weller,  Zanesville,  Ohio’s  multimillionaire  pottery  manufac¬ 
turer,  was  secretly  married  to  Jack  Gordon,  aged  40  years,  of 
San  Francisco,  after  a  dashing  courtship  of  only  a  month, 
started  on  a  steamer  returning  from  Europe,  where  both  were 
refugees  for  a  time.  Gordon  represented  the  San  Francisco 
exposition  in  Europe,  and  the  bride  was  touring  the  continent 
with  her  parents.  They  tried  to  keep  the  wedding  a  secret 
because  of  the  illness  of  the  bridegroom’s  sister. 

A  pottery  kiln  of  the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Pottery 
Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  undergoing  repairs,  collapsed 
about  3  o’clock  Thursday,  October  1.  Two  workmen,  Verin 
Pryor  and  T.  W.  Anderson,  who  were  buried  under  the  falling 
bricks,  were  seriously  injured.  They  had  to  be  dug  from  the 
ruins. 

Labor  conditions  and  a  wage  scale  formed  topics  of  a  con¬ 
ference  of  about  twenty  prominent  pottery  manufacturers 
from  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia  and  Indiana  held  recently  at 
the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  all  members  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Potters’  Association  of  the  United  States. 

A.  SMOKER. 


THE  SILICA  PRODUCT. 


The  production  of  silica  in  the  United  States  during  1913, 
according  to  a  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
was  232,192  short  tons,  valued  at  $953,832.  The  term  silica 
as  used  here  includes  vein  quartz,  sand,  crushed  sandstone, 
tripoli  and  diatomaceous  earth.  The  quartz  production  was 
97,902  tons,  the  sand  and  sandstone  production  was  106,157 
tons,  and  the  production  of  tripoli  was  20,831  tons  and  that 
of  diatomaceous  earth  6,602  tons.  Silica  is  used  mainly  in  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  paints,  scouring  soaps,  as  a  wood  filler 
and  as  a  polisher.  The  sand  and  sandstone  product  is  what 
seems  to  enter  mainly  into  paint  fillers,  polishing  powders 
and  scouring  materials.  Some  of  the  quartz  is  used  for 
sand  belts,  sandpaper,  as  a  scouring  agent,  for  frosting  glass 
and  for  cleaning  stone  walls  with  sand  blast  apparatus. 


Let  the  baseball  fan  now  take  his  vim,  energy  and  pic¬ 
turesque  language  and  use  it  to  help  boost  business  along. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 
NORTHWEST. 


THE  GERMANS  AND  ALLIES  realized  that 
their  little  ruction  would  tighten  money  and 
interfere  with  numerous  lines  of  business  in 
America,  perhaps  they  would  have  indefinitely 
deferred  their  little  killing  match.  It  is  hav¬ 
ing  that  effect,  however.  Building  is  feeling 
the  effect  quite  generally,  since  the  high 
money  market,  makes  it  harder  to  secure  loans 
for  building  or  other  purposes.  Aside  from 
stiffening  the  money  market  the  case  at  arms  of  the  Kaiser 
et  al.  vs.  France,  Russia  and  England  with  Belgium  as  inter- 
venor  is  having  but  little  effect  upon  commercial  circles.  But 
the  money  market  has  a  powerful  weight  on  building.  Reg¬ 
ular  commercial  moves  are  progressing  on  a  moderate  basis, 
as  they  have  been  doing.  Aside  from  having  to  pay  more  for 
loans  and  finding  them  somewhat  harder  to  get,  the  commer¬ 
cial  interests  as  a  whole  are  not  encountering  much  change. 
The  banks  of  the  Northwest  have  the  largest  deposits  in 
their  history.  This  shows  the  good  condition  of  depositors  but 
it  also  indicates  that  the  owners  of  this  money  are  keeping  it 
in  bank  rather  than  investing  it.  There  has  been  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  regard  the  situation  as  depressing  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  not.  The  Northwest  will  realize  a  greater  return 
for  its  farm  products,  because  of  the  war,  and  to  that  extent, 
will  be  better  off.  And  if  the  extreme  conservatism  connected 
with  the  money  market  were  to  be  overcome,  there  would  be 
a  quick  response  in  building  as  well  as  other  lines.  A  great 
deal  of  building  which  was  projected  to  come  up  this  fall,  has 
been  deferred  until  spring. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  is  making  progress  toward  the 
formation  of  a  company  to  erect  a  union  pasenger  station. 
It  is  proposed  to  take  over  the  new  Great  Northern  station, 
just  completed  at  a  cost  of  $1,750,000  and  make  it  a  unit  of  an 
enlarged  station  which  will  cost  perhaps  $8,000,000  or 
$10,000,000, 

The  Barr  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Wanamingo,  Minn 
has  been  sold  in  the  United  States  court  to  the  Minnesota 
Brick  &  Tile  Company,  which  has  been  formed  to  take  over 
the  business.  The  plant  is  to  be  overhauled  and  put  in  shape 
for  economical  and  practical  operation. 

The  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Association  recently 
issued  a  report  showing  a  comparative  statement  of  industries 
now  and  five,  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago.  Brick  and  tile 
showed  a  decrease  of  one  factory,  reducing  from  nine  plants 
five  years  ago  to  eight,  one  firm  having  gone  out  of  business. 

Building  Inspector  Houghton,  of  Minneapolis,  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  city  council  to  pass  an  ordinance  to  restrict 
frame  building  construction  to  two  and  one  half  stories  high 
unless  fire  walls  are  provided  for  each  5,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  This  is  a  move  which  deserves  the  endorsement 
of  all  who  really  appreciate  what  a  fire  hazard  is  maintained 
in  frame  building,  used  for  flats  and  other  residential  use.  It 
is  adding  a  danger  which  is  unnecessary  and  city  authorities 
ought  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  restricting  the  danger.  The 
fire  wall  proposition  is  one  protection  which  should  be  re¬ 
quired  more  generally.  Naturally  a  requirement  of  this  kind, 
with  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  lumber  will  tend  to 
divert  building  toward  brick,  which  will  be  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem  involved,  since  there  is  no  question  about  its 
safety  from  fire. 

Madsen  Bros.,  of  Minneapolis,  were  awarded  the  contract 
to  erect  three  buildings  at  Glen  Lake,  Minn.,  for  a  sanitarium 
for  tubercular  patients.  Cost  about  $40,000.  Sund  &  Dun¬ 
ham,  of  Minneapolis,  are  architects. 

James  A.  Burner,  architect,  of  Minneapolis,  has  plans  un¬ 
der  way  for  an  institution  for  the  First  Baptist  church  of 
Minneapolis,  to  include  an  auditorium,  bachelors’  apart¬ 


ments,  and  other  purposes.  A  twelve-story  building,  of 
brick,  steel  and  tile,  is  proposed,  to  cost  $750,000. 

The  Woman’s  Club,  of  Minneapolis,  is  erecting  an  auditor¬ 
ium  in  connection  with  its  building  at  1(5  Maple  street,  of 
brick  and  tile,  to  cost  about  $15,000.  Libby  &  Nelson,  of 
Minneapolis,  are  contractors. 

The  board  of  education  of  Morris,  Minn.,  is  about  to  erect 
a  $50,000  high  school  building  on  plans  by  Alban  &  Lock¬ 
hart,  architects,  of  St.  Paul. 

The  school  district  at  Osakis,  Minn.,  proposes  to  erect  a 
$45,000  brick  school  building  for  next  season. 

Rev.  Paul  Mathews,  of  Seabury  Academy,  Faribault,  Minn., 
has  had  plans  prepared  for  an  elaborate  brick  residence  to  be 
erected  there  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  There  will  be  fourteen  fire¬ 
places  of  brick  and  tile,  and  a  liberal  use  of  brick  and  tile 
throughout. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis  is  taking  bids  for  the  erection  of 
three  modern  brick  school  buildings  to  cost  about  $80,000 
each. 

Two  speedway  propositions  are  maturing  in  the  Twin 
Cities,  for  automobile  races.  One  of  them  is  reported  to 
contemplate  creosoted  block  race  track  while  the  other  will 
play  safe  and  will  use  brick.  T.  WIN. 


Written  for  The  Ct.ay-Workeu. 

SEEN  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


UILD  WITH  BRICK”  has  had  a  strong  in¬ 
fluence  in  those  sections  of  New  Jersey  ad¬ 
jacent  to  New  York  and  where  building 
has  been  done  in  this  district  there  brick, 
or  some  form  of  burned  clay  has  become 
what  might  be  termed  the  standard  for  all 
building  projects.  While  brick  men  have 
done  much  in  spreading  this  propaganda 
and  have  increased  the  consumption  of  brick  materially,  New 
Jersey,  or  some  portions  of  it,  have  not  been  covered  by  the 
campaign  as  they  might  have  been  with  a  larger  effort. 

But  the  proposition  to  “Build  with  Brick”  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  and  very  many  are  investigating  brick  and 
burned  clay  who  never  thought  much  about  it  before.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  certain  to  be  beneficial  and  ultimately  will  increase 
the  use  of  brick  far  beyond  what  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Brick  makers  along  the  Hackensack  are  preparing  to  close 
their  yards  for  the  fall.  In  most  of  them  the  last  burnings 
are  now  in  the  sheds.  In  some  the  yards  are  filled  with  dry¬ 
ing  brick  ready  for  the  kilns,  but  they  will  be  the  last.  When 
asked  how  many  had  been  made  this  season  one  gentleman 
declared  that  not  to  exceed  20,000,000  is  a  fair  estimate.  It  is 
probably  larger,  but  is  approximately  accurate.  Twenty  mil¬ 
lions  is  undoubtedly  the  capacity  of  the  yards  about  Hacken¬ 
sack  and  in  that  vicinity.  They  may  and  may  not  have  worked 
up  to  their  limit.  But  they  probably  have  not.  However,  the 
output  has  been  a  fair  average  and  the  makers  have  received 
reasonably  good  returns  for  their  work.  Practically  all  the 
rest  of  the  brick  they  will  have  this  year  is  sold  at  prevailing 
prices. 

In  the  Raritan  district  manufacturers  are  preparing  to 
close  for  the  season,  but  have  not  yet  done  so.  The  output  of 
the  Raritan  district  has  sold  at  a  higher  price  in  Newark  than 
any  other  make  of  brick  has  brought.  And  the  Newark  mar¬ 
ket  with  its  steady  development  in  factories,  business  blocks 
and  residences  built  with  brick  affords  an  almost  certain  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  Raritan  products.  Capacity  is  the  report  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  plants  in  that  vicinity  and  the 
manufacturers  are  jingling  the  change  in  their  pockets  and 
hoping  for  capacity  business  next  season. 

The  Port  Murray  plant  of  the  National  Fire-proofing  Com¬ 
pany  has  resumed  operations  after  several  weeks  of  idleness 
with  a  full  force.  The  plant  had  an  accumulation  of  orders 
aggregating  2,840,000  brick,  and  as  it  had  less  than  seven  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  on  hand  it  was  necessary  to  start  again.  Su¬ 
perintendent  A.  B.  Parks  made  a  good  many  repairs  and 
changes  so  that  when  the  plant  resumed  it  was  ready  for  ca¬ 
pacity  production.  BURTON. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAYWORKERS 


ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Question:  We  wish  to  make  some  experiments  in  burn¬ 
ing  a  flashed  brick  and  are  wondering  whether  you  can  give 
us  some  information  concerning  the  best  way  to  set  the  brick 
in  the  kiln  to  get  this  result. 

We  know  that  the  brick  are  bo  be  laid  on  the  flat  side  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  fire  can  pass  completely  around  the 
edge  of  the  brick,  but  have  forgotten  how  they  are  laid  up  in 
rows  and  bonded  together. 

Any  information  you  can  give  us  will  be  heartily  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Answer:  The  first  statement  offered  is,  that  the  trade,  as 
well  as  consumer,  should  make  a  distinction  between  a  fire 
flashed  brick  and  a  flash  brick — a  fire  flashed  brick  is  a 
brick  where  the  formerly  socalled  “discolor”  shades  are 
effected  by  incorrect  firing  as  compared  to  colors  produced 
by  oxidizing  conditions.  A  flash  brick  is  a  brick  where  cer¬ 
tain  desired  colors  are  obtained  by  differential  oxidizing  and 
reducing  conditions  and  are  permanently  fixed  by  proper 
cooling.  Believing  that  the  query  relates  to  burning  flash 


Each  flue  space . 8%-f4=  2%  inches 

or  about  the  thickness  of  a  common  brick. 

It  is  best  to  have  a  number  of  setting  guage  sticks  on 
hand  to  lay  the  work  out  properly  on  the  floor.  The  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  stretchers  will  shrink  about  y2  inch  to  each 
brick  during  burning  and  thereby  a  proper  sized  flue  will  be 
created  between  each  brick  block  or  independent  column.  If 
the  brick,  in  the  green,  should  be  a  little  longer,  then  the 
flues  will  be  a  little  larger,  which  does  no  harm,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  all  setting  work  will  come  out  on  centers 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1A  and  Fig.  2A,  where  the  single  header 
course  centers  on  the  center  of  each  two  stretchers.  This  is 
also  shown  in  the  so-called  front  view. 

The  first  course  on  the  kiln  bottom  should  be  set  with 
burnt  brick  to  prevent  breakage  from  weight  of  the  column, 
which  is  generally  set  forty  brick  high,  sometimes  one  or  two 
more  or  less.  Of  great  importance  is  proper  sanding  for  each 
course  and  keeping  good  levels  because,  as  is  well  known, 
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brick,  which  necessitates  comparatively  larger  flues  (to  per¬ 
mit  flashing)  and  in  which  the  bricks  are  set  on  the  flat,  the 
following  setting  methods  are  shown  which  were  finally  and 
permanently  adopted  by  one  of  the  most  successful  flash 
brick  plants  in  this  country,  after  exhaustive  trials  of  other 
systems  and  plans. 

Setting  Flash  Brick. 

As  shown  by  drawing  Fig.  1A  to  Fig.  6A,  the  bricks  are 
set  in  blocks  of  four  stretchers  on  one  face  and  three  stretch¬ 
ers  and  one  header  appearing  on  the  other  face,  the  idea 
being  that  each  such  block,  of  any  height,  will  shrink  inde¬ 
pendently  upon  itself,  without  causing  any  pull  upon  any  other 
block.  The  system  is  based  on  the  following  adopted  meas¬ 
urements:  That  the  length,  8 y2  inches,  is  twice  the  width, 
or  414x2=8^.  The  flue  space  in  the  blocks  is  figured  out 
as  follows: 

4  stretchers  . 4X8%=34  inches  . 

6  headers  . 6X41/4=25%  inches 


Remaining  for  flues .  8y2  inches 


brick  set  on  the  flat  do  not  hold  out  well,  under  heavy 
weight. 

(See  Front  View.)  The  setting  is  started  with  plan  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1A,  after  running  up  six  or  seven  courses  the 
work  is  reversed  as  shown  in  Fig.  2A  to  any  desired  height 
and  then  reversed  from  one  to  the  other,  until  work  is  up. 
At  predetermined  points  the  center  single  header  course  is 
tied  in,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3A,  and  the  center  brick  bunch  is 
tied  in  as  shown  in  Fig  4A  and  also  shown  in  front  view 
courses  12  and  21.  Thus  it  is  clearly  shown  that  with  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  tie  courses,  at  the  proper  places,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  blocks  to  pull  or  draw. 

The  long  flues  (across  the  kiln)  should  be  one-half  the 
length  of  the  brick  (4*4  inches)  so  as  to  work  out  in  the 
bond.  As  often  as  it  may  be  deemed  necessary,  an  abutting 
course  of  two  brick  is  put  in,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5A  and  Fig.  6A. 
This  is  done  to  keep  the  large  cross  flue  in  alignment  and  also 
to  keep  the  same  from  closing  up,  by  the  set  work  rolling  or 
leaning,  for  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  large  proper  flue 
space  must  be  retained  in  burning  flash  brick. 
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This  mode  of  setting  is  reliable  and  produces  eight  returns 
or  headers  to  every  fourteen  stretchers  out  of  every  twenty- 
two  brick  set  in  each  flat  course.  This  should  be  in  good 
proportion,  but  oftentimes  the  bricklayers  are  careless,  espe¬ 
cially  in  small  jobs,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  plan 
shown  in  Fig.  IB  and  Fig.  2B,  where  we  get  only  two  stretch¬ 
ers  to  twenty  returns.  In  this  case,  setting  of  Fig.  2B  acts 
as  a  binder  for  both  the  two-brick  course  and  the  single 
brick  center  course.  For  bricks  used  to  run  up  9-inch  col¬ 
umns,  where  brick  should  have  flash  faces  on  three  sides,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  adopt  setting  as  shown  in  Fig.  1C  and  Fig.  2C 
and  the  necessary  ties  can  be  effected  by  throwing  the  single 
stretcher  course  on  the  next  header  course  and  vice  versa 
until  the  desired  number  of  courses,  front  and  back,  are 
placed.  In  the  front  view  there  is  shown  a  method  of  rack¬ 
ing  back,  the  position  being  midway  of  the  kiln,  adjacent  to 
the  fire  bags.  The  rack  back  should  be  about  4 %  inches 
(one-half  length  brick)  and  should  be  kept  open  as  much  as 


tion  clutch  pulley  drive.  The  detail  information  in  this  book¬ 
let  is  interesting  and  instructive  and  proves  that  this  is  the 
largest  machine  built;  that  it  is  exceptionally  strong  and 
powerful,  is  economical  of  operation,  inexpensive  to  install,  has 
great  pugging  capacity,  positively  uniform  with  forced  feed, 
that  insures  a  well  formed  column,  the  dependability  being  a 
controlling  feature.  It  minimizes  repair  expense,  is  practically 
non-vibrating,  parts  easily  accessible,  has  quiet  running  gears, 
rigid  base  support,  uniform  die  lubrication,  etc.,  etc.  If  you 
have  not  received  a  copy  of  this  folder,  write  E.  M.  Freese  & 
Co.,  Galion,  Ohio,  for  a  copy,  which  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any¬ 
one  upon  request. 


CLAY  AND  COAL  IN  OHIO. 


Sometimes  it  is  nip  and  tuck  between  the  clay  products 
industry  and  the  coal  production  of  Ohio  for  first  place  in  its 
output  of  mineral  products.  The  total  value  of  mineral  prod- 
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possible  to  permit  quick  entry  of  fire  to  the  body  of  the  kiln. 
Especially  in  round  kilns  should  attention  be  paid  to  this 
racking  back  feature,  without  choking  off  flue  space  particu¬ 
larly  right  at  and  close  to  the  doors,  and  remember — it  may 
be  better  to  set  a  few  brick  less  in  a  bench,  thus  preventing 
rolling,  rather  than  set  clean  up  to  the  top  and  have  your 
work  pulled  by  the  fire  or  come  down. 


THE  BIG  FELLOW— A  CAR  LOAD  BY  ITSELF. 


Have  you  noticed  the  two-page  illustration  of  the  large 
Model  K.  A.  Union  Brick  Machine  in  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.’s 
advertisement,  on  pages  472  and  473  of  this  issue.  In  their 
most  recent  folder,  the  E.  M.  Freese  Company  describe  this 
machine  in  detail.  It  is  a  powerful  machine,  in  fact,  as  the 
company  state  in  a  recent  letter,  this  Big  Fellow  is  a  car 
load  itself,  and  weighs  four  times  as  much  as  their  Union 
Machine,  and  is  nearly  twice  as  long,  being  27  feet  10  inches 
in  length  over  all.  The  several  illustrations  show  first,  the 
machine  itself;  second,  the  main  gear  and  pinion;  third,  the 
thrust  bearing  on  auger  shaft,  and  fourth,  the  four  arm  fric- 


ucts  of  Ohio  in  1913  amounted  to  $121,690,661.  The  two  lead¬ 
ing  products  are  coal  and  clay.  The  coal  had  slightly  the 
better  of  it  in  1912  and  1913,  but  in  1911  clay  products  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  coal.  The  coal  products  of  Ohio  in  1913 
amounted  to  $39,948,058,  which  was  the  record  coal  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  state. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 
TO  BE  HELD  AT  DETROIT,  MICH.,  FEB.  15-20,  1915. 


The  American  Ceramic  Society,  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  the  National  Clay  Machinery 
Association  and  Other  Auxiliary  Organizations  Will 
Hold  Separate  Sessions  During  the  Week. 


AS  PREVIOUSLY  announced,  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  15  to 
20,  1915.  As  in  former  years,  the  National  Paving  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
as  will  also  the  American  Ceramic  Society  and  the  National 
Association  of  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers.  The  auxiliary 
associations  will  meet  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  will  meet  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Saturday 
being  left  open  for  side  trips  to  the  brick  plants  or  such  other 
points  of  interest  as  may  appeal  to  the  members,  or  as  may 
be  planned  by  the  local  committee  having  the  entertainment 
of  the  visitors  in  charge.  Other  associations  of  clayworkers 
will  be  afforded  every  facility  for  meetings,  if  they  care  to 
join  in  the  great  yearly  reunion  of  the  clay  crafts. 

Opportunity  will  be  afforded  those  who  desire  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  immense  automobile  plants,  which  are  among  the 
greatest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  universe.  Because 
of  this  fact,  Detroit  may  well  be  called  the  “Automobile  City,” 
though  a  better  known  sobriquet  is  the  “City  Beautiful,”  a 
very  fitting  and  appropriate  nickname,  for  her  charms  are 
many.  No  other  city  in  the  nation  is  more  prosperous  at  this 
time.  Her  brick  manufacturers  are  progressive  and  up-to- 
date.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  they  have  recently 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  and  Dealers’  Association.  The  aim  and  purpose  of 
this  local  organization  is  to  keep  properly  and  effectively 
before  the  community  the  superior  advantages  of  brick  as  a 
structural  material.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  effectively, 
they  have  employed  an  experienced  publicist,  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Wreford,  late  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  who  will 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the  new  organization, 
which  includes  all  of  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  city. 

It  is  due  to  this  up-to-date  spirit  of  progress  that  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  meet  in  Detroit  has  been  extended  and  accepted, 
for  it  is  believed  that  the  local  organization  will  be  an  object 
lesson  in  the  proper  promotion  of  the  brick  industry  that  will 
prove  of  much  benefit  to  the  brickmakers  throughout  the 
land  who  may  come  in  touch  with  it,  and  so  be  led  to  emu¬ 
late  Detroit’s  good  example  and  profit  thereby. 

Detroit  is  so  centrally  located  that  it  may  be  reached 
quickly  and  comfortably  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  hence  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  large  attendance,  all  of  whom  will  find  unexcelled  ac¬ 
commodations  at  the  new  Hotel  Statler,  which  will  be  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  convention.  All  the  usual  deliberative 
sessions  and  entertainments  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Statler, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  equipped  hostelries  in 
the  country.  It  is  a  beautiful  brick  structure  containing  800 
guest  rooms,  each  with  private  bath.  Considering  the  service, 


the  prevailing  rate  will  be  low.  The  Statler  Hotels  do  not 
raise  their  rate  during  convention  periods,  but  treat  their 
guests  with  the  same  consideration  at  such  times  as  is  shown 
when  conditions  are  normal.  Those  who  write  in  advance 
for  accommodations,  and  name  the  rate  they  wish  to  pay,  will 
be  booked  accordingly.  Four  hundred  rooms  will  be  equipped 
with  shower  bath,  toilet  and  running  ice  water.  For  these 
the  rate  will  be  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  person,  according  to  loca¬ 
tion.  The  other  400  rooms  are  equipped  with  both  shower 
and  tub  bath.  The  rate  for  the  latter  will  be  $2.50  to  $6.00 
per  day.  Those  who  want  parlors  for  entertainment  purposes 
will  be  accommodated  and  afforded  facilities  seldom  found 
anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad. 

A  most  interesting  program  is  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  members  of  the  Association  are  requested  to  advise  the 
secretary  of  any  feature  of  the  business  which  they  would 
like  to  have  discussed.  Those  desiring  information  as  to  req¬ 
uisite  of  membership,  etc.,  are  requested  to  write  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Eben  Rodgers,  President. 

Theodore  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION  TO  MEET  IN 

FRENCH  LICK. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association,  at  Columbus,  October  6,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  second  annual  convention  of  that  association  at 
French  Lick,  Ind.,  December  8,  9  and  10.  The  officers  of  the 
American  Face  Brick  Association  are  J.  W.  Moulding,  Chicago, 
president;  E.  C.  Clark,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  first  vice-president; 
John  W.  Sibley,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  second  vice-president,  and 
R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  secretary-treasurer.  For 
detailed  information  relative  to  hotel  rates,  program,  address 
the  secretary. 


VICE-PRESIDENT  DECKMAN  ON  THE  N.  B.  M.  A. 

PROGRAM. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  Detroit  has  been  selected 
as  the  meeting  place  for  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  1915  session,  and 
that  the  new  Statler  Hotel  will  be  the  official  headquarters. 

I  intend,  if  possible,  and  the  weather  is  not  severe,  to 
remain  North  this  winter;  at  least  I  do  not  want  to  go  South 
unless  the  severe  cold  weather  compels  me  to,  so  that  any 
date  that  may  be  fixed  for  the  convention  week  will  suit  me 
as  well  as  any  other  date. 

If  I  were  to  offer  any  suggestions  as  to  the  program  for 
the  Detroit  convention,  I  would  suggest  that  the  subjects  and 
papers  to  be  presented  for  consideration  of  the  membership 
of  the  convention  be  limited  to  the  fewest  possible  number, 
not  to  exceed  three  for  consideration  during  the  sessions  of 
each  day,  and  that  more  and  unlimited  time  be  given  to  their 
discussion,  or  for  a  more  liberal  and  freer  use  of  time  during 
the  convention  for  friendly  visits  and  intermingling  one  with 
the  other  than  is  possible  when  the  sessions  are  drawn  out 
to  an  unlimited  degree  by  technical  papers  that,  while  of 
general  interest  to  all  of  our  membership,  are  not  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  association  ex¬ 
cept  as  each  subject  is  directly  applicable  to  the  branch  of 
interest  most  affected. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  more  time  we  have  for 
play  and  the  less  for  legislation  and  technical  papers,  the 
better  the  annual  outing  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  be.  We  are 
confined  to  our  offices,  involved  in  business  matters,  for  fifty- 
one  weeks  in  the  year,  and  a  whole  week  of  recreation  with¬ 
out  involving  too  much  business  is  vastly  better  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  association  than  lengthy  programs  that  involve  all 
of  this  time  that  should  be  spent  for  pleasure. 

This  is  only  my  view  in  the  matter,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
inflict  it  upon  the  association.  Am  giving  it  to  you  for  what 
it  is  worth  for  consideration. 

Very  truly, 

CHAS.  J.  DECKMAN, 

Second  Vice-President,  N.  B.  M.  A. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


OT  WITH  STANDING  A  RATHER  poor  show¬ 
ing  made  by  the  building  departments  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Coast,  the  brick  men  of 
San  Francisco  and  some  other  points  are 
having  a  very  good  season.  Most  of  the 
larger  plants  in  central  California  have  kept 
throughout  the  summer,  and,  while  there  are 
some  accummulations,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  un¬ 
usual  quantity  kept  in  stock.  The  situation  has  been  helped 
out  materially  by  the  large  amount  of  public  and  semi-public 
work  that  has  been  done.  Some  work  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  done  has  been  held  up  by  the  difficulty  that  munic¬ 
ipalities  have  had  in  disposing  of  sewer,  school  house  and 
other  bond  issues  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  European 
war;  but,  fortunately  for  the  clay  industries,  a  considerable 
number  of  these  bond  issues  had  already  been  sold  when 
the  war  broke  out.  The  United  States  government,  the  City 
of  San  Francisco,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and 
others  have  also  been  large  users  of  brick,  while  the  build¬ 
ing  of  school  houses  and  libraries  and  the  laying  of  sewer 
systems  have  been  features  of  the  country  business.  The 
demand  for  fire  and  other  brick  by  the  oil  companies  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  first  of  August, 
but  is  expected  to  improve  later.  The  price  of  common  brick 
is  being  held  steadily  at  $6.60. 

The  larger  brick  making  companies  about  San  Francisco 
Bay  are  devoting  more  attention  to  preparations  for  winter 
than  has  been  the  custom  heretofore.  Several  of  them  are 
stocking  up  with  clay  or  with  unburned  brick  for  use  during 
the  winter. 

The  building  permits  issued  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle  and  some  of  the  smaller  centers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  showed  a  decided  falling  off  during  September 
as  compared  with  previous  months.  Some  of  the  smaller 
cities  showed  gains,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Pacific  states  were 
affected  by  the  same  influences  as  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  no  large  building  undertakings  were  started.  While 
money  is  now  thought  to  be  considerably  easier  than  it  was 
a  few  weeks  ago,  it  is  thought  that  building  operations  will 
be  moderate  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  that  only 
necessary  work  will,  as  a  rule,  be  undertaken. 

A  lively  contest  is  going  on  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  San  Francisco  over  the  question  of  whether  not  the  San 
Francisco  Civic  Center  should  be  paved  with  vitrified  paving 
brick  or  with  asphalt.  The  architects  favored  brick,  the  city 
engineer  favored  brick  and  the  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  favored  brick;  but  an  asphalt  paving  concern 
took  up  the  fight  on  the  ground  that  asphalt  cost  only  half 
as  much  and  he  succeeded  in  interesting  some  of  the  papers 
in  the  “cheap”  fight.  As  a  result,  the  matter  has  been  more 
or  less  held  up;  and  the  outlook  now  is  rather  in  favor  of 
asphalt,  though  there  is  still  a  chance  that  the  paving  brick 
may  win. 

White  enamel  brick  and  glazed  terra  cotta  were  used  for 
the  street  fronts  of  the  new  Broadway  Leasehold  Company 
building  at  908  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  the  work  being  done 
by  Mayberry  &  Parker. 

Gus  Lingren,  of  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Company, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  returned  from  a  ten-days’  hunting,  fishing 
and  camping  trip  on  the  upper  Skagit  river  near  Hamilton, 
Wash. 

Manager  Heidecker  of  the  lone  Fire  Brick  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  reports  that  business  is  holding  steady  with 
his  company.  The  factory  is  still  busy.  A  large  stock  ol 
unburned  brick  has  been  accumulated  for  winter  work. 

The  California  Brick  Company  reports  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  general  reported  slackness  in  building,  they  are  keep¬ 
ing  busy,  and  have  been  able  to  sell  about  all  the  brick  that 


they  can  make.  They  have  recently  supplied  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  common  brick  for  the  new  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  They  have  also  had  a  big  job  for 
the  Masonic  Home  at  Decoto;  and  have  been  supplying  a 
lot  of  paving  brick  for  the  Presidio  stables  for  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  Considerable  shipments  are  being  made  to  Ber¬ 
keley  and  other  near  by  points.  As  soon  as  work  slacks  up, 
a  number  of  improvements  will  be  started  at  the  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  shale  planer.  They  are  planning  on  doing  a 
good  deal  of  winter  work;  and  will  have  a  large  amount  of 
clay  on  hand  for  this  purpose. 

The  Pacific  Face  Brick  Company,  Commercial  Club  build¬ 
ing,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  just  shipped  145,000  white  face  brick 
to  the  Tacoma  Trading  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  use  in 
the  construction  of  the  first  unit  in  the  new  General  Hos¬ 
pital  in  that  city.  Other  out-of-town  shipments  made  by  the 
Pacific  Face  Brick  Company  include:  A  shipment  of  90,000 
face  brick  to  Sherman  &  Hunter  at  Eugene,  Ore.,  and  a 
shipment  of  60,000  face  brick  to  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  for  the  new 
Dalles  high  school.  The  plant  of  the  company  at  Willamina 
near  Portland,  is  running  nearly  to  full  capacity. 

George  D.  Herold,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  and  others  interested  in 
the  recently  incorporated  Gilroy  Shales  Products  Company, 
of  Gilroy,  Cal.,  are  now  at  work  to  secure  a  right  of  way  for 
a  railroad  to  connect  the  company’s  shale  deposits  with  the 
main  line  at  Gilroy. 

The  Construction  Supply  Company,  510  Lumberman’s 
building,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  secured  the  selling  agency  for 
Portland  and  the  tributary  territory  for  the  output  of  the 
Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Company  at  Spokane, 
Wash.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  face  brick 
and  terra  cotta  lines  of  the  Spokane  company.  A  shipment 
of  30,000  face  brick  was  made  last  week  for  the  new  public 
library  building  at  Goldendale,  Wash. 

The  California  Fireproofing  Company,  Bankers’  Investment 
building,  San  Francisco,  has  taken  over  a  brick  and  terra 
cotta  manufacturing  plant  at  Antioch,  Cal.,  and  is  preparing 
to  go  heavily  into  the  terra  cotta  business  in  San  F  rancisco, 
Oakland  and  other  points  about  San  FTancisco  Bay.  A  branch 
office  will  be  opened  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  in  the  near  future.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are:  W.  F.  Barnes,  president;  W. 
M.  Hall,  vice  president,  and  S.  W.  Barnes,  secretary. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  7,  1914.  SUNSE1. 


NEWARK  FIRM  PLANS  TO  MANUFACTURE  TILE  BY  A 
RECENTLY  FOUND  PROCESS. 


A  new-process  tile  for  building  construction,  glazed  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  lead,  has  been  devised  by  Charles  Stegmayer. 
and  will  be  manufactured  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  the  Clifton 
Porcelain  Tile  Company,  of  51  Clifton  street. 

The  value  of  the  discovery  arises  from  the  fact  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  employes  of  tile  factories  fall  victims  of  lead  poison¬ 
ing  annually.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  pass  laws  in 
the  various  states  prohibiting  the  use  of  lead  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  flint  tiles.  Inasmuch  as  this  w^ould  be  equal  to  pro¬ 
hibiting  entirely  the  making  of  flint  tile,  the  manufacturers 
have  fought  the  bills  whenever  they  have  been  introduced. 
The  Clifton  Company  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000. 


DECOLORING  KAOLIN. 

Owing  to  the  interruption  to  the  imports  of  kaolin  from 
Europe  and  China  mentioned  in  these  columns  heretofore,  it 
lias  become  necessary  to  develop  and  use  more  extensively 
from  the  domestic  supply.  This  is  leading  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  process  for  the  decoloring  of  kaolin  and  ball  clay 
to  make  it  available  for  the  manufacture  of  white  ware  and 
pottery,  and  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  lot  of  interest  and 
enterprise  centered  in  this  direction  at  the  present  writing. 
Also  reports  indicate  successful  results. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  fuxl  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  "WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER. 


Inquiry  For  A  Hoffman  Type  Kiln. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Will  you  kindly  advise  where  I  could  get  a  line  on  the 
Hoffman  type  kiln.  Do  you  know  where  any  of  this  type  of 
kiln  is  used  in  the  eastern  states;  if  so,  where?  Thanking 
you  in  advance  for  this  information,  which  will  be  very  highly 
appreciated.  Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  HOLMAN. 

Canadian  Clay  Workers  to  Meet  at  Toronto. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  National  Clay 
Products  Association  will  be  held  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Toronto,  the  last  week  in  January,  1915.  The  convention  will 
likely  open  on  Tuesday,  January  26,  but  further  particulars 
will  be  available  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  about  November  1. 

GORDON  KEITH, 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.  Secretary 


Machine  Wanted  for  Grinding  Sand. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  in  the  market  for  a  machine  with  which  to  grind 
sand  for  our  brick  and  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
could  favor  us  with  the  name  or  names  of  any  firms  who 
manufacture  such  a  machine. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  anything  you  may  do  for  us 
in  the  matter,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Philadelphia.  LEUTEN  BRICK  CO. 

The  Eisenharts  Approve  the  Selection  of  Detroit  and  Enjoy  A 

Honeymoon  Trip. 

Dear  Randall: 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  selection  of  Detroit  for 
our  next  convention.  I  know  our  Detroit  friends  will  do  all 
that  is  necessary  toward  making  the  convention  a  howling 
success  and  I  feel  confident  that  most  if  not  all  clayworkers 
will  approve  of  the  choice.  It  was  a  sad  disappointment  not 
being  able  to  meet  with  you  at  Buffalo. 

Mrs.  Eisenhart  and  myself  have  very  fond  recollections  of 
what  took  place  forty-two  years  ago  this  month  on  a  quiet  trip 
we  made  to  Philadelphia.  In  those  days  a  day  coach  was  the 
best  we  could  get  and  a  second  or  third-class  hotel  was  con¬ 
sidered  good  enough.  I  suggested  to  Mrs.  Eisenhart  that  we 
celebrate  the  forty-second  anniversary  of  this  important  event 
by  motoring  through  the  Berkshire  hills.  We  anticipated  an 
enjoyable  trip,  and  the  realization  exceeded  the  anticipation. 
We  had  the  time  of  our  lives,  driving  from  150  to  200  miles 
per  day  without  having  a  single  puncture  or  blow  out,  or  any 
other  mishap  during  the  entire  trip.  Nowhere  in  this  country 
can  be  seen  such  beautiful  scenes  as  in  the  Berkshire  hills  on 
a  charming  autumn  day.  The  roads  were  fine  and  the  hotels 


up  to  date,  and,  forgetting  what  happens  to  ones  pocketbook, 
we  can  testify  that  they  know  a  tourist  the  moment  he  ar¬ 
rives,  and  leave  nothing  undone  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is 
really  a  tourist.  We  hope  you  and  Mrs.  Randall  may  enjoy 
the  forty-second  anniversary  of  your  honeymoon  as  much  as 
we  did.  R.  g.  Eisenhart. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y„  October  14,  1914. 


Clayworking  Plant  Wanted  in  Texas. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  the  addresses  of  parties  who 
may  be  seeking  locations  for  new  clay  industries  or  of  those 
who  wish  to  increase  their  -fields  of  operations. 

We  have  at  this  point  an  exceptional  clay  for  some  pur¬ 
poses,  and  a  market  that  has  not  been  and  can  not  be  prop¬ 
erly  covered  by  the  nearest  plants. 

Such  courtesies  as  you  may  extend  in  this  matter,  I  assure 
you  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Yours  truly, 

Post  City,  Texas.  V.  A.  ROBINSON. 

Mr.  Lovejoy’s  Midsummer  Views:  A  Belated  Letter. 

Dear  Randall: 

You  asked  me  to  send  you  a  description  of  an  Alaska  Brick¬ 
yard,  but  like  the  core  to  the  little  boy’s  apple,  there  “haint 
none.”  I  tried  to  get  you  a  picture  of  an  Alaskan  brickyard 
taken  in  Seattle,  but  the  picture  was  no  good.  Under  separate 
cover  I  mail  you  a  sketch  illustrating  the  hot  weather  I  have 
been  experiencing.  If  you  feel  warm  under  the  collar,  just 
put  the  sketch  before  you  and  have  a  lallah-cooler  with  me. 
With  regards,  I  am,  as  ever,  Yours  truly, 

Skaguay,  Alaska,  July  24.  Ellis  Lovejoy. 
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THE  PERMANENT  HOME  BEAUTIFUL. 

An  Ideal  Brick  Home  to  be  Erected  at  the  Panama  Exposition  as  an  Ocular  Demonstration  to  the  Visitors 
to  That  Great  Show  of  the  Superiority  of  Burned  Clay  as  a  Structural  Material. 


BELIEVING  FIRMLY  that  brick  and  terra  cotta  are  in 
all  respects  superior  to  all  other  building  materials, 
and  enable  our  architects  and  builders  to  construct 
homes  that  embody  the  highest  elements  of  art  and  inde¬ 
structibility  possible  to  mortals,  the  progressive  men  in  the 
brick  industry  are  exercising  their  gray  matter  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  bringing  these  facts  home  to  the  builders 
of  the  nation.  It  is  believed  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
accomplish  this  at  this  time  is  to  put  before  them  an  object 
lesson,  an  ocular  demonstration,  as  it  were,  of  the  beauty  of 
simple  brick  structure,  designed  in  good  taste  and  executed 
intelligently.  The  Panama  Exposition  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  such  a  structure  where  it  may 
be  viewed  by  the  millions  who  visit  that  great  show  from  all 
sections  of  our  nation  and  other  countries  as  well. 

Hoping  to  take  advantage  of  this  splendid  opportunity  for 
effective  publicity,  the  influential  members  of  the  Chicago 
Clay  Club  having  had  a  similar  experience  in  a  lesser  way  at 
the  Clay  Products  Show,  have  recently  decided  to  take  the  in¬ 
itiative,  believing  that  the  progressive  brickmakers  of  the 
country  will,  when  in  possession  of  the  facts,  heartily  second 


a  cpnspicuous  site  in  the  exposition  grounds,  but  a  line  of  lit¬ 
erature  will  be  produced  setting  forth  the  merits  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta  as  a  building  material.  This  will  be  exhibited  with 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  ideal  home,  with  data  as  to 
the  cost  of  such  a  structure  erected  in  various  sections  of  the 
contry,  so  that  the  building  public  may  make  comparison 
and  be  advised  of  the  actual  cost  of  such  a  structure  in  their 
own  respective  localities.  The  fact  will  be  demonstrated  that 
such  a  permanent  home  is  ultimately  more  economical  than 
either  frame  or  stucco  structure.  When  once  this  fact  is 
brought  home  to  the  builders  of  the  country,  a  demand  will 
be  created  for  brick  and  terra  cotta  which  will  insure  a 
healthy  market  for  all  structural  clay  products  in  all  sections 
of  our  nation,  north,  south,  east  and  west.  Certainly  the  clay- 
workers  of  the  country,  large  and  small,  will  get  behind  this 
movement,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  every  branch 
of  the  industry,  and  co-operate  with  Mr.  Matz  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  every  way  possible,  for  it  affords  a  rare  opportunity 
for  team  work  which  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  those 
engaged  in  the  clay  business.  In  due  time  a  prospectus  will 
be  mailed  to  all  clayworkers  inviting  their  support,  which 


Herman  L.  Matz. 

their  efforts  and  co-operate  enthusiastically  in  a  manner  that 
will  insure  a  large  measure  of  benefit  to  the  entire  brickmak¬ 
ing  fraternity  the  country  over,  and  with  the  characteristic 
enterprise  they  have  formed  an  association  and  incorporated 
in  the  name  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Association. 
The  charter  officers  are  Herman  L.  Matz,  president;  W.  P. 
Varney,  vice-president;  Charles  Bonner,  treasurer,  and  Louis 
F.  Desmond,  secretary.  At  the  present  time  there  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  in  the  movement  E.  K.  Carmack,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Lime  and  Cement  Company;  J.  J.  Lyon,  of  Meacliam  & 
Wright  Company;  C.  H.  Hill,  of  the  Kimbell-Hill  Brick  Com¬ 
pany;  Thomas  C.  Moulding,  of  the  Thomas  Moulding  Brick 
Co.;  William  Schlake,  of  The  Illinois  Brick  Company,  and 
Frederick  Donahoe,  of  “Brick  &  Clay  Record,”  all  of  Chicago; 
R.  C.  Penfield,  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company, 
Bucyrus,  Ohio;  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  of  “The  Brickbuilder,”  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  Gordon  C.  Keith,  of  the  Canadian  Clay  Worker, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  Theodore  A.  Randall,  of  The 
Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  organization  thus  formed  is  temporary  in  character. 
Subsequently,  when  the  scope  of  the  movement  is  better  un¬ 
derstood,  representative  men  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
will  be  added  to  the  Advisory  Board,  it  being  the  purpose  of  the 
organizers  to  make  the  movement  nation  wide  in  its  scope 
and  benefits.  Not  only  will  an  ideal  brick  home  be  erected  on 


Charles  Bonner. 

• 

should  be  given  promptly  and  generously.  In  the  meantime, 
those  desirous  and  willing  to  take  an  active  part  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Herman  L.  Matz,  president,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MAN  DIES  IN  GERMANY. 


Frederick  A.  Bach,  president  of  Bach  Brick  Co.,  who  left 
here  in  April  with  his  family  for  Germany,  to  regain  his 
health,  died  there  on  the  18th  of  September,  in  the  town  of 
his  birth,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  has  been  ailing  for  some 
time,  but  of  late  has  been  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties.  Mr. 
Bach  has  been  in  the  business  since  1882.  His  widow,  a  son 
and  a  daughter  survive  him.  There  are  five  brothers  who 
mourn  him  and  who  are  connected  with  the  company. 


MILES  OF  SMILES. 


That  is  indeed  true  of  the  “Book  of  Smiles”  for  September- 
October.  It  bristles  with  pointed  humor  and  wit  told  briefly, 
and  there  is  many  a  good  laugh  therein.  Of  course,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Dry  Kiln  Company’s  excellent  product  is  mentioned  and 
discussed  in  detail,  for  that  is  the  function  of  this  clever 
booklet.  If  you  are  not  on  their  mailing  list  you  ought  to  be, 
and  can  be  by  writing  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  for  a  copy. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Electrify  the  Build  with  Brick  slogan. 

*  *  * 

Sewer  pipe  and  better  sanitation  commonly  go  hand  in 
hand. 

*  *  * 

Begin  now  and  lay  your  plans  for  attendance  at  the  next 
N.  B.  M.  A.  convention. 

*  *  * 

Now  let  us  apply  science,  system  and  study  to  the  selling 
end  of  the  clay  working  business:  Go  to  Detroit. 

*  *  * 

There  is  nothing  much  to  gain  from  talking  either  war  or 
hard  times.  Talk  business  and  tease  more  activity  out  of 
industry. 

*  *  * 

We  are  wondering  a  little  if  the  traditional  superiority  of 

the  older  countries  in  culture  and  refinement  was  more  tra¬ 
dition  than  truth. 

*  *  * 

The  railroads  may  not  be  talking  prosperity,  but  they  seem 
to  be  preparing  for  it  just  the  same,  for  there  has  been  a  fair 
share  of  new  cars  turned  out  this  fall. 

*  *  * 

During  the  winter  season  is  a  splendid  time  for  the  face 
brick  folks  to  form  agency  connections  and  prepare  the  way 
for  activities  in  advance  of  the  next  season. 

*  *  * 

By  and  by  the  war  will  end  and  peaceful  pursuits  will  be 
resumed  by  all  but  the  writers  of  war  stories,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  horrors  for  some  time. 

*  *  ¥ 

Those  brick  slogans  are  being  translated  into  other  lan¬ 
guages,  so  they  will  eventually  reach  clear  around  the  world, 
and  not  just  across  and  up  and  down  this  country.  We  have 


seen  them  in  the  language  of  Sweden  and  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  one  of  those  back-handed  Chinese  translations 
coming  in  to  be  puzzled  over. 

* *  *  * 

The  South  is  surely  not  so  bad  off  as  some  would  have  us 
believe,  for  the  thing  that  bumped  cotton  boosted  sugar  and 
corn,  which  ought  to  make  the  odds  about  even. 

*  *  * 

It  looks  like  we  need  to  mobilize  the  reserves  and  increase 
the  army  of  brick  masons,  otherwise  we  may  see  the  progress 
of  brick  building  halted  for  want  of  competent  brick  layers. 

*  *  * 

Detroit  is  a  beautiful  city  of  many  attractions  to  interest 
the  visitor  in  either  winter  or  summer.  It  is  a  great  conven¬ 
tion  city  and  will  take  good  care  of  the  next  N.  B.  M.  A. 
gathering. 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  month  in  which  the  artists  rave  over  nature’s 

colorings,  and  paint  pictures,  while  the  materialist  paints  his 
buildings  and  patches  the  roof.  Yes,  and  we  trade  the  ice 
man  off  for  the  coal  man. 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  something  in  mind  that  you  think  would  be  a 
good  subject  for  the  coming  national  convention,  send  it  in 
early  that  it  may  have  thorough  consideration.  Don’t  wait 
to  bring  it  with  you  to  the  convention. 

*  *  * 

By  the  time  the  clans  gather  in  Detroit  there  should  be 
available  a  lot  of  additional  information  about  motor  trucks 
taken  from  actual  experience,  and  the  motor  truck  part  of  the 
business  should  prove  a  pretty  live  subject. 


A  BIG  YEAR  IN  POTTERY. 


That  this  should  prove  the  biggest  year  on  record  in  the 
history  of  the  pottery  industry  of  the  country  seems  to  be 
now  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  the  industry  has  perhaps 
already  exceeded  the  output  of  last  year,  which  was  itself  a 
record-breaker.  The  year  1913  opened  up  with  bright  pros¬ 
pects  and  the  potters  were  kept  busy  practically  all  the  year, 
with  a  resultant  production  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  The  progress  of  1913  was  made  in  competition  with 
the  potteries  of  Europe  and  was  the  result  purely  of  Amer¬ 
ican  enterprise.  This  same  enterprise  carried  the  pottery  in¬ 
dustry  successfully  through  the  first  half  of  1914  with  flying 
colors.  Then  came  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  interruption  to 
imports,  which  not  only  meant  more  work  for  the  potteries 
here  to  supply  the  domestic  trade,  but  it  means  additions  to 
this  in  the  way  of  supplying  trade  in  the  Latin-American 
countries  and  in  Canada,  which  has  been  quite  extensively 
supplied  heretofore  from  Europe.  This;  added  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  trade  already  built  up  by  American  potters,  should 
make  the  year  1914  the  biggest  in  point  of  volume  of  output 
and  also  one  of  the  most  profitable  to  the  pottery  industry. 
The  manufacturers  of  pottery  in  this  country  have  fought  a 
good  fight  and  they  deserve  all  the  prosperity  that  is  coming 
their  way. 


RECRUITS  NEEDED. 


According  to  recent  census  bulletins  there  are  in  nine  big 
cities  of  the  country,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Boston,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit, 
37,824  brick  and  stone  masons  and  113,699  carpenters.  This 
makes  in  these  larger  cities  three  carpenters  to  each  brick 
and  stone  mason,  with  2,227  left  over.  Moreover,  it  means 
carpenters  engaged  in  outdoor  work,  and  is  entirely  apart 
from  benchmen,  millwrights  and  cabinet  makers  generally. 
Y  ith  this  proportion  prevailing  in  the  larger  cities,  where 
there  is  more  brick  and  stone  used  comparatively  than  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns,  it  is  perhaps  a  safe  assumption 
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that  there  will  run  ten  carpenters  to  one  brick  mason.  The 
object  in  pointing  this  out  is  to  impress  the  need  of  recruits 
in  the  army  of  brick  layers.  Just  as  long  as  there  are  many 
times  more  carpenters  than  there  are  brick  layers,  just  that 
long  will  there  be  a  tendency  to  use  lumber  even  for  outside 
walls,  because  it  is  easier  to  get  help  to  do  the  work,  and 
generally  the  help  works  for  less  money.  With  the  brick 
boosting  that  is  going  on  and  the  progress  of  brick  in  home- 
building  operations,  it  is  easily  evident  that  one  of  the  things 
we  are  going  to  need  in  the  future  is  more  brick  layers.  We 
have  the  men  and  the  machines  and  other  facilities  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  brick,  and  the  greatest  handicap  to  building  brick 
progress  is  in  the  lack  of  brick  layers,  and  in  some  instances 
in  the  arbitrary  regulations  of  the  small  army  of  brick  layers 
that  does  exist.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  every  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  to  encourage  brick  laying  and  do  all  he  can  to  add 
recruits  until  we  can  have  a  standing  army  of  competent 
brick  layers  that  will  compare  well  with  if  not  exceed  that 
of  carpenters  in  building  operations. 


THE  BRICK  BUSINESS. 


The  brick  business  in  its  broad  sense — which  is  meant 
here  to  cover  clay  working  in  all  its  lines — is  in  good  shape, 
on  a  solid  basis.  This  is  said  after  due  consideration  and 
pretty  thorough  study  of  business  conditions  in  all  industrial 
lines  as  compared  to  the  clay  industry.  There  are  perhaps 
some  here  and  there  who  feel  like  the  season  has  not  been 
all  it  should  to  the  clay  worker,  for  in  some  localities  there 
has  been  some  crowding  and  competition  has  been  sharp  and 
profits  small,  while  in  some  places  building  operations  have 
not  been  all  that  was  hoped  for.  Still  and  notwithstanding  all 
these  things,  the  fact  remains  that  building  operations  in  the 
country  have  as  a  whole  been  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
them.  They  constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  active  factor  in  the 
industrial  world  during  the  past  summer.  Other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  sadly  depressed  and  there  has  been  a  hesi¬ 
tancy  about  big  building  ventures,  such  as  downtown  office 
buildings  and  new  factory  buildings.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  steady  work  at  home  building,  enough  of  it 
that  it  has  made  a  fair  volume  of  building  business  the  coun¬ 
try  over.  When  we  come  to  look  at  it  from  all  sides,  this 
after  all  is  the  best  order  of  building,  the  order  that  means 
most  to  the  country.  It  is  more  important  to  build  good 
homes  than  it  is  to  build  magnificent  office  buildings  and  pub¬ 
lic  structures,  consequently  the  building  business  has  done 
its  duty  during  the  summer. 

And  the  best  thing  about  it  all  is  that  there  has  been  more 
brick  and  other  clay  products  entering  into  these  home  build¬ 
ing  operations  than  ever  before.  One  could  not  help  but  be 
impressed  when  visiting  about  the  building  sections  with  the 
fact  that  brick  is  gaining  headway.  Comparatively,  there  are 
more  homes  being  built  of  brick  today  than  ever  before.  This 
of  itself  means  a  wonderful  lot  to  the  clay  working  industry; 
it  not  only  means  that  they  are  gaining  headway  and  that 
brick  boosters  are  doing  good,  but  it  means  that  in  the  future 
this  same  good  work  will  go  on.  Every  new  brick  house  this 
year  is  a  standing  advertisement  which  will  make  it  easier 
to  sell  more  brick  next  year  and  in  other  years  to  come  for 
home  building. 

This  enlarged  use  of  brick  and  of  clay  blocks  in  home 
building  is  the  brightest  spot  in  the  clay  working  industry. 
It  means  that  the  arguments  of  the  clay  workers  are  bearing 
fruit,  that  we  are  now  entering  upon  an  era  in  which  the 
average  man  who  plans  to  build  substantially  will  naturally 
turn  to  brick  as  his  building  material.  To  have  accomplished 
this  and  nothing  more  makes  a  pretty  good  return  for  the 
summer’s  work. 

The  clay  working  industry  is  fortunate  in  other  respects. 
It  is  not  deeply  concerned  in  or  affected  by  the  disturbances 
in  Europe.  It  is  largely  a  domestic  business  of  the  upbuilding 


class,  and  is  not  directly  dependent  upon  either  international 
peace  or  international  trade  for  its  prosperity.  It  has  per 
haps  been  affected  some  indirectly  through  the  panicky  finan¬ 
cial  feeling  resulting  from  the  wars  in  Europe,  yet  it  has  per 
haps  felt  this  less  than  any  other  industry,  and  there  have 
been  compensations  to  certain  branches  of  the  trade.  The 
pottery  industry,  for  example,  is  benefitting  materially,  and 
various  branches  of  the  trade  receive  advantages  that  will  per¬ 
haps  sum  up  to  more  than  the  losses  through  the  indirect  de¬ 
pressing  influence  on  the  building  trade. 

So  there  is  nothing  much  for  the  clay  working  industry  to 
feel  depressed  or  down  hearted  over,  while  there  are  many 
things  that  should  make  the  trade  feel  good.  Taking  the 
country  over  there  is  perhaps  no  business  today  in  bettei 
shape  than  the  clay  working  business  and  there  is  certainly 
no  other  line  of  industry  where  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  any  brighter.  The  future  of  the  clay  working  industry 
looks  big  and  good. 

OUR  REFRACTORY  MATERIAL  IMPORTS. 

• 

We  imported  in  1913  magnesite,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
to  the  total  of  172,591  short  tons,  while  we  produced  in  this 
country  only  9,632.  Of  these  imports,  163,715  tons  came  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  was  landed  chiefly  at  Philadelphia  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  refractory  brick.  The  balance  of 
the  product  comes  mainly  from  Germany  and  was  lai.’led  in 
New  York  and  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  We  have 
an  abundance  of. magnesite  deposits  in  California,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  present  situation  will  result  in  large  develop¬ 
ments  there,  which  have  been  impractical  in  the  past  in  com 
petition  with  imports  because  of  the  overland  freight  rates. 
It  is  thought  now  that  it  may  be  brought  out  around  through 
the  canal  and  that  the  California  product  may  make  up  for 
the  shortage  in  imports.  There  is  a  difference  in  composition 
between  the  magnesite  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  California. 
The  former  generally  contains  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  iron,  which 
it  appears  is  beneficial  in  the  manufacture  of  refractory 
brick.  However,  it  shouM  be  possible  to  add  this  element 
to  the  California  product.  Anyway,  it  is  thought  there  will 
be  development  in  the  California  field  to  help  out  this  inter¬ 
rupted  supply  of  magnesite  that  has  been  coming  from  abroad. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  PIONEERS? 


A  certain  type  of  men,  whose  ancestors  settled  on  a  nar¬ 
row'  strip  of  land,  overran  and  subdued  an  empire  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  this  continent  greater  than  the  total  area  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  warring  nations  of  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia, 
in  less  than  a  century.  They  were  undeterred  by  Indians. 
The  wilderness  did  not  frighten  them.  1  hey  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  mountains  or  other  barriers.  They  poured  over  the 
mountains,  and  floated  on  the  lakes  and  streams,  and  pressed 
constantly  westward,  leaving  fertile  farms  and  prosperous 
cities  in  their  wake.  Later  they  flung  their  railroads  boldly 
across  a  continent  and  trusted  to  the  future  to  justify  theii 
daring. 

Did  it  justify  their  boldness?  Did  it  recompense  their  pio¬ 
neering  spirit?  What  need  to  answer?  All  the  world  know's, 
and  America  best  of  all. 

Where  now  is  that  pioneering  daring?  Where  now  are 
the  men  who  subdue  the  wilderness  and  found  empires?  Ap 
parently  they  are  gone.  Certain  nations  in  Europe  choose 
to  commit  hari  kari,  and  the  great  bulk  of  Americans,  posi¬ 
tively  secure  in  an  impregnable  position  refuse  to  venture 
upon  needed  business  development  because,  perforce,  they 
can’t  tell  what  the  effect  of  the  war  is  to  be  on  the  future. 

What  matters  it?  America  is  not  dependent  upon  Europe. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  whole  of  Germany  would 
be  lost  in  Texas,  and  Texas  is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
United  States.  And  France,  how  large  is  that?  Isn't  it  ab- 
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surd  that  the  business  men  of  this  great  nation  are  afraid  to 
venture  because  a  few  small  countries  are  at  war. 

America  is  upon  the  threshold  of  a  great  opportunity,  but 
instead  of  the  bold,  pioneering  spirit  which  has  made  the  na¬ 
tion  great  in  less  than  a  century,  we  have  a  fear  stricken 
people,  who  clutch  their  dollars  convulsively  and  refuse  to  do 
anything  because  they  can’t  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
Their  fathers  couldn’t  see  it.  Nor  did  they  want  to.  If  they 
had  been  so  lacking  in  force  would  there  be  any  Chicago,  any 
St.  Louis,  any  Indianapolis,  and  hundreds  of  other  cities,  and 
great  states,  where  wealth  and  plenty  are  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception. 

Give  us  back  the  pioneers,  the  men  who  will  venture,  the 
men  who  can  and  do  move  forward  regardless  of  obstacles 
and  who  conquer  untoward  conditions  by  turning  them  into 
positive  helps;  men  who  believe  in  the  resources  of  this 
great  country  and  their  own  ability  to  develop  them  and  who 
have  a  vision  of  a  still  more  marvelous  nation  as  one  outcome 
of  the  present  altogether  unnecessary  conflict.  Give  us 
again  the  pioneers  and  let  them  point  the  way  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  future  with  its  prosperity  and  all  that  prosperity  implies, 
or  can  bring. 


NEW  SECRETARY  FOR  CANADIAN  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

ASSOCIATION. 


John  R.  Walsh,  Toronto,  Ontario,  who  has  been  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Canadian  Clay  Products  Association  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  resigned  and  will  take  up  his  residence 
in  California.  Gordon  Keith,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Clay- 
Worker,  has  been  appointed  by  the  executive  committee  to 
take  up  Mr.  Walsh’s  work. 


ARRIVAL  OF  TEDDY  R.  THE  THIRD. 


The  many  friends  of  the  junior  editor  of  The  Clay-Worker 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  notwithstanding  the  war  embargo, 
Theodore  A.  Randall,  Jr.,  arrived  safely  and  on  schedule  time 
at  the  home  of  James  E.  Randall,  Sunday,  October  18.  He  is 
a  lusty  chap,  and  while  he  indicates  marked  musical  ten¬ 
dencies,  it  is  anticipated  that  ultimately  he  will  develop 
literary  talent  and  become  a  permanent  member  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  staff.  Both  parents  and  grandparents  are  doing  well. 


FROM  BRICKYARD  TO  CONGRESS. 


Brickmakers  usually  take  an  active  interest  in  local  gov¬ 
ernment  and  occasionally  take  up  national  affairs.  A  case  in 
point  is  that  of  Mr.  James  B.  Hammond  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  who 
it  is  said  stands  a  good  chance  to  become  congressman  from 
the  twenty-second  district  of  Pennsylvania,  having  been  nom¬ 
inated  on  the  Washington-Progressive  ticket  in  May;  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  Democratic  state  committee  to  fill  a  vacancy  on 
their  ticket  in  September  and  endorsed  by  the  Temperance 
Federation  in  October.  The  Clay-Worker  moves  to  make  the 
election  unanimous.  We  need  good  level-headed  business  men 
in  our  legislative  halls  these  times. 


NEW  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
VITRIFIED  BRICK  HIGHWAYS. 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
sometime  ago  issued  their  new  specifications  in  pamphlet 
form,  which  is  excellent  in  every  detail  and  makes  a  splendid 
booklet  of  information  for  all  paving  contractors  and  road 
supervisors.  Every  item  and  feature  entering  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  good  brick  paving  is  set  forth  in  a  clear,  concise 
manner,  so  there  is  no  need  of  any  mistake  in  following  the 
specifications  set  down  by  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  The  grading, 
draining,  curbing,  foundation,  cushion,  expansion  joints,  brick, 
laying  and  inspection,  rolling,  cement  grout  filler  and  altern¬ 
atives,  concrete  curbing,  cement  filled  brick  pavement,  elim¬ 
inating  the  curb,  crushed  stone  foundation,  old  gravel  or 
macadam  foundation,  No.  2  paving  brick  foundation,  brick 
pavements  on  natural  earth  without  artificial  foundation, 
sand  filler,  are  all  given  in  accurate,  terse  statements  for  both 
vitrified  brick  street  pavements  and  vitrified  brick  highways. 
We  congratulate  the  Association  on  this  splendid  work. 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  459.] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE. 

125-h.p.  boiler,  100-h.p.  engine,  2  brick 
machines,  pulleys  and  shafting,  all  in 
good  condition.  Address, 

J.  P.  VOGAN, 

9  3  cm  Franklin,  Pa. 


WANTED  POSITION. 

Practical  superintendent  now  engaged 
desires  position  shortly.  Thoroughly 
understands  all  kinds  of  kilns  (includ¬ 
ing  continuous),  dryers  and  machinery; 
lifelong  experience  in  the  business,  with 
eighteen  years  as  superintedent.  Would 
make  brick  by  contract,  lease,  or  pay 
royalty  to  owners  for  plant  if  desired. 
Address  BOX  10— DELMAR, 

10  1  dm  care  Clay-Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued 

pages  447  to  450. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Much  the  Best  Clayworking  Machinery. 


American  Clay  Mch.Co 
p.  ant  Bucyrus 


American  Clay  Mch.  Cc 
plant  Willoughby 


AMERICAN  No  MS 


AMERICAN  No  >91  PUG  MILL 


AMERICAN  DISINTEGRATOR 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 


These  are  strenuous  times. 

In  Europe  militarism  runs  rampant  and  count¬ 
less  thousands  are  contending  for  supremacy. 

Here  in  the  United  States  conditions  are 
equally  strenuous,  but  along  peace  lines. 
Contractors  are 


No~7, 

34i W 


Many  contracts  are  half  done  or  not  begun. 

Millions  of  pavers  are  needed  for  unfinished 
work  and  next  season’s  demand  will  be  greater. 

Don’t  force  the  public  to  take  a  substitute  for 
brick  roads  and  streets.  Don’t  starve  them  into 
accepting  a  less  desirable  road  material. 

Give  them  Brick,  the  World’s  Best  Road  Ma- 


uruVnniu.il 
VT ' 11,11  mi  r 


AMERICAN  DRYER  CAR 


AMERICAN  No.  290 
AUGER  MACHINE 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 


AMERICAN  WASTE  HEAT  FAN 


We  Build  Every  Machine  and  Appliance  Needed  in  the  Clay  Trade. 
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C.  E.  Smith,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  has  purchased  the  plant 
at  Grundy  Center,  Iowa. 


W.  D.  Rowe,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  would  like  the  address 
of  manufacturers  of  pottery  machinery. 

The  Parkersburg  Shale  Brick  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va„  with  $50,000  capital  stock. 

Paden  City  Pottery  Company,  Paden  City,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  capital  stock  of  $75,000  to  manufacture 
pottery. 

The  Marion  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  with 
$50,000  by  Z.  F.  Davis,  F.  W.  McIntyre,  G.  J.  Fleming,  M.  W. 
Harris  and  L.  B.  Harr. 

The  Salisbury  Brick  Company,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $25,000  stock.  The  incorporators  are 
T.  B.  Atkinson,  M.  H.  Atkinson  and  C.  S.  Reames. 

Hall  &  Sons,  fire  brick  manufacturers  of  Jewett,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  H.  B.  Washburn  and 
others  are  interested.  They  will  have  an  office  at  G3  West 
Eighty-fifth  street. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Company  has  finished  remodel¬ 
ing  the  plant  recently  taken  over  at  South  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
and  started  operations  October  5th.  Additional  equipment  to 
the  plant  will  be  added  later. 

The  Dixie  Pipe  Company,  headed  by  Robert  Campbell,  of 
Gadsden,  Ala.,  a  pioneer  pipe  manufacturer,  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  Work  on  the  construction 
of  the  plant  at  Gadsden  will  be  started  this  fall. 

The  Tate,  Johnson  &  Tate  Clay  Products  Company  will 
soon  have  their  plant  at  Cannon  Falls,  Minn.,  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  silo  blocks,  in  operation.  After  the  plant  is  well 
started  the  company  will  add  other  clay  products  to  the  output. 

B.  E.  Ladow,  of  Fredonia,  Kansas,  is  investigating  the  clays 
in  the  vicinity  of  Arkansas  City,  Ark.,  with  a  view  of  starting 
a  plant  there.  Natural  gas  has  recently  been  discovered  in  that 
locality  and  this,  together  with  suitable  clay,  makes  the  prop¬ 
osition  very  attractive. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  paving  blocks  for  use  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  the  year  1945  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Baltimore  Clay  Product  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  at 
$22.50  per  M. ;  sewer  bricks  to  the  Morgantown  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  at  $15.95  per  M. 

The  Metropolitan  Brick  Co.,  of  Canton,  O.,  finds  itself  un¬ 
able  to  take  care  of  the  enormous  demand  for  brick.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  several  years  the  concern  has  found  itself 
unable  to  meet  the  home  demand  according  to  Manager 
Harry  Renkert.  The  entire  output  of  the  plant  is  contracted 
until  November  15. 

The  Jeanette  Brick  &  Stone  Company,  organized  some  time 
ago  at  Jeanette,  Pa.,  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Presi¬ 
dent,  J.  F.  Lutz;  secretary  and  treasurer,  T.  F.  O’Connell; 
general  manager,  Archie  Sproul.  The  land  and  machinery 
equipment  has  been  purchased  and  the  work  of  building  the 
plant  will  be  rushed  as  fast  as  possible.  The  company  will 
manufacture  face  and  paving  brick. 

The  Veedersburg  Paver  Company  is  a  new  company  which 
has  been  organized  at  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  as  successors  to  the 
Wabash  Clay  Company  of  that  place,  manufacturers  of  the 
famous  paving  brick  with  which  the  great  Indianapolis 
Speedway  is  paved.  The  company  has  ample  capital  and  will 
continue  to  make  the  same  high-grade  product  turned  out  by 
their  predecessors.  All  communications  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  the  company  should  be  addressed  to  the  company  at  Veeders¬ 
burg. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chanute  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  Chanute,  Ill.,  held  October  2,  all  of  last  year’s  directors 
and  officers  were  re-elected,  as  follows:  Directors:  Jacob 
Badsky,  of  Lawrence;  E.  C.  Neimeyer,  of  Mount  Olive,  Ill.; 
D.  F.  Giesing,  of  Farmington,  Mo.,  and  A.  N.  Allen,  G.  W. 
Grebe,  C.  E.  Eklund  and  B.  W.  McFarlane,  of  Chanute.  The 
officers  are:  B.  W.  McFarlane,  president  and  general  man¬ 


ager;  Jacob  Badsky,  vice  president;  G.  W.  Grebe,  treasurer; 
A.  N.  Allen,  secretary. 

The  Robinson  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  will 
build  another  plant  to  cost  approximately  $100,000. 

The  Ontario  government  owns  a  clayworking  plant  at 
Mimico,  Ontario,  where  a  fine  grade  of  red  roofing  tile  is  man¬ 
ufactured. 

The  High  Point  Roofing  Tile  Company,  of  High  Point,  N.  C., 
was  recently  incorporated  by  W.  F.  Norman,  R.  R.  Ragan,  L.  J. 
Hayworth  and  others. 

The  Pee  Dee  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Pee  Dee,  S.  C., 
is  installing  drain  tile  machinery  at  its  plant  at  Matron,  S.  C., 
and  wrill  add  drain  tile  to  its  building  and  face  brick  output. 

The  American  Falls  Pressed  Brick  Company,  American 
Falls,  Idaho,  has  been  organized  and  will  erect  a  plant  at  that 
place.  F.  D.  Wedel  is  president  and  P.  D.  Weber  is  secretary 
of  the  concern. 

'  The  Bay  State  Brick  Company,  of  Indiana  Orchard,  Mass., 
has  been  incorporated.  The  officers  are  Clarence  Fuller, 
Springfield,  president  and  treasurer;  William  F.  Sawd,  vice 
president,  and  John  P.  Shea,  secretary. 

The  plant  of  the  Aetna  Brick  Company,  at  South  Windsor, 
Conn.,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  October  3,  causing 
a  loss  of  about  $10,000,  which  is  partly  covered  by  insurance. 
The  plant  is  owned  by  R.  O.  Clark,  of  Berlin,  Conn.  The  plant 
will  be  rebuilt. 

H.  E.  Stratton,  of  Empire,  Ohio,  and  others  will  erect  a 
sewer  pipe  plant  at  Port  Homer,  Ohio,  where  they  have  ac¬ 
quired  an  immense  tract  of  land  with  a  valuable  clay  deposit. 
Mr.  Stratton  wall  operate  the  plant  in  connection  with  the 
large  plant  at  Empire. 

The  Greene  County  Brick  and  Tile  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized  recently  and  incorporated  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick  and  tile  at  Tulip,  Ind.  The  incorporators  are 
George  W.  and  Marshall  Cotton  and  A.  Carlton  Snodgrass,  and 
the  company  is  capitalized  at  $50,000. 

The  Brazil  Clay  Company  has  begun  the  construction  of  a 
large  dry  room  at  its  plant  west  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  in  order  to 
increase  its  capacity.  Two  new  kilns  recently  were  constructed 
and  three  more  are  being  erected.  The  company  has  been 
unable  to  catch  up  with  its  orders  for  building  brick  this  year. 

The  Grand  Ledge  Clay  Products  Company,  Grand  Ledge, 
Mich.,  recently  had  a  record-breaking  day,  When  they  turned 
out  50,000  three-inch  drain  tile.  Ordinarily  25,000  to  30,000  is 
considered  a  fair  day’s  output.  The  plant  of  the  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Brick  Company  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  by  a 
fire  which  started  from  an  overheated  kiln  shed. 

The  office  of  the  Woodland  Clay  Company,  at  Woodland, 
Ill.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  1.  As  the  affairs  of  the 
company  have  been  in  litigation  for  some  time  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  now  being  run  by  a  receiver,  it  is  thought  that  the 
fire  was  of  incendiary  origin.  The  fire  was  discovered  in  time 
to  rescue  all  the  books  and  records  of  the  company. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  have 
booked  order  from  the  Baker  Clay  Company,  of  Grand  Ledge, 
Mich.,  for  complete  equipment  for  a  new  brick  making  plant. 
The  Burton-Town  send  Company,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  have 
placed  orders  with  the  Raymond  Company  for  machinery  to 
replace  old  equipment.  The  Raymond  Company  are  among 
the  largest  builders  of  brick  making  machinery  in  the  country. 

The  Brooks  Brick  Company,  of  Brewer,  Maine,  is  making 
some  experiments  with  their  brick,  with  a  view  of  turning 
their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick.  They 
have  given  the  city  15,000  brick  with  which  to  pave  a  certain 
part  of  one  of  the  downtown  streets  which  is  subjected  to 
heavy  traffic.  If  the  brick  stand  the  wear  in  a  manner  to  war¬ 
rant,  they  will  equip  their  plant  to  manufacture  paving  brick, 
and  there  is  a  fine  market  in  that  section  for  pavers. 

Hugh  A.  McNicol,  one  of  the  best  known  earthenware  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  United  States,  founder  of  the  Potters  Co-op¬ 
erative  Pottery  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio  (formerly 
the  Dresden  Pottery  Company),  and  its  president  for  thirty- 
20th.  Death  followed  an  operation  for  cancer,  in  a  Pittsburgh 
hospital  on  August  17th.  Mr.  McNicol  was  born  in  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  December  13,  1853.  In  the  famous  Knowles,  Taylor  & 
Knowles  pottery  at  East  Liverpool  he  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  trade.  In  1881  he  was  made  the  president  of  the  Potters 
(Continued  on  page  442.) 
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Comfort  Plus  Profit 


THE  CALL 


of  the  South  is  a  call  to  comfort  as  well  as  a  call 
to  profit.  '1'he  Mobile  Beach  &  Land  Company’s 
tract  of  7,000  acres,  two  miles  from  the  Culf  Coast,  is  in  a  section  free  of  the 
extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold  known  to  the  Northern  climate.  The  Culf 
breezes  temper  both  the  heat  and  the  frost,  when  frost  reaches  so  far  South. 
'Pile  land  is  productive  practically  all  the  year  round. 


IT  IS  understood  by  every  purchaser  of  land  in  this  tract  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  to  be  to  tropical  fruits  now  successfully  grown  in  the  climate,  in 
the  following  proportion  j:c"  acre: 


Pecan  trees  . IB 

Grapefruit  . 10 

Satsuma  Orange . i . 30 

Figs  . 60 


THE  STRENGTH  of  the  Mobile  Beach  &  Land  Company  proposition 
rests  in  the  maintenance  of  that  proportion  of  development  to  tropical 
fruits.  The  crops  named  are  “hardware  crops,”  and  the  proportion  named  is 
scientifically  correct.  1  hese  crops  are  not  in  a  class  with  ordinary  pet  ishable 
produce  and  are  marketed  to  better  advantage.  In  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  soil  used,  thev  bring  the  biggest  profits  with  the  least  attention. 

EACH  “ACRE  TRACT”  when  developed  as  above,  will  produce  an  average 
of  $550  a  year.  The  price  per  tract  is  $200  and  the  terms  will  be  made 
to  suit  the  purchaser.  The  company  agrees  to  develop  the  tracts,  taking  the 
revenue  therefrom  until  the  purchaser  takes  possession.  I  he  company  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  raise  the  price  at  any  time. 

THE  PLAN  of  development  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  co-op- 
tive  growers’  exchange  for  marketing  the  grapefruit,  oranges,  figs  and 
pecans  to  the  best  advantage.  The  co-operative  market  plan  has  brought 
wealth  to  Florida  fruit  growers  and  to  many  similar  exchanges  all  ovei  the 
country.  Co-operative  marketing  for  growers  has  been  so  successful  that  it 
is  sweeping  the  country,  and  everywhere  it  is  making  business  men  of  hunt¬ 
ers  and  others  who  wrest  profits  from  the  soil.  Needless  to  say  the  most 
successful  co-operative  marketing  is  only  possible  where  big  tracts  are  plant¬ 
ed  to  the  same  crops  of  as  near  uniform  quality  as  possible,  as  is  pro\  ided 
by  the  Mobile  Beach  &  Land  Company. 

Write,  and  we’ll  gladly  furnish  any  further  information  desired. 


MOBILE  BEACH  &  LAND  COMPANY 

State  Life  Building 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Mention  Tjie  Ci.ay- Worker. 
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Co-operative  Company,  organized  in  that  year.  In  1910-11  he 
was  president  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Association. 

The  Forest  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  which  Asa  Conley 
is  general  manager,  is  building  a  new  plant  at  Forest,  Ohio. 

The  machine  shop  of  the  Bloomsburg  Brick  Company  at 
Sunbury,  Pa.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  Fortunately  the 
flames  did  not  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  plant. 

The  plant  of  the  Ashland  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  Catletts- 
burg,  Ky.,  was  damaged  $4,000  worth  by  a  fire  which  started  in 
the  stock  sheds.  The  loss  is  partly  covered  by  insurance. 

Caught  in  a  belt  which  he  was  attempting  to  adjust,  Wil¬ 
liam  Corill,  48  years  old,  superintendent  of  the  plant  of  ths 
Portsmouth  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was 
whirled  to  his  death. 

The  Denison  Fire  Proofing  Company,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
has  purchased  a  tract  of  land  at  Estevan,  Saskatchewan,  Can¬ 
ada,  on  which  an  immense  plant  will  at  once  be  erected  for 
the  manufacture  of  hollow  brick. 

The  Haeger  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  conducting  a  series 
of  experiments  at  their  plant  at  Dundee,  Ill.,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  terra  cotta.  If  the  experiments  prove  successful  a 
plant  will  be  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta. 

The  Stile  &  Hart  Brick  Company,  North  Haven,  Conn., 
finished  burning  the  record  kiln  for  the  season  the  middle  of 
September.  The  kiln  contained  over  a  million  brick.  The 
Stiles  &  Hart  Company  had  a  very  successful  trade  the  past 
season. 

The  two.  plants  of  the  Elk  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  St.  Marys 
and  Daguschanda,  are  running  full  time  with  plenty  of  orders 
on  hand  and  more  in  sight.  The  Ridgway  Brick  Company, 
Ridgway,  while  not  crowded,  is  enjoying  a  nice  trade  and  the 
plant  is  on  full  time. 

The  Southern  Refractory  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
concern  recently  organized  to  take  over  the  business  and 
plant  of  the  Southern  Clay  Products  Company  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  The  plant  is  located  at  Mission  Ridge,  Ga.  W.  M. 
Barker  will  be  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Savage  Mountain  Fire  Brick  Company,  which  operates 
plants  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  and  Cumberland,  Md.,  is  shipping 
steadily  75  per  cent,  of  its  production,  and  the  operations  are 
on  a  basis  of  90  per  cent.  The  company  has  been  awarded  a 
large  contract  for  fire  brick  for  export  to  South  America. 

The  Power  Gas  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Eng¬ 
land,  would  like  to  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  acid-resisting  brick  to  be  used  for  the  floors  and 
walls  of  buildings  in  which  sulphuric  acid  will  be  worked. 
The  brick  are  to  be  used  in  a  plant  to  be  erected  in  America 
when  the  war  is  over. 

T.  M.  Harris,  of  Garrison,  Texas,  writes  that  he  has  a  dry 
press  brick  plant  of  20,000  daily  capacity,  together  with  an 
unlimited  supply  of  very  fine  shale,  cheap  fuel,  for  sale  at  a 
bargain.  Mr.  Harris  is  not  a  brick  man  and  wants  to  sell  the 
plant  to  some  one  who  can  handle  same.  Interested  parties 
should  address  Mr.  Harris  direct. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  unusually  good  one  for  the 
Western  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  at  Helena,  Mont.,  of 
which  Charles  H.  Bray  is  general  manager,  the  volume  of 
business  far  exceeding  that  of  last  year.  To  August  1st  of  this 
year  the  company  had  sold  more  than  500,000  feet  of  hollow 
tile  for  fire  proofing  throughout  Montana. 

Charles  B.  Ver  Nooy,  for  a  number  of  years  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has 
resigned  and  will  retire  from  active  business  life.  Mr.  Ver 
Nooy  has  been  connected  with  the  brick  business  since  1885, 
when  he  first  became  associated  with  the  Purington-Kimbell 
Brick  Company.  Mr.  Ver  Nooy  will  probably  make  his  home 
at  Ocean  Springs  for  a  time. 

The  big  war  across  the  Atlantic  evidently  has  had  no  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  clay  industry  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
Keystone  state,  all  are  working  full  time  and  have  plenty  of 
orders.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  important  buildings  being 
erected  in  this  section  are  being  built  with  brick,  and  as 
building  operations  this  year  are  considerably  larger  than 
former  years,  it  has  stimulated  brick  manufacturing  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  vicinity.  Street  paving  has  also  helped 
the  paving  men. 

While  building  operations  are  not  as  large  in  the  South  as 
for  some  time  last  year,  it  has  been  fairly  good,  and  brick 


men  have  had  good  business  the  past  four  months.  The  brick 
people  of  Birmingham  have  had  good  business  in  Florida. 
This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  paving  brick,  one  firm 
alone  selling  several  million  paving  brick  in  Florida.  Other 
concerns  have  been  getting  some  good  orders,  too.  The  Cope- 
land-Inglis  Shale  Brick  Company  sold  to  the  commissioners 
of  Orange  county,  Florida,  one  order  for  12,000,000  paving 
brick.  Birmingham  brick  people  will,  in  all  probability,  sell 
close  to  20,000,000  paving  brick  this  year.  All  over  Alabama 
brick  building  has  had  good  impetus.  Churches,  stores,  school 
houses  are  being  built  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns.  The 
little  town  of  Hartselle  has  put  up  fourteen  brick  stores.  What 
is  true  of  Alabama,  the  same  general  conditions  exist  in 
Georgia  and  Florida.  The  industrial  news  along  building  lines 
is  reported  as  very  cheering  in  these  Dixie  States. 


CHICAGO  OFFICIALS  STUDY  CLEVELAND  BRICK 
PAVEMENTS. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

On  October  2,  a  party  of  Chicago  Division  and  Assistant  Di¬ 
vision  Engineers,  a  few  aldermen,  inspectors  and  other  city 
officials,  accompanied  by  myself,  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Daveny,  my  as¬ 
sistant,  Mr.  Cormack  of  the  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Mr.  Pratt  of  F.  W.  Lucke  &  Company,  thirty-two  in 
all,  made  a  trip  to  Cleveland  to  look  over  and  inspect  the 
brick  pavements  in  that  city. 

They  were  very  much  interested  in  what  they  saw  and 
were  surprised  at  the  good  condition  of  the  brick  pavements 
they  inspected,  some  of  which  had  been  down  and  subjected 
to  traffic  for  over  seventeen  years.  They  were  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  the  brick  pavement  near  Tinker’s  Creek,  the  base 
of  which  was  washed  away  by  the  flood  of  March,  1913. 

The  grout  filler  of  the  pavements  made  a  very  favorable 
impression.  This  kind  of  filler  is  not  used  in  Chicago  at  the 
present  time,  but  some  of  the  aldermen  and  engineers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  have  the  N.  P.  B.  M.  A.  specifications,  which  call 
for  grout  filling,  adopted  in  this  city. 

The  party  was  met  in  Cleveland  by  Mr.  Will  P.  Blair, 
Messrs.  Frank  B.  Dunn  and  W.  T.  Blackburn  of  the  Dunn 
Wire-Cut-Lug  Brick  Co.,  and  Mr.  Duty  of  the  Deckman-Duty 
Brick  Co.,  who  took  charge  while  there  and  who  extended 
every  courtesy  possible  so  as  to  make  the  trip  a  success  in 
every  way.  Very  truly  yours, 

THE  PAVING  BRICK  PUBLICITY  BUREAU, 

By  W.  M.  Hansen,  Manager. 

Chicago,  October  10. 


BY  J.  E.  CONANT  &  CO .  . Auctioneers 

OFFICE,  LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  Properties  of  the  Thomaston  Brick  Company  at  Thomas- 
ton,  Maine,  Are  Pledged  Without  Limit  or  Reserve  of  Any 
Kind  Whatsoever  to  the  Highest  Bona  Fide  Bidders  at 
Absolute  Auction  Sale  in  Lots  to  Suit  Purchasers. 


Upon  the  premises,  regardless  of  any  condition  of  the 
weather,  early  next  month — November,  1914.  An  illustrated 
and  descriptive  catalogue  in  much  detail  may  be  had  upon 
application  at  the  office  of  the  auctioneers.  The  properties 
are  free  from  encumbrance  and  are  on  railroad  and  tide  water. 
The  machinery  and  other  personal  property  is  practically 
new  and  of  the  very  latest  standard  type.  Analyses  prove  that 
the  clay  carries  over  17  per  cent,  of  alumina,  is  very  high 
in  silica,  its  fineness  and  freedom  from  saltpetre  and  lime  are 
a  guarantee  against  discolorations  or  changes  in  appearance 
of  its  products,  it  is  also  remarkably  free  from  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
pottery,  there  is  not  the  remotest  difficulty  in  drying  it,  and 
it  will  burn  at  a  low  temperature.  Dry  pressed  brick  from 
this  clay  have  shown  absorption  as  low  as  3  per  cent.;  in  wire- 
cut,  hard  burned  brick  the  absorption  has  not  averaged  as 
high  as  7  per  cent.;  it  is  equally  good  for  fire-proof  hollow 
brick,  tapestry  and  other  fancy  brick. 

John  W.  Burns,  Assignee. 
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UNDERWOOD  PRODUCER 
GAS  BURNING  SYSTEM 

- Patented - 


The  feature  that  is  most  important  as  well  as  most 
expensive  in  connection  with  the  production  of  clay 
products  is  that  of  burning.  All  other  features  of  the 
business  are  secondary  to  it.  The  Underwood  Producer 
Gas  Burning  System  will  so  thoroughly  improve  your 
burning  conditions  that  you  will  marvel  at  the  results. 

It  will 

Cut  your  burning  costs  very 
materially  by  reducing  labor 
and  fuel  consumption. 

Burn  in  one=tbird  less  time 
than  with  any  other  fuel. 

Show  a  dozen  or  more  other 
advantages,  all  of  them  ex= 
tremely  desirable  as  well  as 
economical. 

It  is  time  for  you  to  investigate  this  system  now 
and  get  the  benefit  of  its  immense  saving  properties. 

If  you  want  to  see  this  system  doing  every  day  just 
what  we  claim  for  it  above,  go  to  the  plant  of  the  U.  S. 

Brick  Co.,  Tell  City,  Indiana.  After  doing  this  if  you 
are  wide  awake  to  your  situation  and  requirements 
you  will  get  in  touch  with  us  immediately. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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HERE  IS  A  BIG  SAVING 

IF  YOU 

TAKE,  ADVANTAGE  OF 

THESE  CLUBBING  OFFERS 

BEFORE  NOVEMBER  4 


HURRY! HURRY!  HURRY! 

On  November  4  many  of  the  best  American 
magazines  discontinue  all  clubbing  rates,  so  this 
is  the  last  opportunity  to  get  a  low  subscription 
rate  from  a  number  of  the  standard  publications. 

Good  reading  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  suc¬ 
cessful  business  and  happy  domestic  relations. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  provide  the  needs  of 
both  for  the  ensuing  year  at  a  very  low  cost,  but 
to  avail  yourself  of  it  you  must  send  in  your  order 

AT  ONCE. 

Make  it  a  RUSH  ORDER.  Select  your  favor¬ 
ite  magazines  and  send  us  the  list  at  once,  and  so 
put  money  in  your  purse,  knowledge  in  your  think 
tank  and  pleasure  in  your  home  circle.  Many  of 
the  following  offers  will  be  withdrawn  after  the 
first  of  the  month,  so  do  not  delay,  but  DO  IT 
NOW. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States 
covering  additional  postage  required.) 

The  Clay=WorKer  Clubbing  Offers: 

OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly  2.00  $7.00 


Value .  $9.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Roadmaker  .  1.00 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly  2.00 


3.50 


Value 


$5.00 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

American  .  1.50 


6.50 


Value .  $8.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Popular  Electricity  &  World's 

Advance  .  1.50 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly  2.00 


4.00 


OUR  PRICE 


Value .  $5.50 


CLAY-WORKER . 

Concrete  &  Cement  Age . 

Michigan  Farmer . 

$2.00 

1.50 

.50 

$2.60 

Value . 

$4.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Saturday  Evening  Post . 

Brickbuilder  . 

$2.00 

1.50 

5.00 

6.65 

V  alue . 

$8.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Rock  Products . 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly 

$2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

3.75 

Value . 

$5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Review  of  Reviews . 

Brickbuilder  . 

$2.00 

3.00 

5.00 

7.00 

Value . 

$10.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Michigan  Farmer . 

World’s  Work . 

$2.00 

.50 

3.00 

3.35 

Value . 

$5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Saturday  Evening  Post . 

Cosmopolitan  . 

$2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

3.65 

Value . 

$5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Rock  Products . 

Review  of  Reviews . 

$2.00 

1.00 

3.00 

3.50 

Value . 

$6.00 

CLAY-WORKER  . 

Evervbody’s  . 

$2.00 

1.50 

Current  Opinion . 

3.00 

5.00 

V  alue . 

$6.50 

STHE:  C/Gt? 
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CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

McCall’s . 50 

To-day  . . 50 

Value .  $3.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Metropolitan  .  1-50 

American  .  1-50 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  L50 

Review  of  Reviews .  34)0 

Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Ladies’  World .  1.00 

St.  Nicholas .  3.00 

Value .  $6.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1-50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion.  .  1.50 

Value . $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Countryside  Magazine .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Motor .  5.00 

Pearson’s  .  1-50 

Value .  $6.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Scientific  American .  3.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Outing  .  3.00 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Collier’s  .  5.00 

Current  Opinion .  3.00 

Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Physical  Culture .  1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$2.25 


3.15 


4.15 


3.85 


3.65 


5.50 


5.00 


5.75 


7.85 


8.50 


3.70 


OUR  PRICE 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50 

Everybody’s  .  1-50 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion.  .  1.50 

American  .  1-50 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Value .  $8.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

World’s  Work .  3.00  7  3c 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Value . $10.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Good  Housekeeping .  1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal .  1.50  0.J0 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

Cosmopolitan  .  1-50  3. "5 

Value .  $5.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Everybody’s  .  1-50 

American  .  1-50  3.03 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Woman’s  Home  Companion.  .  1.50 

American  . , .  1-50  5.30 

Review  of  Reviews .  3.00 

Value .  $8.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just  what  you 
want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  01 
papers  desired  and  wre  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 


Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 
I  enclose  ? . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 
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INDEX  TO  ADVERTISERS 


Alton  Brick  Co .  376 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

The .  439 

American  Process  Co .  454 

American  Pulverizer  Co .  373 

Anderson  Foundry  &  Machine 

Works  . 368 

Arbuckle  &  Co .  468 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co .  480 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  The .  376 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co .  476 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co .  377 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co .  377 

Books  for  Brickmakers .  466 

Bonnot  Co.,  The .  363 

Boss,  John  C .  446 

Brewer,  H.  &  Co .  469 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The .  455 

Caldwell,  H.  W.  &  Son  Co .  452 

Carnell,  George .  454 

Central  Iron  Works .  458 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction 

Co.,  The .  463 

Chambers  Brothers  Co . 378,  379 

Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co .  456 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co .  451 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. .. .  460 
Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co.  452 

Chisholm.  Boyd  &  White  Co .  366 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co .  377 

Danville  Brick  Co.,  The .  376 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works..  454 

Dean  Bros .  452 

Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co.,  The..  376 

Dewey  Bros, .  456 

Dunlap  Manufacturing  Co .  458 

Eagle  Iron  Works .  455 

Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  The .  467 

Eastman  Kodak  Co .  449 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Con¬ 
struction  and  Operation .  336 

Fate,  J.  D.  Co.,  The . 478,  479 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co..  460 

Freese,  E.  M.  &  Co . 472-475 

Frost  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  477 

Gandy  Belting  Co .  457 

Harrington  &  King  Perforating 

Co .  364 

Hensley,  J.  W .  480 

Hetherington  &  Berner .  453 

Illinois  Supply  &  Construction 

Company... .  371 

Kushequa  Brick  Co .  376 


Kushequa  Keramic  Co .  376 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. ,  The. .  480 

Lamb,  J.  &  R .  449 

Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly.  449 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

The .  443 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Sup¬ 
ply  Co . 461 

Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

The  Henry .  458 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co....  376 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P .  476 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co .  376 

Mentz,  G.  B.  Co.,  The .  455 

Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co..  376 

Mobile  Beach  &  Land  Co .  441 

Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co..  377 
National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co.  452 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association .  376 

New  Jersey  State  College .  451 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  The  455 
Parker-Russell  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.  451 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co .  451 

Potts,  C.  &  A.  Co .  461 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co .  377 


Raymond,  The  C.  W.  Co . 470,  471 

Ricketson’s  Mineral  Paint  Wks.  451 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  The .  459 

Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The .  451 

Rodgers,  L.  E.  Engineering  Co..  365 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chemical 

Co.,  The .  453 

Ross-Gould  Co .  448 

Sawyer  Belting  Co .  459 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co.,  The.  459 
Shawmut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

Works .  376 

Southern  Railway .  449 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The .  380 

Steele,  J.  C.  &  Sons .  372 

Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co .  362 

Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Co . .  377 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co .  37o 

Thwing  Instrument  Co .  457 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering 

Co .  457 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co .  465 

Webb  Wire  Works .  446 

Williams,  C.  K.  &  Co . •.  451 

Yates,  Alfred .  4->2 


SEE  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS,  438. 


Hr.  Brickmaker: 


Your  brick  can  be  dried  in  TEN  HOURS, 
without  cracking  or  checking,  at  NO  EX¬ 
PENSE  FOR  FUEE. 

Air  and  sunshine  won’t  do  it,  nor  will  any 
artificial  dryer  do  it  except  the  BOSS  TEN- 
HOUR  UNIT-CONTROU  DRYER. 

NO  CLAY  TOO  TENDER. 

Ask  us  to  show  you  how  we  do  it. 


JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


The  Boss  Ten-Hour  Unit-Control  Waste  Heat  Dryer. 


WEBB  WIRES 


WRAPPED 

Combining-  all  the  best 
of  looped  wires  with  the 
Red  Label 


WEAR  WELL 


TWISTED 

SOLDERED 

features  of  other  makes 
superior  quality  of  our 
Piano  Wire. 


The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wprker. 


FHE:  C WO  &.?<.£; ZL  <3kt& 
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Classified  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

Tile  plant,  two  kilns.  Small  grain  ele¬ 
vator  in  connection.  Also  good  coal 
business. 

TROY  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

9  2  cm  Troy,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  steam  shovel;  one  drag-line  out¬ 
fit;  one  5-inch  steam  pump;  one  crush¬ 
er;  one  Bonnot  Brick  Machine  and  Cut¬ 
ter;  one  Chambers  Brick  Machine;  one 
Bonnot  Repress;  one  pug  mill.  Address 
9  3d  Box  133,  Danville,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

200  Chambers  22-in.  single  deck  dry¬ 
er  cars,  weight  about  250  lbs.  each, 
price  iy2c  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  cars  our  plant. 
Address, 

THE  PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK 
CO. 

10  1  d  Galesburg,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  well  equipped  brick  and  tile  plant 
in  southeastern  Iowa.  Nine  acres  of 
ground,  30  feet  of  clay.  Owner  must 
raise  money  quick.  This  plant  goes 
cheap  if  taken  at  once. 

T.  N.  ADLAND, 

10  1  cm  Riverside,  Iowa. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

JOHN  B.  WRIGHT, 
Successor  to  Frank  P.  Cleveland, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  paving  and  building  brick  plant  in 
Columbia  Co.,  Penn.,  making  brick,  sec¬ 
ond  to  none.  An  unlimited  amount  of 
shale.  Will  make  a  No.  1  terra  cotta 
pipe.  Plant  and  property  can  be  bought 
outright  or  a  controlling  interest  to 
practical  brick  men.  Address. 

THOS.  TURNER, 

10  1  c  Alden  Sta.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

Brick  yard  and  forty  acres  of  land, 
2%  miles  of  Princeton,  Minn.  Good 
location.  Daily  capacity,  50,000,  yard 
room  500,000.  Good  clay.  Address, 
FRED  KUHN, 

R.  R.  5,  Box  97, 

10  3  cm  Princeton,  Minn. 


NOTICE  OF  SALE. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Re¬ 
liance  Brick  &  Tile  Company  of  Belle 
Plaine,  Iowa,  will  be  sold  at  public  sale 
at  the  company’s  office  on  Monday,  No¬ 
vember  9th,  1914,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  clay  plants  in 
the  state  of  Iowa.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  address 

DR.  J.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Pres., 

10  1  dm  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

1  7-ft.  Stine  mine  fan. 

8  Industrial  cars,  24-in.  gage;  side 
dump. 

1  Locomotive,  water  tender. 

4  100  h.  p.  boilers  with  60-ft.  stacks. 

1  Gates  No.  3  crusher.  (Jaw  type.) 
Allis-Chalmers  Improved  15x9-in. 

1  Jaeger  continuous  concrete  mixer, 
gasoline  engine  driven. 

THE  COLUMBUS  IRON  &  STEEL  CO. 
9  4  cm  Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  tract  of  land  with  some  improve¬ 
ments  consisting  of  a  vein  of  good  flint 
fire  clay  and  plenty  of  good  plastic  clay 
for  making  high  grade  fire  brick,  sewer 
pipe,  fire  proofing  or  street  brick,  either 
from  shale  or  plastic  clay,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  products.  Full  details 
on  application.  This  land  is  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  good  market.  Address, 
BOX  9— PENN., 

9  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Ludo- 
wici-Celadon  Company,  located  at  Ludo- 
wici  (Liberty  County),  Georgia,  com¬ 
prising  approximately  1,900  acres,  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  town  of  Ludowici,  together 
with  certain  manufacturing,  buildings 
three  80  H.  P.  boilers,  one  150  H.  P.  Cor¬ 
liss  engine,  one  50  H.  P.  Ball  automatic 
engine,  one  25  H.  P.  saw  mill  engine,  one 
9-ft.  dry-pan,  three  pug  mills,  two  dwell¬ 
ing  houses,  club  house,  twenty-five  negro 
cabins,  farm  buildings,  etc. 

Write  for  particulars, 

LUDOWICI-CELADON  CO., 

1106  Monroe  Bldg., 

8  3  cm  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

We  have  90  acres  of  the  best  shale 
land  in  Iowa.  One  hundred  feet  thick 
and  no  stripping.  Will  make  anything 
that  clay  will  make.  Many  varieties  of 
shale,  burning  many  colors.  Will  sell 
whole  tract  or  in  acreage  to  suit  cus¬ 
tomer. 

J.  W.  KIME, 

10  1  dm  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

We  are  replacing  a  No.  24  Freese 
Rotary  Cutter  with  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug 
Cutter  to  make  wire-cut  lug  brick.  The 
Freese  cutter  has  only  been  in  use  a 
few  years  and  is  in  first  class  condition. 
Can  be  seen  at  our  plant  at  Malvern, 
Ohio.  We  will  send  blue  print  of  cutter 
on  request.  This  is  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  one  of  the  best  cutters  on 
the  market  cheap. 

THE  DECKMAN-DUTY  BRICK  CO., 

1307  Swetland  Bldg., 

8  3d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

To  hear  from  owner  of  brick  and  tile 
plant  for  sale.  State  cash  price.  Ad¬ 
dress,  D.  F.  BUSH, 

10  3  dm  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED. 

At  once  experienced  burner,  one  who 
can  burn  paving  as  well  as  building 
brick.  State  salary  and  give  references. 
Address  BOX  10 — H.  A., 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Bookkeeper  capable  of  looking  after 
one  or  two  assistants.  Preference  given 
one  having  knowledge  of  building  ma¬ 
terial  and  coal.  Location,  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Will  invite  answers  from  parties 
having  experience  in  position  of  auditor 
or  credit  man  and  supervise  the  book¬ 
keepers.  Old  firm  handling  both  lines. 

Address,  BOX  9 — A.  B.  M., 

9  2  d  Care  Clay -Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED. 

German  Ceramic  Engineer  and  Kiln 
Expert  wants  position  as  superintend¬ 
ent  or  head  burner;  17  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  clay  industry.  Several 
years'  practice  with  well  known  Ger¬ 
man  and  U.  S.  kiln  builder.  Brickmak¬ 
ing  school.  Know  well  how  to  handle 
up  and  down  draft  kiln.  Firm  in  every 
detail  of  installation  of  new  plant. 
First  class  references.  Address 

BOX  10— C.  C. 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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C  lassified  A  dVertisements  —  Continued. 


FOR  SALE.  CLAY  SITE. 

Red  burning,  heavy  plastic  clay,  natu¬ 
rally  situated  in  every  way  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  also  sale  of  product.  In  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  JOHN  HOPWOOD, 

10  1  d  Menomonie,  Wis. 


BRICK  OR  TILE  PLANT  WANTED. 
Am  a  cash  buyer  and  want  a  good  bar¬ 
gain.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address, 

BOX  8— PLANT, 

8  6  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 

WANTED. 

Two  first-class  sewer  pipe  branch 
makers  at  once.  Good  wages  and  steady 
work  to  right  men.  Address, 

BOX  8— SEWER  PIPE, 

8  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  fireproofing  plant.  Experienced, 
sober  and  reliable.  Can  furnish  refer¬ 
ences.  Address, 

BOX  10— C.  R., 

10  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

By  a  German  kiln  builder.  Competent 
to  handle  every  detail.  Experienced  in 
chimney  and  furnace  work.  Address 
EUGENE  WUERZ, 

1110  Bedford  Ave., 

9  3  dm  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

Clayworking  Manager,  excellent  rep¬ 
utation,  well  trained  in  technical  and 
business  details  of  all  ceramic  indus¬ 
tries,  seeks  position  with  brick,  tile, 
terra  cotta  or  pottery  company. 

10  tf  d  F.  E.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

By  a  thoroughly  experienced  face, 
paving  and  building  brick  man  as  su¬ 
perintendent  or  manager.  Location  im¬ 
material.  High  references.  Address, 
BOX  9— J.  I.  M., 

9  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  Superintendent  or  Man¬ 
ager  of  a  face  brick  plant  or  stiff  mud 
plant  or  both  plants  in  one.  No  propo¬ 
sition  too  large  to  handle.  My  past 
records  will  prove  me  as  a  reliable  and 
successful  man  of  twenty-two  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  38  and  married.  With 
well  established  firm  might  be  interest¬ 
ed  with  the  company  in  a  small  way. 

BOX  9— GEORGE, 

9  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE 

AT  A  BARGAIN. 

One  brand  new  Potts  Soft  Mud 
Machine  and  Sander.  This  machine 
has  never  had  clay  in  it. 

Western  Brick  Company, 

Danville,  Ill. 


Pamphlets  Suitable  for  Distribu* 
tion  by  Paving  BricR 
Manufacturers 

VITRIFIED  BRICK  THE  BEST  MATERIAL  FOR  SURFACING  PUB¬ 
LIC  HIGHWAYS,  by  Herbert  S.  Casson. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT,  by  W.  T.  Blackburn. 

IDEAL  ROADWAYS,  by  T.  A.  Randall. 

TRUTH  IN  NEW  JERSEY  CEMENT  ROAD  WORK. 

STANDARD  RATTLER  TESTS  FOR  PAVING  BRICK. 

FACTS  ABOUT  ASPHALT  PAVEMENTS. 

Specimen  copy  of  any  one  of  these  pamphlets  sent  on  request. 
Price  in  lots  of  100,  $2.00.  Will  quote  you  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO.,  Inc. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Classified  Advertisements . 
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TABLETS  OF  RECORD  in  Metal,  Marble  and  Stone  for 
Exterior  and  Interior  of  Public  Buildings,  Office  Buildings, 
Banks,  Churches,  etc.  Designed  and  Executed  to  Client’s 
Instructions  and  Limit  of 
Expense  designated. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Illustrated  data  and  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  on  request. 


J.  &  R.  LAMB 

Studios,  28,  25,  27  Sixth  Ave., 
New  York. 


SITES  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

At  many  points  along  the  Southern  Railway  System  are  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  openings  for  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  other 
clayworking  plants. 

The  South  has  numerous"  deposits  of  the  finest  grades  of 
kaolins,  shales  and  other  clayworking  materials. 

Coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Labor  is  ample  at  a  very  reasonable  wage  scale. 

Transportation  of  the  highest  efficiency  is  furnished  by  both 
rail  and  water. 

Climatic  conditions  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  section  of 
the  country.  ■ 

Send  for  the  fully  illustrated  booklet  “Clays  of  the  South”  and 
“Mineral  Resources  in  the  Southern  Railway  Territory.” 

M.  V.  RICHARDS.  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington.  D.  C. 


Special  Arrangement  for  “MONTHLY”  Readers. 

No  Reason  to  Worry 


About  that  Accident  or  Illness 
Which  Might  Happen— If  You  Hold  One  of  These  POLICIES. 


FORM  “S-76” 
Special 

HGGideni  &  Sickness 

$4.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $1,500.00 

Doss  of  both  eyes, 
hands  or  feet . . 

Loss  of  one  hand 
or  one  foot. . . . 

Loss  of  one  eye  -  • 

$10.00  Weekly 
Benefit. 

$10.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$25.00  Emergency  Relief. 


1,500.00 

375.00 

150.00 

Accident 


FORM  “S-75” 
Special 

BGcidBnt&SiGknBss 

$6.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


FORM  “S-74’ 
Special 


Loss  of  life . $2,500.00 

Doss  of  both  eyes, 
hands  or  feet. . 

Loss  of  one  hand 
or  one  foot. . . . 

Loss  of  one  eye. . 

$15.00  Weekly 
Benefit. 

$15.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$50.00  Emergency  Relief. 


1,250.00 

750.00 

250.00 

Accident 


PGGideiii  &  Sickness 

$10.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Doss  of  life . $5,000.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 
hands  or  feet. . 

Loss  of  one  hand 
or  one  foot. . . . 

Loss  of  one  eye. . 

$25.00  Weekly 
Benefit. 

$25.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$100.00  Emergency  Relief. 


2,500.00 

1,250.00 

500.00 

Accident 


Send  for  application  blank  at  once  to 

INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  MANTEL,  TILE  &  GRATE  MONTHLY 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  writing-  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  The  Clay- Worker 


Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
close  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 


The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras —  and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  $1.50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid  to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORTANT— In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE 


Fine  Fire  Brick  Property  and  Plant 

at  Half  Price. 


Opportunity  knocks  at  every  man’s  door  once.  If  you 
want  to  own  a  fine  Fire  Brick  Plant  making  high  grade 
fire  brick  and  flashed  face  brick,  here  is  your  opportunity. 

I'°r  reasons  gocd  and  sufficient  when  all  the  facts  are  known, 
this  fine  property  is  offered  at  less  than  half  its  real  present  value, 
and  it  will  greatly  increase  in  value  as  the  property  is  further  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  property  embraces  900  acres  of  fire  clay,  with  necessary 
equipment  for  mining  same.  It  has  many  desirable  features,  in¬ 
cluding  a  30-inch  vein  of  coal  of  good  quality,  and  good  railroad 
facilities,  one  line  running  through  the  center  of  the  tract. 

The  clay  plant  consists  of  a  three-story  factory  and  an  equip¬ 
ment  of  machinery  for  making  fire  brick  and  face  brick  which  will 
be  described  in  detail  to  anyone  who  is  interested.  I  here  is  also 
on  the  premises  a  two-room  office  building  and  a  boarding  house 
with  accommodations  for  twenty  men. 

An  analysis  of  the  fire  clay  shows  that  it  is  equal  to  the  famous 
St.  Louis  Cheltenham  fire  clay. 

The  title  is  clear  and  it  is  in  every  way  a  most  desirable  propo¬ 
sition.  For  analysis  of  clay  and  other  particulars,  address 

OPPORTUNITY, 

Care  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3.5°°  ftvo-inch  Pots; 
4,000  (our-lncb  “  2,000  ••van-inch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 


The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Department  of 
Qayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Dew  jersey  Slate  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modem  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clayworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided :  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed 
for  the  young  man  who  has  had  practical 
experience  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.  D. 


New  Books  Which  Are  Being  Offered 

To  the  Trade: 

HOLLOW  TILE  HOUSE,  by  Fred’k  Squires,  Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 

CEMENT,  CONCRETE  &  BRICK,  by  A.  B.  Searle, 

Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

SOLD  BY 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  (me.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Phillips  6  McLaren  co. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  * 


$2.00 


Anchor  Brand  Cnlnrs 

For  mortar  Cement  and  Brick. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


$2.00 


SHE  CLAY-WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 
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DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 

SB  CONDENSERS 


Improved  Belt  Conveyors 


For  carrying  all  kinds  of  material,  gritty  and 
otherwise.  Gradual,  uniform  curve  of  belt  se¬ 
cured  without  complicated  parts. 

Bearings  thoroughly  lubricated  and  dust-proof. 
Economy  and  satisfaction — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order. 

We  manufacture  Complete  Handling  Equip¬ 
ments. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

Western  Ave.,  17th-18th  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


Fulton  Bldg.,  Hudson  Terminal,  No.  50  Church  St.,  New  York. 


Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean  BROS., s 

Indianapolis. 

no  r  IN  THE  PUMP  TRUST. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE 
dARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICER 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Eighteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation-  at  the 
Shawmut  Virtifled  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shaw- 
mut,  Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  your¬ 
self.  Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kiln  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00 ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,"  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Blelninger.  Price  $2.00 ;  a  book  of  valuable 
information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  In 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  "Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00 ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  "Clays;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States.  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


837-839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


T|e  Paiter-lusseii  mining  &  piaitting  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 

FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
5  ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete. includingironwork. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


SW/S  C/S-rl  br-wo 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efliciency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler .  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS . 

. Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E.,  $5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE,  PROPERTIES  AND 

USES . Henrich  Ries  5.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. .  . . Alfred  Crossley  2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM . 

. . Frank  B.  Gilbreath  3.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  G.  Elliott  2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  E.  Elliott  1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE . 

. J.  J.  W.  Billingsley  .25 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Cl'4 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE,. 
Small  Sire  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers, 
for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Blag  ;  St.  Louis.  654  Pierce  Bldg.;  New  Orleans,  208  Godchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave  • 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal,  386  St.  JamesSt.;  Winnipeg! 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Soiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE,  OFFER. 


L'heUiU  Way 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  (It  ft  ft  A 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY -WORKER,  for  one  year,  |j  > 

to  any  address  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  W  i  w 


“POST”  SELF 


FILLING 

CLEANING 


FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  wrote:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “  Post.” 


ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST - 


YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES.  ETC 

American  Process  Cc 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


E3P“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


2XE:  C 
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PYROMETERS 


brown  " 

ELECTRIC  PYROMETER 

THE  BROWN  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

,  PHH.AOEIPHIA.PA 

V  /a 


Brown  Pyrometers  will 
mean  more  uniform  burning 
of  your  kilns,  less  fuel  con¬ 
sumption,  better  ware.  Why 
not  install  them  as  all  progres¬ 
sive  concerns  Eire  doing? 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


SUBSCRIPTION  TIME. 


Do  you  know,  dear  reader,  that  when  you  buy  maga¬ 
zines  from  month  to  month  you  are  paying  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  more  than  you  need  to?  See  our 
money-saving  club  offers  on  page  444, 

Our  Prloe 


CLAY-WORKER  .  $2.00 

The  Mantel,  Tile  and  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

McClure’s . %. .  1.50 

Current  Literature .  3.00  >- 

Metropolitan  .  1.50  i 


Value . $10.00  J 


$6.50 


to"  T.  B.  WKDflLL  *  CO.,  lac.,  Indianapolis,  UN. 


inflnpendeni  and  Suspended  pinners 

the  distinguishing  RHy  Q  h  It]  Q 
feature  of  our  Ull  I  I  flNO 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


The  World’s 
BEST 

BricK  Moulds 

Write  us. 

The  G.  B.  MENTZ  CO.,  WallKill,  N.  Y. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 


TWO  SIZES 

5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 


Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Low  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 

Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars, 
Transfer  and  Dump  Cars,  Turntables, 
Switches  and  Trackage. 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mtg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  This  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 
ofttimes  real  economy  to  replace  small  capacity  machinery 
with  larger  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  trade.  Really  it  is  false  econ¬ 
omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money.  He  is  wise  who  recognizes 
this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  to  his  needs.  Then, 
after  you  have  done  the  wise  thing  in  enlarging  and  refitting  your  plant,  don’t  let  the  out¬ 
grown  machinery  go  to  the  scrap  pile.  It  may  prove  a  boon  to  some  manufacturer  starting 
a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  ample.  There  are  many  such  and  they  may  be 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker.  Be 
wise,  not  wasteful,  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery  rust 
out,  advertise  it  in  The  Clay-Worker  (see  forms  of  ads  under  heading  “For 
Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,’’  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  £  £  £  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  early  in  the  month. 

Address 

THE  CLAY- WORKER, 

Indianapolis. 
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The  More  Knowledge;  The  BETTER  RESULTS 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more 
you  know  about  firing  con- 

I 

ditions  in  your 


KILNS 

the  better  you  can  control 
the  burning  of  your  prod¬ 
uct.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  pyrometer  outfit 
which  will  enable  you  to 
secure  the  most  information 
for  the  money  is  the  most 
economical  outfit  to  pur- 

Catalog  No.  3242 

Eight  Records  on  One  Chart  CIia.Sc. 


Multiple  Record 

Recording  Py 

permit  the  recording  of  more  data  from  more  points  in  one 
kiln,  or  from  a  larger  number  of  kilns,  on  a  single  record 
chart  than  any  other  make  of  pyrometers. 

That  is  why  they  are  being  so  universally  adopted. 

Tell  us  how  many  kilns  you  fire  at  one  time,  and  we  will 
submit  a  proposition  that  will  delight  you. 


PMPI  r»or  k 

TWifiKO 


Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadephia,  Pa. 


GANDY  SERVICE 


MAIN  DRIVE 


ELEVATING 


CONVEYING 


The  most  experienced  belt  users  will  tell  you  that  there’s  one 
best  belt  for  most  every  separate  purpose— that  to  secure  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  you  must  have  bolting  adapted  to  each  condition. 

If  there’s  any  one  condition  to  which 

GANDY  BELTING 

is  especially  adapted  it  is  to  the  real  hard  service,  the  unusually 
severe  conditions,  under  which  leather  or  rubber  belting  quickly 
goes  to  pieces. 

Letters  from  GANDY  users  tell  us  of  years  of  service  from 
Gandy  Belts  almost  continually  soaked  with  water  or  oil— three 
years  in  use  conveying  hot  sand — ten  year’s  of  service  in  the  dust 
and  dirt  of  brick  yards— twenty  years  as  a  main  drive  in  con¬ 
stant  service,  etc. 

Gandy  Belts  that  can  stand  up  under  these 
conditions  are  naturally  unexcelled  for  the 
common  everyday  drives  about  your  plant. 

Tell  us  what  your  belt  service  is  and  let 
us  send  you  some  facts  about  Gandy  success 
in  that  service. 

There’s  no  obligation,  so  write  today. 

The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 


749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


J 


ARE 

NO 

EXPERIMENT 


rautu)  fin 


DRYERS 


VARIOUS 
TYPES 
TO  SUIT 
YOUR  NEEDS 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Company 

417  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRIGK  MACHINE  MFG.  CO. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


MODERN  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 

And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRIGK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 

For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1 000  sold  since  1 896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


THE,  QUINCY  IMPROVED  GATHERER 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


used  in  conection 
with  our  SPECIAL 
CLAY  PLOW 

is  adapted  for 
taking  clay  or 
shale  from  the 
surface  of  the 
field.  Actual  tests 
and  testimonials 
from  brick,  tile, 
cement  and  pot¬ 
tery  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the 
Union  verify  our 
claim  that  with 
their  use  about 
one-half  of  the 
cost  of  doing  this 
work  can  be 
saved. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


G£j  Vl  AKO  5Z7<./z  91 


4.",'.) 


The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering1  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


OUR  POIDOMETER 

is  a  machine  which  weighs  and  regulates 
the  flow  of  material  traveling  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  stream  over  a  conveyor.  It  is  built  very 
substantially  throughout,  free  from  delicate 
working  parts,  and  is  mounted  on  a  steel 
angle  frame,  complete  with  driving  machin¬ 
ery.  It  can  be  attached  to  a  hopper,  bin  or 
elevator  spout,  and  delivers  the  material  in 
any  predetermined  quantity  at  an  even  regu-  . 
iar  flow,  and  records  the  amount  handled, 
regardless  of  changes  in  specific  gravity, 
amount  of  moisture,  or  sizes  of  material. 

When  it  is  desired  to  unite  a  number  of 
different  materials,  there  is  placed  one  ma¬ 
chine  for  each  of  the  materials,  and  each 
machine  will  deliver  the  desired  proportions 
in  a  constant  stream  and  insure  an  even 
mixture. 


WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION  RELA¬ 
TIVE  TO  OUR  KILNS  AND  DRYERS. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Go. 

TIFFIN  (Incorporated)  OHIO 

SEECO  SYSTEMS  SECURE  SUCCESS 


■  Main  Drive  Belt 

Jt  1  V  J  Efficiency 

.  .  ■—  H  An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere 

r  "  assertions  of  quality.  The  quality  must  be 

■id-A .  v:-. ^  •-  iw  there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 

i  i  !  v  £->,■;>  The  reason  Sawyer  belts  stand  up  on  main 

drives  is  because  there  is  strength  in  every  bit 

*  material  which  goes  into  them.  The  duck  is 

extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength. 

The  stitching  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  canvas,  and 
the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles  never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is 
strength  in  Sawyer  belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 

Sawyer  belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick  Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but 
tVipr<*  id  aUn  ibp  nualitv  of  heinp-  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  both  errit  and  moisture,  condi- 


CANVAS  BELTING 


SAWYER  BELTING  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


E.  B.  Plewes . Winr 

Revere  Rubber  and  Supply  Co . I 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Rochester . 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Syracuse . 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway... 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co . 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  U 
of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Portland, 
cisco;  Seattle;  Spokane;  Tacoma. 


. Chicago,  III. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

, .  .  M  llwaukee,  WIs. 

. Buffalo,  N.  V. 

. . .  .Cleveland,  Ohio 
. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Omaha,  Neb. 

.  .  .  .  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Chicago  Rubber  Co.. . 

Day  Rubber  Co . 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co. 
Iroquois  Rubber  Co... 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Omaha  Rubber  Co.... 
Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co 
Plant  Rubber  Co . 
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Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Special  Mold  Box 

In  The 

Fernholtz  Brick  Press 

The  Mold  is  the  heart  of  a  brick 
machine  and  our  press  is  fitted 
with  a  specially  designed  mold 
box  which  produces  bricks  with 
sharp,  straig-ht  edges  and  corners. 
The  Mold  Box  being-  assembled 
before  placing  it  in  the  machine 
makes  it  possible  to  chang-e  molds 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Our  press  has  many  other  spe¬ 
cial  features  which  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  catalog-  which  we 
want  to  send  to  interested  parties. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkee. 
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NO  HIGH  COST  OF  FEEDING  HERE 


This  Machine  Requires  Only  About  I  The  Feed  is  so  Regulated  That  it  Does 
2  h.p.  to  Operate  Full  Load.  |  Not  Vary  10  Brick  per  Hour. 


The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  or  Mixer.  Capacity  10,000  to  100,000  per  day. 

It  is  the  acme  of  economy.  It  insures  regularity  of  feed.  Quantity  regulated  at 
will  by  raising  or  lowering  end  feed  gate  or  by  increasing  or  lessening  speed  of  pulley. 

EVENTUALLY,  WHY  NOT  NOW? 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 


SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY 

and  Brickyard  Supplies 


Let  Us  Have 
Your  Inquiries. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


Bottom  Dump  Car 
1 1/2  and  2  yards  capacity 


Double  Deck  Truck 
Solid  oak 


Let  us  have  YOUR  ORDERS  for 
BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  and  can  make 
quick  delivery. 

Our  Prices  and  Supplies  Are  Right 
and  Will  Interest  You. 


Machine  Moulds 
or  Hand  Moulds 


Side  Dump  Car 
V/z  and  2  yards  capacity 


Barrow  Without  Springs 
Solid  oak 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  HOLLOW-TILE  HOUSE 


By  Frederick  Squires,  Architect. 


A  book  wherein  the  reader  is  introduced  to  hollow- 
tile  in  the  making,  is  told  how  it  is  wrought  into 
houses,  and  is  shown  how  these  houses  look  and  from 
what  foreign  ancestry  their  appearance  is  an  heri¬ 
tage. 

The  book  says  the  last  word  on  the  construction  of 
the  fireproof  home,  the  most  modern  development  of 
wall  construction  in  uTexture-Tile,”  and  the  most 
recently  devised  systems  of  fireproof  floor  construc¬ 
tion  and  architectural  concrete  work. 

2/0  pages;  2/5  illustrations  and  figures. 

Cloth,  iy2  X  10  inches.  Price  $2.50  Net. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (Inc.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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No  auxiliary  machine  on  the  brick  market 
yields  such  large  returns  on  the  invest= 
ment  as  the  Columbus  Feeder. 

We  were  the  first  to  introduce  this  type  of 
feeder  in  America  and  more  of  our  feed= 
ers  are  in  operation  in  this  country  than 
all  other  disc  feeders  combined. 

Our  improved  design  is  the  most  practical 
and  universally  applicable  of  any  dry  clay 
feeder  on  the  market.  It  embodies  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  in  feed¬ 
ing  clay  by  our  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardso  n, 
who  operates  five  of  these  feeders  at  the  plants 
of  which  he  has  charge. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  list  of 
satisfied  users. 

The  Ceramic  Supply  &  Construction  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


The  Most  Valuable  Premium  Ever  Offered  Free, 
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C  1^71  bf— WO 


This  superb  self-pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  substantial  cloth 
binding  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  1914,  for  $2.00.  Nothing 
nearly  so  valuable  has  ever  been  offered  before.  The  flexible 
morocco  binding,  an  elegant  volume,  will  be  sent  for  $2.75, 
charges  prepaid,  together  with  The  Clay-Worker  for  twelve  months.  ORDER  NOW. 


FRENCH  MOROCCO  BINDING 
Absolutely  Flexible 

reinforced  in  all  necessary  parts 
to  add  to  strength  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Title  stamped  in  gold  on 
side  and  back,  marbled  edges. 
Patent  Thumb  Alphabetical 
Index. 


=THE  NEW  UNIVERSAL^ 

- SELF-PRONOUNCING - 

DICTIONARY 

Based  upon  the  Solid  Foundation  laid  by 

NOAH  WEBSTER 

and  other  Lexicographers,  thoroughly  modernized  by 

CHARLES  MORRIS 

Tn  flip  Offirp  I*  tel,s  y°u  bow  to  divide  each  word  into  svlla- 
1  -1,  vylllv'c'  bles ;  how  to  pronounce  it,  whether  it  begins  with 
a  capital  letter  or  a  small  letter ;  gives  abbreviations ;  legal  and  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  and  names  of  persons  and  places.  It  will  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable  to  employer,  stenographer  or  clerk. 

In  the  Home  and  School 

tit  it  for_  this  purpose.  The  hold  type  and  the  vast  amount  of  general 
information  it  contains,  commends  it  to  Teacher,  Parent  and  Child. 

Printed 
from  New 
Type-Set 
Plates 


In  Convenience  of  Size 
Fullness  of  Contents 
Logical  Arrangement 

it  is  especially  adapted  to 
every-day  use  for 

Business  Man,  Teacher, 
Student  and  The  Home 
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This  cut  shows  Patent  Thumb  Index  and  how  Dictionary  appears 
when  open  It  lies  perfectly  flat.  Size  when  open  8  x  ui  ina. 
Size  when  closed  si-  x  8J  ins.  Contains  over  1000  pages. 


RrConF,in«eAH°fth^rth.y  ■ "Provements  are  the  following: 

i  fa  All  the  Words  m  the  English  language  in  ordinary  use  in¬ 
cluding  the  many  new  words  that  have  receml/come  into  Tse  The 

shadesTmeLfag””16  "IiablS  “d  embra“  a11  distiaotioos  and 

^^bic^inV h  o  tL int°  Each  index  word  is  divided  into  sylla- 

Th*.  pLW-hrr  nn*.eTem?lord  by  the  best  liters.  7 

Proper  nouns  an 4  Small  Letters  is  clearly  indicated, 

small  letters  b  g  n  Wltb  caPltai  letters,  common  nouns  begin  with 

^heajcc°nntedn syll e^of  phrneH  Jlpemlg  ^  ^  pr°perly 

hef?iffine1lheadnffinkV1t°nymtS  T  givcn  the  words  themselves 
method  °  -  mstGad  of  the  usual  but  less  convenient 

EarlT  Wnra  if  g  R™  seParate  list  in  the  appendix. 

^aCr;  aPd  Its  Derivatives  are  separately  indexed  instead  of  the 

WOrdS  bcio?  "°»de/ “  with  the  detoifions 
utilftyTd  t  d  *  SpaCG’  but  With  a  loss  of  clearness  and 

SmSS?’'  9r,tatiS°S  »”«“ SSficant  wLErdsWa°nd S Uhas ^''“r'eqS’edy 

^  Qh  :,r  literature;  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  adopted  by  the  Sim- 

K?C.f“Aa  £  &X34  “d  bf  w,ed  “ 


lOOO  PAGES 


ABSOLUTELY  FLEXIBLE 

SIZE  5i  x  8i  INCHES  ;  e  Frfnch  Morocco  binding 

is  so  flexible  that  the  book 
may  be  rolled  without  injury 
to  binding  or  sewing. 


Remit  by  check  or  in  any  way  most  convenient  to  yourself. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.(inc.),  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Needed  Every  Day  at  the  Plant,  the  Office,  the  Home. 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 

A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

P^ecord  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine. 


We  also  make  Side-Cut  BricK  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor¬ 
rugated  and  Smooth  R.oll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Trices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO., 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Clayworking.”  Price  $2.00. 

A  manual  for  all  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  clay,  containing  chapters  devoted  to  Materials  Used  In 
Clayworking,  Preparation  of  the  Clay,  Machinery,  Transport, 
Conveyors,  etc..  Drying  and  Dryers,  Engobing  and  Glazing, 
Setting  or  Charging,  Kilns,  Firing,  Discharging,  Sorting, 
Packing  and  Dispatching,  Defects,  Tests,  Analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

Modern  Brickmaking,  by  Alfred  B.  Searle.  Price  $5.00. 

It  contains  well-written  chapters  on  the  nature  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  clays  aDd  other  materials  used,  general  brickmaking, 
the  different  processes,  machinery,  kilns,  setting  and  burning, 
various  products  and  uses,  and  sources  of  -difficulty  and  loss. 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen. 

Price  $5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention," 
giving  full  instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 

Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay, 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of 
mining  and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the 
United  States,  including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  earth, 
Its  distribution  in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Blein- 

inger.  Price  $2.00. 

A  book  of  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying, 
told  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the  burner  or 
superintendent. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Hollow  Tile  House,  by  Fred’k  Squires. 

Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 


Cement,  Concrete  and  Brick,  by  A.  B.  Searle. 
Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  method  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  vitrified  paving  brick. 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 

Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott. 

Price  $2.00. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drain# 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak 
ing  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price  $1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plane 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction  and  Operation, 
by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M.  Price  $1.00. 

Points  out  economical  methods  for  every  department  of 
the  business.  Is  practical  and  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M. 

Price,  50  Cents. 

A  book  of  authority,  giving  the  cause  and  remedy  of  scum 
and  efflorescence. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 

25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father"  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distributing  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50:  in  lota 
of  1,000,  $20.00. 

Drying  Brick,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  little  booklet  giving  and  explaining  the  various  styles 
of  dryers,  etc. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Every  Buyer  of  New  Haven  Machines  a 

Satisfied  User 

The  “New  Vertical’’  Brick  Machine  is  the  most  substantial 
Upright  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machine  in  the  world. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  supplies  including 


Pug-  Mills, 

Coal  Crushers, 
Clay  Elevators, 
Winding  Drums, 
Tempered  Steel 
Brick  Strikes, 
Clay  Cars, 

Brick  Trucks, 


Stamp  Mills, 
Freight 
Elevators, 
Friction 
Clutches, 
Clutch  Pulleys, 
Revolving 
Dump  Tables. 


"New  Haven”  Vertical  BricK  Machine. 


In  fact  we  can  furnish  machinery  of  the  most  improved  modern 
construction  for  brick  manufactories  of  any  capacity.  Competent 
workmen  are  employed  in  every  department,  hence  we  can  guarantee 
our  machinery  to  be  well  made  and  capable  of  performing  the  work 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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DIVIDENDS 


WILL  SURELY  BE  THE  REWARD  OF  THE  COMPANIES  WHO  DE¬ 
CIDE  TO  INSTALL  THE  POWELL  PATENTED  SHALE  PLANER. 

These  machines  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  months,  and  then  pay 
big-  returns. 


Coffeyville,  Kansas,  Feb.  26,  1914. 

Arbuckle  &  Company, 

« 

Rushville,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

It  has  always  been  our  motto,  if  we  buy  a  machine 
and  it  proves  satisfactory  to  let  the  parties  from 
whom  we  bought  it,  know  it.  If  it  does  not  prove 
good  and  is  not  satisfactory,  we  generally  let  them 
know  it  also,  in  either  case  it  ought  to  benefit  the 
parties  producing  the  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Powell  Shale  Planer  which 
you  installed  for  us  some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  we 
are  pleased  to  give  the  following  report: 

We  have  used  this  Planer  almost  continuously 
since  it  was  installed  and  believe  we  can  safely  say 
the  Powell  Shale  Planer  is  revolutionizing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  “getting  up”  shale.  Our  shale  is  rather  harder 
than  the  average  shale  used  for  brick  and  tile. 

One  man  handles  the  machine  and  has  no  difficulty 
in  providing  100  tons  of  shale  per  day.  We  are  using 
a  General  Electric  Motor,  which  furnishes  us  plenty 
of  power. 

Shale  gotten  up  with  this  Planer  is  nearly  half 
ground,  so  that  the  grinding  capacity  does  not  need 
to  be  near  as  large  as  though  it  was  brought  in  in 
the  regular  way,  neither  is  it  near  so  hard  on  a  Dry 
Pan  as  very  few  pieces  go  into  the  pan  larger  than 
an  ordinary  size  tea  cup.  We  are  using  one  man  at 
the  Planer,  one  man  at  the  Pan,  and  we  count  half  a 
man  at  the  hoist  (the  hoist  man  puts  in  half  his  time 
at  other  work).  If  you  wish  to  refer  anyone  to  us  as 
to  the  good  qualities  of  this  machine  you  are  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DENISON  CLAY  CO. 

J.  F.  Denison,  President. 

Aside  from  the  remarkable  saving  in  labor  cost,  don’t  overlook  the 
advantage  of  a  finely  cut  up  and  perfectly  mixed  Shale  or  Clay. 

Don’t  put  off  equipping  your  plant  with  this  machine. 

Delay  means  more  useless  waste. 

The  Powell  Patented  Shale  and  Clay  Planer  is  an  investment  of  as¬ 
sured  Dividends. 

ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 

RUSHVILLE,  -  INDIANA 
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DRAIN  TILE  MACHINES 

We  build  and  guarantee  both  upright  and  horizontal  patterns 
in  several  sizes,  and  can  furnish  you  with  just  the  proper  machine 

to  suit  your  clay,  your  methods 
and  your  local  conditions.  Brewer 
Drain  Tile  Machines  are  the  old¬ 
est  and  the  newest;  are  built  by 
people  who  have  been  at  it  for 
50  years  and  know  how  to  do  it. 


.  .  . 


We  also  build  Horizontal  Brick  Machines,  Automatic  Cutters, 
Crushers,  Pug  Mills,  Feeders,  Dry  Pans  and  a  full  line  of  stiff- 
mud  machines. 

ASK  EOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG. 


H.  BREWER  &  COMPANY,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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—WAR— 

The  Left  Wing  is  advancing  rapidly  on  “General  Expense” 
and  is  surely  and  certainly  annihilating  the  vast  army  of 
Repairs — showing  no  quarter  and  expecting  none. 


THE  RAYMOND  “CVR”  HOLLOWWARE  MACHINE 

There  is  so  much  more  to  say  for  it, 
but  here’s  a  few: 

Built  with  the  Strength  of  a  Modern  Battleship 
Built  with  the  Precision  of  a  Range  Finder 

Built  with  the  Capacity  of  a  Rapid  Fire  Gun 

As  Reliable  as  the  American  Coast  Defenses, 

Army  and  Navy,  an  Exponent  of  Peace  and  an 

Upbuilder  of  Nations 


Write  for  Uncensored  Reports  of  Their  True  Performance  in  Action 


The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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WAR^= 

The  Right  Wing  has  suddenly  fallen  on  old  ‘‘Colonel  Bogie” 
hard  pressing  his  multitude  of  Coal  Bills,  is  following  up  its 
victory  by  an  aggressive  movement  against  the  high  cost  of  fuel. 


THE  RAYHOND  PRODUCER  GAS  FIRED  DRYER 

Takes  Advantage  of  Every  Resource  in  the  Coal 

Under  Perfect  Discipline  and  Control 

Performs  its  Duty  Without  Flinching,  Day  or  Night 

Wins  by  Sheer  Merit  alone  over  all  other  Dryers, 

steadily  and  surely  forcing  them  into  their  retrench¬ 

ments  by  its  ability  to  conserve  its  resources 

Write  for  Uncensored  Reports  of  Their  True  Performance  in  Action 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wohkek. 
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Model  KA  Uni 


THE  LARGEST  AND  MOS 


28  feet  in  length;  9  feet  in  width;  7  feet  in  height. 

Gear  frame  weighs  close  to  four  tons. 

Steel  pug  chamber  holds  more  than  3  cubic  yards  of  clay— equal  to  an 
ordinary  pug  mill  17^  feet  in  length. 

Freese  System  of  Direct-Gearing,  insuring  minimum  friction,  wear,  noise 
and  power  consumption. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPAN 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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ick  Machine 


OWERFUL  BRICK  MACHINE 


Unusually  Accessible  Design. 

Internally  Lubricated  Thrust  Bearing. 
Powerful  Four-Arm  Friction  Clutch  Pulley. 
Positive  Forced  Feed. 

Three  bearings  on  each  shaft. 

No  fast-running  gears. 


ALION,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


f 
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THE  BRICKMAKER  KNEW 


Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


Many  a  Brickmaker,  if  he  knew  what  could  be  done— is 
being  done— with  Freese  Rotating  Automatic  Cutters,  could 
not  be  induced  to  continue  repressing.  It  is  not  alone  the  cost 
of  repressing— though  that  would  be  sufficient— it  is  the  well- 

bonded  brick,  the  better  mortar  joint,  and  the  decreased  cullage 
that  also  count. 

If  theie  is  any  question  in  your  mind  as  to  the  quality  of 
brick  being  produced  direct  from  Freese  Cutters  ask  the  most 
successful  face  brick  manufacturer  you  know. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


THE  HIDDEN  VALUES 


Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Machine 

When  you  examine  a  brick  machine  like  the  Model  GC  you  see 
only  the  mechanical  features.  \ou  see  the  advantages  of  the  unusually 
massive  construction;  you  realize  the  economy  of  the  slow-running 
wear-reducing  direct-gearing;  you  see  the  value  of  the  quick-repair  ac¬ 
cessible  design  and  the  detachable  thrust  bearing;  but  the  invisible  value, 
built  into  every  Freese  machine,  you  can  only  F  EEL  when  you  operate  it. 

It  is  this  hidden  value — the  experience  of  33  years  of  active  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  one  class  of  machinery— that  gives  the  Model  GC  Auger 
Brick  Machine  its  continuous  quality-producing  ability  and  makes  it  a 
SAFE  machine  for  both  the  building  brick  and  paving  block  manufacturer. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Qalion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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(irand  Ave.,  Beloit,  Wis.  Brick  Pavement  Filled  With  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


A  Filler  that  Outlasts  the  Pavement 


T^HE  question  of  the  right  filler  is 
A  vital  to  the  life  of  any  pavement. 

A  filler  must  be  waterproof  under 
all  conditions,  otherwise  frost  and 
rain  will  get  in  and  ruin  the  foun¬ 
dation. 

Paving  Pitch  is  the  omy  filler  proved 
waterproof  under  all  conditions. 
Asphalt  becomes  weak  in  adhesive 
power  in  cold  weather — the  brick 
shrinks  away  from  it,  and  water  seeps 
in  through  the  cracks. 

Sand  of  course  cannot 


considered  waterproof  under 
conditions. 

Cement  is  too  rigid.  It  crui 
under  vibration,  and  cracks 
“blow-outs”  occur  in  hot  we 
which  later  let  in  the  water. 
Paving  Pitch  every  joint  is  an  ei 
sion  joint,  and  is  waterproof  u 
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For 

Sixty-Three 
Years 
The  Name 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


There  are  more  Frost  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  being  operated  success¬ 
fully  in  all  parts  of  the  World  than  any  other  similar  machine. 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost 
of  upKeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 


smtir 


I  i 
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We  also  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
Boilers  for  all 
Pressures,  Side  and 
Center  Crank  Throt¬ 
tling  and  Automatic 
Engines,  Feed  Water 
Heaters,  Tanks,  Air 
Receivers  and 
other  power  plant 
equipment. 


Send  for  bulletins. 


Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO Chicago. 


Mention  Thi  Clay-Workis. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


,  Hindu  m. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


“ 'fexXWtWWfP  *S  a  ^ear  teac^ler-  Wise  is  the  man  who  profits  by  the  experience  of  others. 

X*  ,  When  you  are  having  trouble  in  making  the  amount  or  quality  of  hollow 

ware  that  you  would  like  to  make— be  the  wise  man  and  invest  in  one  of  the  above  machines  because 
of  what  so  many  other  people  have  found  it  would  do  for  them. 


Lets  Not  Talk  War,  but  leave  that  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  it — instead  Let’s  Talk  Business 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  your  plant  for  the  handling  of  the  deluge  of  orders  that  is  certain  to  come 
to  the  Clayworker  in  the  near  future.  A  telegram  or  post  card  will  bring  you  full  information  in  regard 
to  any  part  of  our  large  and  improved  line  of  Clayworking  Equipment — machines,  cutters,  dry  pans, 
crushers,  disintegrators,  conveyors,  elevators,  locomotives,  or  whatever  you  are  interested  in 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek  * 

Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


AUTOMATIC  TABLE  FOR  CUTTING  CURVED  SILO  BLOCKS. 


The  above  table  is  designed  for  curving  Silo  Blocks  to  any  desired  radius  for  different  sized  silos 
and  then  cutting  them  on  an  angle,  which  permits  of  practically  even  mortar  joints  and  makes  a 
very  substantial  wall. 

Platens  with  the  desired  curve  are  provided,  also  a  special  roller  to  make  the  column  of  clay  con¬ 
form  to  this  curve  before  it  is  cut.  Slanting  standards,  or  guides,  and  our  new  cam  reel,  which  holds 
each  cutter  arm  in  position  against  its  standard,  insure  a  positive  angle  cut  of  the  curved  blocks. 

Each  block  is  exactly  like  each  other  but  every  alternate  one  comes  from  the  table  with  the  con¬ 
vex  side  or  the  concave  side  uppermost.  When  desired  this  table  can  be  equipped  with  our  friction 
driving  arrangement,  which  makes  an  ideal  outfit  for  the  above  purpose. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgway,  Representative 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER-SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  Thi  Clat-Wo*xq. 
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REDUCE  YOUR 
HANDLING 
COSTS  by  the 
Purchase  of 
Efficient  Equipment 


MOLDS  MOLDS  MOLDS 

Of  Every  Description 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Dryer  Car  supplied  with 
or  without  decks  of  wood  or  steel. 

ATLAS 
High  Efficiency 
Cars  and 

Electric  Locomotives 


Storage  Battery  Locomotive  for  general  use. 


Rocker  Side  Dump  Car 

Also  made  in  end  dump.  Above 
car  made  for  loading  with 
steam  shovel. 


will  meet  your 
requirements. 
Let  us  send  you 
catalogue  and 
quote  prices. 


THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D 

1189  Marquette  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Machine  and  Hand  Brick  Molds 
Built  of  Air  Dried  Stock. 


You  can’t  buy  a  better  brick  mold. 
The  price  is  reasonably  low. 

I  have  made  a  lifetime  study  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  brick  molds. 


Write  for  catalog  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation. 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY 


Successor  to 
S.  K.  Fletcher 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 


“LAKEWOOD  LINE  CARS’’ 


WWXWWWM 
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LAKEWOOD  NO.  166. 


Dryer  Cars 
Rack  Cars 
Dump  Cars 

Our  No.  166  car  was  designed  to  com¬ 
bine  strength  and  rigidity  with  lightness, 
thereby  building  a  light  running  car,  yet 
strong  enough  to  withstand  hard  usage. 
See  it  before  buying. 


The  Lakewood  Engineering  Company 

( Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.)  CLEVELAND  OHIO 

Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St.  Pittsburgh:  1230  Fulton  Bldg. 

New  York:  30  Church  St.,  Room  802 


Mention  Thz  Clay-Wokkeb. 
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NOVEMBER,  1914 


An  Unique  BUILD  WITH  BR.ICK  Advertising  Novelty-A 
Combination  Ash  Tray  and  Match  Box  Holder. 

See  page  518. 
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We  Are  From  Ohio  and  Can  Show 
the  Fellow  from  Missouri 

PROOF  No.  1.  The  Clearfield  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  during  the  past  few  months,  installed 
CAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN  CO.  Press  in  their  new  plant,  because  it  was  the  best  by  actual  com¬ 
parison— and  in  competition  with  one  made  down  the  Ohio  River  too  close  to  the  high  water 
has  gone  down  the  stream. 

PROOF  No.  2.  The  B.  C.  Pottery  Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C.,  became  so  disgusted  in  the  use  of  one  of  our 
competitor’s  Presses  (Ohio  River  product)  and  Pans,  that  they  soon  reached  the  scrap  heap,  and 
were  replaced  by  TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN  CO.  line  of  up-to-date  improved  Presses  and  Pans. 

PROOF  No.  3.— The  Independent  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  wide  awake  fellows,  men  of 
judgment,  character  and  decision,  got  tired  of  doing  business  with  the  out-of-date  machinery,  and 
leplaced  all  of  this  with  The  TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN  CO.  line  of  improved  Presses  and  Pans. 

PROOF  No.  4.  W.  S.  Dickey,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — well  known  and  recognizing  a  good  thing  when  he 

sees  it,  is  using  ALL  1  he  TAPLIN,  RICE,  CLERKIN  CO.  machinery  in  his  ten  plants.  Think 
of  it. 

PROOF  No.  5.— Wm.  E.  Dee,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  with  his  three  plants— all  equipped  with  The  TAPLIN, 

RICE-CLERKIN  CO.  Improved  Presses  and  Pans.  No  other  kind  used.  Would  not  bother  with 
others. 

PROOF  No.  6.— The  Robinson-Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Urichsville,  Ohio  (in  Ohio  River  district,  a 
short  distance  from  plant  of  one  of  our  competitors),  installed  ALL  TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN 

CO.  Improved  Presses  and  Pans.  Are  well  acquainted  with  both  kinds.  Why  did  they  buy  our 
make? 

PROOF  No.  7.— The  Alberta  Clay  Products  Co.,  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta,  Can.— everything  in  their  im¬ 
mense  plant  the  largest  in  Canada,  all  improved,  The  Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Improved  Presses  and 
Pans. 

PROOF  No.  8. — The  Gladding,  McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Presses,  Pans,  Dies— everything  for 
the  production  of  clay  goods— is  all  TPIE  TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN  improved  line. 

PROOF  No.  9.— Now  installing  for  The  Camp  Conduit  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  The  Sidney  Island 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Victoria,  B.  C.  These  men  are  pioneers  in  the  clay  industry,  and  when  they  buy 
anything  it  must  always  be  the  best.  They  know  which  kind.  Ask  them  about  it. 

If  you  cannot  accept  the  opinion  of  the  above,  just  suppose  that  you  write 

Capital  City  S.  P.  Co . Sacramento,  Cal. 

Plymouth  Clay  Products  Co . Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co . Seattle,  Wash. 

Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Co . Pomona,  N.  C. 

H.  Stevens  Sons . Macon,  Ga. 

National  Drain  Tile  Co . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Patton,  Pa. 

Shawmut  Clay  Mfg.  Co . Shawmut,  Pa. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.. .  .Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

This  page  will  not  hold  the  names  of  all  the  users  of  our  product.  It  would  take  four  pa°-es  to 
show  the  list;  but  keep  watch  of  this  space. 

Remember  all  this  material  is  made  in  AKRON,  in  the  plant  of  THE  TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN 
Co.— the  pioneers  of  Clayworking  machinery— high  and  dry,  above  the  flood  and  freshet.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  wind,”  “hot  air,”  nor  “gas.”  It  is  principally  in  making  Clayworking  machinery,  strictly 
up-to-date  that  we  do  the  business  and  satisfy  the  customers.  We  can  please  you  if  you  will  only  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  •  & 

The  Taplin,  Rice=Clerkin  Co.,  AKron,  Ohio 


Mention  Tei  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Read  the  Experience 
of  a  Well-known 
Manufacturer  of 
High-grade 
Face  Brick. 


Uses  Three  of 
Our  Rotary 
Automatic  Cutters 
and  Three 
Brick  Machines. 


Canton,  Ohio,  Oct.  23,  1914* 

The  Bonnot  Co., 

City. 

Gentlemen — After  having  operated  practically  all  makes  of  machinery,  five 
years  ago  we  decided  to  standardize  the  equipment  in  our  plants  and  have  so 
far  installed  three  of  your  Rotary  Automatic  Cutters,  two  No.  10  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines,  and  one  No.  14  Combined  Brick  Machine  and  Pug-Mill,  two  Double- 
Geared  Pug-Mills,  two  9-ft.  Dry  Pans  and  three  Piano  Wire  Screens.  As  our 
old  equipment  wears  out  we  expect,  if  the  pleasant  relationship  that  has  ex¬ 
isted  to  date  continues,  to  install  your  machines,  as  we  feel  they  lepiesent  the 

best  values  available. 

At  any  time  that  you  desire  to  show  interested  parties  any  of  the  equipment 

in  our  plants  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 

THE  BELDEN  BRICK  CO., 
(Signed)  P.  B.  Belden,  Gen.  Mgr. 


A  Reliable, 
Smooth-working 
and  Satisfactory 
Automatic  Cutter. 


No.  20  Catalog 
Describes  the 
Complete  Line. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 


FOR  CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  GRAVEL,  STONE  AND  CEMENT. 


Anything  You  Want  in  Perforated  Metal. 


Do  you  handle 
your  bricK 
this  way? 


Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  sizes  shown  above;  they  are  a  few  of 
the  many  that  we  make. 

We  have  sizes  suitable  for  DRY  PAN  SCREENS,  CAR  DECKS,  CONVEYORS 

Etc. 

Tell  us  of  your  needs  that  we  may  send  you  samples. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  COMPANY 

Branch  Factor...  }  Toronto.  On,.  ELLWOOD  CITY,  PENN. 


Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer  Loading  Common  Brick  From  Kiln  to  Cars. 


— or  do  you  still  use 
wheelbarrows?  The  Math¬ 
ews  Ball  Bearing  Gravity 
Brick  Conveyer  will  produce 
more  profit  on  the  amount,  in¬ 
vested  than  any  other  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  modern 
brick  plant. 

Your  brick  will  travel  in  a 
solid  line  from  kilns  direct 
into  cars  entirely  by  gravity 
— no  power  whatever  being 
used. 

It  will  reduce  your  pay-roll, 
speed  up  your  work,  elimi¬ 
nate  the  damage  to  brick, 
and  enable  you  to  load  cars 
in  any  kind  of  weather. 

Made  in  portable  sections 
with  quick  coupling  device. 
Takes  no  more  time  to  set  up 
than  wheelbarrow  runways. 

Any  kind  of  labor  can  be 
used;  skilled  “wheelers”  are 
not  required.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  detailed  information. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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FOR  DRYERS 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in 

30  North  LaSalle  St.  ••• 


the  United  States 

CHICAGO 


Mention  The  Clay-Woukkk. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  Front  Cover  Page. 


Ammeters. 

TheBrown  Instrument  Co. 

Analyslsts  and  Chemists. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bln  Emptier. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

,  Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 

Bearings,  Roller. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Sawyer  Belting  Co. 


Belt  Conveyors. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Blowers. 

American  Blower  Co. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Brick  Conveyors. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 


Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  The  C.  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud.) 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press.) 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Kushequa  Brick  Co. 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 


Brick  Recutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Brick  Setting  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 


Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


foch,  J.  J. 

lanufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
lational  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
taymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
tichardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
lodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Ichaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
’rautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 


Vogt,  Anton. 
Tates,  Alfred. 


Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 


Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co. ,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 

Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Continuous  Kilns. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Contracting  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile.) 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

A 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H.  . 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D, 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


(Continued  on  page  489.) 
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2XE: 


NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IJND 


WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUARANTEE 

FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


Still 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 


CUT 

GEARING. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued 


Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplln-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 


Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 
Richardson -Love joy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W.  . 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Cp. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Gravity  Carriers. 

Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Walla.ce  Mfg.  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R. 

Insurance. 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly. 
Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

(Continued  on  page  491.) 


OUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

indicates  that  the 

BRICK  MANUFACTURER 

makes  more  complaint  of 
his 

GRINDING  MACHINERY 

than  any  other  type  of 
machinery  he  uses. 

Raw  Clay  Products  Materials 

are  serious  materials  to  grind.  Use  an 

AMERICAN  RING  PULVERIZER 

and  minimize  your  troubles. 

GRIND  FINER  SAVES  MONEY 

Our  information—  Or  our  representative 
free  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER.  CO.,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 


GRIND  MORE. 

Our  circular — 


Mention  The  Clat- Worker. 
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The  Thew  Shovel  Handles  Clay  Economically 


Type  0  Thew  in  Typical  Clay  Pit. 

A  Thew  Shovel  is  loading  clay  at  Fletcher,  N.  C.,  for  $4.00  per  day.  j  ^ 

Another  at  Tell  City,  Ind.,  is  loading  clay  for  30,000  brick  for  $3.80  per  day. 

Another  at  Portland,  Oregon,  is  loading  clay  and  shale  for  100,000  brick  for  $12.00 
per  day. 

Another  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  loading  clay  for  75,000  brick  for  $6.00  per  day. 

Another  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  loading  clay  and  shale  for  100,000  brick  for  $6.50 
per  day. 

Another  at  St.  Anne,  Ill.,  is  loading  clay  for  60,000  brick  for  $5.75  per  day. 

Another  at  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  is  loading  clay  for  50,000  brick  for  $4.75  per 

day. 

Another  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  loading  clay  for  75,000  brick  for  $7.00  per  day. 
Another  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  is  loading  clay  for  $5.75  per  day. 

Another  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  is  loading  clay  for  98,000  brick  for  $7.50  per  day. 
Another  at  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  is  loading  clay  for  200,000  brick  for  $12.00  per  day. 

The  above  costs  are  the  total  pit  costs  and  include  the  cost  of  repairs. 

The  average  age  of  the  above  shovels  is  6%  years. 

The  costs  by  former  methods  averaged  over  2 y2  times  the  average  cost  with  the 
Thew  Shovels. 

The  Thew  Shovel  will  handle  your  material  economically  year  after  year  with  a 
slight  cost  of  maintenance. 

250  Brick  Manufacturers  now  using  Thew  Shovels. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  LIST  OF  THEW  OWNERS  NEAR  YOU. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson -Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  Equip.  Co. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kilns,  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 


(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 
Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate,  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Klin  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet). 
(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 
(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track, 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
e  r  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 


Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument-  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Ralls  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Brick). 
Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Revolution  Indicators. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  493.) 


THE  GRATH 
PEERLESS  PRESS 


(Made  in  Four  and  Five  Mould  Sizes.) 

For  shales,  fireclays  and 
surface  clays.  Gives  FULL 
pressure  without  brick  crack¬ 
ing  or  splitting  open. 

Guaranteed  capacity  six  to 
seven  thousand  perfect  brick 
per  mould. 

The  Jersey  Clay  Products 
Co.,  Newbern,  Ill.,  turn  out 
with  four  mould  press  28,000 
perfect  brick  in  ten  hours. 

Thickness  of  brick  changed 
in  less  than  two  minutes. 

Ill.Siipply&Const.Co. 

722  Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  HUNDREDS  OF  STEELE  END  CUTTERS  IN 
USE  FOR  YEARS  HAVE  PROVED  THEIR 


SUPERIORITY  BEYOND  A  DOUBT. 

In  addition  to  the  many  plants  we  are  putting  in  we  have  installed 
this  Cutter  in  many  plants  using  other  Machines.  Among  the  plants  re¬ 
cently  equipped  are  some  of  the  larger  plants  of  Columbus,  Macon  and 
Augusta. 

The  wires  are  controlled  by  Irregular  Gears  which  make  a  straight 
cut  and  wear  very  little.  They  CUT  ON  EDGE,  causing  less  strain  on  the 
wires,  and  leave  one  face  with  sharp  corners,  suitable  for  face  brick.  This 
eliminates  edger.  It  will  of  course  cut  flat  also.  It  has  capacity  above  the 
largest  machine  made. 

When  we  claim  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  Cutter  made  we  are  only 
claiming  what  experience  has  proved  and  is  generally  conceded.  Won't  it 
pay  you  to  cut  your  brick  straight? 

J.  C.  STEELE.  <S  SONS  : :  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobker. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Central  Iron  Works. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Screens. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

|Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 

Steam  Gauges. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 
Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.,  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 


Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Com.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

-  Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwine  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  H. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Com.  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tracks  and  Switches. 

(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Voltmeters. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 

(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

t Rpp  fhittine  Wire.) 


If  you  have  a  plant  using  100  yards  or  more  of  raw  material  daily  a  revolving  shovel  will  save  yon  money.  We  can  show  you  why. 

BUCYRUS  REVOLVING  SHOVELS 

are  designed  particularly  for  brick  plant  requirements.  Not  only  can  they  do  what  other  types  can  do,  but  they  can  dig  harder 
material  with  less  cost  of  maintenance.  Send  for  our  special  bulletin  M  10  . 

BUILT  WITH  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  BIG  BUCYRUS. 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


BIRMINGHAM 


R  I  . 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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UILDW 


THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL 


MAN\  REPESEN  I  ATIVE  brick  manufacturers  have  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Build  with  Brick  campaign  instigated  by  The 
Clay- Worker.  Therefore  this  nation  wide  movement  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  demand  for  burned  clay  brick  is  now  not  an  idea,  but  a  fact. 
This  publicity  scheme  is  being  supported  splendidly  by  wide-awake 
clayworkers  in  many  different  sections  of  the  country  who  have  ordered 
posters  and  declared  with  much  enthusiasm  that  they  are  going  to  boost 
it  for  all  they  are  worth  in  their  territory,  for  they  realize  it  is  a  worthy 
cause  and  a  necessary  proposition  to  themselves  and  the  brick  trade  in 
general.  If  you  have  not  already  decided  to  enter  this  campaign  and 
boost  for  brick  in  your  own  locality,  take  the  time  now  to  study  the  fol¬ 
lowing  carefully.  Remember,  Mr.  Brick  Manufacturer,  you  are  not 
asked  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  work  to  be  done  outside  your  own 
locality.  You  are  simply  asked  to  cover  your  own  territory  thoroughly 
after  the  fashion  suggested,  using  the  slogan  “Build  with  Brick”  on 
posters,  signs,  etc.,  at  the  expense  you  deem  permissible  and  wise.  You 
are  not  contributing  to  any  fund;  you  are  spending  your  own  money  in 
your  own  way,  in  your  own  territory,  where  you  will  get  the  direct  re¬ 
sults  and  still  at  the  same  time,  will  make  the  campaign  a  national  one 
in  scope,  and  the  slogan  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  will  be  thoroughly 
impressed  on  the  prospective  builders’  minds.  “Safety  First,”  in  other 
words,  “Build  with  Brick.”  Read  opposite  page  carefully. 


JOIN  THE 

BUILD  WITH  BRICK 


CAMPAIGN 


BOOST 


BOOST 


THE:  C WO 
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The  above  is  a  miniature  of  a  sheet  steel  sign  with  blue  background  and 
20  inches  long  and  7  inches  high.  Price,  $5.00  per  hundred,  F.  O.  B.  factory, 
lasting  Material,”  $6.00  per  hundred.  A  “PAVE  WITH  BRICK”  sign  similar  to 


embossed  white  letters.  These  signs  are 
With  firm  name  in  place  of  “The  Ever- 
above  supplied  at  same  price. 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 


A  Nation-Wide  Movement  for  Boosting  the  Brick 

Business. 


THE  CLAY-WORKER’S  BUILD  WITH  BRICK 
campaign  has  taken  on  nation-wide  importance. 
We  have  shipped  thousands  of  posters  to  enterpris¬ 
ing  brickmakers,  from  New  England  to  California. 

Have  you  received  specimen  posters?  If  not,  you 
can  have  them  for  the  asking.  We  have  nine  different 
designs,  adapted  to  various  uses,  from  street  cars  and 
brick  wagons  to  barns  and  fences.  If  you  are  doing 
any  local  advertising,  you  will  find  these  posters  useful 
in  that  connection.  The  Standard  Brick  Company, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  has  used  some  of  them  in  its  local  pa¬ 
pers  with  telling  effect. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  you  can  boost  the  brick 
business  in  your  own  locality  by  using  these  posters, 
and  the  expense  is  but  a  trifle.  Poster  No.  7  has  prov¬ 
en  very  popular,  and  No.  1  makes  a  nice  envelope  cut. 
We  will  be  glad  to  print  you  a  supply  of  envelopes,  or 
will  furnish  you  an  electrotype  of  this  cut  at  cost  for 
your  local  printer.  In  the  language  of  the  street,  “Get 
in  the  game,’  and  help  us  boost  the  brick  business. 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  sort  of  a  poster  you 
want.  If  you  prefer  a  tin  sign  or  a  sheet  steel  sign, 
we  will  furnish  same  at  cost.  A  two-color  sheet  steel 
sign  in  white  and  blue,  the  words  BLILD  W  ITH 
BRICK,”  embossed  in  white  letters  on  a  rich  blue 
background,  makes  an  unusually  attractive  poster.  If 
you  want  something  even  better,  an  enameled  steel 
sign,  good  for  all  time,  we  can  get  it  for  you.  Write  us 
what  you  want,  and  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  supply  it. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 
Publishers  The  Clay-Worker, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


You  may  send  me . metal  signs,  also  tack  card 

“BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  posters  as  follows: 

. Poster  No . size  11x11,  cost  $5.00  per  1000 

. Poster  No . size  11x14,  cost  $6.50  per  1000 

(With  Firm  Name) 

. Poster  No . size  12x22,  cost  $8.00  per  1000 

. Poster  No . .  size  14x22,  cost  $9.50  per  1000 

(With  Firm  Name) 

Posters  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  made  11x11  or  11x14 
inches.  Posters  Nos.  7,  8  and  9,  size  14x22  inches.  These 
are  printed  on  substantial  5-ply  card. 

Print  on  same  my  card,  as  follows: 


Very  respectfully. 


Address 


Tear  off  this  coupon  and  mail  us  your  order  today. 


UILD  »'™BRIC 

THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL 


MAKES  THE  STRUCTURE  BEAUTIFUL. 
NO  PAINTING.  NO  COST  FOR  REPAIRS. 
FIRE  PROOF.  TIME  PROOF.  WEATHER  PROOF 
COOL  IN  SUMMER.  WARM  IN  WINTER. 


Miniature  of  Poster  No.  7. 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  I 

Will  send  you  free,  upon  request,  any  or  all  of  the  following  booklets: 

Directions  for  Laying  Brick  Street  Pavements.”  “The  Dependable  Roadway.” 

“Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country,” 

Harness  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Corresponding  secreiarg,  830-834  BrotWood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Building,  Cleveland,  Oltio  | 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS  | 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Yitrilied  SRale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks.  1 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

1  ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 

Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

1  Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 

1  ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 

pa"Kd,no  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  1 

The  Barr  Clay  Co.  1 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  •  Streator,  III.  1 

The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block. 

Danville,  Ill. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 

- - — 

OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVON SHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

JMIOT  VITRIFIED  BBIGK  COPIPBIT 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“McAVOY  BLOCK ” 

PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
“Father”  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 
for  distribution  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50;  in 
lots  of  1,000,  $20.00. 


TheDeckmanDu 

CLEVELA 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO. 


The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 


“Best  Paving  BlocK  Made” 


Daily  Capacity 

500,000 


The  Metropolitan  Paving  BricK  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio 


3XE:  C'Z.7j  10 
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Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BEST. 

“WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?” 


IRONSTONE  BLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pii»e  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  kao¬ 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Ha ve  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 

'  Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Blooafleld,  Trtu.  and  Manajar) 

P  a  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.J. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  Paving  Brick  up  to  date.  By 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  edition. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  ( Inc. )  P  ublishers  I 

Indianapolis 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


CLINTON  PAVING  RRIGK  GO. 

Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


i 

{ 


I 
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PUG  MILLS 


An  Important  Factor  in  the  Manufacturing  Process 


The  Barr  Special  Mill.  Weight  11,400  lbs. 
BUILT  FOR  THE  BARR  CLAY  CO.,  STREATOR,  ILL. 


Hammered  steel  pug  shaft  21  feet  long,  of  which  about 
15  feet  is  within  the  mill  tub.  Hardened  steel  knives  ad¬ 
justably  secured.  Main  journal  bearing  of  marine  thrust 
type.  Three  bearings  on  main  shaft,  all  outside  of  tub  and 
well  protected. 

Single  gear  type.  Metal  gear  cover.  Iron  pedestal  sup¬ 
porting  adjustable  pillow  block,  forming  third  journal  bear¬ 
ing  for  drive  shaft. 

CLUTCH  PULLEY  48  INCHES  DIAMETER. 


Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brickmaking  Machinery 

Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts.  549  West  Washington  Blvd. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

911  Healey  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobkeb. 
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Chambers  Brothers  Company 


Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


911  Healey  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


549  West  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Sand  Molded  Brick  Machine 

For  Sand  Molded  or  Water=Struck  Soft  Mud  Brick 


THE  BELMONT 


A  substantial  machine 
constructed  of  iron  and 
steel  and  designed  along 
well  established  lines  for 
machinery  of  this  class. 

Improved  relief  mech¬ 
anism  for  mold  pusher,  lo¬ 
cated  at  rear  of  machine 
away  from  interference 
with  operatives  and  from 
waste  material. 

Machine  built  for  either 
right  or  left  feeding. 

Access  to  inside  of  main 
chamber  through  open¬ 
ing,  33  x  24  inches,  cov¬ 
ered  by  one  piece  of  boiler 
plate,  conveniently  re¬ 
movable. 

Nearly  19,000  pounds 
of  carefully  designed,  well 
made,  soft  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chinery. 

One  piece  crank  shaft 
of  forged  steel.  Three 
journal  bearings  on  crank 
shaft. 

All  gears  of  liberal  face 
and  substantial  pitch;  the 
crown  gear  being  provid¬ 
ed  with  vertical  adjust¬ 
ment  for  maintaining  cor¬ 
rect  mesh  between  gear 
and  pinion.  All  large 
gears  of  semi-steel  with 
driving  pinion  of  cast 
steel.  Crown  gear  and  its 
pinion  are  both  molded 
from  cut  metal  patterns. 


Mention  Thi  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 
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Twelve-track  Standard  Drier  of  the  most  up-to-date  type  of  fireproof  construction.  Timber 
almost  entirely  eliminated.  Walls  and  stacks  of  brick.  Roof  of  tile,  concrete  or  brick 

THE  GUARANTY' 

that  goes  with  The  Standard  Drier  is  a  real  one.  It 
protects  the  buyer  and  puts  it  up  to  the  drier  to  prove  up 
all  our  claims. 

Every  Standard  Drier  is  guaranteed  to  dry  a  stated 
quantity  of  the  product,  and  to  bring  it  out  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  condition— whatever  the  nature  of 
the  clay  may  be. 

Write  for  the  catalog.  Address:  The  Standard  Dry 
Kiln  Co.,  1547  McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Every 


Clay 


Vol.  LXII. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

FLEXIBILITY  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS 
WINS  ARCHITECTS’  FAVOR. 

Handsome  Structure  in  Los  Angeles  Built  of  Monochrome 
Cream  Terra  Cotta,  Green  Matt  Enameled  Brick  and  Tile. 


THE  exceptionally  beautiful  and  attractive  appearance  of 
the  new  Stowell  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles  is  due  to  the 
skillful  choice  and  use  in  design  of  clay  products.  The 
architects,  Frederick  Noonan  and  William  Richards,  have  pro¬ 


No.  5 


flowing  ornament  in  the  first  story,  and  extending  upward  in 

moulded  pilasters  to  the  cornice  at  the  top,  which  has  received 
specially  vigorous  treatment.  The  terra-cotta  pilasters  en¬ 
close  panels  of  pale  green  matt-enameled  brick.  The  scheme 
of  ornamentation  is  carried  out  in  terra-cotta  balconies,  and 
windows  in  the  brick  panels,  with  small  panes  of  glass  set  in 
black  sash,  contribute  to  the  desired  effect. 

The  external  lobby  is  of  matt  surface  art  tile,  broken  at 
appropriate  places  with  entablature  tile,  carrying  an  interest¬ 
ing  figure  in  colors,  the  designs  not  being  at  all  alike.  In  the 
main  interior  lobby  the  floor  is  of  an  exceptionally  interesting 
mosaic  pattern  with  polychrome  tile  inserts,  and  the  news 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  NOVEMBER,  1914. 
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Attractive  Cigar  and  News  Stand,  Hotel  Stowell,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


duced  an  exterior  which,  under  some  disadvantages  of  en¬ 
vironment,  possesses  sufficient  individuality  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  merit  to  create  a  favorable  impression,  which  is 
strengthened  upon  entering  the  lobby,  where  mosaic  floor, 
ornamental  tile  and  walls  ornamented  in  staff  with  original 
lighting  fixtures  of  harmonious  design  create  an  impression 
of  hospitality  and  comfort. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  monochrome  cream 
terra-cotta,  ornamented  with  a  boldly  worked  out  dt  sign  in 


and  cigar  stands  and  inclosure  of  the  clerk  and  cashier  and 
the  wainscoting  of  the  lobby  are  all  of  tile,  ornamented  as  .s 
shown  rather  clearly  in  the  photograph. 

The  tile  stairway  is  an  achievement  of  artistic  merit.  1  he 
whole  effect  of  the  lobby  is  such  as  to  appeal  to  people  accus¬ 
tomed  to  expect  and  enjoy  an  environment  of  comfort  and 
beauty  expressed  in  combinations  of  form  and  coloi.  1  he  tur- 
niture  in  the  lobby  is  upholstered  in  tapestry,  and  the  rugs, 
which  are  most  carefully  and  suitably  chosen,  appear  at  their 
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best  in  combination  with  the  mosaic  floor  and  the  tile  wains¬ 
coting  and  stairs. 

The  effect  produced  is  so  good  that  it  conveys  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  richness  without  suggesting  the  idea  of  cost,  and  this 
in  itself  is  a  notable  achievement  in  design.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  splendid  results  obtained  represent  an 
expenditure  of  money  only  about  one-tenth  that  which  would 
have  been  necessary  for  first-class  marble,  which  many  prece¬ 
dents,  now  overthrown,  had  established  as  the  material  for 
first  choice  in  a  hotel  of  this  class.  As  the  size  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  limited,  the  choice  of  this  type  of  marble  was  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  good  business  judgment,  and  it  was  found  that  even 
the  cheapest  marble,  which  would  “barely  do,”  still  cost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  treatment  of  the  interior  in  tile  with 
mosaic  floor.  The  adoption  of  the  tile  gave  the  architects  an 
opportunity  to  develop  the  ornamental  capacity  of  the  mate¬ 
rial,  and  this  opportunity  was  used  with  exceptional  skill  and 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTON  HOLE  TALKS. 


A  Good  Liver  Is  Man’s  Greatest  Asset. 


i  isiN  i  inL  niLAKT  iJriiUY  are  talking  so 
much  about  that  counts,  Gates,  it’s  the  liver 
that  is  the  real  seat  of  it  all.  The  heart  is 
important  and  necessary,  all  right,  but  it  just 
keeps  steadily  on,  pumping  its  blood  and  doing 
its  duty  minute  by  minute  and  hour  after  hour 
through  the  whole  span  of  human  life.  It  pumps 
and  operates  what  the  stomach  gives  it  to  use,  and 
then  the  liver  stands  guard  and  sorts  out  what  needs  sorting. 
Size  doesn’t  count  so  much  here,  but  quality  does.  Men  like 


to  be  called  big-hearted,  but  no  one  brags  about  the  size  of 
his  liver,  and,  indeed,  size  is  recognized  as  a  disadvantage. 


Tile  Stairway  Leading  from  Main  Lobby  to  Mezzanine  Floor. 


enthusiasm.  The  results  are  such  as  to  make  this  lobby 
worthy  of  a  visit  and  close  study  by  architects  and  men  in  the 
clay  industry  who  visit  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  architects  of  the  Stowell  Hotel  have  formed  a  very 
favorable  opinion  of  the  adaptibility  of  tile  to  careful  work  in 
ornamentation  of  high-grade  buildings  not  of  an  absolutely 
formal  character,  regardless  of  cost,  due  to  its  qualities  of 
flexibility,  color,  surface  texture  and  ornamentation,  with 
economy  as  an  added  incentive. 

(Editor’s  Note — These  same  architects  are  now  doing  the 
$1,000,000  Robinson  department  store.  The  Stowell  was  the 
first  time  they  tackled  ornamental  tile,  but  they  are  now  good 
boosters  for  it,  and  will  have  a  big  following  before  long.) 


One  of  the  first  essentials  of  a  good  yard  of  factory  fore¬ 
man  is  the  habit  of  staying  on  the  job. 


The  meditative  cow  has  four  stomachs  to  the  man’s  one,  and 
yet  the  cow  can’t  vote.  Indeed,  she  has  to  stay  up  nights, 
chewing  her  everlasting  cud,  to  keep  all  four  stomachs  going, 
while  the  average  man  can,  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  without 
forgetting  business,  drop  15  cents  worth  of  ready  made 
foundry  pies  and  non-corrosive  coffee  into  his  one  and  only 
receptacle,  while  he  races  past  the  counter  and  passed  from 
the  entrance  to  the  exit,  just  registering,  as  it  were,  with  the 
charming  blonde  at  the  cashier’s  desk.  Not  only  does  he 
escape  staying  up  nights  to  chew,  but  he  cuts  it  out  entirely, 
hasn’t  time  for  it  at  all,  saves  all  wear  on  his  molars  and 
throws  it  past  them.  It’s  up  to  the  stomach  to  take  care  of  it. 
It  demanded  something  and  now  it’s  got  it.  It  was  trouble 
enough  to  him  to  get  it.  He  had  to  scheme  and  plan  and 
fight  others  who  were  after  the  stuff,  so  his  responsibility 
ceases.  If  the  stomach  doesn’t  make  proper  use  of  it,  and  if 
the  liver  doesn’t  look  the  results  over  and  analyze  and  sort 
out,  then  indeed  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  camp  and  every- 
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body  will  stand  out  of  “father’s”  way,  if  they  are  wise.  It 
won’t  be  his  massive  brain,  it  won’t  be  his  big  heart  that  will 
be  in  control,  but  it  will  be  his  stomach  and  liver,  and  their 
control  will  be  absolute  and  complete.  True,  it  may  be  that 
little  Willie  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  hazardous  selection  at 
the  Pie  Foundry,  but  it  remains  true  that  little  Willie  had 
better  tread  softly  and  make  himself  very  inconspicuous  until 
the  stomach  and  liver  resume  ordinary  relations.  No  “Hero 
of  the  Home”  is  at  all  a  genial  human  when  at  outs  with  his 
department  of  the  interior.  Little  Willie  may  not  be  up  in 
medical  diagnosis,  but  he  knows  “pa”  and  he  well  knows  of 
the  intimate  relation  he  sustains  with  his  internal  economy. 
One  look  is  a  correct  diagnosis  for  him  and  he  tiptoes  out 
and  puts  the  request  he  brought  in  in  cold  storage,  awaiting  a 
time  more  opportune.  That  is,  he  does  so  if  he  is  a  wise 
“Willie.”  If  he  is  not  wise  he  is  in  for  a  seance  in  the  wood 
shed,  whereby  he  learns  wisdom,  bought  by  tears  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  yells.  A  man  with  a  good,  reliable,  non-corrosive 


changeable  parts  so  we  can  just  order  new  parts  and  replace 
the  worn  ones.  GATES. 

ON  THE  BURNING  OF  ROUGH  TEXTURE 
SHALE  BRICK.* 


Continued  from  October  Clay-Worker. 


Burning  Kilns  of  Reds. 

This,  in  a  way,  is  the  simplest  task  of  all.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  to  burn  a  good  kiln  of  brick  without  producing  a  reduc¬ 
ing  atmosphere  in  the  kiln  at  any  time  after  the  bricks  have 
commenced  to  harden.  In  other  words,  keep  the  kiln  clear  all 
the  time,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  burn,  after  the  pore 
spaces  of  the  bricks  have  commenced  to  close  up.  If  this  is 
done,  with  a  red  burning  material,  the  brightest,  clearest  reds 


Beautiful  Tile  Work  in  Hotel  Stowell,  Los  Angeles. 


iigestion,  back  action  stomach  and  rubber  liver  really  isn  t 
entitled  to  praise  or  consideration,  though  he  always  gets 
credit.  It’s  the  man  who  lives  his  life  attached  to  a  fretful  liv¬ 
er  and  an  undecided  and  finicky  stomach  that  is  entitled  to 
glad  praise  for  anything  good  he  can  do,  if  indeed  he  were  able 
ever  to  do  any  good.  Many  a  man  gets  praise  for  a  big  heart 
when  it’s  just  a  good  stomach  reinforced  by  a  six-cylindei  livei 
that  saves  him,  while  a  man  with  a  heart  like  an  ox  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  shredded  stomach  and  a  reticent  and  bashful  liver 
will  reap  frowns,  be  shunned  and  have  his  heart  villified  and 
blamed  for  the  whole  thing.  The  Pill  man  has  recognized 
this  and  built  castles  and  bought  yachts  with  the  utilization 
of  his  knowledge,  which  luxuries  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
owners  and  wearers  of  the  warped  and  distorted  inner  con¬ 
tents  of  despondent  and  yachtless  men. 

I  am  anxiously  waiting,  myself,  for  some  medical  and 
mechanical  Ford  to  get  out  a  new  design  liver  with  mter- 


which  the  material  is  capable  of  producing  in  that  kind  of  a 
kiln  should  be  produced.  This  is  comparatively  easy  in  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns,  because,  in  ordinary  practice,  there  is  always  a 
large  air  excess  in  the  burning  zone.  With  up-draft  kilns,  so 
far  as  the  writer’s  experience  goes,  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  long-continued  reduction,  if  any  at  all,  and  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  burn  clear  reds.  On  the  other  hand,  reds 
produced  in  up-draft  kilns  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as 
those  burned  from  the  same  material  in  down-draft  kilns.  A 
case  in  point  is  one  where  shale  brick  were  burned  in  both  up 
and  down-draft  kilns  on  the  same  yard.  Good  reds,  tiom  a 
common  brick  standpoint,  were  regularly  burned  in  the  up¬ 
draft  kilns.  They  would  even  pass  for  face  brick  reds,  yet 
they  did  not  compare  well  with  brick  made  from  the  same 

♦Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society,  \  ol.  XVI. 
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shale  and  burned  in  the  down-draft  kilns,  nor  would  they 
shade  up  with  them. 

Burning  Modified  Reds, 

Almost  any  burner  will  get  some  flashed  reds  in  spite  of 
himself  and  call  them  off-shades.  But  some  of  them  may  be 
good  shades,  and  it  is  well  to  reproduce  them  on  purpose. 
They  can  be  burned,  in  kilns  of  brick  set  on  the  flat,  so  that 
the  faces  are  exposed,  by  giving  the  kiln  a  period  of  reduction, 
or  a  series  of  such  periods,  near  the  finish  of  the  burn,  fol¬ 
lowing  it  with  a  period  of  oxidation  before  the  cooling  is  com¬ 
menced.  The  resulting  colors  are  affected  by  at  least  four 
influences,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  burner’s  direction: 

1.  The  stage  of  the  burn  at  which  the  reduction  takes 
place. 


Hotel  Stowell,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


2.  The  length  of  time  during  which  the  reduction  con¬ 
tinues. 

3.  The  time  during  which  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  burn 
clear  after  the  reduction. 

4.  The  cooling. 

Good  flashed  reds,  including  dark  and  light  browns  with 
an  undertone  of  red,  can  be  produced  by  giving  the  kiln  one 
or  more  periods  of  moderately  strong  reduction  just  before  the 
finish  of  the  burn,  followed  by  the  oxidation  incident  to  letting 
the  fires  burn  low  and  then  cooling  moderately  fast.  From 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  of  reduction  gives  considerable  flash. 
Finishing  the  kiln  on  a  low  draft,  and  firing  so  that  there 
is  a  short  period  of  reduction  while  fires  are  fresh,  is  a 
method  worth  trying  out,  and  there  are  other  practical  vari¬ 
ations. 

The  kiln  can  be  cooled  on  the  fan  alone  or  on  the  fan  with 


openings  made  at  wickets  or  crown  hole,  either  in  the  early 
part  of  the  cooling  or  after  any  number  of  hours. 

In  order  to  attain  proficiency  in  producing  good  shades 
and  in  reproducing  them,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  records  of 
both  cooling  and  burning.  These  should  include  the  firing 
record,  or  a  statement  of  just  what  was  done,  and  how,  and  at 
what  time.  At  the  critical  stages,  especially  just  before  and 
after  reduction,  trials  should  be  taken,  and  these  should  be 
tagged  and  kept  for  reference.  Time-temperature  records  of 
cooling  would  be  helpful  and  should  be  kept,  if  a  pyrometer  is 
available.  Careful  records  are  of  more  importance  in  the 
production  of  the  more  delicate,  only  moderately  flashed  colors 
than  in  either  the  reds  or  the  very  dark  brick.  This  field  is 
most  promising  and  attractive  and  has  not  received  general 
attention. 

Burning  Whole  Kilns  That  Will  Make  Good  Run  of  Kiln  for 

Mingled  Shades. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  setting  that  can  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  each  type  gives  its  own  sort  of  run  of 
kiln  with  a  given  burn: 

1.  Setting  all  brick  on  edge,  either  faced  or  not. 

2.  Setting  all  brick  on  the  flat,  with  all  faces  exposed. 

3.  Setting  the  brick  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  kiln  on 
the  flat  and  the  lower  courses  on  edge,  faced. 

Setting  All  on  Edge.  With  Shales  that  do  not  require  sand¬ 
ing  to  prevent  sticking  in  the  kiln,  this  method  of  setting  gives 
good  results.  If  the  reduction  is  not  carried  too  far,  that  is, 
kept  up  strongly  for  too  long  a  time,  the  upper  courses  will 
be  well  flashed,  and  good  dark  shades  over  the  entire  face  of 
the  brick;  the  brick  lower  in  the  kiln  will  have  red  centers 
and  flashed  borders  and  the  bricks  in  the  bottom  will  be  good 
reds,  though  perhaps  modified,  to  some  extent,  especially  at  the 
borders  of  the  faces.  This  sort  of  a  kiln  makes  a  good 
effect  in  a  run  of  kiln  job.  If  the  kiln  is  reduced  for  a 
longer  period,  the  proportion  of  all  dark  faces  will  naturally 
be  greater;  there  will  be  a  good  proportion  of  faces  with  red 
centers  and  dark  borders,  and  a  small  proportion,  or  perhaps 
none  at  all,  of  all  red  faces.  The  latter  sort  of  kiln  gives  a 
good  mingled  shades  output  and  of  course  makes  a  darker  job 
than  the  former  sort. 

With  brick  which  require  sanding,  this  is  not  such  a  good 
setting  practice,  as  the  sand  will  stick  in  the  rough  faces  to" 
some  extent  and  detract  from  their  appearance.  Brick  in 
which  the  texture  has  high  relief,  or,  in  other  words,  brick 
of  very  rough  texture,  do  not  retain  the  original  texture 
when  set  in  this  way,  as  the  breakage  of  the  high  points  and 
ridges,  as  well  as  the  flattening  down  under  pressure  at  high 
temperatures,  leaves  them  comparatively  smooth  after  burning. 

Setting  All  Brick  on  the  Flat,  with  Faces  Exposed.  It  is 
evident  that  a  kiln  set  in  this  way  will  have  practically  no 
faces  with  red  centers  and  dark  borders.  Unless  the  period 
or  periods  of  reduction  be  short,  there  will  be  few,  if  any,  good 
clear  reds  in  the  burn. 

One  objection  to  this  method  of  setting  is  that  there  is 
more  tendency  for  breakage  in  rough  texture  brick  set  on  the 
flat  than  set  on  edge,  and  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
kiln.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  this  method  of 
setting  is  hardly  to  be  recommended  except  for  brick  whose 
texture  would  be  impaired  by  setting  on  edge. 

Setting  the  Lower  Part  of  the  Kiln  on  Edge  and  the  Upper 
Part  on  the  Flat.  By  this  method  of  setting,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  all-flashed,  dark  faces  can  be  obtained  and  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  red  centers  and  all  reds.  It  can  be  used, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  with  brick  that  have  a  tendency  to 
stick  unless  sanded,  because  there  is  less  of  this  tendency  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  kiln,  where  the  burn  is  not  so  hard. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  minimizing  the  breakage  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  kiln,  and  it  can  give  a  good  combination  of  run  of 
kiln  colors. 

With  many  of  these  methods  of  setting,  combinations  of 
colors  made  by  the  run  of  kiln  depend  on  the  burning  and 
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cooling  factors  indicated  under  modified  reds.  If  the  period  of 
reduction  is  short  and  is  followed  by  oxidation  at  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  the  range  should  be  from  dark  browns  to  reds, 
with  intermediate  shades  of  reddish  browns  and  brownish  reds, 
or  of  red  centers  and  flashed  borders,  according  to  the  method 
of  setting.  Longer  reduction  and  less  oxidation  at  high  tem¬ 
perature  following  it  tend  to  darken  the  average  of  the  kiln. 
The  darkest  kilns  are  to  be  produced  by  a  long  period  of 
strong  reduction,  followed  by  rapid  cooling.  Forced  cool¬ 
ing  is  commenced  while  reduction  is  still  going  on,  so  as  to 
admit  of  as  little  oxidation  at  high  temperatures  as  possible. 
Burning  Whole  Kilns  of  Dark  Brick,  Reasonably  Uniform. 

The  greatest  uniformity  is  obtained  with  brick  set  on  the 
flat.  A  long  period  of  strong  reduction  is  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  rapid  up-draft  cooling,  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
discussion  of  cooling.  With  ordinary  down-draft  kilns  of 
moderate  or  large  size,  the  cold  air,  entering  through  the  flues 
in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  and  passing  up  through  the  setting 
by  natural  draft,  cools  the  kiln  more  nearly  uniformly  than 
when  admitted  otherwise,  whether  allowed  to  escape  naturally 
through  openings  provided  or  drawn  out  by  stack  or  fan. 
With  this  sort  of  cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the  darkest 
brick  should  be  in  the  very  bottom  courses,  and  a  very  large 
part  of  the  kiln  should  be  nearly  uniform. 

Obtaining  High  Yields  of  Very  Dark  Brick. 

The  kiln  is  reduced  strongly  for  several  hours  at  the  finish 
of  the  burn,  and  a  strong  flash  secured  throughout  the  kiln. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  and  the  burning  is  to  be  stopped, 
preparations  are  made  for  starting  cooling  as  suddenly  as 
possible.  Beginning  at  a  time  when  the  kiln  atmosphere  is 
in  a  reducing  condition,  everything  that  can  be  opened  to  let 
out  hot  air  and  let  in  cold  is  opened.  This  includes  furnaces, 
doors,  crown  holes  and  stack  flue.  As  soon  as  danger  from 
sulphur  can  be  eliminated  by  quenching  fires,  the  fan  is  put 
on.  Special  care  is  exercised  that  this  forced  cooling  is 
started  during  active  reduction,  and  that  not  even  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  neutral  or  oxidizing  burning  shall  take  place  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  cooling. 

The  brick  in  the  top  and  around- the  outer  portion  of  the 
kiln,  being  cooled  most  rapidly  by  air  entering  at  the  sides, 
through  doors  and  furnaces,  are  darkest.  The  brick  in  the 
central  part  of  the  kiln  are  relatively  protected  and  have  more 
of  the  red  and  yellow  in  their  color.  With  some  materials,  the 
colors  obtained  in  the  central  portion  of  the  kiln  are  less  de¬ 
sirable  than  those  resulting  from  cooling  up-draft,  with  the 
air  entering  from  the  bottom  flues. 

Burning  for  a  Large  Proportion  of  Red  Center  and  Dark 

Border  Brick. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  brick  are  set  on  edge,  faced,  for 
this  kind  of  a  burn.  Flashing  should  not  be  commenced  until 
the  kiln  is  ready  to  finish  and  should  not  be  kept  up  too  long. 
Special  trials  may  be  used  in  the  first  burns  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  flashing  penetrates  between  the  faces,  and 
to  judge  when  the  reduction  has  been  kept  up  long  enough. 
The  method  of  cooling  should  be  governed  by  the  sort  of  kiln 
that  is  desired,  with  reference  to  the  flashed  borders. 

Training  Burners. 

In  the  writer’s  judgment,  more  than  half  of  the  problem  of 
accomplishing  good  burning  consists  of  training  burners  foi 
their  work.  If  a  man  is  intelligent  enough  to  make  a  good 
burner,  he  is  intelligent  enough  to  make  observations  in  cause 
and  effect.  Very  likely  he  does  not  know  how  to  go  about 
making  these  observations  systematically.  He  may  not  know 
what  to  look  for,  and  when  and  where  to  find  it.  He  may  not 
be  able,  without  assistance,  to  analyze  his  observations  and 
draw  correct  conclusions;  but  if  one  will  study  these  things 
with  him,  repeatedly,  patiently  and  sympathetically,  he  will, 
if  he  is  the  right  sort  of  man  for  his  job,  gradually  come  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  things  that  he  should  make  a  study  of, 
and  to  take  a  pride  and  satisfaction  in  what  he  is  able  to  ac¬ 


complish.  Then  he  will  become  a  better  burner,  because  of  his 
improved  powers  of  observation  and  his  better  understanding 
of  his  problems,  and  also  on  account  of  the  chastening  effect 
of  realizing  that  there  are  things  that  he  ought  to  know  and 
would  like  to  know,  about  his  own  work,  which  he  has  not  yet 


been  able  to  learn. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  confuse  burners  with  technical  terms. 
There  are  plenty  of  ordinary  words  that  will  answer  all  pur¬ 
poses.  It  matters  little  if  men  call  a  reducing  atmosphere  a 
flame,  or  if  they  say  a  trial  or  brick  is  smoked,  when  it  has 
been  flashed.  These  simple,  non-technical  words  can  be  used 
intelligently,  and  the  main  thing  is  to  take  pains  always  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  same  word  to  the  same  thing,  so  that  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  its  meaning,  so  far  as  the  matter  in  hand  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  less  chance  for  talking  at  cross  purposes.  It  the 
men  are  encouraged  in  it,  they  will  have  many  suggestions  to 
make  and  many  theories  to  advance.  All  these  should  be 
taken  seriously,  whether  reasonable  or  not.  Sympathy  and 
appreciation  travel  a  long  distance  in  the  making  of  a  man’s 

WATTOR  A  THILL. 
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THE  NOISE  MAKERS. 


Sometimes  these  days  we  are  moved  to  the  feeling  that 
the  country  is  suffering  somewhat  from  noise  makers,  from 
people  and  publications  who  make  too  much  of  a  noise  over 
little  things  and  too  often  have  nothing  of  a  serious  worthi¬ 
ness  behind  all  the  noise.  Noise  making  is  a  splendid  thing 
in  its  place  and  an  essential  part  often  of  good  advertising. 
To  persistently  make  too  much  noise  over  too  small  a  mat¬ 
ter,  however,  has  about  the  same  result  eventually  as  the 
story  of  the  boy  who  cried  “Wolf”  too  often  just  for  the  fun 

of  it. 

There  are  people  and  publications  who  get  hold  of  an  idea 
and  make  a  big  noise  over  it  with  but  little  results,  and  then 
immediately  turn  to  discover  some  other  idea  that  they  can 
make  a  noise  over.  Too  often  the  ideas,  while  containing 
virtue  and  elements  of  good,  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  the  noise  made  over  them,  and  the  result  is  that 
from  hearing  so  much  noise  made  over  small  matters  the 
general  public  grows  apathetic  and  when  some  one  does  come 
along  with  an  idea  worth  making  a  noise  over  they  are  slow 
to  give  heed.  The  noise  makers  often  do  harm  as  well  as 

create  unnecessary  disturbance. 

“Noise,”  says  an  old  colonel  of  the  fox  chasing,  bear 
hunting  type,  “constitutes  some  of  the  sweetest  music  in  the 
world  when  it  is  made  by  the  right  kind  of  dog,  one  that  we 
know  never  gives  voice  until  he  is  hot  on  the  trail  or  has 
treed  something.  But,  such,”  he  says,  “there  are  trifling,  poor¬ 
ly  trained  hounds  who  think  that  the  noise  is  the  whole  thing 
and  that  the  game  doesn’t  matter.  These  not  only  turn  aside 
and  give  voice  at  every  rabbit  trail  they  come  across,  but 
they  will  sniffle  around  the  cold  scent  of  a  flying  squirrel  or 
hunt  any  excuse  in  the  world  to  turn  loose  and  make  a  noise. 
Noise  of  this  kind  is  a  darned  nuisance  and  we  try  to  thrash 
it  out  of  the  hounds  or  get  rid  of  them.  The  only  noise  that 
constitutes  pleasant  music  is  that  which  is  voiced  by  a  reli¬ 
able  dog  that  we  know  has  scented  real  game.  Then,  suh, 
noise  is  a  mighty  pleasing  thing  to  hear.” 

The  old  colonel  has  a  dry  way  of  saying  things  like  this 
with  a  twinkle  that  suggests  a  hidden  meaning,  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  make  a  connection  between  this  illustration  and 
the  doings  of  the  noise  makers  of  the  human  class  of  the 
world  who  create  so  much  noise  over  insignificant  things  they 
think  they  have  discovered  that  they  disturb  the  peace  and 
pleasure  of  those  who  enjoy  hearing  a  noise  when  after  real 

game. 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  WELLINGTON  BRICK  COMPANY’S  PLANT. 


THERE  IS  AN  interesting  brick  plant  located  at  Miller’s 
field,  just  two  miles  northeast  from  the  center  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ya.,  on  the  outskirts  of  that  famous  city.  The  yard 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Wellington  Brick  Co.,  Inc.,  the 
following  being  the  officers  of  same:  J.  Lee  Davis,  president; 
C.  W.  Bowles,  vice  president,  and  Wellington  Blunt,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  original  plant  was  built  by  W.  B.  Davis, 
who  operated  it  for  a  number  of  years,  until,  in  May,  1909, 
it  was  purchased  by  J.  C.  Cheatwood  and  Wellington  Blunt. 
The  present  firm  are  successors  to  the  last  named  parties. 

The  raw  material  is  secured  from  a  clay  bank  averaging 
35  feet  in  depth.  There  is  only  a  little  stripping  required. 
The  clay  is  a  marine  clay.  It  is  stated  that  occasionally  they 
find  embedded  in  the  lower  stratas  sharks’  teeth  and  all  kinds 
of  bones,  oyster  shells,  etc.  The  clay  is  blasted,  five  kegs  of 


per  ton.  Between  50  and  60  tons  and  4  to  5  cords  of  wood 
are  required  in  each  kiln  of  210,000  brick  each.  It  requires 
from  11  to  12  days  to  burn.  They  use  one  fireman  in  the  day 
and  one  at  night,  and  during  the  last  four  or  five  days  use  a 
helper  to  plaster,  clinker,  etc. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  Mr.  Blunt  the  following 
interesting  statement  was  made:  “Business  has  been  a  little 
dull,  but  not  enough  to  make  a  fuss  about.  We  have  several 
very  good  orders  booked  at  present.  We  cater  mostly  to  resi¬ 
dential  houses.  Since  the  new  annexation  places  us  prac¬ 
tically  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  we  have  splendid  local  delivery 
facilities.  Some  time  in  the  near  future  we  will  send  you 
some  phototgraphs  of  suburban  houses,  built  of  our  select 
common  building  brick.  We  expect  to  close  down  about  the 
first  of  November  on  account  of  the  freeze  and  anticipate  a 
general  overhauling  of  machinery,  trucks,  barrows,  etc.  Also 
some  improvements,  clay  feeders,  electric  motor  for  power, 
another  large  kiln  and  storage  sheds,  etc.  We  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  40,000  brick  per  day;  about  6,000,000  pqr  season. 


Birdseye  View  of  the  Wellington  Brick  Company’s  Plant,  Richmond,  Va. 


powder  at  $1.40  per  keg  is  required  to  throw  down  enough 
clay  for  the  manufacture  of  500,000  brick.  The  clay  is  loaded 
into  clay  cars  of  the  Lakewood  Engineering  Company’s  (Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio)  make  and  hauled  to  plant  by  means  of  a  cable 
and  drum.  The  raw  material  is  fed  into  a  Chambers  Bros. 
Keystone  disintegrator,  from  whence  it  goes  to  an  American 
Clay  Machinery  Company’s  combination  pug  mill  and  brick 
machine.  The  power  of  the  plant  is  furnished  by  an  Atlas 
engine  and  boiler.  The  rack  and  pallet  system  used  has  a 
capacity  of  about  400,000.  Storage  sheds  sufficient  for  storing 
raw  material  for  the  making  of  three  million  brick,  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  yard,  are  used  during  the  wet  season, 
when  the  brick  are  not  drying  fast  enough  to  keep  the 
machine  running.  They  store  a  large  quantity  of  clay  during 
July,  August  and  September,  which  are  dull  months  for  the 
selling  of  their  product  in  that  vicinity. 

The  brick  are  burned  in  old-time  open  top  kilns.  After 
the  kilns  are  set,  they  begin  filling  their  storage  sheds,  thus 
permitting  them  to  run  their  machine  at  full  capacity  during 
the  season,  so  that  they  have  stock  on  hand  for  early  spring 
delivery. 

Wood  and  coal  are  used  in  the  burning,  the  wood  for 
watersmoking  only.  The  coal  is  delivered  in  place  for  $2.95 


Hope  to  be  in  good  shape  next  spring  and  to  be  able  to  in¬ 
crease  our  plant  each  season.” 


NO  SUCH  NAME. 


Paul  Armstrong  tells  of  a  friend  of  his,  an  exceedingly 
deaf  man,  who  was  being  introduced  to  a  young  woman.  The 
young  woman  was  pretty,  but  she  had  a  strange  name.  Her 
name  was  Dinglefugle. 

“Mr.  Smith,”  said  the  mutual  acquaintance,  “this  is  Miss 
Dinglefugle.” 

The  deaf  man  cupped  his  hand  behind  his  ear. 

“Please  pardon  me,”  he  said,  “but  I’m  hard  of  hearing. 
What  did  you  say  the  name  was?” 

“Miss  Dinglefugle.” 

“I’m  awfully  sorry,”  murmured  the  afflicted  one  with  a 
strained  and  puzzled  look  in  his  eye;  “but  I  haven’t  caught 
it  yet.” 

The  other  man  raised  his  voice  to  a  shout, 

“Miss  Dinglefugle!”  he  blared. 

Resignedly,  hopelessly  the  deaf  man  shook  his  head. 

“It’s  no  use,”  he  said;  “sounds  like  Dinglefugle  to  me.” — 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Noon  Hour  at  the  Machine  Building. 
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QUESTIONS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CLAYWORKERS 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  J.  KOCH. 


Query:  We  are  especially  interested  in  paint  manufac¬ 

tured  from  shale,  as  we  have  a  shale  which  we  believe  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  manufacture  of  paint.  Do  you  know  of  any 
instance  where  shale  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paint,  and 
can  you  give  us  any  information  in  that  connection?  If  so,  we 
would  appreciate  your  reply,  for  which  please  accept  our 
thanks  in  advance. 

Answer:  This  question  introduces  a  new  proposition  to 
the  ordinary  clay  worker,  namely,  the  use  of  clay  for  paint 
purposes,  to  which  presumably  a  great  number  of  the  readers 
of  the  Clay-Worker  are  not  familiar  with.  The  number  of 
clays  that  are  used  in  paint  manufacture  are  not  very  large 
either  in  oil  grinding  or  in  distemper  (water)  grinding,  yet 
it  should  be  stated  that  primarily  either  grinding  method  re¬ 
quires  its  specific  kind  of  clay,  which  means  that  not  all  kinds 
of  clay  should  be  used  for  both  methods  for  obtaining  the  best 
results.  The  more  general  use  of  clays  for  colors  are  white,  yel¬ 
low,  buffs,  reds,  browns.  For  whites,  kaolin  (the  highest  grade 
of  clay)  is  used,  based  upon  its  chemical  constitution  and  phys¬ 
ical  condition;  that  is,  whether  it  is  argillaceous  (clayey  base) 
or  siliceous  (sandy  base),  its  grinding  use  is  determined.  How¬ 
ever,  as  clay  (kaolin)  is,  not  as  opaque  as  white  lead,  it  does  not 
cover  as  well  as  pure  white  lead  and  in  turn  produces  cloudy 
or  faded  tints.  Its  better  body  and  being  less  caustic  than 
alkaline  earths  render  it  more  useful  for  an  adulterant  in  lead 
compounds,  ochres,  Venetian  reds,  etc.  But  one  of  its  most 
serious  drawbacks  is  its  content  of  hygroscopic  water,  of 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deprive,  as  some  brickmakers  have 
found  to  their  sorrow.  Such  hygroscopic  property  will  cause 
even  dried  clays  to  absorb  water  again.  Thus,  after  linseed  oil 
has  been  decayed  by  the  elements,  after  drying,  clay  pig¬ 
ments  can  and  do  absorb  moisture  from  the  airs,  and  this  re¬ 
peated  drying  out  and  absorbing  moisture  will  produce  blis¬ 
tering  and  scaling,  which  defect  holds  good  for  all  clay 
paints  having  a  clayey  (aluminous)  base  when  used  with  oil. 
This  defect  is  not  so  prominent  when  used  as  a  distemper 
(water)  color,  although  this  type  of  clay  does  not  work  smooth 
under  the  brush.  Silicate  clays,  owing  to  lack  of  alumina, 
are  far  more  preferable,  being  practically  non-absorbent,  and 
if  they  would  have  sufficient  opacity  they  would  make  the 
ideal  paint  for  wear,  in  that  they  are  moisture  proof  and  not 
subject  to  destruction  by  the  atmosphere  and  its  entrained 
detrimental  gases. 

Ochres — Yellow  ochres,  being  a  natural  clay  pigment, 
found  all  over  the  world  have  been  used  for  time  immemorial 
and  being  so  easily  procurable  are  used  very  extensively  at 
even  the  present  time.  The  yellowish  tint  is  principally  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  hydrate  ferric  oxide  it  contains  and  being  mixqd 
in  variable  proportions  with  a  clay  base  more  or  less  siliceous, 
the  resultant  tint  is  governed  thereby.  But  with  all  that,  there 
are  only  two  primary  classifications  depending  upon  whether 
the  earthy  base  is  chiefly  siliceous  or  aluminous  (clayey), 
and  this  entails  intermediate  types  dependent  upon  the  vari¬ 
able  proportion  of  siliceous  (sandy)  or  aluminous  (clayey) 
earths.  As  ochres  represent  a  mining  proposition,  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  crude  ochres  is  effected  by  a  washing  process  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  present  clay  washing  equipments  in  use,  and  thus 
the  finest  mesh  ochres  are  found  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  settling  rooms  or  vats,  and  in  this  way  the  commer¬ 
cial  grades  are  procured  such  as  extra  fine,  superfine,  single 
washed,  double  washed,  etc.,  but  such  grades  only  refer  to 
the  fineness,  as  the  percentage  of  iron  governing  the  in¬ 
tensity  or  depth  of  shade.  Yet  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
physical  condition  of  the  iron,  for  ochres  that  contain  a  very 
high  percentage  of  iron  are  not  always  as  good  as  some 
ochres  which  contain  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of 
iron.  For  example:  The  siliceous  French  and  German  ochres 


are  much  more  opaque  than  some  American  ochres  containing 
twice  as  much  hydrate-ferric  oxide.  Scientists  or  chemists 
have  an  opportunity  to  determine  whether  the  atomic  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  iron  plays  an  important  role  as  regards  the  cover¬ 
ing  power  of  the  ochres.  The  writer  recalls  an  American 
ochre  containing  about  85  per  cent,  of  iron,  yet  did  not  cover; 
but  burned  to  a  fine  brick  red  and  was  subsequently  used  for 
toning  up  a  red  slip  used  on  roofing  tile.  But  the  relative 
detriments  or  benefits,  as  to  wear,  hold  good  as  described 
under  kaolin,  whether  ground  in  oil  or  water;  hence  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  an  ochre  are  best  determined  by  a  practical  test. 

Venetian  Red  is  made  by  some  manufacturers  by  roast¬ 
ing,  calcimining  ochreous  earths  and  the  colors  and  shades  de¬ 
pending  a  great  deal  upon  the  character  of  the  fire,  duration 
and  temperature  of  same,  just  as  in  burning  bricks.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  what  specific  colors  or  tints  could  be  made  from 
other  specific  clays  by  subjecting  to  above  stated  calcining 
process. 

Umbers,  both  raw  and  burnt,  give  good  satisfaction  in  both 
oil  and  water  colors.  Like  all  mined  pigment  they  have  to  be 
washed.  The  color  of  raw  umber  should  be  of  a  greenish 
yellow  brown  and  the  best  qualities  of  burnt  umber  give  a 
rich  brown  color  without  any  reddish  tint.  The  brown  color  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  both  iron  oxides  and  manganese  oxide. 
The  following  analysis  of  a  high-grade  imported  umber  gives 
an  idea  of  the  high  percentages  of  iron  and  manganese  oxide 
and,  owing  to  absence  of  alumina,  shows  up  a  siliceous 
body  of  moist: 


Water  given  off  at  100  degrees  C .  4.8 

Water  given  off  at  a  red  heat .  8.8 

Iron  Oxide  (Fe2  03) .  48.5 

Manganese  oxide  .  19.0 

Lime  .  1.4 

Magnesia  .  0.5 

Phosphoric  Acid  (P2  03) .  2.1 

Silica  .  13.7 

Carbonic  acid,  etc .  1.2 


100.0 

Burnt  Umber  is  calcined  umber  and  should  produce  a  clear, 
warm  brown  without  any  reddish  cast,  and  when  it  is  taken,  into 
consideration  that  a  small  percentage  of  manganese  oxide  in 
a  brick  clay,  added  artificially,  will  cause  a  red  burning  clay 
to  show  a  distinctive  brown  shade  upon  sufficient  high  burn¬ 
ing,  then  it  becomes  apparent  how  readily  the  umber  turns 
brown  upon  calcining  with  such  a  large  percentage  of  man¬ 
ganese  present  of  atomic  divisibility.  It  may  here  be  stated 
opportunely  that  divisibility  of  matter  adds  to  the  purity  or 
intensity  of  color,  thus  it  is  possible  to  make  a  fine  umber  by 
adding  dissolved  manganese  to  ochres,  then  precipitating  the 
manganese  in  the  mass  and  taking  off  the  supernatant 
liquid.  When  such  sediment  is  dried,  calcined  and  powdered 
a  magnificent  burnt  umber  is  the  result,  whereas  no  such  re¬ 
sult  could  be  obtained  in  mixing  even  the  finest  ground  man¬ 
ganese  with  the  ochre,  owing  to  coarseness  of  grain  prevent¬ 
ing  the  necessarily  (impalpable)  uniform  mixture. 

Sienna  may  be  said  to  be  a  transparent  ochre  of  a  brown¬ 
ish  yellow  tone  and  usually  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
hydrate  oxide  of  iron  and  a  slight  proportion  of  manganese 
oxide  tends  to  produce  a  brownish  cast.  Analysis  of  highest 
and  lowest  elementary  compositions: 


Hygroscopic  water .  8.2  to  17.5 

Combined  water  .  9.0  to  12.4 

Manganese  oxide  .  0.6  to  15 

Iron  oxide  (Fe2  03) . 45.8  to  59.7 

Silica  . .  5.0  to  17.4 


Harvesting  Terra  di  Sienna  is  a  mining  proposition  and 
thus  is  subject  to  washing  for  purification. 

Both  the  raw  and  burnt  siennas  are  very  permanent  colors 
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and  are  used  very  extensively  in  all  arts  where  pigments  are, 
owing  their  durability  to  the  lack  of  alumina  (clayey)  base. 
Burnt  siennas  are  produced  by  calcining  raw  earth  and  the 
resultant  color  is  a  rich  subdued  red  brown  of  great  beauty. 

All  the  above  matter  appertains  to  the  values  of  clay 
painty  by  the  professional  paint  manufacturer,  who  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  would  condemn  clays  showing  alkalies  in  their  analysis, 
considering  their  salts  as  detrimentals. 

The  brickmaker,  owing  to  his  experiences  in  his  particular 
line  of  manufacture,  in  all  probability  would  attack  this  clay 
paint  problem  along  altogether  different  lines  than  the  pro¬ 
fessional  paintmaker.  For  instance,  the  intelligent  brick- 
maker  would  notice  the  absence  of  soda  and  potash  in  the 
clay  paints  and  also  the  bad  effects  of  aluminous  shales.  If 
he  is  read  up  in  his  profession  he  would  remember  A.  V. 
Bleininger’s  statement  in  “The  Effect  of  Preliminary  Heating 
Treatment  upon  the  Drying  of  Clays,”  worded  as  follows: 

“It  was  observed  especially  on  two  preheated  clays,  the 
ones  from  Peoria  and  Groveport,  that  drier  efflorescence  was 
quite  marked.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  preheating 
releases  the  soluble  salts,  such  as  the  sulphates  of  soda, 
potash,  lime  and  magnesia  contained  in  the  clay,  which,  on 
evaporation  of  the  water,  are  carried  to  the  surface  and  give 
rise  to  the  discoloration  commonly  known  as  ‘whitewash.’ 
The  absorbing  power  of  clays  thus  seem  to  be  diminished  by 
this  treatment  and  in  some  clays  the  resulting  discoloration 
might  prohibit  their  use  for  the  manufacture  of  face  brick 
and  similar  products.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  this 
effect  varied  with  the  character  of  the  clay,  its  physical  struc¬ 
ture  and  content  of  soluble  salts,  and  hence  can  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessary  result  in  every  case.” 

The  writer  has  had  similar  experience  in  that,  when  pul¬ 
verized  soft  burnt  brick  were  mixed  with  fresh  clay,  the  re¬ 
sultant  brick  whitewashed  excessively,  although  the  original 
clay  did  not  whitewash. 

From  all  the  above  it  can  readily  be  seen  that,  in  wash¬ 
ing  preheated  clays,  the  detrimental  salts  can  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  serviceability  of  a  clay,  for  paint  purposes, 
be  decidedly  improved. 

In  this  same  work  we  find  the  following  statements,  to-wit: 

“Finally,  excepting  clay  No.  1,  they  appear  to  be  sand-like 
and  more  or  less  inert  in  the  presence  of  water.” 

This  statement  would  indicate  that  the  absorbing,  or, 
rather,  expanding  and  shrinking  feature  of  aluminous  clays  is 
destroyed  by  preheating  and  such  clays  made  serviceable  for 
paint  manufacture. 

The  soluble  salts  of  the  preheated  and  washed  clays  being 
removed,  the  remaining  alkalies  being  in  combination  in  the 
felspar,  which,  being  as  inert  as  silica,  would  render  such  treat¬ 
ed  clays  of  good  value  for  painters’  use.  The  writer  was  in¬ 
formed  that  a  large  paint  concern  makes  a  serviceable  brick 
wall  paint  in  using  a  preheated  clay  subject  to  quite  a  high 
temperature. 

It  is  apparent  that  appliances  and  apparatus  may  have 
to  be  used  for  conversion  of  clay  to  color  material  which  may 
be  quite  costly  and  possibly  their  control  and  operation  entail 
such  difficulties  and  expense  that  the  financial  outcome  of 
such  a  commercial  venture  may  become  a  matter  of  great 
doubt. 

But  that  may  be  as  it  is,  yet  the  man  that  does  not  risk 
anything  will  not  gain  anything.  For  instance,  brickmakeis 
fight  shy  of  a  black  bituminous  shale,  yet  the  finest  black 
pigment  made  today  is  made  out  of  such  clay,  the  process  be¬ 
ing  “heating  the  clay  without  access  of  air.  I  or  a  further 
outline  of  the  process  and  by-products  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Geo.  C.  Videtto,  secretary  of  the  American  Pulverizer  Co. 

“The  clay  is  crushed  into  rather  small  pieces,  charged  into 
fire  clay  retorts  and  heat  applied  thereto;  during  this  heating 
up  gas  is  given  off  the  retort,  and  utilized  to  heat  the  retorts. 
There  is  also  a  portion  of  the  distillate  condensed  into 
oil.  The  retort,  when  subjected  to  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
is  emptied  of  its  contents,  which,  after  being  cooled,  is  ground 
to  an  impalpable  black  paint.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  black  paint  is  hailed  as  a  won¬ 
derful  discovery  by  the  colormaker,  but  to  the  clayworker  this 


product  is  a  matter  of  great  simplicity  in  that  he  knows  that 
carbon  in  clay,  if  not  submitted  to  air  action  at  the  higher 
heats,  remains  black,  as,  for  instance,  black  cores  in  bricks. 
Iron,  if  not  submitted  to  air  action,  will  remain  black  in  that 
no  oxygen  is  present  for  conversion  into  red  ferric  oxide. 

(Any  of  our  readers  who  would  like  to  read  up  on  these 
above  two  phenomena  are  referred  to  the  work  of  A.  V. 
Bleininger,  entitled  “The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays.”) 

The  utilization  of  experiences  of  the  brickmaker  by  the 
paintmaker,  in  making  good  product  which  would  give  poor 
results  for  the  clay  worker,  is  certainly  a  matter  of  merited 
inventions  and  only  proves  the  old  adage:  Genius  builds  suc¬ 
cesses  out  of  others’  failures. 

Query:  We  noticed  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  an  article  on  imported  clays.  We  would  like  to  get  an 
idea  about  the  prices  that  can  be  obtained  for  china  clay  or 
kaolin  in  the  United  States,  and  the  location  in  which  most  of 
it  is  made  up  into  ware. 

Answer:  China  clay  and  kaolin  sell  at  very  different 

prices,  according  to  their  color  and  burning  quality.  The  very 
finest  sorts  of  china  clay  which  have  very  white  color  and 
very  soft,  plastic  nature,  entirely  free  from  grit,  are  used  by 
paper  manufacturers  as  a  filler  and  command  high  prices, 
sometimes  as  much  as  $15.00  per  ton,  though  more  generally 
from  $8.00  to  $12.00.  China  clays  which  perhaps  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  a  very  white  color  in  the  raw  state,  but  which  burn  to  a 
pure  white  color,  and  which  are  also  plastic,  command  a  good 
price  in  the  pottery  industry,  from  $6.00  to  $8.00  per  ton. 

Kaolins  of  the  short  brittle  nature  without  much  plasticity 
and  which  burns  to  a  good  white  color,  also  find  use  in  the 
pottery  industry  at  a  little  less  price.  China  clays  or  kaolins 
which  burn  to  a  yellow  or  cream  color  are  used  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  pottery  industry.  If  such  clays  have  very  tough, 
tenacious,  waxy  nature  they  are  called  ball  clays,  and  are  used 
as  binding  agents  in  a  limited  quantity  in  white  burning  pot¬ 
tery.  They  cannot  be  used  in  a  large  quantity  because  their 
color  spoils  the  other  ingredients.  First  class  ball  clays  are 
worth  as  much  as  $6.00  or  $8.00  a  ton.  Our  American  ball 
clays  as  a  rule  are  not  considered  equal  to  the  best  imported 
ball  clays. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  points  where  clays  are  used, 
would  say  that  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Ohio  are  the  two  great 
centers  of  white  clay  consumption.  A  limited  number  of 
plants  are  scattered  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi,  north  of  Mason  &  Dixon  Line  and  south  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  but  about  75  per  cent,  of  them  are  located  in  the 
two  centers  indicated.  EDWARD  ORTON,  JR. 

Query:  We  have  been  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 

having  our  brick  core  and  also  crack  on  the  sides,  even  when 
we  use  oiled  dies  heated  by  friction.  We  drilled  a  hole  in  the 
end  of  the  auger  and  put  an  inch  bar  about  five  inches  long 
which  has  helped  wonderfully,  but  we  have  an  idea  there  is 
something  better.  If  you  can  give  us  any  information  that 
will  help  us  remedy  this  trouble  we  will  appreciate  it. 

Answer:  According  to  my  experience  coring  is  generally 
done  by  auger  machines  that  have  a  very  wide  (or  better,  too 
wide)  a  barrel,  and  knives  of  too  small  a  diameter.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  undesirable  coring  will  constantly  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  knives  are  worn  down.  These  circum¬ 
stances  cause  the  clay  within  the  sphere  of  the  knives  to  ad¬ 
vance  much  faster  than  the  clay  being  out  of  their  reach,  as 
the  former  is  subject  to  a  direct  push  by  the  knives,  while  the 
clay  laterally  located  is  only  dragged  along  by  the  triction 
with  the  former. 

When  reaching  the  nozzle  or  die,  the  lateral  clay  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  greater  friction,  and  on  that  account  will  start  a 
return  movement,  leaving  only  a  small  portion  to  flow  on 
through  the  die  while  the  rest  is  exposed  to  a  continuous  fric¬ 
tion.  On  account  of  the  friction  the  clay  becomes  warmed 
and  loses  moisture  and  when  finally  pressed  through  the  die 
it  constitutes  the  outsides  of  the  brick,  while  the  center  (the 
core)  is  made  up  of  normal  clay,  flowing  rapidly  under  the  di- 
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rect  pressure  from  the  auger.  In  the  course  of  drying  the 
clay  containing  the  normal  percentage  of  moisture  is  bound 
to  shrink  more  than  the  warmed-up  clay  of  insufficient  mois¬ 
ture;  hence,  the  circular  cracks. 

To  overcome  the  trouble,  I  have  in  one  case  applied  rings 
on  the  inside  of  the  machine  to  fill  the  space,  which  was  out 
of  reach  of  the  knives.  Such  rings  if  arranged  to  correspond 
with  the  knives  will  eliminate  the  undesirable  friction  within 
the  body  of  clay,  because  the  clay  occupying  said  lateral 
space,  will  be  compelled  either  to  move  on  forward,  or  remain 
in  its  position  permanently. 

Another  cause  of  the  trouble  might  be  that  the  clay  is  be¬ 
ing  worked  too  wet,  and  still  another,  that  the  auger  is  run¬ 
ning  at  too  high  a  speed.  Cutting  down  the  speed,  however, 
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ATTRACTIVE  SEVEN-ROOM  BRICK  RESIDENCE. 


Architect’s  Perspective  and  Floor  Plans  of  a  Fireproof  Building 
Designed  for  a  Fair-Sized  Family. 


WITH  the  intention  of  giving  our  readers  an  illustra¬ 
tion  and  floor  plans  of  a  modern  and  a  most  practical 
home  for  a  fair-sized  family,  the  architectural  depart¬ 
ment  of  Rock  Products  and  Building  Materials  has  designed 
this  beautiful  brick  residence  with  slate  roof.  In  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  perspective  shown  herewith  the  unique  manner  in  which 
the  porch  is  constructed  and  joined  to  the  brick  wall  is  clearly 
shown;  in  fact,  the  side  walls  of  the  house  do  not  end  at  the 
beginning  of  the  porch,  but  are  built  straight  through  to  the 
end  of  the  veranda.  The  window  sills  have  been  made  of 
brick  and  the  same  material  has  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  arches  in  the  open  porch  windows.  The  advantages  of  a 
home  of  this  nature  are  especially  attractive  for  northerners 


Second  Floor  Plan. 


would  necessitate  the  adoption  of  different  type  of  knives,  in 
order  to  retain  an  equal  capacity  of  the  machine. 

Hoping  my  contribution  will  be  of  benefit  to  somebody,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  occasionally  and  remain  as 
ever. 

Yours  very  truly, 

RICHARD  B.  HOEHNE. 


Demand  for  Sanitary  Ware  in  Ecuador — The  capital  city, 
Quito,  has  made  very  extensive  sewer  systems,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  there  is  a  large  demand  for  sanitary  water  closets. 
House  connections  with  the  new  sewer  systems  are  compul¬ 
sory,  and  the  city  council  through  the  health  board  will  pos¬ 
sibly  buy  the  water  closets.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  pottery 
which  can  make  these  pieces,  all  will  have  to  be  imported. — 
Keramische  Rundschau  No.  27,  1914. 


during  the  summer  season,  when  the  porch  may  be  occupied. 
The  porch,  which  is  completely  covered  and  partially  walled, 
is  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  practically  exclude  the 
gaze  of  the  passing  pedestrian  upon  the  occupants  of  the 
porch. 

Entrance  can  be  had  from  the  porch  directly  into  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  as  well  as  into  the  hall.  French  windows  separate 
the  porch  from  the  living  room.  From  the  hallway  entrance  is 
had  to  the  living  room  and  kitchen  as  well  as  to  the  other 
floors.  A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  this  design  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  entrances  to  the  one  stairway  leading 
to  the  second  floor.  This  advantage  permits  the  housewife  or 
person  working  in  the  kitchen  to  slip  upstairs  unnoticed  by 
persons  in  the  living  room.  The  kitchen  is  reached  from  the 
hallway  and  is  separated  from  the  dining  room  by  a  swinging 
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loor.  A  fair-sized  pantry  and  the  rear  entrance  occupy  one 
dde  of  the  kitchen.  On  the  other  is  the  sink  and  the  entrance 
.0  the  hallway.  The  windows  in  the  kitchen  are  placed  close 
ogether  so  as  to  permit  the  greatest  amount  of  light  to  enter 
hat  part  of  the  kitchen  which  is  most  used. 

The  living  and  dining  rooms  are  separated  by  an  open 
loorway,  bookcases  on  either  side  forming  part  of  the  only 
carrier  between  the  two  rooms.  The  living  room,  which  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large,  being  14  by  19  feet,  has  a  good-sized  fireplace 
md  is  well  lighted  from  the  French  doors  in  the  front  as  well 
is  a  triple  set  of  windows  in  the  side  wall. 

The  second  floor  contains  four  bedrooms,  a  bathroom  and  a 
inen  closet;  three  of  these  bedrooms  are  of  the  average  size, 
.vhile  the  fourth  and  front  bedroom  is  exceptionally  large. 
One  especially  good  feature  of  the  second  floor  is  the  fact  that 
each  bedroom  has  its  private  clothes  closet.  Finding  a  small 
Available  spot  the  architect  has  designed  a  room  to  be  re- 
I  served  for  brooms,  dust  cloths,  etc.,  thereby  enabling  these  to 


— Courtesy  of  Rock  Products. 


NEW  YORK’S  PRODUCT. 

HOW  MANY  brick  were  made  in  the  Hudson  river  dis¬ 
trict  this  year?  was  asked  one  of  the  prominent  brick 
men  a  short  time  ago. 

“No  one  can  say  definitely  now,  but  probably  not  far  from 
one  billion,”  was  the  reply.  And  the  same  question  was  an¬ 
swered  almost  the  same  by  others.  Some  appear  disposed  to 
think  the  number  will  fall  below.  Others  think  it  will  go  over. 
Perhaps  the  average,  substantially  one  billion,  is  approximate¬ 
ly  correct. 

Some  of  the  more  pessimistically  included  brick  men  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  billion  is  a  bit  heavy  for  the  condition 
of  the  consumption  market,  and  they  point  to  the  low  price, 
as  compared  with  previous  years  in  confirmation  of  their  con¬ 
tention.  Then  they  go  further  and  drag  the  war  and  its  dis¬ 
turbances  into  the  question  and  assert  that  the  market  is  over¬ 
stocked. 

If  those  who  seem  to  be  so  appalled  by  a  war  three  thou- 


An  Attractive  Seven-Room  Brick  Residence. 


be  kept  on  the  second  floor  and,  except  when  in  use,  always 

Sout  of  sight. 

This  style  of  home  is  especially  adapted  for  suburban  resi¬ 
dence  districts.  When  constructed  of  any  rough  dark  brick 
and  surrounded  by  trees  and  shrubbery,  it  presents  a  most 
handsome  appearance,  and  when  provided  with  a  brick  fence 
in  the  rear,  such  as  is  shown  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  it  de¬ 
notes  a  most  desirable  and  prosperous  owner.— Courtesy  Rock 
Products. 


Brickmaking  in  Denmark — According  to  statistics  just  pub¬ 
lished,  the  total  production  of  brick  in  1905  was  559  million, 
while  in  1906  it  was  652  million  w'hich  was  the  high  mark  for 
the  brickmaking  industrie.  It  declined  steadily  until  it 
reached  the  low  mark  of  471  million  brick  in  1910.  In  1912  it 
has  reached  an  output  of  506  million  brick  and  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  brickyards  for  that  year  amounted  to  370.  At  the  close 
of  the  1912  season  there  were  on  hand  165  million  brick  in 
all  yards— Zentralblatt  fur  Baukeramik  No.  863,  1914. 


sand  miles  away  would  only  quit  kicking  and  do  business,  its 
main  effects,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  would 
soon  pass  away.  What  is  needed  in  a  great  many  industries 
is  a  little  of  the  old  pioneering  spirit  that  pushed  out  into  the 
wilderness  and  made  the  greatest  nation  the  world  ever  saw  in 
less  than  a  century.  Brick  men  need  some  of  it  and  when 
they  get  it  they  will  go  ahead  with  their  work  quite  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

There  are  many  indications  that  building  will  revive  with 
the  coming  of  spring,  and  that  next  year  will  be  much  better 
than  it  has  far  the  past  two.  And  this  product,  even  though 
it  seems  large,  and  may  be  large  for  a  disturbed  business 
situation,  will  be  wanted  and  needed  before  the  season  closes. 
Certain  large  developments  are  projected  which  will  require 
immense  quantities  of  brick,  and  the  “build  wTith  brick  cam¬ 
paign  which  has  attracted  so  much  interest  all  over  the  East 
since  the  Clay-Worker  took  it  up  some  months  ago  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  increase  consumption  sufficiently  to  compen¬ 
sate  in  some  degree  for  the  lack  of  demand  in  other  directions. 

A.  L.  B. 
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FREE  PUBIJCTY  SERVICE  FOR  OUR  READERS. 


A  Department  Inauguarated  in  The  Clay-Worker  to  Assist  the  Busy  Manufacturers  in  Their  Local  Newspaper 
Publicity  Work  and  for  Other  Advertising  Methods.  The  Advertisements  Together  With  Articles  Pub¬ 
lished  in  This  Department  Should  Bring  Splendid  Results  if  Placed  in  the  Proper  Mediums. 


KEEPING  THE  PRODUCT  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC. 


PRACTICALLY  THE  whole  substance  of  advertising  a 
product  consists  in  keeping  the  product  before  the  public 
eye  in  such  manner  as  to  attract  attention  and  arouse 
the  interest  of  prospective  users.  No  one  set  plan  or  method 


can  be  followed  year  in  and  year  out  and  give  the  same  sue] 
cess  that  may  be  had  by  varying  the  process.  It  is  just  like! 
putting  an  advertising  card  in  your  local  paper  and  leaving 
it  there  all  through  the  year  without  changing  copy.  It  has  a| 
certain  effect  that  does  some  good  but  not  the  full  effect  it 
can  be  made  to  have  by  changing  the  copy  and  keeping  it  alivej 


Economy 


GENl/lNE  ECONOMY  in  building  means  slightly 
higher  FIRST  COST,  but  greatly  reduced  UPKEEP. 


Your  BRICK  HOUSE  will  cost  from  6  to  10  per  cent 
more  than  a  FRAME  DESIGN,  but  this  extra  cost 
looks  exceedingly  small  when  balanced  against  FIVE 
YEARS  IN  A  FRAME  HOUSE,  with  PAINTERS’ 
BILLS,  EXTRA  FUEL  BILLS,  ADDED  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  PREMIUMS  AND  EXTERIOR  REPAIR 
BILLS  GALORE! 


Put  the  QUIETUS  on  that  disturbing  “MAINTE¬ 
NANCE  BUGABOO”  in  your  NEW "  HOUSE  and 
build  the  EXTERIOR  WALLS  of  SOLID  BRICK. 


(Firm  Name) 


(City) 


(State) 


LISTEN! 


Would  you 
set  a  hen 
on  an  egg 
'plant  and 
expect  it 
to  prove 
a  paying  in¬ 
vestment? 
Where  is 
the  wisdom 
in  building 
a  frame 
house  when 
it  costs  you  more  in  the 
long  run? 

REMEMBER  A  HOME 

BUILTWITH  BRICK 
costs  only  6  to  10% 
more  in  first  cost.  Then 
there  is  no  cost  for  re¬ 
pairs.  Reduces  your 
fuel  bill.  No  painting. 
Low  insurance.  Warm 
in  winter.  Cool  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Brick  makes  the 
structure  beautiful. 


WILL  LAST  FOR  AGES 


(Firm  Name) 


(City) 


(State) 


Use  These  Advertisements  in  Your  Local  Papers 
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ind  up  to  date  and  making  it  interesting.  Just  as  you  must 
■hange  copy  in  your  local  advertisements  to  make  them  effi- 
•ient  so  must  you  change  your  methods  now  and  then  iu  ex- 
doitation  to  keep  them  from  going  stale. 

•  One  of  the  interesting  departures  that  suggests  itself  and 
generally  proves  quite  effective  when  carried  out  in  the  right 
pirit  is  that  of  making  the  feature  when  you  go  on  a  vacation 
ir  other  trip  and  return,  of  a  story  about  different  kinds  of 
nteresting  brick  and  clay  products  you  have  seen. 

This  is  one  of  the  easiest  kind  of  things  to  handle  if  you  go 
.bout  it  right  and  have  advertised  in  your  local  paper.  The 
ocal  editors  and  reporters  will  be  glad  to  have  an  interview 
vith  you  on  your  return  from  a  trip  and  write  an  interesting 
tory  in  their  own  language  about  what  you  have  seen.  It  is 
our  place  to  have  this  story  or  series  of  stories  in  mind  be¬ 
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fore  you  start  off  on  your  vacation  or  other  trip.  Make  it  your 
business  to  see  and  take  specific  note  of  interesting  things 
along  the  way  in  the  shape  of  clay  products.  This  should 
not  be  difficult,  because  it  comes  just  as  natural  to  a  clay- 
worker  to  take  note  of  clay  products  along  his  way  as  it  does 
to  the  school  master  to  take  note  of  the  school  buildings  or  the 
preacher  to  take  note  of  the  churches.  Of  course,  it  is  your 
particular  product  of  manufacture  you  are  interested  in  your¬ 
self  that  will  receive  first  attention,  but  everything  in  the  line 
of  clay  products  from  street  paving  to  pottery  should  interest 
any  clayworker,  and  any  clayworker  on  a  trip  away  from 
home  to  other  towns  and  cities  can  find  something  of  interest 
of  this  kind  that  will  make  a  good  story  for  his  local  paper 
when  he  goes  back  home. 

The  brick  manufacturer  who  has  a  talent  for  writing  may 


I 

I 
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FIRE! 

FIRE! 

FIRE! 

IT  WIPED  OUT 
HALF  OF 
SALEM,  MASS. 

Do  you  remember  what 
happened  in  Chicago,  Bal¬ 
timore  and  scores  of  other 
cities? 


Build  Fireproof  Houses. 


Per  capita 

Our  Fire  Loss.  .  .$2.30 
Europe’s . 35 

WHY? 

We  Build  With  Wood 
Europe 

Builds  With  BRICK! 

If  Salem  had  been  Built 
With  Brick  her  houses 
would  still  be  standing. 

When  You  Build 
BUILD  WITH  BRICK 


(Firm  Name) 


(City)  (State) 


YOU  WHO  BUILD  should  inquire  CAREFULLY 
into  the  respective  MERITS  of  the  MATERIALS 
you  put  into  your  HOMES. 


ESPECIALLY  is  this  true  in  the  selection  of  the 
MATERIAL  for  the  CHIMNEYS,  WALLS, 
PORCH  COLUMNS,  STEPS,  GARDEN  WALLS, 
ETC.,  where  you  will  discover  there  is  nothing  so 


BEAUTIFUL  and  LASTING  as  BRICK. 


together  With  Publicity  Matter  on  Next  Page. 
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produce  an  interesting  story  of  his  own  that  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  local  papers  when  he  gets  gack,  setting  forth 
interesting  things  that  he  has  seen  in  the  way  of  brick  paving, 
and  brick  and  terra  cotta  architecture  or  clay  products  used 
in  any  form.  Generally,  however,  the  best  idea  for  exploiting 
and  keeping  his  own  business  and  product  before  the  public  is 
to  have  an  interview  with  a  reporter  from  the  local  paper  and 
tell  him  about  the  trip  and  what  has  been  seen  interesting 
in  the  way  of  clay  products,  and  let  him  write  his  own  story 
in  his  own  way.  If  you  can  supplement  his  talk  with  some 
interesting  pictures  that  will  illustrate  the  story,  so  much  the 
better.  This  is  an  idea  that  has  been  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  exploitation  work  done  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  by  Mr. 
Andres,  who  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  merely  a  theory, 
but  a  practical  working  idea.  Whenever  he  would  go  away 
visiting  other  cities  there  was  always  found  something  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  brick  products  line  to  talk  about  on  his  return, 
and  it  always  made  a  splendid  advertising  and  helped  keep 
the  clay  products  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  in  and  around 
Evansville. 

The  idea  has  been  used  enough  that  it  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  classed  as  a  finely  drawn  theory  or  pipe  dream;  it  is  a 
good,  commonsense  working  idea  that  perhaps  every  brick 
manufacturer  should  be  getting  more  out  of  than  he  is.  It  is 
an  idea  that  should  appeal  especially  during  the  midsummer 
season  when  people  are  going  away  on  vacations,  returning 
and  telling  interesting  stories  of  what  they  have  seen  on  the 
trip.  The  brick  manufacturer  cannot  help  but  see  and  take 
notice  of  some  things  in  his  own  line,  and  if  he  will  carry  with 
him  the  idea  of  making  exploitation  material  of  what  he  has 
seen  he  can  gather  up  lots  of  interesting  data  for  a  local  news¬ 
paper  story  when  he  gets  back|  home.  Also  some  good  pictures 
and  information  for  advertising  and  exploiting  all  through  the 
fall  and  winter,  pictures  of  houses,  streets,  figures  on  the  cost 
of  building  that  will  help  him  wage  an  active  campaign  that  is 
specific  and  not  general.  Indeed,  in  the  summer  and  fall  sea¬ 
son  is  the  time  to  collect  pictures  and  data  and  material  for 
stories  and  advertising  that  will  help  keep  the  product  before 
the  public  all  the  year  round. 


THE  FOLLOWING  articles,  as  well  as  the  two  large  ads 
shown  on  preceding  pages,  were  used  to  good  effect  by 
the  Indiana  Clay  Club  in  the  Indianapolis  Star.  They 
should  prove  valuable  to  you  in  your  publicity  campaign. 

ASSERT  BRICK  HOUSES  ARE  AS  ECONOMICAL  AS 

FRAMES. 


Columbus  (O.)  Building  Company  Relates  Experience  Extend¬ 
ing  Over  Several  Years. 


If  there  is  one  question  being  debated  more  than  another 
in  the  building  world  today,  it  is  the  comparative  cost  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  construction  for  the  exterior  walls  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  priced  house.  In  this  connection,  says  the  Brickbuilder, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  experience  of  a  firm  of  house  build¬ 
ers  operating  in  Columbus,  O.  Concerning  the  matter  they 
say: 

“We  have  built  about  600  houses  in  the  city  of  Columbus. 
The  first1  year  we  built  entirely  of  frame,  the  second  year  about 
half  brick  and  half  frame,  and  then  we  figured  out  the  cost  be¬ 
tween  brick  and  frame  houses  and  found  that  the  actual  dif¬ 
ference  did  not  exceed  $400  on  a  $5,000  house,  or  about  8  per 
cent,  more  for  brick. 

“Taking  the  saving  in  insurance,  heating  and  painting  on 
the  brick  house  we  found  that  there  really  is  no  difference  in 
the  cost  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  we  now  build  brick 
houses  altogether. 

“When  we  come  to  sell  the  house,  we  figure  that  we  always 
can  get  $1,000  more  for  the  brick  house  than  for  the  other  de¬ 
signs  on  account  of  the  beauty,  durability  and  economy,  which 
always  seem  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  brick  house  looks 


much  more  substantial  and  we  now  are  using  brick  every  time. 

“The  brick  house  is  cooler  in  summer  and  we  have  tested 
the  heating  in  winter  and  find  it  takes  33  per  cent,  less  fuel.” 


BRICK  WALKS  GIVE  EFFECT  COMPATIBLE  WITH 

NATURE. 


Man,  by  nature,  is  a  builder,  and  sooner  or  later  the  desire 
comes  to  him  to  erect  a  permanent  structure. 

He  immediately  looks  around  for  a  material  with  which  to 
build,  combining  the  qualities  of  permanency,  stability,  reason¬ 
ableness  in  initial  cost  and  maintenance  and  artistic  effects. 

Burned  clay  products  have  long  been  recognized  as  the 
standard  for  building  purposes  because  they  do  possess  the 
above  qualities. 

The  architect,  looking  well  to  the  interests  of  his  client  is 
constantly  demanding  better  construction.  The  manufacturer, 
reading  the  signs  of  the  times,  is  spending  vast  sums  of 
money  and  energy  in  making  his  product  better,  just  a  little 
better  every  day,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  minimum 
cost  of  production.  The  result  is  that,  today,  impervious  and 
vitrified  brick  may  be  had  at  a  price  little  in  excess  of  the 
more  common  varieties,  known  as  fillers  or  backing-up  brick. 

More  and  more  are  the  builders  recognizing  the  merits  of 
this  form  of  building  material,  whether  it  be  for  the  modest 
cottage  or  the  palatial  residence,  the  one-story  business  room 
or  the  pretentious  office  building.  Truly  may  it  be  said,  this 
is  the  age  of  brick. 

BURNED  CLAY  PRODUCTS  STANDARD  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

The  exterior  of  a  home  is  as  important  as  the  interior,  if 
not  more  so.  The  exterior  is  for  the  outside  world  and  it 
speaks  to  all  of  the  master  within.  It  is  an  expression  to  the 
world  of  his  tastes,  of  his  culture  and  of  his  station  in  life. 

Stone  is  lifeless,  cold,  with  a  monotone  of  color,  and  is  sel¬ 
dom  used  today  in  residences.  Stucco,  while  cheap,  has  the 
same  objection;  besides,  it  lacks  durability  and  will  never 
stand  the  test  of  time  as  to  color.  Bricks  may  be  had  that 
combine  durability  with  colors  that  blend  with  the  natural  sur¬ 
roundings. 

No  money  can  purchase,  no  artist  can  paint  such  pictures 
as  nature  supplies,  and  yet  the  artist’s  life  is  spent  in  trying  to 
copy  nature.  In  fact,  the  tendency  of  each  of  us  is  to  sur¬ 
round  ourselves  with  as  much  of  nature’s  beauties  as  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Our  rugs  are  selected  for  their  soft  shades  and  delicate 
tones;  likewise  the  paper  on  the  walls.  Should  we  not  extend 
the  tastes  for  these  effects  to  the  exterior  of  the  home  where 
such  colors  will  blend  with  nature’s  own?  When  we  build, 
then,  let  us  conform  to  nature’s  standard. 

The  appearance  of  brick  walls  is  as  superior  to  others  as 
arts  and  crafts  furniture  is  to  gilt  and  as  burlap  is  to  shiny 
wall  paper.  Every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  has 
remarked  that  brick  in  its  various  shades  is  artistic  and 
logical. 

BRICK  LINEAGE  IS  ANCIENT. 


History  Repeats  Itself  in  Modern  Brick  Architecture. 


To  every  building  material  there  clings  a  certain  human 
and  historical  interest,  but  few  can  claim  a  lineage  more  an-! 
cient  and  picturesque  than  brick,  says  The  Craftsman.  Ever 
since  primitive  man  first  discovered  the  usefulness  of  these, 
lumps  of  clay,  brick  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  hous¬ 
ing  of  mankind,  not  only  from  a  constructional  standpoint  but, 
as  a  medium  of  varied  architectural  expansion.  The  builders 
of  the  walls  of  Babylon  knew  its  possibilities  of  strength  and 
decoration;  it  was  used  for  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and  Pliny, 
mentions  three  kinds  of  brick  employed  by  the  Greeks.  Now¬ 
adays  brickmakers,  architects  and  home  builders  are  finding 
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that  after  all  the  kind  of  brick  which  achieved  the  greatest 
architectural  charm  is  much  the  same  as  was  produced  in  the 
old  world  1,800  years  or  more  ago.  And  so  they  are  return¬ 
ing  to  the  old-time  traditions  and  ideals,  are  studying  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  materials  of  ancient  Rome  and  Babylon,  and  trying  to 
evolve,  with  the  aid  of  modern  machinery,  what  they  consider 
the  most  satisfactory  form  of  brick — full  of  interest  in  texture 
and  color.  The  decorative  effect  is  emphasized,  as  it  was  in 
the  old  days,  by  the  use  of  wide  mortar  joints,  and  the  result 
is  a  surface  of  great  richness,  warmth  and  variety.  The  color, 
it  may  be  noted,  is  due  to  the  skillful  selection  and  blending 
of  natural  clays  and  the  expert  application  of  intense  fire, 
while  the  rough  texture  is  obtained  when  the  brick  is  cut  into 
units. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


CCORDING  TO  THE  United  States  geo¬ 
logical  survey,  Pennsylvania  ranks  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  production  of  clay  products. 
The  value  of  the  clay  products  for  the  past 
year  was  the  greatest  ever  recorded  in 
the  United  States.  Pennsylvania,  with  an  output  valued  at 
$24,231,482,  produced  13.37  per  cent,  of  the  output.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ranks  first  in  the  production  of  brick  and  the  tile  prod¬ 
ucts  and  fifth  in  pottery  products.  In  the  production  of  com¬ 
mon  brick  Pennsylvania  ranks  third.  In  vitrified  brick  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ranks  second  in  quantity,  but  third  in  value.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  second  only  to  Ohio  in  the  manufacture  of  sewer 
pipe,  and  Pennsylvania  ranks  second  in  the  production  of  red 
earthenware,  the  commonest  of  potter  products.  Massachus- 
setts  yielded  second  place  to  Pennsylvania  during  1913.  The 
total  value  of  Pennsylvania’s  pottery  products  in  1913  was 
$2,046,099. 

An  order  for  15,000  brick  was  placed  with  the  Sharon  Clay 
Products  Company  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  recently,  the  brick  to  be 
used  in  the  paving  of  the  portion  of  Logan  avenue  at  the  in¬ 
tersection  with  Irvine  and  Davis  streets. 

The  Mayer  China  Company,  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  is  run¬ 
ning  to  its  capacity.  This  company  uses  a  clay  which  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Germany,  but  was  fortunate  in  receiving  four 
car  loads  of  this  clay  just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war.  The  concern  is  installing  a  sprinkler  system  and 
making  other  improvements  at  its  plant. 

The  Van  Ormer  Brick  Company’s  plant,  in  Pitcairn,  Pa., 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  loss  of  $25,000. 
The  destruction  of  the  company’s  building  will  throw  a  large 
number  of  men  out  of  work.  The  fire  is  alleged  to  be  of  in¬ 
cendiary  origin. 

Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
has  declared  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  YV2  per  cent,  on 
its  preferred  stock,  payable  October  20  to  holders  of  record 
October  10. 

The  work  being  done  by  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Station  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  wras  explained  recently  by 
P.  H.  Bates,  chief  of  the  bureau,  at  a  banquet  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Foundrymen’s  Association  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel. 

“We  are  at  present,”  said  Mr.  Bates,  “testing  American 
clays  with  the  object  of  producing  porcelain  the  equal  of  that 
made  from  European  clays.  The  clays  are  those  produced  in 
the  south,  and  we  have  found  by  purifying  them  and  adding 
certain  portions  of  American  flint,  we  are  able  to  turn  out  por¬ 
celain  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world.  We  also  are  making  tests 
of  clays  for  glass  pots,  and  have  been  able  to  so  refine  Amer¬ 
ican  clays  that  they  are  the  equal  of  those  produced  in  Europe 
for  manufacturing  glass  pots.” 

The  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Eastvale,  Pa.,  formerly  the 
Douglas-Whisler  Company,  is  reported  to  be  running  at  its  full¬ 
est  capacity.  This  company  has  sold  out  of  stock  and  has 
'orders  to  keep  it  busy  the  balance  of  the  winter.  The  city  of 
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Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  purchased  25,000  paving  blocks  from  this 
plant  with  which  to  pave  a  part  of  Seventh  avenue. 

Architects  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  participated 
in  the  competitive  contest  for  $1,000  in  prize  money  offered 
through  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Company  of  Pittsburg  for 
the  best  design  submitted  for  a  seven-room  suburban  home 
with  bath  and  garage  built  of  fireproof  or  hollow  tile.  The 
winners  were  as  follows.  William  Q.  Rantoul,  Boston,  first 
prize,  $500;  Jerauld  Dahler,  New  York,  second  prize,  $250; 
J.  Ivan  Dise,  New  York,  third  prize,  $150,  and  Richard  M. 
Powers,  Belmont,  Mass.,  fourth  prize,  $100. 

To  further  the  instructions  in  clay  modeling  in  schools  the 
board  of  public  education  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  purchased  two 
pottery  kilns  for  the  Fifth  avenue  and  Allegheny  high  schools. 
Superintendent  William  M.  Davidson  is  an  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cate  of  clay  modeling  as  a  school  work. 

The  eventful  life  of  Colonel  John  Nessly  Taylor,  72  years 
old,  a  Civil  war  veteran,  member  of  the  late  President  William 
McKinley’s  staff  when  Mr.  McKinley  was  governor  of  Ohio, 
and  one  of  the  pioneer  and  most  successful  pottery  manufac¬ 
turers  in  Ohio,  came  to  a  close  recently  at  his  residence  in 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

The  D.  E.  McNichol  Pottery  Company,  of  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.,  is  rushing  work  on  its  large  new  plant  east  of  the  city  to 
be  able  to  pick  up  some  of  the  orders  which  are  now  coming 
into  West  Virginia  as  a  result  of  the  European  war,  which  has 
shut  our  imports  from  Belgium  and  Germany  to  the  advantage 
of  the  companies  in  this  state. 

In  order  to  develop  large  deposits  of  native  ball  clay,  for 
the  use  in  domestic  pottery  manufacture,  the  Southern  Clay 
Company,  in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  just  been  formed  here. 

A.  SMOKER. 


NOTES  FROM  FULTON,  MO. 


BROKEN  bricks  and  other  scraps  of  burnt  fire  clay, 
which  formerly  went  to  waste  at  the  plant  of  the  Fire 
Brick  Company  until  a  market  for  them  was  found, 
are  now  being  sold  to  large  smeltering  concerns,  which  grind 
them  over  and  use  them  in  the  manufacture  of  retorts,  the 
large  receptacles  in  which  the  smeltering  is  done. 

The  Fulton  company  now  receives  $3.50  a  ton  for  this  mate¬ 
rial,  and  every  bit  of  the  waste  stuff  around  the  plant  is 
utilized.  The  fire  clay  in  Fulton  is  among  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  the  smelters  are  anxious  to  get  it.  Most  of  the 
broken  bits  go  to  big  smelters  in  Oklahoma  and  Illinois. 

Superintendent  H.  G.  Kiger  says  the  plant  is  busy  every 
day  now  and  that  he  employs  175  hands.  From  four  to  five 
car  loads  of  finished  products  are  sent  out  daily  and  is  being 
used  in  almost  every  section  of  the  United  States.  The  com¬ 
pany  makes  locomotives,  that  have  oil  burners,  especially  in 
the  western  country,  where  other  kind  of  fuel  is  too  high  to 
use.  The  company  also  makes  hand-made  malleable  furnace 
brick  and  special  shapes  for  cement  work. 

An  interesting  member  of  the  working  staff  is  Ned  Vin¬ 
cent,  a  negro,  who  handles  one  of  the  molds  although  totally 
blind.  Vincent  and  Charles  White,  another  blind  negro,  who 
also  worked  one  of  the  molds  until  he  broke  down  two  years 
ago,  owe  their  success  to  L.  U.  Nickell,  a  member  of  the  plant, 
who  took  them  in  and  taught  them  until  they  could  handle 
one  of  the  molds  as  well  as  a  seeing  person. 

White  became  blind  when  another  negro  threw  caustic 
lye  into  his  face.  He  worked  at  the  plant  ten  years  after 
bereft  of  his  sight,  earning  as  much  as  men  that  had  two 
good  eyes.  Vincent  is  working  every  day,  earning  from  $1.50 
to  $1.75  a  day,  just  like  the  other  laborers.  He  enjoys  his 
work  and  does  it  just  as  accurately  as  his  fellow  workers. 
Vincent  lost  one  eye  during  childhood  and  the  other  ey©  was 
destroyed  two  years  ago,  ■when  a  piece  of  sharp  kindling  wood 
pierced  the  member. 
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DRYING  OF  CLAY  WARES. 

By  Ellis  Lovejoy. 


Part  XII.  Periodical  Dryers  (Continued). 


There  are  several  formulas  to  determine  the  temperatures 
available  for  steam  coils,  but  they  are  not  convenient  for  the 
clayworkers’  use. 

The  manufacturers  of  heating  and  ventilating  equipment 
publish  the  data  in  the  most  convenient  form,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  is  taken  from  Bulletin  No.  273,  of  the  American 
Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Table  No.  1. 

To  Determine  Temperature  Rise  for  Any  Steam  Pressure  or 

Initial  Temperature. 

R=  (T— t)  K 

T=temperature  steam. 
t=temperature  incoming  air. 

R=rise. 

K=constant  as  follows. 

K  is  as  follows  for  any  Pressure  and  Initial  Temperature: 


No.  of 


Sections 

300' 

600' 

900' 

1,200' 

1,500' 

Deep. 

Vel. 

Vel. 

Vel. 

Vel. 

Vel. 

1 

3.9 

4.91 

5.57 

6.2 

6.66 

2 

3.19 

2.76 

3.13 

3.48 

3.75 

3 

1.615 

2.04 

2.30 

2.56 

2.75 

4 

1.333 

1.68 

1.91 

2.12 

2.28 

5 

1.21 

1.46 

1.66 

1.85 

1.99 

6 

1.142 

1.32 

1.49 

1.66 

1.785 

7 

1.11 

1.24 

1.385 

1.54 

1.66 

8 

1.088 

1.19 

1.310 

1.44 

1.55 

9 

1.072 

1.152 

1.26 

1.36 

1.46 

10 

1.06 

1.130 

1.220 

1.305 

1.40 

If  “t”  is  above  Zero  add  to  “R” 

for  Final 

Temperature. 

If  “t”  is  below  Zero  deduct  from  “R”  for 

Final  Temperature. 

Table  No.  2. 

Properties  of  Saturated  Steam. 

0. 

14.7 

212. 

180.9 

1146.6 

965.7 

1.3 

16. 

216.3 

185.3 

1147.9 

962.7 

2.3 

17. 

219.4 

188.4 

1148.9 

960.5 

3.3 

18. 

222.4 

191.4 

1149.8 

958.3 

4.3 

19. 

225.2 

194.3 

1150.6 

956.3 

5.3 

20. 

227.9 

197.0 

1151.5 

954.4 

10.3 

25. 

240.0 

209.3 

1151.1 

945.8 

15.3 

30. 

250.2 

219.7 

1158.3 

938.9 

20.3 

35. 

259.2 

228.8 

1161.0 

932.2 

25.3 

40. 

267.1 

236.9 

1163.4 

926.5 

30.3 

45. 

274.3 

244.3 

1165.6 

921.3 

40.3 

55. 

286.9 

267.2 

1169.4 

912.3 

50.3 

65. 

297.8 

268.3 

1172.8 

904.5 

60.3 

75. 

307.4 

278.2 

1175.7 

897.5 

70.3 

85. 

316.0 

287.0 

1178.3 

891.3 

80.3 

95. 

323.9 

295.1 

1180.7 

885.6 

90.3 

105. 

331.1 

302.6 

1182.9 

880.3 

100.3 

115. 

337.8 

309.5 

1185.0 

875.5 

-  125.3 

140. 

352.8 

325.0 

1189.5 

864.6 

150.3 

165. 

365.7 

338.4 

1193.5 

855.1 

200.3 

215. 

387.7 

361.3 

1200.2 

838.9 

To  determine  the  temperature  rise  we  take  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  steam  at  any  pressure,  (table 
2)  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  divide  by  the  proper 
factor  from  table  1,  which  gives  us  the  desired  temperature. 

If  we  have  both  low  and  high  pressure  steam,  we  deter¬ 
mine  the  temperature  for  the  low  pressure,  then  with  this 
temperature  as  the  value  of  “t”  we  determine  the  tempera¬ 
ture  from  the  high  pressure  sections. 

For  example,  if  we  have  six  sections  on  exhaust  steam  at 


5  pounds  back  pressure,  and  two  sections  at  60  pounds  pres¬ 
sure,  with  the  air  at  60  degrees  and  an  initial  velocity  of  900 
feet  per  minute,  the  final  temperature  from  table  2,  227 
degrees. 

227 — 60=112°  F.=gain  in  temperature. 

1.49  (from  table  1). 

112+60=172°=temperature  after  passing  the  six  low  tem¬ 
perature  coils. 

High  pressure  temperature  from  table  2,  307° 

307— 172=43°=additional  gain  in  temperature. 

3.13 

172+43=215°=final  temperature. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  these  tables  give  accurate  results, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  close  for  practical  work,  and  they 
have  the  advantage  of  a  ready  reckoning  which  the  busy  man 
desires.  Greater  accuracy  can  be  obtained  by  calculating  the 
velocity  for  each  section  from  the  formula: 

V  x 


491+ (t— 32)  491+ (T— 32) 

and  find  the  factor  for  the  calculated  velocity  by  interpola¬ 
tion  in  table  1.  For  instance,  if  in  the  above  example  we  de¬ 
termine  the  velocity  after  passing  six  sections  we  get  a  ve¬ 
locity  of  1,094  feet  per  minute  and  the  factor  for  two  sections 
will  be  3.35.  This  factor  gives  us  an  additional  temperature 
of  40  degrees  instead  of  43  degrees  as  previously  determined. 
The  error  is  appreciable  and  would  be  still  more  so  if  we  were 
to  calculate  the  velocities  after  passing  each  section,  but  the 
difference  will  be  well  within  the  margin  of  safety  allowed  by 
engineers  especially  in  problems  of  this  character  for  which 
there  is  not  sufficient  experimental  data  upon  which  to  base 
accurate  estimate. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  amount  of  piping  required 
for  any  given  requirement  will  be  worked  out  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  progressive  dryers  and  need  not  be  taken  up  now, 
except  to  outline  the  data. 

If  the  one  inch  pipes  are  spaced  2%  inches  the  space  be¬ 
tween  will  be  1.435  inches  and  8.37  spaces  one  foot  long  re¬ 
quiring  an  equal  number  of  pipes  will  be  found  in  each  square 
foot  of  free  area.  This  gives  us  8.37-^3=2.79  square  feet 
heating  surface  in  each  row  per  square  foot  of  free  space,  or 
2.79X32=89.28  square  feet  of  radiating  surface  in  an  eight 
section  heater  for  each  square  foot  of  free  space.  If  the  ve¬ 
locity  is  900  feet  per  minute  we  have  this  many  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  heated  to  a  temperature  of  215  degrees  as 
previously  estimated  by  89.28  square  feet  of  radiating  surface, 
or  reduced  to  pounds  there  will  be  .074X900=66.6  pounds  of 
air  per  minute.  The  mean  specific  heat  of  air  for  volume  is 

[.0188+. 0000009  (T+t)]  (T— t) 
and  for  weight  is 

[.234+. 000012  (T+t)]  (T— t). 

From  this  we  find  that  we  get  1640  B.  T.  U.  per  hour  per 
square  foot  of  radiating  surface,,  which  is  a  decided  advance 
over  the  return  in  B.  T.  U.  in  natural  ventilation.  Having  de¬ 
termined  the  B.  T.  U.  per  foot  of  piping  we  only  need  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  dryer  requirements  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
piping  required. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


OR  THE  PAST  FEW  WEEKS,  in  spite  of 
generally  unfavorable  financial  conditions, 
building  in  Chicago  has  been  pretty  much 
on  a  par  with  that  of  last  year,  measured 
by  corresponding  weeks.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ence,  however,  is  that  while  the  number  of 
buildings  being  started  runs  about  the 
same  with  the  weeks  of  October  and  November  of  1913,  the 
sums  invested  are  in  nearly  every  case  far  below  last  year’s 
figures.  This  means  that  the  building  market  is  being  sup¬ 
ported  just  now  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  small  investor 
or  building  speculator  and  the  home  builder.  The  exceedingly 
stiff  rates  on  money  which  have  prevailed,  and  the  high  com¬ 
missions,  which  have  been  added  to  the  top  legal  rate  of  7 
per  cent.,  have  amounted  to  a  usurious  interest  rate  for  a  good 
part  of  the  autumn,  and  have  served  to  keep  the  big  builders 
and  speculators  out  of  the  market.  Occasionally  a  long-term 
loan  has  been  effected  at  a  rate  which  future  business  might 
hope  to  support,  but,  speaking  generally,  most  of  the  building 
has  been  done  by  the  thrifty  fellows  who  had  a  little  ready 
money  or  its  equivalent. 

This  is  the  situation  that  usually  maintains  when  the  stock 
market  goes  to  pot  and  money  tightens  up.  It  comes  pretty 
nearly  being  the  salvation  of  the  brick  and  material  dealers, 
and  is  far  from  being  an  unwholesome  symptom. 

Next  year,  however,  promises  much  better  things.  There 
are  already  enough  large  projects  of  a  public  or  semi-public 
character,  already  planned  and  provided  for,  to  give  Chicago 
the  best  start  it  ever  has  had  for  setting  still  another  building 
record.  There  appears  to  be  no  prospect  for  serious  labor 
trouble,  although  Chicago  is  such  a  storm  center  for  this 
brand  of  industrial  woe  that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  not  to 
hazard  even  a  half-way  optimistic  forecast.  The  worst  of  the 
war  trouble  appears  to  be  over,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  unless  we  are  unfortunate  enough  to  become  em¬ 
broiled  through  our  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  South,  and 
things  have  been  so  very  blue  here  all  this  year  that  no  one 
can  conceive  of  anything  any  worse. 

The  biggest  enterprise  on  the  boards  for  next  year  will  be 
the  new  West  Side  passenger  and  freight  terminals,  which 
will  replace  the  antiquated  Union  Station  and  the  freight  ter¬ 
minals  to  the  south.  This  job  alone  will  run  far  into  the  mil¬ 
lions  and  will  take  more  material  of  various  kinds  than  has 
been  called  for  probably  by  any  other  single  piece  of  construc¬ 
tion  work  in  this  city. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  foundations  for  the  new  munic¬ 
ipal  pier  as  a  part  of  the  development  of  the  city’s  harbor 
plans  has  been  going  on  for  some  months,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  pier  and  the  great  amusement  casino  upon  it  will 
be  another  of  the  features  of  next  year’s  activity. 

In  addition,  after  years  of  talking  and  planning  and  mak¬ 
ing  false  starts,  the  Michigan  avenue  boulevard  link,  con¬ 
necting  the  boulevard  systems  of  the  North  and  South  Sides, 
is  actually  to  be  begun.  ~'A  $3,500,000  bond  issue  for  this 
purpose  was  approved  by  the  voters  of  Chicago  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  on  November  3.  In  addition  to  the  construction  work, 
which  will  be  a  tremendous  task,  and  make  a  market  for 
brick  as  well  as  other  material,  the  building  of  this  link  will 
involve  a  large  amount  of  remodeling  of  buildings,  to  say 
nothing  of  actual  reconstruction. 

The  West  Twelfth  street  widening  program  will  be  carried 
along  to  completion  and  this  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
rebuilding  and  remodeling,  beside  paving  the  way  for  re¬ 
placing  old  structures  in  this  part  of  the  city  with  modern 
ones. 

Another  public  project  which  should  at  least  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  use  of  one  strong  line  of  clay  products  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  outer  belt  park  and  driveway  through  the 
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countryside  of  Cook  county,  outside  of  the  actual  city  limits 
of  Chicago.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Forest  Preserve 
and  State  Highway  Commissioners  to  put  in  roadways  which 
will  be  as  lasting  a  monument  to  their  good  judgment  and 
conscientious  service  of  the  public  as  they  could  wish.  For 
the  automobilist  who  will  use  these  roads  and  the  pedestrians 
who  will  tramp  along  them  in  their  efforts  to  get  close  to 
nature,  no  finer  pavement  could  be  devised.  From  the  view¬ 
point  of  economy,  too,  whatever  addition  there  might  be  in 
initial  cost  would  speedily  be  overcome  by  the  minimum  cost 
of  maintenance. 

The  initial  subway  plan  is  again  being  pushed  by  Chi¬ 
cagoans  with  indications  that  the  politicians  as  well  as  the 
citizens  and  the  traction  companies  may  get  together  and 
that  actual  construction  work  may  be  started  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  There  is  $19,000,000  in  the  city  treasury  now  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose,  and  should  work  be  begun  it  would  add 
materially  to  the  construction  activities  of  the  city  for  1915. 

In  the  meantime,  Chicago  is  far  from  being  a  dead  town, 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  “big  construction.’’  Even 
though  there  are  few  large  jobs  now  being  actively  planned, 
there  are  a  number  of  large  buildings  which  are  still  in 
process  of  construction  or  nearing  completion.  The  addition 
to  the  Borland  block  in  LaSalle,  just  south  of  Monroe  street, 
is  just  ready  for  interior  finishing.  The  Lumberman’s  Ex¬ 
change,  in  LaSalle  street,  just  a  block  north,  is  being  rushed 
for  occupancy  in  the  spring  renting  season,  also.  In  addition, 
there  are  the  new  Kaiserhof  and  the  new  Saratoga  hotels,  and 
big  skyscrapers  on  the  site  of  the  old  Chicago  Opera  House 
block,  at  Clark  and  Washington  streets,  at  Washington  street 
and  Wabash  avenue,  and  elsewhere. 


GOVERNMENT  EXHIBIT  AT  AMERICAN  ROAD  CONGRESS. 


THE  OFFICE  of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  displayed  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  during 
the  fourth  American  Road  Congress,  November  9-13,  a 
complete  set  of  models  illustrating  the  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  standard  types  of  roads.  The  models  were  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  present  the  historical  and  technical  development 
of  road  building.  It  was  the  most  complete  and  interesting  ex¬ 
hibition  ever  made  by  the  government  on  this  subject. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a  set  of  models 
showing  the  evolution  of  stone  road  building  for  a  period  of 
two  thousand  years,  and  included  the  Appian  Way,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  Roman  type  of  construction,  the  early  French 
roads  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I,  the  Telford  and  early 
macadam  roads  built  in  England  during  the  reign  of  George 
IV,  and  macadam  roads  as  they  are  constructed  to-day. 

One  of  the  models  illustrated  the  characteristic  features  of 
road  construction  in  the  Swiss  Alps;  another  represented  the 
best  practice  in  this  country  of  road  location  and  relocation. 
In  the  latter  model  was  shown  an  old  earth  road,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  features,  such  as  steep  grades,  bad  alignment,  danger¬ 
ous  grade  crossing,  unsafe  wooden  bridge,  poor  location,  inad¬ 
equate  drainage,  dilapidated  farm  buildings,  and  the  old  dis¬ 
trict  schoolhouse,  with  unsightly  and  unsanitary  surroundings. 
In  the  same  model  was  shown  the  new  road,  located  on  high 
ground  on  hillside  slopes,  with  easy  grades,  pleasing  and  prac¬ 
tical  alignment,  with  grade  crossing  eliminated,  permanent  cul¬ 
vert  and  bridge,  good  drainage,  a  well-constructed  and  main¬ 
tained  macadam  surface,  sightly  farm  buildings,  and  an  attract¬ 
ive  consolidated  district  schoolhouse,  supplied  with  pure  water 
by  means  of  windmill  and  reservoir. 

The  most  approved  methods  of  subdrainage,  for  roads  which 
pass  over  soft  or  unstable  ground,  were  shown  by  a  model 
which  represented  the  V-drain,  the  Telford  base  and  the  I  rench 
drain.  Models  showing  details  of  construction  and  important 
stages  in  the  building  of  a  reinforced  concrete  culvert  and  a 
concrete  bridge  of  the  incased  steel  I-beam  type  were  also  in¬ 
cluded. 

Three  of  the  models  illustrated  the  construction  of  earth, 
sand-clay  and  gravel  roads.  Miniature  mechanical  models  in 
actual  operation  showed  the  quarrying  and  crushing  of  stone 
and  the  use  of  a  power  roller  working  on  a  macadam  road. 
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AN  APPRECIATED  GIFT  TO  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 


WE  WERE  AGREEABLY  surprised  last  month  in  open¬ 
ing  a  box  sent  us  by  Duane  F.  Albery,  ceramic  engi-. 
neer  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  to  find  therein  three  beauti¬ 
ful  ash  trays  or  rather  combination  ash  trays  and  match  hold¬ 
ers  done  exquisitely  in  pottery.  We  were  pleased  for  several 
reasons;  they  make  very  attractive  and  useful  desk  ornaments 
and  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  the  potter’s  art  in  pub¬ 
licity  work — but  the  main  feature  of  these  welcome  gifts 
which  pleased  us  most  was  the  reproduction  of  our  No.  3 
“Build  with  Brick”  poster,  which  appeared  in  embossed  let¬ 
tering  on  the  front  of  the  match  box  holder.  We  show  this  at¬ 
tractive  gift  on  our  cover  this  month.  Mr.  Albery  makes  terra 
cotta  work  for  sculptors,  examines  and  tests  clays  and  clay 
products  and  manufactures  a  line  of  pottery  advertising  nov¬ 
elties.  The  following  letter  received  under  date  of  October  11 
is  interesting  in  this  connection: 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Yours  of  the  8th  inst.  is  at  hand  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  you  were  pleased  with  the  samples  of  ash  trays  or 
match  holders  which  I  sent  to  you. 

I  worked  for  three  and  a  half  years  as  chemist  for  the 
American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Company,  also  the  home 


THE  BUILD  WITH  BRICK  CAMPAIGN. 


THE  BUILD  WITH  BRICK  campaign  has  increased  in 
vigor  from  month  to  month  since  The  Clay-Worker  fired 
the  first  gun  five  months  ago.  Thousands  of  Build  with 
Brick  posters  and  metal  signs  have  been  scattered  throughout 
cities,  towns  and  along  country  highways;  foreign  countries 
have  taken  up  with  the  idea,  so  that  the  world-wide  aspect  this 
movement  has  taken  on  is  indeed  gratifying  and  augurs  well 
for  a  big  and  permanent  boom  in  the  brick  business  in  the 
very  near  future. 

This  campaign  of  education  is  a  necessary  function  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  trade  and  lay  before  the  prospective  home  builders 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  such  form  that  it  is  absolutely  convinc¬ 
ing.  It  is  indeed  pleasing  to  know  that  the  average  brick- 
maker  in  this  country  appreciates  the  good  of  this  campaign 
and  has  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  lend  his  influence  in 
this  splendid  movement. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  brickmaking  business  of 
this  country  have  the  clayworkers  seized  upon  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  they  have  in  this  instance.  Each  week  brings  new  or¬ 
ders,  and  reports  of  the  most  encouraging  nature  are  being  re¬ 
ceived  from  sections  in  which  wide-awake  brick  manufacturers 


Splendid  Exhibit  of  Clay  Products  at  the  Vancouver  Exposition. 


of  “Teco”  pottery,  after  graduating  from  Prof.  Orton’s  school 
of  ceramics  at  Ohio  State  University.  Last  winter  I  started 
in  business  for  myself  on  a  very  small  scale,  due  to  a  limited 
capital.  My  intentions  were  to  make  advertising  novelties  in 
pottery  and  also  art  pottery,  etc.  I  have  had  quite  a  time  of 
course  getting  my  business  to  be  a  business,  and  there  is 
some  hard  plugging  ahead,  but  I  have  had  fair  success  with 
my  art  pottery.  Have  done  a  little  very  satisfactory  terra 
cotta  work  for  a  couple  of  sculptors  in  Chicago  and  I  feel  that 
the  advertising  novelties  will  prove  to  be  a  big  part,  if  not 
the  biggest  part  of  my  work. 

These  ash  trays  and  match  holders  are  made  as  all  this 
class  of  art  pottery  is,  by  casting  in  plaster  molds.  My  wife 
and  I  alone — and  much  credit  is  due  to  my  wife,  who  aside 
from  the  care  of  a  flat  and  a  very  active  two  and  one-half 
year  old  son,  works  at  my  side  in  the  shop — have  done  abso¬ 
lutely  all  of  the  work  so  far.  We  have  a  fair  supply  of  ma¬ 
terials,  including  a  No.  2  Indiana  fire  clay  which  composes  the 
largest  part  of  our  pottery  body.  The  main  difference  in  our 
methods  of  manufacture  and  most  others  is  that  we  burn  the 
body  and  the  glaze  in  one  burn,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  ter  -a 
cotta,  whereas  most  potery  is  burned  twice. 

Thanking  you  for  your  interest  in  my  work,  I  am, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

DUANE  F.  ALBERY. 


have  used  our  Build  with  Brick  posters  and  metal  signs  with 
excellent  results. 

We  are  glad  to  reproduce  in  this  issue  some  views  taken  by 
a  flying  squadron  of  Ohio  brickmakers,  who  set  aside  a  day 
and  with  eight  automobiles  covered  the  country  around  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  with  Build  with  Brick  posters  and  metal  signs.  The 
following  people  were  in  this  party:  Mr.  Gaddis,  Gaddis-Har- 
rison  Brick  Company;  Mr.  Dingledine,  the  Columbus  Contract¬ 
ors’  Supply  Company;  Mr.  Morrison,  the  Columbus  Contractors’ 
Supply  Company;  Mr.  Harrison,  of  the  Gaddis-Harrison  Brick 
Company;  Mr.  Jester,  Warren  B.  Ferris  Brick  Company;  Mr. 
Price,  the  Claycraft  Mining  and  Brick  Company;  Mr.  Howard, 
the  Claycraft  Mining  and  Brick  Company;  Mr.  Cooper,  of  the 
Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company;  Mr.  R.  L.  Watson, 
brick  dealer;  Mr.  Walters,  Mr.  Finch  and  Mr.  McIntyre,  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  Products  Company,  and  Mr.  West,  of  the  Iron- 
clay  Brick  Company. 

This  was  strictly  a  non-partisan  “Build  with  Brick”  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  no  firm  name  appearing  on  any  of  the  signs. 
They  firmly  and  rightly  believe  that  this  unselfish  method  of 
boosting  will  prove  profitable  to  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

Another  illustration  is  that  of  the  splendid  display  of  clay 
products  by  the  Kilgard  Fire  Clay  Company,  Ltd.,  Kilgard,  B. 
C.,  at  the  Vancouver  Exhibition.  Note  the  manner  in  which 
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they  have  used  our  “Build  with  Brick,  the  Everlasting  Ma¬ 
terial,”  slogan. 

We  have  always  advocated  the  boosting  of  clay  products  in 
displays  of  this  kind  at  expositions,  state  fairs  and  in  each 
and  every  way  possible  where  there  is  a  chance  to  get  the  prod¬ 
uct  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  the  brick  men  througli- 


These  Can  Plainly  Be  Read  from  the  Roadside. 


out  the  country  have  taken  advantage  of  this  method  of  ad¬ 
vertising  more  than  ever  before. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  photographs  of  brick  dis¬ 
plays  boosting  the  Build  with  Brick  idea,  which  we  will  pub¬ 
lish  later.  Suffice  to  say  at  this  time  that  nearly  every  mail 
brings  to  us  some  news  or  comment  on  the  Build  with  Brick 


An  Effective  Place  for  the  Slogan. 


Note  How  Conspicuous  Are  These  Posters. 


This  Poster  Will  Be  Read  by  Thousands  of  People. 
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movement.  Hundreds  of  firms  are  using  the  slogan  on  their 
letterheads,  envelopes,  blotters,  circulars,  in  their  newspaper 
advertisements,  in  their  advertising  novelties  and  in  scores  of 
different  ways. 

The  $10,000  display  of  the  Farr  Brick  Company,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  illustrated  last  month  in  The  Clay-Worker,  shows 
conclusively  how  deep-seated  the  Build  with  Brick  idea  has  be¬ 
come  and  to  what  ends  the  progressive  brickmaker  is  willing 
to  go  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  real  merits  of  burned  clay 
products. 

If  you,  Mister  Clayworker,  will  go  out  of  your  way  to  bring 
into  closer  harmonious  relationship  your  neighboring  compet¬ 
itors,  you  will  find  a  bigger  demand  for  your  product  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  price-cutting  bugaboo  will  be  eliminated. 

Every  brickmaker  of  the  land  owes  it  to  himself,  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  the  future  generations,  to  enter  this  Build  with 
Brick  campaign  and  boost  to  some  extent,  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  our  fellow-men  is  wrappped  up  to  some  degree  in 
this  question  of  the  correct  method  of  building  their  homes 
and  structures  in  order  to  prevent  disease,  and  also  destruction 
from  fire  and  the  elements.  Fling  the  banner  to  the  breeze 
and  let  BUILD  WITH  BRICK  become  a  common  household 
phrase  everywhere. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


IN  the  building  line  among  the  Pacific  Coast  cities,  Seattle 
is  the  only  city  which  shows  a  gain  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1913.  It  shows  about  30  per  cent,  more  building,  while  Port¬ 
land  and  Tacoma  are  doing  about  one-half  of  the  building  of 
last  year  and  Spokane  and  Vancouver  only  about  one-quarter. 
The  year  will  therefore  be  the  best  Seattle  had  since  1910. 

Every  city  of  the  Pacific  Coast  shows  a  decrease  as  com¬ 
pared  with  September  last  year.  This  list  includes  according 
to  the  Pacific  Builder  &  Engineer,  Boise,  Butte,  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena,  Portland,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego, 
Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
shows  the  greatest  percentage  of  decrease,  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.,  being  exact  98  per  cent.,  while  Spokane  shows 
93.2  per  cent,  and  Portland  81.4  per  cent.  The  building  per¬ 
mits  in  Vancouver  dropped  from  $1,340,489  to  $42,858.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  standing  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  as  follows  for  the  first  nine  months: 


1913  1914 

Seattle  . $  7,909,490  $10,525,530 

Portland  .  11,040,950  5,770,185 

Vancouver,  B.  C .  9,774,038  2,804,489 

Tacoma  .  2,158,583  1,110,935 

Spokane .  3,146,633  851,612 


The  main  thoroughfare  in  Seattle,  Second  Avenue,  is  now 
being  repaved  with  Denny-Renton  paving  brick  blocks.  The 
old  paving  has  been  down  some  eighteen  years,  and  were 
originally  furnished  by  the  old  Denny  Clay  Co.  In  order  to 
make  the  street  a  perfectly  good  and  substantial  brick  block 
pavement,  same  is  now  covered  with  three-inch  planking  on 
a  cushion  of  sand.  City  Engineer  Dimock  explains  the  reason 
for  this  precaution  as  follows:  “The  joints  between  these 
brick  blocks  have  been  filled  with  a  grout  made  of  fine  sand 
and  Portland  cement  and  the  full  strength  of  grout  is  acquired 
very  gradually.  This  is  especially  true  in  cool  weather.  The 
quality  of  a  brick  pavement  is  dependent  almost  largely  on 
the  quality  of  the  grouted  joints  as  it  is  on  the  quality  of  the 
brick  itself.  In  order  to  give  the  grout  every  opportunity  to 
harden  and  thus  preserve  the  appearance  of  the  pavement  and 
secure  greater  durability,  we  have  covered  the  pavement  with 
sand  and  placed  planking  thereon.  This  planking  will  prob¬ 
ably  remain  about  thirty  days  after  it  will  be  removed  and 
the  street  cleaned.  The  department  is  using  every  care 


known  in  the  art  of  brick  paving  to  secure  the  best  possible 
final  results  on  Second  avenue. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co.  recently  shipped  100,000 
paving  blocks  to  the  board  of  public  works  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  paving  of  Third  street.  The  whole  street  wrill  require 
one  million  blocks,  and  the  above  shipment  is  part  of  that 
order. 

The  Pacific  Face  Brick  Co.,  of  Willamina,  Oregon,  is  fur¬ 
nishing  for  the  Oregon  Denison  Block  Co.  nearly  100,000  Deni¬ 
son  interlocking  blocks  to  be  used  in  the  new  warehouse  and 
docks  at  Astoria,  Oregon.  This  same  company  is  furnishing 
the  Denison  blocks  for  the  additions  to  the  plant  of  the  Pacific 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  at  Hillsboro,  Oregon. 

The  American  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  American  Falls,  Idaho, 
is  contemplating  the  installation  of  some  additional  machin¬ 
ery.  This  company  was  organized  several  years  ago. 

On  account  of  the  inability  of  the  state  to  furnish  the  con¬ 
tractors  enough  brick  to  rush  the  construction  of  the  new 
state  fair  pavillion  at  Salem,  the  work  was  much  delayed. 
Work  was  already  begun  in  April  and  was  finished  up  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Nine  hundred  thousand  brick  were  required,  and 
they  were  furnished  by  the  state  and  made  by  the  penitenti¬ 
ary  at  Salem.  The  brick  were  sold  to  the  contractors  for 
$8.50  per  1,000. 

Krebs  Bros.,  of  Tillamook,  Ore.,  are  now  running  their  new 
tile  plant  full  time.  They  have  a  large  demand  for  drain  tile, 
and  are  making  an  excellent  product. 

The  Builders  Brick  Co.,  Seattle,  has  secured  the  hollow 
tile  contract  for  the  new  city  and  county  courthouse  to  be 
erected  on  Third  avenue. 

The  Coast  Clay  Co.,  of  South  Bellingham,  Wash.,  have 
burnt  their  first  kiln  of  shale  face  brick  with  good  success. 
They  are  now  building  their  second  kiln. 

The  Chewelah  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Chewelah,  Wash.,  has 
secured  large  orders  for  drain  tile,  to  be  used  in  the  farming 
community  in  their  vicinity.  SIWASH. 


DEVELOPING  OUR  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 


Practically  everything  in  the  way  of  mining  and  mineral 
products,  from  clay  to  gold,  is  on  a  little  bit  of  a  boom  right 
now,  and  more  than  the  usual  interest  centers  not  only  in  de¬ 
veloping  mining  properties,  but  in  getting  information  as  to 
marketing  prospects  for  various  products.  To  help  out  in 
this  our  United  States  Geological  Survey  is  right  on  the  job. 
They  have  issued  Bulletin  599  of  our  mineral  resources, 
which  tells  about  how  to  make  America  industrially  inde¬ 
pendent.  This  bulletin  is  by  G.  O.  Smith,  and  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  it,  it  is  said  that  the  readjustment  of  the  world’s  com¬ 
merce  necessitated  by  the  European  war  have  already  im¬ 
posed  new  conditions  on  the  mineral  industry,  as  well  as  on 
other  industries.  Second  only  in  importance  to  the  food 
supply  is  the  supply  of  mineral  products  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  twentieth-century  civilization.  The 
United  States  has  cause  for  congratulation  in  the  facts  that 
it  is  almost  independent  in  the  possession  of  essential  min¬ 
eral  resources  and  that  the  interference  with  manufacturing 
caused  by  interruption  of  the  importation  of  many  necessary 
raw  materials  may  be  overcome  almost  wholly  by  develop¬ 
ment  of  neglected  resources  in  our  own  country.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  lively  demand  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  possible  sources  of  mineral  products,  both 
crude  and  manufactured.  Bulletin  599  is  issued  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  furnishing  to  the  public  in  convenient  form  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  mineral  resources  available  for  utilization  under 
the  pressure  of  present  conditions,  in  the  hope  of  encourag¬ 
ing  their  development  and  discouraging  the  importation  of 
raw  material  and  products  which  can  be  supplied  at  home. 


Slow  as  business  has  been  lately,  it  has  not  been  in  it  with 
the  lack  of  movement  in  that  Mexican  muddle. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  EXHIBIT  OF  PAVING  BRICK. 

NE  OF  THE  MOST  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  exhibits  at  the  Northwestern 
Road  Congress,  held  in  the  Milwaukee 
Auditorium,  October  28  to  31,  was  the 
one  maintained  by  Ricketson  &  Schwarz, 
well-known  Milwaukee  firm,  handling 
brick  and  a  general  line  of  building  ma¬ 
terials.  The  display,  under  the  direction 
of  George  J.  Schwarz,  who  designed  the  booth,  demonstrated 
road  paving  and  sidewalk  building  in  a  way  both  practical  and 
artistic,  and,  of  course,  presented  strong  arguments  in  favor 
of  paving  with  brick.  The  Ricketson  &  Schwarz  firm  handles 
the  well-known  Purington  and  Metropolitan  lines  of  paving 
brick. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Schwarz  ther  construction  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  built  in  solid  sections  of  road 
on  either  side  of  the  booth.  The  face  of  the  section  showed 
the  detail  of  construction,  each  of  the  six  sections  being  differ¬ 
ent,  but  all  having  the  brick  pavement  for  the  surface. 

Combinations  of  concrete  base  and  cement  filler,  of  con- 


two  things — ultimate  high  cost  or  complete  loss,”  said  Mr.  Me- 
Cleary. 

“I  would  issue  three  warnings  with  respect  to  concrete 
bases:  Don’t  use  concrete  that  is  not  homogenous;  don’t  tol¬ 
erate  the  existence  of  voids;  don’t  be  satisfied  with  a  finished 
surface  that  is  not  uniformly  smooth.  In  addition  to  these 
points,  one  should  observe  all  the  other  cautions  that  apply 
generally  to  concrete  mixing. 

“An  undulating  surface  of  brick  means  a  sounding-board 
effect  when  the  pavement  is  brought  into  use  and  a  possible 
breaking  of  the  bond.  Mere  spreading  of  the  sand  is  never 
sufficient.  It  should  be  rolled  and  reshaped  repeatedly  until 
both  the  surface  and  the  density  are  uniform.” 

Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  meeting  making  Milwau¬ 
kee  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Northwestern  Road 
Congress,  comprising  the  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Iowa,  the  Dakotas  and  Illinois. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows:  Pres¬ 
ident,  J.  W.  Cooley,  Minnesota;  vice-presidents,  John  Hazel¬ 
wood’,  of  Wisconsin,  P.  C.  McArdle,  of  Illinois,  Oscar  Alburtus, 
of  Michigan;  secretary-treasurer,  J.  P.  Keenan,  Milwaukee; 
board  of  directors,  S.  E.  Bradt,  of  Illinois,  Thomas  McDonald, 
of  Iowa,  A.  R.  Hirst,  of  Wisconsin,  J.  C.  VanDoren,  of  Min- 
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Crete  base  and  sand  filler,  of  concrete  base  and  asphalt  filler 
and  of  natural  base  and  cement  filler  were  shown  in  the  inter¬ 
esting  exhibit.  Berea  sandstone  curbing  divided  the  sections 
and  added  an  artistic  finish  to  the  display.  The  entrance  to 
the  booth  was  a  great  gateway,  marked  on  either  side  by  im¬ 
mense  posts  of  colonial  brick,  laid  in  dark  mortar.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  pillars  and  of  the  various  sections  of  paving 
was  identically  the  same  as  though  built  permanently  for 
practical  use.  The  familiar  slogan  of  the  Ricketson  &  Schwarz 
firm,  “Who^ Furnished  the  Brick?”  was  conspicuously  displayed 
in  the  booth. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  state  that  more  than 
500,000  Metropolitan  brick  were  sold  to  Milwaukee  county  by 
Ricketson  &  Schwarz  during  the  present  season  for  use  in 
surfacing  poorly  laid  concrete  roads  in  the  county.  rr 

One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  given  before  the 
Northwestern  Road  Cohgress  was  delivered  by  James  M.  Mc- 
Cleary,  road  engineer  of  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  who  spoke  on 
“Brick  Roads  and  Pavements.” 

“With  regard  to  cost  for  the  more  traveled  roads,  cheap 
first  cost  in  road  building  means  nothing  more  than  one  of 


nesota,  J.  V.  Hart,  of  North  Dakota,  S.  H.  Lea,  of  South  Da¬ 
kota,  N.  H.  Johnson,  of  Michigan. 

The  entire  main  hall  of  the  Auditorium  was  filled  with  ex¬ 
hibits  of  machinery  and  material  relating  to  the  construction 
of  good  roads.  Among  the  exhibitors  were  the  following: 
Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  Milwaukee;  Phillips-Carey  Company, 
Cincinnati,  showing  a  previously  prepared  expansion  joint  for 
brick,  wood  block  and  various  forms  of  paving  and  masonry 
construction. 


A  traveler  in  Indiana  noticed  that  a  farmer  was  having 
trouble  with  his  horse.  It  would  start,  go  slowly  for  a  shoit 
distance,  and  then  stop  again.  Thereupon  the  farmer  would 
have  great  difficult  j*  in  getting  it  started.  Finally  the  traveler 
approached  and  asked,  solicitously: 

“Is  your  horse  sick?” 

“Not  as  I  knows  of.” 

“Is  he  balky?” 

“No.  But  he  is  so  danged  ’fraid  I’ll  say  whoa  and  he  aon’t 
hear  me,  that  he  stops  every  once  in  a  while  to  listen.” 
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raffic  Analysis 


BY  MAURICE  E.  GREENOUGH, 


Instructor  in  Charge  of  Highway  Engineering,  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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for  the  weight  of  different  classes  of  veh’cles,  but  this  was 
done  on  the  best  data  obtainable  from  the  makers  of  the 
vehicles.  To  gain  the  closest  possible  approximation  of  the 
tonnage  and  also  with  the  idea  of  distributing  future  cost 
data  intelligently  as  between  different  kinds  of  traffic,  we 
made  a  more  complete  classification  than  is  usual  in  a  traffic 
census.  The  classification  was  as  follows: 

Motor  Driven— Motorcycles,  small  two-passenger,  two-pas¬ 
senger  roadsters,  four-passenger  touring  cars,  five-passenger 
touring  cars,  seven-passenger  touring  cars,  limousines,  electric 
runabouts,  empty  heavy  trucks,  loaded  heavy  trucks,  light  de¬ 
livery  trucks. 


ON  an  expanse  of  brick  pavement  which  they  have  util¬ 
ized  as  a  sort  of  traffic  laboratory,  students  of  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  found  a  total  passing  ton¬ 
nage  of  48,616.5  tons  during  six  days  commencing  February 
2,  1914.  From  this  they  have  derived  a  standard  traffic  factor 
of  450,000  tons  per  yard  width  per  annum,  or  substantially 
1,240  tons  per  yard  width  per  day  as  representing  the  wear 
to  which  the  pavement  in  question  is  subjected. 

The  point  of  observation  is  on  Euclid  avenue,  Cleveland, 
and  is  known  as  University  Circle.  It  lies  opposite  Case 
School  and  offers  the  most  convenient  opportunity  for  syste¬ 
matic  study  of  the  relation  of  traffic  to  the  life  and  wear  of  a 
pavement.  While  not  in  the  region  of  Cleveland’s  heaviest 
traffic,  University  Circle  is  in  the  center  of  a  large  residential 
district  and  is  traversed  by  a  representative  variety  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  pleasure  vehicles.  Euclid  avenue  is  part  of  an  old 
transcontinental  route  and  considerable  through  traffic  must 
be  added  to  the  purely  local  traffic. 

The  traffic  will  be  recognized  as  high  for  a  street  in  a  resi¬ 
dence  locality.  Interest  will  be  attached  by  traffic  students 
to  the  preponderance  of  power  traffic  over  horse-drawn  traffic. 
These  and  many  other  facts  enlisted  the  eager  interest  of  the 
students.  But  the  traffic  census  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger 
plan  which  we  have  in  mind  to  ascertain  the  real  economic 
relation  of  paving  cost  to  the  general  cost  of  highway  trans¬ 
portation. 

I  confess  that  we  are  not  ready  to  announce  either  results 
or  definite  methods  for  arriving  at  such  a  factor.  It  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  problem  of  mathematics  to  devise  a  formula  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  what  it  costs  in  brick  to  transport  a  ton  of  freight  per 
mile.  But  to  ascertain  two  of  the  facts  on  which  the  formula 
must  be  based  means  the  solving  of  two  perplexing  practical 
problems.  The  traffic  census  represents  our  attack  upon  the 
first  of  these  problems.  The  second  problem  will  be  to  meas¬ 
ure  wear,  either  by  the  ascertained  length  of  life  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  pavement,  or  by  measurement  of  the  effects  of  the 
use  upon  the  surface  itself. 

Some  of  the  data  that  goes  into  our  traffic  study  is  approxi¬ 
mate,  of  course.  It  was  necessary  to  fix  an  arbitrary  mean 


Horse  Drawn — ^One-horse  light,  one-horse  heavy,  two-horses 
light,  two-horses  heavy,  three-horses  light,  three-horses  heavy, 
four-horses  heavy,  unclassified. 

Two  large  sheets  were  used  daily,  one  for  east-bound 
traffic  and  the  other  for  that  west  bound.  These  were  ruled 
horizontally  for  classification  and  vertically  for  each  hour 
between  6  in  the  morning  and  midnight.  Four  men  took  the 
observations,  working  in  pairs  for  six  hours. 

A  total  of  121  hours  of  observation  showed  25,062  vehicles 


Maurice  E.  Greenough. 


of  all  classes  passing  east  and  west.  Of  this  number  20,233, 
or  80.8  per  cent.,  were  motor  driven,  and  4,696,  or  18.7  per 
cent.,  horse  drawn.  The  remainder,  133,  were  unclassified  and 
amounted  to  .5  per  cent.  These  were  principally  horsemen, 
having  little  weight  as  compared  with  the  others. 

The  following  table  shows  the  analysis  of  the  motor  driven 
traffic: 

Per  cent. 

Pleasure  Vehicles — 


Electric 


Roadsters,  two-passei 
Two-passenger  (light 
Four-passenger  tourir 
Business  Vehicles- 
Light  delivery  trucks 


Number. 

of  M.  D 

.  4,309 

21.4 

.  4,206 

20.9 

.  3,406 

16.9 

.  3,271 

16.3 

.  1,276 

6.5 

.  999 

4.9 

957 

4.8 

.  1,406 

5.3 

.  365 

1.9 

.  214 

1.1 

A  similar  analysis  for  horse-drawn  traffic  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results: 

Per  cent. 

Vehicles —  Number,  of  H.  D. 

One-horse  light  .  2,527  54.0 

One-horse  heavy  .  488  10.4 

Two-horses  light .  862  18.3 

Two-liorses  heavy .  784  16.5 

Three-horses  light  .  83  .5 

Three-horses  heavy  .  12  .25 


The  primary  object  of  this  census  was  to  arrive  at  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  tonnage  being  carried  by  the  pavement  on  the 
basis  of  a  yard  width  of  traveled  way.  In  order  to  estimate 
the  weight  of  the  motor-driven  traffic  queries  were  sent  to 


' 

the  various  automobile  manufacturers  and  distributors  in 
Cleveland.  The  weights  of  the  different  machines  of  the  same 
class  were  so  at  variance  that  it  wras  necessary  to  use  the 
mean  of  all  the  weights  found  in  this  way.  The  following 
table  of  estimated  weights  was  decided  upon.  These,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  total  number  of  the  various  classes  of  traffic, 


give  the  tonnage  during  the  time  of  the  census. 


Unit  Weights 

Total 

Motor  Driven. 

in  Tons. 

Tonnage. 

Motorcycles . 

. 125 

23.0 

Small  two-passenger . 

.  1.00 

999.0 

Two-passenger  roadsters  . 

.  1.5 

1,914.0 

Four-passenger  touring . 

.  1.5 

1,435.5 

Five-passenger  touring  . 

.  1.75 

5,960.0 

Seven-passenger  touring . 

.  2.00 

8,618.0 

Limousines  . 

.  2.5 

8,177.5 

Electric  runabouts  . 

.  1.5 

6,309.0 

Empty  heavy  trucks . 

.  5.0 

1,070.0 

Loaded  heavy  trucks . 

. 10.0 

3,650.0 

Light  delivery  trucks . 

. J...  3.0 

3,138.0 

Horse  Drawn — 

One-horse  light  . 

. 1.0 

2,527.0 

One-horse  heavy  . 
Two-horses  light  . 
Two-horses  heavy 
Three-horses  light 
Tliree-horses  heavy 
Unclassified  . 
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1.5 

732.0 

2.0 

1,724.0 

2.75 

2,156.0 

3.0 

69.0 

4.0 

48.0 

.5 

66.5 

Total  .  48,616.5 

These  figures  give  us  an  estimate  of  450,000  tons  per  yard 
width  of  traveled  way  per  annum. 

University  Circle  was  paved  in  1912  with  cement  grouted 
brick  laid  on  an  old  macadam  base  and  a  2-inch  sand  cushion. 
Repairs  amounting  to  about  15  square  yards  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  in  two  places  on  account  of  foundation  failure.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  cases  the  paving  is  in  uniformly 
good  condition,  having  worn  to  a  smooth  surface  without  the 
failure  of  the  grout. 

A  few  points  in  connection  with  the  frequency  of  traffic  are 
worthy  of  attention.  The  fluctuations  in  the  curve  of  Figure 
1  are  a  true  index  to  the  habits  of  the  residents  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  tapped  by  Euclid  avenue.  The  rise  in  the 
curve  marked  “A”  is  caused  mainly  by  inbound  morning 
traffic  and  deliveries.  The  slight  increase  indicated  by  the 
rise  at  “B”  is  caused  by  afternoon  shoppers.  The  high  point 
on  the  curve  represents  the  home-bound  traffic  in  the  early 


evening,  followed  later  by  a  slight  increase  at  “C”  and  “D" 
for  the  theater. 

The  average  number  of  vehicles  per  minute  over  the  whole 
time  of  the  census  was  3.45.  During  the  evening  rush  hours 
the  average  number  of  vehicles  per  minute  increased  to  8.0. 

Reference  to  Figure  2  will  show  the  variations  in  the  total 
daily  traffic.  The  maximum  occurred  on  Thursday,  January 
29,  1914,  when  5,170  vehicles  of  all  kinds  passed  the  point  of 
observation. 


There  is  a  growing  interest  among  home  builders  at  Fre¬ 
mont,  O.,  in  the  actual  difference  in  cost  between  frame  and 
brick  or  concrete  construction.  Fremont  contractors  who 
have  made  parallel  estimates  claim  that  the  actual  first  cost 
between  brick  and  wood  is  much  smaller  than  is  generally 
supposed.  A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  planned  to  build  a 
home  to  cost  approximately  $5,000.  The  architect  was  asked 
to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  three  styles  of  con¬ 
struction.  Bids  were  asked  and  several  contractors  figured 
on  the  job  submitting  estimates  for  frame,  tile  and  concrete 
and  brick  construction.  There  was  practically  no  price  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  brick  and  concrete  construction  while 
the  frame  could  be  built  for  a  little  less  than  eight  per  cent, 
below  the  others.  The  $400  difference  was  considered  slight 
when  compared  to  the  advantages  of  brick  over  frame  con¬ 
struction.  The  increasing  cost  of  lumber  and  the  improved 
methods  of  handling  brick  are  rapidly  cutting  down  the  first- 
cost  difference  between  the  materials. 
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Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  THE  TWIN  CITIES  AND  THE 
NORTHWEST. 


HE  TIGHT  MONEY  MARKET  is  too  much  for 
present  development  of  building  projects  of  any 
size,  although  the  building  permits  are  well 
maintained  on  projects  which  were  arranged 
some  time  ago,  a  portion  of.  which  are  well  un¬ 
der  way  before  the  permit  is  issued.  There  is 
a  fair  amount  of  small  building  under  way,  and  an  occasional 
project  of  size,  but  the  volume  is  naturally  held  down  by  the 
high  money  market  which  has  prevailed  smce  the  war  forced 
rates  up.  The  condition  in  the  Northwest,  and  probably  gen¬ 
erally  through  the  West,  is  one  of  being  in  shape  for  good 
business,  if  only  the  situation  was  not  controlled  by  ultra 
conservatism  dominant  in  the  East.  The  West  would  like  to 
go  ahead  and  do  business  on  its  own  hook,  but  feels  that  it 
cannot  with  the  East  showing  a  semi-paDicky  feeling  as  to 
what  may  happen  when  the  stock  exchanges  open  again. 

Inquiries  among  brick  manufacturers  of  the  Northwest 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  average  quantity  of  brick  on  hand  is 
not  appreciably  greater  than  a  year  ago,  although  some  re¬ 
port  running  somewhat  heavier  and  some  a  little  lighter.  A 
portion  of  this  has  been  regulated  by  shortening  and  lengthen¬ 
ing  the  season,  according  to  the  demand  through  the  summer, 
but  the  showing  on  the  whole  is  not  far  from  normal. 

The  Minneapolis  Builders’  Exchange  has  remodeled  the 
interior  of  its  quarters,  fitting  up  space  for  office  under  a 
desk  room  arrangement,  with  a  co-operative  service  of  tele¬ 
phones  and  attendance.  It  is  understood  that  a  number  of 
specialty  salesmen,  carrying  brick  and  terra  cotta  wares,  will 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

The  Hopeman  Construction  Company,  of  Moorhead,  Minn., 
has  bought  the  business  of  the  Builders’  Material  Company, 
of  Fargo,  N.  D„  just  across  the  river,  and  will  hereafter  do  a 
materials  business  as  well  as  construction.  The  Builders’ 
Material  Company  has  carried  a  representative  line  of  brick 
and  clay  wares. 

K.  F.  Lott,  of  St.  Paul,  representing  the  Northwestern 
Terra  Cotta  Company,  has  a  promising  Minneapolis  branch 
office,  and  is  reported  to  contemplate  removing  his  head¬ 
quarters  to  Minneapolis  after  the  expiration  of  his  lease  in 
St.  Paul.  Mr.  Lott  has  done  an  excellent  business  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  he  handles,  having  sold  the  terra  cotta  for  some 
of  the  largest  buildings  erected  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  Chaska  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  received 
the  contract  to  furnish  common  brick  for  the  new  public 
library  building  in  St.  Paul.  The  building,  with  the  twin 
structure  for  the  J.  J.  Hill  reference  library,  adjoining,  will 
cost  about  $1,000,000. 

J.  Johnson,  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  is  considering  establish¬ 
ing  a  brick  plant  near  that  city. 

The  A.  C.  Ochs  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  of  Springfield, 
Minn.,  is  about  to  install  additional  equipment  of  different 
kinds  for  its  plant,  which  is  already  very  complete. 

Peter  M.  Davidson,  an  old-time  brick  dealer  of  St.  Paul, 
died  November  7,  aged  73  years.  He  has  lived  in  St.  Paul 
for  many  years.  Three  children  survive  him. 

The  J.  H.  Brown  Company,  of  Minneapolis,,  received  the 
general  contract  to  erect  the  new  Fairview  Hospital  for  the 
United  Church.  This  will  be  a  four-story  building,  fireproof, 
90x216  feet,  tile  roof,  brick  walls,  composition  floors. 

The  Standard  Construction  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  re¬ 
ceived  the  general  contract  to  erect  the  high  school  building 
at  Morris,  Minn.,  a  $75,000  job,  which  was  let  a  short  time 
since.  It  will  have  brick  walls,  tile  roof,  etc. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Minneapolis  recently  took 
bids  for  the  erection  of  three  school  buildings,  the  total 
amounting,  on  the  lowest  bid  for  three,  to  $214,000,  that 


bid  being  by  J.  E.  Pilgram.  As  the  board  has  not  now 
available  over  $190,000,  it  was  decided  to  let  the  Lowry  build¬ 
ing  and  take  an  option  running  until  April  1  on  the  bids  for 
the  Barton  and  Fulton  schools.  They  will  be  fire-proof.  The 
former  will  be  sixteen  rooms  and  the  other  two  eight-room 
units  each. 

K.  F.  Lott  received  the  contract  for  the  terra  cotta  to  be 
used  in  the  service  building  being  erected  for  the  Washburn- 
Crosby  Company,  flour  millers,  in  Minneapolis.  The  frame  is 
up  to  the  eighth  story  and  the  walls  are  now  being  set. 

The  city  engineer  of  Minneapolis  is  preparing  elaborate 
plans  for  a  complete  union  depot  for  Minneapolis.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  work  of  the  building  has  been  given  to  Harry  W. 
Jones,  who  is  preparing  sketch  plans  to  show  an  enlargement 
of  the  present  new  Great  Northern  Station,  with  an  elaborate 
tower  for  offices,  that  may  be  twenty  stories  high. 

The  Tri-State  Telephone  Company  is  having  plans  prepared 
for  a  brick  addition  to  its  exchange  building  in  Merriam  Park. 

T.  WIN. 


MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


HERE  IS  A  LITTLE  LESS  activity  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  about  Wisconsin  and  this  is 
naturally  reacting  upon  the  brick  business. 
Manufacturers  and  jobbers  say,  however, 
that  the  total  business  for  the  year  will 
average  up  satisfactorily.  Most  of  the  brick 
plants  about  the  state  are  still  in  operation, 
although  they  are  not  running  at  full  ca¬ 
pacity.  Indications  are  that  the  stocks 
which  will  be  carried  over  will  not  be  especially  large,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  there  was  not  quite  so  much  building  car¬ 
ried  on  this  season.  Brick  men  did  all  they  could  to  further 
the  “Build  with  Brick”  campaign  and  the  results  were  that 
brick  sales  have  been  at  about  a  normal  point.  Added  to 
this,  was  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  have  been  an  increase 
in  brick  paving  about  the  state  and  brick  men  pushed  the  sale 
of  drainage  tile.  The  season  is  far  from  being  over  as  yet 
and  the  brick  men  are  still  looking  for  considerable  business 
to  be  placed.  The  excellent  fall  weather  all  over  Wisconsin 
has  allowed  builders  to  push  considerable  delayed  work  and 
this  is  sure  to  result  in  additional  business. 

Building  operations  in  Milwaukee  during  the  month  of 
October  showed  a  falling  off.  While  there  was  a  slight  gain 
in  the  number  of  permits  issued,  there  was  a  decline  in  the 
amount  of  money  invested,  due  to  the  fact  that  permits  were 
granted  a  year  ago  for  several  large  structures,  including  the 
new  South  Side  department  store  of  the  Edward  Schuster  & 
Company.  During  the  past  month  there  were  282  permits  is¬ 
sued  for  buildings  to  cost  $611,577,  as  compared  with  251  per¬ 
mits  and  an  investment  of  $1,213,695  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  a  year  ago.  During  the  first  week  of  November 
there  was  a  falling  off  of  $130,000  in  the  building  investment. 
During  the  week  there  were  issued  68  permits  for  work  to 
cost  approximately  $142,493,  as  against  70  permits  and  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $275,940  during  the  corresponding  week  in  1913. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  several  large  structures 
which  will  be  erected  in  Milwaukee  next  spring  and,  as  usual, 
brick  will  be  largely  used.  Among  these  larger  buildings  is 
a  six-story  warehouse  to  be  built  by  the  B.  J.  Johnson  Soap 
Company  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  The  structure  will  be  of 
brick  and  reinforced  concrete  construction  and  will  be  stone 
trimmed.  The  Federal  Engineering  Company  is  erecting  an 
$18,000  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Harley-Davidson  Motor 
Company,  which  is  of  brick  and  fireproof  construction.  Plans 
for  the  erection  of  the  St.  Catherine’s  Home  for  Working 
Girls,  at  1131  Sycamore  street,  are  in  the  hands  of  Brust  & 
Phillip,  architects.  This  building  will  cost  $100,000,  money 
for  which  was  raised  by  popular  subscription.  It  will  be 
three  stories  high  and  built  entirely  of  brick.  The  city  of 
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lilwaukee  will  build  a  $30,000  fire  house  at  Thirty-ninth  and 

Iliet  streets,  which  will  be  of  brick  construction. 

Proof  that  the  quality  of  the  brick  and  tile  clay  in  the 
icinity  of  Whitewater,  Wis.,  is  of  the  best  and  that  the 
Vhitewater  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  organized  some  months 
go,  ought  to  turn  out  a  high-grade  line  of  products,  was  given 
ecently,  when  sections  of  drainage  tile  manufactured  and 
aid  at  Whitewater  fifty-five  years  ago  by  M.  Ohnhaus,  Sr., 
vere  dug  up  and  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition,  despite  the 
act  that  they  had  been  in  the  ground  for  more  than  half  a 
entury.  Mr.  Ohnhaus,  who  is  still  alive  and  active,  despite 
lis  ninety-two  years,  remembered  exactly  where  the  tile  had 
>een  laid  and  five  sections  were  unearthed  and  found  to  be 
is  good  as  the  day  they  were  laid,  fifty-five  years  ago.  The 
He  was  still  white,  undamaged  by  frost  or  heaving  ground 
ind  with  absolutely  no  signs  of  deterioration. 

The  Whitewater  Brick  &  Tile  Company  is  progressing 
'avorably  with  the  erection  of  its  new  kilns,  and  will  soon 
wreck  the  old  kilns,  which  are  on  the  site  purchased  by  the 
company.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a  portion  of  the  plant  in  opera- 
don  this  fall.  Sidetracks  to  the  brick  yards  have  been  laid. 

The  action  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  in  setting 
iside  the  “force  clause”  of  the  state  highway  commission 
will  hold  up  $900,000  worth  of  road  work  during  the  coming 
year,  according  to  A.  R.  Hirst,  state  highway  engineer.  The 
‘force  clause”  was  that  section  of  the  law  which  provides  that 
when  freeholders  in  any  section  contribute  any  sum  of  money 
for  the  construction  or  improvement  of  roads  that  the  town, 
county  and  state  must  contribute  six  times  that  amount  for 
the  roads  in  question.  About  $150,000  to  next  year’s  road  im¬ 
provements  had  already  been  contributed  by  freeholders  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  under  his  particular  section  of  the 
law.  The  court  declared  that  the  freeholders  are  not  a  po¬ 
litical  unit  and  therefore  cannot  force  the  levy  of  a  tax,  as 
can  a  duly  elected  body.  A.  BADGER. 


in  the  veneering  of  wood.  In  wood  the  outer  face  must  lx1 
attached  with  glue  or  some  other  cementing  substance,  and 
always  this  joint  is  the  weak  place  in  the  work,  and  may 
come  loose  from  exposure  to  moisture. 

In  veneering  clay,  when  it  can  be  done  before  the  burn¬ 
ing,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  get  a  bonding  of  the  face  and 
body  material  that  will  stand  all  the  tests  of  time  and 
weather.  So,  if  worked  out  right  and  made  easily  practical, 
this  idea  of  veneering  clay  products  should  be  a  great  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  building  brick  business. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  OF  NORTHWESTERN  OHIO 


VENEERING  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


The  idea  of  veneering  brick  and  other  clay  products  is 
not  new,  strictly  speaking,  for  some  forms  of  it  have  been 
practiced  for  a  long  time.  But  there  is  a  new  conception  of 
it,  and  out  of  this  are  coming  new  ideas  about  the  making 
of  face  brick.  The  part  of  a  building  brick  that  shows  in 
a  finished  wall  must,  for  the  sake  of  that  important  factor 
known  as  architectural  beauty,  have  character  in  the  form 
of  color  and  pattern  that  has  no  direct  connection  whatever 
with  the  structural  and  other  qualities  of  the  body  of  the 
brick.  And  it  is  just  the  surface  of  the  face  that  shows, 
so  there  is  no  call  for  great  depth  of  the  material  required 
to  get  the  beauty  of  face  wanted.  In  other  words,  the  face 
is  one  thing,  for  one  purpose,  and  the  body  of  a  building 
brick  is  another  thing.  It  is  the  difference  between  the  re¬ 
quirements  that  makes  the  call  for  veneering  in  some  form. 

Veneering  was  primarily  developed  in  connection  with 
wood  work,  and  it  has  long  since  found  a  prominent  place 
not  only  in  cabinet  work  but  also  in  the  interioi  finish  toi 
homes.  And  now  for  the  outside  of  homes — and,  let  us 
hope,  eventually  for  the  inside — we  are  up  to  the  veneering 
proposition  in  building  brick.  It  should  mean  progressi\  e 
development,  too,  both  in  new  ideas  of  doing  the  work,  and 
in  more  variety  of  face  offerings. 

What  we  know  as  glazing  may  be  called  veneering  of  a 
kind,  but  it  really  serves,  in  a  much  better  manner,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  purpose  for  clay  products  that  paint  and 
varnish  does  tor  wood  work,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
enameling.  Also  the  need  for  these  is  increasing  all  the 
time.  But  there  is  another  idea  coming  to  the  front  in 
strong  shape  now,  that  is  veneering  proper,  and  that  is  the 
welding  onto  a  column  of  brick  clay  a  thin  layer  of  clay 
to  give  whatever  color  tone  is  wanted  in  the  lace  of  the 
brick.  This  is  veneering  which,  if  carried  out  right,  should 
be  far  and  away  ahead  of  the  veneering  done  with  wood. 
It  should  give  a  true  weld  of  the  material,  a  thing  impossible 


RICK  BUSINESS,  LIKE  most  other 
business,  is  suffering  from  the  condi¬ 
tions  confronting  the  country  general¬ 
ly.  Business  in  Toledo  has  held  up 
well,  especially  construction  work, 
but  it  is  now  slowing  down  and 
brick  manufacturers  report  orders  as 
coming  in  extremely  slow  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Much  work  that  was  projected  earlier  in 
the  season  has  failed  to  materialize,  this  being  due,  it  is  stat¬ 
ed,  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  those  willing  to  undertake 
investment  work  in  securing  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  their 
projects.  The  local  brick  concerns  are  all  running  with  the 
exception  of  the  Auburndale  plant  which  is  closed  down.  The 
factories  that  are  running,  however,  have  practically  all  their 
orders  cleaned  up  and  are  now  merely  accumulating  stock. 
When  this  requirement  is  filled  which  it  is  thought  from  pres 
ent  indications,  will  be  about  the  first  of  the  year,  the  con¬ 
cerns  will  probably  close  until  next  season.  It  is  expected 
that  the  accumulation  of  brick  stock  here  at  that  time  will  be 
about  10,000,000  brick.  Toledo  building  has  been  holding  up 
pretty  well  and  the  erection  of  new  school  houses  now  con¬ 
templated  will  make  some  nice  orders  later  on. 

The  paving  brick  trade  has  held  up  well  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  unfinished  work  now  under  way  in  the  state.  New 
contracts  are  not  expected  to  be  very  heavy  owing  to  the  in¬ 
ability  on  the  part  of  municipalities  to  sell  their  bonds,  mak¬ 
ing  it,  of  course,  impossible  to  go  on  with  contemplated  work. 

The  Toledo  Owens  Glass  Sand  Co.  recently  asked  the  state 
utilities  commission  to  refuse  the  Toledo,  Angola  &  Western 
Railway  permission  to  advance  the  rate  for  shipping  sand  from 
Silica  to  Toledo  from  30  to  32  cents  per  ton,  claiming  the  ad¬ 
vanced  rate  would  not  allow  it  to  successfully  compete  with 
sand  manufacturers  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  ie 
railway  has  steadily  increased  the  rate  on  sand  from  Silica  o 
Toledo  from  20  cents  a  ton  in  1910,  to  25  cents  in  1912,  and 
30  cents  in  1913.  The  interstate  commerce  commission  re¬ 
cently  authorized  an  increase  of  five  per  cent,  in  interstate 
traffic,  but  not  in  intrastate  traffic.  The  sand  company  names 
as  co-defendants  the  C.  H.  &  D.,  Hocking  Valley,  T  &  O.  L„ 
Big  Four,  Pennsylvania,  W.  &  L.  E.,  T.  St.  L.  &  Western,  a 
bash,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  and  Toledo  Terminal  railroads,  over  which 

sand  is  re-routed  from  Toledo. 

Johnson  &  Ritz,  Napoleon,  O.,  contractors,  recently  secured 
the  contract  for  the  paving  of  West  Main  street,  Napoleon 
with  vitrified  brick.  Wire  cut  brick  with  a  concrete  base  and 
cement  filler  will  be  used.  The  contract  price  is  $14,740.38. 

The  work  is  now  well  under  way. 

There  was  an  interesting  demonstration  in  tile  drainage 
on  the  farm  of  D.  L.  Morrie,  near  Hamilton,  O.,  recently.  More 
than  a  hundred  farmers  from  various  sections  of  the  country 
were  present  at  the  meeting  which  was  held  in  an  open  field. 
The  work  of  digging  trenches  was  done  by  a  traction  ditching 
machine  An  interesting  address  on  the  subject  of  tile  drain¬ 
age  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Clark  Wheeler,  head  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  department  of  the  O.  S.  U. 

The  National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  has  become  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  institutions  of  Lima,  O.,  where  the  concern  is  located 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tile.  There  are 
hundreds  of  roofs  in  Lima  built  of  this  product.  T.  O.  D. 
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A  NEW  CLAY  AND  ORE  CRUSHER  OF 
REMARKABLE  CAPACITY. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  to  a  machine  for  crushing  shale 
fire  clay,  etc.,  that  is  really  remarkable  because  of  its 
radical  departure  from  the  types  of  crushers  generally 
used  in  reducing  materials  for  clayworking  purposes.  Unlike 
the  others,  this  machine  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  easily 
possible  to  reduce  one-man  pieces  to  any  desired  size  at  the 
expense  of  little  power  and  a  negligible  amount  of  labor. 
Moreover,  its  price  is  such  as  to  bring  it  very  easily  within 
the  range  of  the  vast  majority  of  clayworking  plants. 

Originally  this  machine  was  designed  for  crushing  rock 
phosphate,  more  than  sixty  being  used  in  Florida  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  alone  on  this  class  of  material.  They  are  also  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  crushing  lime  stone  for  blast  furnaces  and  rail- 


The  wonderful  results  coming  about  from  these  machine! 
prompted  the  manifestation  of  an  interest  to  the  extent  o: 
making  an  effort  to  extend  its  use  throughout  the  clayworkin* 
industry  generally  and  since  this  time  they  have  been  placec 
with  such  well  known  firms  as  the  Hocking  Valley  Products 
Co.,  Greendale,  Ohio,  who  originally  installed  one  of  the  crush 
ers  on  trial  and  have  since  put  in  the  second  machine;  West 
Virginia  Paving  &  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.; 
Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill.;  Brighton  Fire  Brick  Co.,  New 
Brighton,  Pa.;  Trimble  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Glouster,  Ohio; 
Walkers  Mills  Stone  &  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Standard 
Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 
Cowen,  Pa. 

Each  machine  installed  is  giving  gratifying  results  and  is 
thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  users.  The  illustration  with 
this  article  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  design  of  the  ma- 


road  ballast  and  quite  a  few  of  them  are  employed  crushing 
hematite  iron  ore,  and  manganese  ore,  which  latter  two  ma¬ 
terials  are  much  harder  and  more  difficult  of  reduction  than 
any  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  products.  The 
crusher  is  built  in  sizes  to  bring  capacities  anywhere  from 
20  tons  to  500  tons  per  hour — a  range  sufficiently  great  to  take 
care  of  any  condition.  The  progressive  firm  mentioned  were 
quick  to  recognize  the  fact  that  here  was  the  machine  which 
the  clayworking  world  had  long  wanted  and  accordingly  set 
about  to  adapt  it  to  the  industry,  especially  for  use  in  reducing 
materials  for  dry  pans. 

The  first  machine,  in  fact  two  of  them,  were  installed  with 
Mr.  D.  N.  Lanyon,  Hillsdale,  Indiana,  and  a  letter  from  that 
gentleman  is  quoted  further  along  in  this  article  in  which  he 
comments  very  favorably  on  the  merits  of  the  machine  as 
mentioned  above.  Another  machine  was  placed  with  the  pav¬ 
ing  brick  plant  of  the  Harris  Brick  Co.,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


chine,  which  will  appeal  to  the  progressive  clayworker.  The 
merits  of  the  machine,  borne  out  by  actual  use,  are  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

Simple  construction. 

All  parts  accessible  for  inspection  or  repairs. 

Ready  adjustment  of  output. 

Wide  range  of  output. 

Low  height  compared  to  other  types  of  crushers. 

Less  first  cost,  capacity  considered. 

Less  cost  to  operate  the  crusher,  requiring  little  or  no  labor 
in  feeding. 

Actual  experience  has  shown  that  the  contents  of  a  four-ton 
truck  of  one-man  stone  will  very  readily  go  through  a  24  inch 
x  54  inch  machine  without  help.  Another  machine  now  in 
operation  for  about  eighteen  months  is  crushing  rock  at  the 
rate  of  four  tons  in  less  than  one  minute. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Lanyon  which  we  give  herewith,  is 
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o  interesting  and  speaks  so  highly  of  the  merits  of  this  ma- 
hine  that  it  is  worth  a  careful  perusal. 

,  Hillsdale,  Ind.,  June  7,  1914. 

(lanufacturers  Equipment  Co., 

Dayton,  Ohio.  . 

Gentlemen — T  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  Bulletin  on  Single 
loll  Crushers.  Last  fall  I  made  a  trip  on  purpose  to  see  this 
articular  make  crusher  after  having  tried  every  other  con- 
eivable  crusher  including  Corrugated  rolls,  etc.,  with  the  re- 
ult  I  purchased  and  installed  one.  I  had  such  great  success 
nd  good  results  that  I  have  just  installed  the  second  one  and 
iter  I  want  to  install  another  one  of  somewhat  lighter  con¬ 
traction  for  smaller  work  that  I  have  to  handle.  They  are  a 
Very  truly  yours,  wonderful  success. 

LANYON  FIRE  CLAY  WORKS, 

D.  N.  Lanyon. 

p  g — i  have  two  18  inch  by  24  inch  crushers,  three  men 
/ith  scoop  shovels  cannot  keep  one  machine  supplied  with 
laterial  fast  enough.  I  am  reducing  vitrified  tile  of  all  sizes 
nd  shapes  and  sizing  it. 

Rock  crushers  are  not  as  generally  employed  as  they 
hould  be,  and  no  doubt,  there  are  valid  reasons  for  this, 
fany  clayworkers  would  eagerly  install  a  crusher  but  have 
een  refrained  from  doing  so  because  both  the  cost  of  the 
rdinary  type  of  jaw  and  gyratory  crashers  is  prohibitive  and 
n  immense  amount  of  labor  is  required  to  operate  them.  This 
3  particularly  true  where  large  capacities  are  desired  and  be- 
ause  of  this  the  economy  which  ought  to  come  about  in  the 
se  of  the  crusher  is  sacrificed.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a 
rusher  of  proper  design  will  very  materially  prolong  the  life 
f  a  dry  pan  and  will  at  the  same  time  reduce  its  cost  of  main- 
enance.  In  view  of  this  it  will  very  readily  be  seen  that  this 
ew  type  of  crusher  possessing  as  it  does  advantageous  feat- 
res  not  characteristic  of  other  types,  will  at  once  appeal  to 
he  clayworker  generally  and  it  stands  them  in  hand  to  go  into 
inis  subject  carefully.  It,  without  doubt,  will  play  an  import- 
nt  part  in  cutting  the  cost  of  the  production  of  clay  products 
nd  this  is  the  goal  for  which  every  progressive  worker  ought 
o  strive. 

For  further  particulars  the  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  are 
equested  to  correspond  with  the  Manufacturers  Equipment 
'o.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  whose  ad  appears  on  page  591  of  this  issue. 


NTERESTING  PHASES  OF  THE  GOOD  ROADS  THEME. 


There  were  a  great  number  of  interesting  and  valuable 
apers  read  and  discussed  at  the  fourth  American  Road  Con- 
ress  in  Atlanta;  too  many,  in  fact,  for  any  one  to  undertake 
he  task  of  covering  them,  even  with  a  digest  of  each,  in  one 
hort  paper. 

There  were  two  features  brought  out,  however,  that  are  of 
articular  interest  to  clayworkers;  one  of  which  has  direct 
earing  on  brick  paved  roadways,  and  the  other  appeals  to  the 
dea  of  educating  or  training  the  young  in  specific  lines.  In  a 
•aper  on  “Road  Economics,”  by  J.  E.  Pennybacker,  chief  of 
oad  economics,  United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads,  one  of 
he  points  discussed  that  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  paving 
•rick  people  was  “that  the  rate  of  payment,  or  the  rate  of  ac- 
umulation  of  the  sinking  fund  on  the  public  debt  contracted 
or  road  improvements,  should  approximately  equal  the  de- 
erioration  of  the  improvement.” 

An  interesting  point  about  this  feature  that  may  be  given 
pecial  attention  by  paving  brick  people  and  made  use  of  in 
he  work  of  promoting  brick  paved  highway  is  in  the  argu- 
nent  that  the  longer  a  roadway  will  last  the  greater  should 
•e  extended  the  time  of  payment  for  the  roadway.  This  means 
irtually  that  the  burden  of  taxation  is  no  greater  for  a  road¬ 
way  that  costs  twice  as  much,  provided  it  will  last  twice  as 
ong,  because  the  time  of  payment  is  distributed  through  a 
•  onger  period.  Therefore,  since  the  properly  constructed  brick 


paved  way  is  the  most  enduring  roadway  of  all  and  will  last 
practically  forever,  it  becomes  the  easiest  and  cheapest  road 
to  pay  for,  because  the  time  of  payment  may  be  so  extended 
that,  as  compared  to  the  cheaper  dirt  road,  which  must  be  paid 
for  in  a  shorter  time,  the  burden  of  taxation  for  road  purposes 
will  be  lighter  on  a  brick  paved  way  than  any  other  form  of 
road  construction. 

The  other  feature  that  is  interesting  because  of  its  appeal 
to  public  spirit  in  the  educational  tendencies  for  the  brick  tra- 
ternity,  was  one  on  the  educational  field  for  highway  depart¬ 
ments,  by  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  state  geologist  and  highway  en¬ 
gineer.  The  name  of  the  paper  tells  what  it  is  a  plea  for,  for 
education,  and  while  the  subject  matter  pertains  largely  to 
educational  work  within  the  highway  department  itself,  it  sug¬ 
gests  possibilities  in  the  way  of  promoting  future  good  roads 
building  of  the  right  kind  by  encouraging  instruction  in  road 
work  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  young  men,  especially  those 
who  are  inclined  toward  engineering.  The  more  the  young¬ 
sters,  during  their  educational  days,  are  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  roadway  building  the  more  naturally  they  will  turn 
toward  this  line  of  work  and  the  more  likely  we  are  to  have 
more  interest  and  a  better  directed  interest  in  road  building 
in  the  future. 

This  educational  feature  will  appeal  to  the  brick  fraternity 
because  it  has  shown  deep  interest  in  trade  schools  and  other 
vocational  undertakings  in  the  educational  line,  and  this  is 
another  good  idea  along  the  same  line  that  may  well  receive 

earnest  attention. 


STARTS  FIRE  IN  HOME  TO  PROVE  FAITH  IN  BURNED 

CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


To  prove  that  he  had  built  a  fireproof  home,  Edward  F. 
Croker,  formerly  chief  of  the  New  York  fire  department,  set 
fire  to  a  bedroom  in  his  home  at  Long  Beach,  Long  Island. 
The  tests  were  witnessed  by  representatives  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Underwriters  and  men  connected  with  the  New 
York  fire  department.  Although  Mr.  Croker  was  sure  that 
his  house  was  fireproof,  contingencies  were  provided  for  by 
the  presence  of  the  Long  Beach  fire  department.  The  house 
is  a  three-story  structure  of  brick,  hollow  tile  and  asbestos 
plaster.  The  doors  and  window  casings  are  of  steel.  After 
the  contents  of  a  bedroom  had  been  saturated  with  gasolene, 
the  fire  was  started  and  the  doors  closed.  No  smoke  reached 
the  other  rooms  of  the  house,  although  the  contents  of  the 
bedroom  were  destroyed.  Although  decorations  on  the  walls 
of  the  room  were  burned,  the  house  was  not  otherwise 
harmed.  Professor  Ira  Woolson,  of  Columbia  University, 
said  it  was  the  most  successful  test  he  ever  had  seen.  Mr. 
Croker  is  now  head  of  the  Croker  Fireproof  Construction 

Company.  _ 

Brick  manufacturing  plants  in  Milwaukee  and  about  the 
state  seem  to  be  meeting  with  a  good  normal  business  for 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  indications  are  that  none  of  the 
concerns  are  inclined  to  pile  up  stocks  too  heavily.  Manufac- 
urers  say  that  the  season  thus  far  has  been  satisfactory  and 
that  the  demand  for  brick  seems  to  have  been  a  little  stronger 
this  year,  due  probably  in  part  to  the  "Build  with  Brick  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  which  has  been  carried  on  by  members  of 
the  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association. 
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AN  ATTRACTIVE  BRICK  STRUCTURE  FOR  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

Panama=Pacific  Clay  Products  Association  Formed  to  Promote  an  Excellent  Plan  ol 

Vital  Interest  to  the  C*ay  Trade. 


AS  ANNOUNCED  IN  THE  October  number  of  The  Clay- 
Worker,  there  is  a  movement  on  foot,  looking  toward 
the  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  brick  as  a  struc¬ 
tural  material  to  the  throngs  that  are  to  visit  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  the  coming 
year.  The  boosters  behind  the  movement  are  the  officials  of 
the  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association,  which  has  as  a  starter  sub¬ 
scribed  $2,000  to  the  fund.  Upon  them  the  heavy  burden  of  pro¬ 
motion  will  fall,  but  they  are  not  afraid  to  assume  responsibility 
when  there  is  a  fair  chance  to  promote  the  brick  industry.  If 
their  efforts  are  seconded  properly  by  the  brickmakers  of  the 
country,  great  good  will  result.  They  are  now  preparing  a 
prospectus  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Association, 
which  will  be  mailed  to  the  clayworkers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  setting  forth  the  plans  and  purposes,  and  inviting  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  clayworkers  generally. 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  a  view  of  the  proposed  building. 


Spencer  &  Powers,  architects  of  no  little  reputation.  The 
specifications  are  now  being  written,  and  will  call  for  brick 
walls.  All  four  sides  of  the  house  will  be  faced  with  moderate 
priced,  rough-faced  brick  of  a  dark  red  color,  with  a  free  varia 
tion  of  color,  and  with  wide  motar  joints,  rough  in  texture, 
which  will  present  a  very  pleasing  wall.  The  interior  parti¬ 
tions  will  be  of  hollow  clay  tile;  the  ceilings  will  be  metal 
lath  of  approved  type;  the  roof  will,  of  course,  be  of  burned 
clay  tile,  of  red  color,  preferably  a  vitrified  Spanish  tile,  un¬ 
glazed. 

The  garage,  as  is  shown  by  the  photograph,  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  house.  This  has  been  done  by  the  architects 
in  order  to  give  a  certain  breadth  to  the  structure,  essential 
to  its  appearance  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  large  state 
buildings  that  will  be  in  that  section.  In  securing  estimates 
on  the  house,  however,  to  apply  to  its  construction  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  separate  estimates  will  be  taken  on  the 


Artists  Drawing  of  Proposed  Brick  House  to  be  Erected  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expositiion. 


together  with  drawings  of  the  floor  plans,  by  which  the  reader 
will  see  that  it  will  be  an  attractive  brick  structure,  one  that 
will  challenge  the  admiration  of  all  visitors,  and  appeal  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  who  may  be  intending  to  build  home  struc¬ 
tures.  That  of  itself  will  be  well  worth  the  investment 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  floor  plans,  the  house  will  have  three 
rooms — living  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen — on  the  first 
floor  and  three  bedrooms,  bathroom  and  a  sleeping  porch  on 
the  second  floor.  The  sleeping  porch  will  be  8x11,  while  the 
porch  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  8x10.  The  latter,  as  well 
as  the  entrance  porch,  will  be  paved  with  burned  clay  tile, 
while  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  house  and  the  “service  court” 
in  the  rear  will  be  paved  with  brick,  as  well  as  a  driveway, 
which  will  extend  from  the  main  road,  past  and  back  of  the 
garage.  The  latter  will  be  laid  under  the  specifications  of  the 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

A  site  has  been  secured  on  the  Exposition  grounds  among 
the  states  buildings,  at  the  intersection  of  two  principal  road¬ 
ways,  on  which  the  house  will  be  erected.  The  plans  are  by 


house  and  the  garage,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  house  alone  may 
be  determined  and  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  same  house 
erected  at  other  points. 

This  house  is  to  serve  as  a  model  to  be  reproduced  in  one 
hundred  or  more  different  cities  in  the  country  within  the  next 
year.  The  idea  is  that  one  hundred  or  more  contractors  shall 
figure  on  it,  with  the  idea  of  erecting  it  in  their  own  city.  All 
of  these  figures  will  be  compared,  and  the  comparison  serve 
as  a  basis  for  numerous  interesting  newspaper  stories,  to  be 
prepared  by  a  trained  publicity  man. 

This  movement  has  in  it  such  an  element  of  common  sense 
and  practicability  that  it  must  appeal  to  every  clayworker  in 
the  land.  Not  only  will  it  be  a  help  to  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turer,  but  will  have  its  influence  on  the  future  of  American 
home  building.  It  is  along  the  line  of  the  work  of  various 
organizations  that  are  advocating  fire-proof  building,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  American  home  builders. 

The  Association  has  set  its  mark  at  $50,000,  and  if  the 
clayworkers  of  the  nation  will  respond  as  generously  and  as 
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.romptly  as  they  should,  they  will  have  little  trouble  in  rais- 
ng  that  amount.  The  project  should  appeal  to  all  manufac- 
urers  of  burned  clay.  The  prospectus  to  be  sent  out  in  the 
ery  near  future  will  contain  an  application  for  membership, 
\hich  should  at  once  be  filled  out  and  mailed  with  a  check 
o  the  Association.  In  the  meantime,  anyone  wanting  more 
pecific  information  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  Panama- 
’acific  Clay  Products  Association,  should  write  to  Herman  L. 
.latz,  president,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago. 
Ivery  dollar  collected  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  objects  of  the 
association.  No  salaries  will  be  paid,  and  the  cost  of  col- 
ecting  subscriptions  will  be  limited  to  printed  matter  and 
>ostage,  and  the  more  prompt  clayworkers  are  in  sending  in 
heir  subscription,  the  less  money  will  have  to  be  devoted  to 
vo  stage. 

J 

EXHIBIT  OF  CLAY  INDUSTRIES  OF  NEW  JERSEY  TO  BE 
HELD  BY  THE  NEWARK  MUSEUM. 


AN  EXHIBITION  of  the  clay  industries  of  New  Jersey  is 
now  being  gathered  by  the  Newark  Museum  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  will  open  for  six  weeks  in  February. 

This  is  the  most  ambitious  work  the  association  has  yet  un- 
lertaken — ambitious  in  extent,  for  it  will  show  in  outline  the 
vhole  range  of  clay  industries,  and  ambitious  also  because  it 
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because  of  New  Jersey’s  prominence  in  these  manufactures 
(she  is  second  in  the  value  of  her  pottery  products  in  the 
union,  their  total  going  up  toward  the  twenty-million  mark  in 
late  years),  and  partly  because  the  clay  and  brick  industries 
are  so  scattered  from  the  north  to  the  extreme  south  end  of 
the  state  that  through  them  a  wide  interest  can  be  attracted  to 
the  Museum’s  educational-commercial  efforts. 

Manufacturer’s  of  brick,  hollow  tile,  drain  pipe,  sanitary 
and  electrical  wares,  as  well  as  the  makers  of  architectural 
terra  cotta,  fine  and  common  china,  tiles  and  decorative  pot¬ 
tery,  have  signified  their  interest  in  the  exhibit  and  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  help  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  co-operation  of  the  women’s  clubs  of  the  state  has  been 
secured  to  assist  in  bringing  together  a  historical  section  of 
the  exhibition,  to  include  pottery  and  porcelain  made  in  New 
Jersey  before  1876.  To  aid  in  collecting  these  historical  pieces 
intelligently,  the  Museum  Association  is  sending  to  all  clubs 
and  many  individuals  throughout  the  state  a  pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  Dr.  E.  A.  Barber’s  discussion  of  the  work  of  New  Jersey 
kilns  up  to  1876  as  it  occurs  in  his  book,  “Pottery  and  Porce¬ 
lain  of  the  United  States,’’  with  illustrations  of  the  marks  of 
potters.  All  the  pieces  collected  in  Newark  will  be  authenti¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  Barber,  who  is  conceded  to  be  the  leading  author¬ 
ity  on  American  pottery. 

This  will  be  the  first  effort  made  within  the  state  to  bring 
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Floor  Plans  of  the  House  the  Panama-Pacific  Clay  Products  Association  Will  Erect  at  Coming  Exposition. 


s,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  first  of  its  kind  undertaken  by 
i  museum. 

“We  are  going  to  take  up  an  industry  and  make  an  art  ex- 
libition  of  it,”  says  one  of  the  Museum  officials.  “A  museum 
•an  so  house,  display  and  explain  an  industry  as  to  lend  to  it 
i  certain  dignity  and  bring  it  all  within  the  field  of  art.  And 
wery  industry  is,  after  all,  an  art  in  practice,  an  art  applied. 

“In  Germany  the  Werkbund,  a  union  of  artists,  artisans  and 
•ellers  of  goods,  has  done  a  similar  thing  in  a  small  way  for 
rears.  It  has  brought  together  the  significant  products  of  an 
ndustry  or  craft,  such  as  wall-paper  making,  textile  weaving 
md  iron-working,  grouped  it  about  a  central  idea,  and  fully 
ind  carefully  labeled  it.  The  resulting  exhibit  is  sent,  in  turn, 
o  many  cities  in  which  the  particular  industry  it  exploits  is 
ully  represented. 

“If  our  New  Jersey  Clay  Industries  Exhibition  is  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  it  now  promises  to  be,  we  believe  that  other  cities 
vill  wish  to  have  the  opportunity  to  borrow  and  display  it  be- 
ore  it  is  distributed.  We  also  believe  that  success  in  this  new 
ine  of  museum  activity  will  make  it  easy  to  treat  other  indus- 
ries — some  local  to  Newark,  some  state-wide — in  a  similar 
nanner.” 

The  clay  industries  were  chosen  for  this  exhibition  partly 


together  a  collection  of  pottery  and  china  of  local  making,  and 
the  Museum  Association  hopes  that  it  may  be  the  beginning  of 
a  keen  and  helpful  local  interest  in  the  work  of  former  potters 
as  well  as  those  of  to-day. 


TAPESTRY  BRICK  WALL  WILL  COST  $50,000. 


Lewis  S.  Sadler,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  owner  of  one  of  the  finest 
homes  in  Pennsylvania,  built  several  years  ago,  will  erect  an 
artistic  tapestry  brick  fence  around  his  home.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  contractor’s  bid  for  the  fence  amounts  to  over 
$50,000. 

Two  employes  of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company  were 
badly  injured  when  a  kiln  which  they  were  repairing  at  the 
Diamond  plant  at  West  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  collapsed. 

Judgment  for  $1,925  was  rendered  against  the  Omaha  Clay 
Works,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  for  the  death  of  an  employe,  who  was 
killed  when  the  arch  of  a  brick  kiln  caved  in  on  him.  The  suit 
was  brought  by  the  man’s  father  and  mother. 

The  Speer  Carbon  Company,  of  St.  Marys,  is  building  a 
large  addition  to  its  plant,  brick  being  the  material  used. 

The  Johnsonburg  Paper  Company  has  completed  a  brick 
addition  to  its  plant. 
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German  Potteries  Used  as  Hospitals — The  potteries  of  Oes- 
lau  and  Einberg  have  been  changed  by  the  owners  into  hos¬ 
pitals  for  the  wounded  soldiers,  and  the  women  of  both  cities 
are  engaged  as  nurses. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  33,  1914. 

Foreign  Clayworking  Journals — With  public  interest  in  the 
war  situation  in  Europe,  the  foreign  editor  wishes  to  state 
that  the  German  and  Scandinavian  papers  are  received  regu¬ 
larly  and  promptly.  No  French  or  Austrian  papers  have  been 
received  since  the  war  was  declared.  The  latest  copy  of  the 
German  Pottery  Zeitung  was  dated  October  10  last. 

Potters  Strike  in  Denmark — On  the  first  of  June  a  general 
strike  among  the  pottery  employes  in  the  various  potteries  of 
Denmark  was  inaugurated,  and  the  strike  was  brought  about 
over  disputes  for  piecework  payments.  The  strike  lasted  two 
months,  and  a  new  contract  between  the  operators  and  the 
employes  was  signed  which  will  be  in  force  until  February  1, 
1916. — Lerindustrien  No.  16,  1914. 

Device  to  Overcome  Lamination — Lamination  in  brick  is 
principally  caused  by  the  auger  in  the  machine  and  the  physi- 
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cal  properties  of  the  clay  itself.  The  lining  on  the  inside  of 
the  auger  barrel  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  flow  of  the  clay 
towards  the  auger,  and  thereby  partly  overcomes  lamination. 
In  some  clays  this  is  sufficient  and  will  produce  good  brick. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  by  the  installation  of  a  cutting 
device  inside  the  barrel  in  front  of  the  auger,  which  will  cut 
the  clay  and  break  up  the  flow  as  produced  by  the  auger.  It 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  a  large  number  of  clays. — 
La  Revue  des  Materiaux  de  Ceramique  No.  Ill,  1914. 

A  Brick  Kiln  of  the  Middle  Ages — In  East  Prussia  near 
Narzym,  there  has  been  discovered  a  brick  kiln,  some  brick 
and  also  some  inscription  tables,  from  which  it  has  been  de¬ 
ducted  that  this  brick  kiln  was  in  use  between  1410  and  1478. 
The  kiln  has  two  firet  boxes  and  holds  about  5,000  brick.  Close 
to  this  kiln  is  found  an  old  church  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
kiln  had  been  burnt  twenty-four  times  in  order  to  give  enough 
brick  for  the  building  of  the  church.  The  .brick  are  of  a  good 
even  color,  and  while  not  very  hard,  they  are  still  well  pre¬ 
served. — Deut.  Topf  &  Z.  Z.  No.  59,  1914. 

Wood  or  Coal  Used  as  Fuel — Coal  is  used  by  most  brick¬ 
yards  for  the  burning  of  their  kilns.  In  a  round  downdraft 
kiln  with  fireboxes  arranged  on  the  step  system,  about  270 
pounds  of  good  coal  will  be  used  for  every  1,000  brick  to  be 
burnt  at  a  temperature  equal  to  cone  07.  When  wood  is  used 
as  fuel,  the  fire  boxes  should  be  larger  than  by  the  use  of  coal, 
consequently  the  kiln  will  be  larger.  Wood  is  also  harder  to 
handle  than  coal.  The  fires  need  more  regulation  with  wood 
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than  with  coal.  One  and  one-third  cubic  yard  of  wood  is  need 
ed  for  every  1,000  brick  to  be  burnt,  and  when  the  local  prices 
for  coal  and  wood  are  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  coal  is 
cheaper  for  burning  than  wood. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  62,  1914. 

Japanese  Porcelain  in  Europe — The  export  of  Japanese  por 
celain  into  America  and  England  has  been  made  for  some 
time,  but  now  such  porcelain  appears  in  many  stores  far  intc 
the  interior  of  Europe,  and  the  prices  are  so  low  that  the 
European  pottery  manufacturers  are  astonished  that  goods 
can  be  made  so  cheap  in  Japan.  Egg  cups  are  sold  as  low  as 
four  shillings  per  gross  F.  O.  B.  London  and  are  imported  in 
great  quantities. — Keramische  Rundschau  No.  32,  1914. 


Ivory  Yellow  Stoneware — It  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  bet 
ter  grade  of  stoneware  by  the  combination  of  several  kinds  of 
stoneware  clay  with  the  addition  of  some  feldspar  and  flint. 
In  order  to  make  a  yellow  ivory  colored  body,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  stoneware  clay  somewhat  high  in  iron,  but  which  will 
not  bluestone  easy.  The  mixture  can  be  made  in  different 
proportions,  but  thirty-three  parts  of  a  plastic  clay  and  twenty- 
five  parts  of  a  more  sandy  clay  in  addition  to  twenty-two  parts 
of  feldspar  and  twenty  parts  of  flint  will  give  good  results. 
If  the  temperature  at  which  the  body  is  burnt  is  either  too 
high  or  not  high  enough,  the  mixture  should  be  changed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  A  good  glaze  for  such  mixture  is  feldspar  fifteen 
parts,  flint  ten  parts,  whiting  three  parts  and  kaolin  four  parts. 
— Keramische  Rundschau  No.  27,  1914. 


Patented  Swedish  Hollow  Brick — A  new  Swedish  hollow 
brick,  known  under  the  name  of  “H-K”  brick,  has  the  advant¬ 
age  that  it  can  be  laid  up  on  both  sides  and  the  center  of  the 
wall  can  be  filled  in  with  concrete.  In  that  way  the  wall  will 


have  the  appearance  of  a  solid  brick  wall,  and  it  will  have 
all  the  advantages  of  solid  construction.  The  brick  are  made 
in  size  of  30  centimeter  by  30  centimeter  (ll%xll%  inch).— 
Tegel  No.  6,  1914. 

Brick  Yard  Used  as  Detention  Camp — The  large  brickyards 
of  Korting  Bros,  in  Brandenburg  are  used  for  housing  the  Rus¬ 
sian  war  prisoners.  There  are  twelve  thousapd  Russian  pris¬ 
oners,  for  which  they  have  provided  work  on  the  sewer  sys¬ 
tems,  and  also  on  many  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Brandenburg. 
— Deut.  Topf  &  Z.  Z.  No.  81,  1914. 

Municipal  Brick  Yards  in  Russia — The  City  Council  of  Pe- 
trograd  has  voted  bonds  and  accepted  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  municipal  brickyard  with  an  annual  capacity  of  ten  million 
brick.  If  this  undertaking  is  a  success,  different  yards  will  be 
located  in  the  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  City  of  Kiew  has 
just  finished  building  a  municipal  brickyard  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  five  million  brick.  The  production  of  paving  brick 
by  state  and  municipal  authorities  has  proven  a  great  success, 
and  the  city  of  Warsaw  has  concluded  to  erect  also  a  munici¬ 
pal  brick  paving  plant. — Zentralblatt  fur  Baukeramik  No.  864, 
1914. 

The  Burning  of  Carbonaceous  Clays — The  handling  of  clay 
which  contains  much  carbon  matter  must  be  done  in  a  very 
careful  way.  These  clays  are  usually  very  plastic,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  stand  rapid  firing.  If  the  burning  is  too  quick,  the 
outside  of  the  brick  will  become  hard,  before  the  inside  has  a 
chance  to  get  properly  heated.  The  consequences  are  that 
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•hen  the  heat  is  further  raised,  vapors  are  raised  on  the  in- 
ide  with  the  results  that  the  brick  will  swell  and  burst.  It 
•ill  also  show  a  black  core  inside  of  the  brick.  In  order  to 
vercome  such  troubles  with  the  clay,  sand  or  burnt  material 
hould  be  mixed  with  the  same  in  order  to  open  up  the  pores 
f  the  clay  body.  The  firing  should  be  done  very  carefully  in 
rder  to  give  the  generated  gas  a  chance  to  get  out  and  tliere- 
y  prevent  the  swelling  of  the  brick.  The  swelling  of  the  brick 
sually  take  place  between  600  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  visible 
«d  heat. — Tonwarenfabrikant  No.  13,  1914. 

New  Use  For  Clay  Floor  Tile.  In  making  cellars  for  stor- 
ge  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  also  for  wine  and  beer  cellars,  it 
as  been  found  that  the  usual  concrete  floor  will  sweat,  and 
idd,  and  therefore  such  floor  is  not  very  much  good  for  such 
urposes.  It  has  been  shown  that  clay  floor  tiles  for  this 
arpose  give  much  better  satisfaction,  and  there  is  now  a  great 
emand  for  these  tiles.  The  size  mostly  used  is  8%x8%x2% 
iches;  they  should  be  burnt  to  a  good  hard  body,  but  not  vitri- 
ed,  and  should  be  straight  so  that  they  will  make  a  good 
oor. — Deut.  Topf  &  Z.  Z.  No.  11,  1914. 

Pottery  Opportunities  in  South  America — The  State  of  Uru- 
uay  offers  a  splendid  field  for  the  importation  of  pottery,  and 
specially  in  the  porcelain  and  faience  line.  It  has  about  one 
lillion  inhabitants,  and  there  not  a  pottery  in  existence  in 
lat  country.  About  half  of  the  present  imports  are  from 


as  for  burning  brick.  A  distance  of  4*4  feet  between  the  feed 
hole  rows  is  all  right;  that  three  rows  of  drain  tile,  set  length¬ 
wise  in  the  kiln,  can  be  put  between  these  feed  holes.  When 
the  kiln  has  a  width  of  13  feet,  three  feed  holes  are  enough 
in  each  row.  The  first  hole  should  be  18  inches  from  the 
outside  wall,  the  second  and  third  each  5  feet  distance,  and 
the  distance  between  this  third  hole  and  the  inside  wall  will 
be  a  gain  of  18  inches.  In  some  cases  where  the  fuel  is 
poor  five  feed  holes  will  be  necessary. 

Tonind.  Z.  No.  38,  1914. 


LIKE  UNTO  THE  COCOON. 


Upon  seeing  a  cocoon  no  one  without  previous  knowledge 
would  suspect  what  a  wealth  of  beautiful  coloring  the  butterfly 
will  bring  forth.  The  long,  low  cocoon-like  collection  of  struc¬ 
tures  shown  in  the  picture  are  part  of  the  plant  where  are 
manufactured  the  famous  Ricketson  “Red  Brick  Brand”  mortar 
colors,  which  for  twenty-five  years  have  been  satisfying  the 
demands  of  the  building  public.  The  plant  lies  in  Milwaukee’s 
busy  Bay  View  factory  section.  Here  the  raw  ores  are  refined 
and  purified  to  the  famous  Ricketson  standard — 99.4  per  cent, 
pure.  Here,  by  the  separation  of  all  unstable  oxides,  are  im¬ 
parted  those  notable  Ricketson  qualities  which  lead  to  that 
popular  descriptive  slogan,  “THEY  NEVER  FADE.”  Here  is 


The  Factory  in  Which  the  Ricketson  “Red  Brick  Brand”  Mortar  Colors  Are  Manufactured. 


ranee,  the  balance  is  divided  between  Belgium,  Holland  and 
armany.  Stoneware  is  principally  imported  from  England, 
great  deal  of  the  pottery  is  decorated,  although  the  South 
merican  trade  does  not  want  very  glaring  effects,  and  most 
•ttery  is  therefore  decorated  with  plain  designs.  The  trade 
mostly  obtained  direct  or  through  large  export  houses.  The 
ices  are  quoted  F.  O.  B.  factory  and  the  terms  are  always 
nety  days  as  very  few  houses  pay  cash. — Moniteur  de  la 
jramique  No.  13,  1914. 

Prohibition  In  German  Clayworks.  The  prohibition  move- 
nit  is  taking  more  and  more  ground  in  Germany,  and  the  use 
liquors  in  plants  in  working  hours  is  being  discouraged  to 
great  extent.  In  many  plants  the  owners  furnish  the  work- 
m,  coffee  and  tea  and  also  lemonade,  either  at  cost  or  free  of 
arge.  In  a  large  factory  at  Forst,  there  is  a  complete  coffee 
tchen  with  a  large  coffee  boiling  apparatus,  and  300  half- 
er  steins,  each  with  its  own  number  for  the  workingmen. 
ie  coffee  is  sold  to  them  for  two  Pfenning  (one-half  cent) 
r  stein.  Three  women  are  employed  in  this  kitchen,  and 
ing  every  workingman  his  coffee  and  also  get  the  empty 
fin  back  and  clean  them. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  21,  1914. 

Continuous  Kiln  for  Burning  Drain  Tile — The  feed  hole 
a  continuous  kiln,  which  is  built  specially  for  the  burning  of 
ain  tile  and  hollow  ware,  should  not  be  as  close  together 


ground  in  that  impalpable  fineness  which  makes  Ricketson’s 
colors  mix  so  easily  and  go  so  far. 

But  the  cocoon  is  growing  too  small  for  its  contents.  Even 
now  business  demands  have  led  to  plans  for  enlargement,  and 
it  is  expected  that  several  notable  additions  will  shortly  have 
to  be  made  to  the  plant. 


NOT  TO  BE  CAUGHT. 


A  certain  patrol  wagon  driver  takes  great  pride  in  his 
horses,  and  on  a  number  of  annual  inspections  has  won  the 
prize  for  the  best-looking  team.  As  the  story  goes,  the  in¬ 
spector  of  the  district  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  barns  and 
passing  compliments  on  the  condition  of  the  stables. 

The  particular  man  in  question,  during  the  last  summer, 
was  always  certain  of  compliments,  and  his  stable  left  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  cleanliness.  One  day,  as  the 
inspector  was  taking  a  last  look  at  the  premises,  which 
seemed  spotlessly  neat  and  clean,  he  frowned. 

His  eye  chanced  to  fall  on  a  cobweb  in  a  dim  corner  of 
one  of  the  stalls.  The  horse-lover  saw  the  inspector’s  face 
change,  and  also  the  cause  of  it.  He  spoke  up,  quickly: 

“I  keep  that  there  web,  inspector,”  he  said,  “to  catch  flies. 
The  way  they  torment  that  mare  is  somethin’  terrible.” 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 
TO  BE  HELD  AT  DETROIT,  MICH.,  FEB.  15-20,  1915. 


The  American  Ceramic  Society,  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  the  National  Clay  Machinery 
Association  and  Other  Auxiliary  Organizations  Will 
Hold  Separate  Sessions  During  the  Week. 


AS  PREVIOUSLY  announced,  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  15  to 
20,  1915.  As  in  former  years,  the  National  Paving  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers’  Association  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
as  will  also  the  American  Ceramic  Society  and  the  National 
Association  of  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers.  The  auxiliary 
associations  will  meet  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  will  meet  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Saturday 
being  left  open  for  side  trips  to  the  brick  plants  or  such  other 
points  of  interest  as  may  appeal  to  the  members,  or  as  may 
be  planned  by  the  local  committee  having  the  entertainment 
of  the  visitors  in  charge.  Other  associations  of  clayworkers 
will  be  afforded  every  facility  for  meetings,  if  they  care  to 
join  in  the  great  yearly  reunion  of  the  clay  crafts. 

Opportunity  will  be  afforded  those  who  desire  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  immense  automobile  plants,  which  are  among  the 
greatest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  universe.  Because 


of  this  fact,  Detroit  may  well  be  called  the  “Automobile  City,’ 
though  a  better  known  sobriquet  is  the  “City  Beautiful,”  j 
very  fitting  and  appropriate  nickname,  for  her  charms  an 
many.  No  other  city  in  the  nation  is  more  prosperous  at  this 
time.  Her  brick  manufacturers  are  progressive  and  up-to 
date.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  they  have  recentlj 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit  Brick  Manufac 
turers’  and  Dealers’  Association.  The  aim  and  purpose  o 
this  local  organization  is  to  keep  properly  and  effectively 
before  the  community  the  superior  advantages  of  brick  as  i 
structural  material.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  effectively 
they  have  employed  an  experienced  publicist,  Mr.  Wm.  B 
Wreford,  late  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  who  wil 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the  new  organization 
which  includes  all  of  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  city. 

It  is  due  to  this  up-to-date  spirit  of  progress  that  the  in 
vitation  to  meet  in  Detroit  has  been  extended  and  accepted 
for  it  is  believed  that  the  local  organization  will  be  an  objee 
lesson  in  the  proper  promotion  of  the  brick  industry  that  wil 
prove  of  much  benefit  to  the  brickmakers  throughout  th< 
land  who  may  come  in  touch  with  it,  and  so  be  led  to  emu 
late  Detroit’s  good  example  and  profit  thereby. 

Detroit  is  so  centrally  located  that  it  may  be  reached 
quickly  and  comfortably  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Association,  hence  it  is  anticipated  that  there  wil 
be  a  large  attendance,  all  of  whom  will  find  unexcelled  ac 
commodations  at  the  new  Hotel  Statler,  which  will  be  head 
quarters  during  the  convention.  All  the  usual  deliberative 
sessions  and  entertainments  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Statler 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  equipped  hostelries  ir 
the  country.  It  is  a  beautiful  brick  structure  containing  80( 
guest  rooms,  each  with  private  bath.  Considering  the  service 
the  prevailing  rate  will  be  low.  The  Statler  Hotels  do  noi 
raise  their  rate  during  convention  periods,  but  treat  then 
guests  with  the  same  consideration  at  such  times  as  is  showr 
when  conditions  are  normal.  Those  who  write  in  advance 
for  accommodations,  and  name  the  rate  they  wish  to  pay,  wil 
be  booked  accordingly.  Four  hundred  rooms  will  be  equipped 
with  shower  bath,  toilet  and  running  ice  water.  For  these 
the  rate  will  be  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  person,  according  to  loca 
tion.  The  other  400  rooms  are  equipped  with  both  showei 


Attractive  Display  in  a  Great  Industrial  Parade  at  Detroit  by  the  William  Clippert  Brick  Co. 
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and  tub  bath.  The  rate  for  the  latter  will  be  $2.50  to  $6.00 
per  day.  Those  who  want  parlors  for  entertainment  purposes 
will  be  accommodated  and  afforded  facilities  seldom  found 
anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad. 

A  most  interesting  program  is  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  members  of  the  Association  are  requested  to  advise  the 
secretary  of  any  feature  of  the  business  which  they  would 
like  to  have  discussed.  Those  desiring  information  as  to  req¬ 
uisite  of  membership,  etc.,  are  requested  to  write  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Eben  Rodgers,  President. 
Theodore  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 

CONVENTION  DATES. 


The  New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association  will  hold  its 
second  annual  convention  at  New  Brunswick,  the  last  week 
in  December.  Prof.  C.  W.  Parmelee,  New  Brunswick,  is  sec¬ 
retary  of  this  association,  and  C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  is 
president.  Program  and  full  particulars  will  be  given  in  De¬ 
cember  Clay-Worker. 

The  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association  will  meet  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  in  February,  probably  the  week  of  February 

Ell,  1915.  F.  W.  Butterworth,  of  Danville,  Ill.,  is  president, 
and  A.  E.  Huckins,  Urbana,  Ill.,  secretary. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  American  Face  Brick 
Association  will  be  held  at  French  Lick,  Ind.,  December  8  to 
10.  J.  W.  Moulding,  Chicago,  president;  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell. 
Pittsburgh,  secretary-treasurer.  While  we  have  not  been  ad¬ 
vised  to  that  effect,  we  presume  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Asso- 
;  ciation  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place.  F.  Lawson 
Moores,  Cincinnati,  president;  Robert  L.  Qeuisser,  Cleveland, 
secretary.  No  formal  program  for  either  meeting  has  been 
announced. 

BIRMINGHAM  BRICKMAKER  MOVES  TO  VIRGINIA. 

i 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  money  order  for  $2.00  in  payment  for  re¬ 
newal  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  secured  an  interest  in  a 
builders’  supply  and  contracting  business  located  in  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va„  to  which  point  I  have  moved  my  family  from 
Birmingham.  This  connection  will  open  for  me  a  different 
line  of  pursuit  to  that  engaged  in  brick  plant  management. 

Having  been  a  brickmaker  my  entire  business  career,  I 
naturally  desire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  brickmaking  fra¬ 
ternity  and  abreast  with  the  improvements  in  the  business, 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  renewing  my  subscription  to  the  jour¬ 
nal  which  has  been  so  closely  associated  with  my  business 
endeavors,  and  shall  continue  to  look  forward  to  the  reading 
of  its  subject  matter  with  the  same  keen  interest  as  formerly. 

The  supply  business  with  which  I  shall  become  associated 
will  handle  brick  and  I  will  not  be  altogether  disassociated 
from  the  brick  business,  and  it  will  be  my  pleasure  and  profit 
to  boost  brick  as  the  one  material  for  construction  purposes. 

My  very  best  wishes  go  for  the  success  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  and  of  its  management’s  efforts  to  improve  the  brick- 
maker’s  condition.  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  L.  SIBLEY. 


BEST  WAY  TO  REACH  TELL  CITY. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

I  have  read  with  very  much  interest  the  article  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker,  descriptive  of  the  up-to- 
date  plant  of  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Herrmann,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  U.  S.  Brick  Company,  Tell  City,  Indiana. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  author  of  the  article  had  such 
difficulty  in  reaching  Tell  City  and  was  obliged  to  use  a  ferry, 
y  an  auto  and  other  means  of  conveyance  to  reach  his  destina¬ 
tion  and  that  he  did  not  use  the  all-rail  line  of  the  Southern 
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Railway  direct  from  Louisville  to  Tell  City,  with  one  change 
of  trains  at  Lincoln  City,  and  thus  avoid  having  to  transfer 
himself  and  baggage  several  times  along  the  route. 

I  am  enclosing  you  herewith  a  time  card  showing  the 
trains  we  operate  between  Louisville  and  Tell  City.  We  hope 
when  any  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  publication  may  be 
making  a  visit  to  Mr.  Herrman  and  his  splendidly  equipped 
plant,  they  will  take  advantage  of  our  service  and  make  the 
trip  without  having  to  use  other  means  of  transportation  than 
the  service  of  the  Southern  Railway. 

I  anticipate  being  in  Indianapolis  at  an  early  date  and 
trust  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again 
while  in  your  city.  Yours  truly, 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Western  Agent  Southern  Railway. 


BUSINESS  IMPROVING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  our  trade  has  been  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  and  has  shown  marked  improvement  here  of  late. 
Our  plant  has  run  to  capacity  right  along.  We  have  had  the 
best  face  brick  business  this  fall  that  we  have  had  since  we 
embarked  in  that  line.  People  in  this  section  are  feeling  en¬ 
couraged.  They  were  pretty  badly  jarred  by  the  European 
war  and  their  uneasiness  was  very  much  increased  by  news¬ 
paper  articles  harping  on  low  price  of  cotton,  etc.  I  think 
there  will  be  a  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton  in  the 
near  future  and  that  business  in  general  will  show  a  material 
improvement.  Wishing  The  Clay-Worker  the  success  it  de¬ 
serves,  I  am.  Sincerely, 

Macon,  Ga.  W.  E.  DUNWODY, 

CLAY-WORKER  VALUABLE  TO  THE  FRATERNITY. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

This  is  just  to  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciated  the 
articles  in  the  October  Clay-Worker,  entitled  “Questions  of 
Interest  to  Clayworkers,”  answered  by  J.  J.  Koch,  and  on 
“The  Burning  of  Rough  Texture  Shale  Brick,”  by  Walter  A. 
Hull. 

These  articles  were  full  of  interest  to  us  at  this  time,  and 
I  am  sure  the  same  would  apply  to  many  other  brickmakers 
throughout  the  country. 

It  is  such  service  as  this  that  makes  your  journal  valu¬ 
able  to  the  fraternity. 

With  kind  regards,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

STANDARD  BRICK  CO., 

By  H.  C.  Kleymeyer. 


ADVICE  FOR  GRANDAD. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

My  congratulations  to  the  Junior  Editor.  He  probably 
is  so  high  in  the  air  that  he  cannot  get  back  to  earth  before 
Christmas. 

I  see  plainly  that  Grandad  is  going  to  need  the  Book  of 
Knowledge,  the  advertisements  of  which  now  burden  the 
mail.  It  claims  to  answer  all  those  profound  questions  which 
a  child  in  his  wisdom  and  search  for  knowledge  can  ask: 
“Why  does  a  cat  purr?”,  “Why  does  a  bee  hum?”,  “Why  is 
the  snow  white — the  sky  blue?”,  “Why  don’t  the  snow  on  the 
mountain  top  melt?”,  “What  is  sleep,  and  why?”,  and  “Why 
do  the  stars  wink?”  Get  busy  with  the  midnight  oil  and 
prepare  yourself,  for: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

And  again: 

“Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links, 

Who  can  tell  what  the  baby  thinks?” 

This  is  up  to  you. 

With  regards,  I  remain, 

Columbus,  Ohio.  ELLIS  LOVEJOY. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  prompt  man  usually  has  a  good  standing  in  trade. 

*  *  * 

War  may  make  some  heroes,  but  humanity  pays  a  mighty 
price  for  it. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  that  Build  with  Brick  slogan  is 
that  it  is  good  all  the  time. 

*  *  * 

A  reputation  for  furnishing  good  brick  is  a  whole  lot  better 
than  a  reputation  for  furnishing  it  cheaper. 

*  *  * 

The  price-cutter  might  well  be  classed  as  a  first  cousin  to 
the  man  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

*  *  * 

Both  pleasure  and  good  business  returns  should  come  from 
an  attendance  of  gatherings  in  the  trade — and  don’t  forget  that 
the  biggest  gathering  of  all  is  that  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  De¬ 
troit,  February  15-20. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  lumber  papers  has  been  making  a  big  noise  over 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  Chicago  demonstrated  on  the  annual 
fire  prevention  day  that  a  wooden  building  will  burn  up  quick¬ 
er  than  a  brick  building.  The  more  noise  the  lumber  people 


make  over  things  of  this  kind  the  more  the  public  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  brick  is  the  thing  to  build  homes 
with. 

* *  *  * 

Sell  out  and  clean  up  your  brick  stock  as  closely  as  you  can, 
then  get  ready  and  make  another  supply  for  next  spring. 

*  *  % 

The  main  difference  between  buying  machinery  and  invest¬ 
ing  in  it  is  made  up  of  the  judgment  used  in  selecting  what 
you  buy. 

*  *  * 

The  clayworking  fraternity  can  extend  some  special  thanks 

this  year  that  they  are  employed  in  an  industry  that  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  upon  international  trade. 

*  *  * 

The  brick  people  should  not  only  make  a  good  display  at 
the  Panama  Exposition,  but  along  all  the  roads  leading  to  the 
exposition  there  should  be  a  display  of  those  slogan  signs, 
Build  with  Brick. 

*  *  * 

If  there  are  as  many  delegates  in  attendance  at  French  Lick 
as  there  are  different  trade  names  for  face  brick,  there  will  be 
a  pretty  large  sized  gathering  of  face  brick  folks,  for  there  has 
grown  up  a  long  list  of  face  brick  trade  names. 

*  *  * 

The  face  brick  folks  seem  to  have  a  fondness  for  French 
Lick,  and  they  are  to  have  the  second  annual  convention  there 
December  8-10.  French  Lick  is  a  good  place  to  go  any  time, 
and  those  attending  the  convention  there  will  be  well  fed  and 
cared  for. 

*  *  * 

To  put  it  in  round  figures,  25,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  ex¬ 
ported  in  September  brought  $29,000,000,  which  was  nearly 
three  times  the  returns  on  wheat  from  the  same  month  last 
year.  This  ought  to  help  bring  back  some  of  that  gold  that  has 
gone  abroad,  for  September  was  only  the  beginning. 


GOOD  ROADS  CONGRESS  AT  CHICAGO. 


There  will  be  big  doings  in  the  way  of  a  good 'roads  con¬ 
vention  and  exposition  at  the  International  Amphitheatre, 
South  Halstead  and  Forty-third  streets,  Chicago,  December  14 
to  18,  inclusive,  1914.  The  occasion  will  be  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Road  Builders’  Association,  the  an¬ 
nual  good  roads  show,  and  the  American  good  roads  congress. 
Some  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject  in  the  country  have 
been  engaged  to  make  talks  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be 
the  greatest  good  roads  occasion  that  ever  happened.  The 
program,  as  outlined  so  far,  includes  brick  roads  and  streets 
on  the  program  for  Thursday,  December  17,  and,  of  course, 
there  will  be  brick  paved  ways  in  the  good  roads  show.  The 
home  office  of  the  American  Road  Builders’  Association  is  150 
Nassau  street,  New  York  City,  and  the  secretary  is  E.  L. 
Powers,  editor  of  Good  Roads. 


DETROIT,  FEB.  15-20,  1915. 


Detroit,  which  is  to  be  the  Mecca  for  brick  manufacturers 
as  the  meeting  place  for  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  February  15-20,  1915, 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  its  history.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Detroit  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
whole  Northwest.  Three  different  sovereigns  have  claimed  its 
allegiance,  and  its  government  has  been  transferred  three  times 
since  the  United  States  has  owned  it.  It  was  twice  beseiged  by 
Indians,  once  captured  in  war  and  once  totally  consumed  by 
fire.  The  first  French  governor  of  Detroit  was  Sieur  de  la 
Motte  Cadillac,  and  the  first  governor  of  the  city  after  it  came 
into  the  United  States  was  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair.  The  present 
site  of  the  city  of  Detroit  was  first  visited  by  the  French  in 
1610  and  it  remained  under  French  dominion  until  1762.  The 
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first  legitimate  settlement  was  made  in  1701,  at  which  time  a 
fort  was  erected,  called  Ponchartarin.  In  17G3  the  British  as¬ 
sumed  possession,  erecting  fifteen  years  later  a  fort.  In  1787 
it  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  and  it  was  then  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  British  and  was  retaken  in  1813.  It  was  incor¬ 
porated  as  a  city  in  1824.  The  Detroit  river  is  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  city  site  rises 
from  the  edge  of  the  river,  the  inclination  being  gradual,  at 
the  rate  of  about  fifty-eight  feet  per  mile,  affording  perfect 
drainage.  Detroit  is  one  of  the  best  sewered  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  one  of  fine  streets  and  pavements.  It  is  a 
city  worth  seeing  and  one  well  able  to  take  care  of  and  interest 
the  great  crowd  of  brick  manufacturers  that  will  gather  there 
for  the  annual  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 


THANKSGIVING. 


Ah,  what  a  host  of  things  to  be  thankful  for  this  year! 
What  visions  of  contrasting  comparison  loom  before  us  as  we 
contemplate  this  annual  day  set  apart  for  counting  up  out 
blessings  and  giving  thanks  for  them,  and  think  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  that  gave  rise  to  it  in  this  country!  What  a  difference 
between  this  country  today  and  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in¬ 
stituted  Thanksgiving!  Then  it  was  for  the  scanty  crops  that 
would  carry  them  through  the  winter.  Today  it  is  the  greatest 
crop  on  record  in  the  world’s  history,  a  crop  that  is  to  feed 
this  country  and  help  to  stave  off  the  gaunt  spectre  of  hunger 
in  Europe.  The  biggest  crop  and  the  best  prices,  with  millions 

I  of  dollars  worth  of  it  going  to  Europe  each  month  and  bringing 
back  the  gold  supply  that  was  drawn  on  so  heavily  when  the 
war  started. 

The  only  gloomy  spot  in  the  whole  breadth  and  length  of 
the  land  is  in  the  cotton  section,  where  a  collapsed  market — 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  war — has  prevented  immediate  realiza¬ 
tion  on  this  crop.  All  this,  however,  pales  into  insignificance 
when  we  consider  our  freedom  from  the  plight  of  Europe  with 
its  horrors  of  war.  We  have,  as  a  nation,  peace  and  plenty; 
we  have  the  cotton  with  us  yet  to  be  realized  on  in  time,  and 
the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  realizing  more  from  other  things 
than  it  is  losing  on  cotton.  This  great  country  of  ours  stands 
out  today  more  conspicuously  than  ever  before  as  the  strongest 
and  best  favored  country  of  the  world.  Surely  then  there  was 
never  a  time  when  we  could  approach  the  annual  day  of  thanks¬ 
giving  with  more  real  and  sincere  thankfulness  than  this  year. 
And  certainly  all  petty  grievances  and  personal  disappoint¬ 
ments  may  be  put  aside  for  this  one  day,  that  we  may  show 
a  true  spirit  of  thankfulness  in  keeping  with  the  many  bless¬ 
ings  that  have  been  showered  upon  us  as  a  nation  of  people. 


BRICK  AND  ROOFING  TILE. 


In  the  description  by  Professor  Orton  of  the  Swedish  clay 
products  exposition,  there  was  one  paragraph  which  contained 
a  suggestion  to  the  American  brick  manufacturers  which  may 
well  be  elaborated  upon  considerably  and  made  the  subject  of 
active  study  by  brick  manufacturers.  The  paragraph  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  one  calling  attention  to  roofing  tiles  as  a  feature  of 
the  brick  exhibits. 

“This,”  said  Professor  Orton,  “is  due  to  the  very  extensive 
use  of  tile  roofs  in  Scandinavia  and  to  the  fact  that  every 
brickyard  is  necessarily  a  roofing  tile  factory  as  well.  In 
America,  where  we  work  under  such  high  pressure,  we  think 
we  could  not  handle  two  different  kinds  of  product  in  the  same 
plant,  but  the  Swedes,  and  the  Danes,  in  fact,  all  the  conti¬ 
nental  nations,  can  readily  show  how  entirely  feasible  it  is.’’ 

One  of  the  things  we  need  in  this  country  and  one  of  the 
things  that  the  Clay-Worker  has  been  shouting  for  a  number 
of  years,  is  a  much  greater  development  of  the  use  of  roofing 
tile.  Maybe  this  is  the  keynote  to  the  situation.  Maybe  if 
the  brick  manufacturers  themselves  would  turn  to  the  making 
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of  tile  along  with  brick,  the  result  would  be  to  develop  a  much 
wider  use  of  this  product.  There  is,  of  course,  room  for  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  just  what  might  happen,  if,  say  every  manufacturer 
of  face  brick  should  take  to  making  roofing  tile  along  with  it. 
There  is  on  the  one  side  a  chance  that  it  might  result  in  such 
heavy  production  of  roofing  tile  as  compared  to  the  volume  of 
consumption  that  it  would  demoralize  the  market  for  this 
product  and  work  hardship  upon  those  engaged  in  the  roofing 
tile  business.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  chance  that  this 
wider  distribution  of  the  manufacture,  with  the  consequent 
more  general  exploitation,  might  result  in  simply  enlarging 
the  field  of  clay  products  to  that  extent  without  doing  injury 
to  any  one  in  the  trade  by  what  we  term  over-production. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  COST  ACCOUNTING  CONSIDERED. 


For  several  months  past,  G.  W.  Lenkerd,  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Paving  Brick  Association,  has  been  advocating  a  uni¬ 
form  method  of  cost  accounting  by  the  clayworkers  of  the 
nation.  It  is,  indeed,  an  important  matter,  one  that  deserves 
the  most  careful  and  prayerful  consideration  on  the  pait  o! 
all  clayworkers,  both  large  and  small.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Lenkerd,  there  was  a  meeting  of  representatives  o!  the 
various  trade  associations,  including  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  the  Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association, 
the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Association  and  the  American  Face 
Brick  Association  and  representatives  of  the  trade  press,  at 
the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  October  26.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Lenkerd  was  kept  at  home  by  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
so  it  seemed  like  staging  “Hamlet”  with  Hamlet  left  out. 
However,  those  who  responded  to  the  call  put  in  a  very  busy 
day  discussing  the  various  phases  of  the  cost  accounting  prob¬ 
lems.  Several  expert  accountants  were  given  hearings  and 
gave  the  committee  the  benefit  of  their  advice  as  to  the  most 
desirable  procedure  to  be  followed.  No  definite  conclusion 
was  reached  in  that  respect,  but  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee  for  further  consideration.  The  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  seemed  to  be  that  no  fixed  rule  could  be  adopted,  but  that 
a  general  scheme  of  cost  accounting  would  be  suggested  for 
consideration  of  all  the  clay  trades.  Those  present  were: 
G.  W.  Greenwood,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Charles  S.  Reed,  Chicago, 
Ill;  M.  E.  Gregory,  Corning,  N.  Y.;  J.  J.  Brooks,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  J.  G.  Barber,  Canton,  Ohio;  Theo.  A.  Randall,  Indian¬ 
apolis;  F.  W.  Donahue,  Chicago;  J.  F.  W.  Smith  and  R.  I)  T. 
Hollowell,  of  Pittsburgh. 


THE  SALMEN  BRICK. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  an  eight-page  miniature  news¬ 
paper,  which  the  Salmen  Brick  and  Lumber  Company,  of 
Slidell,  La.,  publish  now  and  then,  as  stated  in  their  editorial 
page.  This  is,  indeed,  a  novel  scheme.  We  do  not  know  of 
another  brickmaker  in  the  land  who  employs  this  method  of 
educating  prospective  customers.  It  is  a  cleverly  compiled 
publication  and  takes  the  place  of  their  circular  letters.  It 
creates  an  interest  and  focuses  the  mind  on  the  real  kernels 
much  better  than  does  the  old  method.  In  their  first  edi¬ 
torial,  the  purpose  is  pretty  well  defined,  as  follows:  "We 
want  to  see  you,  to  get  close  to  you.  Wre  want  you  to  see  us, 
to  see  just  how  we  look  to  you.  Also  we  want  to  meet  you 
face  to  face,  and  if  you  will  follow  us  closely,  you  will  learn 
how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  building.  We  firmly  and  positively 
feel  that  we  make  the  most  durable  building  material  on 
earth — burned  clay  products.  The  oldtimers  knew  the  value 
of  brick.  The  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  Rome  and  the  Catacombs 
of  Egypt  prove  the  fireproof  and  time  qualities  of  burned  clay. 
Ages  do  not  blot  out  this  fact.  So  we  hope  we  shall  get  better 
acquainted  with  each  other.  Come  to  see  us  early  and  often 
as  you  please,  either  in  Slidell  or  New  Orleans. 

Number  1,  Volume  I,  is  an  attractive  edition  and  contains, 
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besides  an  illustrated  write-up  of  the  Salmen  plant,  numerous 
spicy  articles  of  interest  to  all  builders.  More  power,  we  say, 
to  the  tribe  of  Salmen.  The  succeeding  issues  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  interest. 


DEPENDABLE  HIGHWAYS  FOR  OCTOBER. 


Last  month’s  issue  of  Dependable  Highways,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  street,  was  a  “humdinger.”  The  cover  was 
splendid,  the  contents  fine  and  the  make-up  all  a  good,  con¬ 
scientious  editor  could  desire.  The  titles  of  the  articles  were: 
“Times  for  Optimism  and  Brains,”  “Traffic  Analysis,”  “What 
State  Supervision  Does  for  Ohio  Roads,”  “Buffalo  Pilgrimage,” 
“Street  Cleaning,"  “The  Neglected  Factor  in  Paving  Econo¬ 
my,”  and  “As  Others  See  Us.”  If  you  are  interested  in  good 
paving,  write  the  publishers  of  this  excellent  compendium  of 
brick  paving  interests,  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SPLENDID  IDEA  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY 

COMPANY. 


In  their  American  Clay  Magazine  of  November,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Clay  Machinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  state  that 
they  have  purchased  two  reels  of  moving  pictures  taken  during 
the  demonstration  at  Chicago  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
National  Fire  Prevention  Association  on  fire  prevention  day. 
This  demonstration  consisted  of  tests  on  two  houses,  one  of 
brick  and  one  of  frame,  in  each  of  which  were  scattered  equal 
amounts  of  excelsior  saturated  with  coal  oil,  which  was  ig¬ 
nited  simultaneously  under  the  supervision  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  with  the  result  that  the  frame  house  was  a  total  loss, 
while  the  brick  house  suffered  a  loss  of  only  20  per  cent. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  secured  these 
films  for  the  use  of  the  clayworkers  and  state  that  since  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  them,  request  that  those  desiring  to  use 
same  should  get  their  application  in  early,  so  as  not  to  be 
disappointed.  They  also  suggest  that  every  clay  product 
manufacturer  see  to  it  that  his  local  paper  prints  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  these  Chicago  tests.  This  is  a  valuable  suggestion 
and  should  be  acted  upon  at  once  by  each  and  every  clay- 
worker  in  the  country,  for  it  was  a  splendid  demonstration 
and  should  be  given  all  the  publicity  possible.  We  wish  to 
congratulate  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  upon 
this  unusual  opportunity  they  are  extending  to  the  trade  at 
large.  It  is  indeed  a  worthy  proposition. 


ANOTHER  CONCRETE  FAILURE. 


Another  chapter  was  written  on  the  failure  of  concrete 
when  the  third  floor  of  the  new  Hippodrome  Building,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  collapsed,  October  2Gth,  killing  three  men,  while 
three  others  were  taken  to  the  hospital,  badly  injured.  The 
dead  were  buried  under  tons  of  concrete  and  steel.  The 
crash  came  without  warning  and  the  inside  of  the  building  fell 
into  the  cellar,  carrying  some  of  the  workmen  with  it,  while 
others  escaped  by  clinging  to  jutting  beams,  and  still  others 
were  thrown  clear  of  the  wreckage  into  the  streets.  This  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  concrete  failures  that  have  occurred 
within  the  last  month.  When  will  the  government  insist  on 
inspection  that  will  lessen,  if  not  prevent  these  awful 
disasters? 


J.  D.  FATE  COMPANY  BUSY,  AS  USUAL. 


In  a  recent  letter,  the  J.  D.  Fate  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
says  trade  has  been  all  they  could  expect  during  the  past  few 
months.  In  the  locomotive  department  they  have  all  they 
can  possibly  take  care  of,  and  are  now  behind  with  their  or¬ 
ders.  They  recently  booken  an  order  from  the  New  Lexington 
Clay  Products  Company,  New  Lexington,  Ohio,  consisting  of 
a  Special  Premier  brick  machine,  automatic  side  cut  brick 
table,  conveyors,  etc.;  also  a  Special  Premier  brick  machine 
for  the  Troy  Fireproofing  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  they  also  have  on  hand  orders  for  cutting 
tables,  winding  drums,  conveyors,  elevators,  special  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc. 
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“GETTING  THE  MOST  FOR  A  DOLLAR” 

has  been  given  as  a  definition  of  good  en¬ 
gineering  such  as  is  done  by 

The  Richardson=Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 

[See  page  581.  ] 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


OPEN  FOR  ENGAGEMENT. 

'Technical  engineer,  with  21  years  of 
experience  in  clay  working;  several 
years’  American  practice.  Efficiency  ex¬ 
pert  and  fuel  economist;  constructor 
and  operator  of  continuous  and  other 
kilns.  Have  solved  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  in  stiff  mud  and  dry  press  process, 
and  am  especially  prepared  to  remodel 
plants  or  equip  same  for  a  new  line  of 
manufacture.  Am  energetic  and  ambi¬ 
tious,  always  sober,  and  familiar  with 
machinery  and  all  details  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  Let  me  prove  it.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Address 

BOX  11— PERMANENT, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued 
on  pages  571  to  573. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Much  the  Best  Clayworking  Machinery. 
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American  Clay  Mch.Co 
plant  Bucyrus 


American  Clay  Mch.  Cc 

plant  Willoughby 


AMERICAN  No  24S 


AMERICAN  CLAY  CAR 


WINDING 


AMERICAN  No  20 


AMERICAN  No  291  PlKi  MILL 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 


You  clay  products  manufacturers  believe  in  fire  pre¬ 
vention  through  the  use  of  clay  products,  even  at  a 
higher  first  cost. 

You  believe  in  eliminating  the  upkeep  cost  of  a  street 
or  road  by  the  use  of  vitrified  brick.  The  first  cost  may 
be  more,  but  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

You  believe  in  the  use  of  vitrified  clay  pipe  because 
it  means  permanence — no  repairs. 

In  a  word,  first  cost  doesn’t  count  as  much  as  perma¬ 
nent  and  continued  savings. 

How  about  machinery  and  its  repair  cost? 

How  about  the  efficiency  of  machinery  which  saves 


Muinruiru 
•uii  uni  pm 
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AMERICAN  DRYER  CAR 


AMERICAN  No.  290 
AUGER  MACHINE 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 


AMERICAN  N. 


AMERICAN  WASTE  HEAT  FAN 


We  Build  Every  Machine  and  Appliance  Needed  in  the  Clay  Trade 
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The  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  Belleville,  Ill.,  has  been 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent  of  the  stockholders. 

The  American  Clay  Products  Company’s  plant  at  Roanoke, 
Ill.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  19.  The  loss  is  estimated 
at  $25,000. 


line.  Most  of  his  clay  has  been  leased,  but  he  can  assist 
them  to  obtain  what  is  wanted. 

Extensive  improvements  will  be  made  to  the  plant  of  the 
Milton  Brick  Co.,  at  Milton,  Pa.  They  will  spend  $35,000  on 
same. 

The  Atlanta  Clay  Products  Co.  has  been  incorporated  with 
$15  000  capital  stock.  C.  Baertschy,  Roy  Baertschy  and  Jas.  J. 
Kelley  are  interested. 

Salisbury  Brick  Co.,  Salisbury,  N.  C„  has  been  incor¬ 
porated,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  by  T.  B.  Atkinson,  C.  S. 
Reames  and  M.  H.  Atkinson. 

Sabring  Pottery  Co.,  maker,  has  been  incorporated;  $10,- 
000  capital  stock;  by  F.  A.  Sebring,  C.  L.  Sebring,  E.  L.  Se- 
bring,  E.  S.  Albright,  E.  S.  Norris. 


I  he  Paducah  Clay  Mining  Company  will  equip  a  plant  at 
Paducah,  Ky.,  for  mining  clay.  The  plant  will  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  sixty  tons. 

The  Legg  Brick  Company,  of  Calhoun,  Ga.,  which  closed 
its  plant  for  a  month  to  make  some  needed  repairs,  is  again 
in  operaton,  running  full  time. 


The  Parkersburg  Shale  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  The  company  has  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  which  they  will  erect  a  plant. 

The  San  Antonio  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
write  that  trade  with  them  has  been  good,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  it  will  be  still  better  the  coming  season. 


The  brickmaking  plant  of  Walter  E.  Hilton,  Dunkirk,  N. 
^ .,  was  badly  damaged  by  fire,  recently,  wh’ch  is  supposed 
to  have  been  caused  by  a  gas  explosion. 

The  Montezuma  Brick  Works,  of  Montezuma,  Ind.,  has 
been  reorganized  and  incorporated  with  $200,000  capital  stock, 
by  R.  G.  Lanycn,  W.  D.  McElva'ne  and  Robert  Cousin. 

The  Steelton  &  Harrisburg  Brick  Company,  Steelton  Pa 
which  was  organized  in  1896,  will  go  out  of  business  January 
J,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  clay  supply  has  been 
exhausted. 


Louis  H.  Keck,  president  of  the  Industrial  Brick  Company, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  November  3’ 
Mr.  Keck  was  fifty-six  years  old.  A  wife  and  four  children 
all  grown,  survive. 


The  Darlington  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Darlington  S 
C,  has  been  incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock  Briaht 
Williamson  is  president,  and  J.  E.  Crosswell  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  company. 


Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed  by  Hall  &  Sons 
Jewett,  N.  Y„  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  products,  fire  brick 
fire  c.ay,  etc.,  by  M.  R.  H.  Bangs  and  F.  H.  Colgate,  New  Yorl 
City,  and  E.  H.  Washburn,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


The  Holston  Tile  Company,  of  Rogersville,  Tenn  ,  has  been 
organized,  with  $35,000  capital  stock,  by  C.  M.  B.  Weaver  J. 
A.  Hun,  R.  D.  Keller.  H.  C.  Harris  and  J.  R.  Sanders.  The 
company  will  manufacture  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile  and  brick. 

The  Bristol  Brick  Company,  of  Bristol,  Tenn.,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  S  W 
Mitchell  is  president  and  J.  H.  Houck  is  the  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  company.  The  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  25,000 
brick. 


Letters  cf  patent  for  a  new  screen  for  drying  pans  for  use 
in  brick  yards  were  granted  last  Tuesday  to  Fred  C.  Ferrell 
and  D.  R.  Kerner,  foremen  at  the  Burton-Townsend  Brick  & 
Fuel  Supply  Co.  Yard  No.  2,  Zanesville,  O.  The  invention  has 
been  used  m  the  local  plant  for  several  years  and  has  been 
found  successful. 


A  C  Ochs  &  Company,  Springfield,  Minn.,  is  probabh 
one  ot  the  most  progressive  brick  concerns  of  the  Northwest 
At  present  they  are  planning  to  spend  several  thousand  dol 
ars  m  improving  their  plant.  Among  other  things,  an  entire 
hollow  ware  plant  will  be  added,  which  will  be  known  as 
Plant  No.  2.  This  plant  will  be  equipped  with  the  most  mod 
ern  machinery  and  appliances. 


Chambers  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  advise  us 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  their 
e  °™C6'  Their  Chicago  office  and  wareroom  is  still  at 

549  Wes.  Washington  boulevard,  where  it  has  been  for  some 
time  and  where  Mr.  Biechler  or  his  able  assistant  can  be 
found  six  days  in  the  week.  A  full  supply  of  parts  for  the 
Chambers  machine  is  kept  at  the  Chicago  warehouse  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  prompt  delivery  in  that  district. 


J.  C  Melcher,  La  Grange,  Tex.,  writes  that  he  has  noticed 
irom  the  newspapers  that  clayworkers  who  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  secure  the  desired  kaolins  and  other  clays  from 
abroad  are  anxious  to  know  where  they  can  be  obtained  in 
this  country.  If  such  parties  will  communicate  with  Mr. 
Melcher  he  will  bp  glad  to  give  them  information  along  that 


The  Alabama  High  Grade  Brick  Company,  of  Sylacauga, 
A’a.,  considers  the  enlarging  of  its  plant  during  the  winter,  to 
be  ready  for  the  increased  trade  which  they  expect  next 
spring. 

The  plant  of  the  Wayne  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Wayne,  W. 
Va  ,  is  fast  nearing  completion.  The  machinery  is  now  being 
set  up  and  the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  by  the  first 
of  the  month. 

The  plant  of  the  Pittsburg-Buffalo  Brick  Company  at  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  by  fire  re¬ 
cently.  Sparks  from  a  passing  engine  are  responsible  for  the 
fire.  The  office  was  completely  destroyed. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C„  write  that  while 
they  do  not  look  for  much  business  the  balance  of  this  sea¬ 
son,  they  are  preparing  for  a  record-breaker  next  year.  They 
recently  shipped  a  complete  equipment  to  Sydney,  Australia. 

The  Verna  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  at  Warba,  Minn.,  has 
closed  down  for  the  winter  after  a  most  successful  run  during 
the  past  season.  The  largest  output  was  recorded  of  any 
season  since  the  plant  began  operating.  A  total  of  5,000,000 
brick  were  made  and  sold. 

C.  W.  Moore,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Altoona  Brick 
Company,  Altocna,  Pa.,  died  October  29  at  the  Hahnemann 
hospital  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  following  an  operation.  Mr. 
Mcore  had  been  prominent  in  the  business  and  civic  life  of 
Altoona,  and  had  disposed  of  his  brick  business  but  a  month 
ago. 

Fire  caused  a  damage  of  $5,000  to  the  plant  of  the  Frey 
&  Ochs  Brick  Company  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  November  9.  A 
bad  wind  storm  passed  over  the  plant,  blowing  the  roof  of 
the  kiln  down  on  the  burning  brick  and  the  fire  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  rest  of  the  plant  in  short  order.  The  burned  por- 
t'on  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Ohio  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.,  has  taken  over  the  plant  of  the  Ransbottom  Bros. 
Pottery  Co.,  near  Roseville,  one  of  the  largest  potteries  in 
Ohio.  The  new  company,  which  is  backed,  it  is  said,  by  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Chicago  and  Roseville  capital,  will  install  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  will  manufacture  a  red  roofing  tile. 

The  F.  J.  Guard  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Wilkes  Barre, 
has  been  granted  a  charter,  and  will  erect  a  brickmaking  plant 
that  will  be  modern  in  all  of  its  equipment.  Mr.  Guard  is  an 
experienced  brickmaker,  having  been  associated  with  George 
C.  Dickover  &  Son,  of  Wilkes  Barre,  for  twenty-seven  years, 
while  the  other  gentlemen  interested  are  mining  engineers. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  in  the  county 
recorder’s  office  for  the  Greene  County  Brick  and  Tile  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  the  incorporators  being  George  W.  Cot¬ 
ton,  Marshall  Cotton  and  A.  Carlton  Snodgrass,  all  of  Marion, 
Ind.  The  capital  stock  is  $50,000,  and  the  company  proposes 
to  manufacture  brick,  tile,  drainage  sewers,  earthen  ware 
and  similar  products  from  the  clay  and  shale  at  Tulip,  four 
miles  east  of  Bloomfield. 

Georgia  wants  to  capture  the  Belgians.  The  Stevens  Bros.’ 
Pottery  Company,  of  Atlanta,  have  offered  a  number  of  Bel¬ 
gians  five  thousand  acres  of  fine  farming  land,  free  of  rent 
for  two  years,  with  plenty  of  remunerative  work  between  sea¬ 
sons.  In  this  way,  other  land  owners  in  Georgia  and  other 
southern  states  might  be  able  to  capture  many  of  these  brave, 
(Continued  on  page  568.) 
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Just  What  We  Do 


“Just  what  do  you  do?”  is  asked  by 
every  man  who  becomes  interested 
orchard  plan.  After  you  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  to  buy  an  orchard  tract,  the  Mobile  Beach  &  Land  Company  develops 
the  land  to  Pecans,  Grapefruit,  Satsuma  Oranges  and  Figs.  The  development 
cost  and  care  of  orchard  until  it  is  bearing  is  all  included  in  the  price  fixed  in 
the  purchase  contract.  It  usually  takes  four  to  five  years  to  get  a  tract  to  the 
productive  stage. 

IF  THE  LAND  was  productive  now,  it  could  not  be  offered  for  four  times 
the  price  asked. 

IT  IS  PROPOSED  to  make  the  entire  7, COO  acres  part  of  a  co-operative  com¬ 
munity.  Co-operative  marketing  of  produce  is  doing  more  for  farmers  to¬ 
day  than  any  other  force  having  to  do  with  the  business  side  of  agriculture. 
Every  one  who  buys  of  us  will  get  the  benefit  of  co-operative  buying  and  mar¬ 
keting,  insuring  that  he  will  pay  only  the  lowest  wholesale  prices  for  necessi¬ 
ties  and  get  the  best  market  price  for  his  products. 

THIS  IS  EASILY  one  of  the  most  business-like  opportunities  ever  offered 
the  small  or  large  investor  on  the  payment  plan. 

AFTER  THE  TREES  begin  bearing,  the  company  agrees,  if  owner  is  not 
ready  to  occupy  his  purchase,  to  lease  the  tract  at  a  cash  rental,  or  man¬ 
age  the  property  on  a  co-operative  basis  for  a  percentage  of  the  net  income. 


THE  QUESTION 

in  the  Mobile  Beach  &  Land  Company 


HE  MOBILE  Beach  &  Land  Company  tract  is  about  two  miles  inland 
1  from  the  Gulf.  The  Gulf  breezes  bring  the  needed  rains,  make  the  heat  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  northern  summer  unknown,  and  temper  the  frost  when  frost 
reaches  so  far  south.  The  tract  is  well  drained  and  thoroughly  desirable. 

A  RAILROAD  runs  through  the  tract  and  a  portion  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  development  of  a  business  center.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  company’s  plans,  which  are  moving  forward  at  a  healthy 


- 


1 


To  buy  now  means  a  competence  for  old  age,  a 
permanent  or  winter  home  in  the  Sunny  South, 
where  the  outdoors  always  beckons.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  inquiry. 


MOBILE  BEACH  &  LAND  COMPANY 

State  Life  Building 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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industrious,  hard-working  people  to  become  citizens  amongst 
them. 

W.  D.  Rowe,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  is  in  the  market  for 
pottery  machinery. 

Emil  B.  Peterson  is  making  preparations  to  start  a  pressed 
brick  plant  at  Baudette,  Minn. 

The  Danville  Refractories  Co.,  Danville,  Ill.,  will  build 
a  plant  at  Tilton,  Ill.,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000. 

O.  H.  Parker  and  T.  A.  Semple  have  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  at  Sebree,  Ky.,  on  which  they  will  erect  a  brick  and  tile 
plant. 

W.  F.  Tibbetts,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  contemplates  the  erection 
of  a  plant  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  the  manufacture  of  floor 
and  roofing  tile. 

The  Holston  Tile  Company,  McCloud,  Tenn.,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $35,000,  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick  and  drain  tile. 

V.  Holz  and  son  Henry,  formerly  of  Idaho,  have  located  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where  they  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  burned  hollow  block. 

George  Fenton  is  organizing  a  company  to  make  brick, 
tile  and  hollow  building  block  at  Barberton,  Ohio.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  be  capitalized  at  $80,000. 

The  Sidney  Island  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Ltd.,  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000, 
to  manufacture  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  etc. 

Thomas  W.  Green,  an  experienced  brick  man  of  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  recently  purchased  a  thirty-seven-acre  tract  of 
land  on  which  he  will  build  a  brick  plant  of  60,000  daily 
capacity. 

Calvin  Statler,  an  employe  of  the  Champlain  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y„  had  his  hand  so  badly  injured 
when  it  was  crushed  in  the  brick  machinery  that  his  thumb 
had  to  be  amputated. 

A  number  of  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the  Crown 
plant  of  the  Robinson  Clay  Products  Company,  at  Parral, 
Ohio,  near  Canal  Dover,  with  a  view  of  doubling  the  present 
capacity  of  the  plant,  which  is  now  40,000  brick. 

The  plant  of  the  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Brick  Company,  which 
was  closed  down  for  several  weeks,  has  been  started  again, 
and  Carl  Randall,  secretary  of  the  company,  says  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  it  will  now  run  to  full  capacity  throughout  the 
winter. 

The  Gary  Brick  &  Tile  Company  has  been  incorporated  by 
Frank  Euwecke,  Alois  Wende,  Walter  Neumeister  and  W. 
Schlumbon.  The  capital  stock  is  given  as  $60,000,  and  the 
work  of  erecting  an  up-to-date  brick  and  tilemaking  plant 
will  be  started  at  once  at  Gary,  Ind. 

Ross  Clay  Products  Company,  Dennison,  O.,  has  started 
work  on  $100,000  sewer  pipe  plant;  main  building  96x240. 
Company  will  be  in  the  market  for  300-horsepower  engine, 
boilers,  pumps,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting,  conveyors,  scaled 
elevator,  sewer  pipe  machinery,  clay  crusher,  etc.;  lighting 
plant  also  will  be  installed. 

D.  H.  Downey,  the  indefatigable  Illinois  representative  of 
the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  looked  in  on  us 
recently.  He  was  feeling  pretty  good  over  an  order  recently 
bagged  for  a  complete  brick  plant  equipment  for  Barthold 
Rapp,  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  a  repress  for  F.  R.  Carter,  of  the 
same  town.  Mr.  Downey  reports  business  generally  as  look¬ 
ing  better. 

Col.  John  M.  Taylor,  president  of  the  firm  of  Knowles, 
Taylor  &  Knowles,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  probably  one  of 
the  best  known  potters  in  the  country,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  October  20.  Col.  Taylor  was  seventy-six  years  old, 
and  his  death  was  due  to  a  complication  of  diseases  from 
which  he  had  suffered  for  several  months  past.  Colonel  Tay¬ 
lor  was  the  oldest  pottery  manufacturer  in  the  country,  and 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Associa¬ 
tion.  He.  was  also  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  organization.  His  wife  and  one  son  survive. 

James  Green,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Laclede-  Christy 
Clay  Products  Co.,  St.  Louis,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city, 
October  19,  from  infirmities  caused  by  old  age.  Mr.  Green 
came  to  this  country  in  1852,  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick  in  St.  Louis  in  1865.  Shortly  after,  the  business  was 


incorporated  as  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  this  firm,  later  on,  was  merged  with  the  Christy 
Fire  Clay  Company,  under  the  present  firm  name.  Mr.  Green 
had  accumulated  quite  a  fortune,  which  he  left  to  his  three 
children. 


TOO  LATE. 


The  above  words,  appearing  in  large  red  letters  over  the 
beds  of  a  sleeping  family  in  a  fire-swept  room,  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  on  a  circular  published  recently  by  the  Society  Advo¬ 
cating  Fire  Elimination.  Beneath  this  is  shown  a  group  of 
clippings  from  daily  papers,  telling  of  the  awful  havoc  caused 
by  fire,  across  which  appears  the  words,  “Whose  Home  Next?” 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  card  is  printed  the  following 
splendid  article: 

Head  in  hands — capable  hands,  haggard  and  shaking  now — 
he  was  again  accused,  and  tried,  and  found  to  blame.  Was 
it  a  voice  that  kept  roaring  blame  into  his  ears?  Or  was  it 
his  heart  beating  “Guilty!  Guilty!”?  His  was  the  blame! 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  the  hideous  march  up  and 
down,  up  and  down  that  meant  always  the  frantic  attempt 
to  get  beyond  the  voice — or  the  beating  heart. 

Three  days  the  thing  had  haunted.  Three  days  and  two 
awful  nights.  The  night  before  it  happened.  Why?  His 
friends — even  the  white-faced  wife — told  him  that  he  could 
not  have  foreseen  nor  prevented  the  tragedy.  He  tried  to 
think  so;  to  forget.  Yet  he  knew  that  a  little  more  thought, 
a  little  less  stubborn  prejudice,  would  have  saved  it  all.  There 
was  nothing  left  now;  the  home  they  had  planned  together 
through  so  many  years  of  knocking  about  flats  and  rented 
places;  the  pretty  furnishings;  and — the  dreary  pain  of  it! — 
the  baby  girl.  His  was  the  blame! 

What  was  it  he  had  been  told  in  the  beginning?  Some¬ 
thing  about  building  right  That  was  it!  “Build  thought¬ 
fully;  you’re  never  safe  in  a  tinderbox;  your  wife  and  baby 
have  a  right  to  live  in  a  fireproof  house.” 

He  thought  it  nonsense  at  the  time.  So  he  had  taken  away 
the  right  of  the  wife  and  baby.  Why?  Just  to  save  a  few 
dollars.  And  he  built  a  pyre  for  his  savings  and  hopes.  And 
for  the  baby  girl. 

He  didn’t  understand  the  fire,  quite.  He  only  knew  that  it 
licked  up  the  building  before  there  was  time  to  save  the  little 
one.  She  was  asleep;  they  brought  him  charred  bits  of  the 
doll  she  had  held. 

His  was  the  blame! 


Perhaps  you,  too,  are  about  to  realize  that  dream  that 
comes  again  and  again  to  every  normal  man— the  dream  of 
“A  Home  of  My  Own.”  Your  fancy  pictures  the  lines  of  the 
house,  the  garden  that  surrounds  it  and  you  think  just  how 
you  will  have  the  rooms  arranged  and  mentally  pick  out  the 
furnishings.  A  little  .extra  expense  here  or  there,  just  be¬ 
cause  it  satisfies  her  wish;  a  new  piano,  perhaps — you  do  not 
hesitate  to  grant  these.  - 

You  fully  consider  the  beauty  and  comfort  but  do  you  ever 
consider  the  safety  when  you  develop  your  life’s  dream  into 
reality? 

Are  you  to  be  led  by  the  argument  of  a  few  dollars  differ¬ 
ence  in  first  cost,  to  use  a  material  that  begins  to  deteriorate 
the  instant  your  house  is  completed  and  that  is  in  danger  of 
destruction  every  time  there  is  a  fire  in  your  neighborhood? 

Isn’t  the  safety  of  the  wife  and  children  you  will  eventu¬ 
ally  put  into  the  home,  and  your  own  life  and  your  valuables 
really  the  first  essential? 

Decide  now  to  make  that  home  safe  against  fire  and  all 
the  elements.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  any  statement  of  ex¬ 
cessive  cost.  You  positively  can  make  your  house  non-burn- 
able  for  an  added  expenditure  of  not  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
above  the  cost  of  the  burnable  kind.  This  added  initial  ex¬ 
pense  comes  back  to  you  in  a  few  years  through  the  saving 
in  upkeep,  painting,  fire  insurance  and  fuel  bills. 

This  society  has  nothing  to  sell.  Neither  does  it  promote 
the  use  of  any  one  material  for  building.  Its  purpose  is  to 
reduce  the  awful  fire  waste  by  encouraging  the  use  of  non- 
burnable  materials.  We  invite  you  to  our  office  to  see  pic¬ 
tures  and  plans  of  various  types  of  safe  houses.  Let  us  prove 
to  you  that  you  can  afford  a  home  that  will  not  burn. 

Don’t  gamble  with  fate.  “It  is  better  to  be  safe  than  to 
be  sorry,”  particularly  when  it  is  actually  cheaper  in  the  long 
run. 
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The  Boss  Ten-Hour  Unit-Control  Exhaust  Steam  Dryer. 


JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


Hr.  Brickmaker: 

Your  brick  can  be  dried  in  TEN  HOURS, 
without  cracking  or  checking,  at  NO  EX¬ 
PENSE  FOR  FUEE. 

Air  and  sunshine  won’t  do  it,  nor  will  any 
artificial  dryer  do  it  except  the  BOSS  TEN- 
HOUR  UNIT-CONTROE  DRYER. 

NO  CLAY  TOO  TENDER. 

Ask  us  to  show  you  how  we  do  it. 


WEBB  WIR 

ES  ( 

■s  WEAR  WELL 

TWISTED 

WRAPPED  j 

|  SOLDERED 

Combining-  all  the  best 
of  looped  wires  with  the 
Red  Label 

features  of  other  makes 
superior  quality  of  our 

Piano  Wire. 

1  The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  | 

Mention  The  Clay-Wokkek. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


CLAY  WORKING  INDUSTRIES  of  the  Pacific 
coast  are  decidedly  pleased  with  the  revival  in 
building  that  is  indicated  by  the  building  re¬ 
ports  from  the  various  coast  cities  for  the 
month  of  October.  All  of  the  largest  cities  in 
this  territory  show  a  decided  improvement  for 
October,  as  compared  with  September;  and, 
in  most  cases,  October  also  shows  an  advance 
over  the  operations  for  October  of  1913.  In 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  the  rebound 


carried  the  record  for  the  last  month  up  almost  to  the  average 
of  recent  years  and  far  above  the  low  records  of  September, 
when  the  money  situation,  resulting  from  the  war,  cut  the 
building  record  for  new  work  to  the  lowest  point  in  many 
years.  In  the  northern  coast  cities,  the  advance  was  not  quite 
so  notable;  but  it  was  still  sufficiently  marked  to  indicate 
a  decided  revival  in  construction  work.  Statistics  from  the 
outside  points  are  not  available  to  show  the  relative  amount 
of  brick  and  frame  construction;  but  in  this  city  brick  con¬ 
struction  runs  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  total. 

It  is  believed  that  the  close  of  the  political  campaign  will 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  general  business  conditions  and 
indirectly  on  the  brick  business.  The  defeat  of  the  proposed 
eight-hour  work  day  is  generally  considered  as  directly  and 
indirectly  beneficial  to  the  trade.  Most  of  the  other  radical 
legislation  put  up  to  the  voters  for  decision,  including  a 
rigorous  prohibition  law,  was  also  voted  down;  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  that  the  result  will  be  salutary  for  business,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  building  investment. 


The  fears  as  to  a  shortage  of  raw  material  in  this  market, 
owing  to  the  cutting  off  of  European  supplies,  seem  to  have 
been  largely  unjustified.  While  California  clayworking  firms 
were  considerable  users  of  imported  goods,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  importing  in  large  quantities  owing  to  the  long  time 
required  for  bringing  needed  supplies  around  Cape  Horn,  and 
as  a  result,  sufficient  stocks  were  on  hand  or  afloat  to  keep 
things  going  until  new  arrangements  could  be  made.  The 
indications  now  are  that  zinc  oxide,  barytes,  manganese  and 
some  other  lines  can  be  had  as  well  in  America  as  in  Europe; 
and  one  large  manufacturer  estimates  that  at  least  half  of 
the  raw  materials  formerly  imported  will  hereafter  be  bought 
in  this  country,  if  indeed  sufficient  supplies  of  barytes  and 
manganese  are  not  developed  right  here  in  California. 

N.  Clark  &  Son  report  a  considerable  amount  of  sewer 
work.  They  have  been  shipping  to  Stockton,  Cal.,  quite  a 
lot  of  4-inch,  6-inch  and  16-inch  pipe.  They  are  also  doing  a 
good  deal  of  shipping  to  dealers  in  various  parts  of  the  terri¬ 
tory.  They  are  delivering  and  setting  the  terra  cotta  for 
the  new  Oakland  (Cal.)  Auditorium,  and  are  supplying  con¬ 
siderable  pressed  brick,  usually  in  small  amounts,  for  apart¬ 
ment  houses  in  and  about  San  Francisco. 


The  Carquinez  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  of  this  city,  which 
is  shortly  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  the  Denison  hollow 
blocks,  reports  that  arrangements  for  the  making  of  these 
blocks  are  complete,  and  that  work  will  start  as  soon  as  the 
demand  picks  up.  The  Denison  headquarters  for  California 
have  now  been  established  at  310  Ochsner  building. 

The  United  Materials  Company  reports  that  the  business 
of  its  brick  department  appears  to  have  picked  up  some  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month.  The  sales  of  brick,  as  well  as  of  other 
materials,  are  now  running  about  even  with  the  same  season 
of  last  year. 

The  Pratt  Building  Material  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
which  some  months  ago  opened  a  branch  at  Marysville,  in 
this  state,  has  now  arranged  to  carry  a  stock  of  brick  at  the 
latter  place.  One  of  the  most  important  contracts  recently 
secured  is  for  360,000  bricks  for  a  large  sugar  mill  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  T.  H.  Manager  Pratt,  of  the  company,  also  reports  a 
good  demand  for  the  partition  tiling  of  the  Sacramento  Clay 
Products  Company,  which  line  is  carried  by  the  Pratt  Com¬ 
pany. 

New  wharves  and  docks  of  large  capacity  are  soon  to  be 


erected  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  by  the  Howard  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  handlers  of  brick  and  sewer  pipe  in  that  city.  The 
company  has  completed  arrangements  with  the  city  of  Oak¬ 
land  for  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  .city’s  waterfront  for  its 
shipping  necessities.  Nearly  three  acres  will  be  utilized  for 
the  improvements. 

R.  McG.  McBean,  of  Glading,  McBean  &  Co.,  has  returned 
from  his  eastern  trip  and  is  now  stopping  in  this  city. 

After  making  a  number  of  small  experiments,  it  looks  as 
though  San  Francisco  had  really  struck  its  pace  in  brick 
paving  in  the  work  now  being  done  on  Third  street,  a  distance 
of  seven  or  eight  blocks  south  from  Market  street.  The  work 
is  now  more  than  half  done;  and  it  is  said  that  the  work  has 
been  well  done.  The  appearance  bears  out  the  claim;  and  it 
is  attracting  a  lot  of  favorable  comment.  Parts  of  it  have 
been  down  for  over  a  month  with  absolutely  no  sign  of  wear, 
the  brick  being  as  clear  cut  and  sharp  as  when  first  laid. 
Third  street  gets  more  heavy  traffic  than  any  other  street  in 
the  city,  and  the  brick  men  hope  that  the  showing  here  made 
will  be  considered  as  final  proof  of  the  superiority  of  good 
brick  paving.  The  Denny-Renton  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
is  furnishing  the  brick. 

W.  W.  Dennis,  manager  of  the  McNear  Brick  Agency,  of 
San  Francisco,  says  that  his  firm  is  closing  a  very  fair  year. 
He  says  that  he  would  have  liked  to  see  November  and  De¬ 
cember  a  little  bigger  in  point  of  demand  than  they  promise 
to  be,  but  that  he  has  no  real  cause  to  complain.  Of  course, 
building  dropped  off  a  good  deal  after  the  war  started,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  at  a  standstill,  as  there  is  a  lot  of  small  work 
still  coming  in.  Mr.  Dennis  thinks  that  there  is  a  good  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  normal  business  next  year,  with  a  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  April  or  May.  It  has  already  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  war  is  not  going  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of 
business  here;  and,  in  fact,  it  appears  that  it  will  send  more 
people  to  the  San  Francisco  fair  than  would  otherwise  have 
come.  The  canal  is  also  helping  out.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Dennis,  while  admitting  that  there  is  not  much  probability  of 
a  boom,  feels  that  a  good  normal  business  is  pretty  well  as¬ 
sured.  His  company’s  plant  has  been  working  steady  and  has 
not  piled  up  much  surplus  stock  so  far. 

Manager  Corrigan,  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Stock- 
ton  (Cal.)  Fire  &  Enamel  Brick  Company,  says  that  October 
was  a  very  good  month  with  him.  The  regular  trade  has  been 
quiet,  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  oil,  lumber  and  smelt¬ 
ing  lines,  but  that  he  has  picked  up  a  lot  of  small  special 
business.  He  believes  that  now  that  the  election  is  over, 
there  will  be  an  improvement  in  a  number  of  lines. 

Aside  from  the  usual  demand  for  its  line  of  pottery  used 
by  chemists  and  others,  and  a  fairly  good  demand  for  pressed 
brick  on  small  orders,  the  Steiger  Pressed  Brick  &  Terra 
Cotta  Works  reports  business  rather  quiet,  though  with  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  much  better  d-emand  later  on. 

C.  S.  Laumeister,  representing  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  & 
Coal  Company,  Seattle  manufacturers  of  paving  brick,  has 
closed  a  contract  with  the  San  Francisco  street  department 
for  beveled  pavers  for  a  block  on  Sixth  street,  south  of 
Mission. 

The  Pacific  Face  Brick  Company,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  re¬ 
ports  a  good  demand  for  red  face  brick  for  use  in  schools, 
club  houses  and  churches  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state. 
A  number  of  good  contracts  have  recently  been  secured  for 
this  class  of  work.  The  demand  for  private  work  is  rather 
quiet  at  present. 

The  Great  Falls  Sewer  Pipe  &  Fire  Proofing  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  to  engage  in  manu¬ 
facturing  near  that  place. 

Bids  ranging  in  size  from  $10,832  to  $15,480  have  been 
received  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  Orland,  Cal.,  for  the 
proposed  sewer  system  at  that  place. 

G.  F.  Gray,  formerly  well  known  in  the  San  Francisco 
brick  trade,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy,  his  debts 
amounting  to  $163,000. 

L.  R.  McKenzie,  sales  manager  for  the  California  Brick 
Company,  has  left  for  the  East  to  be  married.  He  will  be 
back  about  the  end  of  November.  In  the  meantime  the  plant 
is  running  steady  on  pavers,  sewer  pipe  and  wire-cut  brick. 

San  Francisco,  November  6.  SUNSET. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— CLAY  SITE. 

Red  burning,  heavy  plastic  clay,  natu¬ 
rally  situated  in  every  way  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  also  sale  of  product.  In  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  JOHN  HOPWOOD, 

112  cm  Menomonie,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE. 

Complete  equipment  Chambers  stiff- 
mud  60,000  capacity  plant,  or  any  part. 
See  now  in  operation.  Address, 

Box  11,  BRICK, 

llld  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  steam  shovel;  one  drag-line  out¬ 
fit;  one  5-inch  steam  pump;  one  crush¬ 
er;  one  Bonnot  Brick  Machine  and  Cut¬ 
ter;  one  Chambers  Brick  Machine;  one 
Bonnot  Repress;  one  pug  mill.  Address 
9  3d  Box  133,  Danville,  Ill. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

JOHN  B.  WRIGHT, 
Successor  to  Frank  P.  Cleveland, 

J65  Adams  Express  Bldg\,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

Brick  yard  and  forty  acres  of  land, 
2V2  miles  of  Princeton,  Minn.  Good 
location.  Daily  capacity,  50,000,  yard 
room  500,000.  Good  clay.  Address, 
FRED  KUHN, 

R.  R.  5,  Box  97, 

10  3  cm  Princeton,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 

1  7-ft.  Stine  mine  fan. 

8  Industrial  cars,  24-in.  gage;  side 
dump. 

1  Locomotive,  water  tender. 

4  100  h.  p.  boilers  with  60-ft.  stacks. 

1  Gates  No.  3  crusher.  (Jaw  type.) 
Allis-Chalmers  Improved  15x9-in. 

1  Jaeger  continuous  concrete  mixer, 
gasoline  engine  driven. 

THE  COLUMBUS  IRON  &  STEEL  CO. 
9  4  cm  Columbus,  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

125-h.p.  boiler,  100-h.p.  engine,  2  brick 
machines,  pulleys  and  shafting,  all  in 
good  condition.  Address, 

J.  P.  VOGAN, 

9  3  cm  Franklin,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four  Atlas  Rocker  side  dump  cars, 
36  inch  gauge. 

GEO.  H.  CLIPPERT  &  BRO.  BRICK  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

11  1  d 


FOR  SALE. 

Wire-cut  brick  plant,  40,000  capacity. 
Steam  dryer;  machinery  practically 
new;  plant  in  operation  during  season 
just  closed.  Write  for  further  particu¬ 
lars.  FOND  DU  LAC  BRICK  CO., 

11  3  c  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

To  hear  from  owner  of  brick  and  tile 
plant  for  sale.  State  cash  price.  Ad¬ 
dress,  D.  F.  BUSH, 

10  3  dm  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  fireproofing  plant.  Experienced, 
sober  and  reliable.  Can  furnish  refer¬ 
ences.  Address, 

BOX  10— C.  R., 

10  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  Superintendent  or  Man¬ 
ager  of  a  face  brick  plant  or  stiff  mud 
plant  or  both  plants  in  one.  No  propo¬ 
sition  too  large  to  handle.  My  past 
records  will  prove  me  as  a  reliable  and 
successful  man  of  twenty-two  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  38  and  married.  With 
well  established  firm  might  be  interest¬ 
ed  with  the  company  in  a  small  way. 

BOX  9— GEORGE, 

9  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  POSITION. 

As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  a 
Fire  Brick,  Paving,  or  Face  Brick, 
or  Hollow  Ware  Plant.  Qualifica¬ 
tions — Good  executive  ability  com¬ 
bined  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  details  from  pit  to  market. 
This,  reinforced  by  a  strong  will 
and  a  determination  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  efficiency. 
Twenty  years’  experience.  Ad¬ 
dress  MART, 

llld  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICK  OR  TILE  PLANT  WANTED. 
Am  a  cash  buyer  and  want  a  good  bar¬ 
gain.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address, 

BOX  8— PLANT, 

8  6  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  head 
burner  on  paving,  face  or  fire  brick 
plant.  Best  references.  Address 

Box  11,  C.  F., 

111c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent.  Can  give 
the  best  of  references  and  am  competent 
and  reliable.  Address 

Box  11,  LAND, 

11 1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

By  a  German  kiln  builder.  Competent 
to  handle  every  detail.  Experienced  in 
chimney  and  furnace  work.  Address 
EUGENE  WUERZ, 

1110  Bedford  Ave., 

9  3  dm  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

Position  with  brick  manufacturing 
plant  or  manufacturers’  agency.  Seven 
years’  experience  office  work.  Best  of 
references.  Address  Box  11,  K.  C., 

11 1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

Position  wanted  with  good  plant. 
Will  take  an  interest  in  same  if  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  are  made.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  business.  Good  references. 
Address  Box  11 — F.  A., 

11  1  c  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

Clayworking  Manager,  excellent  rep¬ 
utation,  well  trained  in  technical  and 
business  details  of  all  ceramic  indus¬ 
tries,  seeks  position  with  brick,  tile, 
terra  cotta  or  pottery  company. 

10  tf  d  F.  E.,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position,  by  man  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  the  brick  game  from  pit  to 
office;  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 
face  brick,  fire  brick,  common  brick  and 
hollow  ware.  Can  erect  new  plants. 
Thoroughly  understands  boilers,  engines 
and  machinery.  Can  handle  all  kinds  of 
fuel,  including  oil,  and  a  hustler  with 
labor.  Address  J.  P.  S., 

11  2  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 
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FOR  SALE 


Fine  Fire  Brick  Property  and  Plant 

at  Half  Price. 


Opportunity  knocks  at  every  man’s  door  once.  If  you 
want  to  own  a  fine  Fire  Brick  Plant  making  high  grade 
fire  brick  and  flashed  face  brick,  here  is  your  opportunity. 

For  reasons  gocd  and  sufficient  when  all  the  facts  are  known, 
this  fine  property  is  offered  at  less  than  half  its  real  present  value, 
and  it  will  greatly  increase  in  value  as  the  property  is  further  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  property  embraces  900  acres  of  fire  clay,  with  necessary 
equipment  for  mining  same.  It  has  many  desirable  features,  in¬ 
cluding  a  30-inch  vein  of  coal  of  good  quality,  and  good  railroad 
facilities,  one  line  running  through  the  center  of  the  tract. 

The  clay  plant  consists  of  a  three-story  factory  and  an  equip¬ 
ment  of  machinery  for  making  fire  brick  and  face  brick  which  will 
be  described  in  detail  to  anyone  who  is  interested.  There  is  also 
on  the  premises  a  two-room  office  building  and  a  boarding  house 
with  accommodations  for  twenty  men. 

An  analysis  of  the  fire  clay  shows  that  it  is  equal  to  the  famous 
St.  Louis  Cheltenham  fire  clay. 

I  he  title  is  clear  and  it  is  in  every  way  a  most  desirable  propo¬ 
sition.  For  analysis  of  clay  and  other  particulars,  address 

OPPORTUNITY, 

Care  The  Clay- Worker. 
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MANGANESE 

BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


SITES  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

At  many  points  along  the  Southern  Railway  System  are  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  openings  for  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  other 
clayworking  plants. 

The  South  has  numerous  deposits  of  the  finest  grades  of 
kaolins,  shales  and  other  clayworking  materials. 

Coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Labor  is  ample  at  a  very  reasonable  wage  scale. 

Transportation  of  the  highest  efficiency  is  furnished  by  both 
rail  and  water. 

Climatic  conditions  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  section  of 
the  country. 

Send  for  the  fully  illustrated  booklet  “Clays  of  the  South”  and 
“Mineral  Resources  in  the  Southern  Railway  Territory.” 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent 
Southern  Railway,  Room  361  Washington,  D.  C. 


Special  Arrangement  for  “MONTHLY”  Readers. 

[No  Reason  to  Worry 

About  that  Accident  or  Illness 


Which  Might  Happen— If  You  Hold  One  of  These  POLICIES. 


FORM  “S-76” 
Special 

dccident  &  Sickness 

$4.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


FORM  “S-75” 
Special 

flccideni&  Sickness 

$6.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


FORM  “S-74” 
Special 

Accident  &  Sickness 

$10.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Loss  of  life . $1,500.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet.  .  1,500. 00 
Loss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot. . . .  375.00 

Loss  of  one  eye. .  150.00 

$10.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$10.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene- 


Loss  of  life . $2,500.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet.  .  1,250.00 
Loss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot.  . .  .  750.00 

Loss  of  one  eye.  .  250.00 

$15.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$15.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene- 


Loss  of  life . $5,000.00 

Loss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet.  .  2,500.00 
Loss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot.  . . .  1,250.00 
Loss  of  one  eye..  500.00 
$25.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$25.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit. 

$100.00  Emergency  Relief. 

to 


fit. 
$25.00 


Emergency  Relief. 


fit. 
$50.00 


Emergency  Relief. 


Send  for  application  blank  at  once 


INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  MANTEL,  TILE  &  GRATE  MONTHLY 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  writing-  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker 


t  s . 


Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
close  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 


The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras —  and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  $1.50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer’s, 
or  prepaid'to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORTANT— In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Department  of 
Qayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

New  Jersey  male  college. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modem  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clayworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided :  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed 
for  the  young  man  who  has  had  practical 
experience  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.  D. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-locb  Pots;  3.500  flvo-lnch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  3,000  ssvsn-lnch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


'801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  lllortar  Cement  and  BrlcK. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


New  Books  Which  Are  Being  Offered 

To  the  Trade: 

HOLLOW  TILE  HOUSE,  by  Fred’k  Squires,  Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 

CEMENT,  CONCRETE  &  BRICK,  by  A.  B.  Searle, 

Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

SOLD  BY 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  (inc.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PHILLIPS  <3  McLaren  CO. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 

Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 

Refractories,  etc. 

Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  Material  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$2.00 


SHE  CLAY ‘WORKER 

ONE  YEAR  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


5THE:  C 
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Machine= Molded  Gears 


One  to  6-inch  pitch 
and  larger.  Our  ma¬ 
chine-molded  gears 
last  longer  than  oth¬ 
ers,  give  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  under  actual  sci¬ 
entific  tests,  and  in  many 
cases  cost  no  more  than  in- 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  38. 


H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fulton  B  dg.,  Hudson  Terminal 
No.  50  Church  Street. 


i 


TABLETS  OF  RECORD  in  Metal,  Marble  and  Stone  for 
Exterior  and  Interior  of  Public  Buildings,  Office  Buildings, 
Banks,  Churches,  etc.  Designed  and  Executed  to  Client’s 
Instructions  and  Limit  of 
Expense  designated. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

Illustrated  data  and  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  on  request. 


J.  &  R.  LAMB 

Studios,  23,  25,  27  Sixth  Ave., 
New  York. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


' 


“AJAX” 
Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 

837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Tie  PaiteMossell  pins  &  PlanMiing  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Office:  Liggett  Bldg.  New  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


I 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete. includingiron work. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

All  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 

PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 

»face  CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean  B*os. 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  TNC  PUMP  TRUST. 


STEAM 

PUMP 

WORKS 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Eighteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the 
Shawmut  Virtined  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shaw- 
mut,  Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  your¬ 
self.  Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kiln  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,"  $5.00 ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,"  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Blelninger.  Price  $2.00;  a  book  of  valuable 
Information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  In 
a  plain,  practical  way.  and  Invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  "Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  "The  Clayworkers* 
Handbook,"  $2.00;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  “Clays;"  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all  of 
these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other  val¬ 
uable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address 
T.  A.  RANDALL  A  CO.. 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 


I 
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The  STANDARD  RATTLER 
FOR  TESTING  PAVING  BRICK. 


Every  municipality  and  every  manufacturer  of  paving 
brick  should  have  a  Standard  Rattler  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  frequent  tests  of  brick  and  block. 


This  Rattler  is  designed  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association’s 
specifications,  and  is  skilfully  constructed  of  the  very  best 
materials  for  the  purpose,  insuring  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  durability.  It  meets  every  requirement. 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Fill,  Easy  to  Empty,  and  is 
in  fact  The  Standard  Rattler.  For  prices,  etc.,  write 

Hetherington  6  Berner, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Books  lor  BrioMeis 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 


on  Receipt  of  Price. 

CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS 

Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E., 

$5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE 
USES . 

,  PROPERTIES  AND 

5.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  ... 

.H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley 

2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM . 

3.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE. 

. C.  G.  Elliott 

2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  E.  Elliott 

1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE . 

.25 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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YROMETERS 

A  Brown  Pyrometer  on 
your  kilns  will  pay  for  itself 
in  two  months  in  the  saving 
in  fuel  alone,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  better  ware  produced. 

Send  for  56  page  Catalog  No.  17 

BROWN  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


'quality  !  BRICK 

Burned  With 

THE  SCHURS 
OIL 

BURNER 

Write  the 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


I  LESS 
(COST 


A  New  Candidate  for  Favor! 
Right  in  Every  Way! 


The  8  Foot  Steel  Frame  Dry  Pan 

Built  by  the 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

Des  Moines,  ■  Iowa 


The  Utee,  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranty  by  Maker,  No  Fiber.  No  Lost  Tinte.  No  Soiled  Finge„  Perfect.  Sintpie 

REMARKABLE  OFFER. 

.  ..  .  „ _ ~roa.-r,r.lntor1  non.  cost 


L'heOeCi  Was 


Wo  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post  <NQ  flfl 

“POST”  SELF  F,cLlLeNan,no  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

SSftn-.be  m»*S  &T£h« SKkgVtf™  Prlfer.nce 

to  the  “Post.” 

ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INO. 


The  New  Way 


DAVENPORT  LOCOMOTIVES 

For  CLAY  HAULAGE.. 
Small  Size  Reasonable  Cost 

Built  especially  for  the  use  of  clay-products  manufacturers, 
for  hauling  clay  or  shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  WorKs 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Pioneer  Bluest.  Lou“?654  Pierce  hfdg°;*New  Orlt L^OS^odchaux 
Rldff^New  York  City.  362,  50  ChurchSt.;  Seattle ,  617  Western  A  ve.; 

Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg  ;  Montreal.  386  St.  JamesSt.;  Winnipeg, 

45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 
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All  metal  construction,  including  cab. 

Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Dow  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 

Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars, 
Transfer  and  Dump  Cars,  Turntables, 
Switches  and  Trackage. 


The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg,  Co.,  Columbus,  0, 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 


■AT  LOW  COST 


ROTARY  CLAY  DRYER 


YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 
5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  „f  A„  Kind,  Mach, nary  Usea  ,he  M.nlll.cture  F|„ 

and  Red  Brick. 


'jj,1  ^ 1  'J,1  W  i  m  a  mi  n  I » M  umii  mi  mm  111  tan  £>ena  ior  circular  and  Prlo 

PGE  CARNELL,  I819, 182I  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


t2r”Send  for  Circular  and  Prio® 
List. 


C WO 
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The  More  Knowledge;  The  BETTER  RESULTS 


Catalog  No.  3242 
Eight  Records  on  One  Chart 


It  is  obvious  that  the  more 
you  know  about  firing  con¬ 
ditions  in  your 

KILNS 

the  better  you  can  control 
the  burning  of  your  prod¬ 
uct.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  pyrometer  outfit 
which  will  enable  you  to 
secure  the  most  information 
for  the  money  is  the  most 
economical  outfit  to  pur¬ 
chase. 


TRL/JMI^Q  Multiple  Record 

^  ;  t  i'i  i i  W  Recording  Pyrometers 

permit  the  recording  of  more  data  from  more  points  in  one 
kiln,  or  from  a  larger  number  of  kilns,  on  a  single  record 
chart  than  any  other  make  of  pyrometers. 

That  is  why  they  are  being  so  universally  adopted. 

Tell  us  how  many  kilns  you  fire  at  one  time,  and  we  will 
submit  a  proposition  that  will  delight  you. 

Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadephia,  Pa. 


Whether  you  select  your  belts  for 
quality,  or  for  low  first  cost,  you  should 
consider  Gandy  Stitched  Cotton  Duck 

Belting.  ,  , 

Though  Gandy  Belts  cost  only  1/3  as 
much  as  leather,  and  fully  25%  less  than 
rubber,  they  give  service  and  satisfaction 
under  conditions  in  which  leather  and 
rubber  belts  quickly  wear  out  or  require 
constant  repairs.  . 

The  careful  stretching  and  seasoning 
—the  high  quality  of  material— the  spe- 
cial  treatment  which  makes  the  belt 
water,  heat  and  steam  proof— these  are 
a  few  of  the  reasons  for  the  wonderful 
records  described  in  the  hundreds  of  tes¬ 
timonial  letters  we  receive  from  users 
everywhere. 

Stitched  Cotton  Duck 

The  Gandy  was  the  first  successful 
Cotton  Duck  Belt,  and  through  35  years 
it  has  remained  the  standard  and  leader. 
If  you  have  a  particularly  severe  belt 
condition,  write  us  about  it  and  let  us 
send  you  proof  of  what  Gandy  Bets 
have  done  for  users  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  . 

Full  information,  sample  of  belt,  and 
the  name  of  nearest  distributor  sent  you 
gladly,  without  obligation. 

The  Gandy  Belting  Co. 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Office.  36  Warren  St. 


The  World’s 


Brick  Moulds 

Write  us. 

The  G.  B.  MENTZ  CO.,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 

Style  No.  8.  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Lade  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio 
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~  MODERN  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 

BRICK  MAK- 
INC  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MFG,  CO. 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Got  Our  Big  Catalog. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 
20  Thousand 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


THE.  QUINCY  IMPROVED  GATHERER 


used  in  conection 
with  our  SPECIAL 
CLAY  PLOW 
is  adapted  for 
taking-  clay  or 
shale  from  the 
surface  of  the 
field.  Actual  tests 
and  testimonials 
from  brick,  tile, 
cement  and  pot¬ 
tery  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the 
Union  verify  our 
claim  that  with 
their  use  about 
one-half  of  the 
cost  of  doing-  this 
work  can  be 
saved. 

CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Richardson =Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 

FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 


Geological  Examinations  of  Properties. 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Dines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


OUR  POIDOMETER 

is  a  machine  which  weighs  and  regulates 
the  flow  of  material  traveling  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  stream  over  a  conveyor.  It  is  built  very 
substantially  throughout,  free  from  delicate 
working  parts,  and  is  mounted  on  a  steel 
angle  frame,  complete  with  driving  machin¬ 
ery.  It  can  be  attached  to  a  hopper,  bin  or 
elevator  spout,  and  delivers  the  material  in 
any  predetermined  quantity  at  an  even  regu¬ 
lar  flow,  and  records  the  amount  handled, 
regardless  of  changes  in  specific  gravity, 
amount  of  moisture,  or  sizes  of  material. 

When  it  is  desired  to  unite  a  number  of 
different  materials,  there  is  placed  one  ma¬ 
chine  for  each  of  the  materials,  and  each 
machine  will  deliver  the  desired  proportions 
in  a  constant  stream  and  insure  an  even 
mixture. 


WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION  RELA¬ 
TIVE  TO  OUR  KILNS  AND  DRYERS. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Go. 

TIFFIN  (Incorporated)  OHIO 
SEECO  SYSTEMS  SECURE  SUCCESS 


i 


ARE 

NO 

EXPERIMENT 


VARIOUS 
TYPES 
TO  SUIT 
YOUR  NEEDS 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Company 

417  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Mention  Tiie  Ci-ay- Worker. 
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^  |  ^  Au  cuiuju  utii  aoes  not^  depend  on  mere 

oi  material  which  goes  into  them.  The  duck  is  canvasbeltino 

.  .  extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength. 

The  stitching  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  canvas  and 
the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles  never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is 
strength  in  Sawyer  belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 

Sawyer  belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick  Plants.  The  strength  is  there  but 
there  is  also  the  quality  of  being  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  both  grit  and  moisture  condi¬ 
tions  nearly  always  attendant  in  brick  work. 


SAWYER  BELTING  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BRANCHES 


Chicago  Rubber  Co... 

Day  Rubber  Co . 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co. 
Iroquois  Rubber  Co... 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Omaha  Rubber  Co.... 
Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co 
Plant  Rubber  Co . . 


. Chicago,  III. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. .  .Milwaukee,  WIs. 

. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. . .  .Cleveland,  Ohio 
. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Omaha,  Neb. 

.  . .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E.  B.  Plewes . Winr 

Revere  Rubber  and  Supply  Co . 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Rochester . . 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Syracuse . 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway... 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co . 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  U 
of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Portland, 
cisco;  Seattle;  Spokane;  Tacoma. 


SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY 

and  Brickyard  Supplies 


Bottom  Dump  Car 
1^2  and  2  yards  capacity 


Let  us  have  YOUR  ORDERS  for 
BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  and  can  make 
quick  delivery. 

Our  Prices  and  Supplies  Are  Right 
and  Will  Interest  You. 


Side  Dump  Car 
1(/2  and  2  yards  capacity 


Double  Deck  Truck 
Solid  oak 


Machine  Moulds 
or  Hand  Moulds 


Barrow  Without  Springs 
Solid  oak 


Let  Us  Have 
Your  Inquiries. 


&  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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Built  for  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 


WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 

20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


PATENT  HAND  PRESS 


Our  Patent  Hand  Power  Dry  Press  is 
used  very  extensively  for  manufacturing 
ornamental  bricks  as  it  can  easily  be  fitted 
with  molds  to  make  the  different  designs. 
This  Press  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Bricks  made  on  this 
press  are  equal  in  hardness  and  density  to 
those  made  on  a  steam  power  press. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  dry 
press  machinery  and  brickyard  supplies . 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Avenues, 
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More  Bricks  and  Better  Prices. 


In  times  of  War  or  in  Peace,  ask  any  Clay  worker  what  you  can  do  for  him,  and  his  reply 
will  be,  “Give  us  more  demand  for  bricks  and  less  price  cutting.” 

Since  Demand  and  Price  go  hand  in  hand,  any  effort  to  improve  the  former  will  help  the 
latter. 

I  hen  why  not  go  to  work  upon  the  demand  first  ?  Livable  prices  will  follow  as  certainly 
as  the  proverbial  sheeps’  tails. 

The  American  public  will  not  instantly  shake  off  its  century-old  habit  of  building  of  wood 
and  jump  to  SAFE  construction.  It  must  be  taken  by  the  hand  and  led  into  the  new  order  of 
things. 

Laudable  as  is  the  brick-man  s  effort  in  this  direction,  the  dear  public  will  say:  “Oh  !  you 
are  simply  trying  to  sell  me  bricks.” 

T  Leader,  to  succeed,  must  have  no  bricks  or  cement  or  metal  concealed  about  his  per¬ 
son.  His  must  be  a  disinterested  and  unselfish  attitude. 

And  that  is  exactly  the  status,  of  the  SOCIETY  ADVOCATING  FIRE  ELIMINA¬ 
TION.  The  S.  A.  E.  E.  is  an  organized,  national  movement  for  SAFETY  FIRST  in  build¬ 
ing.  It  combines  in  its  support,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the  clay, 
cement,  metal,  stone  and  all  other  interests  concerned  in  permanent  building  construction. 
The  S.  A.  F.  E.  has  nothing  to  sell.  It  does  not  further  the  interest  of  anyone  material,  but 
it  is  educating  the  prospective  builder,  through  publicity  and  an  aggressive  effort,  to  use  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  not  burn. 

There  must  be  some  sentiment  for  SAFE  building  before  there  will  be  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  the  permanent  materials. 

Will  you  co-operate  in  this  effort?  Write  today  and  let  us  know  you  are  interested  and 
we  will  tell  you  how  you  may  help  yourself  and  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  new  era  in  building- 

o 

when  SAFETY  will  be  the  first  consideration. 


Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 

R.  P.  Stoddard,  Secretary 


°^CT  YOUS^ 


Leader-News  Building 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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The  Event  of  the  Year 
For  Road  Builders 


The  Fifth  American  Good  Roads  Congress  will  be  held  as  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Road  Builders  Association,  Inter¬ 
national  Amphitheatre,  Chicago,  December  14-18,  1914.  This  great 
annual  convention  and  congress  will  bring  together  the  highway  officials, 
engineers  and  contractors  from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  It  will  be  the  event  of  the  year  for  Road  Builders.  All  of  the  phases 
of 'road  and  paving  construction  will  be  discussed  by  men  who  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  leading  experts  in  the  science  and  art  of  highway  improvement. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Good  Roads  Show, 
which  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  this 
congress,  will  consist  of  exhibits  of  the 
machinery,  materials  and  methods  used  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
country  roads  and  city  pavements.  These 
exhibits  will  constitute  the  largest  display 
of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  world.  In 
addition  to  the  commercial  exhibits  there 
will  be  educational  exhibits  from  the 
states,  cities,  engineering  schools  and 
universities.  This  exposition  will  afford 
the  best  opportunity  for  study  and  com¬ 
parison  that  has  ever  been  presented. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  show  will  be  a 


model  roadway  constructed  in  the  arena 
of  the  International  Amphitheatre.  This 
roadway  will  be  of  standard  construction, 
twenty  feet  wide  and  some  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long.  It  will  be  made  in  sec¬ 
tions,  each  section  constructed  of  differ¬ 
ent  material  and  by  a  different  method. 

Every  highway  official,  engineer  and  con¬ 
tractor  is  cordially  invited  to  be  present 
at  this  convention.  Make  up  your  mind 
today  to  attend  and  participate  in  the 
proceedings.  The  information  you  will 
secure  and  ideas  you  will  get  will  pay 
you  many  times  over  in  your  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year. 


Write  for  full  information  concerning  programme, 
hotels,  train  service  and  reduced  rates. 

American  Road  Builders’  Association 

15  0  Nassau  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hotel  Convention  Headquarters,  The  La  Salic,  Chicago 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  Books  will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address  in  the 

United  States  or  Canada,  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


The  Clayworkers’  Handbook,  by  the  Author  of  “The 
Chemistry  of  Clayworking.”  Price  $2.00. 

A  manual  for  all  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  clay,  containing  chapters  devoted  to  Materials  Used  in 
Clayworking,  Preparation  of  the  Clay,  Machinery,  Transport, 
Conveyors,  etc..  Drying  and  Dryers,  Engobing  and  Glazing, 
Setting  or  Charging,  Kilns,  Firing,  Discharging,  Sorting, 
Packing  and  Dispatching,  Defects,  Tests,  Analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

Modern  Brickmaking,  by  Alfred  B.  Searle.  Price  $5.00. 

It  contains  well-written  chapters  on  the  nature  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  clays  and  other  materials  used,  general  brickmaking, 
the  different  processes,  machinery,  kilns,  setting  and  burning] 
various  products  and  uses,  and  sources  of  difficulty  and  loss! 

Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,  by  Henry  R.  Griffen. 

Price  $5.00. 

With  a  supplement  on  “Crazing,  Its  Cause  and  Prevention," 
giving  full  Instructions  for  glazing  and  enameling  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  pottery,  including  exact  recipes  and  formulas  for  all 
the  principal  colors  in  use,  and  also  instructions  for  their 
preparation  and  application. 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses,  by 

Heinrich  Ries.  Price  $5.00. 

A  valuable  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  origin  of  clay, 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  kinds  of  clay,  methods  of 
mining  and  manufacture  and  distribution  of  clay  in  the 
United  States,  including  a  chapter  devoted  to  Fuller’s  earth, 
it*  distribution  in  the  United  States,  mining  and  uses,  etc. 
The  book  is  well  Illustrated,  which  adds  much  to  its  value. 

The  Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Blein- 

inger.  Price  $2.00. 

A  book  of  valuable  information  on  burning  and  drying, 
told  in  a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to  the  burner  or 
superintendent. 

Bricklaying  System,  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  Price  $3.00. 

A  book  whose  330  pages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for 
the  foreman  and  bricklayers,  designed  to  increase  the  output 
of  the  workmen  and  enable  them  to  do  difficult  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Hollow  Tile  House,  by  Fred’k  Squires. 

Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 


Cement,  Concrete  and  Brick,  by  A.  B.  Searle. 
Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  method  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

Vitrified  Paving  Brick,  by  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

A  review  of  present  practice  of  the  manufacture,  testing 
and  uses  of  vitrified  paving  brick. 

i 

Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,  by  Alfred  Crossley. 

Third  Edition.  Price  $2.00. 

Including  analyses  of  chemically  pure  clays,  well-known 
common  and  pressed  brick  clays,  paving  brick  clays,  fire  clays, 
shales,  etc.,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  valuable  book 
for  those  desiring  to  compare  their  clays  with  well-known  and 
standard  clays. 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott 

Price  $2.00. 

Giving  instructions  for  laying  out  and  constructing  drains 
for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  lands  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing  plans  for  and  executing  drainage  improvement. 

Practical  Farm  Drainage,  by  C.  G.  Elliott.  Price  $1.50. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Benefits  of  Farm  Drainage,  with  plans 
and  illustrations  for  making  and  laying  tile. 

Economies  in  Brickyard  Construction  and  Operation, 
by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M.  Price  $1.00. 

Points  out  economical  methods  for  every  department  of 
the  business.  Is  practical  and  covers  the  field  thoroughly. 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence,  by  Ellis  Lovejoy,  E.  M. 

Price,  50  Cents. 

A  book  of  authority,  giving  the  cause  and  remedy  of  scum 
and  efflorescence. 

Tile  Underdrainage,  by  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price 

25  Cents. 

i(  A.  brief  treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
‘‘Father’’  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  for 
distributing  among  tile  users.  In  lots  of  100,  $2.50:  in  lots 
of  1,000,  $20.00. 

Drying  Brick,  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  Price  25  Cents. 

A  little  booklet  giving  and  explaining  the  various  styles 
of  dryers,  etc. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  «S  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 
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This  Machine  Requires  Only  About 
2  h.p.  to  Operate  Full  Load. 


The  Feed  is  so  Regulated  That  it  Does 
Not  Vary  10  Brick  per  Hour. 


While  on  the  Question  of  Saving 


SAVE 

5%  to  10%  Fuel. 


It  is  the  acme  of  economy.  It  insures  regularity  of  feed.  Quantity  regulated  at 
will  by  raising  or  lowering  end  feed  gate  or  by  increasing  or  lessening  speed  of  pulley. 

EVENTUALLY,  WHY  NOT  NOW? 


It’s  up  to  YOU!! 


Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 


The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  or  Mixer.  Capacity  10,000  to  100,000  per  day. 


Cost  of  Steam 
Hose. 

Prolong  the  Life 
of  Boilers. 

Clean  Your 
Flues  and 

Keep  Them 
Clean. 

HOW? 

The  Old  Way  The  New  Way 

“ The  Marion  Way” 

For  a  Marion  Flue  Boiler  Makes  the  Fireman  Rather 
Clean  the  Flues  Than  Burn  Coal. 


NO  HIGH  COST  OF  FEEDING  HERE 
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With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

R.ecord  of  Durability. 


A  BricR  and  Tile  Machine 
That  Does  Not 
Laminate  the  Ware. 


TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 


The  Big  Wonder  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 

We  also  make  Side=Cut  Brick  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor= 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  "Prices. 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO. 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 
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The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  O. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Endurance  the  Crowning  Quality 


The  " NeW  HaVen”  Horizontal  'Brick  Machine  is  the  Strongest 
Soft  Clay  Brick  Machine  in  the  World . 

It  is  adapted  to  work  any  clay  and  is  suitable  for  any  yard,  large  or  small,  that 
uses  steam  for  motive  power.  The  brick  made  on  it  are  solid  and  square,  having 
smooth  surfaces  and  sharp  corners.  For  Quantity  and  Quality  of  production  we 
challenge  comparison  with  any  machine  built.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  is  really 
limited  only  to  the  facilities  for  handling  the  brick  as  they  are  made. 


“New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  estimates  for  complete  plant  or  auy  portion  of 
one.  We  can  furnish  machinery  of  the  most  modern  and  approved  construction  for 
soft  mud  planss  of  any  capacity  at  reasonable  prices.  Shafting,  hangers,  bearings, 
pulleys,  gearing  and  machine  work  of  all  description. 


■ 
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A  25  TO  30%  SAVING 

THAT’S  WHAT  WE  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU 

IF  YOU  WILL  TAKE,  ADVANTAGE, 

OF  THESE  CLUBBING  OFFERS 


Knowledge  is  Power 

The  best  way  for  clayworkers  to  get  trade 
knowledge  is  through  the  columns  of  the  best  clay 
journal,  THE  CLAY-WORKER.  The  up-to- 
date,  successful  manufacturer  usually  keeps  post¬ 
ed  on  current  events  through  the  current  mag¬ 
azines.  The  home  should  be  provided,  and  usu¬ 
ally  is,  with  journals  devoted  to  domestic  inter¬ 
ests  and  to  the  welfare  and  pleasure  of  the  women 
and  children.  All  of  these,  whether  literary  or 
technical,  we  offer  at  prices  that  will  net  a  saving 
of  25  to  30  per  cent  on  your  magazine  purchases 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

(These  prices  are  good  only  in  the  United  States.  Special 
prices  will  be  quoted  to  points  beyond  the  United  States  cov¬ 
ering  additional  postage  required.) 


CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 

Brickbuilder  .  5.00 

Value . $8.50 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Rock  Products .  1.00 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly  2.00 

Value .  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER .  $2.00 

Saturday  Evening  Post .  1.50 

Cosmopolitan  .  1.50 

Value .  $5.00 


OUR  PRICE 


$6.65 


3.75 


3.65 


The  Clay=Worker  Clubbing  Offers: 


OUR  PRICE 


CLAY-WORKER . 

Brickbuilder  .  .  . . . 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly 

$2.00 

5.00 

2.00 

$7.00 

Value . 

$9.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Roadmaker  . 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly 

$2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

Value . 

$5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Brickbuilder  . 

American  . 

$2.00 

5.00 

1.50 

6.50 

Value . 

$8.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Popular  Electricity  &  World’s 

Advance  . 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly 

$2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

4.00 

Value . 

$5.50 

CLAY-WORKER . 

Concrete  &  Cement  Age . 

Michigan  Farmer . 

$2.00 

1.50 

.50 

2.60 

$4.00 


CLAY-WORKER . 

.  $2.00 

Ladies’  Home  Journal . 

.  1.50 

Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

.  1.50 

3.65 

Value . 

.  $5.00 

CLAY-WORKER . 

.  $2.00 

Physical  Culture . 

.  1.50 

3.70 

Saturday  Evening  Post . 

.  1.50 

Value . 

.  $5.00 

If  none  of  the  foregoing  combinations  is  just 

what  you 

want,  write  us  for  special  prices  on  any  magazine  or 
papers  desired  and  we  will  quote  you  equally  low  prices. 

Send  all  orders  to  “The  Clay-Worker.” 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis: 

You  will  please  send  The  Clay-Worker  and  the  other 
magazines  named  below  to  me  for  the  ensuing  year  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  next  current  issue  of  each,  for  which 

I  enclose  $ . . . 

Name  . 

Postoffice . 

Street  and  No . State . 

Names  of  magazines  desired . 


Value 


Every  complete  plant  needs  this  dryer,  because  by  it 
lone  do  you  get  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

We  guarantee  results- --because  we  KNOW  how  effect- 
/ely  it  will  perform  its  mission. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Dayton 


Ohio 


U.  S.  A. 


Selling  Agents 

e  Fate  Line  of  Clayworking  Machinery 
e  Elwood  Dry  Press 


A  very  complete  line  of  supplies  for 
every  requirement  of  the  Industry. 
Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 
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THE 


METAL  OR 


BRICK  FLUE  RADIATED 


HEAT  DRYER 


PATENTED 


PRODUCER 


COAL  DIRECT  FIRED 


GAS 


OR 
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DIVIDENDS 


WILL  SURELY  BE  THE  REWARD  OF  THE  COMPANIES  WHO  DE¬ 
CIDE  TO  INSTALL  THE  POWELL  PATENTED  SHALE  PLANER. 

These  machines  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  months,  and  then  pay 
big  returns. 

( 'oft'oy ville.  Kansas.  Feb  26.  1914. 
Arbuekle  &  Company, 

Rushville,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

It  lias  always  been  our  motto,  if  we  buy  a  machine 
and  it  proves  satisfactory  to  let  the  parties  from 
whom  we  bought  it,  know  it.  If  it  does  not  prove 
good  and  is  not  satisfactory,  we  generally  let  them 
know  it  also,  in  either  case  it  ought  to  benefit  the 
parties  producing  the  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Powell  Shale  Planer  which 
you  installed  for  us  some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  we 
are  pleased  to  give  the  following  report: 

We  have  used  this  Planer  almost  continuously 
since  it  was  installed  and  believe  we  can  safely  say 
the  Powell  Shale  Planer  is  revolutionizing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  “getting  up’’  shale.  Our  shale  is  rather  harder 
than  the  average  shale  used  for  brick  and  tile. 

One  man  handles  the  machine  and  has  no  difficulty 
in  providing  100  tons  of  shale  per  day.  We  are  using 
a  General  Electric  Motor,  which  furnishes  us  plenty 
of  power. 

Shale  gotten  up  with  this  Planer  is  nearly  half 
ground,  so  that  the  grinding  capacity  does  not  need 
to  be  near  as  large  as  though  it  was  brought  in  in 
the  regular  way,  neither  is  it  near  so  hard  on  a  Dry 
Pan  as  very  few  pieces  go  into  the  pan  larger  than 
an  ordinary  size  tea  cup.  We  are  using  one  man  at 
the  Planer,  one  man  at  the  Pan,  and  we  count  half  a 
man  at  the  hoist  (the  hoist  man  puts  in  half  his  time 
at  other  work).  If  you  wish  to  refer  anyone  to  us  as 
to  the  good  qualities  of  this  machine  you  are  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DENISON  CLAY  CO. 

J.  F.  Denison,  President. 

Aside  from  the  remarkable  saving  in  labor  cost,  don’t  overlook  the 
advantage  of  a  finely  cut  up  and  perfectly  mixed  Shale  or  Clay. 

Don’t  put  off  equipping  your  plant  with  this  machine. 

Delay  means  more  useless  waste. 

The  Powell  Patented  Shale  and  Clay  Planer  is  an  investment  of  as¬ 
sured  Dividends. 

ARBUCKLE  & 

RUSHVILLE,  =  INDIANA 


COMPANY 
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The  Brewer  No.  88  Horizontal 


DRAIN  TILE  MACHINE 


A  high  grade,  high  speed,  heavy  duty  pattern,  new  enou 
minute,  but  old  enough  to  have  shown  what  it  can  do. 


Here  Are  a  Few  Construction  Points: 

Cut  gears,  covered  and  running  in  oil. 

Gear  frame  cast  in  one  piece. 

Cylinder  cast  in  one  piece. 

Hammered  steel  shafts.  Self-oiling  bearings. 

Sectional  lined  screw  case.  Heavy  29-in.  disc  clutch. 

Tool  steel  bushed  dies. 

Ask  for  complete  catalog,  references  and  prices 


gREWEE 


gREWEE 


bRFWES 


brewer 


SREWEE 


BREWER 


BREWER 


88  WEE 


BREWER 


bREWEE 


BREWER 


BREWER 


BREWER 


...  DO 
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The  Left  Wing  is  advancing  rapidly  on  “General  Expense” 
and  is  surely  and  certainly  annihilating  the  vast  army  of 
Repairs — showing  no  quarter  and  expecting  none. 


THE  RAYMOND  “CVR”  HOLLOWWARE  MACHINE 

There  is  so  much  more  to  say  for  it, 
but  here’s  a  few: 

Built  with  the  Strength  of  a  Modern  Battleship 

Built  with  the  Precision  of  a  Range  Finder 

Built  with  the  Capacity  of  a  Rapid  Fire  Gun 

As  Reliable  as  the  American  Coast  Defenses, 

Army  and  Navy,  an  Exponent  of  Peace  and  an 

Upbuilder  of  Nations 

Write  for  Uncensored  Reports  of  Their  True  Performance  in  Action 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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1 1  The  Right  Wing  has  suddenly  fallen  on  old  “Colonel  Bogie” 
hard  pressing  his  multitude  of  Coal  Bills,  is  following  up  its 
victory  by  an  aggressive  movement  against  the  high  cost  of  fuel. 


THE  RAYHOND  PRODUCER  GAS  FIRED  DRYER 

Takes  Advantage  of  Every  Resource  in  the  Coal 

Under  Perfect  Discipline  and  Control 

Performs  its  Duty  Without  Flinching,  Day  or  Night 

Wins  by  Sheer  Merit  alone  over  all  other  Dryers, 

steadily  and  surely  forcing  them  into  their  retrench¬ 

ments  by  its  ability  to  conserve  its  resources 

Write  for  Uncensored  Reports  of  Their  True  Performance  in  Action 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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WHEN  SELECTING  A  BRICK  MACHINE 
LOOK  AHEAD  A  FEW  YEARS 


You  11  probably  not  replace  your  machine  in  two  or  three  years  unless 
you  re  compelled  to.  Just  how  long  it  will  be  before  you  have  to  re-buy  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  kind  of  machine  you  buy  now— its  ability  to  give  you  not 
only  what  you  now  want  but  what  you  will  want  later. 

To  buy  economically  you  must  buy  surplus  strength  and  surplus  capac- 
ity— for  two  reasons:  You  should  have  them  now — for  safety  and  “catch 
ups”;  you  must  have  them  later  if  your  capacity  increases. 

Then,  too,  the  stronger  machine  is  the  more  economical,  for  it  requires 
less  repairs,  and  the  greater  strain  necessary  to  “catch  up  on  capacity”  be¬ 
cause  of  some  unavoidable  delay  does  not  mean  a  break-down. 

One  other  point:  Consider  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  his  machine. 
The  success  and  efficiency  of  a  brick  machine  depends  not  alone  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  itself,  but  on  the  co-operation  of  the  manufacturer — the  service  you 
get  and  the  assistance  you  are  given. 

The  Model  KD  Union  Brick  Machine— an  auger  machine  and  a  pug 
mill  in  one  construction— is  strictly  a  Freese  product— designed  by  Freese 
experience,  built  on  Freese  principles,  and  followed  by  Freese  policy.  To 
know  just  what  this  means  to  you,  ask  the  men  who  use  them. 


Model  KD  Union  Brick  Machine 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 
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SIXTEEN  MILLION  BRICK  DAILY 


are,  as  close  as  we  can  figure  it,  cut  on  Freese  Cutters.  Many  of  these  are 
pavers,  a  good  many  are  common  builders,  and  a  large  percentage  are  the 
highest  grade  of  face  brick — un-repressed. 

Installed  in  the  best-known  and  most  successful  plants  in  all  parts  of 
this  country  and  Canada,  several  hundred  of  these  cutters  are  in  daily  op¬ 
eration. 

It’s  not  because  the  first  cost  is  less  than  others — price  alone  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  an  intelligent  selection  of  automatic  brick  cutters.  It’s  because 
the  positive,  dependable  mechanism,  the  cam-controlled  carriage  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  Automatic  Clay  Column  Reliever  make  possible  the  highest 
percentage  of  perfect  brick  and  a  negligible  percentage  of  waste. 

Investigation  of  these  cutters  in  operation  will  prove  to  you  that  there  is 
no  necessity  for  crooked  brick  or  of  loss  of  any  part  of  your  clay  column. 


Model  C  20  Rotating  Automatic  Cutter 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Gallon,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 
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HAVEN’T  YOU  ASKED  FOR  TH  IS  MACH  INE? 

There  is  no  question  as  to  what  the  modern  brickmaker  is  asking  for 
in  a  brick  machine.  It  is  plain  he  wants — and  will  finally  have — a  silent- 
running,  accessible,  quick-repair  machine. 

It  is  this  demand  that  has  brought  out  the  Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine.  Its  slow-running  gearing — none  revolving  faster  than  125  r.  p.  m. — 
means  less  friction,  less  repairs,  less  power  consumption,  and  unusually 
quiet  operation. 

Its  accessibility — every  bearing  entirely  free  from  obstruction  and  the 
thrust  bearing  removable— means  convenience,  quicker  repairs,  and  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  accurate  repair  work. 

Added  to  these  two  features  are  the  surplus  strength  and  capacity 
and  the  quality-producing  ability  that  make  it  a  dependable  and  altogether 
satisfactory  machine. 


Model  GC  Auger  Brick  Machine 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 
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EVERY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER  CUTS 
PERFECT  BRICK-BUT 

in  the  percentage  of  perfect  brick  produced  they  differ — considerably. 

When  you  know  that  crooked  cuts  are  caused  by  the  column  of  clay 
slipping  on  the  cutter  platen  while  the  wires  are  passing  through,  and  that 
when  the  platen  travels  exactly  with  the  clay  column  the  cut  is  always 
straight,  isn’t  it  natural,  then,  that  the  Model  T  60  Cutter,  on  which  the 
platen  is  compelled  by  accurately  formed  cams  to  travel  exactly  with  the 
column  of  clay,  has  a  big  advantage  over  the  cutters  that  depend  entirely 
upon  the  weight  or  adhesion  of  the  clay  column  to  the  more  or  less  oily 
platen  to  move  them  together  while  the  wires  are  passing  through. 

And  when  the  movable  top  platen  (patented)  of  the  T  60  Cutter  de¬ 
scends  upon  the  column  of  clay  just  before  the  wires  start  through,  clamp¬ 
ing  the  column  between  the  upper  and  lower  platens,  would  the  clay  col¬ 
umn  be  likely  to  slip  on  the  platen  and  cause  a  crooked  cut? 

This  is  but  one  of  the  features  that  has  made  the  Model  T  60  Cutter  so 
popular.  The  positive  never-miss  mechanism,  the  quick  change  in  thick¬ 
ness  of  cut,  the  Automatic  Clay  Column  Reliever,  the  drop-forged  steel 
wire  fasteners,  the  attachment  for  cutting  Dunn  Wire-Cut-Lug  Block,  and 
the  provisions  for  inexpensively  renewing  all  wearing  parts  are  explained 
in  detail  in  Folder  324. 


Model  T  60  Reciprocating  Automatic  Cutter 


.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  Galion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 
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Keokuk  and  Hamilton  Bridge,  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Creosoted  Wood  Block  Pavement,  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


THE  IDEAL  FILLER 


A  FILLER  for  a  pavement  must 
tie  the  blocks  or  bricks  together, 
so  as  to  make  a  waterproof  bond  over 
the  entire  road  surface — a  bond  that 
must  remain  absolutely  waterproof 
under  all  climatic  conditions. 

Furthermore  the  filler  must  be  lasting, 
and  easily  applied. 

Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch  fulfills  these 
requirements  satisfactorily. 

Paving  pitch  is  decidedly  superior 


to  asphalt 
is  less. 


or  cement 


however,  is  not 


suitable 

for  a  filler. 

Barrett’s  is  made  especially  for  the 
purpose  and  is  of  exactly  the  right 
consistency  and  melting  point. 

To  be  sure  of  lasting  satisfaction,  use 
Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch.  It  is  indeed 
the  ideal  filler. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 

Detroit 


Philadelphia 

Birmingham 


Boston 
Kansas  City 


St.  Louis 
Minneapolis 


Cleveland 
Salt  Lake  City 


Cincinnati 

Seattle 


Pittsburgh 
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Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 

ESTABLISHED  1851 

There  are  more  Frost  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  being  operated  succes s= 
fully  in  all  parts  of  the  World  than  any  other  similar  machine. 

WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost 
of  upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 


For 

Sixty-Three 
Years 
The  Name 


Send  for  bulletins. 


We  also  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
Boilers  for  all 
Pressures,  Side  and 
Center  CranK  Throt¬ 
tling  and  Automatic 
Engines,  Feed  Water 
Heaters,  TanKs,  Air 
Receivers  and 
other  power  plant 
equipment. 


Works  at 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 
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The  Fate 

Qualify  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Qual  ity 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


YttftrtlHtf  *S  a  ^ear  teacher.”  Wise  is  the  man  who  profits  by  the  experience  of  others. 

When  you  are  having  trouble  in  making  the  amount  or  quality  of  hollow 
ware  that  you  would  like  to  make — be  the  wise  man  and  invest  in  one  of  the  above  machines  because 
of  what  so  many  other  people  have  found  it  would  do  for  them. 


Let’s  Not  Talk  War,  but  leave  that  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  it— instead  Let’s  Talk  Business. 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  your  plant  for  the  handling  of  the  deluge  of  orders  that  is  certain  to  come 
to  the  Clayworker  in  the  near  future.  A  telegram  or  post  card  will  bring  you  full  information  in  regard 
to  any  part  of  our  large  and  improved  line  of  Clayworking  Equipment — machines,  cutters,  dry  pans, 
crushers,  disintegrators,  conveyors,  elevators,  locomotives,  or  whatever  you  are  interested  in. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkee. 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


AUTOMATIC  TABLE  FOR  CUTTING  CURVED  SILO  BLOCKS. 

The  above  table  is  designed  for  curving  Silo  Blocks  to  any  desired  radius  for  different  sized  silos 
and  then  cutting  them  on  an  angle,  which  permits  of  practically  even  mortar  joints  and  makes  a 

very  substantial  wall. 

Platens  with  the  desired  curve  are  provided,  also  a  special  roller  to  make  the  column  of  clay  con¬ 
form  to  this  curve  before  it  is  cut.  Slanting  standards,  or  guides,  and  our  new  cam  reel  which  holds 
each  cutter  arm  in  position  against  its  standard,  insure  a  positive  angle  cut  of  the  curved  blocks. 

Each  block  is  exactly  like  each  other  but  every  alternate  one  comes  from  the  table  with  the  con¬ 
vex  side  or  the  concave  side  uppermost.  When  desired  this  table  can  be  equipped  with  our  friction 
driving  arrangement,  which  makes  an  ideal  outfit  for  the  above  purpose. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgway,  Representative 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER-SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 


Mention  Th*  Clat-Wobk*. 
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Vol.  LXII,  No.  5 


REDUCE  YOUR 
HANDLING 
COSTS  by  the 
Purchase  of 
Efficient  Equipment 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Dryer  Car  supplied  with 
or  without  decks  of  wood  or  steel. 

ATLAS 

High  Efficiency 
Cars  and 

Electric  Locomotives 


Roclter  Side  Dump  Car 

Also  made  in  end  dump.  Above 
car  made  for  loading  with 
steam  shovel. 


will  meet  your 
requirements. 
Let  us  send  you 
catalogue  and 
quote  pnces. 

Storage  Battery  Locomotive  for  general  use.  J  1 

THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D 

1 1 89  Marquette  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


MOLDS  MOLDS  MOLDS 

a* 

Of  Every  Description 


Machine  and  Hand  Brick  Molds 
Built  of  Air  Dried  Stock. 


You  can’t  buy  a  better  brick  mold. 
The  price  is  reasonably  low. 

I  have  made  a  lifetime  study  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  brick  molds. 

Write  for  catalog  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation. 

JAMES  W.  HENSLEY 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Successor  to 
S.  K.  Fletcher 


Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St. 


THE  LAKEWOOD 
GRAB  BUCKET 

Simple  in  Design.  Heavy  in  Construction. 

* 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL 
DIGGER 

For  Hard  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Gravel,  etc. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  15. 


The  Lakewood  Engineering 
Company 

Dept.  W. 

(Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Company) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  York:  30  Church  St.,  Room  802 


Pittsburgh:  1230  Fulton  Bldg. 


MenUon  Th*  Ciay-Wobkeb. 
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»» v-  iicvva  di  mai  time — uecause  we  were 

the  BEGINNERS;  and  every  step  in  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  Clayworking  Machinery  has  been  done  by 
Our  Company.  WE  BLAZE  THE  WAY. 

Every  up-to-date  Sewer  Pipe  Plant  from  Maine  to 
California;  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf;  from  Vancouver  to 

Halifax;  from  El  Paso  to  Mexico  City— is  equipped  with 
our  machinery. 

This  business  was  not  obtained  on  PRICE,  but  ON 
MERI 1  and  well  known,  proved  results. 

Our  catalog  No.  29  tells  about  it.  The  balance  is  told 

by  125  different,  well-satisfied  users,  in  the  territory  above 
described. 


THE  TAPLIN,  RICE-CLERKIN  CO 

Akron,  Ohio 


Mention  Thk  Clat-Wokke*. 
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Read  the  Experience 
of  a  Well-known 
Manufacturer  of 
High-grade 
Face  Brick. 


Uses  Three  of 
Our  Rotary 
Automatic  Cutters 
and  Three 
Brick  Machines. 


Canton,  Ohio,  Oct.  23,  1914- 

The  Bonnot  Co., 

City. 

Gentlemen — After  having  operated  practically  all  makes  of  machinery,  five 
years  ago  we  decided  to  standardize  the  equipment  in  our  plants  and  have  so 
far  installed  three  of  your  Rotary  Automatic  Cutters,  two  No.  10  Brick  Ma¬ 
chines,  and  one  No.  14  Combined  Brick  Machine  and  Pug-Mill,  two  Double- 
Geared  Pug-Mills,  two  9-ft.  Dry  Pans  and  three  Piano  Wire  Screens.  As  our 
old  equipment  wears  out  we  expect,  if  the  pleasant  relationship  that  has  ex¬ 
isted  to  date  continues,  to  install  your  machines,  as  we  feel  they  represent  the 

best  values  available. 

At  any  time  that  you  desire  to  show  interested  parties  any  of  the  equipment 

in  our  plants  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours, 


THE  BELDEN  BRICK  CO., 
(Signed)  P.  B.  Belden,  Gen.  Mgr. 


A  Reliable, 
Smooth-working 
and  Satisfactory 
Automatic  Cutter. 


No.  20  Catalog 
Describes  the 
Complete  Line. 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY 

909  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  CANTON,  OHIO 

211  Higgins  Bldg.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  SCREENS 

FOR  CLAY,  SHALE,  SAND,  GRAVEL,  STONE  AND  CEMENT 

Anything  You 


Want  in  Perforated  Metal 


Do  you  handle 
your  bricK 
this  way? 

— or  do  you  still  use 
wheelbarrows?  '  The  Math¬ 
ews  Ball  Bearing  Gravity 
Brick  Conveyer  will  produce 
more  profit  on  the  amount  in¬ 
vested  than  any  other  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  the  modern 
brick  plant. 

Your  brick  will  travel  in  a 
solid  line  from  kilns  direct 
into  cars  entirely  by  gravity 

no  power  whatever  being 
used. 

It  will  reduce  your  pay-roll, 
speed  up  your  work,  elimi¬ 
nate  the  damage  to  brick, 
and  enable  you  to  load  cars 
in  any  kind  of  weather. 

Made  in  portable  sections 
with  quick  coupling  device. 
Takes  no  more  time  to  set  up 
than  jvheelbarrow  runways. 

Any  kind  of  labor  can  be 
used;  skilled  “wheelers”  are 
not  required.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  detailed  information. 


MATHEWS  GRAVITY  CARRIER  COMPANY 

Branch  Factories  j  London.’  Eng  ■ _ ELLWOOD  CITY,  PENN. 


Mathews  Gravity  Brick  Conveyer  Loading  Common  Brick  From  Kiln  to  Cars,  V 


1 


Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  sizes  shown  above;  they  are  a  few  of 
the  many  that  we  make. 

We  have  sizes  suitable  for  DRY  PAN  SCREENS,  CAR  DECKS,  CONVEYORS 
Etc.  *  ’  * 

Tell  us  of  your  needs  that  we  may  send  you  samples. 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE, 

No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  624  North  Union  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  Thz  Clay- Worker. 
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THE  MEN  WHO  DON’T  WORRY 

about  the  drying  of  their  clay  products  are  the  men  whose 
wares  are  dned  in 

Rodgers  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

They  don’t  worry  because  they  know  they  are  going  to  get 
“WHAT  they  want  WHEN  they  want  IT”— bone  dry  product,  dned 
in  the  least  possible  time  their  clays  will  permit  and  at  the  least  possible 
cost  of  drying. 

ALL  types  of  Rodgers  Dryers,  from  the  very  first  designed  to  the 
very  latest  type,  the 


dry  as  perfectly  as  it  is  possible  to  dry  the  clays  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

If  you  have  dryer  worries,  just  envying  the  other  fellow  who 
hasn’t  won’t  relieve  you  of  yours,  but  a  type  of  Rodgers  Waste  Heat 
Dryer  designed  to  care  for  the  peculiarities  of  your  particular  clay  will 
give  you  relief  and  put  you  in  the  class  with 

THE  MEN  WHO  DON’T  WORRY 

because  of  dryer  troubles. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  heat  Dryer  Specialists 
Brick  Works  Engineers 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Brick  Drying  Equipment  in  the  United  States 

30  North  LaSalle  St.  CHICAGO 


ilium 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS 

BALANCED  =  PRESSURE-brick  lifted  in  molds  under  pressure 
PRESSING  TIME  FACTOR — long  duration,  50%  of  the  cycle. 
pppP’  SHAFTS,  BEARINGS  and  other  parts  exceptionally  large. 

fd°D^1jc,atetd  parts — ACCESSIBILITY  unequaled. 
lOP  and  BOTTOM  of  brick  equal  hardness— NO  granulated  surfaces. 

Write  for  latest  Catalogue  No.  25,  which  contains  plans  and  suggestions  concerning  the 

design  and  equipment  of  brick  plants. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Boyd  BricK  Press 

"Built  Up  to  a  Standard— Not  Down  to  a  Price.” 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Buyers  Ready  Reference  List. 

To  Find  Any  Particular  Firm  or  Advertisement  See  “Index  to  Ads”  as  Cited  on  1  ront  Cover  Page, 


Ammeters. 

TheBrown  Instrument  Co. 

Analyslsts  and  Chemists. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

N.  J.  State  University. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Automatic  Clay  Bin  Emptier. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

.  Automatic  Cutting  Tables. 
(See  Cutting  Tables.) 

Barrows  and  Trucks. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
H.  Brewer  &  Co. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplln,  Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Barytes,  Carbonate  of 
Gabriel  &  Schall. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 


Bearings,  Roller. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 
Sawyer  Belting  Co. 


Belt  Conveyors. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D.' 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Blowers. 

American  Blower  Co. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 


Boilers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 


Brick  (Building). 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 
Kushequa  Brick  Co. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 


Brick  (Fire). 

Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 
Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Brick  (Paving). 

Alton  Brick  Co. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Danville  Brick  Co.,  The. 

Mayer  Brick  Co.,  C.  P. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Natl.  Pav.  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Co. 
Terre  Haute  Vit.  Brick  Co. 
Shawmut  Vit.  Pav.  Brick  Wks. 


Brick  Conveyors. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 


Brick  and  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machy.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers’  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Brick  Machines  (Soft  Mud). 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mch.  Works. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  The  C.  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Brick  Machines  (Stiff  Mud.) 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  The. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Brick  Machines  (Dry  Press.) 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Works. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 

Mueller  Bros.  _ 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Brick  Recutter. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Brick  Setting  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Buffing  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


Burning  and  Drying  Systems. 

American  Blower  Company. 

Boss,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Dennis,  F.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Koch,  J.  J.  ,  .  _ 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Eng.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 
Trautwein  Drying  &  Engr.  Co. 
Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 


Cars. 

(See  Dryer  and  Dumping  Cars.) 


Castings. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Ceramic  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Crushers  and  Pulverizers. 
American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clays. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Dryers. 

American  Process  Co. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Clay  Steamers. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Clay  Technologists. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Clutches. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Coloring  Materials. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co. 

National  Paint  &  Manganese  Co. 
Ricketson  Mineral  Paint  Co. 
Roessler-Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Williams  &  Co.,  C.  K. 


Cones. 

Orton,  Edward,  Jr. 

Conveying  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Tanlin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Continuous  Kilns. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Contracting  Engineers. 

Koch,  J.  J. 

Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Couplings. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Cutting  Tables  (Brick  and 
Tile.) 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Cutting  Wires. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Webb  Wire  Works. 

Dampers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dies. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Disintegrators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Drain  Tile  Machinery. 

(See  Brick  &  Tile  Machinery.) 

Drums,  Hoisting  and  Winding. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Dryers. 

American  Blower  Company. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
American  Process  Co. 

Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mch.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
National  Dryer  Company. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Dryer  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
National  Dryer  Company. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 


(Continued  on  page  613.) 
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NEW  MODEL  BERG  BRICK  PRESS 

WE  MANUFACTURE  AND  INSTALL  COMPLETE  PLANTS  UNDER  GUARANTEE 

FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self-con¬ 
tained.  Greater  pres¬ 
sure  and  fewer  working 
parts  than  any  other 
machine.  Simple,  mas¬ 
sive,  compact  and 


SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


All  Machines 
Are 

Equipped  With 

CUT 

GEARING. 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


THE  ANDERSON  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  WORKS 


Sold  by  the  C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  and  Drain  Tile  Machinery 

ANDERSON,  IIND. 


Still  in  the  Lead 

and 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued 


Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  The. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplln-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Trautweln  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co.  , 
Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Dump  and  Clay  Cars. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Electric  Instruments. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 


Electric  Shovels. 

Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 

Electrical  Furnaces. 
Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Electrical  Locomotives. 
Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Electrical  Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Elevating  Equipment. 

(See  Conveyors.) 

Engines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Engineers. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Fans. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Feed  Water  Heaters. 

American  Blower  Co. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Filler  (Paving). 
Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Filter  Presses. 

American.  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 


Fire  Brick  and  Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Clay  Co. 
Parker-Russell  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Fire  Clay. 

Bloomfield  Clay  Co. 

Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Friction  Clutch  Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Furnaces. 

Brown  Instrument  Co.,  The. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson-Lovejoy  Engr.  Co. 

Gas  Fire  Continuous  Kilns. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Gears. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Granulators. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Gravity  Carriers. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Gravity  Haulage. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Hand-Power  Presses. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Hand  Winch. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hangers. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hoists. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Hollow  Block  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Illustrators. 

Lamb,  J.  &  R- 

Insurance. 

Mantel,  Tile  &  Grate  Monthly. 
Jacks. 

(See  Supplies.) 

(Continued  on  page  615.) 
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OUR  CORRESPONDENCE 

indicates  that  the 

BRICK  MANUFACTURER 

makes  more  complaint  of 
his 

GRINDING  MACHINERY 

than  any  other  type  of 
machinery  he  uses. 

Raw  Clay  Products  Materials 

are  serious  materials  to  grind.  Use  an 

AMERICAN  RING  PULVERIZER 

and  minimize  your  troubles. 

GRIND  FINER  SAVES  MONEY 

Our  information—  Or  our  representative 
free  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  PULVERIZER  CO.,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 


GRIND  MORE 

Our  circular — 


Mention  The  Clat-Wobke*. 
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The  Thew  Shovel  Handles  Clay  Economically 


SRUWfVttli 


Type  0  Thew  in  Typical  Clay  Pit. 

A  Thew  Shovel  is  loading  clay  at  Fletcher,  N.  C.,  for  $4.00  per  day. 

Another  at  Tell  City,  Ind.,  is  loading  clay  for  30,000  brick  for  $3.80  per  day. 

Another  at  Portland,  Oregon,  is  loading  clay  and  shale  for  100,000  brick  for  $12.00 
pGr  day. 

Another  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  loading  clay  for  75,000  brick  for  $6.00  per  day. 
per  day°ther  ^  Cleveland’  0hio’  is  loadilig  clay  and  shale  for  100,000  brick  for  $6.50 

Another  at  St.  Anne,  Ill.,  is  loading  clay  for  60,000  brick  for  $5.75  per  day. 
day  An°ther  at  Port  Washington,  Wis.,  is  loading  clay  for  50,000  brick  for  $4.75  per 

Another  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  loading  clay  for  75,000  brick  for  $7.00  per  day. 
Another  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  is  loading  clay  for  $5.75  per  day. 

Another  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  is  loading  clay  for  98,000  brick  for  $7.50  per  day. 
Another  at  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  is  loading  clay  for  200,000  brick  for  $12.00  per  day. 

le  ahove  costs  are  the  total  pit  costs  and  include  the  cost  of  repairs. 

The  average  age  of  the  above  shovels  is  6^  years. 

Thew  Shovels  ^  f0mer  methods  averaged  over  2 y2  times  the  average  cost  with  the 

ol.  wlle  Shovel  will  handle  your  material  economically  year  after  year  with  a 

slignt  cost  of  maintenance. 

250  Brick  Manufacturers  now  using  Thew  Shovels. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  LIST  OF  THEW  OWNERS  NEAR  YOU. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  Lorain,  Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued 


Kilns. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Boss  Co.,  John  C. 

Buhrer,  Jacob. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Richardson -Love joy  Engr.  Co. 
Schaffer  Eng.  Equip.  Co. 

Vogt,  Anton. 

Yates,  Alfred. 

Kilns,  Doors,  Castings  and 
Frames. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Kiln  Floor  Tile. 

Chicago  Ret.  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Kiln  Furnaces. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Knives. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Locomotives. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Dewey  Bros. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Manganese. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Mechanical  Draft. 

Boss,  J.  C. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 

Mineral  Paint. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Molds  (Brick). 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Mentz,  George  B. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Mold  Sanders. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Mortar  Colors. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Motor  Trucks. 

Wm.  E.  Dee  Co. 

Fate,  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Oil  Burners. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 

Paints. 

(See  Coloring  Materials.) 

Pallets. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Pans  (Dry  and  Wet). 
(See  Dry  and  Wet  Pans.) 

Paving  Brick  or  Block. 
(See  Brick.) 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 

Pitch  (Paving). 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co. 

Plows. 

(See  Scrapers.) 

Poidometers. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 


Pottery  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Rockwood  Mfg.  Co. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Power  Plant  Equipment. 

Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engr.  Co. 

Presses. 

(See  Brick  Machines,  also  Sew- 
e  r  Pipe  Machinery,  also 
Roofing  Tile  Machinery.) 

Pug  Mills. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Pulleys. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Pulverizers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
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Pyrometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  The 

Ralls  and  Railway  Equipment. 

Atlas  Car  and  Mfg.  Co. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Rattlers  (Paving  Brick). 

Ceramic  Supply  and  Con.  Co. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hetherington  &  Berner. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Recording  Gauges. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Represses. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  &  Co. 

Revolution  Indicators. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 

Revolving  Steam  Shovels. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 


(Continued  on  page  617.) 


Pumps. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Wks. 


THE  GRATH 
PEERLESS  PRESS 


(Made  in  Four  and  Five  Mould  Sizes.) 

For  shales,  fireclays  and 
surface  clays.  Gives  FULL 
pressure  without  brick  crack¬ 
ing;  or  splitting  open. 

Guaranteed  capacity  six  to 
seven  thousand  perfect  brick 
per  mould. 

The  Jersey  Clay  Products 
Co.,  Newbern,  Ill.,  turn  out 
with  four  mould  press  28,000 
perfect  brick  in  ten  hours. 

Thickness  of  brick  changed 
in  less  than  two  minutes. 

Ill.Siply&Const.Co. 

722  Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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BUILD 

WITH 

BRICK 


mmmmmmmitmta 


25,000  Silica  Fire  BricR 

are  being  dried  every  day  by  the 


Ylf'C'  CC&? 


The  Layton,  Pa.,  Plant  of  the  Kier  Fire  Brick  Co. 


Waste  Heat  System 

and  dried  economically,  at  the  Layton,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  Kier 
Fire  Brick  Co. 

I  hey  decided  to  convert  their  waste  heat  into  a  valua¬ 
ble  drying-  element.  You  can  do  the  same.  The  cost  is  small 
as  compared  to  the  results  obtained. 

Our  Brick  Engineering  Department  will  lay 
out  a  Sirocco  System  for  you,  by  the  installation 
of  which  you  can  turn  a  waste  into  a  gain. 

AYLBLLYL BLOWER  (  P^IPANY 

t  ,  -  •• 

DETROIT.  MICHIGAN.  U.S. A. 


New  York,  141  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Title  Guaranty  Bldg. 
Rocdester,  insurance  Bldg.  Atlanta,  Empire  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  605  Hale  Bldg.  Kansas  City.  R.  A.  Long  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Empire  Bldg.  Seattle,  538  Central  Bldq. 

Chicago,  Marquette  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  667  Mission  St. 

Dallas,  Texas,  1908  Commerce  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Central  Bldg. 

Montreal,  Que.,  Can.,  301  McGill  Bldg. 
Indianapolis,  705  Merchants  National 
Bank  Bldg. 

Boston,  Mass.,  120  Milk  St. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Buyers  Ready  Reference  List — Continued. 


Rock  Crushers. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  Co. 

Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Rope. 

(See  Supplies.) 

Rotary  Dryers. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. 
Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co, 
Illinois  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

School  of  Ceramics. 

Illinois  University. 

New  Jersey  State  School. 

New  York  State  School. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Central  Iron  Works. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 


Screens. 


American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Dunlap  Mfg.  Co. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 


Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co. 
Illinois  Supply  &  Con.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Mueller  Bros. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
stfivfinson  Co..  The 


|Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
Stevenson  Co.,  The 


Steam  Gauges. 


(See  Supplies.) 

Steam  Shovels. 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 


Steam  Specialties. 

Dean  Bros.,  Steam  Pump  Wks. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 


Steam  Traps. 

American  Blower  Co. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Morehead  Mfg.  Co. 
Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Ohio  Galvanizing  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 


Supplies. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 
Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  The 
Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Caldwell  &  Sons  Co.,  H.  W. 
Carnell,  Geo. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Constr.  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Chase  Fdy.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White. 
Eastern  Brick  Machinery  Co. 
Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co. 

Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Com.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Martin  Brick  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  H. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Steele  &  Sons. 

Stevenson  Co.,  The 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Switches. 

Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 

Tempering  Wheels. 

Carnell,  Geo. 

Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 

Thermometers. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Rodgers  Engr.  Co.,  The  L.  E. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tile  Machines. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Anderson  Fdy.  &  Mach.  Wks. 


Arbuckle  &  Co. 

Bonnot  Co.,  H. 

Brewer  &  Co.,  H. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 
Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hensley,  J.  W. 

Illinois  Supply  and  Com. 
Potts  &  Co.,  C.  &  A. 
Raymond  Co.,  The  C.  W. 
Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Co. 
WoIIqoa  A/T f rr  C!o. 


Co. 


Time  Recorders. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Ceramic  Supply  &  Engr.  Co. 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 


Tracks  and  Switches. 


(See  Rails.) 

Transfer  Cars  and  Turn 
Tables. 


(See  Supplies.) 

Turn  Tables. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J.  D. 

Unloading  Device  for  Pans. 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
Frost  Mfg.  Co.  _ _ 


Voltmeters. 
Brown  Instrument  Co. 

Wheels  and  Axles. 
(See  Supplies.) 

Wheelbarrows. 
(See  Barrows.) 

Wet  Pans. 

(See  Pans.) 

Wire. 

(See  Cutting  Wire.) 


100  yards  or  more  of  raw  material  daily  a  revolving  shovel  will  save  you  money.  We  ean  show  you  why 

BUCYRUS  REVOLVING  SHOVELS 

for  briek  plant  requirements.  Not  only  can  they  do  what  other  types  can  do.  but  they  can  dtgharde 
:  maintenance.  Send  for  our  special  bulletin  M-101. 

BUILT  WITH  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  BIG  BUCYRUS. 


If  you  have  a  plant  using 


0  BUCYRUS  COMPANY  0 

P.  O.  Box  T,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
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THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL 


M 


AW  KEPESENTATIVE  brick  manufacturers  have  shown  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Build  with  Brick  campaign  instigated  by  The 
Clay-Worker.  Iherefore  this  nation  wide  movement  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  demand  for  burned  clay  brick  is  now  not  an  idea,  but  a  fact. 
This  publicity  scheme  is  being  supported  splendidly  by  wide-awake 
clayworkers  in  many  different  sections  of  the  country  who  have  ordered 
posters  and  declared  with  much  enthusiasm  that  they  are  going  to  boost 
it  for  all  they  are  worth  in  their  territory,  for  they  realize  it  is  a  worthy 
cause  and  a  necessary  proposition  to  themselves  and  the  brick  trade  in 
general.  If  you  have  not  already  decided  to  enter  this  campaign  and 
boost  for  brick  in  your  own  locality,  take  the  time  now  to  study  the  fol¬ 
lowing  carefully.  Remember,  Mr.  Brick  Manufacturer,  you  are  not 
asked  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  work  to  be  done  outside  your  own 
locality.  You  are  simply  asked  to  cover  your  own  territory  thoroughly 
after  the  fashion  suggested,  using  the  slogan  “Build  with  Brick”  on 
posters,  signs,  etc.,  at  the  expense  you  deem  permissible  and  wise.  You 
are  not  contributing  to  any  fund;  you  are  spending  your  own  money  in 
your  own  way,  in  your  own  territory,  where  you  will  get  the  direct  re¬ 
sults  and  still  at  the  same  time,  will  make  the  campaign  a  national  one 
in  scope,  and  the  slogan  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  will  be  thoroughly 
impressed  on  the  prospective  builders’  minds.  “Safety  First,”  in  other 
words,  Build  with  Brick.  Read  opposite  page  carefully. 


BOOST 


JOIN  THE 

BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

CAMPAIGN 


BOOST 


J7>//r  WO 
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The  above  is  a  miniature  of  a 
20  inches  long  and  7  inches  high, 
able  Roadway,”  $6.00  per  hundred. 


sheet  steel  sign  with  blue  background  and 
Price,  &5.00  per  hundred,  F.  O.  B.  factory. 

A  “BUILD  WITH  BRICK"  sign  similar  to 


embossed  white  letters.  These  signs  are 
With  firm  name  in  place  of  “The  Depend- 
above  supplied  at  same  price. 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

A  Nation-Wide  Movement  for  Boosting  the  Brick 

Business. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen: 

You  may  send  me . metal  signs,  also  tack  card 

“BUILD  WITH  BRICK”  posters  as  follows: 

..Poster  No . .  size  11x11,  cost  $5.00  per  1000 


THE  CLAY-WORKER’S  BUILD  WITH  BRICK 
campaign  has  taken  on  nation-wide  importance. 

|  We  have  shipped  thousands  of  posters  to  enterpris¬ 
ing  brickmakers,  from  New  England  to  California. 
Have  you  received  specimen  posters?  If  not,  you 
|  can  have  them  for  the  asking.  We  have  nine  different 
designs,  adapted  to  various  uses,  from  street  cars  and 
brick  wagons  to  barns  and  fences.  If  you  are  doing 
|  any  local  advertising,  you  will  find  these  posteis  useful 
in  that  connection.  I  he  Standard  Brick  Company, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  has  used  some  of  them  in  its  local  pa- 
|  pers  with  telling  effect. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  you  can  boost  the  brick 
I  business  in  your  own  locality  by  using  these  posters, 

|  and  the  expense  is  but  a  trifle.  Poster  No.  7  has  pro\ - 
I  en  very  popular,  and  No.  1  makes  a  nice  envelope  cut. 
We  will  be  glad  to  print  you  a  supply  of  envelopes,  or 
will  furnish  you  an  electrotype  of  this  cut  at  cost  for 
I  your  local  printer.  In  the  language  of  the  street,  Get 
I  in  the  game,”  and  help  us  boost  the  brick  business. 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  sort  of  a  poster  you 
|  want.  If  you  prefer  a  tin  sign  or  a  sheet  steel  sign, 

I  we  will  furnish  same  at  cost.  A  two-color  sheet  steel 
I  sign  in  white  and  blue,  the  words  Bl  ILD  A  1 1  H 
)  BRICK,”  embossed  in  white  letters  on  a  rich  blue 
background,  makes  an  unusually  attractive  poster.  If 
you  want  something  even  better,  an  enameled  steel 
sign,  good  for  all  time,  we  can  get  it  for  you.  Write  us 
what  you  want,  and  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  supply  it. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.. 
Publishers  The  Clay-Worker, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

p 


. Poster  No . size  11x14,  cost  $6.50  per  1000 

(With  Firm  Name) 

. Poster  No . .  size  12x22,  cost  $8.00  per  1000 

. Poster  No . size  14x22,  cost  $9.50  per  1000 

(With  Firm  Name) 

Posters  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  made  11x11  or  11x14 
inches.  Posters  Nos.  7,  8  and  9,  size  14x22  inches.  These 
are  printed  oh  substantial  5-ply  card. 

Print  on  same  my  card,  as  follows: 


Very  respectfully, 


Address 


Tear  off  this  coupon  and  mail  us  your  order  today. 


UILD  withBRIC 

THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL 

MAKES  THE  STRUCTURE  BEAUTIFUL. 
NO  PAINTING.  NO  COST  FOR  REPAIRS. 
FIRE  PROOF.  TIME  PROOF.  WEATHER  PROOF. 
COOL  IN  SUMMER.  WARM  IN  WINTER. 


Miniature  of  Poster  No.  7. 


i 
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The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

■^sa&^xsrstsui  •"  •'  ■nesgsans^,.. 

Vitrified  Brick  Pavements  for  City  and  Country, ’* 


Mess  WILL  P.  BLfim,  Corresponding  Secretary,  830-834  Brotliertiooa  of  Locomotive  Engineers’  Building,  Cleveland,  Otiio 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS 


Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Stiale  and  Fite  Clay  Paving  Bricks  ago  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 


SIDBWAUC 

FOUNDATION 


^^BUILDINQ  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 


C.  C.  Barr,  Pres. 


Streator,  III. 


ALTON  BRICK  COMPANY 


Makers  of  High  Quality  Brick  for 

Roadways  and  Permanent  Buildings. 

Repressed  and  Dunn  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block. 
ALTON,  ILLINOIS. 


The  Danville  Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Unsurpassed 

Danville  Paving  Block, 

Danville,  III. 

LET  US  QUOTE  YOU  PRICES. 


OXBLOOD  RED  FRONT  BRICKS 

DEVONSHIRES  and  REPRESSED 

KUSHEQUA 

Highly  Vitrified  by  Natural  Gas. 

Tough  Paving  Blocks,  Beautiful  in  Color  and  Finish. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


mcHVOY  VITRIFIED  BRICK  COIRPHRY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“McAVOY  BLOCK” 


PROMENADE  TILE 

Chocolate  Red 

Highest  Vitrification— Lowest  Absorption. 
BEST  BY  TEST. 

KUSHEQUA  KERAMIC  COMPANY, 

Kushequa,  Pa. 


Tile  Underdrainage. 

By  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley.  Price  25  Cents. 

treatise  on  the  benefits  of  farm  drainage  by  the 
Father  of  farm  drainage.  This  is  an  excellent  pamphlet 

fow?ttmSiong  tile  ,,sers-  In  Iots  of  100'  *2-50;  in 

The  Deckman Duty 

CLEVELA 


C.  P.  MAYER  BRICK  CO, 


The  MAYER  BLOCK  is  Unequaled  in 
Abrasion  Test. 
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Merely  Advertising  as  the  BEST 
doesn’t  make  it  BEST. 

‘WHO  EVER  SAW  PAPER  REFUSE  INK?’ 


IRONSTONE  BLOCK 

Out  tested  every  block  tested  in  competition 
with  it  during  1913. 

FOR  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
STREETS  AND  FREIGHT  YARDS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


Murphysboro  Paving 
Brick  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


The  Celebrated 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK 

The  Block  That  Stands  the  Test. 

Prices  and  samples  furnished 
upon  application. 

MURPHYSBORO,  ILL. 


Do  You  Want  Clay?  CLINTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO. 


WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pii*e  Clays,  Terra  Cotta  Clays,  Kao¬ 
lin,  and  Fire  and  CQoulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 

Cars,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand, 
nsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Tress,  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.  J. 


Clinton,  Indiana 

Are  manufacturers  of  repressed  vitrified  shale 
paving  brick  of  unquestioned  merit  and  also 
licensees  of  DUNN’S  Wire=Cut=Lug  Block, 
which  is  the  acme  of  perfection  for  street 
paving  material. 

Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Clinton  Paving  Brick  Company 

Clinton,  Indiana 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  Paving  Brick  up  to  date.  By 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  Second  edition. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  $2.00. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  (Inc.)  Publishers 

Indianapolis 


Bessemer  Limestone  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of 

BESSEMER  BLOCK. 

The  Most  Uniform  Shale  Paver 

Made. 


PURINGTON  PAVERS 


ARE  MADE  OF 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  CO 


GALESBURG,  ILL. 
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Automatic  Side  Cutter  No.  10,  Built  by 

Chambers  Brothers  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  frictional  driven  Cutter  for  Brick  or  Block  that  starts  promptly  and  stops  at 
completion  of  its  stroke  without  noise  or  shock. 

Entirely  free  from  knocker  clutches  or  similar  throw  out  devices. 

Driven  through  an  enclosed  cone  friction  of  ample  diameter  and  so  arranged  that 
the  slight  lateral  movement  employed  to  disengage  the  friction  members  upon  com- 
pletion  of  a  cutting  strike  applies  a  brake  to  the  entire  periphery  of  the  floating  mem¬ 
ber.  1  he  result  is  highly  satisfactory. 

All  revolving  parts  of  the  cutting  mechanism,  together  with  the  platen,  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  stationary  steel  shaft,  the  reel  hub  being  upon  roller  bearings  There 
is  no  running  machinery  beneath  the  platen,  no  track  dr  wheels  for  the  support  of  a 
carnage,  and  no  parts  into  which  chips  can  be  thrown  by  the  cutting  wires  Pressure 
by  one  finger  will  move  the  cutter  endways  in  either  direction. 

Observe  the  enclosure  of  all  gears,  not  only  for  their  protection,  but  as  safe¬ 
guarding  against  accidents. 

Speed-regulating  features  meet  the  requirements  of  machine  output  and  of  tender 
clays.  Adjustments  to  meet  varidus  conditions  are  made  without  stopping  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  are  absolutely  within  control.  The  underside  of  clay  bar  is  lubricated  by 
a  new  method,  using  only  so  much  lubricant  as  is  required.  No  slop  and  no  need¬ 
less  waste.  A  strong,  durable,  well-built  Cutter 

L==^^ 


"  1  ~  •  — 

Another  Multiple  Brick  Cutter 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Sand  Molded  Brick  Machine 


For  Sand  Molded  or  Water=Struck  Soft  Mud  Brick 


Chambers  Brothers  Company 


Fifty-Second  and  Media  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


549  West  Washington  Blvd. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


911  Healey  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


THE  BELMONT 


A  substantial  machine 
constructed  of  iron  and 
steel  and  designed  along 
well  established  lines  for 
machinery  of  this  class. 

Improved  relief  mech¬ 
anism  for  mold  pusher,  lo¬ 
cated  at  rear  of  machine 
away  from  interference 
with  operatives  and  from 
waste  material. 

Machine  built  for  either 
right  or  left  feeding. 

Access  to  inside  of  main 
chamber  through  open¬ 
ing,  33  x  24  inches,  cov¬ 
ered  by  one  piece  of  boiler 
plate,  conveniently  re¬ 
movable. 

Nearly  19,000  pounds 
of  carefully  designed,  well 
made,  soft  mud  brick  ma¬ 
chinery. 

One  piece  crank  shaft 
of  forged  steel.  Three 
journal  bearings  on  crank 
shaft. 

All  gears  of  liberal  face 
and  substantial  pitch;  the 
crown  gear  being  provid¬ 
ed  with  vertical  adjust¬ 
ment  for  maintaining  cor¬ 
rect  mesh  between  gear 
and  pinion.  All  large 
gears  of  semi-steel  with 
driving  pinion  of  cast 
steel.  Crown  gear  and  its 
pinion  are  both  molded 
from  cut  metal  patterns. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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Merry  Christmas  to  You, 
Mr.  Brickmaker! 


ND  here’s  hoping  that  1915  will  prove  a  big 
business  year  for  you!  Installing  an  up-to-date 
Standard  Natural  Draft  Brick  Drier  at  your  plant 


A 


will  help  a  whole  lot.  Its  perfect  adaptability  makes  it 
O.  K.  for  Every  Clay.  It  stimulates  profits  by  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  your  product  and  cutting  down 
the  expense  of  drying  and  upkeep.  Ask  users. 

Write  for  the  catalog.  Tell  us  the  capacity  of 
your  plant  and  the  nature  of  your  clay  and  we 
will  submit  an  estimate  without  obligation  to  you. 

Address:  The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  1547 
McCarty  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Twelve-track  Standard  Drier  of  the  most  up-to-date  type  of  fireproof  construction.  Timber  almost 
entirely  eliminated.  Walls  and  stacks  of  brick.  Roof  of  tile,  concrete  or  brick. 


m 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

a  BRICK  CASTLE  BUILT  IN  1440. 


By  J.  W.  Overend. 

IT  HAS  OFTEN  been  suggested  through  the  pages  of  The 
“Clay-Worker”  that  to  build  with  brick  is  both  economical, 
tasteful,  and  lasting.  The  first  is  self-evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  brick  can  easily  be  bonded,  and  attachments,  to 
the  surfaces  or  walls  easily  applied  and  provided  for.  Again, 
brick  is  soundproof, 
more  so  than  any 
other  building  mater¬ 
ial  and  it  is  also  hy¬ 
gienic  built  in  either 
solid  or  hollow  wall 
fashion.  In  regard  to 
being  tasteful,  the 
many  colors,  glazes, 
etc.,  gives  a  choice  of 
selection  which, 
when  burnt  in,  is 
lasting  and  does  not 
require  a  skin-like 
covering  to  attain 
the  colors  desirable. 

Thereby,  the  last¬ 
ing  qualities  cannot 
be  questioned.  Some 
people  require  proof, 
in  fact,  some  people 
require  proof  that 
they  are  living. 

To  those  people 
who  require  proof 
that  to  build  with 
brick  has  a  charm 
about  it  and  is  last¬ 
ing  no  better  exam¬ 
ple  can  be  given  than  the  grand  old  castle  at  Tattershall,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  England.  It  is  a  charming  example  of  those  rock¬ 
like  fortresses,  which  were  built  for  protection  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  and  it  is  self-evident  that  those  old  brickbuilders 
were  convinced  that  this  building  of  red  brick  was  sufficiently 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  any  battering  rams 
such  as  were  used  for  attack  in  those  continuous  struggles  of 
the  various  countries  or  provinces. 

Within  these  last  few  years  the  castle  has  been  restored  to 
its  former  beauty  and  in  the  work  now  completed,  everything 
has  been  carried  out  so  as  to  keep  it  just  as  it  was  when 
erected  four  and  one-half  to  five  centuries  ago. 

The  noble  remains  of  the  brick-built  castle  at  Tattershall  is 


situated  on  a  perfect  level  plane,  a  part  of  the  country  with 
very  few  hills,  and  it  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  round,  the 
clear  sharp  defined  corners  of  the  brickwork  of  the  octagonal 
corners  of  the  towers  are  as  distinct  today  as  when  they  first 
were  erected. 

The  part  of  the  castle  now  remaining  is  to  keep  a  mas¬ 
sive  brick  structure  of  very  fine  workmanship  rectangular  in 
plan,  measuring  externally  61x48  feet  with  four  octagonal  tow¬ 
ers  at  the  angles,  and  it  is  118  feet  in  height. 

The  building  is  divided  into  stories,  four  principal  floors, 

and  these  are  reached 
from  the  ground  by 
means  of  a  circular 
stone  staircase. 

To  give  an  idea  of 
the  strength  of  the 
walls  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  thick¬ 
ness  measures  in 
some  parts  15  feet  of 
solid  brickwork, 
whilst  the  outer 
faces  of  the  walls  are 
relieved  by  patterns 
of  black  bricks  in 
various  designs,  all 
the  others  being  red 
brick. 

All  the  windows, 
doors,  and  other 
openings  whether  of 
brick  or  stone,  have 
retaining  arches  over 
them  in  brick.  Some 
of  the  corridors  and 
passages  inside  the 
castle  are  vaulted  in 
a  most  delightful 
and  beautiful  man¬ 
ner  in  brick.  The  third  story  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborately 
treated  as  regards  its  moulded  brickwork  which  is  very  rich, 
both  in  the  staircase  and  lobby,  and  in  the  recesses  over  the 
west  windows. 

The  Priest’s  house  and  Aim  houses  are  both  built  of  brick, 
the  color  of  the  brick  giving  an  effect  which  seems  to  inter¬ 
twine  itself  with  the  country  around. 

No  article  on  Tattershall  Castle  would  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  its  charming,  exquisite  fireplaces  which  are 
both  elaborate  and  lovely  in  the  extreme.  They  are  four  in 
number  built  of  stone,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship.  They 
are  embattled  at  the  top  and  one  of  them  is  ornamented  al¬ 
ternately  with  the  arms  of  the  various  families  connected  with 


The  Priest’s  House  in  Connection  with  the  Castle.  Also  Built 
of  Brick  Covered  with  Ivy. 
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the  castle.  It  may  also  be  remarked  further  that  over  these 
fireplaces  are  relieving  arches  in  the  brickwork  so  it  seems 
that  the  old  world  builders  in  brick  knew  what  to  do  to  dis¬ 
tribute  and  relieve  the  pressure. 

Other  English  castles  may  have  richer  relationships  with 
the  national  life  of  the  country,  and  more  elaborate  decorations 
in  their  architectural  features,  but  the  lovely  brickwork  and 
the  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  and  which  the  hoary  age  of  the 
castle  has  not  affected  to  any  great  extent,  cannot  be  surpassed, 
for  the  building  still  stands,  “superb”  as  it  did  when  built  in 
1440  and  likely  to  stand  as  long  again  for  the  designer  who  de¬ 
signed  it  evidently  believed  in  the  axiom  "Build  with  Brick,” 
the  proof  of  which  still  stands. 


MEXICAN  MIXTURES. 


For  some  little  time  now  the  attention  of,  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
civilized  world  has  been  centered  on  Mexico  and 
the  muddled  and  mixed  affairs  down  there.  Not 
only  have  newspapers  given  lots  of  space  and 
spread  lots  of  ink  over  the  situation,  but  the  maga¬ 
zines  are  now  reviewing  Mexican  matters  from 
foundation  to  foretop,  if  we  may  use  such  an  ex¬ 
pression. 

One  of  the  odd  things  coming  out  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  now  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  have  more  money  invested 
and  more  interest  at  stake  down  there  than  any 
one  else.  We  have  had  a  general  understanding 
that  England,  Germany,  France  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  immense  investments  down  there,  and 
since  we  won’t  let  them  interfere,  it  is  up  to  the 
United  States  to  protect  these  investments  and 
establish  order.  Figures  compiled  by  counsuls 
and  other  authorities  have  thrown  considerable 
light  on  this  subject  and  have  developed  the  fact 
that  the  big  bulk  of  capital  invested  in  Mexico 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

The  tabulation  of  the  figures  of  wealth  or  in¬ 
vestment  in  Mexico  by  Consul  Marion  Letcher,  of 
Chihuahua,  shows  that  Americans  have  invested 
$1,057,770,000;  English,  $321,302,800;  French,  $143,- 
466,000;  Mexicans,  $793,187,242;  others,  $118,- 
535,380. 

These  figures  are  reviewed  somewhat,  and  evi¬ 
dently  the  same  figures  are  used  by  Munsey’s  in 
an  article,  entitled  “Popular  Geography — Mexico,” 
especially  are  the  figures  of  the  holdings  of  the 
Americans  as  compared  to  those  of  the  Mexicans. 

It  seems  to  demonstrate  that  Mexico  is  more 
American  than  Mexican,  according  to  holdings 
there,  and  this  is  of  vital  significance.  Not  only 
does  the  American  capital  exceed  that  of  the 
Mexican,  but  about  half  of  the  Mexican  capital  is 
invested  in  country  homes  and  personal  property  of  one  kind 
or  another,  so  that  when  it  comes  down  to  industries  and  busi¬ 
ness  proper,  the  Americans  have  more  than  twice  as  much 
money  invested  as  the  Mexicans. 

These  investments  are  scattered,  taking  in  as  prime  factors 
railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  mines,  national  bonds,  timber 
lands,  factories,  bank  stock  and  bank  deposits.  There  are 
also  stores  and  investments  in  oil  and  rubber,  but  the  oil  and 
rubber  investments  are  not  as  large  comparatively  as  some  of 
the  others.  They  represent  approximately  $15,000,000  each, 
whereas  the  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  run  up  to  more  than 
half  a  billion,  while  there  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
invested  in  mines  and  mining  property. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DISCOURAGE  CHEAP  BUILDING. 


THE  SLOGAN  of  the  clayworker  boosting  for  building 
brick  should  be  “quality,”  not  “cheapness,”  or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  it  should  be  not  “how  cheap,”  but 
“how  good.” 

This  thought  is  given  expression  here  because  of  the  fact 
that  now  and  then  there  is  to  be  seen  about  us  what  appears 
to  be  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  brick  people  and  the 
architects  who  design  houses,  or  rather  some  of  the  builders, 
toward  making  cheaper  brick  houses  and  seeing  just  how 
cheaply  a  brick  house  may  be  constructed. 

Any  idea  leading  to  true  economy  and  to  greater  efficiency 


is  to  be  commended,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  strive  for  econ¬ 
omy,  even  in  erecting  brick  buildings,  but  we  should  not  be¬ 
come  so  concerned  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  first  cost  of  a 
new  building  that  we  impair  its  qualities. 

A  flimsily  constructed  building,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
made  of  lumber,  brick,  concrete  or  stone,  is  a  poor  investment 
and  does  not  help  along  in  the  right  manner  either  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  its  construction  or  the  people  who  design  and 
erect  it. 

Brick  from  its  very  nature  bespeaks  permanency,  and  when 
a  brick  building  is  designed  and  erected  it  should  be  so  that 
it  may  stand  forever,  and  not  merely  that  it  may  show  off  for 
a  short  time  until  some  speculative  builder  can  sell  it  and 
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make  a  profit  on  it,  and  later  the  buyer  be  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  stung. 

Here  is  a  story  told  by  a  lumberman  one  day,  recently, 
when  the  subject  of  cheap,  speculative  building  was  under 
discussion.  He  said  that  he  had  a  lot  of  old  beech  logs  that 
had  been  on  the  ground  until  they  had  rotted  in  the  ends,  and 
when  they  were  cut  into  lumber  he  was  at  some  loss  as  to 
where  and  how  he  might  realize  a  little  something  from  the 
stock.  He  cut  it  into  2-inch  planks,  thinking  that  he  might 
be  able  to  sell  it  for  sewer  planking  and  other  rough  false 
work. 

One  day  a  speculative  builder,  one  of  those  men  who  buy 
real  estate,  build  fancy  looking  houses  on  it  and  sell  it,  came 
along  looking  for  cheap  joists.  Well,  to  cut  the  story  short, 


cover  up  the  rotten  and  hide  the  defects  in  the  building,  and 
then  he  had  the  nerve  to  talk  of  the  ceiled  basement  as  an 
additional  attraction,  making  the  house  worth  more  money, 
and  perhaps  it  did  help  him  get  more  money  for  the  house. 

Now,  just  think  of  erecting  a  building,  built  with  brick, 
that  is  presumed  to  stand  for  a  lifetime,  and  incorporating  in 
it  joists  already  beginning  to  rot.  It  sounds  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable,  but  those  who  have  kept  close  watch  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  what  are  called  speculative  builders  know  for  a  fact 
that  just  such  things  as  this  are  done,  and  that  too  many 
buildings,  even  in  the  line  of  brick  work,  are  erected  for  pres¬ 
ent  appearance  rather  than  for  permanency  and  for  future 
satisfaction. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  main  hold  of  the  speculative  builder 
of  this  class  was  in  wooden  buildings,  but  with  the 
growing  in  prominence  of  brick  in  the  building 
world,  they  have  naturally  turned  to  brick  and  in¬ 
cidentally  are  using  the  arguments  of  the  clay- 
workers  and  other  boosters  to  help  add  selling 
force  to  their  arguments,  and  if  the  clayworkers 
are  not  careful  there  is  going  to  be  here  and  there 
a  black  eye  given  to  brick  builders  through  the 
speculative  builder  and  through  the  desire  to  de¬ 
sign  and  erect  brick  buildings  cheaply  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  frame  buildings. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  nothing  else  will 
do  as  much  harm  in  the  same  length  of  time  to  the 
standing  and  prestige  of  a  product  as  for  some  one 
to  make  a  cheap  and  inferior  article  and  find  sale 
for  it  under  the  reputation  of  the  product  itself. 
We  meet  with  this  fact  all  around,  in  every  line  of 
industry,  and  it  makes  the  work  of  the  boosters  ex¬ 
tra  hard.  In  time  you  can  drive  home  argument 
and  convince  practically  every  one  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  brick  as  a  building  material.  After  they 
have  accepted  this  argument  with  the  idea  of  per¬ 
manency  in  brick,  and  are  then  confronted  with 
some  cheap  job  of  snide  work  in  the  way  of  brick 
construction,  that  cracks  and  falls  to  pieces  or  fails 
to  give  satisfaction  in  some  manner,  it  will  be 
doubly  hard  to  again  convince  the  same  man  of 
the  superiority  of  brick  as  a  building  material. 

The  right  idea,  for  home  building  especially,  is 
not  one  of  cheapness,  but  one  of  pride.  A  man 
doesn't  take  pride  in  a  cheap  house  or  a  cheap 
article  of  any  kind,  except  in  the  temporary  satis¬ 
faction  and  pride  in  bargain  buying.  The  thing 
he  takes  pride  in  is  something  that  costs  more  than 
the  ordinary.  If  a  man!  spends  twice  as  much  build¬ 
ing  an  excellent  brick  home  as  he  first  contem¬ 
plated  spending  in  the  erection  of  a  frame  home,  he 
will  manage  to  pay  for  it  and  eventually  forget  the 
cost  burden,  but  he  will  continue  taking  pride  in 
the  result. 

The  great  economy  in  the  brick  house  is  based 
on  its  permanency  rather  than  on  first  cost,  and 


this  speculative  builder  bought  for  a  very  low  price  a  lot  of 
this  beech  with  rotten  ends,  stipulating  when  he  bought  it 
that  the  ends  were  to  be  cut  off.  His  idea  for  this  was  to  get 
a  foot  or  two  feet  reduction  in  length  in  measuring,  and  when 
it  came  time  for  delivery  he  asked  that  the  ends  be  not  cut  off, 
but  the  whole  thing  sent  to  him. 

The  lumberman  had  occasion  to  visit  the  place  where  these 
were  being  put  in  some  time  later.  He  said  it  was  a  brick 
building,  worth  $20,000  or  $25,000,  and  was  finished  inside 
with  hardwood  floors  and  made  to  look  very  tasty,  but  when 
he  went  down  in  the  basement  he  found  that  those  joists  were 
so  rotten  that  they  were  already  giving  down  some  at  the  end. 
The  builder  set  men  to  ceiling  the  basement  on  these  joists  to 


permanency  and  quality  should  always  be  the  talk- 
f  ing  points  of  the  brick  man.  It  is  no  place  for  cheap  talking 
t  or  claptrap  construction.  Its  mission  is  to  take  the  place  of 

t  just  such  makeshifts  as  this  and  to  bring  pride  and  perma- 

i  nency  into  building  operations. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  need  for  the  unnecessary  wraste  of 
money  or  involved  expenses  in  building  operations.  A  proper 
e  conception  of  economy  and  effort  at  reducing  expenses  in 

k  building  operations  is  a  good  thing  and  should  be  commended 

e  and  encouraged.  It  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  figura- 
a  tively  take  the  bit  in  its  own  mouth  and  run  away  with  the 

e  procession.  There  is  some  tendency  this  way  now.  I  here 

1.  can  be  found  here  and  there  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  a 

o  builder  to  erect  brick  houses  at  a  cost  that  says  on  its  face 
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that  he  cannot  do  the  right  kind  of  a  job.  In  other  words, 
there  have  been  advertised  propositions  to  erect  brick  houses 
of  certain  sizes  at  prices  that  any  man  who  knows  building 
and  the  brick  business  is  well  aware  can  not  be  done  and 
make  the  right  kind  of  a  job  out  of  it.  This  kind  of  business 
should  be  discouraged.  Let  the  cheap  man  stick  to  lumber  or 


turn  to  concrete,  if  he  has  to  dabble  with  something,  and  let 
the  brick  boosters  take  quality  and  prideful  building  as  their 
slogan,  and  talk  men  into  paying  the  right  kind  of  a  price 
for  the  right  kind  of  a  building,  for,  while  they  may  fret  a 
little  at  the  price  in  the  first  place,  they  soon  forget  that  and 
become  boosters  for  brick. 


LAMINATION==ITS  CAUSE  AND  REMEDY. 


AMINATION  is  the  rock  on  which  the  fond 
hopes  of  many  a  clayworker  have  been 
wrecked.  The  subject  has  been  studied  by 
laymen  and  by  experts,  by  scientists  and 
mechanics,  and  at  various  times  we  have 
heard  the  cry,  “Eureka!  Eureka!  We  have 
found  the  cure  for  lamination”;  but,  alas,  it  has  always  turned 
out  that  the  cure  is  only  suited  to  one  kind  of  lamination  and 
for  a  particular  clay. 

My  first  studies  of  this  interesting,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
annoying  subject  were  about  fifteen  years  ago.  I  have  read, 
studied  and  experimented  ever  since.  I  have  traveled  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  to  visit  plants  known  to  have  lamination 
trouble. 

There  are  various  views  of  the  cause,  or  rather  the  seat  of 
the  cause.  Some  think  lamination  is  caused  by  the  shape  of 
the  auger  or  propeller.  Lack  of  lubrication  is  given  as  the 
cause  by  many.  Others  think  the  cause  is  in  the  mouthpiece 
and  liners  in  the  die.  There  are  others  who  think  the  trouble 
is  with  kind  of  metal  used  in  making  the  auger  and  propeller. 
It  either  does  or  does  not  take  a  polish  in  the  clay  used,  I 
don’t  remember  which.  One  very  extensive  advertiser  claimed 
to  be  able  to  take  the  lamination  out  of  the  clay  by  passing 
the  clay  through  his  machine  before  it  went  to  the  auger 
machine. 

One  plant  that  I  visited  kept  the  lamination  to  a  negligible 
amount  by  putting  on  a  new  auger  every  week — quite  an 
expense,  by  the  way. 

We  all  have  our  viewpoint  of  the  subject.  Some  have 
never  changed  their  viewpoint,  so  see  the  subject  the  same 
way  every  time.  Others  have  followed  the  very  wise  plan  of 
viewing  it  from  every  side. 

I  have  had  many  very  positive  opinions  as  to  the  cause, 
each  opinion  being  based  on  a  different  viewpoint.  However, 

I  find  from  observation  that  there  are  two  general  kinds  of 
lamination,  which  fact  has  caused  much  confusion  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject.  The  two  kinds  are  from  separate 
and  distinct  causes,  and  it  is  very  infrequent  that  you  will 
find  a  man  that  has  had  any  experience  with  both  kinds. 

The  first  kind  of  lamination  we  will  call  the  concentric 
cone  type.  The  other  kind  we  will  call  the  dense  outer  shell 
type.  The  first  or  concentric  cone  type  is  caused  by  too  lean 
a  clay,  or  too  short  a  mouthpiece.  This  type  of  lamination  is 
only  slightly  detrimental  in  building  brick  and  only  very  little 
more  so  in  paving  brick.  Brick  having  this  type  of  lamination 
do  not  always  break  straight,  as  the  break  will  follow  the 
surface  of  the  several  cones.  These  cones  can  be  seen  only 
in  the  burnt  brick.  This  type  of  lamination  weakens  the 
paving  brick  in  a  cross-breaking  test,  which  should  be  high, 
especially  if  a  cement  filler  is  to  be  used.  These  cones  are 
the  various  layers  making  up  the  center  of  brick,  and  are 
caused  by  the  separation  of  the  clay  into  layers  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  blades  of  the  propeller.  With  a  sufficiently  long  mouth¬ 
piece  there  would  be  pressure  enough  built  up  to  thoroughly 
weld  these  layers.  A  richer  clay  would  also  do  the  work,  as 
requiring  less  pressure  to  weld. 

My  experience  with  this  type  of  lamination  indicates  that 
the  cones  are  farther  apart  when  the  machine  has  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  clay  than  when  the  machine  is  run  at  less  capacity. 
The  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  blades  on  the  pro¬ 


peller  increases  the  number  of  cones,  but  decreases  their 
size  or  thickness.  The  center  of  these  cones  is  not  always  in 
the  center  of  the  clay  column,  but  rather  dependent  on  the 
position  of  the  auger,  whether  it  is  up  or  down,  or  to  the  right 
or  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  die. 

Break  a  brick  into  two  pieces  and  carefully  measure  it  in 
the  center,  at  the  edges,  and  the  ends.  You  will  find  that 
generally  the  brick  is  smaller  at  the  center,  sometimes  as 
much  as  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  cause  is  the  difference 
in  the  density  of  the  clay  in  the  various  parts  of  the  column, 
the  least  dense  portion  shrinking  the  most.  Now,  there  is  a 
difference  in  density  in  brick  having  concentric  cone  lamina¬ 
tion,  but  the  difference  does  not  occur  in  one  place,  but  blends, 
the  brick  gradually  increasing  in  density  from  the  center  to 
edges  and  ends,  or  from  the  center  of  the  column  to  the 
outside.  The  reason  these  cones  do  not  extend  to  the  edges 
of  the  brick  is  due  to  the  increase  in  density  spoken  of  above. 
This  increase  in  density  is  caused  by  the  compression  of  the 
column  by  the  taper  of  the  die  and  liners.  An  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  die  would  increase  the  amount  of  the  dense  por¬ 
tion,  but  not  appreciably  affect  its  unit  density.  When  the 
pressure  causing  the  density  has  increased  sufficiently  the 
various  layers  will  weld,  giving  a  homogeneous  brick.  Any 
increase  in  density  will  increase  the  weight  of  the  brick, 
the  amount  of  clay  required,  the  amount  of  fuel  and  the  freight 
on  the  finished  product.  The  brick  of  the  greater  density  will 
stand  a  better  cross-breaking  test  and  a  better  crushing  test. 

Now  we  will  discuss  the  other  type  of  lamination,  known 
in  this  article  as  dense  outer  shell  type.  This  type  of  lami¬ 
nation  is  caused  by  the  use  of  a  too  plastic  clay,  or  by  a 
badly  worn  auger  and  propeller,  and  badly  worn  inside  liners 
of  the  machine  barrel. 

The  use  of  different  kinds  of  dies  and  of  different  lubri¬ 
cants  do  not  affect  this  kind  of  lamination  much,  but  new 
inside  liners  and  a  new  close-fitting  auger  and  propeller  will 
help  wonderfully,  if  it  does  not  altogether  cure  the  trouble, 
which  will  reappear  as  these  parts  wear. 

This  type  of  lamination  is  not  serious  to  common  building 
brickmalters,  but  where  brick  are  repressed  the  trouble  is 
much  magnified.  In  a  repress  the  press  box  is  somewhat 
wider  and  longer  than  the  unpressed  brick.  This  allows  the 
brick  to  drop  into  the  press  box.  The  annular  space  around 
or  between  the  brick  and  the  box  sometimes  amounts  to  as 
much  as  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  As  brick  are  usually  re¬ 
pressed  the  two  wire-cut  sides  of  the  brick  are  on  the  bottom 
and  the  top  of  the  brick  as  it  is  placed  in  the  repress  box, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  pressed  on  its  side  or  flat.  When  the 
pressure  is  applied  by  the  press,  the  dense  outer  shell,  instead 
of  compressing,  buckles;  that  is,  it  bows  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  brick.  Just  after  the  pressure  is  applied  the  center  of  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  brick  only  are  in  contact  with  the 
press  box,  the  dense  outer  shell  being  separated  from  the 
inner  less  dense  portion  by  approximately  the  size  of  the 
annular  outside,  of  the  brick  before  repressing  commenced. 
As  the  pressure  increases  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  dense 
portion  is  upset  and  pushed  out  against  the  sides  of  the  press 
box  by  the  upsetting  of  the  inner  or  center  portion.  As  the 
pressure  further  increases  the  brick  is  filled  out  to  press  box 
size  and  ready  for  the  dryer  and  for  the  kiln  in  a  few  hours. 

In  sketch  No.  1  we  have  the  unpressed  brick  in  the  repress 
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box  just  at  the  instant  the  plunger  comes  in  contact  with  the 
top  of  the  brick.  This  shows  the  annular  space  between  the 
brick  and  the  press  box;  also  the  outer  dense  portion  and  the 
inner  portion. 

In  sketch  No.  2  we  have  the  same  conditions  as  in  No.  1, 
but  the  plunger  has  given  a  slight  pressure  to  the  brick.  1  his 
sketch  shows  the  buckling  of  the  outer  dense  portion  and  the 
heavy  line  between  the  dense  outer  portion  and  the  innei 
portion  represents  an  opening  or  space  between  these  por¬ 
tions. 

Sketch  No.  3 — Same  conditions  as  in  No.  2,  but  with  maxi¬ 
mum  pressure.  In  this  we  have  the  brick  fully  formed  and 
the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  portion  filled.  There 
is  a  partial  bond  made  between  the  two  portions,  but  this 
bond  is  broken  while  burning,  due  to  the  difference  in 
shrinkage. 

You  will  wonder  how  I  have  arrived  at  the  above  conclu¬ 
sions.  It  was  by  repressing  a  number  of  brick,  allowing  the 
plunger  to  just  strike  the  brick,  then  press  a  number  with 
very  slight  increase  in  pressure,  and  then  press  still  more, 
with  a  further  increase  in  pressure.  I  carefully  marked  each 
lot  of  brick  and  had  them  burned.  From  these  and  many 
other  indications  I  arrived  at  my  conclusions. 

This  repressed  brick  is  set  in  the  kiln  and  carefully  water 
smoked  and  heated  to  the  desired  temperature.  As  the  heat¬ 
ing  process  continues  there  is  a  shrinking  in  size.  You  all 
know  that  a  soft  mud  brick  will  shrink  more  than  a  stiff  mud 
brick  when  made  of  the  same  clay.  Now,  we  have  similar 
conditions  in  the  repressed  brick  we  are  talking  about.  The 
dense  outer  shell  represents  stiff  mud  brick.  The  inner  or 
less  dense  portion  represents  the  soft  mud  brick.  The  inner 
portion  will  shrink  very  much  more  than  the  outer  portion. 
This  difference  in  shrinking  effectually  breaks  what  little 
bond  the  repress  made  between  the  inner  and  outer  portion. 

The  final  result  is  a  good-looking  brick,  but  one  that  won’t 
do  for  paving  at  all,  and  not  very  well  for  building,  as  the 
dense  outer  portion  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  brick,  but 
merely  an  envelop  or  wrapper  around  the  edges  and  ends  of 
the  brick,  and  is  very  easily  knocked  off.  A  paving  brick 
made  from  a  clay  showing  the  dense  outer  shell  type  of  lami¬ 
nation  will  be  much  injured  by  repressing. 

Some  of  the  experiments  I  have  tried  in  various  combina¬ 
tions: 

Dies  of  different  metals,  cast-iron  or  sheet  steel  lined. 

Different  taper  to  the  dies  and  different  die  lengths. 

Different  die  lubricants — oil,  water,  steam,  soapy  water. 

Drags  in  the  center  of  the  column  held  by  bridges. 

Adjustable  inside  liners  to  the  machine  barrel,  so  that  the 
liners  could  be  up  practically  in  contact  with  the  auger  and 
propeller. 

A  die  making  a  column  three  inches  wider  than  wanted, 
with  knives  cutting  a  one-and-one-half-inch  slice  from  each 
side  of  the  column.  This  was  used  with  a  special  platen  on 
the  cutter,  to  give  bricks  of  such  dimension  that  they  would 
finish  proper  size  when  pressed  on  edge.  In  other  words,  the 
brick  were  pressed  in  the  same  position  they  had  in  the 
column.  Pressing  this  way  tended  to  bond  the  two  dense 
slabs  more  firmlj  to  the  center.  This  was  the  best  remedy 
tried  when  working  outside  of  the  machine  itself. 

The  adjustable  barrel  liners  were  equivalent  to  using  new 

augers  and  propellers  every  week. 

Those  of  you  who  are  using  auger  machines  and  have  had 
occasion  to  put  on  a  new  auger  or  to  superintend  it  personally 
have  noticed  a  shell  of  dense  clay  inside  the  barrel  of  the 
machine.  This  dense  shell  will  remain  even  if  the  machine 
runs  empty.  Swing  the  barrel  away  from  the  machine  and 
knock  out  this  dense  clay  lining  and  carefully  examine  the 
metal  liners.  You  will  find  them  polished  and  worn,  although 
seemingly  protected  from  wear  by  the  dense  clay  liner  spoken 


of  before.  This  dense  clay  liner  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
layers,  very  much  as  if  it  were  made  of  paper,  one  layer  on 
the  other.  Now,  these  thin  paper-like  layers  are  laid  on 
one  at  a  time,  by  each  thread  of  the  auger  as  it  revolves.  The 
continual  addition  of  layers  forces  this  dense  clay  liner  to 
move  forward  en  mass,  and  as  a  whole.  There  is,  of  course, 
some  wire  drawing,  due  to  the  shape  of  the  barrel,  and  in 
passing  into  the  die,  but  this  dense  clay  liner  we  found  in 
the  barrel  of  the  machine  becomes  the  dense  clay  envelop  of 
our  column,  and  finally  the  loose  shell  on  our  burned  brick. 

In  my  opinion,  lamination  of  this  type  starts  in  the  barrel 
of  the  machine,  and  any  change  of  dies  or  lubricants  will  not 
help  Now,  if  we  change  or  reduce  the  plasticity  of  our  clay, 
we  will  have  a  clay  that  will  form  this  clay  liner  just  the  same 
in  the  barrel,  but  it  will  not  be  so  dense,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  will  have  a  clay  that  will  not  flow  so  freely,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  center  of  the  column  will  be  more  com¬ 
pressed.  When  our  plasticity  is  adjusted  we  will  have  a 
clay  that  will  form  a  column  in  which  the  clay  liner  in  the 
barrel  of  the  machine  will  be  the  same  density  as  the  center 
of  the  column.  With  brick  of  this  grade  of  clay  there  will  be 
no  difference  in  either  drier  or  burning  shrinkage  between 
different  parts  of  an  individual  brick,  consequently  no  tearing 
apart  or  self-destruction.  LAMINATION. 


FIRE  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


The  fall  and  early  winter  season  is  the  busy  time  in  such 
fire  clay  products  as  are  used  about  the  homes  and  office 
buildings.  There  are  grates  to  repair,  furnaces  to  reline,  flues 
and  chimneys  to  rebuild  and  reline,  and  for  the  manufacturer 
of  fire  clay  products  to  get  full  benefit  of  this  trade,  he  should 
be  prepared  and  as  far  as  practical  have  his  product  dis¬ 
tributed  among  dealers  and  all  ready  to  serve  the  needs  of 

the  public. 

Flue  linings  have  become  a  more  important  item  every 
year,  and  in  many  cities  the  building  laws  require  them.  This 
should  be  good  argument  in  favor  of  using  them,  even  m 
country  districts  where  there  are  no  restrictions,  and  in  the 
preparation  for  winter  the  harvest  of  returns  for  items  of  this 
kind  should  be  good.  One  item  that  seems  to  be  overlooked 
or  not  exploited  as  persistently  as  it  might  be  is  that  o  re 
clay  itself  to  use  as  a  mortar  for  putting  in  fire  brick,  oc  s 
and  lining.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  in  the  building  and  lining 
of  grates  the  average  mantel  and  tile  man  uses  nothing  but 
common  clay  and  lime  mortar.  They  only  use  fire  clay  for 
this  when  it  is  specifically  asked  for  and  then  make  an  extra 
charge  for  it.  It  is  poor  business,  this  thing  of  laying  up  t  e 
clay  products  in  common  mortar,  especially  where  the  joints 
are  open  and  the  mortar  is  thick,  for  it  soon  burns  and  crum¬ 
bles  out  and  then  there  is  complaint  because  the  job  goes  ba 
Fireplace  and  grate  linings  as  well  as  furnace  linings  should 
be  put  in  and  laid  up  with  fire  clay  mortar,  and  more  of  this 
will  be  done  if  those  interested  in  pushing  the  fire  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  will  give  it  more  attention  and  sell  and  exploit  fire  clay 
for  this  purpose  along  with  the  fire  clay  products  themselves. 

TO  USE  THE  STEGMEYER  PROCESS. 


At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Clifton  Porcelain  Tile  Company  last  month,  M.  Tscherner  re¬ 
signed  as  president,  and  Harry  A.  Pike  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  and  president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Tscher¬ 
ner  remains  as  a  director.  Mr.  Pike  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  American  Vanadium  Company,  and  the  Flannery  Bolt 
Company  of  Pittsburgh  as  general  eastern  representative. 
The  Clifton  Porcelain  Tile  Company  has  begun  the  manulac- 
ture  of  porcelain  faced  wall  tile  and  vitrified  floor  tile  in  all 
colors  using  the  Stegmeyer  process,  which  eliminates  the  use 
of  lead  glazing,  and  makes  non-crazing  product  at  a  price  con¬ 
siderably  below  that  of  the  so-called  flint  tile. 
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DRYING  OF  CLAY  WARES. 

By  Ellis  Lovejoy. 


Part  XIII.  Periodical  Dryers  (Continued). 


FIG.  51  SHOWS  a  recent  dryer  development  (Boss)  in 
which  the  lifting  car  and  pallet  system  is  used,  but 
the  heating  arrangement  is  quite  different  from  any 
other  type  of  dryer. 

Between  the  car  tunnels  are  superheating  tunnels  con¬ 
taining  auxiliary  steam  pipes. 

The  main  heating  equipment  is  a  mass  of  steam  pipes  in 
the  main  air  duct  in  front  of  the  fan.  (Not  shown  in  the 
sketch.)  In  this  dryer,  the  steam  pipes  are  between  the  dry¬ 
er  and  fan.  Exhaust  steam  exclusively  is  used  in  the  piping 
in  the  main  duct.  The  air  entering  through  the  fan  is  forced 
among  the  pipes  in  the  main  duct  and  becomes  heated  to  the 
full  possibility  of  exhaust  steam.  Exhaust  steam  is  used  in 
the  heating  tunnels  of  the  dryer  proper  and  the  air  in  pass¬ 
ing  these  pipes  is  brought  up  to  the  full  temperature  permis¬ 


sible  from  exhaust  steam.  Were  it  desired,  live  steam  in  the 
auxiliary  (tunnel)  piping  would  produce  a  higher  temperature. 

Under  the  steam  pipe  tunnels  are  air  ducts  with  inlets  into 
the  heating  tunnels,  which  connect  at  the  receiving  end  of 
the  dryer  with  a  cross  duct  from  a  fan. 

The  pallets  have  double  floors,  the  bottom  being  tight 
and  the  top  perforated,  in  other  words,  they  are  flat  boxes 
v  ith  perforated  tops.  When  the  pallets  are  in  place  they 
form  a  part  of  the  hot  air  distribution  system,  since  they 
cover  ducts  from  the  heating  tunnels  and  have  openings 
through  their  bottoms  to  admit  the  hot  air  into  the  pallet 
and  thence  the  air  rises  through  the  mass  of  brick  work  and 
escapes  at  the  top.  To  prevent  lateral  escape  of  the  air  mov¬ 
able  curtains  are  adjusted  to  the  sides  after  the  tunnels  are 
fully  covered  with  loaded  pallets  when  the  air  is  turned  in. 

■\\aste  heat  or  any  heat  source  is  applicable  to  this  sys¬ 
tem,  in  conjunction  with  the  steam  heating  or  independent 
thereof. 

The  drying  principle  is  exclusively  up  draft,  which  has 
long  been  held  by  brick  makers  to  be  the  best  method  of 


drying.  1  he  upward  passage  of  the  air  among  the  bricks  is 
letarded  to  any  desired  practical  degree  by  close  setting  of 
the  bricks  and  the  top  courses  may  be  set  to  act  as  dampers, 
thus  preventing  too  rapid  escape  of  the  air. 

There  are  no  pipes  in  the  car  tunnels  and  the  heating  tun¬ 
nels  are  covered  so  that  no  debris  can  get  into  the  heating 
tunnels  except  such  as  may  fall  through  the  small  connection 
between  pallet  and  heating  tunnels  when  the  pallets  are  re¬ 
moved. 

The  pipe  rack  dryer  shown  in  Fig.  52  is  used  in  many 
yaids  where  the  clay  will  stand  such  severe  treatment.  It 
is  so  well  known  to  the  clay  working  fraternity  that  a  de¬ 
scription  is  hardly  necessary. 

The  dryer  is  simply  a  series  of  steam  pipe  racks  upon 
which  the  flat  steel  pallets  containing  the  bricks  are  placed. 

It  is  customary  to  build  the  racks  in  four  sections  each 
holding  7,500  to  10,000,  making  the  daily  capacity  of  each 
unit  dryer  30,000  to  40,000  bricks. 

The  pallets  loaded  with  bricks  are  delivered  into  the  dry¬ 
er  in  the  passageway  between  the  racks  on  rope  conveyors 
and  the  empty  pallets  are  returned  on  the  same  conveyor 
using  the  under  return  ropes  for  the  empty  pallets. 

A  thirty  thousand  capacity  dryer  will  have  four  quarters 
each  containing  eight  sections  ten  feet  long  and  fourteen 


lows  high.  In  each  row  there  are  five  one-inch  pipes.  The 
total  piping  therefore  for  30,000  bricks  per  day  is  22,400  lineal 
ieet,  not  including  connections  and  fittings.  Reducing  this 
to  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  thousand  bricks  we 
get  -49,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  piping  requirement 
as  figured  for  periodical  tunnels. 

It  is  likely  that  the  degree  of  saturation  is  not  high,  but 
the  dryer  can  be  depended  upon  to  deliver  its  full  quota  of 
bricks  every  24  hours,  which  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
economical  operations. 

Tender  Clay  Dryer. 

Figs.  52  and  53  show  in  plan  and  section  one-half  of  a  re¬ 
cently  patented  periodical  dryer,  the  purpose  of  which  is  con¬ 
trol  of  the  drying  conditions  in  each  tunnel  independent  of 
the  other  tunnels.  It  has  a  series  of  double  tracked  tunnels, 
‘A,”  as  in  some  other  types  of  tunnel  dryers  and  under  each 
track  is  a  distributing  duct,  “B,”  for  the  hot  air,  with  grad¬ 
uated  inlets,  “C,”  through  the  tunnel  floor,  similar  to  the  dis- 
tiibuting  ducts  in  waste  heat  progressive  dryers.  The  moist¬ 
ure  ladened  air,  after  leaving  the  ware,  escapes  through  a 
series  of  ventilators,  “D,”  in  the  roof  of  the  tunnels. 

There  are  two  main  cross  ducts— “G”  and  “E”— one  above 
the  other,  to  supply  the  distributing  ducts  with  air.  From 
each  cross  duct  there  are  damper  controlled  openings,  “I”  and 

J,”  into  a  series  of  mixing  chambers,  “K,”  directly  connected 
with  the  distributing  ducts. 
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The  lower  cross  duct,  “E,”  connects  with  a  fan,  “F,  and 
the  air  supply  is  direct  from  the  outside,  namely,  cold  air. 

The  upper  cross  duct,  “G,”  has  a  separate  fan,  H,  draw¬ 
ing  heated  air  from  any  source  of  heat,  kiln,  auxiliary  fur¬ 
naces,  heating  coils,  etc. 

The  illustrations  show  the  cross  ducts  in  the  center  of 
the  dryer,  but  this  is  not  essential.  It,  however,  enables  the 
builder  to  construct  a  dryer  twice  as  long  as  one  having  the 
heat  and  air  supply  at  one  end,  or  in  a  shorter  dijei  it  in¬ 
sures  more  perfect  distribution  of  the  heat  and  aii  and  in 
consequence  a  more  equiable  temperature  from  end  to  end 
of  the  dryer,  and  more  uniform  drying  of  the  ware. 

Cold  air  alone,  or  hot  air,  or  a  mixture  of  cold  and  hot  air 
in  any  degree  and  in  any  volume,  may  be  forced  into  each, 
any,  or  all  tunnels,  as  desired. 

After  a  tunnel  is  filled  with  ware,  the  damper  inlet,  I, 
from  the  cold  air  cross  duct  may  be  slightly  opened,  thus  per- 


two  kinds  of  ware,  one  of  which  requires  a  slow  careful  dry¬ 
ing,  while  the  other  will  stand  rapid  treatment.  It  is  claimed 
that  all  of  these  conditions  are  practicable  in  this  dryer. 

At  first  glance  one  would  say  that  a  progressive  regula¬ 
tion  would  be  difficult  to  control,  but  regular  progression 
probably  is  not  the  intention  of  the  inventor,  nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary.  The  operation  would  likely  be  in  stages — two  or  at 
most  three— and  experiment  must  determine  the  temperature 
and  duration  of  each  stage  for  the  different  wares.  Each 
tunnel  is  provided  with  a  recording  thermometer,  and  when  a 
tunnel  is  first  connected,  the  dampers  may  be  adjusted  to  the 
desired  temperature  for  the  first  stage.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  first  period  the  dampers  may  be  adjusted  to  bring  the 
temperature  to  that  required  during  the  second  period,  and 
again  for  the  third  period,  should  a  third  period  be  required. 
Intermediate  adjustments  would  be  required  to  correct  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  from  the  sources  of  supply. 
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mitting  a  small  volume  of  lowT  temperature  air  to  enter.  As 
the  ware  will  stand  more  rapid  circulation,  the  cold  damper 
can  be  opened  to  greater  extent.  Following  this  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  can  be  increased  by  opening  the  inlet,  “J,” 
from  the  hot  air  cross  duct  and  can  be  carried  higher  and 
higher  by  further  increase  of  the  latter  opening,  at  the  same 

time  reducing  the  cold  air  inlet. 

No.  1  tunnel  may  be  filling  and  the  air  inlets  will  be 
closed,  thus  disconnecting  this  tunnel  from  the  cross  aii 
ducts.  No.  2  tunnel  may  be  unloading  and  its  'dampers  also 
will  be  closed.  The  drying  in  No.  3  may  be  so  far  advanced 
that  the  full  hot  air  temperature  may  be  used  and  it  may 
get  its  supply  of  air  entirely  from  the  hot  air  duct,  while  No. 
4  tunnel  may  require  a  mixture  of  hot  and  cold,  in  which 
case  both  hot  and  cold  air  inlets  will  have  their  dampers  par¬ 
tially  opened,  and  No.  5  tunnel,  just  starting,  may,  perhaps, 
safely  use  only  cold  air.  It  may  be  that  a  factory  is  making 


The  dryer  is  essentially  for  tender  drying  clays,  such  as 
require  careful  treatment  in  the  start  but  which  may  be  fin¬ 
ished  up  rapidly.  The  ordinary  waste  heat  dryer  has  to  be 
adjusted  for  the  careful  treatment  all  through  in  order  to 
protect  the  tunnels  freshly  filled  and  in  consequence  the  full 
drying  period  is  excessive,  often  times  impractically  so.  I'  or 
such  clays  a  dryer  which  enables  the  operator  to  advance 
the  rate  of  drying  in  each  tunnel  independently,  has  a  decid¬ 
ed  advantage.  For  clays  which  will  stand  abuse  in  dr\ing, 
the  temperature  can  be  maintained  at  a  maximum  all  the 
time  and  a  single  control  through  the  hot  air  fan  would  be 
simpler  than  any  multiple  control.  This  single  control  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  above  described  dryer  in  which 
event  the  cold  air  fan  and  duct  become  superfluous. 

A  feature  o.f  the  dryer,  especially  for  hollow  ware,  is  that 
the  movement  of  the  air  is  directly  upward  through  the  ware 
and  the  drying  is  more  uniform  and  there  is  less  damage  in 
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in  consequence.  There  are  several  dryers,  both  periodic  and 
piogressive,  in  use,  having  this  updraft  feature,  and  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  horizontal  draft  types  justly  claim  that  one  can¬ 
not  get  full  value  from  the  heat  by  a  single  short  passage  of 
the  air  through  the  ware— in  other  words,  that  the  saturation 
will  not  be  complete  and  there  will  be  a  waste  of  heat.  This 
is  true,  but  of  no  moment  if  only  waste  heat  is  used  in  the 
drying.  If  heat  is  generated  for  the  drying,  naturally  the  less 
degree  of  saturation  will  require  more  fuel,  but  this  may  be 
offset  by  quicker  and  safer  drying. 

A  standardization  of  sixty-eight  Ohio  clays  showed  15  per 
cent,  that  could  be  safely  dried  in  commercial  operations  in 
twenty-foui  hours;  51  per  cent,  required  from  twenty-four  to 
seventy-two  hours;  19  per  cent,  were  only  safe  between  seven¬ 
ty-two  hours  and  seven  days,  while  the  remainder  required  in 
excess  of  seven  days.  Ohio  is  a  favored  state  in  its  clay¬ 
working  materials,  yet  the  percentage  of  clays  that  rank  first 
class  in  drying  behavior  is  low.  There  are  few  states  that  can 
make  as  good  a  showing  as  Ohio,  and  there  are  some  states 
in  which  good  drying  clays  are  so  rare  that  2  per  cent,  will 
probably  include  all  that  are  first  class  in  drying  qualities. 
There  is,  therefoie,  a  large  field  for  a  tender  clay  dryer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  NERVE  OF  A  NERVE  SPECIALIST. 


HE  was  a  very  thin,  nervous,  skinny,  dried  up  looking 
man,  on  whose  hair  some  sixty  winters’  frosts  had  done 
their  work.  It  was  on  the  station  platform  that  I 
sighted  him,  and,  as  the  train  pulled  in,  I  followed  him  into  the 

car  and  took  the  seat  beside  him. 
Never  am  I  able  to  place  a  name,  nor 
was  this  any  exception.  I  knew 
where  I  had  seen  ham  and  when; 
what  his  profession  was,  where  he 
had  lived  and  much  as  to  his  pecu¬ 
liarities,  but  his  name  was  an  abso¬ 
lute  blank  to  me.  He  hadn’t  even 
noticed  me  at  all.  Didn’t  know  that 
I  was  on  earth.  I  recognized  him  as 
a  noted  nerve  specialist,  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  authority  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  gray  matter. 
All  day  long  physical  wrecks  of  financial,  domestic  and  other 
storms  ambled  into  his  office,  waited  their  turn  in  restless 
agony,  and  emerged  with  a  prescription  and  a  bill.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  former  they  might  have  some  doubt.  Concerning  the 
latter,  no  doubt  whatever.  It  showed  conclusively  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  it.  He  had  the  nerve.  All  agreed  that  while  he  didn’t 
look  very  nervy  his  bills  showed  that  he  had  the  goods. 

As  I  took  the  seat  beside  him  he  favored  me  with  a  look, 
and  a  look  only.  There  were  plenty  other  seats  in  the  car’ 
and,  although  he  said  nothing,  the  look  seemed  mildly  inter- 
logatory  as  to  why  I  hadn’t  taken  one  of  the  other  seats.  As 
for  me,  I  was  gratified  that  I  had  attracted  his  attention  at 
all.  Other  men,  I  well  knew,  paid  good  money  just  to  have 
him  look  at  them,  and  here  I  was  getting  his  attention  for 
nothing.  This  was  very  gratifying,  so  far  as  it  went,  but  I 
was  still  unsatisfied,  so  I  moved  closer  and  remarked  that  it 
was  a  pleasant  day  He  did  not  dispute  me  in  the  matter  at 
all,  but,  looking  up  from  the  paper  in  which  he  had  buried 
himself,  moved  over  a  little  from  me,  took  a  quick  look  at  me 
as  though  making  a  mental  inventory,  and  again  buried  him¬ 
self  in  his  paper.  Naturally  I  felt  exultant.  Many  a  man,  I 
well  knew,  had  paid  big  money  for  no  more  looking  over  than 
he  had  given  me  and  had  gotten  no  more  nerve  diagnosis  than 
I  had  gotten. 

Following  his  lead,  I,  too,  immersed  myself  in  my  paper, 
but  I  could  not  concentrate  my  mind  there;  was  all  the  time 
full  of  the  thought  of  the  great  man  beside  me  who  knew  all 


about  nerve.  Altogether  he  was  unthawable  and  plainly  had 
no  matter  of  interest  in  me  whatever.  Still  buried  in  my 
paper,  I  racked  my  brain  as  to  whether  to  give  up  in  despair 
or  to  still  struggle  on  and  try  to  win  out. 

Thinking  I  had  an  inspiration,  and,  as  though  fresh  from 
reading  some  learned  medical  article  in  the  paper,  I  ventured: 

I  wonder  if  any  of  these  nerve  tonics  are  any  good.” 

Instantly  his  paper  went  down,  and,  as  he  looked  intently 
at  me,  he  asked:  “Thinking  of  them  for  your  own  use,  w’ere 
you?”  Smiling  happily  that  I  had  at  last  broken  the  ice,  I 
assured  him  that  I  was,  whereupon  he  gave  me  another  quick, 
searching  look,  and,  as  he  turned  back  to  his  paper,  re¬ 
marked:  “You  don’t  need  any;  your  nerve  is  all  right.” 

Now,  I  well  knew  that  many  a  man  had  paid  him  good  big 
money  for  a  like  diagnosis;  still  there  was  something  rather 
unsatisfying  about  it,  and  I  hated  to  have  the  meeting  termi¬ 
nate  in  just  this  manner. 

After  quite  mature  reflection,  I  said  as  if  to  myself:  “That 
lady  you  had  with  you  that  night  at  the  Annex  was  a  sure 
enough  pippin,  but  did  the  husband  get  after  you?” 

His  interest  in  his  paper  was  all  gone  in  an  instant.  Like 
the  dentist  reaching  into  the  tooth,  I  had  struck  the  nerve  of 
the  nerve  specialist  and  he  squirmed  in  his  seat  as  he  looked 
me  over  with  an  interest  that  was  real  and  unaffected.  Of 
course,  as  his  interest  grew  mine  waned,  and  I  pretended  to 
have  caught  something  of  special  interest  in  my  paper,  but  I 
gloated  over  the  agonized  writhing  of  the  nerve  specialist  by 
my  side  as  he  racked  his  memory  trying  to  place  me,  using 
up  his  own  nerve  this  time.  From  then  on  I  was  the  reticent 
one.  It  was  I  who  read  the  paper.  When  I  got  off  the  train 
he  followed  me.  From  caring  nothing  whatever  about  me,  he 
had  come  to  be  very  much  interested  in  me  indeed.  Walking 
in  a  leisurely  and  unsuspecting  manner,  but  closely  and  con¬ 
stantly  followed  by  him,  I  walked  several  blocks  and  passed 
into  the  office  of  one  of  our  great  newspapers,  where  I  had 
a  long  visit  with  one  of  my  newspaper  friends,  which  visit  I 
had  long  contemplated  and  now  thoroughly  enjoyed,  realizing 
the  strain  I  was  putting  on  the  nerve  specialist  waiting  out¬ 
side.  Then,  going  down  another  elevator  and  out  another 
door,  I  made  my  escape.  When  next  we  meet  he  will  know 
me  and  he  will  be  the  one  interested.  I  am,  however,  won¬ 
dering  more  and  more  whether  anyone  is  free  from  being  hit 
by  a  chance  arrow,  pulled  at  random.  GATES. 


CLAY  ROOF  TILE  POPULAR  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


A  very  notable  increase  and  strength  in  the  demand  for 
clay  roof  tile  is  reported  by  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick 
Company.  The  merits  of  this  material  are  coming  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  best  architects  and  leading  firms  doing  new 
building  in  Southern  California.  The  Los  Angeles  Pressed 
Brick  Company  supplied  1,400  squares  for  one  school  job 
alone,  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School,  which  has  just 
been  completed.  It  also  supplied  700  squares  for  the  new 
Santa  Fe  depot  at  San  Diego,  and  furnished  the  tile  for  the 
roof  of  the  Southern  Pacific  depot  at  San  Francisco. 

Theie  will  be  a  heavy  demand  for  clay  products,  including 
a  large  quantity  of  enameled  brick,  for  the  new  Los  Angeles 
school  buildings,  work  on  which  will  be  started  soon.  An  ap- 
propi  iation  of  $3,500,000  has  been  made  for  this  work. 


Bad  Draft  in  Chimneys — When  the  kiln  does  not  draw  right 
in  changeable  weather,  the  cause  can  be  found  in  that  the 
stack  is  usually  too  low.  When  the  kiln  is  connected  with 
the  stack  by  damper,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  use  a  draft  gauge 
to  indicate  the  draft  of  the  chimney.  In  that  way  the  damper 
can  be  regulated  so  that  the  stack  will  draw  anyhow  in  bad 
weather.  The  draft  should  be  from  4  to  6  millimeter.— 
Sprechsaal  No.  11,  1914. 


If  you  will  lubricate  your  business  machinery  with  the 
oil  of  kindness,  there  will  be  less  loss  through  friction. 
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ritten  for  The  Clay-Worker: 

PLANT  OF  THE  AUBURN  SHALE  BRICK  COMPANY. 


PLANT  WITH  SOME  unusual  features  is  located  at  Au 
burn,  Pa.,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Auburn  Shale 
Brick  Company.  The  original  plant  was  erected  in  1893, 
it  it  was  not  until  1902  that  Mr.  W.  F.  Oswald,  the  present 
tanager  and  secretary-treasurer,  took  charge  of  the  factory, 
he  company  also  owns  and  operates  a  plant  at  Gettysburg, 
hich  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Oswald,  who, 
fter  eight  years  of  difficult  work,  succeeded  in  manufacturing 
le  finest  line  of  Ruff-Texture  brick  in  the  market.  This  sec- 
nd  plant  is  an  eleven-kiln  plant  using  a  rock  hard  red  shale 
rom  which  they  get  the  name  of  their  brick  at  this  place, 
Red  Rock  Ruffs.”  It  is  claimed  that  these  are  brick  with  a 
ersonality,  at  least  that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  company 
dvertise  their  product.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid  plant,  and 


WO 

Construction  Company’s  patented  radial  brick  dies.  The  com¬ 
mon  brick  are  8*4  by  2%  by  3%,  the  block  814  by  3  bv  l 
inches,  while  the  repressed  beveled  edge  sidewalk  pavers  are 
8%  by  3%  by  2%  inches. 

The  ware  is  dried  in  an  eight-tunnel  combination  steam 
waste  heat  drier,  which  requires  eighteen  hours  at  the  most. 
The  brick  are  transferred  on  steel  double  deck  cars  to  the 
kilns  of  which  there  are  nine,  28  feet  each,  round  down  draft, 
direct  fired  with  either  gas  or  coal.  Two  more  kilns  are  to  be 
built  in  the  near  future  to  take  care  of  the  increased  factory 
output.  It  requires  48  hours  to  watersmoke  and  120  hours  to 
finish  the  burn.  The  hollow  blocks  are  burned  with  a  13-inch 
settle,  while  the  common  brick  and  pavers  have  a  settle  of  from 
14  to  15  inches.  From  the  kilns  to  car  or  wagons  the  brick 
are  handled  by  means  of  the  Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  which 
has  proven  a  money-saving  item. 

The  fact  that  this  plant  is  being  operated  continuously, 
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A  Glimpse  of  the 
Kilns  and  Factory. 


The  Clay  Field  of 
Auburn  Shale  Brick 
Company's  Plant. 


we  mention  it  here  in  passing  to  show  the  importance  of  this 
concern  in  the  brick-making  trade  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  plant  we  wrish  to  describe  at  this  time  is  their  Auburn 
factory,  where  they  manufacture  common  brick,  repressed, 
beveled  edge,  sidewalk  pavers  and  hollow  tile.  The  raw  mate¬ 
rial  is  secured  from  an  excellent  bank  of  clay  and  shale,  with 
4  to  8  feet  of  clay  overlaying  a  30  to  40  foot  deposit  of  soft 
shale.  From  the  clay  field  the  raw  material  is  taken  in  cars 
up  an  incline  by  means  of  an  inclined  cable  hoist.  A  complete 
line  of  American  Clay  Machinery  Company’s  equipment  for 
the  stiff  mud  process  is  used  in  making  the  ware  and  consists 
of  two  9-foot  dry,  four  inclined  stationary  screens,  No.  233 
machine,  two  Eagle  represses  and  latest  steam  or  direct 
driven  No.  300  automatic  cutting  table.  The  raw  material  is 
pugged  twice  with  warm  water  before  going  through  the  usual 
stiff  mud  process.  The  annual  output  of  the  plant,  which  is 
operated  the  entire  year,  except  for  the  month  of  January, 
when  they  shut  down  for  repairs,  is  ten  million  common  brick 
or  25  million  tons  of  hollow  block  or  seven  million  paving 
brick.  The  hollow  ware  is  made  on  the  same  machinery  as 
the  brick,  excepting  the  use  of  Alphons  Custodis  Chimney 


shows  that  their  busines  has  been  very  satisfactory.  They  have 
been  making  some  splendid  shipments.  Sand  lime  brick  en¬ 
ters  their  territory,  but  to  a  small  extent,  while  cement  block 
and  other  cement  products  compete  with  them  only  on  the 
outskirts  of  their  market.  They  secure  $7.50  to  $8.50  for  their 
common  brick. 

The  two  illustrations  shown  herewith  are  from  pictures 
taken  of  their  plant  some  five  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
numerous  changes  have  been  made  in  the  yard,  while  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  factory  buildings  were  completely  altered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Three  months  were  taken  to  make  the 
changes  and  install  new  machinery,  so  that  they  could  take 
care  of  their  increased  output.  The  machinery  is  so  arranged 
that  they  can  switch  from  common  brick  to  radial  chimney 
block  or  to  paving  brick,  as  they  see  fit,  thus  doing  away  with 
separate  units  as  has  been  the  custom  heretofore.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  they  had  interchangeable  fronts  made  for  their  new 
No.  233  American  brick  machine  and  installed  one  of  the 
American  Company’s  new  steam  cutting  tables,  the  first  made 
by  them  and  adapted  to  the  Auburn  Shale  Brick  Company’s 
particular  needs.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  accommo- 
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Figure  1. 

platform  at  Great  Works,  Maine.  When  the  car  has  to  be 
unloaded  faster  than  the  brick  can  be  used  on  the  job,  the 
brick  are  thrown  into  a  pile  as  shown  at  the  right.  When, 
however,  brick  can  be  moved  directly  from  the  car  to  the  job, 
they  are  loaded  in  the  car  upon  wooden  trays  such  as  those 
shown  loose  in  the  foreground  in  Fig.  1,  and  shown  else¬ 
where  in  Figs.  2,  3,  etc.  Each  of  these  trays  has  been  made 
to  hold  eighteen  brick,  there  being  ten  set  on  edge  in  the 
lower  row,  six  on  edge  and  two  fiat  in  the  upper  row. 

At  first,  only  two  trays  of  brick  were  handled  on  this  job, 
these  being  placed  upon  the  wheelbarrow  and  shown  in  the 
first  three  figures.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was  found  possible 
to  carry  three  trays,  or  fifty-four  brick,  upon  each  wheelbar¬ 
row,  with  no  more  fatigue  on  the  part  of  the  man  than  he 
expeiienced  in  the  carrying  of  a  hod  of  sixteen  brick.  This 
means  that  the  brick  were  carried  more  than  three  times  as 
rapidly,  hence  that  three  times  as  many  brick  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  the  same  distance  by  the  same  force;  twice  as  many 
brick  50  per  cent,  farther  by  the  same  force,  or  such  other 
combination  of  quantity  and  distance  as  might  be  found  nec¬ 
essary. 

The  brick  were  carried  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  scaf¬ 
folding  around  the  building,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  proved 
just  as  easy  for  the  man  as  carrying  a  hod  up  a  ladder,  and 


date  a  brick  from  the  smallest  size  to  hollow  ware  sixteen 
inches  wide  and  has  removable  middle  platens  for  double 
stream  work  or  small  sizes.  Mr.  W.  E.  Dornbach  is  the  super¬ 
intendent  at  this  plant. 


SAVING  MONEY  IN  LAYING  BRICK. 


DURING  THE  PAST  summer  the  Aberthaw  Construction 
Company  of  Boston  has  been  called  upon  to  erect  five 
or  six  buildings  of  brick,  the  aggregate  amounting  to 
several  million  brick.  Studies  of  cost  saving  as  compared 
with  the  usual  method  of  handling  have  given  particularly 
gi atifj ing  results,  these  studies  might  be  divided  into  three 
parts  careful  cost  records  on  two  buildings  erected  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  with  the  usual  hods  for  carrying  brick  and  mortar; 
the  use  of  special  brick-carrying  devices  and  other  means  of 
assistance  to  the  bricklayer  on  a  group  of  buildings  in  Maine; 
finally,  an  extension  of  the  above  studies  and  refining  of  the 
methods  on  another  building  in  Connecticut.  The  principal 
effort  so  far  has  been  on  getting  the  brick  and  mortar  to  the 
mason.  Studies  in  the  actual  laying  are  to  follow,  but  at 
present  progress  has  been  along  the  more  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  of  transportation. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  railroad  car  alongside  the  brick  unloading 


still  letained  the  advantages  of  handling  more  than  three 
times  as  many  brick  per  man.  In  the  next  development  of 
the  barrow,  shown  in  Fig.  5,  the  center  of  gravity  was  brought 
considerably  lower.  This  shows  how  the  three  trays  are 
loaded.  Since  that  photograph  was  taken,  a  short  length  of 
2x4  has  been  placed  upon  the  barrow  platform  just  in  front  of 
the  pipe  handles,  thus  throwing  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
bucks  farther  forward,  and  more  nearly  over  the  wheel.  This 
makes  a  better  balance  and  eases  up  the  work  on  the  man. 

The  barrow,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations,  is  an 
adaptation  from  the  ordinary  scoop  barrow  used  for  handling 
broken  stone,  lime,  sand,  etc.  The  handles  have  been  made 
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Figure  3. 


of  one  long  piece  of  one-inch  wrought  iron  pipe,  bent  in  five 
places,  and  fitted  with  the  necessary  braces,  journals,  etc. 

Mortar  is  handled  in  much  the  same  way.  Fig.  4  shows  a 
barrow  with  three  pans  of  mortar  being  taken  up  an  incline. 
This  indicates  the  shape  of  barrow  used  in  Maine  for  this 
purpose.  Further  study  of  the  operation  resulted  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  barrow  shown  in  Fig.  6,  identical  with  the  brick  bar- 
row  in  Fig.  5.  1  his  has  the  advantage  of  placing  the  center 

of  gravity  of  the  mortar  a  little  closer  to  the  axis  of  the 
wheel.  In  both  cases  the  mortar  pans  contain  the  same 
amount— about  80  pounds.  The  pans  are  a  little  different  in 
construction,  those  in  Maine  having  a  wooden  cleat  across 
each  end  for  handling,  while  those  in  Connecticut  have  an 


Figure  2. 


i  J-HE:  Cavity 

on  handle.  The  latter  have  also  a  sheathing  of  zinc  around 
le  bottom  to  keep  the  water  from  leaking  out. 
i  On  the  Connecticut  job  no  inclined  plane  is  used,  all  brick 
ad  mortar  above  foundations  being  sent  up  in  special  ele- 
itors  located  at  the  two  corners  of  the  building.  Though 
ich  elevator,  operated  by  its  own  motor,  can  handle  in  one 
ay  about  40,000  brick,  neither  one  has  yet  been  pushed  any- 
here  near  capacity.  With  a  speed  of  travel  of  about  50  feet 
er  minute,  the  trays  or  pans  are  carried  up  at  intervals  of 
•'.even  seconds.  The  man  with  the  wheelbarrow  loads  his 


Figure  5. 


Figure  6. 

trays  upon  the  elevator  at  the  bottom,  while  one  man  at  the 
[|  top  takes  them  off  and  two  other  men  distribute  them  to  the 
masons  working  on  the  platform.  By  the  combination  ot  the 
wheelbarrows  and  the  elevaotrs,  the  same  gang  of  eighteen 
masons  who  used  eighteen  helpers  on  the  first  job  are  now 
laying  more  brick  per  day  with  from  nine  to  eleven  helpers, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  work  a  cleat  sa\  ing  ot 


from  seven  to  nine  helpers  every  day. 

Making  due  allowance  for  distances  of  travel  and  for  quan¬ 
tities  used,  the  scheme  as  finally  worked  out  has  resulted  in 
a  saving  in  labor  cost  of  about  7  cents  for  each  cubic  foot  of 
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brick  laid  in  the  wall.  This  saving  has  been  made  partly  by 
arrangements  for  permitting  the  mason  to  lay  brick  faster, 
but  the  main  part  of  it  comes  from  the  transportation  of  brick. 
As  this  is  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  labor  cost  on  the  first 
of  the  three  jobs,  it  is  evident  that  the  owners  of  the  buildings 
have  benefited  very  greatly  from  this  study,  for  all  of  these 
buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  “cost-plus-profit  basis. 

Figs.  7  and  8,  taken  on  the  scaffold,  show  the  way  in  which 
the  materials  in  Maine  were  wheeled  around  the  scaffold  to 
the  benches,  15  inches  high,  from  which  the  masons  work,  and 
how  convenient  the  morta.r  tubs  and  brick  trays  ate  tor  the 
masons.  One  refinement  of  the  system  has  been  the  loading  of 
the  brick  upon  the  trays  all  with  one  side  to  the  right.  The 


Figure  7. 


Figure  8. 


mason,  upon  picking  up  the  brick,  knows  exactly  how  it  is 
going  into  the  wall,  without  having  first  to  turn  it  over  and 
over  in  his  hand  and  find  the  “right  side  up.” 

Many  of  the  ideas  which  have  been  put  into  practice  in  this 
way  have  been  brought  out  before,  notably  by  Frank  B.  Gil- 
breth;  but  in  very  few  cases  have  they  been  given  so  convinc¬ 
ing  an  actual  application  on  large  buildings.  The  results  have 
been  so  satisfactory  to  the  building  owners  in  money  saved, 
and  to  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Company  in  the  sense  of  a 
good  job  well  done,  that  the  studies  are  being  continued  with 
the  idea  of  making  a  still  better  showing  next  time. 

One  reason  why  the  golden  rule  does  not  work  better  in 
this  age  of  the  world  may  be  found  in  that  it  has  grown  rusty 
from  neglect  and  lack  of  employment. 
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IALS,  THE  MAKING,  DRYING,  SETTING,  BURNING,  COOLING  AND  LOADING. 


BY  ANTON 
MATE- 


Strength  of  Pipe. 

FOR  A  TEST  pick  out  pipes  that  are  burned  to  a  clear 
body  or  with  a  blue  edge,  the  color  of  which  is  not  deep 
blue,  and  on  breaking  does  not  show  a  flinty,  glassy 
fracture.  Such  a  bodied  pipe  has  all  the  life  of  the  clay  con¬ 
tact,  while  the  other  pipe  has  part  of  the  life  consumed  by 
overburning.  If  the  blue  is  of  a  pale  sky-blue  color  and  still 
absorbs  water  there  is  more  strength  left  than  in  the  other 
seemingly  harder  pipe. 


Vitrification  of  Pipes. 

.  To  .<'hat  sewer  PJPe  are  vitrified  is  an  erroneous  expres 
sion.  Vitrifying  means  to  burn  into  glass.  If  the  sewer  pipes 
were  really  vitrified  they  would  be  like  glass  and  they  would 
burst  in  the  sewers  from  the  pressure.  The  only  thing  on  a 

thatiS  Vitrifled  is  the  glaze>  that’s  glass,  and  it  is 
such  a  cheap  and  permanent  glaze  that  the  cement  pipemakers 

can  t  equal  with  their  waterproofing  coats.  There  is  nothing 
i  e  salt  glaze  in  the  whole  world  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended— the  resistance  of  the  gases  and  acids  in  the 
sewers.  If  the  cement  pipemakers  would  use  about  99  99  per 
cent,  clay  with  their  cement  they  could  make  a  good  sewer 
Pipe  by  burning  and  glazing  them  as  the  clay  sewer  pipe- 
makers  do.  _  With  cement  alone  they  will  never  succeed  in 
making  their  material  acidproof  or  even  waterproof.  The 
coats  wear  out.  Salt  glaze  on  sewer  pipe  is  all  wool  and  the 
cement  coats  are  only  an  inferior  grade  of  cotton  or  made 
rom  old  rags..  Cement  has  its  useful  uses,  we  admit,  but  for 
sewer  pipe  it  is  a  failure  and  the  time  will  come  when  cement 
pipe  will  be  prohibited  for  sewers  by  law.  Too  many  cement 
sewers  have  disintegrated  in  this  country,  polluting  the 
drinking  water  and  causing  thousands  of  deaths  from  typhus 
and  other  diseases.  To  manufacture  something  that  causes 
death  and  destruction  should  be  forbidden  and  the  offenders 
should  be  punished  like  other  murderers,  but  the  well  is  gen¬ 
erally  covered  after  the  child  is  drowned.  We  look  for  the 
better  in  the  future. 


Cooling  Sewer  Pipe  After  Salting. 

When  all  the  green  coal  has  burned  out  pull  up  damper  and 
when  kiln  is  clear  of  salt  vapors  and  the  fire  bags  have  turned 
cherry  red,  open  the  top  of  the  crown,  drop  the  damper,  giving 
the  kiln  back-draft.  This  should  be  done  about  two  or  three 
times  after  salting  the  last  time. 

Close  the  fire  holes  as  they  cool.  Those  on  the  windy  side 
will  cool  much  sooner  than  the  others.  Shut  them  up  as  fast 
as  they  cool;  that  is,  when  the  bags  become  a  dark  cherry  red 
close  them  up.  In  giving  back-draft,  take  the  manhole  plate  off 
and  leave  off  until  kiln  is  cool. 

Leave  the  holes  on  top  in  the  crown  open  until  you  can 
gee  the  cracks  between  the  floor  brick  on  bottom  of  kiln  begin 
to  look  dark,  which  will  be  in  about  seven  or  eight  hours  from 


the  time  of  changing  the  draft.  Then,  if  there  are  side  holes 
in  the  crown,  close  them  up  to  within  two  inches  and  the  cen¬ 
ter  hole  also.  In  about  sixty  hours,  open  the  side  holes  and 
the  center  hole  about  an  inch  every  six  hours.  Do  not  remove 
the  center  hole  cover  entirely  until  you  can  put  your  hand 
down  into  the  hole  without  burning  your  finger  tips. 

Also,  in  about  sixty  hours,  open  the  door  and  pull  out  a 
few  brick  from  time  to  time  when  the  kiln  has  cooled  down 
so  you  can  handle  the  brick  without  burning  your  hands. 

The  night  before  you  empty  the  kiln,  pull  up  the  damper 
and  give  the  kiln  full  draft  to  pull  the  heat  from  the  top 
down  to  the  bottom.  This  is  necessary  so  the  men  can  work 
in  the  kiln  with  comfort  to  take  down  the  top  pipes. 

By  following  this  method  you  will  not  have  any  air-checked 
pipe.  I  do  not  consider  cooling  through  the  stack  with  direct 
draft  successful,  and  it  takes  longer  to  cool  a  kiln  that  way 
And  there  is  always  danger  of  air-checking  the  pipes.  Every 
little  crack  in  the  kiln  will  admit  air,  and  when  opening  the 
fire  holes  a  little  too  soon,  or  the  doors,  the  heat  in  the  kiln 
draws  in  the  cold  air  from  the  outside  and  you  can  often  hear 
the  pipes  “Click,  click.”  They  air-check. 

Another  way:  After  the  fires  have  burned  low  and  the 
bags  become  dark  red,  give  back-draft,  open  top  in  crown  and 
in  about  seven  hours,  or  when  the  cracks  between  the  floor 
rick  become  dark,  close  up  the  holes  in  the  crown  and  do 
not  open  until  the  kiln  is  cool,  which  will  be  in  about  four 
days  and  five  nights.  You  do  not  need  to  close  up  the  fire 
holes;  there  is  no  danger  of  any  cold  air  getting  into  the  kiln 
The  air  entering  at  the  stack  with  back-draft  gets  into  the 
kiln,  but  it  is  warmed  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  pipes  and, 
as  the  top  is  closed,  it  can  not  get  out,  and  spreads  to  the  sides 

°L  *he  kiln  and  escaPes  through  the  open  fire  holes.  Stand 
off  from  the  kiln  and  you  will  notice  this.  When  opening  the 
door  you  can  notice  the  heat  also  coming  out  of  the  door. 

I  have  cooled  36-inch  double  strength  pipe  that  way  without 
one  air-checked.  I  remember  at  one  place  it  was  said  that  I 
surely  would  air-check  the  whole  kiln.  I  knew  what  I  was  do¬ 
ing,  having  done  the  same  thing  before  with  success.  On  the 
morning  when  the  kiln  was  emptied  the  whole  office  force 
came  out  with  tack  hammers  and  sounded  every  pipe,  but 
there  was  none  air-checked,  and  perhaps  Jimmy  Sloan  and 
others  who  were  in  the  party  from  Montague  &  Co.,  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  can  remember  their  disappointment.  I  believe 
they  would  have  been  happy  if  I  had  failed,  and  they  marched 
off  defeated.  These  little  bookworms  often  make  a  lot  of  trou¬ 
ble  to  a  burner,  if  they  could.  It  seems  strange  that 
people  who  must  get  their  bread  and  butter  from  the  same 
source  would  come  down  so  low  and  rejoice  if  another  man 
would  fail.  I  always  regarded  them  as  little  nothings.  To 
show  them  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  life.  They  pretend 
to  be  friends,  when  they  would  give  both  of  their  eyes  if  you 
were  blind  in  one. 

Experience  valuable,  but  such  is  sad,  indeed. 


HOW  TO  CUT  OUT  THE  DRUDGERY 
OF  LETTER- WRITING  AND  MAKE 
A  SAVING  ON  CARBON  COPIES. 


By  Mansur  B.  Oakes. 


Dictating  the  address  of  a  letter  is  one  of  the  slowest  pro¬ 
cesses  in  an  office. 

Oftentimes  it  is  the  most  painstaking  and  discouraging. 

It  must  be  exact  in  every  particular  or  else  the  letter  may 

never  reach  its  intended  destination 

And  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  going  must  be 
spelled  correctly— nothing  annoys  some  men  more  than  hav¬ 
ing  their  names  misspelled. 

So  that  dictator  and  shorthand  writer  spell  out  and  write 
down  the  details  of  letter  after  letter— and  are  worn  out  with 
the  exertion. 


The  stenographer  puts  the  number  down  in  her  book  in 
lieu  of  an  address  and  goes  ahead  and  “takes”  the  letter. 

When  she  goes  to  transcribe,  her  book  says  No.  8  and 
there  before  her  is  the  letter  head  No.  8. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  correct  spelling  of  names  or 
about  the  street  address  or  the  state.  It  is  all  there  in  plain 
sight. 

The  original  letter  is  returned  to  the  dictator  together  with 
the  reply — 

And  if  the  letters  are  short,  many  more  can  be  dictated  and 
written  in  a  day  than  when  the  old  way  is  used,  because  giv- 


SUHRHCIN  RICW,  PufSlDCNT 


JOHN  ANDRfS  Sic 


gfctmxbctrb  grtck  ptamifoctiivtnfl  ©a 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


STANDARD  BUILDING  AND  FACE  BRICK 


All  kinds  of  Fancy  Face  and  Impervious  Brick  carried  in  stock 

e  Rooms  7  &  8  Furniture  Bldg. 


annUau  Capacity  30  000  000 

U»«G*st  IN  Southibn  Indiana 


Evansville,  Inq  ~  Oct.  15,  1014. 


The  letter  head  of  the  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  here  reproduced,  offers  a  good  illustration  of 
the  way  that  has  been  in  vogue  and  of  a  “short  cut’  that  han¬ 
dles  all  the  terrors  in  a  twinkling. 

Suppose  it  is  a  letter  to  the  General  Manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany: 

H.  C.  K-L-E-Y-M-E-Y-E-R,  the  dictator  spells. 

“H”  repeats  the  stenographer,  and  then  did  you  say  C  or 

“Z”? 

“C”  same  as  Charles. 

“K”  or  “C”  in  the  last  name? 

You  have  all  been  there. 

The  letter  is  written  and  ten  days  later  it  comes  back  from 
Evansville,  Missouri. 

Because  you  were  thinking  of  the  town  of  Evansville,  Indi¬ 
ana  had  it  in  your  mind’s  eye  and  neglected  to  name  the  state, 
while  the  stenographer  as  thinking  of  the  apple  orchards 
around  Evansville,  Missouri,  and  thought  of  no  other  state. 

Here  is  the  short-cut: 

In  dictating  put  a  ring  around  the  name  of  the  person  \ou 
want  to  send  the  letter  to  and  put  a  number  inside  of  the  ring. 

Then,  instead  of  dictating  the  name  and  address,  simply 
dictate  the  number  and  hand  the  letter  to  the  stenographer. 


ing”  the  name  and  address  often  takes  longer  than  dictating 
the  letter. 

Do  you  make  carbon  copies  of  your  correspondence?  If 
so,  do  you  use  two  sheets  of  file  paper  for  a  letter  of  two 
pages? 

If  so,  you  can  gain  several  points  by  turning  over  the  car¬ 
bon  copy  of  the  first  page  and  making  the  carbon  copy  of  the 

second  page  on  the  back  of  it. 

This  saves  paper,  saves  pasting  one  extra  carbon  copy 
sheet  onto  the  correspondence  and  saves  room  in  the  file. 


The  Grinding  of  Feldspar — Feldspar  can  be  ground  \ei> 
fine  in  three  ways.  First,  ground  wet  in  a  ball  mill;  second, 
ground  dry,  also  in  a  ball  mill,  and,  third,  ground  in  a  buhr- 
stone  mill.  The  greatest  fineness  is  obtained  by  grinding  wet 
in  a  ball  mill.  The  only  difference  between  the  grinding  of 
feldspar  in  wet  or  dry  state  is  the  fact  that,  by  wet  grinding, 
the  feldspar  should  be  fine  crushed  first,  while  in  grinding  dry 
this  need  not  be  done.  The  capacity  of  the  grinding  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  ball  mill,  and  a  ball  mill  measuring  1.8 
meters  long  (6  feet)  and  1.7  meters  diameter  (o  feet  8  inches 
will  grind  about  1,250  kilogrammes  (2,750  pounds)  in  10  to  1- 
hours,  and  will  take  from  5  to  8  h.p.  to  operate.— Keramische 
Rundschau  No.  20,  1914. 
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FREE  PUBLICTY  SERVICE  FOR  OUR  READERS. 


A  ?eubl,rcUveWo"r,g7fatn1,?  T^Clay-W°rker  ,0  Assistthe  Busy  Manufacturers  in  Their  Local  Newspaper 
Publicity  Work  and  for  Other  Adverting  Methods.  The  Advertisements  Together  With  Articles  Pub 

lished  in  This  Department  Should  Bring  Splendid  Results  if  Placed  in  the  Proper  Medium, 


THE  MINOR  USES  OF  BRICK. 


This  is  a  day  in  which  all  around  us,  in  every  line  of  in¬ 
dustry,  close  attention  is  being  given  to  minute  details  and  to 
gather  up  what  might  be  termed  the  frazzled  edges  of  indus¬ 
try  here  and  there,  to  save  some  things  that  are  going  to 


waste  and  to  enlarge  business  through  some  minor  channels. 
Clayworkers  have  looked  at  this  and  admired,  and  perhaps 
here  and  there  a  man  has  thought  some  about  how  the  new 
ideas  of  this  kind  might  be  applied  to  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
try.  Not  only  that,  but  many  have  applied  it  so  far  as  the 
conservation  feature  is  concerned  in  the  gathering  up  of  the 


FACTS 


MR.  BUILDER— 

If  you  want  to  build 
a  home  that  will  last  for 
ages,  will  save  you 
money  and  prove  a 
paying  investment,  let 
the  following  facts  soak 
in  good.  Then  you  will 
surely 


BUILD  WITH  BRICK 


A  brick  structure 
does  not  require  paint¬ 
ing  nor  repairs.  Itgives 
you  a  low  insurance 
rate  and  reduces  the 
fuel  bill.  More  beauti¬ 
ful  effects  can  be  se¬ 
cured  from  brick  than 
any  other  building  ma¬ 
terial,  for  any  color  or 
combination  of  colors 
desired  canbeobtained 

The  beautiful  effects  stay  9 
beautiful  throughout  the 
the  life  of  the  structure.  A 
brick  home  is  fire  proof, 
time  proof,  element  proof 
and  vermin  proof.  Cool  in 
summer.  Warm  in  winter. 


IT  IS 

ECONOMICAL 


ASK  US. 


(Firm  Name) 


(City) 


(State) 


^hE  USE  OF  BRICK  truly  imparts  to  the 
WALL  an  AIR  of  DISTINCTION,  UNIQUE 
and  UNEQUALED  by  any  OTHER  BUILD¬ 
ING  MATERIAL. 


THERE  IS  A  CERTAIN  inevitable  personal 
feeling  possessed  by  a  WORK  OF  BRICK  which 
lends  CHARACTER  to  the  ENTIRE  STRUC¬ 
TURE. 

PRESENT-DAY  METHODS  of  manufacture 
have  not  only  placed  BRICK  to  the  FORE¬ 
FRONT  as  an  ART  PRODUCT,  but  have  de¬ 
vised  a  BUILDING  MATERIAL  AS  INDE¬ 
STRUCTIBLE  AS  THE  EARTH  ITSELF. 


(Firm  Name) 


(City) 


(State) 


Use  These  Advertisements  in  Your  Local  Papers 
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pose  ends  of  manufacture,  and  converting  the  waste  and  re- 
ucing  cost  wherever  practical. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  matter,  however,  which 
night  well  be  given  serious  and  widespread  attention  in  the 
'Ultivation  and  development  of  the  minor  uses  of  brick  and 
>ther  clay  products,  to  the  end  that  this  may  contribute 
argely  to  the  volume  of  consumption.  This  is  an  idea  that 
las  already  been  taken  up  by  the  lumber  people,  and  quite  a 
ot,  at  least  in  the  way  of  speech-making  and  writing,  has 
,een  done  about  it.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  many  cities  the 
ncidental  householder  who  may  want  a  piece  or  two  of  lum¬ 
ber  finds  it  difficult  to  secure  it,  and  thus  he  is  prevented 
rom  buying  and  using  it.  It  is  figured  that  if  all  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  many  individuals  to  use  a  bit  of  lumber  now  and  then 


could  be  humored  and  supplied,  it  would  make  a  big  item  in 
the  total  of  lumber  sales. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  same  idea  to  brick  and  clay  products 
and  see  what  we  can  get  out  of  it.  \\  e  can  look  about  us 
and  see  that  the  cement  people  encourage  the  incidental  and 
minor  uses  of  cement  by  property-holders  and  farmers  in 
many  ways.  They  get  out  booklets,  both  for  city  population 
and  for  farmers,  showing  how  such  things  as  hotbed  sides 
may  be  made  of  concrete— poultry  house  floors  and  founda¬ 
tions,  steps  and  walks,  garden  furniture,  floors  for  feeding 
hogs  and  all  of  such  things  as  they  can  conceive  of  and  por¬ 
tray  attractively.  It  has  undoubtedly  led  to  a  much  larger 
consumption  of  cement  than  there  would  be  otherwise,  and 
it  is  good  advertising  and  good  selling  talk.  The  lumber 


MR.  BfDER 

Save  MONEY 

Build  Y our  Home 
With  the  Most 
Economical 
Building  Material 


AN  IDEAL  BRICK  HOME 

BUILD  WITH  BRICK 

\V/L  a  Because  it  is 

W  ny  f  the  most 

economical  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  costs  only  6 
to  10 %  more  in  first  cost 
than  frame  and  is  a  per¬ 
manent  investment. 

You  save  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  end  for  there 
are  no  bills  for  painting  or 
repairs.  Lowers  your  insur¬ 
ance  rate.  Reducesyourfuel 
bill.  It  is  fire  proof,  time 
proof,  element  proof,  ver¬ 
min  proof  and  gives  the 
greatest  satisfaction. 


(Firm  Name) 


(City) 


(State) 


YOU  BUILD  for  the  FUTURE,  therefore, 
WHAT  TO  USE  for  your  WALLS  requires 
CAREFUL  CONSIDERATION. 

WOOD.  STUCCO,  even  STONE,  are  perishable. 
They  decay,  disintegrate,  WEAR  AWAY. 

The  LOGICAL  ANSWER  to  this  most  weighty  of 
building  problems  is — “BUILD  OF  SOLID 
BRICK;”  for  is  there  any  other  building  material 
of  which  the  following  can  be  said  with  EOl  AL 
TRUTH? 


(Firm  Name) 


(City) 


Together  With  Publicity  Matter  on  Next  Page. 
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people  do  some  of  the  same  thing,  too,  and  the  cause  of  lum- 
bei  and  its  use  incidentally  among  individuals  is  encouraged 
bj  our  high  schools  and  manual  training  schools,  where  lum¬ 
ber  and  woodworking  enter,  and  the  use  of  tools  is  taught  so 
that  the  boy  not  only  makes  things  of  lumber  while  in  school, 
but  when  he  goes  home  he  is  still  inclined  to  keep  a  set  of 
tools,  buy  a  little  lumber  and  make  things  now  and  then. 

We  can  see  and  understand  all  this,  but  when  we  turn  to 
brick  and  clay  products  in  this  light,  the  proposition  looks 
different.  The  first  stumbling  block — and,  by  the  way,  the 
most  difficult  one  is  that  of  the  cost  of  laying  brick.  Brick¬ 
laying  is  regarded  as  a  skilled  trade,  and  those  who  acquire 
this  skill  or  enough  of  it  to  call  themselves  bricklayers,  de¬ 
mand  higher  wages  than  any  other  construction  workers,  un¬ 
less  it  be  those  of  iron,  and  will  work  only  short  hours  and  re¬ 
quire  waiting  upon  by  hodcarriers  and  laborers.  This  has 
long  been  a  heavy  drag  on  the  progress  of  the  brick  industry 
in  building  operations.  Some  day,  maybe,  we  will  get  away 
from  it.  Meantime  there  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  that 
may  be  studied. 

The  phase  of  the  matter  that  suggests  itself  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  right  now  is  that  of  interesting  and  instructing  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  the  use  of  brick  for  incidental  purposes.  The  cement 
people  make  lots  of  capital  out  of  the  fact  that  it  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  skilled  help  to  use  it,  and  the  lumber  people  make  a  lot 
out  of  the  fact  that  nearly  every  boy  learns  to  use  tools  and 
can  work  with  lumber.  So  far  the  brick  man  has  sat  back 
and  accepted  the  dictum  that  only  the  skilled  man  could  lay 
brick.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  in  such  items  as  hot¬ 
bed  and  garden-bed  walls,  any  boy  or  man  can  do  the  brick¬ 
laying.  This  fact  is  not  only  important  in  itself,  but  it  should 
prove  an  opening  wedge  to  educating  the  public  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  handling  and  laying  brick  and  clay  products,  just  as 
they  handle  and  work  lumber  and  cement  in  various  things 
for  personal  requirements.  Therefore,  why  not  inaugurate  a 
general  campaign  of  interesting  the  public  in  the  minor  uses 
of  brick  and  instructing  them  in  how  to  lay  out  plans,  mix 
mortar  and  use  brick  for  certain  purposes,  explaining,  of 
course,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  out  and  hire  brick¬ 
layers,  but  that  they  can  get  a  little  brick,  a  little  lime  and 
cement,  and  do  it  themselves? 

To  develop  this  idea  and  make  it  into  the  big  thing  that  it 
can  be  developed  into,  calls  for  instructive  literature  that  will 
interest  and  advertise  as  well  as  instruct,  and  also  it  calls 
for  attention  on  the  part  of  brickmakers  and  dealers  to  the 
matter  of  cultivating  and  supplying  what  might  be  termed 
the  small  retail  trade. 

With  the  average  boy  or  man  who  should  want  a  few 
bricks  for  this  purpose  or  that,  say  for  making  a  foundation 
for  a  poultry  house  or  for  making  a  hotbed  in  a  garden,  the 
first  problem  would  be  where  and  how  to  get  it.  The  same 
proposition  has  been  aired  considerably  in  the  lumber  world 
and  the  contention  made  that  dealers  do  not  give  enough  at¬ 
tention  to  this  small  trade.  The  charge  of  neglect  of  this 
small  business  is  much  easier  to  sustain  against  the  brick 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  for  the  energies  of  the  claywork¬ 
ing  industries  have  been  centered  upon  the  building  opera¬ 
tions,  street  and  road  paving,  sewer  construction  and  things 
of  that  kind.  Here  and  there  it  is  likely  that  a  local  brick 
manufacturer  has  taken  an  interest  in  supplying  the  minor 
individual  wants,  but  the  trade  as  a  whole  has  never  given 
this  matter  serious  thought  nor  contemplated  it  in  the  light 
of  a  field  to  work  upon  and  develop  into  a  factor. 

It  can  be  made  a  factor,  however,  and  while  it  seems 
small  and  incidental  within  itself,  the  idea,  properly  followed 
out,  is  very  far-reaching  and  should  eventually  lead  to  a  more 
extensive  use  of  brick  in  home-building  and  paving,  as  well  as 
a  larger  volume  of  business  through  the  aggregate  of  these 
small  orders. 

The  way  to  make  anything  popular  is  to  get  the  public 


interested  in  it  and  keep  them  closely  associated  with  it 
Lumber  and  woodworking  is  popular  because  it  is  going  on 
around  us  all  the  time.  Nearly  every  boy  is  provided  with  a 
set  of  tools  and  learns  to  work  lumber  up  into  various  useful 
articles.  So  naturally  when  he  grows  into  a  man  he  turns  to 
lumber  for  doing  things,  and  thinks  of  lumber  when  he  wants 
to  build  something.  Suppose  the  boys  were  interested  in 
and  encouraged  to  use  brick  and  clay  products  in  the  same 
way.  That  is  the  idea  this  article  has  been  driving  at  right 
along  to  interest  the  people  in  the  minor  uses  of  brick;  in¬ 
terest  them,  both  young  and  old,  on  the  theory  that  these 
minor  uses  do  not  call  for  skill  nor  require  the  employing 
of  a  bricklayer  at  70  or  75  cents  an  hour  and  a  hodcarrier  to 
mix  and  carry.  It  is  really  easier  and  simpler  to  do  some 
of  the  smaller  things  in  brick  than  with  cement.  The  cement 
calls  for  form-building,  and  the  brick  can  be  laid  up  without 
it.  And  if  the  field  of  minor  uses  is  explored  thoroughly  and 
exploited  properly  it  will  mean  a  great  awakening  of  public 
interest,  first  in  the  use  of  brick  and  clay  products  for  minor, 
incidental  things,  and  finally  in  the  use  of  brick  in  building 
operations. 

In  using  the  term  brick  here  it  is  used  in  its  broad  sense, 
and  is  meant  to  cover  hollow  tile  and  all  burned  clay  prod¬ 
ucts.  There  is  a  chance  to  develop  a  lot  of  public  interest  in 
the  product  by  proper  exploiting  for  minor  purposes,  that  | 
seem  insignificant  within  themselves  at  first,  but  if  you  look 
at  them  long  enough  and  cover  enough  territory  in  your  ob¬ 
servation  you  will  find  they  mean  a  pretty  big  thing  within 
themselves,  and  there  is  a  still  bigger  thing  in  the  fact  that 
they  will  lead  to  a  closer  association  of  the  public  with  clay  | 
products,  which  will  mean  something  big  in  the  future  of  the 
clayworking  industry. 

Just  take  the  agricultural  people  as  an  example.  Some 
statistical  expert  has  figured  that  the  total  amount  of  building 
and  farm  improvements  per  year  now  runs  something  like 
$7,000,000,000  or  $8,000,000,000.  It  has  been  increasing  stead¬ 
ily  and  rapidly  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Quite  a 
percentage  of  this  improvement  or  investment  is  in  outbuild¬ 
ings  and  incidental  uses  of  wood,  cement  and  brick,  with, 
perhaps,  brick  occupying  the  very  smallest  place  in  the  list! 
so  far  as  incidental  use  is  concerned. 

Just  think  what  it  would  mean  to  the  clayworking  indus¬ 
try  to  boost  brick  in  its  use  for  small  things  until  it  came  to 
be  as  closely  associated  in  the  public  mind  as  cement  and 
lumber?  It  would  mean  the  sale  of  several  million  dollars'  I 
worth  of  brick  a  year  for  these  minor  purposes  alone,  and 
eventually  it  would  mean  that  more  farmers  would  build 
brick  homes  and  brick  barns.  Though  made  up  of  small 
things,  this  is  a  large  field,  full  of  big  possibilities,  that  the 
clayworking  industry  should  now  turn  some  serious  attention 
to  cultivating. 


THE  FOUR  ARTICLES  following  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  in  your  local  papers  in  connection  with  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  the  two  preceding  pages.  These  arti¬ 
cles  and  the  two  large  advertisements  were  used  by  the  In¬ 
diana  Clay  Club  in  their  publicity  campaign. 


HARD  BURNED  BRICK  BEST  FACING  MATERIAL. 
Stands  Test  of  Time  and  Affords  Greatest  Variety  of  Design. 

It  behooves  the  careful  man  who  has  in  mind  the  erection 
of  a  building  during  the  coming  season  to  look  well  into  the 
facing  material  for  the  walls.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
these  materials,  ranging  in  price  from  those  very  cheap  to 
the  very  expensive  ones. 

A  few  of  these  facing  materials  are  offered  as  “just  as 
good”  as  something  else,  but  the  very  price,  as  well  as  the 
composition  of  them,  is  warning  enough  to  the  intelligent 
builder.  Some  of  them  are  offered  as  “self-cleaning.”  This 
piesumably  means  that  they  are  so  smooth  that  the  elements 
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will  cleanse  them.  Is  there  anything  smoother  than  glass? 
Yet  we  all  know  the  effects  of  the  elements  on  windows. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  exposed  to  the  elements  and 
to  the  dirt  and  soot  of  a  city  without  getting  dirty  and  old 
looking,  and  so  the  wise  builder  does  not  ask  for  a  facing 
material  that  will  forever  stay  new  and  clean,  but  rather  for 
something  that  will  grow  old  slowly  with  the  surroundings 
something  that  is  seen  from  day  to  day  without  any  notable 
change. 

And  so  the  prudent  man  will  avoil  the  cheap  facing  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  apt  to  crumble  and  disintegrate  and  will  seek 
hard  burned  brick  that  are  today  the  standard  of  perfection, 
and  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  They  afford  variety 
of  design  and  color,  are  durable  beyond  the  test  of  time,  and 
above  all,  never  become  a  homogeneous  mass  of  dirt  and  soot, 
but  are  always  a  solid  brick  wall  broken  by  the  mortar  joints, 
both  brick  and  mortar  growing  old  together,  but  always  re¬ 
maining  distinct  from  each  other. 

Any  prospective  builder,  whether  he  be  a  home  buildei  01 
whether  he  contemplates  the  erection  of  a  business  structure, 
will  find  his  time  well  spent  if  he  will  investigate  and  compare 
the  medium-priced  face  brick  of  today  with  any  other  facing 
material.  If  he  considers  price,  durability,  strength,  beauty  of 
construction,  attained  and  maintained,  he  will,  beyond  doubt, 
be  well  repaid  for  his  and  his  architect’s  time  making  such 
an  investigation  and  comparison. 


ADAPTABILITY  OF  BRICK  FOR  INTERIOR  WORK 

DESCRIBED. 


“In  the  brick  house  the  conformity  of  interior  with  exterior 
may  be  brought  about  in  delightful  ways,”  says  Marion  Griffin 
in  the  Bungalow  Indoors. 

“The  same  brick  used  in  the  outside  walls  may  be  used  in 
the  fireplace  of  the  interior,  and  then  the  rich,  soft  minor 
tones,  carried  into  the  decorations,  hangings  and  wall  sur¬ 
faces,  result  in  most  charming  effects,  whether  the  brick  be 
of  unusual  textures  and  color  or  the  most  common  brick  ot 
the  region;  tones,  too,  that  will  stand  any  amount  of  sunlight 
without  becoming  garish,  which  will  remain  always  restful 
to  the  eye  and  quieting  to  the  nerves.  For  we  are  learning 
that  color  has  a  very  positive  effect  on  mood  and  temper,  and 
should  not  leave  to  our  schools  alone  the  effort  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  external  helps  possible  to  comfort  and  in¬ 
spiration. 

‘‘There  was  a  notion  in  the  past  that  brick  could  not  be 
used  for  interior  walls  without  getting  a  feeling  of  coldness 
or  publicity.  This  is  not  at  all  true,  these  results  being  en¬ 
tirely  the  consequence  of  the  manner  of  handling.  In  some 
of  the  coziest  and  homiest  rooms  brick  has  been  used  for  the 
walls  as  high  as  the  head  casings  of  doors  and  windows.  By 
keeping  these  two  features  at  the  same  level,  we  get  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line  around  the  room,  dividing  the  height  in  pleasing 
proportions  and  making  a  natural  line  for  the  separation  of 

materials. 

“The  use  of  brick  for  this  dado  is  particularly  appropriate 
in  the  children’s  playroom,  doing  away  with  the  trying  neces¬ 
sity  of  constant  watchfulness  or  nagging  to  avoid  defacement 
of  surfaces 

“Of  course  the  desirability  of  using  brick  for  sanitary  pui- 
poses  in  the  bath  rooms  and  kitchen  is  perfectly  evident,  as 
is  also  the  saving  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  housekeeper  and 
the  saving  of  cost  in  renovation.’ 


only  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  but  likewise  as  a  poor  in¬ 
vestment. 

“The  cold  truth  is  that  in  a  house  that  can  be  built  for 
$6,000  or  $7,000  the  difference  in  first  cost  between  brick  and 
wood  walls  is  not  more  than  $500  or  $600.  Some  say  it  is  less, 
but  that’s  conservative.  Any  capitalist  who  is  lending  on 
residences,  if  he  knows  his  business,  would  rather  lend  $4,500 
on  a  brick  house  than  $4,000  on  a  frame  house.  And  money 
lenders  usually  know  their  business  pretty  well. 

“Is  there  any  investment  in  the  world  more  important  than 
a  man’s  home?  If  it  is  all  in  the  world  he  has,  it  is  so  much 
the  more  important.  It  ought  to  be  a  religion  with  him  to 
make  it  as  strong  and  durable  as  it  can  be  made.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  cost  now,  compared  with  the  difference  in  ultimate 
results,  is  as  nothing.  One  day  you  will  appreciate  this  vividly 
if  you  choose  brick.  And  you  will  appreciate  it  still  more 
vividly— and  with  profound  sadness — if  you  do  not.  For  I’ve 
come  into  contact  with  some  of  these  regrets,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  all  the  woe  that  men  have  suffered  from  ill-built 
houses  could  be  piled  up  together  it  would  equip  a  deeper  hell 
than  Dante  ever  dreamed  of.” 


SCOPE  OF  BRICK  BROADENS. 

The  Craftsman  Points  Out  Uses  of  Building  Material. 

“From  a  practical  standpoint,  brick  has  always  been  de¬ 
sirable,”  says  the  Craftsman.  “Besides  being  durable  and 
sanitary,  it  is  non-combustible,  lessening  considerably  the  in¬ 
surance  rate,  and  it  makes  a  house  comparatively  cool  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  warm  in  winter,  thus  reducing  the  heating  bills.  Its 
adaptable  character  renders  it  equally  suitable  for  public 
buildings  or  private  homes,  for  exterior  or  interior  purposes, 
house  and  garden  walls,  gateways,  porch  pillars  and  floors, 
or  for  chimney  pieces,  hearths,  vestibules  and  the  walls  of 
public  rooms  such  as  libraries,  stations,  waiting  rooms,  etc. 
In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  limit  to  its  field  of  use¬ 
fulness;  the  most  recent  innovation  being  its  employment  in 
office  and  living  room  walls,  either  solid  or  in  decorative 
borders  and  friezes,  with  wood  or  cement  paneling.  In  such 
cases,  the  color  of  brick  lends  great  richness  to  the  room,  and 
a  very  harmonious  interior  can  be  obtained  if  the  prevailing 
tones  of  the  brickwork  are  echoed  in  the  various  furnishings.” 


AN  EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY. 


As  suggested  in  The  Clay-Worker  for  August,  there  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  before  the  pottery  branch  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  to  develop  the  export  trade  because  of  the 
interruption  to  the  pottery  production  in  Europe.  Europe 
has  served  the  countries  south  of  us  and  has  always  supplied 
quite  a  lot  of  the  needs  of  Canada.  We  have  exported  some 
pottery  and  some  other  clay  products,  and  right  now  the  op¬ 
portunities  are  good,  not  only  to  greatly  increase  the  trade  in 
pottery  products  with  the  countries  north  and  south  of  us, 
but  to  build  up  quite  an  export  business  in  several  lines  of 


clay  products. 

Our  total  export  trade  in  clay  products  for  the  year  ending 
with  June,  1914,  was  $4,353,241.  This  was  made  up  of  the 
following  items: 


Building  brick  . 

Fire  brick  . 

Chinaware  . 

Earthen  and  stoneware. 
Tiles  (other  than  drain) 
All  other  . 


$  623,115 
976,335 
166,635 
413,261 
779,323 
.  1,394,572 


ADVOCATES  BRICK  FROM  INVESTMENT  STANDPOINT. 


A  well-known  Indianapolis  contractor  and  builder  was 
asked  the  other  day  why  he  had  chosen  brick  for  the  walls 
of  his  new  house,  instead  of  wood  or  stucco. 

“The  folly  of  flimsy  construction  for  the  walls  of  any 
building  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned,”  he  says,  'not 


Total  . $4,353,241 

Detailed  figures  of  the  distribution  of  this  product  for  the 
period  under  review  are  not  available,  but  in  the  more  Com¬ 
plete  annual  reports  of  the  previous  years  we  get  some  idea 
of  where  the  clayworking  industry  has  obtained  a  foothold 
for  this  product  in  the  export  trade.  All  of  our  building  brick 
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and  tile  have  gone  to  North  and  South  America,  with  Canada 
the  best  customer  and  Panama  coming  next  in  line  some  years 
and  Argentina  other  years. 

In  the  earthen  and  stoneware  trade  we  have  shipped  some 
to  Europe,  Germany  and  England  taking  a  fair  share.  Our 
biggest  trade,  however,  in  earthen  and  stoneware  has  been 
to  Canada,  where  the  consumption  of  earthen  and  stoneware 
amounts,  to  close  to  a  million  dollars.  With  the  supply  to 
Europe  interrupted,  it  should  be  practical  to  nearly  double 
this.  Mexico  has  been  an  important  customer  right  along,  as 
has  also  Cuba  and  Argentina.  All  of  the  countries  south  of 
us  should  buy  much  more  heavily  now  than  they  have  in  the 
past. 

The  biggest  opportunity  in  this  is  easily  for  the  pottery 
folks.  There  is  a  chance  for  them  to  double  and  perhaps 
quadruple  the  volume  of  their  export  trade,  especially  to 
North  and  South  America  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  next 
June,  and  it  should  prove  a  great  boon  to  both  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  pottery  and  to  the  producers  of  pottery  clay  and 
kaolin  in  this  country. 

Meantime,  other  clay  producers  should  keep  their  eyes 
open  and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity.  There  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  chance  for  a  considerably  enlarged  trade  in  fire  clay 
products  and  also  in  roofing  tile  and  face  brick,  and  very 
likely  in  sewer  pipe.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  watch  and  work. 
There  are  many  changes  coming  and  many  new  lines  of  trade 
developing,  and  in  the  shifting  of  the  trade  scenes  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  clayworkers  to  develop  new  lines  of 
trade,  and  there  is  a  good  chance  when  the  trade  is  once  de¬ 
veloped  to  hold  it,  even  after  peace  comes  to  Europe. 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  POTTERY  INDUSTRY. 


A  summary  of  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  white-ware  pottery  in  the  United  States  and 
England  has  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do¬ 
mestic  Commerce.  This  summary  includes  tables  giving  the 
comparative  cost  of  production  for  both  countries,  with  an 
analysis  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  materials,  labor  and  other 
expenses,  and  in  establishment  and  labor  efficiency.  Copies  of 
the  bulletin,  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  16,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  10  cents  each. 


UNITED  STATES  ALMOST  INDEPENDENT  IN  MINERAL 

RESOURCES. 


Probably  no  other  nation  in  the  world  so  nearly  approaches 
absolute  independence  in  respect  to  mineral  resources  as  the 
United  States. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  mineral  imports  affords  a 
means  of  comprehending  in  a  broad  way  how  great  and  com¬ 
plex  is  the  task  of  attaining  national  independence  in  the  min¬ 
ing,  metallurgical,  and  chemical  industries.  Last  year  the  im¬ 
ports  of  mineral  products,  both  crude  and  manufactured,  ex¬ 
ceeded  $270,000,000.  Of  this  total  probably  $200,000,000  repre¬ 
sents  raw  materials  and  crude  metals,  the  value  of  these  im¬ 
ports  being  about  8  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  domestic  output. 
In  this  list  of  imports  the  larger  items  named  in  the  order  of 
value  are  unmanufactured  copper,  precious  stones,  nitrate  of 
soda,  copper  ore  and  matte,  nickel,  tin,  iron  ore,  pig  iron  and 
steel,  petroleum  products,  manganese  ores  and  alloys,  plati¬ 
num,  aluminum,  pyrite,  graphite,  stone,  potash,  and  magnesite. 
This  country  has  an  abundant  supply  of  most  of  these  min¬ 
eral  products  that  are  now  imported  in  large  amounts,  and,  as 
to  them,  it  can  be  independent  of  foreign  countries.  The  only 
essential  minerals  of  the  first  rank  of  which  the  United  States 
has  no  known  supply  at  all  commensurate  with  its  needs  are 
nitrates,  potash  salts,  tin,  nickel  and  platinum,  the  list  thus 
comprising  two  essential  mineral  fertilizers  and  three  very 
useful  metals. 


FIRES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Brick  House  Shows  Big  Profit  as  a  Six  Per  Cent.  Investment. 


ONE  OF  THE  finest  demonstrations  of  the  superiority 
of  clay  products  as  a  building  material  was  given  in 
connection  with  fire  prevention  day  in  Chicago.  The 
plan  was  to  build  a  frame  house  and  a  brick  house  adjoining 
each  other  and  set  fire  to  them  simultaneously  in  order  to 
show  the  benefits  of  brick  houses  from  a  fire  resisting  stand¬ 
point. 

The  idea  was  carried  out  by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  which  entered  heartily 
into  the  demonstration  as  a  help  to  secure  an  extension  of  the 
fire  limits  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Frank  Chase,  head  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter,  took  the  leading  part  in  the  test  and  was  assisted 
in  a  co-operative  way  by  the  Chicago  Underwriters  and  the 
Chicago  fire  department. 

The  two  houses  were  built  in  Grant  Park,  just  in  front  of 
the  Congress  and  Auditorium  hotels.  The  building  of  the 
houses  was  carefully  supervised  by  Mr.  Chase  in  order  that 


The  Brick  House  After  the  Fire. 

there  might  be  absolutely  no  favoritism  shown.  The  brick 
house  was  such  as  is  allowed  within  the  fire  limits  of  Chicago, 
and  the  frame  house  was  of  a  type  allowed  outside  the  fire 
limits.  Owing  to  the  park  restrictions,  the  houses  had  to  be 
limited  in  height,  and  only  cottages  could  be  constructed, 

which,  however,  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  test  or  its 
benefits. 

After  the  houses  were  complete  they  were  turned  over  to 
the  chief  of  the  Chicago  fire  department  to  be  burned  down, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  have  the  department  called 
out  to  subdue  the  flames.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  fire 
department,  a  bale  of  excelsior  saturated  with  five  gallons  of 
coal  oil  was  scattered  about  on  the  inside  of  each  house,  and 
at  noon  of  Friday,  October  9,  officers  simultaneously  applied 
the  torch  to  each  house. 

At  the  start,  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
twin  fires,  but  as  soon  as  the  side  walls  of  the  frame  house 
began  to  take  fire  the  frame  cottage  developed  into  a  confla¬ 
gration.  The  brick  walls  of  the  brick  cottage  resisted  the 
fire,  and  its  only  progress  was  in  the  direction  of  the  partition 
walls  and  trim. 

In  seven  minutes  the  frame  house  was  a  mass  of  flames 
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and  beyond  the  power  of  the  country’s  most  “crack”  fire  de¬ 
partment  to  save  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  brick  house 
showed  no  sign  of  flames  on  the  exterior,  though  a  merry  fire 
was  in  progress  on  the  inside. 

As  soon  as  the  flames  in  the  frame  house  had  eaten  through 
to  the  air  the  inrush  of  oxygen  stimulated  the  progress  of 
the  conflagration  to  a  point  of  complete  destruction.  When 
the  fire  laddies  arrived,  they  gave  each  fire  equal  attention. 
In  three  minutes  the  brick  cottage  fire  was  extinguished,  but 
it  took  fifteen  minutes  to  quench  the  flames  of  the  frame 
house. 

After  the  fire,  the  brick  house  was  found  to  be  in  such 
condition  that  complete  repairs  to  make  it  just  as  good  as 
new  would  have  cost  about  20  per  cent,  of  its  total  cost,  while 
the  frame  house  was  not  worth  repairing. 

There  never  was  a  more  graphic  lesson  on  the  advantages 


The  Frame  House  Seven  Minutes  After  the  Fire  Started. 


The  Brick  House  Seven  Minutes  After  the  Fire  Started. 


of  burned  clay  construction,  and  fully  twenty  thousand  people 
saw  the  demonstration  and  learned  the  lesson. 

The  test  not  only  proved  that  burned  clay  is  worth  a  lot 
more  to  the  owner  of  the  house,  but  it  proved  that  a  brick 
home  is  worth  a  lot  to  its  neighbors.  Had  there  been  a  frame 
house  adjoining  the  brick  house,  it  would  have  been  safe  from 
fire,  as  the  flames  were  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  brie  , 
but'had  there  been  another  frame  building  adjoining  the  frame 
cottage,  it  would  most  surely  have  been  destroyed,  also.  It 
is  frame  buildings  which  grow  fire  conflagrations;  it  is  brie 
buildings  which  retard  and  prevent  conflagrations. 

In  the  demonstration  in  Chicago  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  two  houses  was  within  6  per  cent,  of  each  other.  Ihe 
6  per  cent,  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  brick  cottage  saved  80 
per  cent,  of  its  original  cost  in  what  it  would  have  cost  to 
put  it  in  perfect  repair.  In  the  frame  house,  the  saving  of  6 


per  cent,  in  its  construction  cost  the  total  amount  put  into  the 
house  originally,  when  it  was  constructed. 

In  order  to  get  authentic  appraisal  value  of  the  two  houses 
after  the  fire,  two  firms  of  well-known  and  competent  ap¬ 
praisers  were  employed.  In  submitting  their  report,  the  It.  J. 
Richards  Company  said: 

“We  consider  the  frame  cottage  a  total  loss  and  would 
expect  to  make  settlement  on  it  for  face  value  of  policy.  In 
regard  to  the  brick  house,  we  estimate  the  loss  at  from  20  to 
25  per  cent.” 

The  Lloyd  Thomas  Company  of  appraisers  said: 

“Our  estimate  is  that  the  frame  building  is  a  practically 
total  loss,  while  the  brick  house  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  80 
per  cent,  salvage.” 

In  the  benefits  of  the  brick  from  the  standpoint  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  safety,  no  estimate  can  be  made;  but  had  the  recent 
fire  at  Houston,  Texas,  originated  in  this  brick  cottage  instead 
of  a  frame  cottage,  it  would  have  saved  millions  of  dollars. 
In  Salem,  Mass.,  it  would  have  saved  fifteen  million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  fire  resisting  benefits,  the  prospective 
builder  should  remember  that  the  brick  home  saves  half  the 
insurance,  more  than  half  the  painting  expense  every  year,  a 
lot  of  fuel  and  plumbing  bills  and  the  bulk  of  the  repair  bills, 
because  brick  is  impervious  to  weather  and  does  not  rot.  1  he 
brick  home  is  more  substantial,  more  beautiful,  \\ armet  in 


Frame  House  After  the  Fire.  Loss  Total.  No  Salvage. 


winter  and  cooler  in  summer  and  makes  your  investment 
permanent. 

Moving  pictures  were  taken  of  this  fire  and  the  work  of 
the  fire  department.  These  pictures  are  at  the  disposal  of 
clay  products  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
will  write  us  for  them.  As  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for 
these  moving  pictures,  you  should  get  your  application  in 
early.  Address  all  inquiries  to  The  American  Clay  Machinery 
Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  as  the  American  Company  has 
bought  two  of  these  films  for  the  use  of  clayworkers. 

Every  clay  products  manufacturer  should  see  to  it  that  his 
local  paper  prints  the  particulars  of  this  Chicago  test.  It  is 
a  good  news  item  and  may  save  your  local  community  a  con¬ 
flagration  some  day.  Rewrite  the  particulars  and  turn  the 
item  in  to  your  local  paper— American  Clay  Magazine. 


All  in  the  Point  of  View. 


“Why,  Mrs.  Murphy,  you  look  quite  festive  today.  M  hat  s 

the  matter?”  >f 

“Wot!  ’Aven’t  you  ’eard  my  Bill  comes  out  today? 

“But  I  thought  the  judge  gave  him  seven  years.” 

“Yes;  but  they’re  letting  ’im  out  nearly  two  years  earliei 

cos’  ’e’s  behaved  so  well.” 

“Lor’,  Mrs.  Murphy,  what  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  you  to 
’ave  such  a  good  son!” 
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INDUSTRIAL  COURSE  IN  CERAMICS  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF 

ILLINOIS. 


N  INDUSTRIAL  COURSE  in  ceramics  will  be 
given  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign- 
Urbana,  Ill.,  lasting  two  weeks,  beginning  Janu¬ 
ary  11th,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  R.  T. 
Stull,  acting  Director  Ceramic  courses  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Prof.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Ceramic 
Chemist,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
This  course  has  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  those  who  have  not  the  time,  nor  the  prepara¬ 
tion  required  for  academic  studies  an  opportunity  of  learning 
the  principles  underlying  the  manufacture  of  clay  products. 
The  course  is  intended  for  managers,  superintendents,  fore¬ 
men,  burners,  etc.  No  fee  is  required  and  only  a  common 
school  education  is  necessary.  The  program  consists  of  lec¬ 
tures,  laboratory  work  and  actual  demonstrations  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  the  manufacture  of  clay  products.  In¬ 
struction  will  be  offered  in  the  elements  of  chemistry,  physics, 
drawing,  clayworking  and  plant  operation,  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  outlines: 

Chemistry  of  Ceramic  Materials— Chemistry  of  substances  enter¬ 
ing-  into  ceramics,  clay  substance,  feldspar,  quartz,  mica,  the 
iron  oxides,  lime,  magnesia,  gypsum,  siderite,  pyrite,  carbon 
fuels,  etc.  The  chemistry  of  clays  in  vitrification  and  fusion. 
Mr.  A.  V.  Bleininger. 

Physics  of  Ceramic  Processes— Specific  Gravity,  porosity,  heat 
units,  specific  heat,  latent  heat,  temperature  measurements  and 
pyrometry,  melting  point,  softening  point,  conductivity,  barom- 
etry,  humidity,  etc.  Laboratory  work.  Mr.  A.  V.  Bleininger. 
Origin  and  Classification  of  Clays— Formation  of  clay  from  the 
parent  rock,  transportation  and  deposition.  The  different 
classes,  identification  and  uses.  Lectures  January  12th  and  13th. 
Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr. 

Properties  and  Testing  of  Clays — Plasticity,  bonding  power,  drying 
shrinkage,  loss  of  water  on  drying,  dehydration,  hardening,  vit¬ 
rification,  color,  viscosity,  fusion.  Laboratory  work:  Testing  for 
lime,  iron  oxide,  soluble  sulphates,  carbon;  classification  of  clays, 
drying  tests,  shrinkage  measurements,  color,  comparison,  spe¬ 
cific  gravity.  Lectures  January  12th  and  13th.  Prof.  Edward 
Orton,  Jr. 

Winning  and  Preparation  of  Clays— Quarrying  methods,  haulage, 
grinding,  pugging,  washing,  filter  pressing,  etc.  Mr.  B.  S.  Rad- 
cliffe. 

Shaping  of  Clays — Auger  machines,  construction  and  design  of  dies, 
repressing,  dry  pressing,  hand  pressing  in  wood,  metal  and  plas¬ 
ter  molds,  jiggering  and  casting.  Work  in  sketching  dies  and 
plant  layout.  Mr.  R.  T.  Stull. 

Drying— Principles  of  drying.  The  tunnel  dryer,  heated  by  waste 
heat,  steam,  radiated  heat  and  direct  drying.  Operation  and 
control.  Mr.  A.  V.  Bleininger. 

Burning — Heat  generation,  heat  transmission,  heat  losses,  the 
gases  as  heat  carriers,  types  of  furnaces,  watersmoking,  dehy¬ 
dration,  oxidation,  vitrification,  effect  of  oxidation  and  reduc¬ 
tion,  flashing,  rate  of  burning,  rate  of  cooling.  Laboratory  work 
in  firing  by  pyrometers,  by  cones,  by  draw-trials  and  studying 
the  effect  of  oxidation  and  reduction  by  means  of  gas  analysis. 
Mr.  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Williams. 

Control  of  Burning — Kiln  records  and  methods  of  controlling  kiln 
conditions.  Mr.  B.  S.  Radcliffe. 

Kilns  and  Kiln  Construction— The  construction  of  furnaces  and  of 
different  kilns,  up  draft,  square  and  round  down  draft,  semi- 
continuous  and  continuous  kilns.  The  tunnel  kiln.  Mr.'  A.  V. 
Bleininger  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Williams. 

Quality  of  Clay  Products— Color,  absorption,  hardness,  resistance 
to  freezing,  crushing  and  transverse  strength,  resistance  to 
abrasion,  resistance  to  chemical  agencies.  Mr.  A.  V.  Bleininger. 

Rough  Texture  Brick— Method  of  producing  the  texture,  drying, 
methods  of  setting  and  burning.  Mr.  A.  E.  Williams. 

Slips  and  Glazes  and  Methods  of  Decoration — Lead  glazes,  bright 
and  matt,  bristol  glazes,  enamels,  fritted  glazes,  porcelain 
glazes,  salt  glazing.  Body  colors,  slip  and  glaze  colors,  under¬ 
glaze  and  overglaze  colors.  Mr.  R.  T.  Stull. 

Hollow  Ware— A  description  of  the  methods  of  manufacture  from 
the  practical  standpoint.  Preparation  of  the  clay,  molding,  dry¬ 
ing  and  burning.  Mr.  A.  E.  Williams. 

Drafting  and  Reading  of  Drawings — A  brief  outline  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  drawing  and  reading  of  mechanical  drawings,  with 
suggestions  for  the  study  of  the  subject.  Practice  in  drafting. 
Mr.  Ralph  K.  Hursh  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Williams. 


Steam  Engines  and  Boilers — Types  of  engines,  valve  setting,  indi¬ 
cators,  governors,  power  and  care  of  engines.  Types  of  boilers, 
gages,  feeding,  scale,  smokeless  combustion,  power  and  care  of 
boilers  (three  lectures,  illustrated).  Mr.  A.  P.  Kratz,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Engineering,  Experiment  Station. 

Tile  Drainage— General  future  outlook  for  tile  drainage,  benefits 
of  drainage,  requirements  for  clay  tile,  future  of  clay  tile  as 
affected  by  concrete  tile,  necessary  future  improvements  to 
establish  permanent  success  of  and  demand  for  clay  tile.  Mr. 
M.  E.  Jahr,  instructor.  Department  Farm  Mechanics. 

Power  Facilities  for  Handling  Materials— Modern  methods  of  trans¬ 
porting  materials,  types  of  power  trucks,  cranes,  trolley  and 
telpher  systems,  conveyors,  hoists,  etc.  (illustrated).  Mr.  B.  W. 
Benedict,  director,  shop  laboratories. 

Power  Transmission — Belting,  chain  drive  and  uses,  gearing,  shaft¬ 
ing,  hangers,  babbit  boxes,  roller  boxes.  Shaft  leveling  and 
alignment.  Rope  drive,  installation,  cost  and  upkeep  (illus¬ 
trated).  Mr.  G.  H.  Radebaugh,  instructor  in  machine  shop. 

Care  and  Maintenance  of  Machines — Installation,  housing,  upkeep, 
lubrication  methods,  guarding  (illustrated).  Mr.  G.  H.  Rade¬ 
baugh,  instructor  in  machine  shop. 

Lubricating  Dies — Methods  of  construction  and  application  of  lubri¬ 
cation.  Laminations  and  attempts  to  overcome  them  (illus¬ 
trated).  Mr.  R.  T.  Stull. 

Gas  Producers— Reactions  involved,  problems  connected  with  their 
use.  Advantages  in  centralization  of  fuel  (two  lectures).  Prof. 
C.  R.  Richards,  acting  dean,  College  of  Engineering. 

The  Engineering  of  Drying  Materials— An  outline  of  the  theory 

involved  in  the  drying  of  materials  (two  lectures).  Prof.  L.  A. 
Harding,  Department  Experimental  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Dynamos  and  Motors — Types  of  electric  generators  and  motors. 
Care  of  and  repairs  to  electric  machines.  Application  of  various 
types  of  motors  (two  lectures).  Prof.  A.  M.  Buck,  Department 
Railway  Electrical  Engineering. 


IOWA  CONVENTION,  AMES,  JANUARY  12,  13  AND  14. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  Clay  Products  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  will  he  held  at  Ames,  Iowa,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  -Clay workers’  Institute,  conducted  by  the 
Ceramic  Department  of  the  Iowa  State  College. 

The  following  program  has  been  arranged: 

— January  12  th — 

Registration,  9  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m. 

Meeting  called  to  order,  11  a.  m. 

Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  R.  A.  Pierson,  president  I.  S.  C. 
Response,  Hon.  J.  L.  Stevens,  Boone,  la. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

Reports  from  members. 

Lunch. 

Tuesday,  Afternoon  Session,  1:30— 

Address  of  the  president,  B.  C.  Keeler,  Mason  City. 

“Fuel  Economy  in  Down  Draft  Kilns,”  Paul  Beer,  Des  Moines. 
“Fuel  Economy  in  Small  Plants,”  engineer  of  Taylor  Inst.  Co.,  St 
Louis  branch. 

"The  Economy  of  Producers  Gas  as  Observed  in  the  Burning  of 
Down  Draft  Kilns,”  I.  M.  Justice,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Members  are  advised  of  the  advantag*e  to  be  gained  by  giving 
their  engineers  and  burners  an  opportunity  to  hear  these  papers 
and  others  to  follow. 

— Tuesday  Evening — 

An  address  on  “The  Marketing  of  Clay  ware,”  F.  W.  Darling,  of  the 
Clay  Products  Co.,  Chicago. 

— Wednesday  Morning,  9  O’clock. 

This  session  provided  and  conducted  by  the  Ceramic  Department 
of  the  Iowa  State  College  as  an  institute  for  clayworkers. 

“The  Commercial  Clays  of  Iowa,”  Dr.  S.  W.  Beyer. 

“Prospecting:  Valuation  and  Handling  of  Clay  Banks,”  Prof.  H.  F. 
Staley. 

“Manufacturing  and  Drying  Features  of  Iowa  Clays,”  M.  F. 

Beecher,  ceramic  engineer,  I.  S.  C.  Experiment  Station. 

Lunch. 

— Afternoon  Session,  1:30,  Convention  Program — 

“The  Clay  Pit:  Its  Economical  Operation  in  the  Practical  Applica¬ 
tion  of  Efficiency,”  H.  R.  Straight,  Adel. 

Power — 

(a)  "The  Oil  Engine;  Electric  Generation  and  Transmission,” 
Engineering  Department,  Fairbanks,  Morse  Co.,  Chicago. 

(b)  The  Corliss  Steam  Engine,”  Engineering  Department,  Mur¬ 
ray  Iron  Works,  Burlington. 

(c)  Comparison  as  Between  the  Commercial  Electric  Current 
and  Steam,  as  Observed  in  Practice,”  Mr.  Scott,  of  the 
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Boone  Brick,  Tile  and  Paving  Co..  Boone,  Iowa. 

‘‘Fire  Insurance  on  Clay  Plants;  Its  Cost  and  How  It  May  Be 
Reduced,”  Randall  &  Campbell  Insurance  Bureau,  St.  Louis. 
Evening  entertainment  at  Engineering  Hall.  A  real  picture  show. 
Some  good  films  will  be  shown  and  they  will  be  the  kind  you 
like. 

—Thursday  Morning,  January  14,  9  O’Clock — 
(Clayworkers’  Institute.) 

‘‘Physics  and  Chemistry  of  Burning  Clays,”  Prof.  H.  F.  Staley. 
“Preliminary  Report  on  Tests  of  Iowa  Fire  Clays,”  M.  F.  Beecher. 
‘‘Sorting  of  Drain  Tile  to  Conform  to  Quality  Tests,”  Prof.  A.  Mar- 
ston,  dean  of  Engineering  Department. 

"Clay  Products  in  Farm  Buildings,”  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson. 

_ 1:30  p.  m.,  Convention  Program — 

“Advertising  to  Reach  the  Farmer,”  E.  G.  Zorn,  associate  editor 
Brick  and  Clay  Record,  Chicago. 

"Practical  Demonstrations  of  Direct  Advertising,”  H.  R.  Straight, 
Adel. 

“Cost  Determination;  Its  Value  as  Demonstrated  in  Practice, 
James  L.  Childs,  of  the  Hancock  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Findlay,  O. 
“Fire  Insurance  Rates  as  Applied  to  Hollow  Tile  Structures,  Mr. 

Doerffler,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Report  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Report  of  Committees. 

Election. 

Adjournment. 

Accommodations. — There  are  practically  no  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  at  Ames,  consequently  the  visiting  members  will 
be  provided  with  rooms  in  the  Campus  Houses. 

Meals. — There  are  ample  accommodations  for  any  number 
of  visitors  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  where  meals  are  served  in 
a  regular  dining  room  and  a  cafeteria. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  in  Engineering  Hall  Auditorium. 
Headquarters  will  also  be  in  Engineering  Hall. 

Registration. — It  is  particularly  desirable  that  all  clay- 
workers  and  manufacturers  feel  that  this  convention  is  open 
to  all,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  or  not.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  to  at¬ 
tend,  both  on  behalf  of  the  Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’ 
Association  and  the  Ceramic  Department  of  the  Iowa  State 
College. 

- 

CANADIAN  CONVENTION,  JANUARY  26-28,  1915, 
TORONTO,  ONT. 


THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  Canadian  National 
Clay  Products  Association  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  27  and  28,  1915.  The  headquarters  will  be  King 
Edward  Hotel.  While  the  entire  program  has  not  been  made 
public  as  yet,  Secretary  Keith  has  announced  the  following 
papers: 

‘‘Toronto  Technical  Schools  and  Their  Relation  to  the 
Manufacture  of  Clay  Products,”  by  A.  C.  McKay,  principal  of 
Toronto  Technical  Schools. 

‘‘The  Making  and  Burning  of  Drain  Tile,”  by  W.  W.  Smith, 
Shallow  Lake. 

“Kiln  Kinks,”  by  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker,  manager  Sun  Brick 
Co.,  Toronto. 

“Possibilities  of  Manufacturing  High  Class  Paving  Brick  in 
Ontario,”  by  E.  W.  Knapp.  , 

“Cheap  Glazes  for  Use  on  Ontario  Clays  and  Shales,”  by 
Andrew  Kruson. 

“•Standardization  of  Clay  Products  from  an  Architect’s 
Point  of  View,”  by  Philip  W.  Green,  B.  A.  Sc.  Can.  S.  C.  E. 

“Steam  Shovels  for  Handling  Shale  and  Clay,”  by  Jno.  S. 
McCannell,  Milton,  Ont. 

“Address,”  by  W.  W.  Pearse,  city  architect  of  Toronto. 

It  is  announced  that  a  splendid  program,  both  educational 
and  social,  has  been  planned  and  that  some  unusual  features 
will  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  delegates.  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Lochrie, 
manager  and  sole  proprietor  of  the  Park  Theatre,  1  oronto, 
has  placed  his  theater  at  the  disposal  of  the  association  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  January  26,  and  all  the  members  attending  the 
convention,  together  with  their  lady  friends,  will  be  his 
guests  at  the  theater  that  evening.  Special  films  will  be  given 

on  building  construction.  . 

On  Wednesday  night  the  delegates  and  their  lady  friends 
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will  be  entertained  at  Shea’s  Theater,  while  on  Thursda\ 
evening,  there  will  be  a  banquet  at  the  Prince  George  Hotel, 
at  which  time  the  McDonald  Quartette  will  be  in  attendance 
and  render  special  selections. 

The  convention  will  be  opened  Tuesday  afternoon  and  will 
consist  of  an  opening  address  and  reports  of  several  com¬ 
mittees.  Tuesday  morning  will  be  given  over  to  registration. 

The  mornings  and  afternoons  of  January  27  and  28  will  be 
devoted  to  papers  and  discussions  and  the  general  routine 
work.  The  present  officers  of  the  association  are  as  follows: 
President,  Charles  A.  Millar,  Toronto;  first  vice  president, 
Henry  Stevens,  Portage  la  Prairie;  second  vice  president, 
John  S.  McCannell,  Milton;  third  vice  president,  J.  Edward 
Frid,  Hamilton,  and  secretary-treasurer,  Gordon  Keith, 
Toronto. 

NATIONAL  BUILDERS  SUPPLY  CONVENTION. 


Headquarters  of  the  N.’B.  S.  A.  is  looking  forward  to  a 
large  attendance  of  the  clay  interests  at  their  coming  con¬ 
vention,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  February  8  and  9,  1915.  A 


Charles  A.  Miller,  President  C.  N.  C.  P.  Association. 


separate  room  will  be  set  aside  for  the  dealers  in  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  who  are  members  of  the  association,  in  which  room  they 
can  meet  their  friends  and  talk  over  matters  strictly  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  department  of  the  building  supply  man’s  business. 

A  prominent  brick  manufacturer  writes  to  headquarters, 
in  which  he  states:  “Judging  from  all  I  see  and  hear,  you  are 
going  to  have  a  record  attendance  at  the  N.  B.  S.  A.  conven¬ 
tion.  Judging  from  the  strides  made  by  the  association  this 
year,  I  feel  that  a  large  number  of  brick  dealers  are  now  mem¬ 
bers,  and  I  am  sure  every  manufacturer  would  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  as  many  dealers  as  possible  at  the 
convention,  and  I  trust  arrangements  can  be  made  to  get  them 
together.” 

Brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  desire  to  attend  the 
convention,  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  have  the  privilege  of  writing  in  to  headquarters  and 
having  rooms  reserved  for  them.  A  card  addressed  to  L.  I . 
Desmond,  secretary  N.  B.  S.  A.,  room  1211  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building,  Chicago,  will  assure  non-members  of  the  same 
care  and  attention  as  if  they  were  members. 

An  innovation  will  be  inaugurated  at  this  convention.  In 
addition  to  the  general  convention  hall,  there  will  be  a  num- 
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c  7i  ,/c  v?. 


ber  of  rooms  set  apart  as  headquarters  for  the  different  de¬ 
partments  of  the  building  supply  men’s  business.  Already 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  following  departments 
to  have  a  headquarters  of  their  own:  Lime,  cement,  plaster, 
brick  and  other  clay  products,  specialties. 

These  various  rooms  really  will  be  miniature  conventions 

for  a  free  and  open  discussion  by  the  interested  ones  who 
attend. 


MEETING  OF  NATIONAL  BUILDERS  EXCHANGES. 


The  National  Association  of  Builders  Exchanges  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  meet  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  26,  27,  28.  This  is 
an  oi  ganization  that  was  brought  into  existence  a  year  ago, 
partly  to  affect  improvements  in  the  matter  of  uniform  con¬ 
tracts  between  architects  and  owners,  but  mainly  because  the 
building  and  contracting  industry  represents  a  business  in 
which  there  is  an  enormous  sum  involved  annually  and  it 
naturally  should  have  a  national  ’organization.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  no  other  industry  involving  the  expenditure  of  such  sums 
of  money  annually  as  are  represented  in  the  building  and  con¬ 
tracting  trade  but  has  its  well  established  national  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  felt  therefore  that  the  building  trades  even 
v  ith  their  local  exchanges  in  the  cities  can  not  very  well  do 
without  a  good  national  organization. 

Among  the  subjects  for  consideration  will  be  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  agreements  as  to  the  uniform  contract  reached  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  American  Institution  of  Architects  and 
of  the  National  Association  of  Builders  Exchanges.  These 
met  in  September  at  Philadelphia  and  came  to  the  agreement 
as  to  changes  in  the  old  form  of  contracts  and  an  establishing 
of  a  uniform  satisfactory  contract.  It  is  expected  that  the 
American  Institution  of  Architects  will  ratify  the  action  of 
this  committee  and  all  that  remains  to  make  it  effective  will 
be  the  ratification  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders  Ex¬ 
changes  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Columbus,  January  26,  27 
and  28. 


NATIONAL  POTTERS  ELECT  OFFICERS. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Pottery  Manufacturers’ 
Association  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  7,  8,  9, 
and  10.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  P.  C. 
F.  Gosser,  of  the  Pope-Gosser  China  Company,  Coshocton,  O.; 
vice  presidents,  T.  A.  McNichol,  F.  McNichol  Pottery  Company, 
and  C.  C.  Ashbaugh,  of  the  West  End  Pottery  Company,  both 
of  East  Liverpool,  O.;  secretary-treasurer,  Chalmers  P.  Good¬ 
win,  East  Liverpool,  chairman;  George  C.  Thompson,  East  Liv¬ 
erpool;  F.  A.  Sebring,  Sebring,  O.;  E.  M.  Knowles,  W.  E.  Wells, 
W.  S.  George,  Patrick  McNichol  and  Charles  H.  Cook. 


OREGON  CLAYWORKERS  TO  MEET. 


A  meeting  of  the  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  of  Oregon 
will  be  held  at  Corvallis,  the  week  of  February  1  to  7,  which 
will  be  Farmer’s  week  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

Dean  1  arks,  head,  of  the  school  of  mines,  thinks  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  clay  products  in  construction,  drainage  and 
other  lines,  justifies  a  more  rapid  and  economical  develop¬ 
ment  of  clay  products  industries,  and  so  has  issued  a  call  for 
the  clayworkers  of  the  state  to  meet  at  the  time  named. 


OLD  REPORTS  OF  N.  B.  M.  A.  CONVENTIONS  DESIRED. 


A  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  having  the  annual  reports 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  bound  for  library  purposes,  and  finds  he  is 
shy  the  reports  of  the  Philadelphia  convention,  held  in  1889, 
and  the  sixth  convention  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1892. 
Will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  member  having  duplicate 
copies  or  who  may  be  able  and  willing  to  supply  these  particu¬ 
lar  reports. 


BRICK  ROADS  AND  STREETS. 


By  John  Laylin,  Division  Engineer,  Ohio  Highway  Department. 


1914  Meeting  of  the  American  Road  Builders,  Held  at  Chicago, 
III.,  December  14  to  18. 


THIS  PAPER  will  treat  this  subject  largely  from  the 
writer  s  experience  in  municipal  and  state  highway  im¬ 
provement  work. 

Ohio  statutes  provide  for  state  aid  in  road  building  on  a 
system  of  inter-county  highways,  so-called,  lying  wholly  with¬ 
out  the  limits  of  municipalities,  comprising  a  network  of  roads 
aggregating  about  9,500  miles,  and  connecting  all  county  seats 
and  towns  of  any  considerable  size  within  the  state. 

The  law  is  very  flexible  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
costs  of  improvements  and  was  designed  to  meet  all  possible 
conditions,  but  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  as  50  per 


John  Laylin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

cent,  to  the  state,  25  per  cent,  to  the  county,  15  per  cent,  to 
the  township,  and  10  per  cent,  to  abutting  property.  County 
commissioners  designate  the  particular  section  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  inter-county  highway  that  shall  be  improved  in  any  year 
and  guarantee  the  payment  of  costs  to  be  levied  against  the 
county,  township  and  property  owners,  and  further  determine 
the  particular  type  of  improvement  to  be  made. 

Inasmuch  as  the  county  commissioners  are  a  party  to 
every  contract  made  and  entered  into,  it  may  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Highway  Commissioner  does  not  select  the  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  pavement  to  be  constructed,  even  if  inclined 
so  to  do.  Types  of  pavements  are  generally  selected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  best  suit  traffic  conditions  and  utilize  suitable  ma¬ 
terials  near  at  hand. 

The  Highway  Commissioner  has  ever  tried  to  treat  all  ma¬ 
terial  and  supply  men  with  the  utmost  fairness,  and  his  splen¬ 
did  success  in  the  management  of  the  department  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  great  highway  system  is  largely  due  to  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  classes  of  material  and  supply  men. 

After  a  type  of  pavement  has  been  selected  for  a  section 
of  road  to  be  improved,  then  the  commissioner  does  insist  that 
the  construction  of  the  work  shall  be  of  the  best  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  pavement. 
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The  essentials  of  a  good  road  or  street  are  good  align¬ 
ment,  easy  grades  and  perfect  drainage. 

Resident  engineers,  working  under  the  directions  of  de¬ 
partment  division  engineers,  make  the  field  surveys,  plat  the 
alignment,  profiles  and  cross  sections,  and  work  out  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  new  locations,  grades,  cross  sections,  sewers  and 
drains,  bridges  and  culverts,  and  plans  are  made  to  show  type 
and  dimensions  of  foundation,  thickness  of  sand  cushion,  kind 
and  dimensions  of  curbing,  kind  and  thickness  of  expansion 
joints,  all  details  of  drainage,  bridges  and  culverts,  and  every¬ 
thing  not  fully  set  forth  in  the  general  specifications  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  said  that  efforts  are  always  made 
to  secure  a  clear  sight  view  of  at  least  300  feet,  a  maximum 
gradient  of  8%  per  cent,  and  a  drainage  system  that  will 
maintain  a  water  level  well  below  the  base  of  foundation  of 
pavement. 


shall  be  done  with  a  self-propelled  roller  weighing  not  less 
than  six  tons. 

That  foundation  for  pavement  may  be  of  either  Portland 
cement,  concrete,  old  pavement,  compacted  broken  sand  stone, 
limestone,  slag,  gravel  or  vitrified  clay. 

Great  care  is  to  be  used  in  selecting  aggregates  for  con¬ 
crete,  all  materials  being  submitted  to  tests  to  insure  quality 
meeting  requirements,  as  specified  in  Bulletin  No.  25,  general 
specifications  for  materials. 

Aggregates  are  so  proportioned  as  will  produce  concrete, 
substantially  composed  of  one  part  cement,  two  and  one-half 
parts  fine  and  five  parts  coarse  aggregates,  in  which  the  mor¬ 
tar  shall  be  not  less  than  110  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the 
voids  in  the  coarse  aggregates. 

Coarse  aggregates  may  consist  of  crushed  boulders,  crushed 
limestone,  slag  or  gravel  that  will  pass  a  screen  having  open¬ 
ings  1V2  inches  in  diameter  and  be  retained  upon  a  screen 


Typical  Ohio  State  Vitrified  Brick  Road  on  Cleveland-Akron  Route. 


The  1914  specifications  for  brick  pavement  improvements 
provide  as  follows: 

That  in  the  preparation  of  the  sub-grade,  all  muck,  quick 
sand,  soft  clay  and  spongy  materials  that  will  not  consolidate 
under  the  steam  roller  shall  be  removed,  that  back  filling  of 
all  excavations  shall  be  rammed  in  courses  of  not  more  than 
six  inches  of  loosely  filled  earth,  that  embankments  shall  be 
built  up  from  the  bottom  in  successive,  even  layers  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  that  each  of  these  layers 
shall  be  rolled  until  thoroughly  compacted,  that  when  the 
slope  upon  which  material  for  embankment  is  to  be  placed 
exceeds  two  to  one,  such  slope  shall  be  furrowed  before  any 
material  is  placed  thereon,  and  that  areas  on  which  embank¬ 
ments  less  than  one  foot  in  depth  are  to  be  placed,  shall  be 
broken  up  by  ploughing  or  other  means. 

After  the  surface  of  the  sub-grade  has  been  properly 
shaped,  the  road  bed  shall  be  thoroughly  rolled  and  compacted 
so  that  it  does  not  wave  or  spring  under  the  roller.  Rolling 


having  openings  %  inch  in  diameter.  A  cubic  yard  of  con¬ 
crete  in  place  shall  not  contain  less  than  five  sacks  of  cement. 

Concrete  shall  be  mixed  in  a  batch  mixer,  so-called,  the 
drum  of  which  shall  not  make  less  than  fifteen  revolutions  at 
a  speed  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  revolutions  per  minute. 

Materials  shall  be  mixed  sufficiently  wet  to  produce  a  con¬ 
crete  that  will  require  no  tamping.  Sub-grade  must  be  moist 
before  concrete  is  placed  thereon. 

The  surface  of  concrete  shall  be  shaped  by  the  use  of  a 
suitable  template  cut  to  conform  to  the  crown  of  pavement, 
and  shall  be  floated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  thoroughly  com¬ 
pact  the  concrete  and  produce  a  surface  the  exact  crown  speci¬ 
fied.  The  finished  surface  of  the  concrete  shall  conform  so 
nearly  to  that  indicated  on  the  plans  that  it  will  nowhere  \ar\ 
more  than  one-half  inch  from  the  previously  described  tem¬ 
plate  or  a  ten-foot  straight  edge  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
concrete  and  parallel  with  the  center  line  of  the  pavement. 

Care  shall  be  taken  to  protect  concrete  from  rapid  drying 
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out  and  freezing,  and  traffic  is  prohibited  for  ten  days  from 
time  of  laying. 

A  thoroughly  consolidated  old  macadam  or  gravel  road,  if 
of  sufficient  depth,  may  be  considered  satisfactory  pavement 
foundation.  The  old  road  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  if 
iriegular,  shall  be  scarified,  graded  to  the  proper  elevation  and 
all  depressions  filled  with  the  same  material  of  which  the 
course  consists.  All  foundation  material  placed  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  filled,  water-bound  and  compacted. 

Rolled  foundation  shall  consist  of  either  gravel,  broken 
sandstone,  limestone,  slag  or  vitrified  clay.'  Sandstone  frag¬ 
ments  must  not  exceed  six  inches  in  greatest  dimension,  and 
all  other  materials  must  pass  a  screen  havjng  four-inch  cir¬ 
cular  openings  and  be  reasonably  well  graded,  from  four 
inches  down  to  the  smallest  size  found  in  the  product. 

Gravel  shall  not  contain  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  clay 
or  loam. 

Rolled  foundation  shall  be  constructed  as  a  one-course 
water-bound  macadam  pavement  and  brought  to  the  proper 
crown  and  grade  within  the  limits  specified  for  concrete  foun¬ 
dation. 

That  curbing  shall  be  either  sandstone  or  concrete,  of  di¬ 
mensions  indicated  on  plans  and  quality  as  specified  in  said 
Bulletin  No.  25. 

That  sand  cushion  shall  not  contain  more  than  eight  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  clay  or  loam.  Sand  shall  be  spread  over 
foundation,  shaped  with  template,  rolled  till  compact,  and 
made  ready  to  receive  the  paving  blocks. 

That  paving  blocks  shall  be  laid  in  an  upright  position 
upon  the  sand  cushion  in  straight  courses  across  the  road, 
and  shall  be  laid  so  that  the  longitudinal  joints  are  broken 
approximately  at  the  center  of  each  block  and  the  long  di¬ 
mension  of  the  block  is  perpendicular  to  the  center  line  of 
the  road  on  the  tangents  and  practically  parallel  with  the 
radius  of  curves  having  a  radius  not  greater  than  150  feet. 

All  blocks  to  be  laid  with  the  lugs  in  the  same  direction 
and  set  as  closely  together  as  possible.  In  all  cases  the  end 
joints  shall  be  made  close  and  tight,  the  joints  to  be  at  right 
angles  to  top  and  sides.  The  cutting  and  trimming  of  blocks 
shall  be  done  by  experienced  men,  and  proper  care  shall  be 
taken  not  to  fracture  or  injure  the  part  to  be  used. 

After  a  sufficient  number  of  block  shall  have  been  laid, 
the  pavement  shall  be  thoroughly  dampened  by  sprinkling,  and 
all  soft,  porous  or  unacceptable  blocks  will  be  marked  by  the 
inspector  and  shall  be  removed  by  the  contractor.  When  any 
section  shall  have  contained  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  rejec¬ 
tions,  the  blocks  of  the  entire  section  shall  be  taken  up  and 
the  cushion  re-adjusted.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  block 
in  the  pavement  is  inspected,  rejections  removed  and  re¬ 
placed  with  acceptable  block,  the  surface  shall  be  swept  clean 
and  then  rolled  with  a  self-propelled  roller  weighing  not  less 
than  six  tons.  When  rolling  and  ramming  are  completed,  the 
surface  of  pavement  shall  conform  so  closely  to  that  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  plans,  that  it  will  nowhere  depart  more  than  % 
inch  from  properly  formed  template  or  a  ten-foot  straight  edge 
applied  to  its  surface. 

Soon  after  the  pavement  has  been  compacted  and  surfaced, 
the  joints  between  the  blocks  and  the  curb  shall  be  filled  with 
a  grout  filler  composed  of  one  part  Portland  cement  and  one 
part  sand.  Detailed  specifications  set  forth  manner  of  apply¬ 
ing  grout. 

Paving  brick  specifications  provide: 

That  the  brick  shall  be  standard  wire-cut-lug  or  repressed 
pa\  ing  block  of  standard  size.  The  standard  size  of  brick  shall 
be  3V2  inches  in  width,  4  inches  in  depth  and  8 y2  inches  in 
length.  The  brick  shall  not  vary  from  these  dimensions  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width  and  depth  and  not  more 
than  one-half  inch  in  length,  and  the  brick  of  the  same  ship¬ 
ment  shall  not  vary  more  than  one-eighth  inch  in  width  or 
depth.  They  must  be  thoroughly  vitrified  and  annealed,  regu¬ 
lar  in  size  and  shape  and  uniformly  burned.  Wffien  broken, 
they  shall  show  a  dense,  stone-like  body,  free  from  lime,  air- 
pockets,  cracks  and  marked  laminations.  No  surface  of  any 
brick  shall  have  kiln  marks  more  than  three-sixteenths  inch 
in  depth  or  cracks  more  than  three-eights  inch  in  depth  and 
the  wearing  surface  of  the  brick  shall  not  have  kiln  marks 
more  than  one-sixteenth  inch  in  depth  and  shall  be  free  from 
cracks.  The  brick  shall  have  not  less  than,  four  nor  more 


than  six  lugs,  all  on  one  side  of  the  brick,  such  that  when  the 
brick  are  properly  laid  in  place  in  the  pavement,  the  joints  be¬ 
tween  the  brick  will  be  not  less  than  one-eighth  or  more  than 
one-quarter  inch  in  width.  The  name  or  trade  mark  of  the 
manufacturer,  if  shown  on  such  brick,  must  be  by  a  recessed 
design  or  by  recessed  letters  and  not  by  a  raised  design  or 
raised  letters. 

If  the  edges  of  the  brick  are  rounded,  the  radius  shall  not 
exceed  one-eighth  inch.  The  brick  must  not  be  chipped  in 
such  a  manner  that  neither  wearing  surface  remains  intact 
or  that  the  lower  or  bearing  surface  is  reduced  in  area  by  more 
than  one-tenth,  but  such  brick,  if  otherwise  satisfactory,  may 
be  used  in  obtaining  the  necessary  half  brick  for  breaking 
courses  and  the  necessary  pieces  of  brick  for  closures  provided 
that  the  wearing  surfaces  of  the  part  of  brick  used  shall  be 
intact.  The  brick  shall  not  be  glazed.  To  determine  whether 
the  material  of  the  brick,  as  a  whole,  possesses,  to  a  suffi¬ 
cient  degree,  strength,  toughness  and  hardness,  samples  of  the 
brick  shall  be  submitted  to  the  rattler  test.  The  test  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  method  and  in  a  rattler  as 
described  in  the  recommendations  by  the  sub-committee  on 
paving  brick  to  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 
Five  samples  of  each  kiln  or  shipment  may  be  se¬ 
lected;  one  sample  from  what  appears  to  be  the  softest 
brick  and  one  sample  from  what  appears  to  be  the  hardest 
brick,  neither  of  which  shall  lose  of  their  weight  more  than 
twenty-four  per  cent.;  and  three  samples  representing  an 
average  of  the  kiln  or  shipment,  which  shall  lose  of  their 
weight  not  more  than  twenty-two  per  cent. 

The  quality  of  the  brick  shall  be  of  such  uniformity  that 
the  range  between  the  highest  and  lowest  loss  by  abrasion 
shall  not  exceed  eight  per  cent.  If  the  kiln  or  shipment  of 
brick  should  fail  to  meet  the  above  requirements,  and  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  it  would  meet  them,  if  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  were  culled,  then  the  contractor  may,  at  his  option, 
regrade  the  brick.  When  the  regrading  is  complete,  the  kiln 
or  shipment  shall  then  be  resampled  and  retested,  as  under 
the  original  conditions,  and  if  it  fails  to  meet  any  of  the  above 
requirements,  it  shall  be  finally  and  definitely  rejected.  Sam¬ 
pling  may  be  done  at  the  factory  prior  to  shipment  and  brick 
accepted  as  the  result  of  such  sampling  will  not  be  rejected  as 
a  whole,  but  will  be  subject  to  such  culling  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  all  of  the  requirements  except  that  of  the  rattler 
test. 


The  Ohio  State  Highway  Commissioner  let  contracts  for 
brick  roads  in  1912,  1913  and  1914,  mileage  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


1912 

Mileage  brick  roads  con¬ 
tracted  .  33.47 

Per  cent,  of  brick  road  of 
total  mileage  of  all 

roads  .  20.7 

Contract  price  for  brick 

roads  . ' . $507,899.19 

Per  cent,  of  total  con¬ 
tract  price  of  all  hard 

surfaced  roads  .  36.4 

Average  contract  price 
per  mile  for  brick 

roads  . $  15,680.00 

Average  contract  price 
for  brick  roads  per 
foot  in  width  per  mile.$  1,150.00 


1913 

27.71 

17.7 

$486,925.87 

35.3 

$  17,572.00 
$  1,379.00 


1914 

164.0 

32.5 

$3,415,584.45 

46.3 

$  20,827.00 

$  1,364.00 


The  contract  price  for  brick  roads  included  grading,  drain¬ 
ing,  curbing,  and  paving  for  the  years  1912  and  1913,  but  also 
included  bridges  and  culverts  for  the  year  1914. 

In  the  preparation  of  our  plans  it  is  our  endeavor  to  em¬ 
body  the  use  and  requirement  of  the  best  possible  foundation, 
and  the  best  possible  drainage  consistent  with  the  economy  of 
the  road. 

Following  this  rule,  a  concrete  foundation  for  brick  pave¬ 
ment  is  generally  provided,  and  as  the  greatest  assurance 
against  longitudinal  cracking  in  the  wearing  surface,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  dry  sub-base  is  considered  essential.  It  is  the 
general  belief  that  brick  pavement  cracks  are  caused  more  by 
frost  action  than  high  temperature  stresses.  In  fact,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  and  proper  drainage  of  the  sub-grade  of  all  roads,  in- 
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Judins  the  brick  road,  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  import- 
Frost  has  little  effect  where  moisture  is  almost 
Irelv  absent-  hence  these  provisions  carefully  observed  are 
flrtain  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  deleterious  climatic  effects. 

There  are  a  few  examples  of  brick  pavement  construction 
hat  the  writer  especially  desires  to  call  to  attention. 

The^  Cleveland  Buffalo  I.  C.  H.  No.  2.  in  Lake  county,  is  ft 
wo  and  one-half  mile  improvement  with  brick  surface  eig 
een  feet  in  width,  curbed  on  either  side  with  a  twenty-fou  - 

fcE  concrete  .utter  having  a  two  and  " 

mrface  These  gutters  collect  the  water  that  falls  on  pave 
nent  and  lawns  and  conduct  to  catch  basins  connected  with 
^  system  of  underground  drains.  The  pavement  s  laid  on  ft 
tou^  and  one-half-inch  concrete  foundation.  The  lawns  slope 
back  from  the  gutters  and  the  parklike  effect  ts  very  pieas  ng^ 
Manv  of  the  brick  pavements  in  northern  Ohio  on  stree 
and  roads  having  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  are  laid  on  natural 
bed  foundations  and  where  traffic  is  light  or  medium,  such 
streets  are  giving  first-class  service.  Many  such  streets  >  ave 
been  in  use  twenty  years  and  more,  and  they  g 
dence  of  being  good  construction.  natural 

Two  streets  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  have  been .laid L™ 
bed  foundations  and  edged  '  l  lne  with  three  out 

a  b,ock  thi 

of  four  of  the  cuttmg  wires  ,  These  blocks  were  set 

;ftl\reTghtWand  onelalHnch  dimension  vertical  and  set  in 

^rn/conaStir 

ordinary  ^ksYaf wo^  SSMTSSi 

EfS*  ^LYrict  T* bYcYYTounVd  bn?  they  are 

“^hfSSier  roads  built  were  constructed  withjoiled  foun- 

dations  and  not  very  much  a*^nt‘°”J^ed  are  well  drained 
drainage,  but  brick  roads  as  Concrete  and  sand- 

and  provided  with  concrete  foundations,  con  ment 

stone  curbing  is  employed,  and  'naUcases  p  earth 

slopes  so  the  surface  drainage  flows  away  m >m 

track.  Raised  curb  -^'XYh  sides of pavement  drainage 
""e  huf provided  Yy  catch  basins  and  underground  drains. 

Traffic  Is^veriflieavy1  ii^and^bou^Cuya^oga  county,  and 
he  br  “k  roadUeem  to  have  solved  the  road  problem. 

^STrea^nc^  shouid  always  have  a  solid 

iUb?haatdea  Pc"  foStion  shouWbe  — 
toundCaUona,shonuldarbel  TaYtrue  and  smooth  and  exactly 
ParThatThehstabndCrcu1hlo°n  "shoffid  be  thoroughly  compact  and 

that  is  the  efficient  bd'1?'"?.?'1,1'*  ~?,e  proper  construction  of 
EeS^es  obf6  public 

SSSSfe 


anxious  public  acting  singly  and  alone  cannot  attain  the  best 
results. 


LAMINATION,  ITS  CAUSE  AND  REMEDY. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  are  those  referred  to  on 
page  628  of  this  issue  in  the  article  entitled  '  Lamination, 
Cause  and  Remedy.”  the  carfeful  perusal  of  which  will  prove 
both  interesting  and  helpful  to  those  of  our  readers  who  ar 
making  brick  by  the  stiff  clay  process. 
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THE  BUILD  WITH  BRICK  CAMPAIGN. 


No;  tHAT  THE  cold  weather  has  set  in,  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  snow  and  chilly  blasts  from  Boreas’  mighty 
bellows,  the  Build  with  Brick  campaign  must  be  studied 
from  a  slightly  different  angle.  Those  in  the  north  and  east 
who  have  not  spread  over  their  country  highways  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  places  of  advantage  the  Build  with  Brick  metal  signs  and 
posters,  will  be  apt  to  delay  until  the  opening  up  of  spring  to 
do  the  work.  The  manufacturers  in  the  south  and  far  west 
however,  can  start  or  keep  up  the  good  work  regardless  of 
weather  conditions. 

rnJb?  BfUil,d  WUh  BriCk  campaign’  however,  does  not  simply 
consist  of  placing  signs  and  posters  in  conspicuous  places.  It 


a  nice  blotter,  with  the  Build  with  Brick  slogan  on  it,  and  in- 

lnef.;  m  yTUr  J;tters  or  circulars?  With  Christmas  approach- 
g,  thoughts  of  gifts  and  advertising  novelties  naturally  arise 
-  suggestion  in  this  connection  is  that  you  use  some  burned 
clay  novelty,  with  your  name  embossed  on  same,  together  with 
the  slogan.  (Did  you  notice  the  combination  ash  tray  and 
match  box  holder  appearing  on  our  November  cover’)  There 
are  many  other  ways  of  getting  the  slogan  before  the  public 
and  the  fact  that  it  will  do  you  and  the  trade  a  great  deal  of 
good  is  undisputed.  Do  your  share  in  stimulating  the  business. 


BURNED  CLAY  NOVELTIES. 


The  Real  1914  Santa  Claus. 


geuinEb?hed»,r.  embraces  ea<*  every  means  of 

g  ig  the  attention  of  the  public  and  bringing  more  force 

goods  lr  mmdS  the  superior  qualities  of  burned  clay 

™“Who  are  f°rt“»ate  in  having  good  weather  should 
the!  ,  S‘sns  anii  Posters  out  OTer  their  territory,  while 
ber  ofWdIfferr<J  ,Sn°W  bound  can  hell>  ‘he  movement  in  a  num- 
readW  henef  WayS'  ^  *  ““  “me  0t  year  f°r  ^side 

foment  of  V„n  contain  an  adver- 

tisement  of  yours  boosting  the  Build  with  Brick  idea  EvPn 

thes^dTys'and'r8  *  ^  th°Ught  °f  freeZing  Up  his  machi- 

these  days,  and  becomes  an  ordinary  human  being  and  takes 
to  the  street  cars  with  the  rest  of  the  common  lot  on  this  mun 

tZlnTlt  thrr  “  Wi“  Pay  ‘°  PUt  the  Build  witb  Brick 

ogan  in  the  street  car  advertising  spaces.  This,  too  is  the 

Brick  °  year  f°r  calendar  sllowers — see  that  the  Build  with 
Brick  slogan  is  on  yours. 

lou  are  perhaps  doing  some  circularizing;  why  not  get  up 


The  shower  of  novelties  and  advertising  souvenirs  that 
generally  arrives  with  the  new  year  should  serve  as  a  re¬ 
minder  that  clay  products  can  supply  an  excellent  line  of 
novelties  and  there  might  well  be  a  more  general  turning  to 

^ I'  >UT  f°r  advertising  novelties  in  the  trade  than  there 
s.  What,  for  example,  would  be  more  appropriate  than  for 
he  brick  manufacturer  or  dealer  to  supply  every  contractor 
and  builder  m  his  community  with  one  of  those  unique  ash 
trays  and  match  box  holders  illustrated  on  the  front  of  the 
Clay-M  orker  m  November,  with  the  “Build  With  Brick”  slogan 

°J!  0n^  SI?e-  and’  if  desired’  the  name  of  the  brick  man  on  the 
o  ler .  This  novelty  itself  would  make  an  excellent  vehicle 
or  the  exploitation  of  the  famous  slogan  if  thousands  of  them 
were  bought  with  nothing  else  on  them  and  distributed  to  the 
contractors,  builders  and  architects  of  the  country.  This  is 
ut  one  instance  showing  the  appropriateness  of  clay  products 
for  novelty  and  souvenirs.  Another  suggestive  line  is  that 
of  candlesticks.  Candlesticks  have  been  very  popular  in  the 
gift  shops  this  winter,  many  of  them  made  of  very  expensive 
wood.  Some  made  of  clay  would  be  better  and  more  appro¬ 
priate  all  around.  Clay  products  in  the  form  of  chinaware  are 
used  extensively  as  premiums,  and  the  pottery  and  terra  cotta 
me  offers  a  great  field  for  the  development  of  souvenirs  and 
novelties,  and  a  field  that  brick  manufacturers  themselves 
might  well  turn  to  when  seeking  novelties  for  advertising  pur- 

P0S6S. 


MARYLAND  CHURCH  ADOPTS  THE 

BRICK”  IDEA. 


‘BUILD  WITH 


The  value  of  the  parcel  post  to  builders  is  soon  to  be  tested 
In  \\  enona,  Md„  which  is  on  Deal  Island  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
about  26  miles  from  Princess  Anne,  the  Methodist  church, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  March,  is  to  be  rebuilt. 

Building  material  is  expensive,  because  of  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Another  thing  is  that  the  congregation  is  not  a  rich 
one.  The  idea  was  suggested  that  a  campaign  be  started  ask- 
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BRICI/ 

THE  EVERLASTING  MATERIAL  l) 


MAKES  THE  STRUCTURE  BEAUTIFUL. 
NO  PAINTING.  NO  COST  FOR  REPAIRS. 
FIRE  PROOF.  TIME  PROOF.  WEATHER  PROOF 
COOL  IN  SUMMER.  WARM  IN  WINTER 


Front  and  Back  of  Clever  Card  Deed  by  the  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ini 


jig  people  to  send  to  Wenona  a  brick  each  by  parcel  post  for 

lie  construction  of  the  church. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  the  brick  is  red,  white,  blue, 
ellow  or  glazed,  so  long  as  it  is  a  brick.  In  this  manner  the 
ongregation  expects  to  get  enough  bricks  to  build  a  church 

o  replace  the  old  frame  building. 

If  the  scheme  succeeds  it  will  be  the  first  building  whose 
oaterial  was  sent  through  the  mails.  President  Wilson  and 
Congressman  David  J.  Lewis,  the  father  of  the  parcel  post 
dll  be  asked  to  start  the  movement  of  bricks  toward  Deal 

sland.  _ _ 

A  BRICK  BUILDING  ARGUMENT. 


One  of  the  best  places  to  use  the  slogan,  ‘Build  i  \ 
3rick,”  and  one  of  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  brick  build- 
ng  is  in  connection  with  the  real  estate  men  and  contractors 
who  erect  houses  for  sale.  The  good  argument  here  is  found 
n  the  fact  that  a  nice  brick  house  will  sell  more  readily  than 
my  other  kind  and  bring  enough  additional  to  more  than 
sover  the  difference  in  cost  involved  between  it  and  the 
cheaper  frame  houses. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  among  many  of  those  b 
ing  frame  houses  for  sale  to  build  the  cheapest  kind  of  a 
flimsy  structure,  make  them  look  well  enough  on  the  outside 
and  sell  them  for  a  good  price.  This  kind  of  work  has  ap¬ 
pealed  because  there  is  room  to  use  low-grade,  cheap  lum  er 
where  it  is  concealed  and  skimp  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  economize  in  cost  at  the  expense  of  the  buyer,  who  is  fooled 
by  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  finished  work. 

This  is  a  game  that  has  been  worked  so  long  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  is  suspicious  and  now  there  is  nothing  unusua 
about  a  cheap  lot  of  shacks  of  this  kind  remaining  unsold, 
while  nice-looking  brick  houses  find  ready  sale  at  fair  prices. 
There  is  an  instance  of  this  kind,  a  specific  instance  in  mm 
now,  that  is  fresh.  In  the  one  case,  a  builder  notorious  for 
cheap,  flimsy  frame  houses,  has  a  row  of  six  or  seven  which 
have  stood  for  sale  without  takers  all  through  the  past  sum 
mer  and  fall.  Within  sight  of  these  have  been  built  some 
new  attractive  brick  houses  which  have  attracted  so  much  at¬ 
tention  and  interest  that  they  are  finding  ready  takers. 

This  is  really  the  best  kind  of  brick  building  argumen 
because  it  shows  how  the  brick  house  appeals  to  the  average 
home  seeker.  The  building  contractors  are  awakening  to  tarn 
fact  and  much  of  the  interest  among  those  building  for-sa  e 
houses  right  now  is  centered  on  the  building  of  attractive  me¬ 
dium-cost  brick  houses.  They  sell  more  readily  and  bring  a 
better  price,  a  price  offering  more  chance  for  profit. 

Since  these  things  offer  profit  and  better  prices  to  the 
building  contractor,  it  naturally  follows  that  they  have  ap- 


JVol&s ~c£:Zi 

pealing  qualities  to  the  home  builder  who  is  planning  to  build 
himself.  The  further  one  gets  into  this  subject,  the  more  ie 
idea  impresses  itself  that  brick  is  an  ideal  building  materia  , 
and  that  good  brick  argument  can  be  found  all  aroun  one 

all  the  time. 


BRICKLAYING  IN  PANAMA. 


In  the  laying  of  the  brick  floor  of  the  completed  portion  of 
the  quay  wall  at  the  Balboa  terminals  a  squad  of  five  West 
Indian  masons,  serving  in  relays,  three  men  working  at  the 
same  time,  with  two  men  resting  in  reserve,  laid  in  one 
fin v  of  ten  working  hours  a  total  of  96,000  bricks.  The  entire 


Stepping  Stones  to  the  Brickyard  for  Santa. 

rang,  including  the  white  foreman,  Park  T.  Andrews,  and  the 
nen  engaged  in  handling  the  bricks  from  the  cars,  mixing 
md  carrying  mortar,  etc.,  consisted  of  sixty-seven  men. 

The  masons  laid  the  paving  between  the  inner  rail  of  the 
rack  along  the  face  of  the  wharf  and  the  inner  coping, 
width  of  fifty  feet,  over  a  distance  of  over  400  fee^covermg 
an  area  of  approximately  20,000  square  feet.  C°unUng  five 
men  in  the  squad,  each  laid  at  the  rate  of  1,920  bricks  per 
hour  or  3°  per  minute;  three  men  being  actually  at  work,  the 
were  laid  at  tte  rate  of  3,200  per  man  per  hour,  or 
52.33  by  each  man  each  minute.  Exchange. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  HIGH  GRADE 

Standard  Brick  Co. 

building 

_  rlr 

telephone  NO.MA  31 

PAVING  BRICK 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  INDIANA 

The  Inside  Pages  of  the  Card 

Which  Tells  a  Story  in  a  Few  Words. 
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THE  FACE  BRICK  BOOSTERS. 

Mie  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  Marks 
Progress  in  the  Movement  to  Promote  the  Brick  Industry. 


T 


HE  ONL\  MAN  who  did  not  look  pleasant 
at  the  third  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Face  Brick  Association,  at 
French  Lick,  Ind.,  December  8,  9  and  10,  was  the 
weather  man.  He  frowned,  and  sent  snifts  of 
snow  and  symptoms  of  rain  that  dampened  the 
ardor  of  the  golf  contingent  and  made  things 
murky  and  dreary  outside.  Despite  this,  all  was 
good  cheer  and  comfy”  within  the  spacious  hotel 
where  the  ever  genial  Thomas  Taggart  and  his  pal,  Prince 
Pluto,  combine  to  please  and  entertain  all  who  sojourn  there, 
and  their  team  work  is  so  efficient  that  there  is  no  room  for 
complaint.  Not  one  single  “kick”  did  we  hear  on  the  hotel  or 
its  management. 

M  hen  the  roll  was  called  at  the  first  session,  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  every  member  responded,  with  but  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions.  The  same  was  practically  true  of  the  Face  Brick  Deal¬ 
ers  Association.  The  two  organizations  meet  separately  for 
the  transaction  of  their  own  particular  business,  but  joint  open 
sessions  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters  of 
common  interest.  Publicity  was  the  theme  which  seemed  up¬ 
permost  in  the  minds  of  all  the  delegates,  and  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  pro  and  con  at  various  times.  The  Clay-Worker’s  Build 
with  Brick  poster  campaign  was  approved  by  all  and  praised 
by  many  as  the  most  effective  advertising  slogan  that  has 
ever  been  used  in  the  industry. 

Neither  association  has  acquired  the  badge  habit.  To  meet 
this  deficiency  The  Clay-Worker  came  to  the  rescue  with  a 
miniature  pennant  of  red  felt,  bearing  in  white  letters  the 
slogan,  “Build  with  Brick,”  which  many  of  the  delegates  wore 
proudly  in  their  lapel.  A  similar,  though  much  larger  pennant 
of  white  flelt,  with  letters  in  red,  was  worn  by  members  of 
the  Brick  Club  of  Cincinnati;  otherwise  it  was  a  badgeless 
convention.  At  previous  conventions  members  only  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  executive  sessions,  but  at  this  meeting  the  rule  was 
abrogated,  and  the  secretary  presented  cards  of  admission  to 
members  of  the  trade  press. 

As  will  be  seen  by  scanning  the  list  of  those  in  attendance 
there  were  representatives  from  thirteen  states,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  whom  expressed  the  intention  of  attending  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  convention  at  Detroit,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  to  20.  Naturally  the  bulk  of  the  attendance  comes 
rom  the  Central  States,  in  which  a  large  percentage  of  the 
face  brick  plants  of  the  country  are  located.  The  reports  of 
the  officers  demonstrated  that  the  association  is  in  a  healthy 
condition  and  is  fulfilling  its  mission.  The  first  formal  paper 
on  the  program  was 


was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  these  unusual  conditions 
Work  that  had  not  started  was  put  off  indefinitely,  architects’  com¬ 
missions  were  cancelled  and  a  gloomier  outlook  for  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  could  not  be  imagined.  The  business  of  the  members  of 
our  Association  suffered  along  with  that  of  nearly  every  other  line 
of  industry  in  the  country,  and  no  one  could  even  attempt  to  make 
a  forecast  as  to  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  us. 

A  remarkable  change  (considering  the  staggering  blow  which 
was  dealt)  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  past  few  weeks  The 
opening  of  the  regional  bank  has  had  the  immediate  effect  of  re- 
ucing  interest  rates,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  there  will 

Je  plenty  of  m°ney  for  the  business  needs  of  the  country _ easy 

money  is  the  greatest  stimulant  to  the  building  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  unusual  and  trying  year,  which,  I  believe  we 
can  all  congratulate  ourselves  is  behind  instead  of  ahead  of  us 
our  Association  has  made  good  progress,  and  is,  I  believe  gathering 
strength  year  by  year.  We  have  had  but  one  resignation  during 
this  year  and  have  received  the  applications  for  membership  of 
four  representative  manufacturers,  and  a  desire  has  been  expressed 
by  several  others  to  become  members  of  our  Association.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  we  should  change  the  policy  of  our  Asso 
ciation  to  one  of  conservative  expansion,  and  that  at  this  meeting 
we  should  appoint  a  membership  committee,  whose  work  should 


Secretary,  R.  T.  D.  Hollowell,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  President’s  Address— Jos.  Moulding,  Chicago. 

Members  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  : 

Gentlemen— Another  year  has  been  added  to  the  history  of  the 
American  Face  Brick  Association.  During  the  twelve  months  just 
closing,  we  have  witnessed  the  most  unusual  and  trying  conditions 
»-h,oh  the  business  of  our  country  has  ever  been  Llfed  upon  ” 
neather.  In  the  early  months  of  the  year,  continued  legislative 
agination  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  effects  of  proposed  legislation 
caused  the  business  and  financial  interests  of  the  country  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  “watchful  waiting.”  Then  the  paralyzing  news  was 

Eurone  Th  deC'ared’  involvinS  all  the  great  powers  of 

Europe.  The  business  world  was  stunned  by  this  blow,  stock  ex¬ 
changes  closed,  banks  put  up  interest  rates  to  prohibitive  figures 
and  refused  to  loan  money  except  in  very  limited  amounts  for  re¬ 
funding  purposes,  and  absolutely  refused  to  finance  any  new  under- 
Another  dark  cloud  in  the  already  black  sky  was  the  fact 

aSnSetrhisWcaountryade  °f  hund"* 

At  a  conservative  estimate,  three-fourths  of  our  buildings  are 
constructed  with  borrowed  money,  and  the  business  of  our  members 


be  to  solicit  and  secure,  if  possible,  the  appliation  of  every  face 
brick  manufacturer,  large  or  small,  who  is  endeavoring  to  conduct 
his  business  along  good  business  lines  and  who  is  willing  to  lend 
his  support  to  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Questions  are  continually  coming  up  which  are  vital  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  manufacturers,  and  we  need  all  the  influence  we  can 
ring  to  bear  to  settle  these  satisfactorily.  I  might  mention,  inci- 
dentally  the  question  of  charge  for  spotting  cars  and  the  proposed 
charge  for  the  bracing  of  brick  in  car  doors;  the  cost  of  which  if 
put  into  effect  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  mil- 
road  officials,  will  cost  the  brick  manufacturer  nearly  as  much  as 
is  now  paid  in  dues  to  the  Association.  Our  secretary  is  a  watch¬ 
es  always  0n  the  Job,  and  nothing  escapes  him.  Steps  have 
a  ready  been  taken  to  check  this  movement.  The  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Association  is  becoming  a  very  important  feature  of 
our  work.  During  the  past  year  a  most  complete  file  of  brick 
tanffs  has  been  secured,  and  accurate  rates  may  be  obtained  quickly 
and  with  the  assurance  that  they  are  the  lowest  combinations  that 
can  be  made,  by  application  to  the  secretary 

naiff°fiei^0uUnm,embefS  are  Sending  t0  the  secretary’s  office  their 
®“d  f  a  ,bl  ^  °r  Checkin^‘  And  considerable  money  has  been 

In  In  tariff  mfriPr 6d’  that  °therwise  would  not  have  been  found, 
in  all  tariff  matters,  remember  that  we  have  a  secretary  who  is 

thoroughly  posted  and  is  glad  to  advise  the  members  noT  only 
regarc  ing  rates,  but  in  all  matters  relative  to  freight  shipments. 

Our  credit  bureau  is  becoming  of  more  value  to  the  members 
Me  have  means  by  which  we  can  get  a  line  on  almost  any  deader  or 
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imtractor  doing  business  in  the  territory  served  by  our  members, 
t  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  held  in  Columbus, 
ihio,  attention  was  called  to  the  good  work  done  in  the  cit>  of 
'oston  in  eliminating  the  apartment  house  fire  trap  and  extending 
te  fire  limits.  An  almost  unbelieveable  condition  was  found  to 
ave  existed  in  Boston,  and  ttie  Association  appropriated  $250  to 
ivestigate  building  conditions  in  other  cities.  A  report  as  to  the 
esults  of  this  investigation  will  be  made  you  during  the  course 
f  this  meeting.  During  this  year  our  Association  has  become  a 
lember  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  of  the  National 
'ire  Protection  Association  and  of  the  Association  of  Commerce  of 
he  United  States.  The  last  named  organization  exerts  a  big  in- 
uence  at  Washington,  and  all  proposed  legislation  is  carefully 
crutinized.  This  body  is  composed  of  representatives  of  nearly 
.11  the  business  associations,  together  with  individual  members  of 
he  greatest  prominence.  Our  membership  in  this  organization  is 
.  valuable  asset. 

The  growth  of  the  association  spirit  and  the  feeling  of  mutual 
lelpfulness  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  among  our  mem- 
,ers.  Manufacturing  details  are  discussed  freely,  and  information 
hat  a  few  years  ago  would  be  considered  trade  secrets  is  freel> 
riven  to  competitors.  Because  of  confidence  engendered  by  ac- 
iuaintance  formed  through  our  Association  a  serious  labor  trouble 
vas  settled  by  the  co-operation  of  three  of  our  members,  which 
xmld  not  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  had  the  members  in¬ 
volved  acted  individually.  This  spirit  of  co-operation  is  the  big 
hing  in  every  trade  association,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  expand 
a.nd  grow  in  this  Association. 


C.  E.  McCammon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


There  is  one  important  matter  which  I  believe  should  be  added 
to  our  Association  work.  This  is  the  organization  and  encourag 
nient  of  associations  of  dealers  located  in  the  larger  business  cen 
Ters  ThTre  is  aVeat  field  of  work  for  these  associations,  and 
there  is  no  Question  but  that  the  manufacturers  will  derive  great 

a  srr-  ££— - 
s.“Ss  *  axrrrr  mts 

know  that  in  other  c  ties  good  “nJltS°  refe?ence  to  the 

£££  Assocfairr ,  am  famii.ar  with  the  work  done  In  Chi- 

-  a.. 

cities  which  are  distributing  centers  c ^  ace  n  common 

These  associations  can  work  in  coniunction  wi  ^  the 

brick  men  for  the  establishing  t  some  time  our  Asso- 

-"x  rvee  wbicb  havk 


before  the  Association  during  the  past  year.  A  good  deal  of  at 
tention  has  been  given  to  a  uniform  cost  accounting 
ous  forms  for  the  convenience  of  members  have  been  prepared 
other  important  matters  which  have  had  the  consideration  of  jour 
board  of  directors  will  be  brought  to  your  attention  during  the 
course  of  these  meetings. 

Before  closing,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  members  to 
the  painstaking,  untiring  and  efficient  work  which  is  being  done 
by  our  secretary  and  his  office.  Before  taking  up  the  duties  of 
president,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  amount  and  diversity  of  work, 
which  our  secretary  is  called  upon  to  handle.  At  all  times  he  has 
had  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  our  Association  uppermost  in 

his  thoughts,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  his  work.  (Applause.) 

General  Trade  Conditions. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  French  Lick 
convention  was  in  that  a  great  majority  of  those  in  attendance 
reported  a  fair  year’s  business  with  the  outlook  ahead  very 
bright.  There  was  nothing  much  to  indicate  that  anything 
had  happened  to  building  operations  the  past  season  among 
the  enterprising  brick  men  gathered  at  this  convention.  Here 
and  there  one  found  a  man  who  said  that  the  year  had  been 
disappointing  but  these  were  the  exception  and  as  a  rule  those 
talked  to  expressed  themselves  as  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
business  the  past  year  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that 
the  face  brick  industry  had  perhaps  fared  better  during  the 
year  than  any  other  industry  of  equal  magnitude. 

The  trade  situation  was  discussed  informally  by  J.  P.  B. 
Fiske,  of  Massachusetts,  and  H.  W.  Holmes,  of  Michigan.  The 
former  while  not  pessimistic,  reported  an  unsatisfactory  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  Eastern  territory.  Formal  papers  on  the  subject 
were  submitted  by  B.  W.  Ballou,  of  Kansas,  and  J.  W.  Sibley, 
of  Alabama,  which  are  given  in  full. 

The  Trade  Outlook  in  the  West. 

By  B.  W.  Ballou. 

M r iif* conufiyln g  with  the  request  of  our  secretary  of  some  weeks 
ago  for  an  outline  of  the  general  outlook  for  the  face  buck  bus  - 
fnr  the  coming  year,  we  find  that  to  give  any  dependable  m- 
formaSon  that  m^  be  vain.,  or  even  interest,  is  a  more  diffleult 
oroblem  than  we  first  anticipated.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  our 
exoerience  during  the  year  just  closing.  Inasmuch  as  a  large  p»i 
cent  of  the  members  of  this  Association  are  directly  interested  in 
this  territory  we  believe  that  we  can  best  serve  you  by  outlining 
in  a  general  way  the  conditions  as  we  find  them  in  different  sec 
Rons  of  what  is  known  as  the  Kansas  City  Territory.  We  trust 
in  this  way  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  in  forming  an  idea  o 
the  volume  of  business  to  be  expected  from  this  section  during 
„  coming  year  Under  existing  conditions  and  circumstances, 
and  inThe^light  of  our  experience 

that  the  very  best  estimates  on  the  1915  business  are, 

bUtTheCyear<,Ijust  closing  has  been  one  of  surprises  throughout 
That  Dart  of  the  country  from  which  we  would  naturally  expect  a 

-“hr  ss 


showing.  p-oneral  building  operations  have 

later  the 

“  Zi 

roundings,  etc.,  of  tne  new  „  certain  classes  of  business,  as 
been  held  pending  the  shifting  adjusting  them- 

well  as  real  estate  values  and  while  ttiese  are  adjusung^  ^ 

selves  we  can  hardly  ®xPe  .  really  surprising  to  note 

any  building  buildings,  at  this  time,  projected 

the  small  number  of  business  duuu  b  •  f  considerable 

for  the  vicinity  of  the  new  station.g^Another^matter^nt  Qf  the  re. 

importance  to  Kansas  at  ,  a  areat  deal  to  do  with 

serve  bank,  which,  we  believ  ,  ‘rrounding  territory  another 

the  development  of  this  ^^^.^gs  of  tiiis  system,  it  will 
year.  Regardless  worWngs  ^  t^y  ^  ^ 

doubtless  have  the  effect  of  g  ,  system  jn  securing  loans 

feel,  at  least  indirectly,  the  effects  of  the  system  We  be. 

for  building  operations  at . a  Zttfer  • condition  or  nearer  ready  for 
lieve  the  city  was  never  in  ^e“e/r(>C°ndn1„ °rnea°son  in  our  opinion. 

X'eK“Sit°yPesrhouTd’  not  furnish  a  large  volume  of  business 
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for  another  year,  although  it  will  have  to  be  developed  before 
spring. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  big  wheat  crop  in  the  state 
of  Kansas,  and  Kansas  people,  excepting  the  brick  manufacturers, 
are  such  big  brags  that  it  is  hard  for  the  average  man,  who  lives 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  to  believe  that  we  have  anything  but  good 
times  in  Kansas.  There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  feel  that  they 
have  at  least  an  explanation  coming.  We  can  only  say  that  the 
volume  of  business  in  Kansas  for  all  classes  of  brick  has  been  a 
disappointment,  not  only  to  the  face  brick  manufacturers,  but  to 
common  brick  people  as  well.  We  will  have  to  admit  that  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  reason  for  this  condition,  unless  we 
are  spending  too  much  money  for  automobiles  and  too  much  time 
in  frame  and  concrete  homes.  It  is  said  that  Kansas  is  the  best 
Next  Year  State”  in  the  Union,  and  although  architects  have  very 
little  on  their  boards,  at  this  time,  for  early  spring  development, 
our  reports  from  all  sections  of  the  state  are  decidedly  optimistic. 
We  are  bound  to  believe  that  we  will  feel  the  effects  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  million  bushels  of  wheat  now  selling  at  around 
$1.00  per  bushel,  although  up  to  the  present  time  only  about  35 
per  cent,  of  the  crop  has  been  marketed. 

While  crop  conditions  in  that  part  of  the  Kansas  City  Terri¬ 
tory  in  Missouri  have  not  been  quite  so  good  as  in  Kansas,  yet 
the  same  general  conditions  prevail  as  in  that  state. 

M  e  presume  that  it  is  generally  known  and  understood,  and 
has  been  for  several  years,  that  Oklahoma  has  been  over-built, 
chiefly  in  the  larger  towns,  such  as  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa  and 
Muskogee;  and  school  buildings,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  will 
support  the  building  already  done,  and  as  it  develops  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  gradual  improvement  in  building  conditions;  but  the  several 
crop  failures,  coming  on  the  heels  of  the  boom,  have  practically 
brought  building  to  a  standstill.  For  many  years  Oklahoma  was  a 
large  buyer  of  brick,  while  now  it  is  as  a  whole  a  seller  of  both 
face  and  common  brick,  and  is  not  only  taking  care  of  a  large  per 
cent,  of  state  business,  but  in  many  instances  shipping  to  other 
states,  both  north  and  south.  While  they  manufacture  a  different 
class  of  material  than  is  produced  by  a  large  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  this  Association,  at  the  same  time  they  are  furnishing 
a  brick  that  will  take  the  plh.ce  of  face  brick  that  were  at  one 
time  shipped  in.  In  our  opinion,  we  can’t  expect  even  an  average 
volume  of  business  from  Oklahoma  next  year,  regardless  of  other 
improvements. 

There  has  been  very  little  business  in  Texas  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  a  one-crop  state, 
depending  almost  entirely  upon  cotton.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  while  the  southern  part  and  New 
Mexico  are  being  affected  largely  by  Mexican  trouble.  It  is  hard 
to  get  an  expression  from  any  section  of  the  state  other  than  de¬ 
cidedly  pessimistic,  some  claiming  there  are  enough  buildings  now 
vacant  to  prevent  any  marked  improvement  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  but  they  have  had  a  good  crop  ;  and,  if  general  condi¬ 
tions  improve  so  they  can  realize  on  it,  we  see  no  rason  why  con¬ 
ditions  should  not  be  normal  another  year. 

The  same  conditions  prevail  in  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

The  state  of  Arkansas  depends  somewhat  upon  cotton,  but  they 
are  in  much  better  shape  than  some  of  the  southern  states,  and 
conditions  in  this  section,  we  believe,  will  warrant  a  larger  volume 
of  business  next  year  than  we  have  had  during  the  past  year. 

Taking  Kansas  City  Territory  as  a  whole,  we  believe  that  the 
volume  of  business  will  be  larger  than  it  has  been  this  year  for 
the  reasons  that  many  propositions  have  been  held  up,  pending  the 
adjustment  of  the  money  market,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  terri- 
tory  is  marketing  a  large  crop  at  a  good  price,  although  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  estimates  of  some  of  the  most  optimistic  will 
be  realized. 

The  Building  Prospects  in  Dixie  Land. 


dustrial  vicissitude.  It  began  with  great  promise,  but  held  up 
suddenly  in  the  spring,  pending  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  new 
banking  law.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  business  began  to  revive 
and  constantly  kept  on  the  up  grade,  reaching  a  climax  in  July, 
when  we  had  the  biggest  volume  of  business  at  satisfactory  prices 
in  the  history  of  our  company. 

The  architects  in  the  South  had  work  on  their  books  for  many 
new  operations,  and  bids  were  advertised  for  in  Birmingham,  At¬ 
lanta,  New  Orleans,  Jacksonville,  Tampa  and  other  southern  cities 
for  large  buildings,  such  as  hotels,  office  buildings,  city  halls  and 
courthouses,  churches,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance,  when  the  European  storm  broke  in  all  its  fury. 

Loans  already  made  were  held  up,  and  those  pending  were  sum¬ 
marily  dropped.  This,  of  course,  paralyzed  new  building  opera¬ 
tions,  and  a  state  of  coma  still  prevails  in  the  South.  In  addition 
to  the  European  war,  but  as  a  direct  result  therefrom,  the  South’s 
greatest  asset,  its  cotton  crop,  dropped  over  night,  so  to  speak, 
four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  so  that  our  local  financial 
institutions  are  unable  to  make  loans  for  building  purposes  for  the 
present  at  least. 

I  am  told,  however,  that  after  the  new  year,  when  the  regional 
banks  are  permitted  to  lower  their  rediscount  rate,  that  loans  will 
be  resumed,  and  as  the  daily  and  commercial  press  have  adopted 
a  strong  and  enthusiastic  attitude  towards  optimism  in  news  items 
and  editorial  comments,  I  am  constrained  to  predict  a  revival  of  I 
prosperity,  slow  at  first,  but  attaining  healthy  and  steady  mo- 
menturn  by  the  advent  of  next  spring. 

Some  one  has  well  said  that  the  development  of  the  South  i 
means  the  enrichment  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  land  of  promise  and  of 
opportunity.  Its  resources  are  boundless  and  unsurpassed.  Its 
c  lmate  salubrious  and  sufficiently  mild,  even  in  mid-winter,  to  I 
admit  of  successful  building  operations.  Its  native  sons  are  full  ; 


Vice  President  John  W.  Sibley,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


of  the  faith  and  courage  that  enabled  them  to  win  supremacy  in  a 
commercial  way,  despite  the  devasting  effects  of  a  war  right  at 
their  doors,  and  aided  by  the  sons  of  former  foes,  who  have  made 
a  friendly  invasion  of  our  territory  since  the  fratricidal  swords 
were  beaten  into  plough-shares,  will  yet  rise  superior  to  all  ob- 
stacles  and  hasten  the  dawn  of  a  new  freedom,  that  will  prove  to 

and'makTa  livfng  in"  ^  ^  beSt  C°Untry  °n  earth  to  live  - 

So  let  us  take  fresh  courage  and  press  on  in  a  spirit  of  full  co- 

r®allzing  that  a  strong  pull,  a  long  pull  and  a  pull  all 
together  makes  success  inevitable. 

down  takeS  a  hVe  flSh  t0  swim  up  streaml  any  dead  one  can  float 


By  J.  W.  Sibley. 

Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  difficult  proposition,  in  the  light  of  present  condition' 
to  attempt  any  prognostications  as  to  the  conditions  that  are  likel 
to  prevail  in  the  business  world  next  year. 

Reasoning  by  the  present  status,  we  would  be  forced  to  mo< 
pessimistic  conclusions,  so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned  But  1 
we  base  our  predictions  upon  conditions  experienced  in  our  sectior 
when  the  war  cloud  burst  upon  the  horizon  with  such  sudde 
paralysis,  I  would  paint  so  glowing  a  picture  that  you  would  thin 
it  was  an  irridescent  dream  or  at  least  a  case  of  “the  wish  bein 
father  to  the  thought.” 

While  it  seems  a  settled  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  ables 
statesmen  and  thinkers  throughout  the  world  that  this  awful  war 
with  its  blighting  effects  upon  humanity  as  well  as  commercial  an< 
industrial  life,  is  apt  to  be  of  long  duration,  yet  I  feel  that  in  pro 
portion  as  our  people  awake  to  the  realization  that  we  must  leav< 
it  to  the  contending  parties  to  fight  it  out,  and  ourselves  gras; 
the  magnificent  opportunities  afforded  the  United  States  in  a  com 
mercial  way  and  thereby  “get  down  to  our  knitting,”  confidence  ir 
the  stability  of  our  government  and  industrial  supremacy,  we  wil 

years"  ^  dawn  °f  an  era  of  ProsPerity  that  will  last  for  manj 

The  year  1914  thus  far  has  been  one  of  great  financial  and  in¬ 


The  Relative  Cost  of  Frame  and  Brick  Buildings. 

Quite  a  lot  of  favorable  comment  upon  the  Belden  paper 
was  heard  around  the  corridors.  The  paper  by  Mr.  Belden  on 
switching  from  frame  to  brick  was  made  up  of  actual  facts  and 
figures  and  showed  what  had  been  done  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  and  was  not  a  mere  theoretical  display  of  an  idea 
He  has  found  by  experience  that  the  big  thing  about  it  all  is 
to  convince  the  public  that  building  can  be  done  with  brick  at 
approximately  10  per  cent,  additional  cost  as  compared  to 
frame.  The  public  is  generally  quite  willing  to  pay  as  much  as 
20  per  cent,  more  to  have  brick  but  it  has  been  held  in  check 
by  the  impression  that  it  costs  50  per  cent.  more.  Therefore 
the  big  problem  for  the  brick  man  is  to  not  merely  interest  the 
public  in  brick  but  to  convince  them  that  the  brick  home  is 
not  as  costly  a  proposition  as  they  have  been  thinking  when 
comparing  the  cost  to  building  a  frame  house.  By  persistent 
effort  well  directed  they  increased  the  use  of  brick  until  about 
30  per  cent,  of  the  new  homes  built  in  Canton,  Ohio,  were 
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ick,  whereas  previously  there  was  no  more  than  a  third  of 
at  proportion  of  brick  used. 

MR.  BELDEN’S  ADDRESS. 

« 

“Switching  From  Frame  to  Brick.” 

ntlemen  of  the  Convention  : 

Working  from  the  premises  that  the  American  people  like  and 
have  good  things.  I  have  felt  that  this  would  apply  to  their 
■uses  if  they  only  knew  that  brick  homes  were  not  an  extrava- 
nce,  but  a  good  investment.  How  to  get  the  brick  house  proposi- 
n  before  them  without  its  costing  more  money  than  the  busi- 
ss  was  worth  was  the  problem,  speaking  of  our  local  market, 
at  had  to  be  solved.  I  discovered  from  the  city  records  that 
most  BO  per  cent,  of  the  houses  were  built  by  speculators.  It  hap- 
ned  that  one  of  the  builders  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine— I 
ake  this  point  for  the  reason  that  what  progress  I  have  made  has 
en  as  a  result  of  knowing  the  builder  well  enough  to  get  his  at- 
ntion  directed  to  brick,  often  across  the  dining  table  of  my  home, 
’member  that  the  idea  of  the  speculative  builder  employing  brick 
is  a  revolution — and  this  applies  to  the  average  home  builder. 

Last  year  H.  H.  Timken  started  a  real  estate  development  in 
uiton  and  put  in  charge  Frank  McGowan,  a  lifelong  friend  of 
ine,  whose  wife  was  a  college  friend  of  my  wife,  who  started  out 
:  an  advocate  of  clapboard  and  stucco,  and  could  not  see  the 
:ost  of  Brick.”  On  account  of  my  intimate  friendship  I  was  able 
spend  almost  every  spare  hour  for  months  arguing  with  Mc- 
■  owan,  and  finally  convinced  him  that  brick  was  the  thing.  Now 
t  me  tell  about  my  competition.  A  representative  of  the  cement 
terest  spent  weeks  with  McGowan  in  the  interest  of  cement,  and 
'  icceeded  in  having  cement  streets  used  throughout  the  entire  de- 
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elopment— Cypress  and  Pine  Growers’  Association  men  camped 
n  the  ground.  The  only  help  I  had  was  an  occasional  competitor 
ropping  in  to  knbck  .“Belden  brick.”  Happy  to  say,  McGowan 
aw  the  weakness  of  the  other  materials,  and  when  it  came  to  bui  ld - 
ig  his  own  home,  the  first  in  the  development,  it  was  brick,  and  it 
ost  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  best  figures  he  could  get  on  the 
ame  house  frame— the  stucco  price  was  3  per  cent,  above  brick, 
luring  the  summer  there  have  been  built  fourteen  houses  in  this 
evelopment,  and  twenty-six  are  already  assured  for  spring  all 
■rick  McGowan  says  he  cannot  get  the  people  to  consider  any 
,ther  material.  Out  of  the  fourteen  homes  already  built  we  sold 
ieven  The  selling  price  for  shale  rough  textured  brick  has  gone, 
)wing  to  competition,  from  $15  per  M  (delivered  on  the  job)  down 
o  $11.  That  this  development  will  continue  to  be  exclusively  buck 
s  beyond  a  doubt.  That  it  would  have  been  clapboard  and  stucco 
jut  for  th  labor  I  put  in  on  McGowan  is  beyond  question. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  G.  A.  Leonard,  of  the  Leonard  Agency  Co., 
started  to  talk  of  speculative  building.  I  started  to  talk  of  brie. 

'  have  talked  to  him  at  every  chance,  at  dances,  in  the  clu°s 
lammer  brick,  used  B.  B.  A.  literature  to  decidedly  good  advantage 
'on  McGowan,  too)  and  finally,  about  two  months  ago,  he  came  to 
t  He  came  into  the  office  and  said:  "Make  good  all  the  guff 
,ou  have  been  handing  me  about  brick  The  iumbermen  say  you 
lan’t  do  it  So  do  the  cement  men.  That  was  the  starting  of  a 
rattle  that  ended  in  the  signing  of  contracts  for  four  types  of 
jrick  houses.  Others  are  under  consideration  now.  Leonard  has 
100  lots  on  which  he  will  build  brick  houses.  The  houses  are  cost¬ 
ing  less  than  10  per  cent,  more  than  his  figures  on  the  same  types 

af  frame^  gmjth  deveiopment  we  have  gone  after  every  lot  pur¬ 
chaser  as  soon  as  we  have  been  able  to  get  the  name,  and  m°re J^an 
half  the  houses  are  going  up  out  of  brick.  A  trip  throug  e 
development  in  Canton,  where  the  houses  are  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  *01(1  reveals  the  fact  that  out  of  394  houses  one  is  cement 


block,  one  brick  and  392  frame,  and  this  development  is  the  home 

of  our  more  prosperous  families. 

The  big  thing  that  I  have  learned  is,  first,  that  it  takes  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  and  intimate  friendship  to  convince 
people  that  it  is  a  fact  that  you  can  build  brick  houses  for  within 
10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  frame,  and,  second,  that  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  20  per  cent.  more.  Why  don’t  the  people  know  that 
brick  houses  cost  so  little  more  than  frame.  Because  there  has 
been  no  precedent— no  publicity  on  the  subject,  no  one  to  say,  “It 
is  the  truth,  for  I  have  done  it,”  and,  further,  as  an  example,  only 
one  house  of  the  fourteen  built  in  the  Timken  development  went 
over  the  boards  of  an  architect,  and  he  made  the  plans  only.  The 
average  cost  per  house  was  $6,000.  The  contractor  who  will  build 
the  100  Leonard  houses  is  a  carpenter,  and  my  experiences  with  him 
in  getting  him  to  figure  right  would  fill  a  volume.  All  houses,  be 
they  brick  or  frame,  are  in  the  hands  of  carpenter  contractors,  and 
the  very  carpenter  contractor  who  admits  that  he  makes  no  money 
on  the  walls  of  a  frame  house  will  lie  about  the  difference  in  cost 
of  brick  vs.  frame.  ,He  is  the  thorn  in  our  flesh.  He  is  adviser, 
friend  architect,  contractor  and  often  banker’s  agent.  He  is  the 
only  man  in  the  whole  lot  that  we  have  to  consider  whose  un¬ 
friendliness  to  brick  is  materially  delaying  the  construction  of 
brick  houses,  and  yet  he  has  as  little  as  anyone  to  fear  from  brick. 
Prejudiced  and  afraid,  he  spikes  brick  at  every  turn.  We  all 
know  that  prejudice  and  fear  cannot  prevail  against  trust.  Have 
we  the  confidence  in  our  product  to  spread  truth  and  win  the  car¬ 
penter  contractor,  or  compel  him  to  come  to  our  banner.  He  can¬ 
not  argue  or  prevail  against  brick  on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent, 
more.  We  can  discredit  him  if  he  tries.  It  is  entirely  up  to  us. 

Under  existing  conditions  we  cannot  expect  the  home  builder 
to  investigate  the  proposition  of  brick  vs.  frame.  He  is  firmly 
convinced  that  brick  costs  50  per  cent,  more  than  frame,  and  that 
he  cannot  afford  it.  If  he  does  think  of  it  and  mentions  it  to  his 
carpenter  contractor  friend,  he  is  laughed  at  for  considering  such 
extravagance.  He  cannot  get  a  mason  contractor  to  make  his 
plans  and  give  him  a  price  on  his  house  for  the  mason  contractor 
is  and  always  has  been  a  sub-contractor.  The  professional  adver¬ 
tiser  tells  us  that  the  desire  is  the  hardest  thing  to  create— with 
brick  it  is  already  there.  Never  a  week  passes,  and  usually  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  week,  but  people  come  into  our  office  to  select  brick 
for  foundations,  porches  and  fireplaces.  Invariably  we  ask:  “Why 
don’t  you  build  with  brick?”  We  know  the  answer  before  we  ask 
the  question — it  is  always,  “Wre  can’t  afford  it.  We  then  ask. 

much  more  do  you  think  it  would  cost?  Back  comes  the 
reply,  “Fifty  per  cent,  more.”  This  information  comes  from  the 
carpenter  contractor,  who  already  has  the  contract.  When  we  say 
it  is  only  10  per  cent,  they  always  say,  “We  would  gladly  pay  20 
per  cent.”  And  so  they  would,  and  so  would  the  people  every¬ 
where.  How  are  we  going  to  get  them  wise  to  it  before  they  let 
their  contracts.  The  only  answer  that  I  can  see  or  have  ever  been 
able  to  see  is  national  publicity.  Not  publicity  that  says  brick  are 
more  durable,  more  beautiful,  that  brick  houses  are  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer,  for  people  already  know  that.  Every¬ 
body  alreadys  wants  a  brick  house.  What  we  have  got  to  do  is 
to  prove  to  them  that  they  cost  only  10  per  cent,  more  than  frame. 
Tell  that  to  them  so  that  Kate  and  Tom  know  it  before  they  are 
married  and  they  will  save  for  a  brick  house— not  just  a  house. 
Under  present  conditions  they  do  not  dare  to  think  of  a  brick 
house,  for  it  costs  so  much  more  that  they  would  have  to  defer 
owning  it  for  a  couple  of  more  years,  which  is  the  thing  they  will 

n°Let  us  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  business.  In  1913  there 
were  built  in  Canton  365  houses,  30  of  them,  or  8  per  cent.,  were 
of  brick.  So  far  in  1914,  354  houses  have  been  built,  and  47  of  them 
or  13  per  cent.,  were  brick.  All  of  the  schools,  churches,  and 
business  blocks  are  brick.  Of  the  exterior  walls  of  residences  we 
are  getting  13  square  feet  of  surface  while  the  lumber  interests  get 
100  square  feet.  The  future  increase  in  the  consumption  of  face 
brick  is  in  house  construction.  Canton  has  a  population  of  50,000 
and  we  are  about  as  busy  and  use  brick  in  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  that  other  places  do.  If  the  350  frame  houses  built  each 
year  in  Canton  were  built  of  brick  it  would  require  5,250,000  face 
brick  to  do  the  work.  Ohio  has  a  population  of  5,000,000,  and  on 
this  same  basis  Ohio  would  use  525,000,000  more  face  brick  each 
year  than  she  now  uses.  Following  the  same  argument  further, 
there  are  100,000,000  people  in  the  United  States,  all  of  them  work¬ 
ing,  developing  and  using  brick  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
Canton  and  Ohio,  and  this  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  annual 
consZpion  of  face  brick  of  10,500,000,000.  There  were  made  in 
the  United  States  in  1913  827,000,000  face  brick,  so  that  our  gain 
of  10  500,000,000  represents  1250  per  cent.  The  sale  of  twelve  fa 
brick  where  one  is  now  sold-  Ohio  made  185.000  000  face  brick  In 
1913  and  probably  sold  two-thirds  of  them  outside  the  state.  My 
figures  show  a  gain  of  525,000,000,  to  take  care  of  which  we  would 
have  to  triple  our  capacities  without  selling  a  brick  in  any  out¬ 
side  territory.  Where  would  they  come  from. 

Mr.  Herbert  Casson  told  us  of  his  wonderful  success  selling  a 
lawn  mower.  The  fact  is  that  he  probably  did  not  increase  the 

demand  for  a  single  lawn  mower.  No  one  wants  *  J^A^iIwn 
but  everyone  who  has  a  yard  has  one.  When  he  told  of  his  lav 
mower  success  I  ran  my  mind  back  over  every  person  that  I  knew 
wChad  a  yard  and  they  all  had  one.  His  business  increase  came 
at  the  expense  of  other  firms  in  the  business.  Casson  also  told  us 
of  the  great  baby  buggy  campaign.  Now,  is  there  a  man  here  who 
has  a  baby  who  ha? not  or  had,  when  one  was  needed,  a  baby 
buggy  Is^tliere  a  man  here  who  purposely  increased  the  size  of 
hhf  family  in  order  to  have  one  of  Casson’ s  baby  buggies.  I  dare 
say  not.  So  again  this  ^eat  success  created  n^new^usiness,  b^ 

Er 'frame3 hoS”,°to^ ‘own’ brf&' ones  H  we  teli  them  about  It  In 
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ic  right  way.  Contrary  to  the  lawn  mower,  baby  buggy  cam- 
paigns,  our  advertising  will  hurt  no  one  already  in  the  industry. 
All  advertising  men  figure  “the  possibilities  of  the  business”— has 

f?caadVertlS1I!8r  man  ®Y®r  had  put  before  him  a  proposition  with 
*25?v,Pe£  c.ent-  Possibilities?  Very  probably  not.  Do  we  who  are 
in  the  business  really  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  it?  If  we  do 
we  win  have  an  organization  big  enough  and  strong  enough  so 

hmn  lf  f  'Vr'tes  'n  and  says  he  is  unable  to  get  his  home 

built  out  of  brick  for  10  per  cent,  more  than  frame  the  association 
can  send  a  man  to  get  it  done  for  him.  We  will  work  all  big  de¬ 
velopments  for,  contrary  to  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Wheat,  who  had 
no  success  with  the  speculative  builder,  I  have  had  more  luck  with 
him  than  with  the  owner,  for  the  reason  that  I  made  him  feel  that 
he  could  make  more  profit  on  brick  houses  than  on  frame  houses 
because  people  already  closely  know  the  cost  of  a  frame  house,  but 
very  largely  over-estimate  the  cost  of  a  brick  house,  and  I  have 
made  good  on  this  contention. 


Two  years  ago  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  on  which  to  build  for  their  employes  535  homes.  Only 
one  brick  firm  tried  to  swing  this  development  to  brick — that  was 
us.  v\  e  finally  sold  a  lot  of  cheap  brick  for  ten  houses,  the  rest 
went  stucco.  Mr.  Siberling  wanted  to  build  well,  for  his  business  is 
a  permanent  one,  but  many  of  the  contracts  were  already  closed 
before  the  matter  was  drawn  to  our  attention.  This  whole  prop¬ 
osition  could  have  been  swung  to  brick  by  the  right  kind  of  sales¬ 
manship.  The  building  and  loan  associations  and  savings  banks 
make  loans  on  probably  75  per  cent,  of  all  of  the  homes  built— 
send  strong  facts  to  them  showing  how  they  can  better  protect 
their  interests  by  having  these  homes  built  of  brick.  Tell  them  of 
the  saving  to  the  country  by  the  use  of  brick,  and  that  this  will 
mean  more  money  to  go  into  savings  accounts,  and  of  the  added 
beauty  to  their  city  and  to  the  whole  country.  The  banker  has  a 
great  influence  and  our  arguments  are  logical— we  can  unquestion¬ 
ably  get  him  to  help.  Even  though  my  original  argument  in  favor 
of  soliciting  the  help  of  the  bricklayer  by  teaching  him  the  merits 
of  brick  construction  so  he  can  convey  the  news  to  his  people  was 
turned  down,  I  still  feel  that  this  is  a  field,  full  of  possibilities  far 
greater  than  any  danger  involved. 


We  have  been  able  to  increase  the  percentage  of  brick  houses 
in  Canton  in  one  year  from  8  per  cent,  to  13  per  cent.,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  more,  but  it  is  costing  away  out  of  proportion  to  the 
benefit  we  are  receiving  because,  for  the  number  of  people  that  we 
reach — our  advertising  mediums  are  expensive.  Already  the  lum¬ 
ber  fellows  are  up  in  arms  and  are  coming  out  with  ads  like  the 
following: 


LUMBER  USED  FOR  OVER  200  YEARS 


and  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  was  a  common  thing  at 
the  two  big  lumber  expositions  recently  held  at  Chicago  and  New 
York.  And  when  you  consider  that  much  of  this  lumber  was  never 
painted,  you  can  see  this  talk  about  lumber  being  g'ood  only  for 
temporary  structures  is  pure  “bunk.”  Don’t  be  misled  into  throw¬ 
ing  your  money  away  on  building  materials  claimed  to  outlast 
eternity  when  you  can  get  lumber  with  such  records  of  endurance 
as  those  quoted  above  for  a  whole  lot  less  money. 

Come  in  and  let  us  show  you  how  to  build  judiciously  with 
lumber. 


“There’s  No  Place  Like  Home.” 


BACHTEL  LUMBER  CO., 
1324  Second  St.,  S.  W. 
Next  to  B.  &  O.  Railroad. 
Phone  999. 


Why  Substitute  for  Frame  Homes. 

When  to  do  so  means  higher  cost  with  no  more  durability?  Fads 
are  all  right  for  the  man  who  can  afford  to  change  frequently,  but 
for  the  average  man  tested  material  is  the  only  safe  buy.  And 
where’s  the  building  material  that  offers  more  than  wood?  It’s 
cheapest  in  first  cost;  best  suited  to  varying  atmospheric  conditions 
in  that  it  absorbs  no  moisture  and  is  not  affected  by  frost;  is  prac¬ 
tically  germ  proof;  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  cold  and  can  be 
altered  and  changed  with  little  expense.  All  these  things  should 
be  carefully  considered)  when  building  a  home.  Don’t  take  our 
word  for  these  advantages — look  around  you  and  compare  the 
houses  of  different  construction  and  satisfy  yourself  that  we’re  call¬ 
ing  your  attention  to  these  not  merely  to  sell  you  lumber,  but  to 
save  you  money — then  come  in  and  get  figures. 

“There’s  No  Place  Like  Home.” 

THE  BACHTEL  LUMBER  CO. 

Canton,  O. 

There  arguments  sound  foolish.  They  have  no  case,  and  the 
people  will  throw  them  out  of  court  as  soon  as  we  tell  them  the 
facts.  We  are  replying  to  their  advertisements  with  the  following: 

Brick  Homes 

Can  be  built  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  frame.  Let  us  show 
you  some  I  have  built  and  give  you  price  on  yours.  I  have  some 
good  home  plans. 

H.  J.  WRIGHT, 

706  Fifteenth  St.  N.  W. 

Brick  Houses 

Are  certainly  wprth  50  per  cent,  more  than  frame,  yet  they  cost 
only  10  per  cent  more.  Let  me  show  you  some  I  have  built  and 
give  you  prices. 

H.  J.  WRIGHT, 

706  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W. 


Brick  Houses 

The  average  home  builder  believes,  cost  one-third  more  th-in 
frame.  I  am  building  them  for  10  per  cent,  more  and  will  be 
happy  to  show  you  my  work  and  give  prices  on  yours 

H.  J.  WRIGHT, 

706  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W. 


■  iic  iiuiii  nuuui  nncK  nomes 


It  is  the  almost  universal  opinion  that  brick  houses  cost  35  n,-r 
cent  more  than  frame.  This  is  not  the  truth.  I  will  take  anv 
frame  house  costing  from  $2,500  up  and  build  it  out  of  brick  for  10 
per  cent  more.  Let  me  show  you  some  I  have  built  and  give  you 

P  1*1  CGSi 

H.  J.  WRIGHT, 

706  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W. 


When  the  people  want  brick  they  will  get  it.  It  is  certainlv 
up  to  us  to  get  them  to  say  it.  As  one  of  Ohio’s  largest  archi- 
tects  answered  me  when  I  asked  him  recently,  “What  is  your  can¬ 
did  opinion  of  the  future  of  the  face  brick  business?”  “The  de¬ 
mand  for  face  brick  is  growing,  in  spite  of  your  lack  of  aggressive- 
nefs  acnd  in  spite  of  tbe  fact  that  one  brick  man  always  points 
out  defects  in  the  other  fellow’s  product,  and  will  continue  to  grow 
because  it  has  more  merit,  in  spite  of  the  knocking  done  by  the 
brick  men  themselves,  than  any  other  material.  The  demand  could 
be  very  largely  increased  with  but  very  little  expense,  and  in  a 
very  short  time.  Whether  there  will  be  anything  net  for  the 
makers  depends  more  largely  upon  demand  than  upon  any  agree¬ 
ments,  for  associations  have  not  been  a  howling  success  in  face  of 
over-production.” 

It  will  cost  money  to  get  the  home  builder  to  say  he  wants 
brick.  We  should  be  willing  to  spend  it.  None  of  us  but  can  afford 
to  contribute  up  to  25  per  cent,  per  M  for  national  publicity,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  common  brick  makers  and  fire-proofing  man¬ 
ufacturers,  as  well  as  clay  product  dealers,  would  be  glad  to  assist  I 
us.  Put  the  whole  scheme  into  the  hands  of  the  best  advertising 


Vice-President,  J.  M*.  Adams,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

agency  we  can  find — one  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by 
any  special  influence.  This  is  vital.  We  all  know  that  if  the  feeling 
developed  that  Hollowell  was  partial,  this  association  would  soon 
follow  the  ignominious  way  of  so  many  others. 

Tell  the  people  that  brick  houses  cost  dnly  10  per  cent  more 
than  frame  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  them  that  it  is  the  truth 
and  be  prepared  to  prove  it  to  anyone  who  demands  proof,  and 
you  will  so  greatly  increase  the  demand  for  face  brick  that  the 
competition  that  we  all  know  is  now  sapping  the  profits  of  the 
business,  and  which  none  of  us  stoop  to  excepting  to  preserve  our 
business,  will  cease  to  exist.  The  brick  maker  and  the  brick  dealer 
will  make  a  logical  profit  and  this  whole  country  will  be  found 
“Switching  from  Frame  to  Brick.”  (Applause.) 

COST  FINDING. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  program  was  the  chalk  talk 
lecture  given  by  Ed.  E.  Sheasgreen,  manager  of  The  Standard 
Cost  Finding  Service  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  author  of  “The 
Profitable  Wage,”  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  “Cost  Finding.” 
He  showed  beyond  a  question  of  doubt  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  cost  finding  and  the  usual  accounting 
methods  followed  in  bookkeeping  as  there  is  between  day  and 
night,  for  cost  finding  is  a  surgical  operation  performed  on 
business. 

He  dealt  with  fundamentals  all  the  way  through  that  apply 
to  production,  and  illustrated  in  many  different  ways  how 
simple  after  all  business  problems  can  be  handled.  He  showed 
the  relationship  between  capital  and  labor,  and  between 
capital,  labor  and  the  consumer.  He  showed  the  point  very 
clearly  that  “time”  alone  gives  value  to  the  product  and  that 


i  it  is  the  proper  “loading”  of  the  productive  time  with  overhead 
|  expense  items  that  gives  the  proper  cost  to  the  product.  He 
j  showed  “load”  of  expenses  which  a  brick  should  stand,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  as  the  expenses  were  loaded  one  on  top  of  the  other  with 
the  brick  as  the  base,  many  brickmakers  in  the  audience  com¬ 
menced  to  wince  when  some  item  of  expense  was  noted  which 
they  had  never  taken  into  account.  The  speaker  dwelt  on  the 
fact  that  the  modern  cost  system  is  a  very  simple  affair  and 
inexpensive  to  keep  up,  but  that  it  will  show  the  manager 
where  every  inefficient  practice  is  and  what  it  amounts  to  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

For  over  an  hour  Mr.  Sheasgreen  was  given  the  very  closest 
of  attention,  and  the  remarks  which  followed  by  some  of  the 
best  known  brick  manufacturers  in  the  country,  and  who  had 
considered  themselves  conducting  a  profitable  business,  pub¬ 
licly  admitted  that,  after  hearing  the  talk,  they  were  not  so 
sure  that  they  had  any  profit  at  all. 

A  GREAT  PUBLICITY  MOVEMENT. 

The  final  number  on  the  program  was  an  address  by  Her¬ 
man  L».  Matz,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Clay 
Products  Association,  covering  the  movement  to  build  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  clay  products  residence  on  the  Exposition  grounds 
at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Matz  came  fresh  from  Frisco,  having 
made  a  special  flying  trip  to  investigate  the  proposed  site  for 
the  model  home.  He  left  Chicago  Saturday,  November  29, 
reached  San  Francisco  the  following  Tuesday,  put  in  three 


H.  L.  Matz,  Chicago. 


busy  days  with  the  Exposition  officials,  and  left  there  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday,  reaching  French  Lick  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  expression  on  his  face  was  fully  as  happy  as  the  befoie 
and  after”  picture  of  the  colored  boy  with  the  watermelons. 

|  “They  says  I  can’t,  but  I’se  done  gone  and  done  it,”  tells  the 
story.  Mr.  Matz  displayed  a  large  drawing  of  the  proposed 
model  home,  executed  in  colors,  which  challenged  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  delegates,  and  Mr.  Matz’s  story  of  the  possibilities 
i  of  the  movement  in  the  way  of  effective  publicity  for  the 
brickmakers  of  the  country  created  a  wave  of  enthusiasm 
which  resulted  in  several  thousand  dollars  being  subscribed  to 
meet  the  necessary  expense  incident  to  the  exhibition.  The 
1  success  of  the  movement,  which  was  outlined  on  pages  528  and 
t  529  of  the  November  Clay-Worker,  was  declared  assured. 

The  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association  took  the  initiative  in 
L  the  work,  subscribed  $2,000  or  more  in  cash,  and  sent  Mr. 
Matz  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  start  the  ball  rolling,  immediate 
action  being  necessary.  The  clayworkers  of  the  country  will 
be  kept  advised  as  to  the  progress  made  by  Mr.  Matz  and  his 
associates.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  under  Mr.  Matz’s  masteil> 
direction  the  movement  will  be  carried  through  successfully 
and  that  great  good  will  result  to  the  brick  industries  of  the 

nation. 

The  Annual  Banquet. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  the  social  session  or  banquet, 
which  occupied  the  evening  of  December  9,  was  the  presence 
of  the  ladies  who  enjoyed  the  occasion  as  much  as  any  one, 
and  lent  an  air  of  beauty  and  gayety  that  put  a  nice  finishing 
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touch  to  the  function.  To  those  familiar  with  Taggart’s  great 
French  Lick  hostelry  there  is  no  need  to  say  that  the  menu 
was  tempting  and  the  service  excellent,  for  these  things  go 
naturally  at  this  place.  The  music  was  good,  too,  starting  off 
with  “Tipperary”  and  winding  up  with  “Peg  O’  My  Heart.” 

The  guests  of  honor  on  this  occasion  were  Irving  K.  Pond, 
architect  of  Chicago,  and  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  of  the  Brick 
Builder,  Boston. 

President  Joseph  W.  Moulding,  whose  picture  graced  the 
attractive  special  menu  card  gotten  up  for  the  occasion,  rose 
with  the  passing  of  the  cigars  and  said  that  he  didn't  feel  equal 
to  presiding  as  toastmaster  in  the  presence  of  the  talent  which 
he  had  been  listening  to  since  his  boyhood  days  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  therefore  he  begged  to  introduce  John  W.  Sibley— who 
really  needed  no  introduction  as  he  had  become  famous  as 
treasurer  and  official  story  teller  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

As  Mr.  Sibley  arose  amid  applause,  the  orchestra  struck 
up  Dixie  and  there  was  a  rousing  cheer  and  a  standing  salute. 

Of  course,  Sibley  told  a  funny  story,  too,  he  couldn’t  talk  to  a 
crowd  without  doing  that,  after  which  he  introduced  as  the 
first  speaker  of  the  guests  of  honor  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Rogers  didn’t  propose  to  be  outdone  even  by  a  man  of 
Sibley’s  fame  so  he  told  a  funny  story  about  progressive  inti  o- 
ducings  and  then  he  in  turn  introduced  Irving  K.  Pond,  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Pond  brought  to  the  meeting  the  greetings  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Architects  and  discussed  brick  historically 
carrying  us  back  to  the  Holy  Land  where  brick  antedated 
Christianity  by  more  years  than  we  have  specific  record  of. 
Also  he  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  relation  of  the  architect 
and  the  brick  man  and  he  had  a  lot  of  other  good  things  up 
his  sleeve  to  say,  but  as  he  had  to  catch  a  train  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  shorten  up  his  talk  a  little,  much  to  the  regi  et  of 
the  brick  men  in  attendance.  There  were  some  calls  for  E. 

C.  Clark,  who  couldn’t  be  located  at  the  time,  but  after  the 
banquet  was  over  and  all  had  adjourned  to  the  main  lobby  he 
treated  the  throng  to  a  pleasant  surprise  by  singing  a  number 
of  songs  in  splendid  style. 

The  Dealers’  Final  Session. 

The  Face  Brick  Dealers  Association  held  its  final  session 
at  10  a.  m.,  December  10,  in  room  532,  while  the  lace  Lriek 
Manufacturers  were  in  session  in  the  assembly  room.  ihL 
final  session  of  the  dealers  was  not  one  that  involved  much 
definite  action  but  was  given  over  to  general  discussion  and 
expressions  of  opinions  and  an  interchange  of  ideas  is  to 
trade  prospects.  One  of  the  important  subjects  receiving  the 
lion’s  share  of  attention  was  that  of  developing  a  plan  tor 
the  extensive  advertising  of  brick.  No  definite  action  was 
taken  at  the  time  but  the  executive  committee  is  expected  to 
formulate  a  definite  plan  and  put  them  before  the  members 
as  soon  as  they  have  them  in  shape.  The  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the  present 
encumbents,  to-wit:  President,  F.  Lawson  Moores,  Cincinnati, 
and  secretary,  Robert  L.  Queisser,  Cleveland. 

Notes  of  the  Meeting. 

Chicago  had  a  bunch  of  boosters  there  who  were  not  only 
optimistic  as  to  the  outlook  ahead  but  are  actively  at  wroik  to 
boost  the  game  of  brick  and  they  are  now  getting  into  co-ope¬ 
ration  with  the  international  bricklayers  union  to  the  end 
that  more  young  bricklayers  may  be  trained  at  their  school 
there  and  be  placed  in  various  towns  where  they  are  needed 
and  helped  to  find  work. 

James  A.  Hogan,  of  the  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  C’o.,  Chicago, 
says  that  he  thinks  next  year  will  be  the  greatest  year  in  the 
building  industry  in  Chicago  and  they  are  going  to  do  all  they 
can  to  boost  the  game.  They  have  what  is  really  two  building 
seasons  in  Chicago  because  of  the  two  moving  days,  one,  May  1 
and  one  October  1,  and  the  people  who  want  to  complete  build¬ 
ings  for  May  1  furnish  quite  a  share  of  winter  work  so  they 
expect  fairly  good  building  through  the  winter. 

P  T  Conley,  of  the  Belden  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  says 
business  has  been  fair  with  them  and  they  have  no  kick  com¬ 
ing.  Moreover  they  are  not  the  kind  of  people  that  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  kick  anyway.  If  business  is  not  coming  their  va> 

they  go  after  it. 
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F.  H.  Tondreau,  sales  manager  of  the  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  takes 
some  pride  in  the  fact  that  Brazil,  Ind.,  is  some  town  on  the 
map  of  the  clay  industry.  He  is  also  an  enthusiastic  booster 
of  brick  as  well  as  Brazil  as  a  brick  center. 

G.  B.  Luckett,  of  the  Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  says  that  while  the  first  part  of  the  building 
season  was  disturbed  a  little  by  strikes  and  the  latter  part  by 
the  financial  depression  resulting  from  the  European  war, 
still  the  mid-season  was  good  and  the  year  as  a  whole  really 
rounded  out  well  enough  that  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  brick  industry.  They  have  had  quite  an  ex¬ 
tended  trade  in  Michigan  and  in  territory  north  of  them. 

Fred  J.  McDonald,  of  the  McDonald  Coal  &  Brick  Co  De¬ 
troit,  is  using  the  “Build  with  Brick’’  slogan  as  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  his  business  card.  It  makes  an  effective  feature  too 
and  shows  that  he  is  on  to  his  job,  which  is  perhaps  one  rea¬ 
son  why  he  was  able  to  report  a  fair  business.  He  says  what 
they  expect  to  do  for  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  when  they 
come  to  Detroit  is  a  plenty. 

There  is  a  city  in  Ohio  with  the  same  name  as  the  metrop¬ 
olis  of  Kentucky.  Louisville,  Ohio,  is  not  as  big  a  town  as 
Louisville,  Ky.,  but  E.  J.  Shario,  of  the  Keim  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
says  it  is  a  good  country  town  and  they  have  had  a  very  good 
trade  this  year. 

Chas.  E.  McCammon,  of  L.  H.  McCammon  &  Bros.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  says  they  have  had  a  fair  year  in  the  building  trade  and 
they  think  they  will  have  a  better  time  next  season.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cammon,  in  taking  a  walk  around  French  Lick  found  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  red  brick  from  Huntingsburg  that  was  apparently  light 
in  weight  so  he  broke  off  a  piece  of  brick  and  created  much  in¬ 
terested  attention  with  it  around  the  lobby. 

John  W.  \  an  West,  of  A.  B.  Meyer  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
says  that  they  have  had  pretty  lively  competition  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  this  year  but  they  have  gotten  through  very  well  con¬ 
sidering  general  business  conditions.  They  handle  mostly  face 
brick,  and  some  of  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  residence 
section  has  been  built  up  with  the  product  they  handle. 

Louis  G.  Powell,  sales  manager  of  the  Bostwick  Steel  Lath 
Co.,  Niles,  Ohio,  says  that  while  he  is  not  in  the  brick  business 
they  have  a  product  that  goes  right  along  with  the  brick  class 
of  buildings  and  he  has  found  this  a  fairly  good  year  in  their 
business.  Moreover,  he  expects  trade  in  steel  lath  to  increase 
with  the  progress  of  the  idea  of  safety  against  fire. 

F.  B.  Martin,  of  the  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  who  is  secretary  of  the  North  Western  Clay  Associa¬ 
tion,  says  they  are  preparing  to  have  the  greatest  brick  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  season  at  Minneapolis,  January  19,  20.  They  have 


been  and  are  still  waging  an  active  campaign  for  increased 
membership,  and  among  the  features  of  the  coming  meeting 
which  they  expect  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of  their  as¬ 
sociation,  will  be  a  discussion  of  economy  in  manufacture  and 
the  importance  of  knowing  your  cost.  They  have  arranged  for 
experts  to  handle  these  subjects  in  a  business-like  manner  and 
they  feel  sure  that  every  one  coming  to  the  North  Western 
meeting  will  get  his  money’s  worth.  Also  Mr.  Martin  is  very 
much  impressed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  in  the  brick 
business  to  attend  his  local  association  meetings  and  then 
also  attend  the  big  gathering  of  the  parent  association,  the 
meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  at  Detroit. 

Mr.  Gaddis,  of  Gaddis  &  Harrison,  dealers  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  the  man  with  the  striking  feature  resemblance  to  W.  J. 
Bryan,  is  in  favor  of  the  brick  dealers  taking  a  hand  in  help¬ 
ing  boost  the  “Build  with  Brick”  slogan. 

The  Evansville  contingent  came  in  relays,  Mr.  Kleymeyer 
came  up  to  the  first  session,  and  went  home  a  day  earlier, 
while  John  Andreas  came  up  a  day  later  and  stayed  over  for 
the  finish.  They  report  trade  as  moving  along  very  nicely,  and 
they  are  still  easily  among  the  most  active  boosters  of  brick, 
and  were  among  the  first  to  use  the  “Build  with  Brick”  slogan 
as  a  catch  line  in  their  advertising. 

The  Pittsburg  contingent  came  with  the  best  reports  of  all 
for  the  building  season  of  the  year.  G.  A.  Bilque,  of  Gloninger 
&  Co.,  Arrott  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  says  that  business  has 
been  good  in  Pittsburgh  practically  all  the  year.  There  has 
been  considerable  suburban  development  and  this  has  helped 
out  wonderfully  in  keeping  the  building  industry  alive.  Glon¬ 
inger  &  Co.  specialize  in  the  impervious  face  brick  in  gray, 
bronze,  cream,  pink,  both  in  standard  sizes  and  Roman. 

E.  C.  Clark,  first  vice  president  of  the  Face  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  Pittsburgh,  made  a  flying  trip  to  Louisville 
following  the  convention,  as  did  also  J.  H.  Black,  of  the  Jewett- 
ville  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo. 

It  takes  more  than  sleet  and  snow  to  discourage  Tom 
Moulding  when  there  is  a  game  of  golf  in  prospect.  He  donned 
a  rubber  coat,  shouldered  his  caddy  bag,  and  attempted  the 
feat  of  defeating  himself  in  a  four  ball  series,  and  succeeded. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  a  long  string  of  golf  championship 
scalps  dangle  from  his  belt. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  President,  H. 
W.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich.;  first  vice-president,  E.  C.  Clark, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  second  vice-president,  J.  M.  Adams,  Columbus! 
Ohio,  and  secretary-treasurer,  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  The  directors  elected  were  F.  W.  Butterworth,  Danville 
Ill.;  Ralph  Simpkins,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  John  H.  Black,  Buffalo,’ 

N.  Y.;  John  W.  Sibley,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Hay  Walker,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  and  J.  W.  Moulding,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THOSE  IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  FRENCH  LICK. 


A.  E.  Davis,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

S.  K.  Beebe,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

John  W.  Sibley,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

E.  S.  Jester,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Martin  N.  Kimbell,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  J.  Hill,  Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  H.  Nichols,  Chicago,  Ill. 

George  A.  Bilque,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  C.  Clark,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  A.  Gardner,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Reid,  Newark,  N.  J. 

E.  F.  Grand,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Walter  Pursell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Arthur  W.  Riggs,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  W.  Ballou,  Buffville,  Kans. 

David  McGill,  Montreal,  Canada. 

L.  G.  Kilboume,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Samuel  E.  Matter,  Duluth,  Minn. 

E.  Z.  Garleck,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

J.  A.  Dolben,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  C.  Kleymeyer,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Wm.  P.  Varney,  Chicago,  Ill. 

George  Hyde,  Montreal,  Canada. 

E.  C.  Howard,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Meyer,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

John  V .  Van  Wert,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
James  G.  Beemer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edward  E.  McCoy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hay  Walker,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  L.  Findlay,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  B.  Leppert,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  J.  Lyons,  Chicago,  Ill. 

P.  A.  Borsh,  Chicago,  Til. 


Charles  Bonner,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  W.  Bremmer,  Montreal,  Canada. 

F.  R.  Upton,  Newark,  N.  J. 

T.  B.  Freeman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
George  A.  Olsen,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Donnelly  Wever,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Edwin  F.  Knight,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

R.  L.  Wilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  B.  Marten,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
Francis  T.  Owens,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

J.  D.  IV.  Hall,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

W.  H.  Willis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  C.  Shorey,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

John  H.  Black,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ed.  Poston,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

G.  J.  Supple,  Danville,  Ill. 

Charles  F.  Harrison,  Columbus,  Ohic 
Ben  S.  Fisher,  Union  Furnace,  Ohio 

C.  P.  McFadden,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

F.  L.  Moores,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  E.  Poston,  Attica,  Ind. 

J.  H.  Nussel,  Attica,  Ind. 

Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
W.  A.  Fay,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

J.  F.  Leonard,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

R.  L.  Queisser,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

S.  A.  Morman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
George  L.  Keim,  Detroit.  Mich. 

W.  Siwart  Smit,  S't.  Paul,  Minn. 
William  C.  Koch,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
F.  W.  Butterworth,  Danville,  Ill. 

E.  A.  Stewart,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Theo.  C.  Schwier,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

I  redenc  W.  Donahoe,  Chicago,  Ill. 


L.  D.  Binyon,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Hogan,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  K.  Cormack,  Chicago,  Ill. 

B.  J.  Cummins,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

F.  J.  McDonald,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Carl  G.  Snyder,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  R.  Thomas,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

G.  B.  Luckett,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Leroy  W.  Gaddis,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  F.  Dartnell,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Theodore  H.  Swan,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
Charles  C.  Stratton,  Bradford,  Pa. 
Hamlet  Brosiers,  Brazil,  Ind. 

George  Rinkenberger,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
W.  H.  Hoagland,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

P.  J.  Conley,  Canton,  Ohio. 

G.  H.  McNees,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Thomas  C.  Moulding,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ed.  E.  Sheasgreen,  Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  B.  Peart,  Templeton,  Pa. 

John  M.  Stoner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Robert  P.  Harkness,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
R.  B.  Tyler,  Louisville,  Ky. 

John  D.  Martin,  New  Straitsville,  Ohio. 

H.  W.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  L.  Rorick,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  Andres,  Evansville,  Ind. 

H.  S.  Hamilton,  McArthur,  Ohio. 

P.  W.  Harting,  Canton,  Ohio. 

F.  A.  Hoiles,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  Schario,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Tonderan,  Brazil,  Ind. 

Herman  L.  Matz,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  D.  L.  Hollowell,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


an  interesting  southern  brick  and  tile  plant. 


ONE  OF  the  best  known  brick  plants  in  the  central 
south  is  that  of  the  Statesville  Brick  Company,  States¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  not  because  it  is  extensive  or  of  large  ca¬ 
pacity,  but  because  many  Southern  manufacturers  have  had 
their  clay  tested  there.  Statesville  is  the  home  of  J.  C.  Steele 
&  Sons,  manufacturers  of  Steele  brick  and  tile  machinery,  so 
the  town  has  become  the  mecca  of  the  clayworkers  of  that 
section,  who  have  made  the  Statesville  Brick  Company’s  plant 
their  testing  station.  The  plant  was  established  in  1906  and 
has  been  run  almost  continuously  ever  since,  turning  out 
about  4,000,000  brick  per  year,  about  one-third  of  which  are 
face  brick  and  the  balance  common  building  brick.  They  are 
using  a  river  bottom  clay  which  is  shipped  some  twelve  miles 
over  the  Southern  Railroad,  a  switch  of  which  runs  into  the 
plant.  They  make  a  brick  a  little  less  than  standard  size  be¬ 
ing  2%x3%x8%  when  burned. 

The  clay  is  taken  from  the  railroad  cars  direct  to  the  clay 
feeder  and  disintegrator  and  thence  to  pug  mill  and  end  cut 
brick  machine.  They  are  placed  on  double  deck  dryer  cars 


low  lead  solubility  which  makes  them  not  dangerous  for  use. 
The  conclusion  reached  is  that  glazes  can  be  compounded  with 
alkalies  and  boracic  acid  into  a  lead  frit  which  will  dissolve 
very  difficult,  and  the  use  of  white  lead,  oxide  of  lead  and  red 
lead  in  glazes  should  be  prohibited  entirely,  unless  the  lead 
is  fritted.  Such  lead  frit  should  not  dissolve  more  than  2  per 
cent  of  lead  when  treated  with  muratic  acid  of  1-3  per  cent, 
solution  of  37-40  degrees  Centigrade.— Sprechsaal  No.  1,  1914. 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  ADVERTISE. 


Mr.  George  H.  Tefft,  of  Kansas  City,  Has  an  Unusual  Method 

of  Gaining  Publicity. 


About  9  o’clock  Thanksgiving  eve,  Mr.  George  H.  Tefft,  of 
the  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
had  anunusual  experience  that  he  will  not  soon  forget.  He 
invented  a  method  of  advertising  that  brought  results,  at 
least  it  released  some  pressure  on  a  distressed  condition. 

We  do  not  know  whether  he  was  picking  wild  flowers  or 
shoveling  snow  off  his  lawn;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was 


The  Kiln  Yard  of  the  Statesville  Brick  Company’s  Plant,  Statesville,  N.  C 


and  conveyed  to  a  tunnel  dryer,  which  is  heated  by  waste 
heat  from  the  kilns,  force  draft  being  induced  by  fans.  They 
are  burned  in  round  down  draft  kilns  30  feet  in  diameter. 
The  brick  are  so  thoroughly  dried  that  very  little  water- 
smoking  is  necessary,  and  the  burn  is  completed  ordinarily 
in  three  and  one-half  days  from  the  time  the  fires  are  lighted. 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  C.  L.  Lester,  says  they  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  this  year’s  business,  as  on  the  whole  it  has 
been  better  than  the  average,  the  demand  being  equal  to  their 
output  at  $7.75  per  thousand  on  board  cars  at  the  plant,  or 
$8.50  per  thousand  on  the  job  delivered  by  wagon. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  kilns  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  adopted  the  Clay-Worker’s  ‘  Build  with 
Brick”  slogan. 


Lead  Poisoning  in  Glazes— The  lead  question  in  the  cera¬ 
mic  industry  is  handled  by  L.  Petrik  in  a  very  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle.  He  shows  that  some  glazes  will  have  as  high  as  13  per 
cent,  of  soluble  lead,  while  others  have  only  y2  per  cent.  He 
further  shows  that  it  is  the  composition  of  those  glazes  wit  i 


standing  in  his  front  yardbetween  two  houses  in  plain  view 
of  both  corners  of  the  street,  when  he  was  held  up  by  a  tough¬ 
looking  individual,  who  demanded,  “Money  or  your  life.”  That 
was  a  nice  position  for  a  modest  man  as  Mr.  Tefft  to  be  in. 
It  happened  that  the  change  he  had  in  his  pockets  was  also 
modest,  but  his  gold  watch,  an  heirloom  he  valued  more  than 
his  right  eye.  He  began  to  remonstrate  with  said  Mr.  Burg¬ 
lar  concerning  the  timepiece,  all  the  while  doing  a  calesthenic 
exercise  with  his  arms  in  an  upright  position,  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  trying  to  touch  the  blue  heavens  above.  Here  is 
where  his  new  method  of  advertising  came  in.  You  know 
it  is  stated  that  the  fellow  who  “hollers”  the  loudest  about 
some  new  proposition  is  the  fellow  who  gets  the  best  results. 
It  was  so  in  this  case,  his  neighbors  appeared  in  their  sev¬ 
eral  front  yards,  and  the  unexpected  appearance  of  such  an 
army  from  out  of  their  warm  trenches  scared  Mr.  Burglar 
post-haste  with  $2.48  in  change  and  a  little  loss  of  wind.  Mr. 
Tefft  gave  chase,  but  the  elusive  hold-up  man  made  his  escape. 
Such  a  bit  of  publicity  work  naturally  started  things  rolling 
so  that  Mr.  Tefft  was  in  the  headlines  in  the  morning  papers. 
This  clearly  proves  that  it  pays  to  advertise. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all  Ttttt  ttttt  t  •»  a  a  .  _ 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  TOEN^EmS 
IS  GIVEN.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privatftt  a 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIV^N  CAN  DO  lo  BV  AT^ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY- WORKER  °  S°  BY  ^ 


Moroney  Agrees  To  Help  the  Kaiser. 

Friend  Randall: 


one-half  cents  a  hundred  pound  rate.  The  rate  clerk  found 
the  sewer  pipe  shipment  would  net  the  company  more  under 
the  cubic  foot  rate  and  revised  the  charge  to  that.  The  rail¬ 
road  company  paid  the  $530  additional  charge  and  three 
months  later  tried  to  collect  that  sum  from  the  Dickey 
company. 

Judge  Van  Valkenburgh  held  that  as  the  Dickey  company 
had  made  one  shipment  under  the  twenty-two  and  one-half 
cent  rate  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  cubic  foot  rate  and  as 
there  was  no  collusion  with  the  railroad,  the  Dickey  company 
was  liable  only  for  the  twenty-two  and  one-half  cent  a  hun¬ 
dred  weight.  He  instructed  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  for 

the  Dickey  company,  which  it  did  without  leaving  the  jury 
box. 


I  have  a  letter  from  Henry  Kleymeyer,  of  the  Standard 
Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  who  is  telling  a 
stoi>  to  his  friends  at  my  expense.  It  runs  like  this:  “The 
German  Kaiser  requested  the  German  Ambassador  to  see  that 
at  least  50,000  German  reserves  were  returned  to  him  at  once. 
This,  the  Ambassador  said  he  could  not  do,  but  he  knew  of  an 
Irishman  in  Chicago  by  the  name  of  John  Moroney,  who  had 
agreed  to  muster  in  a  regiment  of  1,000  Irishmen  and  furnish 
them  with  their  natural  ammunition,  1,000,000  brick,  and  could 
send  them  over  at  once.  The  Kaiser  is  anxiously  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  Irishmen  and  the  bricks.” 

With  regards,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  J.  MORONEY. 


Verdict  to  the  Dickey  Company. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  clipping  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  regarding  the  case  just  decided  in  our  favor  by  the 
Federal  Court. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  case.  The  report,  as  published 
in  the  Star,  is  practically  correct  and  sufficient  for  all  intents 
and  purposes.  The  principal  points  brought  out  were  that 
the  Federal  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  charges  made  by 
steamship  companies,  even  though  it  is  in  connection  with 
true  rates,  which  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  steamship 
companies  do  not  file  their  tariffs  with  the  interstate  commerce 
commission.  The  second  point  is  that  shippers  should  be 
careful  to  get  a  contract  with  the  steamship  company  on 
every  shipment  made,  and  not  rely  on  a  previous  rate.  We 
were  young  in  the  export  business  when  we  got  into  this 
trouble.  We  know  better  now,  having  made  a  great  many 
shipments  to  the  government  for  use  on  the  canal. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  S.  DICKEY  CLAY  MFG.  CO. 

A  case  of  interest  to  export  shippers  in  Kansas  City  was 
decided  in  the  Federal  Court  December  5,  when  Judge  Van 
A  alkenburgh  instructed  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  W. 
S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  which  had  been  sued 
for  a  back’  charge  on  a  sewer  pipe  shipment  by  the  New 
Orleans  &  Northeastern  Railroad. 

The  Dickey  company  sold  a  large  order  of  sewer  pipe  and 
conduits  to  the  government  fob  use  at  Colon  on  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  order  was  filled  by  the  Dickey  plant  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
The  rate  was  ten  cents  a  hundred  to  New  Orleans  and  twenty- 
two  and  one-half  cents  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  steamers 
to  Colon.  The  company  made  one  large  shipment  that  way. 
When  the  Dickey  company  sold  another  large  consignment  to 
the  government  it  contracted  at  this  same  rate  with  the  rail¬ 
road  company  and  prepaid  the  freight  as  required  by  all  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts. 

The  fruit  line  steamer  company  does  not  file  its  tariffs  with 
the  interstate  commerce  commission.  Without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Dickey  company  it  had  an  optional  rate  of  eleven  and 
one-fourth  cents  a  cubic  foot  instead  of  the  twenty-two  and 


Use  Moving  Picture  Screens  to  Advertise. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Gentlemen:  Please  mail  us  samples  of  your  metal  and 
cardboard  signs,  also  “Build  with  Brick”  envelopes,  as  we  wish 
to  do  some  boosting  in  this  locality.  We  have  an  advertise¬ 
ment  every  evening  on  the  moving  picture  screens  which 
seems  to  take  quite  well.  Now  we  would  like  to  get  some 
signs  to  tack  up  along  the  country  roads.  In  connection  with 
this  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have  had  a  very  good  season’s  run. 
We  furnished  3,500,000  vitrified  tunnel  blocks  for  railroad 
work  m  addition  to  our  local  trade.  We  have  sufficient  orders 
on  our  books  now  to  keep  us  going  all  winter.  We  were  com- 


Clippert  s  Home-Made  Engine. 


pelled  to  make  a  number  of  improvements  to  keep  up  with  the 
orders  coming  in. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  samples,  we  beg  to  remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  THRESS,  General  Manager, 
Adamantine  Clay  Products  Co. 


A  Home-Made  Clay  Bank  Engine. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  remittance  covering  renewal  of  subscription 
to  The  Clay-Worker.  We  are  mailing  you  under  separate 
co\  er  photograph  of  our  home-made  clay  bank  engine.  It  is 
a  kerosene  engine  of  our  own  make,  and  was  built  by  us  at 
our  plant,  and  does  the  work  of  two  horses  and  two  men. 
This  engine  has  been  performing  this  work  for  us  for  nearly 
two  years  now  with  great  satisfaction,  and  we  feel  we  could 
not  get  along  without  it.  Yours  truly, 

Detroit,  Mich.  WM.  CLIPPERT. 


Death  of  Well  Known  Canadian  Clayworker. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

I  am  sorry  to  advise  you  of  the  death  recently,  after  a 
\  ery  brief  illness,  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Tregillus,  president  of  the 
T.  C.  P.  Co. 

Mr.  Tregillus  was  a  comparatively  new  member  in  the 
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craft,  but  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  strong  and  energetic 
clayworker  during  the  period  that  he  was  among  the  ranks. 

In  the  winter  of  1912  he  had  tests  made  of  the  shales 
and  clays  from  some  of  his  properties,  and  finding  the  reports 
to  be  favorable,  decided  to  launch  a  modern  clay  products 
plant,  which  was  started  in  May,  1912,  and  was  the  pioneer  of 
its  kind  in  the  great  northwest.  No  wire-cut  stiff  mud  brick 
had  been  made  prior,  and  while  a  few  rough  texture  brick  had 
been  imported  none  had  been  made.  Mr.  Tregillus,  sizing  up 
the  situation  at  a  glance,  operated  his  plant  for  the  past  two 
years  on  rough  texture  brick  almost  exclusively,  developing 
several  textures  and  all  the  possible  color  variations. 

In  addition  a  large  number  of  paving  brick  has  been  made, 
this  product  being  also  a  pioneer  in  this  field. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Tregillus  fathered  the  formation  of  the 
Alberta  Clay  Products  Manufacturers  Association,  and  was 
made  its  first  president,  while  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  honorary 
president. 

The  association  as  well  as  the  province  feels  that  it  has 
suffered  a  severe  loss  through  his  untimely  death. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

W.  G.  WORCESTER, 

Secretary-Treasurer  Alberta  Clay  Products,  Association. 


A  Plea  For  One  National  Good  Roads  Congress. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

I  quote  from  a  number  of  editorials  in  the  December,  1914, 
issue  of  “Better  Roads  and  Streets,”  namely: 

“Why  not  one  great  road  congress?” 

“One  national  road  convention  is  enough.” 

“Get  together  for  1915  and  let  us  have  but  one  national 
road  congress.” 

“The  standardization  of  road  laws  can  be  simplified  by 
having  but  one  national  road  congress.” 

“How  can  road  congresses  ever  standardize  road  laws  when 

' 

they  can’t  even  get  together  on  one  congress?” 

“This  publication  will  be  represented  at  but  one  national 
road  convention  in  1915,  no  matter  how  many  be  called.” 

“Atlanta  is  a  fine  city  and  we  all  had  a  good  time,  but  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  now  saying,  ‘Was  it  worth  the  price?’  ” 

“All  other  allied  interests  have  one  national  association 
and  one  annual  congress  or  convention.  Why  not  the  road 
people?” 

“The  attention  of  our  readers  is  again  called  to  the  fact 
that  distance  is  now  pleasured  by  -watch  ticks  and  not  with 
yard  sticks.  The  watch  ticks  longer  on  a  bad  road  than  on 
one  that  has  been  improved.” 

“More  than  one  national  road  congress  or  convention  is  a 
burden  forced  on  manufacturers  and  an  extravagance  to 
states,  counties  and  cities  which  pay  traveling  expenses  of 
road  and  street  engineers  and  officials.” 

“The  manufacturers  can  put  an  end  to  the  multiplicity  of 
so-called  road  conventions.” 

“Let  them  agree  to  exhibit  at  only  one,  and  watch  the  pro¬ 
moters  call  off  the  other  side  shows.” 

I  call  your  serious  attention  to  and  ask  your  support  for 
these  suggestions,  to  the  end  that  some  means  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  which  we  will  have  ONE  and  ONLY  ONE  National 
Good  Roads  Convention  annually. 

I  believe  by  such  action  the  good  roads  movement  itself 
will  receive  greater  benefit.  The  exhibitors  can  and  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  better  and  more  elaborate  showing  of  far  greater  edu¬ 
cational  value,  and  necessarily  there  will  follow'  an  elimination 
of  all  personal,  political  or  selfish  interests  that  now  detract 
from  rather  than  serve  the  real  purpose  and  object  of  such 
conventions. 

This  letter  is  not  influenced  because  these  quotations  are 
taken  from  “Better  Roads  and  Streets,”  but  because  I  heartily 
subscribe  to  them  and  hope  you  may  see  your  wray  clear  to 
further  the  object  sought.  Yours  very  truly, 

Cleveland,  Dec.  12,  1914.  CHAS.  J.  DLCKMAN. 


An  American  Clayworker  in  Scotland. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

The  Clay-Worker  reached  me  here  at  Oban,  on  the  west 
coast,  and  mighty  glad  I  was  to  receive  it.  IV  e  were  intei- 
ested  to  find  ourselves  among  the  missing,  and  hope  to  run 
across  some  of  our  fellow-refugees  before  we  return.  Unless 
things  get  too  hot,  we  expect  to  stay  for  some  time,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to^receive  The  Clay-Worker  regulail>. 

So  far  we  have  visited  no  clay  plants,  but  expect  to  do  the 
Stoke-on-Trent  district  next  month.  The  roads  over  heie, 
nearly  all  macadam  or  tar-macadam,  are  going  to  pieces  rap¬ 
idly  under  the  motor  traffic,  which  is  extremely  heavy.  They 
run  regular  freight  trains,  drawn  by  steam  traction  engines, 
along, the  highways,  so  that,  as  a  fellow-motorist  told  me,  when 
we  were  doing  Devon  and  Cornwall,  “you  can’t  tell  from  one 
week  to  the  next  whether  you  will  find  any  surface  on  an> 
given  road.”  Men  are  repairing  them  all  the  time,  and  you 
find  a  man  in  green  goggles  breaking  stone  about  every  mile 
along  the  highway. 

Stone  and  wood  blocks  of  various  kinds  are  used  in  the 
cities,  so  that  you  generally  have  to  hunt  a  back  room  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  hotel  if  you  want  to  sleep.  In  York  they  are 
trying  out  a  brick  block  with  eight  square  holes,  about  %  inch 
square,  in  it,  into  which  are  driven  wooden  plugs,  the  idea  be¬ 
ing,  I  suppose,  to  secure  the  quiet  of  wood  blocks  with  the 
durability  of  brick. 

The  permanency  of  everything  over  here  makes  me 
ashamed  of  our  ramshackle  wooden  houses  and  various  other 
makeshifts  at  home.  The  houses  are  all  of  brick  or  stone, 
with  tile  or  slate  roofs,  and  every  trickle  of  water  is  taken 
care  of  by  a  tile  drain.  Mud  and  dirt  as  we  know  it  in  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  and  villages  is  practically  unknown.  After  you  have 
been  over  here  a  while  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  we  use 

wood  for  building  at  all  at  home. 

Scotland  is  a  great  country,  but,  except  for  its  age,  much 
like  the  Northwest,  especially  in  the  type  of  its  scenery,  which 
is  very  like  Puget  Sound.  Every  one  quotes  Burns  and  drinks 
whisky — I  am  not  very  Scotch  in  the  first  particular,  but  the 
second  one  comes  easier.  I  ran  across  a  litany  the  other  day 

which  may  interest  you: 

“Frae  the  greed  o’  the  Campbells, 

Frae  the  ire  o’  the  Randalls, 

Frae  the  pride  o’  the  Grahams, 

And  frae  the  wind  o’  the  Murrays, 

Kind  Lord,  deliver  us.” 

You  were  evidently  a  bad  lot  in  the  old  days. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Oban,  Scotland.  DWIGHT  T.  FARNHAM. 


PURINGTON  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY  VINDICATED. 


About  four  years  ago  the  employes  of  the  Purington  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick  Company,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  went  out  on  a  strike,  which 
had  been  called  because  the  Purington  Company  objected  to 
their  men  belonging  to  the  Brickmakers  Union.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  always  paid  wages  as  high  if  not  higher  than  that 
asked  by  the  union,  but  they  did  not  care  to  be  bound  by  re¬ 
strictions  put  on  them  by  the  union,  and  refused  to  accede  to 
their  demands.  Other  men  were  employed  in  place  of  tlio 
striking  employes,  and  the  Purington  Company  pursued  the 
even  tenure  of  its  way,  and  now  the  union  has  declared  the 
strike  off,  giving  as  their  reason  the  withdrawal  of  support 
from  the  international  union,  and  the  fact  that  the  wages  paid 
by  the  Purington  Company  are  wholly  satisfactory. 


It  is  through  clay  products  that  there  has  been  preserved 
to  us  much  of  the  history  and  art  of  ancient  times.  This  is 
a  reminder  that  not  only  then  but  now  and  through  all  ages 
from  the  earliest  date  until  the  present  time  clay  products 
have  been  the  greatest  building  material  in  the  world. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 
TO  BE  HELD  AT  DETROIT,  MICH.,  FEB.  15-20,  1915. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society,  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  the  National  Clay  Machinery 
Association  and  Other  Auxiliary  Organizations  Will 
Hold  Separate  Sessions  During  the  Week. 


AS  PREVIOUSLY  announced,  the  twenty-ninth  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  February  15  to 
20,  1915.  As  in  former  years,  the  National  Paving  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturers  Association  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
as  will  also  the  American  Ceramic  Society  and  the  National 
Association  of  Clay  Machinery  Manufacturers.  The  auxiliary 
associations  will  meet  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  will  meet  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Saturday 
being  left  open  for  side  trips  to  the  brick  plants  or  such  other 
points  of  interest  as  may  appeal  to  the  members,  or  as  may 
be  planned  by  the  local  committee  having  the  entertainment 
of  the  visitors  in  charge.  Other  associations  of  clayworkers 
will  be  afforded  every  facility  for  meetings,  if  they  care  to 
join  in  the  great  yearly  reunion  of  the  clay  crafts. 

Opportunity  will  be  afforded  those  who  desire  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  immense  automobile  plants,  which  are  among  the 
greatest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  universe.  Because 
of  this  fact,  Detroit  may  well  be  called  the  “Automobile  City,’’ 
though  a  better  known  sobriquet  is  the  “City  Beautiful,”  a 
very  fitting  and  appropriate  nickname,  for  her  charms  are 
many.  No  other  city  in  the  nation  is  more  prosperous  at  this 
time.  Her  brick  manufacturers  are  progressive  and  up-to- 
date.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  they  have  recently 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Detroit  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  Dealers  Association.  The  aim  and  purpose  of 
this  local  organization  is  to  keep  properly  and  effectively 
before  the  community  the  superior  advantages  of  brick  as  a 
structural  material.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  effectively, 
they  have  employed  an  experienced  publicist,  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
\\  reford,  late  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  who  will 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the  new  organization, 
which  includes  all  of  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  city. 

It  is  due  to  this  up-to-date  spirit  of  progress  that  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  meet  in  Detroit  has  been  extended  and  accepted, 
for  it  is  believed  that  the  local  organization  will  be  an  object 
lesson  in  the  proper  promotion  of  the  brick  industry  that  will 
prove  of  much  benefit  to  the  brickmakers  throughout  the 
land  who  may  come  in  touch  with  it,  and  so  be  led  to  emu¬ 
late  Detroit’s  good  example  and  profit  thereby. 

Detroit  is  so  centrally  located  that  it  may  be  reached 
quickly  and  comfortably  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  hence  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  large  attendance,  all  of  whom  will  find  unexcelled  ac¬ 
commodations  at  the  new  Hotel  Statler,  which  will  be  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  convention.  All  the  usual  deliberative 
sessions  and  entertainments  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Statler, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  equipped  hostelries  in 


the  country.  It  is  a  beautiful  brick  structure  containing  800 
guest  rooms,  each  with  private  bath.  Considering  the  service, 
the  prevailing  rate  will  be  low.  The  Statler  Hotels  do  not 
raise  their  rate  during  convention  periods,  but  treat  their 
guests  with  the  same  consideration  at  such  times  as  is  shown 
when  conditions  are  normal.  Those  who  write  in  advance 
for  accommodations,  and  name  the  rate  they  wish  to  pay,  will 
be  booked  accordingly.  Four  hundred  rooms  will  be  equipped 
with  shower  bath,  toilet  and  running  ice  water.  For  these 
the  rate  will  be  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  person,  according  to  loca¬ 
tion.  The  other  400  rooms  are  equipped  with  both  shower 
and  tub  bath.  The  rate  for  the  latter  will  be  $2.50  to  $6.00 
per  day.  Those  who  want  parlors  for  entertainment  purposes 
will  be  accommodated  and  afforded  facilities  seldom  found 
anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad. 

A  most  interesting  program  is  in  course  of  preparation, 


\\  m.  Ciippert,  Detroit,  Who  Will  Play  an  Important  Role 
in  Entertaining  Visiting  Clayworkers  Convention  Week. 

and  members  of  the  Association  are  requested  to  advise  the 
secretary  of  any  feature  of  the  business  which  they  would 
like  to  have  discussed.  Those  desiring  information  as  to  req¬ 
uisite  of  membership,  etc.,  are  requested  to  write  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Eben  Rodgers,  President. 

Theodore  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


CONVENTION  DATES. 


The  New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association  will  hold  its 
second  annual  convention  at  New  Brunswick,  the  last  week 
in  December.  Prof.  C.  W.  Parmelee,  New  Brunswick,  is  sec¬ 
retary  of  this  association,  and  C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  is 
president.  Program  and  full  particulars  are  given  in  this 
issue. 


The  Iowa  Clay  Products  Manufacturers  Association  will 
hold  its  next  annual  convention  at  Ames,  Iowa,  January  12-14, 
in  connection  with  the  Clayworker’s  Institute  to  be  given  in 
the  Ceramic  Department  of  the  Iowa  State  College.  The  pro¬ 
gram  and  full  particulars  are  published  on  page  644  of  this 
issue. 

The  Wisconsin  Clay  Manufacturers  Association  will  meet 
in  Milwaukee  on  February  4  and  5.  The  headquarters  will  be 
at  either  the  Republican  House  or  St.  Charles  Hotel.  An  in¬ 
teresting  program  is  being  arranged  by  the  Secretary,  Samuel 
Weidman,  which  will  be  published  in  our  January  number. 

The  Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers  Association  will  meet  at 
Springfield,  Ill.,  February  8,  9  and  10.  The  headquarters  will 
be  the  new  Leland  Hotel.  For  information  regarding  program, 
etc.,  write  A.  E.  Huckins,  Urbana,  Ill.,  secretary. 

The  Canadian  National  Clay  Products  Association,  will 
hold  its  next  annual  convention  in  Toronto,  January  26,  27 
and  28.  Headquarters  will  be  King  Edward  Hotel.  See  an¬ 
nouncement,  page  645,  this  issue. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  NATIONAL  PAVING  BRICK  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 


AS  PROVIDED  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  will  take  place  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  Monday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1915,  10  o’clock  a.  m.  at  the  new  Statler  Hotel.  The 
week  embracing  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Sessions  will  be  continued  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  until 
matters  of  interest  to  the  paving  brick  industry  are  disposed 
of. 

The  regular  order  of  business  will  constitute  our  program. 
“New  Business”  will  include  a  Night  of  Good  Roads  and 
Tuesday  night  will  be  assigned  for  this  subject.  The  doors 
will  be  wide  open.  Everybody  will  want  to  experience  at  least 
one  night  of  good  roads  and  they  will  be  both  laid  and  trav¬ 
eled  that  night. 

A  full  attendance  is  anticipated. 

The  time  and  occasion  for  the  discussion  of  individual  prob¬ 
lems  of  manufacturing  about  which  much  information  can  be 
gathered  by  personal  interview  occurs  during  the  week.  You 
may  obtain  answers  at  least  in  a  large  measure  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  which  handicap  both  manufacturing  and 
selling. 

Let  everybody  be  on  hand. 

CHAS.  J.  DECKMAN,  President. 
WM.  P.  BLAIR,  Secretary. 


THE  SAND  LIME  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  MEET. 


Manufacturers  of  sand-lime  brick  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  met  at  the  Algonquin  Hotel  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  December  9  and  10,  for  their  eleventh  annual 
convention,  25  members  appearing  for  the  two  days’  sessions. 
After  putting  in  a  busy  day  transacting  affairs  of  business 
and  visiting  the  Crume  plant,  the  delegates  relaxed  all  cares 
at  a  banquet  served  in  the  Algonquin  sun  parlor  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  Crume  Brick  Company  acting  as  host.  W.  H.  Crume 
presided  as  toastmaster. 

Those  taking  part  in  the  convention  program  were  H.  F. 
Allerdice,  Ottawa,  Canada;  A.  K.  Waldon,  Waldonville,  Pa.; 
S.  O.  Goho,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  W.  C.  Crume,  R.  C.  Keiser  and 
John  V.  Lytle,  Dayton;  H.  W.  Terry  and  H.  D.  Robertson,  To¬ 
ronto;  John  Schultz,  Brantford,  Ont.;  D.  D.  Wood  and  W.  D. 
MacFarlan,  Winnipeg;  W.  J.  Carmichael,  Willoughby,  O.;  H. 
O.  Joseph,  Grand  Rapids;  J.  M.  Zander,  John  L.  Jackson  and 
W.  L.  Miles,  Saginaw;  G.  Silvester,  Calgary,  Alberta;  H.  W. 
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Bedell  and  W.  P.  Niles,  Wellington,  Canada;  I.  Toepfer,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  W.  K.  Squier,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  D.  Brown,  Highland, 
Ind.;  W.  E.  Emley,  Pittsburg;  George  Hird  and  F.  K.  Irvine, 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee  is  being  urged  as  the  place  for  the  1915  conven¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  Wm  H.  Crume,  Dayton,  0.;  vice  presi¬ 

dent,  G.  S.  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada;  secretary,  H.  W.  Terry, 
Toronto,  Ont.;  treasurer,  Jno.  L.  Jackson,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Executive  committee,  L.  W.  Penfield,  Willoughby,  Ohio;  E.  G. 
Chapman,  Minneapolis;  W.  J.  Carmichael,  Plant  City,  Fla.; 
W.  D.  McFarlane,  Winnipeg,  and  John  E.  Maher,  Rochester. 


CONVENTION  OF  NEW  JERSEY  CLAYWORKERS. 


The  program  of  the  winter  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay- 
workers’  Association,  to  be  held  at  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  December  28  and  29,  will  be  as  follows: 

Monday,  December  28— Morning  Session. 

Address  of  welcome,  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Dr.  Austin  Scott. 

Address  by  the  president  of  the  association,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Bloomfield,  of  Meluchen,  N.  J. 

“The  Burning  of  White  Ware  and  Porcelain,”  by  Mr.  George  H. 
Brown,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

“The  Control  of  Pottery  and  Brick  Kilns,”  by  Mr.  Marc  Solon, 
of  the  Mercer  Pottery  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

“The  Preparation  of  a  Body  for  Sanitary  W  are,  by  Mr.  O.  O. 
Bowman,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Business  session  of  the  association,  followed  by  the  reading  of 
the  following  papers: 

“The  Importance  of  the  Sagger  Department,”  by  Mr.  George 
Simcoe,  of  the  Electric  Porcelain  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

“The  Preparation  of'  a  Slip  for  Use  in  Casting,  by  Mi. 

Durham,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

“Some  Notes  on  the  Effect  of  Alkalies,  Acids  and  Salts  on  Clays 
and  Clay  Bodies,”  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

“Some  Improvements  in  Clayworking  Machinery,”  by  Mr.  D.  M. 
Miller,  of  the  Crossley  Machine  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Tuesday,  December  29 — Morning  Session. 

“The  Use  of  the  Local  Red  Shale  for  Vitrified  Wares,”  by  C.  W. 
Parmelee,  of  Rutgers  College,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

“The  Burning  of  Face  Brick,”  by  D.  H.  Applegate,  Jr.,  of  the 
Crescent  Brick  Company,  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

“The  Use  of  Accurate  Records  in  the  Selection  and  Purchase  of 
Fuel,”  by  Carleton  W.  Hubbard,  of  the  Fuel  Engineering  Company, 
of  New  York  City. 

“The  Kelly  Filter  Press,”  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Lungwitz,  of  New  York 
City. 

Recess  for  Luncheon. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Business  session  of  the  association,  followed  by  the  reading  of 
the  following  papers: 

"The  Load  Test  of  Clay  Refractories,”  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Bleininger, 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards. 

"Refractories— Their  Relation  to  Industrial  Progress,”  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Blaz,  of  the  Didier-March  Company,  of  Perth  Amboy, 

N.  J. 

“Some  Hydrometallurgical  Apparatus  and  Its  Possible  Applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Clay  Industry,”  by  Mr.  J.  V.  N.  Dorr,  of  New  V  ork 
City. 

"The  Preparation  of  Plaster  Molds,”  by  Mr.  George  A.  Williams, 
of  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Course  for  Kiln  Building  and  Kiln  Firing — In  the  Ceramic 
School  at  Teplitz-Schonau  a  course  giving  instruction  in  the 
building  of  kilns  and  firing  of  the  same  was  held,  which  lasted 
six  weeks.  There  were  thirteen  parties  who  took  part  in  this 
course.  The  total  instruction  time  was  280  hours.  The  de¬ 
tailed  drawings  of  different  types  of  kilns  were  all  studied. 
Some  instructions  were  given  in  the  laying  up  of  firebrick 
work-  further,  the  fuel  was  studied  and  its  application;  in 
fact  the  course  was  fully  complete  in  every  phase  regaiding 
the  knowledge  which  up-to-date  burners  should  have  of  kilns 
and  fuels.— Zentralblatt  fur  Baukeramik  No.  858,  1914. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


A  Merry  Christmas  to  All! 

*  *  * 

_ Hail  1915!  Make  it  a  busy,  happy  year. 

*  *  * 

Let  the  first  resolution  be  to  attend  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

*  *  * 

The  things  to  avoid  doing  are  those  which  may  hurt  your 
self-respect. 

*  *  * 

Let  us  make  1915  a  big  year  in  burned  clay  roofing  tile 
as  well  as  other  building  material. 

*  *  * 

Detroit  is  the  bright  spot  on  the  map  for  the  brick  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  the  date  of  the  big  doing  is  February  15-20. 

*  *  * 

When  you  start  in  to  repair  a  machine,  the  first  and  most 
important  thing  is  to  find  out  just  exactly  what  its  ailment  is, 
for  then  the  balance  is  simple  and  easy. 

*  *  * 

The  saving  section  of  the  building  industry  the  past  season 
was  in  home  building,  which  showed  up  much  better  com¬ 
paratively  than  the  larger  undertakings  in  business  buildings. 
There  is  some  consolation  in  this,  too,  for  more  and  better 


homes  mean  greater  national  stability,  and  give  some  assur¬ 
ance  that  progress  in  the  bigger  buildings  will  come  next. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times:  “Build  With  Brick” 
posters  tacked  up  all  about  the  community. 

*  *  * 

The  face  brick  business  is  putting  up  a  good  front,  and  is 
going  into  the  new  year  in  fine  shape  for  business. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  things  that  helps  considerably  in  the  making  of 

an  efficient  manager  is  the  habit  of  being  on  the  job  all  the 
time. 

*  *  * 

The  right  object  of  a  good  cost  system  is  not  merely  to  tell 
you  where  you  stand  in  the  matter  of  costs,  but  to  get  some 
light  on  where  you  ought  to  stand  and  point  the  way  to  get 
there. 

*  *  * 

The  business  men  of  this  country  who  are  afflicted  with 
“a  lack  of  confidence”  should  make  a  little  study  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  reports  showing  the  steady  development  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

*  *  * 

Irish  potatoes  have  gone  fearlessly  into  the  war  zone  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  export  trade  from  the  year’s 
crop  about  the  biggest  on  record.  (Why  shouldn’t  an  “Irish” 
potato  go  willingly  and  fearlessly  into  any  scrap?) 

*  *  * 

Heating  economy  is  one  of  the  interesting  problems  of 
the  day  for  the  home  builder,  and  this  is  another  place  where 
the  brick  man  shines  because  the  brick  wall  will  save  fuel 
enough  during  a  winter  or  two  to  pay  all  its  extra  cost  as 
compared  to  the  cheap,  flimsy  construction. 


CLAY  FLOORING  TILE. 


One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  past  year  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  a  more  extensive  development  of  the  use  of 
clay  flooring  tile.  There  is  every  prospect,  too,  that  this  use 
of  burned  clay  for  flooring  can  be  extended  considerably  more 
during  the  present  year.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  stores, 
office  buildings,  schools  and  other  public  buildings,  and  prop¬ 
erly  burned  clay  holds  the  advantage  over  all  other  products 
in  that  it  is  practically  germ  proof  and  therefore  more  sani¬ 
tary  than  anything  else  that  can  be  used.  It  has  lasting  and 
fireproofing  qualities,  and  artistic  decorative  effects  can  be 
secured  with  it.  We  are  really  just  at  the  beginning  of  de¬ 
velopments  in  this  branch  of  the  clayworking  industry  anu 
there  is  a  big  field  spread  out  before  the  trade  that,  with 
proper  cultivation,  should  yield  excellent  returns  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  grow  in  magnitude  at  a  rapid  rate.  We  commend  the 
subject  for  study,  experiment  and  exploitation  on  the  part  of 
those  interested  in  the  tile  branch  of  the  business. 


A  SEVEN  MILLION  DOLLAR  BLAZE. 


The  above  startling  headline  appeared  in  many  daily  pa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country  December  10,  and  was  followed 
by  the  announcement  that  the  great  Edison  establishment  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  was  a  smoldering  ruin.  A  local  paper  states 
that  out  of  twenty-two  separate  buildings  composing  the 
great  establishment,  but  three  remained  standing,  all  the  rest 
ha"v  ing  been  w  recked  by  a  fierce  fire  within  a  few  hours’  time. 
One  of  the  three  buildings  which  remained  unharmed  was  the 
famous  red  brick  private  laboratory  of  the  electrical  wizard. 
This  red  brick  structure  was  the  only  building  that  escaped 
unscathed  from  the  fire  which  raged  on  all  sides  from  five- 
thiit)  in  the  evening  until  midnight.  Mr.  Edison  has  been  an 
aident  advocate  of  concrete  construction  for  some  years  past 
and  we  are  wondering  if  he  experienced  a  change  of  heart  the 
moi  ning  alter  as  he  stood  and  looked  over  the  awful  wreckage 
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and  observed  the  one  red  brick  building  still  standing  un¬ 
harmed.  Will  he  profit  by  his  dreadful  experience,  or  will  be 
court  further  disaster  by  again  building  of  concrete?  We 
await  the  verdict  with  no  little  interest.  The  local  brick 
manufacturers  should  take  particular  pains  to  bring  to  Mr. 
Edison’s  attention  our  little  but  potent  slogan,  Build  with 

Brick.” _ _ 

Christmas! 


That  spirit  of  human  kindness  and  generosity  which  makes 
for  peace  and  good  will  and  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  is  still  alive  and  active  in  the  land  notwithstanding 
the  shocking  carnage  of  warfare  that  holds  sway  over  a  large 
part  of  Europe  at  this  time.  Evidence  of  it  is  found  in  the  facl 
that  there  has  never  in  this  generation  been  a  more  widespread 
or  heartier  response  to  the  needs  of  suffering  humanity.  There 
has  been  ship  loads  of  Christmas  toys  and  gifts  of  various 
kinds  sent  over  to  the  bereaved  children  of  all  Europe  regard¬ 
less  of  nationality,  there  has  been  million  poured  into  the 
relief  coffers  of  suffering  Belgium,  and  all  around  us  on  all 
sides  people  of  this  country,  though  they  may  feel  the  pinch  of 
hard  times,  themselves,  are  dividing  with  others  and  respond¬ 
ing  to  calls  for  help.  It  is  really  this  very  spirit  that  estab¬ 
lished  the  celebration  of  the  midwinter  season  long  beloie 
Christ  came  to  earth.  We  have  today,  notwithstanding  the 
war  flag  that  obscures  the  peace  dove,  much  of  the  same  spii  it 
which  inspired  those  people  of  Northern  Europe  in  the  early 
days  to  gather  and  divide  one  with  the  other  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son’s  harvesting  as  a  manifestation  of  faith  in  the  return  of 
the  sun,  or  of  the  summer  time  again,  to  bring  forth  once  more 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  So,  while 
much  of  the  news  of  the  day  deals  with  warfare  instead  of 
peace,  we  know  that  the  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will  toward 
mankind  still  lives  and  is  active.  Indeed  it  is  perhaps  more 
active  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  great 
country  in  the  closing  days  of  this  year  1914  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years.  Also  there  is  a  hopeful  feeling  that  out  of  the 
terror  and  suffering  of  the  present  warfare  there  may  come  a 
fuller  realization  of  the  benefits  of  international  peace  and 
good  will,  and  some  dispensing  with  the  things  that  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  warfare  of  the  past  and  the  present.  What  better 
slogan  for  humanity  could  we  have  for  the  coming  year  than 
that  of  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  man?'’ 

THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 


with  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  where  most  of  the  financing  is  done 
through  the  United  States,  and  with  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
Africa  and  Australia  and  some  of  the  Orient.  The  trade  across 
the  Pacific  coast  was  not  so  seriously  interrupted  as  that  on 
the  Atlantic  side.  All  of  it  suffered  some,  however,  and  for  a 
few  months  trade  with  the  South  American  countries  was 
seriously  hampered  because  of  financial  stress  down  there  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  war.  This  among  other  things  prevented  a 
very  heavy  outside  demand  for  our  pottery  product  and  gave 
the  pottery  people  a  chance  to  supply  the  increased  home 
demand.  Now,  however,  the  South  American  countries  with 
the  assistance  of  business  and  financial  men  of  this  country 
are  getting  in  better  shape  and  the  chances  are  good  tor  us 
to  not  only  recover  much  of  the  trade  lost  through  depression 
but  to  build  on  to  it  and  to  supply  in  the  future  quite  a  lot  o 
products  that  heretofore  have  been  supplied  from  Europe. 

The  entire  international  trade  situation  is  looking  nine  i 
better,  but  the  best  thing  of  all  is  the  improved  conditions  in 
the  domestic  markets.  With  the  opening  of  the  regional  re¬ 
serve  banks  in  November  there  was  an  immediate  feeling  o 
relief  from  financial  stress  and  the  last  week  of  November 
witnessed  more  trading  than  has  been  done  in  the  same  lengt  i 
of  time  for  quite  a  while.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  and  both  confidence  and  business  has  gainec 
headway  since  with  the  result  that  we  are  entering  the  new 
year  with  a  very  bright  horizon  and  everybody  is  feeling  that 
it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  years  on  record  in  the 

business  world. 

BUYING  NEW  EQUIPMENT. 


As  the  year  draws  to  a  close  there  is  a  much  brighter 
horizon  presenting  itself  to  the  business  world  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Europe  is  still  in  the  throes  of  war  but  the  shock  to  this 
country  is  now  passing  away  and  while  we  have  not  altogether 
recovered  from  it  in  some  lines  there  has  been  enough  extra 
call  in  other  lines  to  bring  the  trade  and  finances  back  to  nor¬ 
mal,  with  the  prospects  good  for  an  unusual  era  of  prosperity 
in  the  business  world  of  this  country  during  the  year  1915. 

Our  exports  and  imports  have  returned  to  about  normal 
volume.  They  are  somewhat  lopsided  and  certain  items  of 
trade  are  still  suffering  both  in  the  export  and  the  import 
branches,  but  there  has  been  enough  increase  in  other  items 
to  make  the  totals  practically  normal  both  ways.  Tins  suit  ¬ 
ing  about  has  probably  brought  more  prosperity  to  the  north 
country  than  to  the  south  country  but  even  in  the  south  con¬ 
ditions  are  much  better  now  because  cotton  is  moving  out 
very  nicely  and  with  the  gains  made  in  cotton  exports  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  total  volume  of  our  export  business  will 
likely  break  all  records  in  the  first  month  of  191->. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  in  connection  with  the  internationa 
trade  that  many  other  countries  distant  from  the  war  suffered 
acutely  and  our  loss  of  trade  with  South  American  countries 
was  sharp  comparatively  the  first  two  or  three  months  as  with 
Europe  itself.  The  only  trade  not  seriously  disturbed  was 


In  the  buying  of  new  equipment  for  the  clay  plant,  there  is 
always  room  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
that  which  will  be  used,  and  a  splendid  plan  is  to  call  in 
consultation  those  who  will  have  a  hand  in  the  direction  and 

use  of  the  equipment.  ’  ,  .. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  make  more  to  engender  the 

spirit  of  loyalty  for  which  we  are  always  pleading  than  o 
LT  management  to  cal.  into  consultation  .Hose  who  have 
charge  ot  the  work,  especially  when  some  changes  or  im¬ 
provements  are  contemplated.  It  is  not  meant  hy  this  that  the 
manager  should  lay  aside  his  own  judgment  and  be  guid 
entirely  by  the  notions  and  opinions  of  others.  That 
the  idea  at  all.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  opinions  of  those  who 
handle  the  equipment  in  addition  to  those  the  manager  ^as 
already  which  should  help  him  some  in  Ins  own  judgme  - 
and  it  certainly  contributes  to  loyalty  and  team  work. 

One  of  the  most  successful  business  men  known  to  the 
writer  is  a  man  who,  when  he  contemplates  any  additions  or 
improvements,  calls  in  the  members  of  the  firm,  then  the  su¬ 
perintendents  and  foremen  and  lays  the  matter  before  each 
of  them  in  turn,  and  asks  them  what  they  think  about  it 
does  not  stop  there,  either,  but  in  making  h.s  rounds  about  the 
plant  he  will  stop  and  ask  a  machine  operator  what  he  thinks 
of  the  machine  and  what  kind  of  a  machine  he  would  suggest 
in  case  they  would  want  to  put  in  a  new  one.  In  this  way,  he 
gets  the  ideas  of  all,  and,  of  course,  when  the  time  for  buying 
comes,  he  uses  his  own  judgment,  supplemented  by  these 

ideas 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  machine  operator,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  take  a  lot  more  pains  in  the  placing  and  m  e 
operating  of  a  new  machine  that  he  has  had  a  hand  in  select¬ 
ing  himself  than  he  will  in  one  which  has  been  bought  without 
consulting  him.  There  is  more  of  a  feeling  of  responsi  i  i  y 
and  there  will  be  more  humoring  of  the  machine  to  get  the 
best  results  out  of  it.  It  pays  to  consult  the  people  who  han¬ 
dle  the  machines  to  get  this  spirit  alone,  and  it  pays m oth 
ways,  for  men  who  work  with  the  machines  can  often  furnish 
ideas  about  them  that  might  not  occur  to  the  manager. 

So  when  you  are  planning  to  buy  and  install  new  equipment, 
it  wM  do  no  harm  to  hoar  the  opinions  of  others,  and  it  ,s  cer- 
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tainly  a  good  plan  to  call  in  a  consultation  those  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  the  equipment  after  it  is  installed.  It 
helps  to  a  wise  selection  and  it  is  a  first  aid  to  proper  opera¬ 
tion  afterward. 
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OWED  (ODE)  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  SMILES. 


Do  you  think  that  printers’  ink 
Could  make  you  smile  and  smile 
And  chase  the  care,  away  for  fair, 
From  business,  brick  or  tile? 

1 11  tell  you  what  this  fellow’s  got 
That  writes  the  Book  of  Smiles; 

It  s  classy  ink,  that  makes  you  think 
And  crack  your  face  with  smiles. 

A  little  joke  at  you  he’ll  poke, 

And  then  your  brain  he’ll  fill 
With  words  of  fact  that  can  be  backed 
In  the  Standard  made  Dry  Kiln. 


BUILDINGS  OF  BURNED  CLAY  PRODUCTS. 


Under  this  title,  the  Washington  Brick,  Lime  and  Sewer 
lpf  Company,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  published  a  splendid 
book,  beautifully  illustrated  with  views  of  some  of  the  many 
structures  built  of  their  materials  in  the  states  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  together  with  glimpses  of  the  large  factories  and 
excellently  colored  plates  of  face  brick,  shown  separately  and 
also  set  up  in  various  mortars  and  bonds.  The  cover  with 
front  and  back,  represents  brick  walls  in  the  color  of  their 
C1*yt°n  ^Mlsslon  ^ark)  brick.  In  the  center  of  their  wall  is 
imbedded  name  plates  of  white  terra  cotta.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  pamphlets  we  have  received  this  year. 
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There  is  a  noticeable  improvement  in  trade  conditions” 
wntes  William  Simpson,  the  indefatigable  sales  manager  of 
ie  I  rost  Mfg.  Company,  whose  office  is  at  112  W  Adams 
street,  Chicago.  He  reports  the  booking  of  a  number  of  or- 
ers  for  dry  pans  recently,  one  of  the  specialties  of  the  Frost 
Mtg  Co.  They  also  make  a  specialty  of  boilers  and  engines 
and  have  booked  some  large  orders  in  that  line  during  the 
past  month.  The  situation  at  the  factory,  which  is  at  Gales-  i  , 
npwv  1S  again  about  normal.  From  present  prospects  the  aaS  been  given  as  a  definition  of  p-f>nH 
new  year  wffl  fine,  then,  aga.n  running  to  capa.it,  glaring  Such  as  is  done  by  ? 
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PORCELAIN  SHIPS. 


Ocean;  liners  of  porcelain  driven  by  petrol  may  one  day  oust 
the  steam-driven  ship  of  steel  and  wood.  The  porcelain  ship 
is  the  plan  of  Mr.  W.  Hales  Turner,  of  Gravesend,  a  famous 
master  potter  His  scheme  is  that,  apart  from  the  sides  and 
framework,  ships  should  be  built  of  plate  porcelain.  After 
orty  years’  labor  and  an  expenditure  of  about  £100,000,  it  has 
been  discovered  how  to  manufacture  plate  porcelain  at  £7  a 
ton  in  any  siez  up  to  15  ft.  by  10  ft. 

Mr.  Turner  points  out  the  advantages  of  the  new  material 
as  regards  cheapness,  cleanliness,  and  permanence.  It  is 
cheaper  than  any  of  its  rivals,  it  harbors  no  vermin,  it  can  be 
cleaned  by  washing,  the  decoration  can  be  supplied  at  the 
time  of  manufacture  and  will  never  need  renewing,  and  it  will 

never  need  painting.  Such  a  ship  could  be  “washed  up”  like 
a  china  cup.  y 

Porcelain  is  practically  everlasting.  Tiles  at  Nankin,  4  000 
years  old  are  as  good  as  new.  If  a  ship’s  hull  had  to  be 
scrapped  the  porcelain  could  be  taken  out  and  used  for  an¬ 
other  vessel.  In  addition,  fire  risks  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  fire  insurance  premiums  reduced 

“It  would  require  a  £60,000  factory  to  manufacture  plate 
porcelain  on  standardized  lines  for  ships’  use,”  says  Mr  Tur 
ner;  “and  as  the  climate  on  the  Thames  is  favorable,  also 
the  cost  of  raw  materials,  why  not  once  more  build  our  ocean 
liners  there?”— “Daily  Express.” 


[See  page  707.] 


The  Richardson -Lovejoy 
Engineering  Company. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED  POSITION. 

As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  a 
Fire  Brick,  Paving,  or  Face  Brick, 
or  Hollow  Ware  Plant.  Qualifica¬ 
tions— Good  executive  ability  com¬ 
bined  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  details  from  pit  to  market. 
This,  reinforced  by  a  strong  will 
and  a  determination  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  efficiency. 
Twenty  years’  experience.  Ad- 
dress  MART, 

f  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued 

on  pages  697  and  698. 
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BRJCK^  wmi  EXHAUST  STEAM 


We  Prove  Our  Claims 


The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co..  1118  East  Maryland  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


By  short  extracts  from  letters  received  from  highly  pleased  customers: 

“M  e  are  proud  of  our  drier  and  do  with  exhaust  steam  all  that  you  claimed  ” 

t  u  .  BRAZIL  FACE  BRICK  CO.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

u  e  nave  had  no  difficulty  of  any  kind,  no  repairs ,  and  results  even  better  than  von 
promised,  using  exhaust  steam. »  ROESKE  BROS.,  Mpchfgan City?  Rid 

Used  eight  years  without  a  moment’s  trouble — exhaust  steam  ” 
tm  '  A.  G.  KAHN  BRICK  CO.,  Selma,  Ala. 

, .Proved  a  money  maker  for  us.”  SWOYER  BROS.  BRICK  CO.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

“Used  four  years,  excellent  results  and  no  expense  for  repairs  ” 

^  .  SIOUX  CITY  BRICK  &  TILE  CO.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Your  drier  makes  our  output  the  best  in  this  market.” 

WASHINGTON  BRICK,  LIME  &  SEWER  PIPE  CO.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Never  spent  a  dollar  for  repairs  and  with  exhaust  steam  do  our  work  easilv  ” 

BEAVERVILLE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO.,  Beaverville,  Ill. 
We  installed  your  Exhaust  Steam  Drier  nine  years  ago.  Have  had  little  or 
nothing  for  repairs  and  still  in  operation.” 

LACLEDE-CHRISTY  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mention  Tiie  Clay-Workek. 


Much  the  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Much  the  Best  Clayworking  Machinery 


LT  RIGHT 
RUN  RIGHT 
— - LINE 


American  Clay  Mch.Co 
p,  ant  Bucyrus 


American  Clay  Mch.  Cc 
plant  Willoughby 


AMERICAN  No  2«$ 


AMERICAN  DISINTEGRATOR 


AMFRICAN  No  291  PUG  MILL 


ROTARY  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 


Road  conventions,  are  being  enthusiastically  aiieuuc  . 
The  country  is  “good  roads  hungry”  from  coast  to 

ist.  . 

People  are  going  to  have  good  roads,  not  only  this 
ir,  but  next  year  and  for  years  to  come. 

We  brick  advocates  know  that  “Brick  Roads  ’  are  the 
est  Roads.”  The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company 
i  the  brick  organs  and  organizations  are  spending  a 
of  time,  energy  and  money  to  have  “Brick  Roads 
opted  everywhere  as  the  Standard  of  Excellence. 

As  a  result  there  is  a  great  demand  for  paving  brick, 
in  iqi4  rnniri  not  be  filled  and  in  1915  the  supply 


c  ONTi, 


nnrinuiii;n 


AMERICAN  DRYER  CAR 


AMERICAN  No  290 
ALGER  MACHINE 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 


AMERICAN  No  57  DRY  PAN 


AMFRICAN  WASTE.  HEAT  FAN 


We  Build  Every  Machine  and  Appliance  Needed  in 
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Herman  Samuels  is  making  extensive 
brickmaking  plant  at  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


improvements  at  his 


The  McDonald  Coal  &  Brick  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  stock  from  $75,000  to  $100,000. 

The  Coshocton  Brick  Company,  Coshocton,  Ohio,  has  re¬ 
modeled  its  plant  and  will  hereafter  make  only  paving  brick. 

An  overheated  kiln  at  the  plant  of  the  Hinde  Brick  &  Tile 

Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  recently,  resulted  in  a  $200  damage  to  the 
plant. 


H.  W.  Johnson  and  W.  B*  Townsend,  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
are  interested  in  a  movement  to  erect  a  brick  plant  of  50  000 
daily  capacity  at  that  place. 


The  Westfield  Brick  Company,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  has 
filed  a  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy,  disclosing  liabilities 
to  the  amount  of  $107,223.41,  with  assets  amounting  to  $39,700. 

p  E-  Blirrell>  for  many  years  president  of  the  Burrell 

&  Malker  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky„  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  November  23,  following  an  illness  of  nearly  four 
years. 

The  Mexia  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Mexia,  Texas,  recently 
booked  a  nice  order  calling  for  300,000  brick  for  the  division 
headquarters  building  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  to  be  erected  at  Mexia. 

The  West  Lake  Brick  and  Products  Company,  Ltd.,  Welling- 

r,fn«9?nnnAAC^n^TaLhxr  £een  incorPorated  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $250,000  by  N.  F.  Hoffman  and  Grover  Lauth,  Buffalo,  N  Y 
Hugh  A.  Rose  and  others,  to  manufacture  brick. 


porcelain  ware.  The  Globe  property  is  to  be  remodeled  and 
re-equipped. 

The  Long  Beach  Brick  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  plans  to 
build  a  brickyard  at  Orange,  Cal. 

The  Marion  Brick  Company,  of  Fairmount,  W.  Va.,  con¬ 
templates  the  erection  of  a  plant  of  50,000  daily  capacity. 

The  Ballard  Brick  Company,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  will  install  an 
equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile  at  their  plant  at 
Calvert. 

Wm.  F.  Schlake,  president  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
board  of  education,  by  Mayor  Harrison. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Clinton 
Brick  Company,  Clinton,  Ind.,  it  was  decided  to  operate  the 
plant  with  electricity,  and  an  entire  equipment  will  be  installed 
for  that  purpose. 

The  plant  of  the  Garrison  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Gar¬ 
rison,  Texas,  has  recently  been  overhauled  and  a  number  of 
improvements  been  added,  including  the  installation  of  the 
Boss  system  of  drying  and  burning  by  the  John  C.  Boss  Co 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

G.  W.  Isenhour  &  Sons,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  with  brick 
plants  at  Salisbury  and  Durham,  are  just  completing  a  dry 
press  brick  plant  at  New  London,  N.  C.,  the  machinery  for 
which  has  been  installed  by  the  American  Clay  Machinery 
Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

The  Royal  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Canton,  Ohio,  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $500  by  fire  which  started  in  the 
)oilei  house.  Three  members  of  the  fire  department  were 
quite  seriously  injured  by  a  portion  of  a  brick  wall  which  fell 
during  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

The  International  Brick  Company,  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  which 
is  financed  by  the  International  Bricklayers’  Union,  has  started 
preliminary  work  on  the  switches  and  tracks  for  their  big 
brick  plant  at  that  place.  S.  J.  Heafield  is  the  designer  and 
general  manager  of  the  erection  of  the  plant. 


Equipment  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Vesper  (Wis.) 
Brick  and  Tile  Company  plant  for  the  making  of  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile.  The  machine  has  been  given  a  test  and  they  have 
been  able  to  turn  out  some  excellent  hollow  building  tile. 

The  Schmidt  Ceramic  Company,  Berlin,  Germany,  has 
bought  an  abandoned  glass  factory  near  Porter,  Ind.,  and  will 
establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  special  cliinaware, 
which  it  is  said  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Brazil  Clay  Company,  Brazil,  Ind.,  has  had  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  year,  and  as  a  result  of  same  will  soon  begin 
work  on  the  enlargment  of  its  plant.  The  company  makes  a 
very  fine  grade  of  face  brick,  and  now  plan  to  double  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  plant. 

Tom  W.  Green,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  writes,  renewing  his 
subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker,  and  says:  “While  I  am  not 
in  the  brick  business  at  the  present  time,  I  expect  to  be  in  the 
near  future.  I  am  going  to  start  an  entire  new  clayworking 
plant  here  very  soon,  and,  will  be  in  business  for  myself  and  by 
myself.” 

The  brick  manufacturers  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  coming  to 
the  front  in  civic  matters,  in  a  manner  very  gratifying  to 
their  friends.  Charlie  Clippert,  of  the  firm  of  George  &  Clip- 
pert  &  Brother  Brick  Company,  was  recently  appointed  fire 
commissioner  of  Detroit,  and  John  S.  Haggerty,  another  well- 
known  brick  manufacturer,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  city  building  commission. 

R.  C.  Burton,  of  the  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
has  purchased  the  Lane  brick  plant  at  Ellis  Station,  near 
Zanesville,  and  the  plant  will  be  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  about 
$50,000.  The  property  consists  of  eighty-five  acres  of  shale 
and  factory  buildings  and  equipment.  Mr.  Burton  says  his 
company  has  a  very  laudable  ambition— to  make  Zanesville 
the  largest  center  in  the  United  States  for  paving  block. 

Headed  by  T.  A.  McNicol,  president  and  treasurer,  the  T. 
A.  McNicol  Pottery  Company,  with  an  incorporated  capital  of 
$50,000,  has  purchased  the  Globe  Pottery  Company  holdings, 
at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  according  to  announcement  made 
today  by  Mr.  McNicol.  T.  Mills  Bennett  is  secretary  of  the 
newly  organized  firm  and  Thomas  Cannon  is  vice  president. 
The  T.  A.  McNicol  Pottery  Company  will  have  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  up-to-date  six  kiln  potteries  in  the  East  Liver¬ 
pool  district.  They  will  manufacture  only  high-grade  semi- 


Fire  destroyed  five  sheds  of  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick 
Company,  King’s  Highway  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  tracks,  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  November  26,  causing  about  $3,000  damage.  The 
fire  is  supposed  to  have  started  from  a  spark  of  an  engine. 
I  iremen  rescued  several  horses  and  mules  in  one  of  the 
buildings  destroyed. 


John  W.  Gannet,  secretary  of  the  Mitchell  Clay  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  suffered  a  fractured  ankle 
w  hen  his  automobile  crashed  into  a  two-horse  wagon.  The 
machine  and  wagon  both  were  overturned,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  wagon  penetrated  the  hood  of  the  automobile  and  crushed 
Gannet’s  ankle  against  the  base  of  the  seat. 

The  plant  of  the  Southern  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  at  North 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  De¬ 
cember  6.  The  loss  was  partly  covered  by  insurance,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  ruins  were  cold.  Manager  Millsom  was  at  work  on 
plans  for  a  new  plant.  The  company  had  on  hand  sufficient 
stock  to  supply  the  demand  until  the  plant  can  be  rebuilt. 


the  Smith  Brick  Company’s  plant,  at  30th  and  Lake 
streets,  Omaha,  Neb.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  No¬ 
vember  16.  J  Fred  Smith,  the  head  of  the  concern,  estimates 
the  loss  at  $60,000,  partly  covered  by  insurance  The  fire 
started  in  an  unused  shed,  and  it  is  believed  that  tramps  made 
a  fire  in  the  shed,  which,  for  some  reason,  grew  beyond  their 
control. 

A  contract  to  furnish  all  the  brick  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  $60,000  postoffice  at  Fulton,  Ky„  has  been  awarded 
by  the  United  States  government  to  the  Hill  &  Karnes  Brick 
Company,  of  Paducah.  The  first  consignment,  a  carload,  was 
shipped  out  of  there  in  November  by  the  local  concern  and 
71!  probably  sbiP  300,000  before  the  contract  is  fulfilled 
Hill  &  Karnes  Brick  Company  has  joined  “Build  with  Brick” 
and  is  doing  some  effective  advertising. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  high  class  building  brick, 
the  Saginaw  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  been  turn- 
mg  out  the  past  season  a  rough  face  building  brick  in  a  variety 
of  colors  ranging  from  red  to  brown  and  from  brown  to  almost 
black,  which  has  been  very  popular  with  home  builders  as 
well  as  architects.  The  company,  of  which  John  H.  Qualman 
is  president,  was  organized  in  1894,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
confined  the  output  wholly  to  paving  brick,  but  seeing  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  building  up  a  trade  in  the  building  brick  line  a  few 
years  ago,  they  turned  their  attention  to  that  branch  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  690.) 
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Just  What  We  Do 


“Just  what  do  you  do?”  is  asked  by 
every  man  who  becomes  interested 
orchard  plan.  After  you  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  to  buy  an  orchard  tract,  the  Mobile  Beach  &  Land  Company  develops 
the  land  to  Pecans,  Grapefruit,  Satsuma  Oranges  and  Figs.  The  development 
cost  and  care  of  orchard  until  it  is  bearing  is  all  included  in  the  price  fixed  in 
the  purchase  contract.  It  usually  takes  four  to  five  years  to  get  a  tract  to  the 
productive  stage. 

IF  THE  LAND  was  productive  now,  it  could  not  be  offered  for  four  times 
the  price  asked. 

IT  IS  PROPOSED  to  make  the  entire  7,000  acres  part  of  a  co-operative  com¬ 
munity.  Co-operative  marketing  of  produce  is  doing  more  for  farmers  to¬ 
day  than  any  other  force  having  to  do  with  the  business  side  of  agriculture. 
Every  one  who  buys  of  us  will  get  the  benefit  of  co-operative  buying  and  mar¬ 
keting,  insuring  that  he  will  pay  only  the  lowest  wholesale  prices  for  necessi¬ 
ties  and  get  the  best  market  price  for  his  products. 

THIS  IS  EASILY  one  of  the  most  business-like  opportunities  ever  offered 
the  small  or  large  investor  on  the  payment  plan. 

AFTER  THE  TREES  begin  bearing,  the  company  agrees,  if  owner  is  not 
ready  to  occupy  his  purchase,  to  lease  the  tract  at  a  cash  rental,  or  man¬ 
age  the  property  on  a  co-operative  basis  for  a  percentage  of  the  net  income. 

THE  MOBILE  Beach  &  Land  Company  tract  is  about  two  miles  inland 
from  the  Gulf.  The  Gulf  breezes  bring  the  needed  rains,  make  the  heat  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  northern  summer  unknown,  and  temper  the  frost  when  frost 
reaches  so  far  south.  The  tract  is  well  drained  and  thoroughly  desirable. 

A  RAILROAD  runs  through  the  tract  and  a  portion  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  development  of  a  business  center.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  company’s  plans,  which  are  moving  forward  at  a  healthy 
pace. 


THE  QUESTION 

in  the  Mobile  Beach  &  Land  Company 


To  buy  now  means  a  competence  for  old  age,  a 
permanent  or  wunter  home  in  the  Sunny  South, 
where  the  outdoors  always  beckons.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  inquiry. 


MOBILE  BEACH  &  LAND  COMPANY 

State  Life  Building 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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business  until  now  the  greater  part  of  the  output  is  sold  for 
building  brick. 


•  MA,A'  pallahan;  Wlth  headquarters  in  the  Schofield  Build¬ 
ing,  C  leveland,  Ohio,  will  establish  a  plant  at  Eustis,  Florida 
for  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile  and  brick. 

The  Postville  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  Postville,  Iowa,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  building  blocks,  tiling,  etc.,  have  decided  to  branch 
out  and  will  raise  their  capital  stock  to  $150,000. 

The  Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Mineral  City,  Ohio 
advise  us  that  they  are  in  the  market  for  two  large  wood 
split  crown  face  pulleys;  one  88x16  and  one  120x26 


product  will  be  common  and  pressed  brick,  drain  tile  and  hol¬ 
low  building  tile.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $200,000. 

The  T.  B  Townsend  Brick  &  Contracting  Company,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  has  filed  statement  with  the  secretary  of  state  re¬ 
ducing  their  capital  stock  from  $200,000  to  $10,000. 


ine  ivilgarde  Clay  &  Pottery  Company  has  reopened  its 
plant  near  Sumas,  Wash.,  after  a  shut-down  of  eleven  months. 
A  force  of  twenty-five  men  are  employed  at  present  and  this 
number  will  be  increased  the  first  of  the  year. 

John  Sant,  aged  sixty-eight,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  senior 
member  of  the  John  Sant  &  Sons  Company,  domestic  and  im¬ 
ported  clay  shippers,  died  suddenly  at  the  Clarendon  hotel, 
Zanesville,  at  9  o’clock  Wednesday  night,  December  3.  Death 
was  due  to  heart  failure. 


' '  ■  K^ler  has  purchased  F.  A.  Stephenson’s  interest  in 
the  Mason  City  Clay  Works,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  and  so  becomes 
sole  owner  of  the  plant.  Mr.  Stephenson  retires  after  thirty 
years  active  work  in  the  clay  line. 

The  Diamond  Brick  Company,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  H.  L. 
of  Hazleton,  Pa.,  are  interested  in  a  brick  plant  of 
50,000  daily  capacity,  which  is  to  be  built  at  Hazelton,  Pa. 
It  is  expected  to  have  the  plant  ready  for  operation  in  the 
early  spring. 

!•  N.  Harris,  one  of  the  pioneer  brick  manufacturers  of 
Texas,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Waco.  He  was  almost 
seventy-five  years  old.  Mr.  Harris  went  to  Waco  in  1853  from 
Alabama.  Besides  his  widow  he  is  survived  by  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

The  Wooster  Shale  Brick  Company,  of  Wooster,  Ohio  has 
in  contemplation  an  increase  in  its  capital  stock  with  a  view 
of  making  extensions  and  improvements  to  the  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  capacity.  The  output  of  the  plant 
is  confined  to  paving  brick. 

The  new  extension  to  the  plant  of  the  Denver  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  Decern- 
ber  1.  The  company  has  only  been  in  existence  three  years 
and  its  trade  has  increased  so  that  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
has  been  more  than  doubled. 

The  Great  Falls  Sewer  Pipe  and  Fireproofing  Company,  of 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  has  been  incorporated.  Warren  Overpeck, 
of  Medicine  Hat,  is  the  manager  and  will  have  supervision 
over  the  construction  work  of  the  new  plant,  which  will  be 
up  to  date  in  every  particular. 

The  La  Bolsa  Tile  Company  will  enlarge  its  plant  at  Hunt¬ 
ington  Beach,  Cal.,  by  the  installation  of  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  roofing  tile,  and  later  on  will  add  sewer  pipe 
to  its  product.  G.  W.  Moore,  Wintersburg,  Cal.,  is  president; 
A.  W.  Griffirth,  Huntington  Beach,  secretary,  and  Richard 
Loynes,  general  manager. 

1VL  E.  Gregory,  proprietor  of  the  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and 
Tile  Company,  Corning,  N.  Y„  writes  that  they  are  unusually 
busy  at  present,  having  contracts  on  hand  for  all  the  brick 
they  can  turn  out  up  until  April  1,  and  are  shipping  the  brick 
out  as  fast  as  they  are  made.  This  is  very  satisfactory  to  Mr 
Gregory,  as,-  of  course,  it  saves  one  handling. 

Taplin-Rice-Clerkin  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  report  a  good 
trade  for  the  past  season.  Among  recent  shipments  are  com¬ 
plete  equipment  of  sewer  pipe  presses,  and  dry  and  wet  pans 
for  the  Urichsville  Clay  Products  Co.,  Urichsville,  Ohio-  the 
Lehigh  Sewer  Pipe  &  Tile  Co.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Clay  Products  Company,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Zumbrota  (Minn.)  Clay  Mfg 
Co.,  the  following  directors  were  elected:  E.  G.  Hammer,  Wil¬ 
liam  Croxford,  J.  R.  Mason,  A.  J.  Rockne,  P.  C.  Klass,  ’  John 
Starz  and  L.  E.  Sigmond.  The  company  plans  to  enlarge  its 
capacity  the  first  of  the  year.  The  reports  of  the  officers 
showed  the  company  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

The  plant  of  the  Dixie  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Puryear 
Tenn.,  has  recently  been  taken  over  by  new  interests,  and  a 
number  of  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  plant,  includ¬ 
ing  the  installation  of  a  Freese  brick  cutter,  and  a  waste  heat 
dryer  with  a  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  waste  heat  fan,  and  the 
building  of  five  more  thirty-foot  kilns.  The  company  will 
manufacture  a  high  grade  of  face  brick. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  plant  of  the  Dallas  County 
Clay  Company  at  Scandia,  Iowa,  and  it  is  expected  to  have 
the  plant  ready  for  operation  early  in  the  spring.  The  plans 
for  one  of  the  best  clayworking  plants  in  Iowa  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  'will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Traut- 
wein  Dryer  and  Engineering  Company,  of  Chicago.  The 


CUBAN  OPENING  FOR  POTTERY. 


One  of  the  suggestions  previously  made  in  The  Clay-Work¬ 
er  to  the  pottery  manufacturers  of  the  country  was  that  the 
countries  south  of  us  will  offer  enlarged  opportunities  in  the 
export  trade  because  of  the  disturbances  to  industry  in  Europe. 
We  are  now  receiving  through  our  consular  reports  some  spe¬ 
cific  information  on  trade  conditions  in  the  countries  south  of 
us.  One  in  particular  from  Consul  Ross  E.  Holaday,  of  San¬ 
tiago,  Cuba,  which  tells  of  openings  there  for  chinaware  and 
gives  specific  data  as  to  the  percentage  of  this  trade  supplied 
by  the  United  States  heretofore. 

The  Cuban  imports  of  glazed  earthenware  amount  to  $282  - 
087  annually  and  of  porcelain  $74,539  which  makes  a  total  of 
$356,626.  Of  this  total  the  United  States  has  heretofore  sup¬ 
plied  less  than  one-fourth.  Some  idea  of  the  trade  and  its 
distribution  heretofore  may  be  had  from  the  following  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13: 


Imported  from — 
United  Kingdom  . . . 

Belgium  . 

Germany  . 

United  States  . 

France  . 

Austria  . 

Spain  . 

China . 

Japan  . 

All  other  countries  . 


Glazed  earthenware 

. $106,396 

.  60,670 

.  48,131 

.  37,736 

.  27,682 

.  644 

.  1,071 

.  143 

.  88 

.  126 


Porcelain 
$  1,101 
837 
48,761 
8,287 
8,519 
3,639 
78 
1,035 
1,840 
442 


lotals . $282,687  $74,537 

A  study  of  these  figures  should  give  a  good  idea  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  enlarged  trade  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
with  Cuba.  This,  too,  will  be  the  first  trade  to  show  life  in 
the  south  countries.  Cuba  wras  one  of  the  countries  that  suf¬ 
fered  but  little  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  the  consequent  finan¬ 
cial  depression,  partly  because  Cuba  is  financed  by  the  United 
States  and  partly  because  the  increased  demand  and  better 
price  for  sugar  helped  Cuba  out  considerably.  Other  Latin- 
Amei  ican  countries  have  suffered  considerably  by  financial  de¬ 
pression  since  the  war  which  has  held  trade  with  them  in 
check,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  establish  credits  and 
build  up  the  trade.  But  meantime  Cuba  is  in  good  shape  and 
theie  are  prospects  for  American  potters  to  get  anywhere  from 
two  to  four  times  the  usual  volume  of  trade  from  this  territory. 

We  may  naturally  expect  that  with  the  Panama  Canal  now 
open  making  better  transportation  facilities  there  will  be  more 
of  the  pottery  product  of  China  and  Japan  coming  into  Cuba 
and  it  is  these  countries  that  will  divide  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  during  the  interference  •with  the  European 
trade.  However,  it  will  be  noticed  in  the  statistics  given  that 
Belgium  supplied  more  of  the  pottery  to  Cuba  than  any  other 
country,  but  England,  and  since  Belgium  is  practically  off  the  ' 
map  now  commercially  there  is  a  bigger  volume  of  trade  from 
this  one  country  to  supply  than  the  total  furnished  by  the 
United  States  heretofore.  Then  comes  Germany  with  a  big 
\  olume  of  trade  both  in  glazed  earthenware  and  in  porcelain 
which  is  now  seriously  interrupted  and  will  have  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  main  from  either  the  United  States  or  China  and 
Japan.  With  it  all  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  quadruple  the  volume  of  trade  in  pottery  with 
Cuba  during  the  next  year  if  the  manufacturers  are  able  to 
supply  the  demand. 


Lists  of  the  principal  importers  of  china  and  porcelain  in 
the  Santiago  consular  district  may  be  had  upon  application 
of  those  interested  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  any  of  its  branches. 
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DETROIT 

Headquarters  N.  B.  M.  A.  29th 
Annual  Convention  Feb,  15-20,  1915 

400  rooms  with  shower  bath  at  $1.50  and  $2.00 
400  rooms  with  both  tub  and  shower  at  $2.50  to  $6.00 
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AMONG  PHILADELPHIA  YARDS. 


USINESS  IS  PICKING  UP.  This,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  tells  the  nature  of  the  business  which 
has  been  current  with  the  various  branches 
of  the  brick  manufacturing  and  general 
clayworking  industry  of  Philadelphia  and  vi¬ 
cinity,  during  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  the  early  part  of  this  month. 

Collective  reports  on  present  conditions,  as  applied  to  the 
trade  in  and  about  this  section  of  the  state,  together  with  the 
adjoining  districts  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  are  of  a  most 
optimistic  character.  Orders  for  building  brick  on  new  work 
are  again  in  evidence,  while  shipments  on  contracts  have  re¬ 
duced  the  quantities  of  stacked  stock  in  the  yards.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  vitrified  “pavers”  has  kept  up  remarkably  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  which  in  turn  is  attributed  to  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  favorable  weather  conditions. 

Contracts  were  recently  awarded  on  bids  asked  for  the 
improvement  of  various  city  streets  and  country  roads  by 
Chief  William  H.  Connell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways,  en¬ 
tailing  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $131,181.63,  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  which  will  be  expended  in  vitrified  paving. 
The  McNichol  Paving  &  Construction  Company  was  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  paving  of  Wayne  avenue  for  two  blocks 
with  vitrified  brick,  at  a  contract  price  of  $17,632.98,  or  a  unit 
price  of  $2.40  per  square  yard. 

Work  was  recently  completed  on  plans  and  specifications 
for  an  addition  to  be  erected  to  the  plant  of  the  Milton  Brick 
Company,  near  Milton,  Pa.,  and  bids  for  the  work  are  now 
being  taken  by  Thomas  Wilson,  general  manager  for  the  firm. 
The  additional  structure,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  hous¬ 
ing  of  brickmaking  machinery,  is  said  to  have  been  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  the  recent  increases  in  the  business  being  trans¬ 
acted  by  the  Milton  company.  Following  the  awarding  of  the 
contract,  the  construction  work  will  be  rushed  to  completion. 

The  Keystone  Brick  Company,  of  Crescentville,  a  suburb 
of  this  city,  has  taken  over  the  title,  through  purchase  from 
George  T.  Sale,  to  a  tract  of  thirty-six  acres  of  land,  at  an 
optional  price  of  $1,500  an  acre.  The  land  will  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  brick  manufacturing  business  of  the 
Keystone  company. 

William  Kelly,  owner  of  the  Philadelphia  Brick  Works, 
and  a  member  of  the  Keystone  Brick  Company,  of  Crescent¬ 
ville,  has  completed  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  ten-acre  tract  of  land  from  Mr.  Sale,  located  at  Dev- 
ereaux  street  and  Oxford  pike,  under  his  own  name. 

Conditions  of  business  with  the  paving  and  sewer  brick 
trade  throughout  this  vicinity  and  city,”  said  a  representative 
of  the  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  “are  of  a  satisfactory 
nature.  There  has  been  a  steady  demand  throughout  the  past 
few  months  and  we  have  a  number  of  orders  on  hand  which 
will  keep  things  moving  steadily  for  some  little  time  to  come. 
Future  prospects  have  taken  on  a  most  promising  aspect.” 

The  Oriental  Mosaic  Tile  Company  was  granted  an  incor¬ 
porate  charter  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  on  November 
26,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  with  Emanuel  Battaglin,  of 
Newark,  N.  J„  as  the  principal  incorporator.  The  new  con¬ 
cern  will  engage  in  a  general  tile  manufacturing  business,  with 
headquarters  in  Newark. 

R.  T.  Hutchins,  resident  manager  for  the  Mack  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  makers  of  vitrified  paving  brick,  says  that 
business  with  the  firm  has  been  very  good  in  this  section  of 
the  country  and  that  there  still  remain  a  fair  number  of  large 
contracts  to  be  fulfilled.  The  company  is  now  erecting  an 
addition  to  their  main  plant  at  Cumberland,  W.  Va„  while 
every  permissable  department  is  being  operated  to  its  fullest 
capacity. 

The  plant  and  kilns  of  the  Ochs  &  Frey  Brick  Company,  on 


Mill  street,  near  Eighth  street,  Allentown,  Pa.,  was  partially 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Monday  morning,  November  9,  causing 
an  estimated  loss  of  over  $5,000.  Stephen  Koller,  a  member 
of  the  firm,  announces  that  the  burned  and  destroyed  portions 
of  the  plant  and  equipment  will  be  replaced  immediately,  and 
that  the  size  of  the  former  kilns  will  be  increased  in  the  new 
ones  to  supplant  them.  Besides  the  increased  burning  fa¬ 
cilities  planned,  additional  kilns  will  be  constructed,  as  the 
firm  has  experienced  much  difficulty  in  supplying  the  increased 
demand  of  which  they  have  been  the  recipients  during  the 
past  several  months. 

Business  with  the  Independent  Brick  Company  is  reported 
as  being  generally  on  the  move.  The  current  demand  has 
continued  active,  while  inquiries  for  contract  stock  have  been 
comparatively  numerous  during  the  past  month.  The  firm  was 
recently  awarded  the  contract  for  1,500,000  face  brick,  for  an 
operation  in  Germantown,  by  Armstrong  &  Wylie,  contrac¬ 
tors;  also  a  contract  for  300,000  hard  brick  for  an  operation  in 
Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  F.  Brady,  of  the  Eastern  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  1002 
Crozier  building,  in  speaking  of  business  with  the  firm,  said: 
“There  has  been  a  comparatively  satisfactory  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  placed  during  the  past  few  weeks  and  we  have  little 
room  for  complaint,  all  things  considered.  We  have  now  on 
hand  orders  for  1,500,000  inverted  sewer  brick,  and  are  bid¬ 
ding  on  the  contract  for  supplying  the  shale  brick  to  be  used 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Powder 
Mills,  at  Newcastle,  Delaware.” 

The  subject  of  the  formation  of  an  association  of  local 
pottery  and  glass  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  these  in¬ 
dustries,  together  with  proposed  plans,  were  discussed  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  given  to  George  R.  Reinhart,  representative 
of  the  Hazel-Atlas  Company,  a  veteran  of  the  trade,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday  by  some  fifty  members  of 
the  crockery  and  glass  trades,  November  30.  Albert  E.  Burns, 
who  arranged  the  dinner,  made  an  address  in  which  he  out¬ 
lined  plans  for  the  formation  of  the  crockery  and  glass  trade, 
and  unanimous  sentiment  was  voiced  in  favor  of  the  project. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  in  the 
near  future,  when  a  permanent  organization  will  be  affected. 
Albert  E.  Burns  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  affairs  of  the  brick  manufacturing  firm  of  McAvoy  & 
Bateman,  of  Rossania,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  which  firm 
recently  passed  into  involuntary  bankruptcy,  have  taken  on  a 
more  definite  appearance  and  it  is  now  anticipated  that  a  final 
disposition  of  the  company’s  assets  will  be  made  within  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  Trustee  in  Bankruptcy  S.  Con¬ 
rad  Ott,  of  Camden,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  business 
affairs  of  the  firm  since  the  bankruptcy  adjudgment  a  short 
time  ago,  appointed  W.  F.  Walls,  treasurer  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Williamstown,  N.  J.,  receiver  for  the  McAvoy 
&  Bateman  company  on  December  3.  QUAKER. 


Dampness  in  Kiln  Bottom — A  damp  kiln  bottom  is  the 
source  of  more  trouble  in  burning  brick  and  clay  products 
than  anything  else.  It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  burn  a 
kiln  with  damp  and  wet  bottom,  so  the  coal  bill  is  higher.  It 
takes  longer  to  burn  a  kiln,  so  the  capacity  is  reduced.  The 
product  from  a  damp  kiln  is  neither  as  good  and  bright  in 
color  as  from  a  dry  kiln.  It  is,  however,  an  easy  matter  to 
make  a  dry  kiln  bottom.  The  best  methods  to  be  employed 
is  to  make  small  flues  about  two  feet  under  the  kiln  bottom. 
These  flues  are  all  connected,  and  have  connections  with  the 
outside  air.  The  flues  are  further  connected  with  one  main 
flue,  which  is  connected  with  the  stack.  With  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  all  the  steam  from  dampness  under  the  kiln  bot¬ 
tom  will  be  carried  to  the  stack,  so  that  it  will  not  raise  into 
the  kiln  proper,  and  the  trouble  is  entirely  overcome.  The 
cost  of  system  is  only  small  compared  to  the  large  fuel  bill 
which  it  takes  to  dry  out  the  kiln  every  time  it  is  fired  — Deut 
Topf  &  Z.  Z.  No.  38,  1914. 
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p|  Hennepin  Ave„  at  26th  St. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Creosoted  Wood  Block  Pavement,  filled  with  Barrett’s  Paving  Pitch 


Waterproof  under  All  Conditions 


from  the  brick  or  block,  and  cracks 
result,  letting  the  water  in. 

In  hot  weather  cement,  being  abso¬ 
lutely  rigid,  leads  to  cracks  and 
“blow-outs”,  due  to  expansion. 
Again  the  water  gets  in. 

Paving  Pitch  follows  the  block  and 
clings  to  it  in  all  weathers.  It  will 
outlast  the  pavement.  Nor  has  it 
any  defects  as  a  filler.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  big  difference  in  pitch. 

To  be  sure  of  permanent  results  in¬ 
sist  on  “Barrett’s”. 


WATER  and  frost  will  ruin  any 
road  if  they  get  into  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Because  this  is  so,  the  filler  is 
as  important  a  consideration  as  the 
brick  or  block  of  which  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  made.  For  a  filler  that  is 
not  waterproof  under  all  conditions 
occasions  endless  repairs,  expense 
and  annoyance. 

Paving  Pitch  is  the  only  filler  that 
forms  an  absolute  waterproof  bond, 
winter  and  summer. 

In  cold  weather  asphalt  loses  its  ad¬ 
hesive  quality,  the  brick  shrinks  away 
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NORTHWESTERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


BRICK  BUSINESS  IN  TOLEDO,  .like  other 
lines  of  the  building  business,  has  suffered 
considerably  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
European  war.  Banks  have  grown  extremely 
conservative  and  shut  down  on  all  loans  for 
speculative  building.  Prior  to  this  the  building  business  in 
Toledo  was  exceptionally  heavy.  Thousands  of  new  homes 
have  been  erected  in  Toledo  during  the  past  couple  of  years 
and  yet  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  houses  for  rent. 
New  houses  were  purchased  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
put  up  and  the  brick  manufacturers  were  reaping  a  rich  har¬ 
dest,  as  the  use  of  brick  in  the  construction  of  homes  has 
grown  enormously  in  the  past  couple  of  years.  Where  formerly 
stone  and  cement  were  used  in  foundations,  now  a  house  is 
rarely  built  which  does  not  carry  a  brick  foundation,  and  most 
of  the  frame  houses  recently  built  are  ornamented  with 
pressed  brick  porch  columns  and  many  have  built-in  verandas 
of  brick.  The  actual  number  of  houses  being  constructed  of 
brick  and  hollow  tile  are  numerous  and  it  is  predicted  by 
ui  ceis  and  architects  that  as  the  city  becomes  stronger  the 
houses  of  its  citizens  are  bound  to  become  more  permanent 
m  their  nature  and  nothing  so  lends  itself  to  grace  and  beauty 
in  construction  as  the  various  kinds  of  pressed  brick  now  in 

US©. 

The  call  for  building  brick  since  the  slowing  down  in  the 

tn.t  ,hUSJTS  /eneraHy  has  lessened  to  such  an  extent 
that  most  of  the  building  brick  plants  in  Toledo  have  closed 
own  for  the  season.  The  paving  brick  business,  however 
seems  as  much  alive  as  ever  and  concerns  making  paving 
rick  are  still  operating  about  as  usual.  Many  of  the  smaller 
cities  are  paving  their  streets  and  most  of  these  use  brick  and 
brick  has  been  favored  largely  this  season  as  a  material  for 
country  roads.  The  Rossford  road,  a  short  distance  from  To¬ 
ledo,  is  now  being  constructed  of  brick.  This  work  is  being 
one  y  le  state  of  Ohio  and  Wood  county,  and  there  will  be 
at  least  a  mile  of  country  road  laid  with  brick. 

,  .^es  have  not  been  affected  by  the  lull  in  the  market, 
brick  being  still  quoted  at  the  prices  at  which  they  were  held 
throughout  the  summer. 

A  new  $5,000  building  will  be  erected  in  the'  East  Side 
business  district  by  the  United  Brethren  church.  The  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  two  stories  in  height  and  be  constructed  of  brick. 

Captain  J.  B.  Warner,  for  twenty-two  years  employed  by 
the  Toledo  Builders’  Supply  Co.,  was  killed  recently  when  he 
was  struck  by  the  steam  derrick  of  the  sand  steamer  Walter 
D.  owned  by  the  Toledo  Builders’  Supply  Co.  He  was  aged 
sixty-eight  years  and  was  master  of  the  boat.  He  leaves  a 
wife,  son  and  two  daughters. 

John  Sant,  well  known  clay  mine  operator  and  pottery 
broker  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  dropped  dead  in  a  Zanesville 
?.hi°,  lobby  last  week.  Heart  disease  is  given  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  death.  He  was  aged  sixty-eight  years.  The 

body  was  sent  back  to  East  Liverpool,  where  funeral  obse¬ 
quies  were  held. 

Floyd  E.  Waite,  an  Akron,  Ohio,  attorney,  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination,  at  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  declared  that  “Akron  will 
soon  take  the  lead  of  the  world  in  clay  and  cement  products,  as 
it  already  does  in  the  rubber  industry.’  “This  city,”  said  he, 

As  daily  approaching  closer  to  the  pottery  center  of  the  world! 
its  lulls  on  all  sides  are  underlaid  with  the  clay  of  the  finest 
grade  and  sand  abounds  in  all  directions,  making  it  best 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  and  cement  products. 
The  large  cement  product  plant  recently  erected  by  O.  C.  Bar¬ 
ber,  near  Barberton,  which  is  but  a  few  miles  from  Akron,  and 
v  ill  some  day,  undoubtedly,  be  joined  to  it  as  one  municipality 
will  probably  rank  as  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  in  a  short  time!” 

C.  J.  Deckman,  of  the  Deckman  Duty  Co.,  large  Ohio  brick 
plant,  was  a  visitor  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  recently  in  consulta¬ 
tion  regarding  the  new  brick  roads  being  constructed  in  Cuy¬ 
ahoga  county.  Mr.  Deckman  declared  that  the  old  brick  roads 


of  the  county  are  in  good  shape,  but  pointed  out  the  many 
improvements  made  in  brick  road  construction  since  those 
roads  were  laid.  He  stated  that  the  concrete  foundations  now 
being  used  in  the  construction  of  brick  roads  helps  them  stand 
the  fieezing  and  thawing  weather  of  our  winters  much  better. 

Contractor  Henry  G.  Unverferth,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  suggestion  to  be  carried  out  in  the  new  home 
now  being  constructed  for  Dayton  Council  No.  500,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  m  that  city.  A  handsome  brick  fire  place  and 
chimney  are  to  be  constructed  from  brick  donated  by  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  purpose.  According  to  the  plan,  every  member  of 
the  organization  will  bring  one  brick,  preferably  of  the  Roman 
style,  for  use  in  the  fire  place  and  chimney.  The  completion 
o  the  work  will  be  celebrated  in  an  appropriate  manner  Con¬ 
tractor  Unverferth  will  furnish  the  labor  and  other  material 
tor  the  construction  of  the  fire  place.  t.  O.  D 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  CLAY  NOTES. 


A  CASUAL  CANVASS  of  the  stock  of  brick  and  clay 
products  on  hand  at  the  various  plants  in  this  section 
reveals  the  fact  that  sales  for  clay  products  have  only 
been  moderate  these  few  last  months,  and  that  there  is  no 
rush  for  shipping  orders.  Those  plants  making  hollow  ware 
and  partition  tiles  seem  to  be  in  better  position  than  those 
which  are  making  brick  only.  The  activity  in  drain  tile  is 

only  at  certain  places,  and  the  demand  at  that  is  not  very 
great.  J 

The  demand  for  paving  brick  is  steadily  on  the  increase, 
and  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  & 
Coal  Co.,  of  Seattle,  is  now  shipping  their  paving  brick  all 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  The  first  shipment  was  made  for  the 
use  of  paving  the  lines  of  the  San  Diego  Electric  Company  at 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  they  also  shipped  a  good  sized  order  to 
Oakland,  Cal.  In  addition,  they  have  an  order  for  Juneau, 
Alaska.  The  Pacific  Highway,  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma  is 
now  nearly  finished,  and  this  completes  a  continuous  brick 
paved  highway,  a  distance  of  forty-one  miles,  with  Denny-' 
Renton  pavers. 

At  the  Portland  plant  of  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co., 
work  has  been  started  by  contractor  Robert  Wakefield  for 
the  erection  of  a  dock,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  about  $4,000. 

A  large  new  plant  for  the  manufacturing  of  sewer  pipe, 
hollow  tile  and  fireproofing,  will  be  built  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,’ 
by  the  Great  Falls  Sewer  Pipe  and  Fireproofing  Co.  The  plant 
will  have  a  capacity  of  4,500  carloads  of  product  per  year.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  improvements  are  $260,000. 

That  the  railroads  protect  the  different  industries  which 
are  located  along  their  lines  was  recently  shown  by  a  hearing 
before  the  Oregon  State  Railroad  Commission  at  Salem  The 
Goode-Mays  Brick  Co.,  of  Donald,  Ore.,  made  an  application 
to  compel  the  establishment  of  a  connection  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Electric  in  Salem,  so  that  they  could 
ship  their  brick  from  Donald  to  Albany.  The  Southern  Pacific 
had  witnesses  testify  that  the  towns  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
were  already  sufficiently  served  by  brickmaking  plants  along 
their  lines,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  obtain  brick  from 
foreign  points.  The  State  Railroad  Commission  announced 
that  they  would  not  issue  the  order  as  requested. 

At  the  Manufacturers  and  Land  Product  Show,  held  this 
month  in  Portland,  the  Pacific  Stoneware  Co.,  of  Portland,  has 
a  very  attractive  exhibit  of  a  great  variety  of  stoneware  and 
flower  pots.  The  Denny-Renton  Clay  Co.  also  has  a  nice  ex¬ 
hibit,  showing  sewer  pipe  and  paving  brick. 

The  F  ar  West  Clay  Co.,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  supplied  the 
tile  for  a  general  store  building  at  Wilkeson.  They  are  now 
making  a  specialty  of  supplying  tile  for  farm  work,  and  have 
the  contract  for  Denison  tile  for  a  large  dairy  barn  at  Olympia, 
and  also  for  a  fruit  storage  packing  house  at  the  A.  L  Brown 
ranch,  near  Sherlock,  Wash. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Hammer,  president  of  the  Standard  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  has  returned  to  Portland,  after  spending  the  whole  sum¬ 
mer  at  Butte,  Mont.,  where  he  operated  the  Butte  Brick  & 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.  He  reports  a  very  good  business  in  the  brick 
and  tile  business  in  Butte.  SIWASH 
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The  Boss  Ten-Hour  Unit-Control  Waste  Heat  Dryer. 


Hr.  Brickmaker: 

Your  brick  can  be  dried  in  TEN  HOURS, 
without  cracking  or  checking,  at  NO  EX¬ 
PENSE  FOR  FUEL. 

Air  and  sunshine  won’t  do  it,  nor  will  any 
artificial  drver  do  it  except  the  BOSS  TEN- 
HOUR  UNIT-CONTROL  DRYER. 

NO  CLAY  TOO  TENDER. 

Aslc  us  to  show  you  how  we  do  it. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS  COMPANY 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


WEBB  WIRES  f 

j  WEAR  WELL 

TWISTED 

WRAPPED  I 

i  SOLDERED 

Combining  all  the  best 

features  of  other  makes 

of  looped  wires  with  the 

superior  quality  of  our 

Red  Label 

Piano  Wire. 

j  The  WEBB  WIRE  WORKS,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  j 

Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

MILWAUKEE  AND  WISCONSIN  BRICK  NEWS. 


ESIDES  CONFIRMING  the  favorable  figures 
already  issued  in  regard  to  the  bumper  crop 
harvested  in  this  state  this  season,  the  Wis¬ 
consin  crop  report  for  November,  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  James  C.  MacKenzie,  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  agriculture,  gives  some  in¬ 
teresting  information  regarding  the  use  of 
brick  in  silo  construction  work  in  the  Badger 
state.  The  report  says  in  part: 

“With  an  increased  number  of  reporters  in  all  sections  of 
\\  isconsin,  we  have  made  an  effort  to  secure  more  accurate 
estimates  on  the  number  of  silos  in  Wisconsin  and  find  that 
there  is  a  total  of  47,165'.  This  would  indicate  an  increase  of 
but  13  per  cent,  over  the  number  reported  in  1913.  The  actual 
increase,  however,  is  nearer  20  per  cent.  In  our  published  re¬ 
port  for  1913,  the  number  of  silos  given  in  some  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  was  in  excess  of  the  number  actually  built,  and  printers’ 
errors  in  a  few  counties  increased  the  number  beyond  those 
actually  in  use.”  Brick  is  being  used  quite  extensively. 

Figures  just  prepared  by  W.  D.  Harper,  building  inspector 
of  Milwaukee,  covering  building  statistics  during  the  month 
of  November,  show  that  the  building  investment  during  the 
month  actually  fell  off  about  60  per  cent.  There  were  236 
permits  issued  for  the  erection  of  structures  to  cost  $590,583, 
as  compared  with  273  permits  and  an  investment  of  $1,454,- 
410  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1913.  Inspector  Har¬ 
per  says  that  a  large  number  of  big  building  projects  have 
been  carried  over  until  next  spring,  a  natural  result  of  the 
business  depression  that  has  been  experienced  this  fall.  He 
is  confident  that  building  activities  next  spring,  not  only  in 
Milwaukee,  but  about  the  state,  will  attain  a  new  high  record. 
Brick  manufacturers  and  jobbers  seem  to  be  confident  that 
there  will  be  new  life  in  the  building  industry  next  spring  and 
that  an  increased  business  may  be  expected. 

Several  large  structures,  to  be  of  brick  construction,  have 
been  started  in  Milwaukee  during  the  past  month.  The  local 
school  board  has  completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  $20,000 
addition  to  the  South  Division  high  school, ,  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  of  brick  construction.  The  board  is  also  contem¬ 
plating  a  $75,000  addition  to  the  Third  street  school.  This 
will  also  be  of  brick.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
railroad  is  planning  on  erecting  a  $100,000  warehouse  to  handle 
shipments  from  lake  to  rail  and  it  is  anticipated  that  brick 
will  be  used. 

J.  G.  Werner,  who  has  been  actively  connected  with  the 
new  Whitewater  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  at  Whitewater,  Wis., 
since  its  organization,  has  resigned  as  general  manager.  Pres¬ 
ident  Zuill  will  now  assume  general  charge.  The  company  is 
making  excellent  headway  in  the  work  of  erecting  its  new 
plant.  The  track  grading  has  been  completed,  excavation 
work  is  under  way  and  plans  have  been  completed  for  the 
erection  of  all  the  buildings.  It  is  expected  that  the  kilns  will 
be  completed  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

An  expensive  brickmaking  machine,  recently  ordered  by 
the  Jefferson  Brick  &  Tile  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Wis.,  was  badly  damaged  recently  while  in  a  car  standing 
on  the  sidetracks  in  Jefferson,  when  a  bad  wreck  occurred  in 
front  of  the  depot  in  that  city.  Eleven  cars  were  piled  up  in 
a  heap  and  tipped  over  on  the  car  containing  the  brickmaking 
equipment,  which  had  arrived  the  day  before.  The  Jefferson 
brick  concern  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  this 
machine  for  several  weeks,  in  order  that  it  might  be  installed 
in  the  plant  and  used  in  getting  a  supply  of  brick  for  the 
spring  trade.  The  equipment  has  been  repaired  and  will  be 
installed  at  once.  a.  BADGER. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  BRICK  AND  BUILDING 

NEWS. 


ALUATIONS  REPRESENTED  in  building 
permits  issued  by  the  bureau  of  building 
inspection  the  month  just  closed  was  the 
best  November  since  1910.  One  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  permits  being  the  total 
for  the  month,  with  a  valuation  of  $777,- 
368.  This  compares  with  288  permits  in 
November,  1913,  valued  at  $698,617 ;  244  permits  valued  at 
$694,329  in  1912;  283  permits  valued  at  $639,148  in  1911,  and 
267  permits  valued  at  $1,011,890  in  1910.  The  permits  issued 
last  month  were  for  80  new  buildings  valued  at  $673,402;  for 
“8  additions  valued  at  $28,065,  and  for  80  alterations,  valued 
at  $75,891.  Of  the  permits  for  new  buildings,  53  were  for 
brick  construction;  9  frame;  16  veneer;  1  steel;  1  cement. 
The  Third  ward  led  with  permits  for  five  brick  buildings  val-  . 
ued  at  $249,152,  being  followed  by  the  Twenty-second  ward, 
with  three  brick  buildings,  valued  at  $141,900. 

With  a  surplus  of  $188,987  remaining  after  paying  for  the 
usual  dividends  on  the  common  and  preferred  stocks,  the  Har- 
bison-Walker  Refractories  Company  for  the  year  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  is  a  favorable  exhibit.  The  earnings,  after  de¬ 
ducting  expenditures  for  ordinary  repairs,  maintenance  and 
depreciation  on  plants,  were  $1,376,130.  After  expending  $251,- 
142  for  extraordinary  repairs,  improvements  and  depreciation 
of  coal,  clay  and  ganister  properties,  the  net  profit  was  $1,- 
124,989,  against  $1,525,964  in  1913,  and  $1,321,690  in  1912.  The 
total  surplus  now  stands  at  $6,297,765,  against  $6,090,777  in 
the  previous  year.  The  balance  sheet  shows  current  assets 
of  $3,960,711  and  investment  securities  amounting  to  $1,068,861. 
Current  liabilities  foot  up  $1,036,378.  In  1913  this  company 
anticipated  by  nine  years  the  retirement  of  all  of  its  outstand¬ 
ing  bonds.  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  January  18,  1915. 

Fire  recently  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Pittsburg-Buffalo 
Brick  Company,  at  Kittanning,  Pa.,  entailing  a  loss  of  $2,500. 
Sparks  from  a  passing  engine  are  thought  to  have  started  the 
fire.  \  aluable  records  were  lost  in  the  office,  which  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed. 

Will  Taylor,  manager  of  the  Sharon  Clay  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  notified  that  the  Sharon  firm  was  the  success¬ 
ful  bidder  in  competition  with  a  number  of  other  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  sale  of  300,000  brick,  to  Kent,  Ohio.  The 
brick  will  be  used  in  paving.  The  bidders  were  compelled  to 
have  their  respective  products  undergo  a  severe  test,  and  the 
Sharon  brick  showed  the  highest  test  of  efficiency.  The  order 
will  make  thirty  carloads. 

An  application  for  a  Pennsylvania  state  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration  has  been  made  for  an  intended  corporation,  to  be 
called  the  Dempster-Cuthbert  Brick  Company.  The  object  of 
this  new  concern  is  mining  and  selling  coal,  clay  and  shale, 
and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  brick  and  other  clay  products. 

Three  firemen  were  seriously  hurt,  one  perhaps  fatally, 
when  they  were  caught  beneath  a  falling  brick  wall  in  a  blaze 
at  the  plant  of  the  Metropolitan  Brick  Company,  south  of  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  December  4. 

Miss  Mae  Mench,  manager  of  the  Builders’  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  recently  landed  the  contract  to  furnish  the  brick  for 
the  new  Elks’  temple.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  building,  the 
contract  is  quite  large.  a.  SMOKER. 


Where  the  brick  paved  roadway  once  gets  a  start  in  a 
community  it  is  mighty  apt  to  keep  growing  because  it  has 
the  quality  of  service  and  practically  no  cost  for  repairs.  The 
big  task  is  to  get  it  started  right,  but  persistence  will  do  it. 
So  keep  talking  brick  when  there  is  road  building  in  the  air 
till  you  get  it  tried  out  once — the  balance  will  be  easy. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  six  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  insure  Insertion.  No  ad  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. 

Some  tile  factory  equipment.  Address, 
THOMPSON  BROS., 

12  tf  d  Rolfe,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— CLAY  SITE. 

Red  burning,  heavy  plastic  clay,  natu¬ 
rally  situated  in  every  way  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  also  sale  of  product.  In  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  JOHN  HOPWOOD, 

11  2  cm  Menomonie,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE. 

Wire-cut  brick  plant,  40,000  capacity. 
Steam  dryer;  machinery  practically 
new;  plant  in  operation  during  season 
just  closed.  Write  for  further  particu¬ 
lars.  FOND  DU  LAC  BRICK  CO., 

11  3  c  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  OR 
PROPERTY. 

I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  to¬ 
gether.  Write  me  if  you  are  in 
the  market  to  buy  or  sell.  Estab¬ 
lished  1881. 

JOHN  B.  WRIGHT, 
Successor  to  Frank  P.  Cleveland, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

Brick  yard  and  forty  acres  of  land, 
2V2  miles  of  Princeton,  Minn.  Good 
location.  Daily  capacity,  50,000,  yard 
room  500,000.  Good  clay.  Address, 
FRED  KUHN, 

R.  R.  5,  Box  97, 

10  3  cm  Princeton,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Down  delivery  attachment  for  Fate 
machine  to  make  large  sizes  of  tile. 
Scarcely  used  and  a  bargain. 

CARLINVILLE  CLAY  CO., 

12  3  c  Carlinville,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Having  replaced  them  with  larger  ma¬ 
chines,  we  offer  for  sale  the  following: 
One  Special  Giant  Brick  Machine. 

One  Wellsville  Side  Cutter. 

One  12-foot  Pug  Mill. 

All  made  by  the  American  Clay  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.  Pug  mill  can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Price  of  the  three  about  one- 
half  of  one  machine.  Excellent  value. 

THE  BARR  CLAY  CO., 

12  i  c  Streator,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Soft  mud  brick  plant  in  live  town  of 
five  thousand.  Only  plant  in  town  and 
80  miles  from  Memphis,  Tenn.  In  the 
center  of  the  noted  fruit  and  trucking 
section.  Capacity  20,000.  Boss  system 
of  burning,  and  railroad  switch  running 
into  yard.  Also  small  soft  mud  plant 
in  Brownsville,  Tenn.,  55  miles  from 
Memphis  on  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  Prices 
and  terms  satisfactory  to  right  party. 

McKNIGHT  BROS., 

12  3  c  Humboldt,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE  AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES. 

One  Gates  No.  3  jaw  15x9-in.  crusher, 
Allis-Chalmers. 

One  Stevenson  8-ft.  iron  frame  clay 

working  pan. 

Four  100-h.p.  6-in.  Atlas  tubular  boil¬ 
ers  with  60-ft.  stacks. 

Eight  industrial  cars,  24-in.  gage,  one- 
ton  capacity,  side  dump. 

One  7-ft.  Stine  coal  mine  fan. 

One  switching  locomotive  tender  tank. 
Forty-eight  iron  gates  and  frames  for 
stone  or  coal  bins,  24-in.  opening. 

THE  COLUMBUS  IRON  &  STEEL  CO., 
9  4  cm  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

To  hear  from  owner  of  brick  and  tile 
plant  for  sale.  State  cash  price.  Ad¬ 
dress,  D.  F.  BUSH, 

10  3  dm  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 
Complete  brick  plant,  soft  mud,  on 
York  river,  Maine.  Consists  of  70  acres 
of  farm  land  under  cultivation,  with  50 
years’  supply  of  clay.  Equipped  with 
125-h.p.  Philadelphia  Corliss  engine,  two 
New  Haven  machines,  lately  installed, 
capacity  50,000  each.  Drying  racks  700,- 
000,  kiln  sheds  4,000,000.  Large  board¬ 
ing'  house,  a  dozen  tenements,  black¬ 
smith  shop,  etc.  Rail  and  water  deliv¬ 
ery.  Apply  to  owners. 

NORTON  BRICK  CO., 

12  i  cm  York  Village,  Me. 

WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED. 

Good  second-hand,  nine-foot  dry  pan. 
State  make,  condition  and  price.  Ad- 
dress,  BOX  12  C.  A.  P., 

12  i  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Experienced  superintendent  for  sand 
mold  brick  plant  in  Wisconsin.  Address, 

BOX  12— EX, 

12  3  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Approximately  200  second-hand,  dou¬ 
ble-deck  steel  drier  cars.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Address, 

BOX  12— FIELD, 

12  i  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  married  man,  who  is  experienced  in 
the  manufacture  of  brick  and  drain  tile, 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  plant  and 
to  manage  same.  Address, 

BOX  12— MILLS, 

12  i  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent,  23  years 
of  practical  experience  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sewer  pipe,  conduits,  fire  and 
building  brick  and  hollow  ware.  A-l  ref¬ 
erences.  Address, 

BOX  12— H.  W., 

12  i  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  Superintendent  or  Man¬ 
ager  of  a  face  brick  plant  or  stiff  mud 
plant  or  both  plants  in  one.  No  propo¬ 
sition  too  large  to  handle.  My  past 
records  will  prove  me  as  a  reliable  and 
successful  man  of  twenty-two  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Age  38  and  married.  With 
well  established  firm  might  be  interest¬ 
ed  with  the  company  in  a  small  way. 

BOX  9— GEORGE, 

9  4  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintend¬ 
ent.  Experienced  in  dry  press,  stiff 
mud,  face,  paving,  fire  brick,  hollow 
ware.  Can  get  best  results,  flashed  and 
oriental  effects.  References.  Address, 
BOX  12 — EDWARD, 

12  2  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


OPEN  FOR  ENGAGEMENT. 

Technical  engineer,  with  21  years  of 
experience  in  clayworking;  several 
years’  American  practice.  Efficiency  ex¬ 
pert  and  fuel  economist;  constructor 
and  operator  of  continuous  and  other 
kilns.  Have  solved  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  in  stiff  mud  and  dry  press  process, 
and  am  especially  prepared  to  remodel 
plants  or  equip  same  for  a  new  line  of 
manufacture.  Am  energetic  and  ambi¬ 
tious,  always  sober,  and  familiar  with 
machinery  and  all  details  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  Let  me  prove  it.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Address 

BOX  11 — PERMANENT, 

Care  Clay-Worker. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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semen  t  s—C  o  n  t  i  n  u  e  d . 


FOR  SALE. 

125-h.p.  boiler,  100-h.p.  engine,  2  brick 
machines,  pulleys  .and  shafting,  all  in 
good  condition.  Address, 

J.  P.  YOGAN, 

12  4  d  Franklin,  Pa. 


BRICK  OR  TILE  PLANT  WANTED. 
Am  a  cash  buyer  and  want  a  good  bar¬ 
gain.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Address, 

BOX  8— PLANT, 

s  6  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — POSITION. 

Clayworking  Manager,  excellent  rep¬ 
utation,  w’ell  trained  in  technical  and 
business  details  of  all  ceramic  indus¬ 
tries,  seeks  position  with  brick,  tile, 
terra  cotta  or  pottery  company. 

10  tf  d  F.  E„  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Martin  style  “A”  machine  complete 
with  pug  mill,  crusher,  Wellington  sand- 
er,  hoist,  200  ft.  of  cable  and  4  Atlas 
side-dump  cars,  36  inch  gage,  all  in  good 
condition. 

GEO.  H.  CLIPPERT  &  BRO.  BRICK 

C0-’  Detroit,  Mich. 

12-ld 


WANTED. 

Second-hand  pulverizer  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  Bensing  tile  cutter,  winding  drum, 

20  or  23  foot  clay  conveyor,  three-ton 
12-lb.  track  rail. 

Address  Box  12,  Kentucky. 

12  1  lp  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position,  by  man  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  the  brick  game  from  pit  to 
office;  the  manufacture  of  high-grade 
face  brick,  fire  brick,  common  brick  and 
hollow  ware.  Can  erect  new  plants. 
Thoroughly  understands  boilers,  engines 
and  machinery.  Can  handle  all  kinds  of 
fuel,  including  oil,  and  a  hustler  with 
labor.  Address  ,J.  P  S 

112  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  with  brick  manufacturing 
plant  or  manufacturers’  agency.  Seven 
years  experience  office  work.  Best  of 
references.  Address  Box  11,  K.  C., 

11 1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Frost  8-foot  dry  pan,  one  Freese 
bi  ick  machine,  one  Freese  rotating  auto¬ 
matic  cutting  table  with  measuring 
table,  24  feet  of  off-bearing  belt.  We 
will  sell  this  machinery  in  units  at  about 
one-fourth  of  the  original  cost  or  will 
make  an  especially  attractive  offer  on 
the  whole  lot.  We  are  replacing  this 
machinery  with  similar  machines  of  the 
same  make  of  larger  capacity,  and  it  has 
been  used  until  now  making  45,000  shale 
brick  per  day. 

STREATOR  BRICK  CO., 

12'lc  Streator,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE 

“THE  VOLKMAR  KILNS,”  METUCHEN,  N.  J. 

VnU°Wlng  it0  the  — th  °f  the  founder  °f  the  Kilns,  Mr  Charles 

Hie  ’  Wn°Se  artlstlc  work  in  tile  and  ceramics  is  so  well  known 
the  Kilns  and  property  are  For  Sale.  wn» 

W  hoever  ls  interested  please  consult  with  Mr.  Smythe  of  Spencer 
Ordway  &  Weirura,  27  William  St.,  New  York  City.  ’  bpencer> 


True  economy  is  the  sure  road  to  wealth  today,  just  as  it  has 
ever  been.  Ihis  is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  not  always 
certain  what  constitutes  true  economy.  In  the  clay  line  it  is 

With  larger  in  order  to  meet  f“f  ^ 

omy  not  to  do  so,  for  one  must  spend  money  to  make  money  T),  •  ,  6  eC°D' 

this  truth  and  promptly  replaces  outgrown  machinery  with  that  equal  o  his! ^edT” 

el;tg  and  reT?  yo“ p,ant’ 

a  small  capacity  plant  for  which  it  will  be  Zpk°Yh^rl°  ““  “T*?™  startinS 
reached  through  an  ad  in  the  For  Sale  columns  rf  The  Clay-WorkeT  "  Be  7  ^ 

-se,  not  wasteful  and  instead  of  letting  your  outgrown  machinery' rust 

fa  7  The  Clay:W°rker  foms  of  ads  under  heading  "For 
e,  an  et ,  Etc.,  in  this  issue)  and  convert  it  into  &  &  g  &  £ 

To  insure  insertion  in  current  issue,  copy 
should  be  furnished  eariy  in  the  month. 

Address 

the  clay-worker, 

Indianapolis. 
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MANGANESE 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


FOR  SALE. 


Fine  Fire  Brick  Property  and  Plant  at  Half  Price. 

OoDortunity  knocks  at  every  man’s  door  once.  If  you  want  to  own  a  fine 
Fire  Brick  Plant  making  high  grade  fire  brick  and  flashed  face  brick,  here 

15  reasons* good  and  sufficient  when  all  the  facts  are  known  this  fine 

property  is  offered  at  less  than  half  its  real  present  value,  and  it  will  greatl. 

^^Thrproperty6  embraces^Jo^acres^f1  fi?e  ctay?  with  necessary  equipment 
fnr  min  in  <*■  same  It  has  many  desirable  features,  including  a  30-inc  1 
of  coal  of’good  quality,  and  good  railroad  facilities,  one  line  running  throug  1 

1 ' 1 6 Th e  t('l a y ^ plan t  wins i s t s  of  a  three-story  factory  and  an  equipment  of  ma- 

t?ann"one0rwhoal ^sTnferes'ted^  There?*  alsfoftht  premises  "two-room  office 

to^hT  famous  St.  Louis 

Ch  Tlfe  titte  f/cleju*^ and  it  is  in  every  way  a  most  desirable  proposition.  For 
analysis  of  clay  and  other  particulars,  address  OPPORTUNITY, 

Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


Special  Arrangement  for  “MONTHLY  Readers. 

No  Reason  to  Worry 

About  that  Accident  or  Illness 

Which  Might  Happen— If  You  Hold  One  of  These  POLICIES. 


FORM  “S-76” 
Special 

Accident  &  Sickness 

$4.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 


Doss  of  life . $1,500.00 

Doss  of  both  eyes, 
hands  or  feet . . 

Doss  or  one  hand 
or  one  foot. . . . 

Doss  of  one  eye 
$10.00  Weekly 

Benefit.  _ 

$10.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit-  ^  , 

$25.00  Emergency  Relief 


FORM  “S-75” 
Special 

Accident  &  Sickness 

$6.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 

Doss  of  life . $2,500.00 

Doss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet.  .  1,250.00 
Doss  of  one  hand 
or  one  foot.  .  . . 

Doss  of  one  eye.  .  250.00 

$15.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit.  _ 

$15.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit.  _  ..  - 

$50.00  Emergency  Relief. 

Send  for  application  blank  at  o 


1,500.00 

375.00 
.  150.00 

Accident 


FORM  “S-74” 
Special 

Accident  &  Sickness 

$10.00  Yearly 

No  Dues.  No  Assessments. 

Doss  of  life . $5,000.00 

Doss  of  both  eyes, 

hands  or  feet.  .  2,500.00 
Doss  of  one  hand 

or  one  foot. . . .  I,2o0.00 
Doss  of  one  eye..  500.00 
$25.00  Weekly  Accident 
Benefit. 

$25.00  Weekly  Sick  Bene¬ 
fit-  ^  „  _ 

$100.00  Emergency  Relief. 

nee  to 


INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT  MANTEL,  TILE  &  GRATE  MONTHLY 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 


lention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  T he  Clay-Worker 


Open  back — drop  in  pack — 
close  back — that’s  all  you  do 
to  load  a 


Film 

Premo 

The  smallest,  the  light¬ 
est,  the  easiest  to  load 
and  operate  of  all  cam¬ 
eras— and  the  nearest 
dealer  will  prove  it  to 
you.  Daylight  loading, 
tank  development  and 
an  excellent  optical 
equipment  are  among 
its  other  features. 

Our  catalogue  describes  many  styles 
and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices  from  *1.50 
to  $150.00.  It  explains  the  wonderful 
Premo  Film  Pack  system  of  daylight 
loading  films,  and  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Developing  Tank.  Free  at  the  dealer's, 
or  prepaid’to  you  on  request.  Get  it  to¬ 
day. 

IMPORTANT— In  writing,  please 
be  sure  to  specify  PREMO  Catalogue. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


700 


The  Department  of 
Gayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Kw  Jersey  stale  college, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modem  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
cla>  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided :  the  regular  course  of  four 
years;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed 
for  the  young  man  who  has  had  practical 
experience  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 

W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.  D. 


Anchor  Brand  Colors 

For  monar  Cement  anil  SricK. 

BROWN,  BLACK,  RED  AND  BUFF. 

Strongest  and  Most  Durable. 

Manufactured  by 

C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

EASTON,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers’  Use. 

ECLIPSE  MORTAR 
COLORS, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 
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Make  Money 


WITH  THH  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  "  a, 000  ••van-inch  " 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


New  Books  Which  Are  Being*  Offered 

To  the  Trade: 

HOLLOW  TILE  HOUSE,  by  Fred’k  Squires,  Price,  $2.50. 

A  book  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  HOLLOW 
TILE  in  the  making;  how  it  is  wrought  into  houses,  etc.,  and 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  215  designs. 

CEMENT,  CONCRETE  &  BRICK,  by  A.  B.  Searle, 

Price,  $3.00. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  raw  materials,  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture,  testing,  chemical  and  other  changes  in  drying  and 
burning,  etc.,  of  the  above-mentioned  building  materials. 

SOLD  BY 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.  (inc.)  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PHILLIPS  6  McLAREN  CO, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Builders  of 
Pittsburgh  Standard 
Dry  and  Wet 
Grinding  Pans 
for  Brick,  Terra  Cotta, 
Sand,  Cement,  Ore, 
Refractories,  etc. 
Also 

Rock  and  Ore  Crushers. 


When  writing  for  prices  state 
kind  of  Clay  or  M  aterial  to  be 
ground  and  capacity  desired. 

Eastern  Sales  Office 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


$2»00  CL  AY  WORKER  A  A 

ONE  rEJfR  (AV  j*duj,„CE)  ll 


ITHI~  <&&> 
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Machine=  Molded  Gears 


fenor  gears. 


One  to  6-inch  pitch 
and  larger.  Our  ma¬ 
chine-molded  gears 
last  longer  than  oth¬ 
ers,  give  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  under  actual  sci¬ 
entific  tests,  and  in  many 
cases  cost  no  more  than  in- 
Send  for  Catalog  No.  38- 


H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

I7th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
Fulton  Hudson  Terminal 

No.  50  Church  Street. 


DURABLE  DUPLEX  PUMP. 


PUMPS  FOR  ALL  SERVICES 
AND  ALL  PRESSURES. 


TABLETS  OF  RECORD  in  Metal,  Marble  and  Stone  for 
Exterior  and  Interior  of  Public  Buildings,  Office  Buildings, 
Banks,  Churches,  etc.  Designed  and  Executed  to  Client’s 
Instructions  and  Limit 
of  Expense  designated. 


&  J&RLAMB 


Correspondence  Invited. 


Illustrated  data  and  photo-  Studios,  23,  25,  27  Sixth  Ave., 

graphs  sent  on  request.  New  York. 


AS CONDENSERS 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

Dean  Bros  ™, 

Indianapolis. 

NOT  IN  TNC  POMP  TRUST. 


Chicago  Retort  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 


“AJAX” 
Fire  BricK  for 
Building  Kilns 


’Phone 

Randolph  3601. 


GENERAL  OFFICE.: 

837=839  Commercial  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Tilt  ParHer-Russell  mining  &  lUanAlming  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  OKice:  603  Laclede  Gas  Bldg,  hew  York  Office:  45  Broadway. 


FIRE  BRICK  OF  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

FIRE  CLAY  TILES  OF  DIFFERENT  SHAPES  AND  SIZES. 

Boiler  Tile,  Locomotive  Tile,  Cupola  Blocks. 

Kiln  Floor  Tile,  Lime  Kiln  Supplies. 

By-Product — Coke  Oven  Brick. 

Fire  Clay  Liners  for  Cement  Kilns. 

Crude  Clay  in  Bulk,  Ground  Clay  and 
ground  brick  in  barrels  or  sacks. 

Gas  Benches  erected  complete. includingironwork. 

Gas  Retorts  and  Settings. 

Fireproofing  for  buildings. 

AH  Contracts  Made  as  of  St.  Louis.  Correspondence  solicited. 


The  Yates  Patent  Down=Draft  Kiln 
Also  Continuous  Down=Draft. 

If  you  want  to  pay  dividends,  build  modern 
kilns,  as  good  burning  is  the  keynote  to  success. 
Eighteen  of  my  kilns  are  in  operation  at  the 
Shawmut  Virtified  Paving  Brick  Works,  Shaw- 
mut,  Pa.  Come  and  examine  results  for  your¬ 
self.  Other  references  given  if  desired. 

This  kiln  is  operated  by  natural  draft  without 
a  damper,  and  for  color,  uniformity  and  economy 
of  fuel  it  is  unexcelled. 

ALFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valu¬ 
able  information.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enam¬ 
els,”  $5.00  ;  tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel 
brick  and  gives  valuable  recipes.  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Heat  Upon  Clays,”  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Bleininger.  Price  $2.00  ;  a  book  of  valuable 
information  on  burning  and  drying,  told  in 
a  plain,  practical  way,  and  invaluable  to 
the  burner  or  superintendent.  “Analyses  of 
Clays,”  $2.00 ;  a  valuable  reference  book, 
giving  analyses  of  well-known  clays  of  this 
and  foreign  countries.  “The  Clayworkers’ 
Handbook,”  $2.00  ;  a  manual  for  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
clays.  “Clays ;”  their  occurrences,  proper¬ 
ties  and  uses,  with  special  reference  to 
those  of  the  United  States,  $5.00.  Any  or  all 
of  these  books  mailed  postage  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price.  Write  for  list  of  other 
valuable  books  for  clayworkers.  Address, 
T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO„ 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Books  for  BricKmaKers 


These  Books  Will  be  Mailed,  Postage  Prepaid,  to  Any  Address 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
on  Receipt  of  Price. 


CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS 


Henry  R.  Griffin,  C.  E., 

$5.00 

CLAYS;  THEIR  OCCURRENCE 
USES . 

,  PROPERTIES  AND 

5.00 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  ... 

.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

2.00 

TABLES  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS . 

. Alfred  Crossley 

2.00 

BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM . 

3.00 

PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE. 

. C.  G.  Elliott 

2.00 

ENGINEERING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE . 

. C.  E.  Elliott 

1.50 

TILE  UNDERDRAINAGE . 

.25 

Sold  By 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

100  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese,  and 
all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

>'  .  .  'V-r?  •<  '  .  .  r  *i  r  .  ,  '  7 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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CLAY  HAULAGE, 


Reduce  cost  of  transportation 
by  using  a 

DAVENPORT  INDUSTRIAL  LODORIOTIVE 


Small  Size — Reasonable  Cost— Especially  built  for 
use  of  clay  products  manufacturers,  for  hauling  clay  or 
shale  from  pits  or  mines  to  plant. 

CHEAPER  THAN  HORSE  TRANSPORTATION 

and  will  reduce  cost  of  delivering  your  material  to  your 
plant,  thus  increasing  profits, 

All  About  Modern  Industrial  Railways 

Write  us  for  particulars. 

Davenport  Locomotive  Works, 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Branch  Offices:  Chicago,  12  and  14  So.  Canal  St.;  St.  Paul,  1308 
Pioneer  Bldg.;  St.  Louis,  654  Pierce  Bldg.;  New  Orleans,  208  Godchaux 
Bldg.;  New  York  City,  362,  50  Church  St.;  Seattle,  617  Western  Ave.; 
Pittsburgh,  405  Oliver  Bldg.;  Montreal,  386  St.  JamesSt.;  Winnipeg, 
45  Canadian  Life  Block;  Vancouver,  175  Cordova  St. 


MpMem  am  Suspended  pullers 


the  distinguishing 
feature  of  our 


DRY  PANS 


Other  valuable  features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  describes. 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 


BRICKLAYING  SYSTEM 

By  FRANK  B.  G1LBRETH. 

Ancient  as  the  art  of  bricklaying  is,  there  has  never 
been  a  real  book  on  the  subject  before.  Indeed,  aston¬ 
ishingly  little  has  ever  been  written  about  brick  ma¬ 
sonry,  and,  so  far  as  the  economics  of  the  subject  is  con¬ 
cerned,  nothing  has  heretofore  appeared  in  book  form. 
It  is  a  large  subject,  and  one  of  growing  importance  in 
spite  of  the  advent  of  concrete.  In  fact,  scores  of  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  faced  with  brick,  or  have  brick 
curtain  walls. 


BAIRD 

POT  MOLDING 

MACHINERY 

We  specialize  J 

Machines 


G libretti's  “Bricklaying  System”  is  a  book  whose  330 

Eages  are  filled  with  rules  and  hints  for  his  foremen  and 
ricklayers,  designed  to  Increase  the  output  of  the  workmen 
and  to  enable  men  of  moderate  skill  to  do  difficult  work 
in  the  best  manner.  There  are  73  charts  showing  different 
bonds,  ornamental  and  plain,  some  of  which  would  be  ex- 
;  ceedingly  hard  to  execute  were  it  not  for  the  methods  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  text.  To  the  architect,  73  ornamental  charts 
alone  will  prove  of  great  value,  for  practically  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  any  other  book,  and  no  other  book  has  more 
1  than  8  different  bonds. 

Among  the  many  labor-saving  devices  and  methods  in  this 
book,  none  is  more  worthy  of  comment  than  what  Mr.  Gil- 
breth  calls  his  “packet  system”  of  handling  bricks.  The 
bricks  are  piled  on  small  wooden  trays  or  “packets,”  loaded 
on  to  wagons,  hauled  to  the  work  and  delivered  to  the  brick¬ 
layers.  This  handling  in  units  has  worked  a  remarkable  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  on  Mr.  Gilbreth’s  own  work.  Incidentally, 
by  keeping  tab  on  the  number  of  empty  “packets,”  the  exact 
output  of  each  bricklayer  is  recorded,  which  itself  is  a  stimu¬ 
lus  that  works  wonders  in  the  output  of  the  men. 

The  “fountain  trowel”  is  another  money-saving  device. 
Space  prohibits  mention  of  more. 

The  book  Is  now  off  the  press,  and  ready  for  distribution.  Its  size  is 
6x9in.,  330  pages,  167  illustrations  and  73  bond  charts. 

The  price  is  $3.00  net,  postpaid. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

211  Hudson  St.,  Indianapolis. 


for  the 
Manufacture 
of  Pottery 
and  Guarantee 
Every  One  W e  Sell 

Write  us  for  information 

Baird 

Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 

54=56  Jefferson  Ave. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LOCOMOTIVES 

TWO  SIZES 
5  TON  AND  12  TON. 


AH  metal  construction,  including  cab. 


Double  chain  driven.  Steel  roller  chains  and  cut 
steel  sprockets.  Dow  in  first  cost  and  inexpensive 
to  maintain  and  operate. 

The  last  word  in  economical  clay  transportation. 

DEWEY  BROS.,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


With  Chase  Flexible  and  Reversible  Bearing 
and  Folding  Deck. 

Single,  Double  and  Triple  Deck  Dryer  Cars, 
Transfer  and  Dump  Cars,  Turntables, 
Switches  and  Trackage. 

The  Chase  Foundry  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  0. 


DRY  YOUR  CLAY 

- AT  LOW  COST—: - 

YOU  CAN  THEN  OPERATE  IN  ANY 

WEATHER  OR  SEASON. 

It  Assures  Uniform  Product. 

YOU  CAN  THEN  SCREEN  TO 
ELIMINATE  PEBBLES,  ETC. 

American  Process  Co. 

68  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORGE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  All  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of  Machinery  Used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


J5f”Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819, 1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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The  More  Knowledge;  The  BETTER  RESULTS 

It  is  obvious  that  the  more 
you  know  about  firing  con¬ 
ditions  in  your 

KILNS 


the  better  you  can  control 
the  burning  of  your  prod¬ 
uct.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  pyrometer  outfit 
which  will  enable  you  to 
secure  the  most  information 
for  the  money  is  the  most 
economical  outfit  to  pur- 

Catalog  No.  3242  , 

Eight  Records  on  One  Chart  Ciiase. 


Multiple  Record 

Recording  Pyrometers 

permit  the  recording  of  more  data  from  more  points  in  one 
kiln,  or  from  a  larger  number  of  kilns,  on  a  single  record 
chart  than  any  other  make  of  pyrometers. 

That  is  why  they  are  being  so  universally  adopted. 

Tell  us  how  many  kilns  you  fire  at  one  time,  and  we  will 
submit  a  proposition  that  will  delight  you. 


Tu/imvO 


r 


....  |NSTRU>1K>rr. 

T  11 


Your  Pocketbook 


and  that  of  every  other  belt 
user  is  one  thing1  to  which 
Gandy  Belts  make  a  strong  appeal.  And  it’s  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  cost  less  in  the  first  place,  but  because  their  per¬ 
manence  also  makes  them  a  profitable  investment  when  you 
figure  your  belt  expenses  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Men  in  practically  every  part  of  the  country  have  told  us 
that  Gandy  Belts  stand  up  to  the  strenuous  outdoor  work  re¬ 
quired  of  them  under  even  the  most  severe  conditions. 

Their  experience  (related  in  letters  we  can  send  you  if  you 
wish)  is  positive  proof  of  Gandy  quality. 

Yet 


The  Gandy  Belt 


costs  you  only  one- third  the  price  of  leather  and  25  per  cent, 
less  than  the  price  of  rubber  belting. 

If  the  belt  you  buy  hasn’t  the  Gandy  trademark,  it  isn’t 
a  Gandy.  It  is  costing  you  more  money  than  you  need  to 
pay,  yet  cannot  give  you  better  service. 

We  have  a  sample  of  the  belting  here  to  send  you,  together 
with  full  information  about  prices,  etc. 

Your  request  on  a  post  card  mailed  to  us  will  be  given 
immediate  attention. 


Thwing  Instrument  Company 

439  N.  5th  St.  Philadephia,  Pa. 


The  Gandy  Belting  Company 

749  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

New  York  Office,  36  Warren  St. 


The  World’s 
BEST 

Brich  Moulds 

Write  us. 

The  G.  B.  MLNTZ  CO.,  WallKill,  N.  Y. 


“OHIO”  ROLLED  EDGE  STEEL  BRICK  PALLET. 


Style  No.  8.  •  For  Rack  Cars. 

(Patented.) 


Made  from  No.  13,  14,  16  or  18  Gauge  Steel. 

-inch  Roll  running  full  length  and  across  ends. 
Either  Galvanized  or  Black  Steel.  The  lightest, 
strongest  and  most  rigid  Pallet  made. 


THE  OHIO  GALVANIZING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Niles,  Ohio 
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C/^7l  t/'-IVO  <$&&> 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN  BRICK  MACHINE  MF6.  CO. 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Get  Our  Big  Catalog. 


w  MODERN  CLAY¬ 
WORKING  ENGINEERS 


And  Builders 
of  Complete 


BRICK  MAK- 
ING  PLANTS 


For  Either 
Soft  or  Stiff-Mud 
Processes. 


Steam  Power 
50  Thousand 
Animal  Power 


We  Build  the 
Most  Complete 
Line  of  Yard 
Supplies  and 

CRUSHERS 


20  Thousand 


Relieves  many  angles  and  screens  all  the  clay 

ALL  THE  TIME. 

An  iron-clad  guarantee  with  every  one. 

1000  sold  since  1 896. 

DUNLAP  MFG.  CO. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 


—  '•  j 


CANVAS  BELTING 


The  stitching  twine  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  canvas,  and 
the  stitching  is  carefully  done  so  that  the  needles  never  break  the  fabric  of  the  canvas.  There  is 
strength  in  Sawyer  belts  because  there  is  strength  in  the  raw  materials. 

Sawyer  belts  are  especially  fitted  for  main  drives  in  Brick  Plants.  The  strength  is  there,  but 
there  is  also  the  quality  of  being  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  both  grit  and  moisture,  condi¬ 
tions  nearly  always  attendant  in  brick  work. 


SAWYER  BELTING  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BRANCHES 


Chicago  Rubber  Co... 

Day  Rubber  Co . 

Hubmark  Rubber  Co. 
Iroquois  Rubber  Co... 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Ohio  Rubber  Co . 

Omaha  Rubber  Co.... 
Pittsburgh  Rubber  Co 
Plant  Rubber  Co . . 


. Chicago,  III. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

...Milwaukee,  WIs. 

. Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

. . .  .Cleveland,  Ohio 
. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Omaha,  Neb. 

. . .  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


E.  B.  Plewes . Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can, 

Revere  Rubber  and  Supply  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo, 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Rochester . Rochester,  N.  Y 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  of  Syracuse . Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Sawyer  Belting  Co.,  253  Broadway. .  .New  York,  N.  Y, 

Mechanical  Rubber  Co . Baltimore,  Md, 

Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  U.  S.  Rubber  Co., 
of  California,  Los  Angeles;  Portland,  Ore.;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Seattle;  Spokane;  Tacoma. 


Main  Drive  Belt 
Efficiency 

An  efficient  belt  does  not  depend  on  mere 
assertions  of  quality.  The  quality  must  be 
there  and  in  extra  quantities  for  the  extra 
service  required. 

The  reason  Sawyer  belts  stand  up  on  main 
drives  is  because  there  is  strength  in  every  bit 
of  material  which  goes  into  them.  The  duck  is 
extra  heavy,  every  piece  is  tested  for  strength. 


~77-//r 
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The  Rich  ard  so  n=  Love  joy 
Engineering  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 

CERAMIC  ENGINEERS 
FACTORY  ARCHITECTS. 

Geological  Examinations  of  Properties, 

Clay  Testing. 

Investigations  of  Manufacturing  Propositions. 
Plants  designed. 

Construction  superintended. 

Operations  directed. 

Plans  for  Dryers,  Furnaces,  Kilns. 

Especial  attention  given  to  problems  in  Fuel 
Economy. 

Old  plants  remodeled  and  put  on  an  Economic 
Basis. 

New  Lines  of  Products  developed. 


Pamphlet  “CERAMIC  ENGINEERING”  Free. 


OUR  POIDOMETER 

is  a  machine  which  weighs  and  regulates 
the  flow  of  material  traveling  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  stream  over  a  conveyor.  It  is  built  very 
substantially  throughout,  free  from  delicate 
working  parts,  and  is  mounted  on  a  steel 
angle  frame,  complete  with  driving  machin¬ 
ery.  It  can  be  attached  to  a  hopper,  bin  or 
elevator  spout,  and  delivers  the  material  in 
any  predetermined  quantity  at  an  even -regu¬ 
lar  flow,  and  records  the  amount  handled, 
regardless  of  changes  in  specific  gravity, 
amount  of  moisture,  or  sizes  of  material. 

When  it  is  desired  to  unite  a  number  of 
different  materials,  there  is  placed  one  ma¬ 
chine  for  each  of  the  materials,  and  each 
machine  will  deliver  the  desired  proportions 
in  a  constant  stream  and  insure  an  even 
mixture. 


WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION  RELA¬ 
TIVE  TO  OUR  KILNS  AND  DRYERS. 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equipment  Go . 

TIFFIN  (Incorporated)  OHIO 
SEECO  SYSTEMS  SECURE  SUCCESS 


We  sell  the  highest  grade  of  drying  equipment  which 
brains,  coupled  with  experience,  can  produce. 

With  that  equipment  goes  the  knowledge,  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  a  lifetime,  of  proper  application  to  the  maze  of 
conditions  as  found  on  brickyards.  This  knowledge 
cannot  be  bought. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  some  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  brick  manufacturers  is  worthy  of  note. 

Can  you  afford  to  experiment? 

Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 


Manufacturers==Engineers 
417  South  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO 


Mention  Thi  Clay-Work ik. 
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ELWOOD 

PRESS 

£ 

Built  tor  Heavy  Duty. 
Always  Makes  Good. 

WE  ALSO  HANDLE  EVERYTHING 
USED  ON  A  BRICKYARD. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO. 


Sold  Also  by 

MANUFACTURERS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


20  W.  Jackson  Bivd.,  Chicago 


OUR  IMPROVED  CLAY  GATHERER 


Is  being  used  by  a  large  number 
of  brickmakers  and  all  say  with  it 
they  can  gather  clay  from  the  field 
at  one-half  the  cost  of  any  other 
method.  Capacity  one  yard. 

We  also  manufacture  a  Special 
Clay  Plow  and  by  using  the  two 
your  field  is  always  level,  well 
drained  and  free  from  holes. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  brickyard  supplies.  Write  us. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co. 

Boyle  and  Vandeventer  Aves,  -  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY 

and  Brickyard  Supplies 

Let  us  have  YOUR  ORDERS  for 
BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES. 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  and  can  make 
quick  delivery. 

Our  Prices  and  Supplies  Are  Right 
and  Will  Interest  You. 


Bottom  Dump  Car 
1J/2  and  2  yards  capacity 


Side  Dump  Car 
V/2  and  2  yards  capacity 


Double  Deck  Truck 
Solid  oak 


Machine  Moulds 
or  Hand  Moulds 


Barrow  Without  Springs 
Solid  oak 


Let  Us  Have 
Your  Inquiries. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


The 

Meco 

Single 

Roll 

Rock 

and 

Shale 

Crusher 


INDISPENSABLY  NECESSARY! 
DON’T  HESITATE!  ACT  NOW! 


Wonderful  Results! 
Surprisingly  Low  Price! 

Enormous  Capacity! 
Takes  One=Man  Pieces! 
Don’t  Clog! 

Astonishingly  small  labor 
and  power  requirements! 

Upkeep  Nil! 


NO  DRY  PAN,  WET  PAN,  HAMMER  PULVER¬ 
IZER,  ETC.,  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  IT! 


Get  particulars 
today  from 


The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Go.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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OPEN  LETTER 

Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers’  Association 

Anuual  Convention 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 

NEW  LELAND  HOTEL,  February  8,  9,  10,  1915 

ATTENTION,  MR.  CLAYWORKER: 

The  earnest  support  of  the  SPRINGFIELD  COMMERCIAL 
ASSOCIATION  and  of  the  clay  men  in  Springfield  along  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  DR.  CONVERSE,  a  veteran  clay  man  of  that  locality, 
assures  us  of  a  cordial  welcome  to  their  city  and  with  a  good  attend¬ 
ance,  we  can  make  this  the  best  meeting  ever. 

We  will  count  on  YOU  to  make  this  YOUR  convention. 
Mark  the  date  on  your  calendar  NOW • 

Bring  cost  data  so  that  we  can  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  COST 
ACCOUNTING,  a  very  important  and  vital  proposition  in  which  every 
clay  man  should  be  interested.  Also  bring  data  on  drying,  burning, 
selling,  or  upon  any  other  subject,  so  that  we  can  have  practical  dis¬ 
cussions  and  find  solutions  for  our  troubles.  You  can  only  get  out  of 
anything  what  you  put  into  it. 

Make  This  Your  Convention 

A.  E.  HUCKINS,  Secretary,  Urbana,  Ill. 


RROGRA.M  WIUU  A.RREA.R  JLA.TBR 
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More  Bricks  and  Better  Prices. 


In  times  of  War  or  in  Peace,  ask  any  Clayworker  what  you  can  do  for  him,  and  his  reply 
will  be,  “Give  us  more  demand  for  bricks  and  less  price  cutting.” 

Since  Demand  and  Price  go  hand  in  hand,  any  effort  to  improve  the  former  will  help  the 
latter. 

Then  why  not  go  to  work  upon  the  demand  first?  Livable  prices  will  follow  as  ceitainly 
as  the  proverbial  sheeps’  tails. 

The  American  public  will  not  instantly  shake  off  its  century-old  habit  of  building  of  wood 
and  jump  to  SAFE  construction.  It  must  be  taken  by  the  hand  and  led  into  the  new  order  of 

things. 

Laudable  as  is  the  brickman’s  effort  in  this  direction,  the  dear  public  will  say:  “Oh  !  you 
are  simply  trying  to  sell  me  bricks.” 

The  Leader,  to  succeed,  must  have  no  bricks  or  cement  or  metal  concealed  about  his  per¬ 
son.  His  must  be  a  disinterested  and  unselfish  attitude. 

And  that  is  exactly  the  status  of  the  SOCIETY  ADVOCATING  FIRE  ELIMINA¬ 
TION.  The  S.  A.  F.  E.  is  an  organized,  national  movement  for  SAFETY  FIRST  in  build¬ 
ing.  It  combines  in  its  support,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  countiy,  the  clay, 
cement,  metal,  stone  and  all  other  interests  concerned  in  permanent  building  construction. 
The  S.  A.  F.  E.  has  nothing  to  sell.  It  does  not  further  the  interest  of  any  one  material,  but 
it  is  educating  the  prospective  builder,  through  publicity  and  an  aggressive  effort,  to  use  ma¬ 
terials  that  will  not  burn. 

There  must  be  some  sentiment  for  SAFE  building  before  there  will  be  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  the  permanent  materials. 

Will  you  co-operate  in  this  effort?  Write  today  and  let  us  know  you  are  interested  and 
we  will  tell  you  how  you  may  help  yourself  and  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  new  era  in  building 
when  SAFETY  will  be  the  first  consideration. 

Society  Advocating  Fire  Elimination 

R.  P.  Stoddard,  Secretary 

Leader-News  Building  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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TURN  FAILURE  INTO  SUCCESS 

With  The  Wonder  Machine. 


A  Machine  of  Large  Capacity.  Unequaled  in 

R.ecord  of  Durability. 


The  Big  Wonder  BricK  and  Tile  Machine 


We  also  maKe  Side=Cut  BricK  Cutters,  Clay  Crushers, 
Dry  Pans,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Granulators  and  Cor* 
rugated  and  Smooth  Roll  Crushers. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices, 

THE  WALLACE  MFG.  CO. 

FRANKFORT,  IND. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 
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EARNING  CAPACITY. 

The  thing  which  gives  value  to  any  machine  is  its  earning  capacity.  I  he  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  brick  machinery  depends  as  much  on  strength  and  thorough  con¬ 
struction  as  anything.  Most  brickmakers  have  learned  this  in  the  expensive  School 
of  Experience.  When  a  machine  is  broken  down  its  earning  capacity  and  its  value 
is  gone.  Continued  results,  therefore,  determine  the  economic  value  of  a  machine, 
rather  than  first  cost.  On  this  basis  “New  Haven”  Machines  have  proven  to  be 
the  least  expensive  on  the  market. 


“New  Haven”  Vertical  Brick  Machine. 

Because  of  their  simplicity,  unusual  strength,  and  excellent  construction,  New 
Haven”  Vertical  Brick  Machines  are  seldom  out  of  repair,  and  hence  earn  more  and 
are  much  more  valuable  to  their  owners  than  the  light  weight  affairs  that  bieak  so 
often.  They  do  better  work  than  is  possible  with  less  powerful  machines.  It  will 
pay  any  prospective  buyer  to  think  seriously  about  this  matter  of  earning  capacity, 
and  look  into  the  merits  of  the  “New  Haven”  Machine  from  that  point  of  view. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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This  Machine  Requires  Only  About 
2  h.p.  to  Operate  Full  Load. 


The  Feed  is  so  Regulated  That  it  Does 
Not  Vary  10  Brick  per  Hour. 


The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  or  Mixer, 


Capacity  10,000  to  100,000  per  day 

It  is  the  acme  of  economy.  It  insures  regularity  of  feed.  Quantity 
will  by  raising  or  lowering  end  feed  gate  or  by  increasing  or  lessening  sp 

EVENTUALLY,  WHY  NOT  NOW? 


While  on  the  Question  of  Saving 

“The  Marion  Way" 

For  a  Marion  Flue  Boiler  Makes  the  Fireman  Rather 
Clean  the  Flues  Than  Burn  Coal. 

It’s  up  to  YOU!! 

Marion  Machine,  Foundry  &  Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Indiana 

Chicago  Office,  Monadnock  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  156 
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THE  HUNDREDS  OF  STEELE  END  CUTTERS  IN 
USE  FOR  YEARS  HAVE  PROVED  THEIR 
SUPERIORITY  BEYOND  A  DOUBT. 

In  addition  to  the  many  plants  we  are  putting  in  we  have  installed 
this  Cutter  in  many  plants  using  other  Machines.  Among  the  plants  re¬ 
cently  equipped  are  some  of  the  larger  plants  of  Columbus,  Macon  and 
Augusta. 

The  wires  are  controlled  by  Irregular  Gears  which  make  a  straight 
cut  and  wear  very  little.  They  CUT  ON  EDGE,  causing  less  strain  on  the 
wires,  and  leave  one  face  with  sharp  corners,  suitable  for  face  brick.  This 
eliminates  edger.  It  will  of  course  cut  flat  also.  It  has  capacity  above  the 
largest  machine  made. 

When  we  claim  this  is  the  most  satisfactory  Cutter  made  we  are  only 
claiming  what  experience  has  proved  and  is  generally  conceded.  Won’t  it 
pay  you  to  cut  your  brick  straight? 

J.  C.  STEELE.  <3  SONS  : :  Statesville,  N.  C. 
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DIVIDENDS 

WILL  SURELY  BE  THE  REWARD  OF  THE  COMPANIES  WHO  DE¬ 
CIDE  TO  INSTALL  THE  POWELL  PATENTED  SHALE  PLANER. 

These  machines  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  months,  and  then  pay 
big  returns. 


Coffeyville,  Kansas,  Feb.  26,  1914. 
Arbuckle  &  Company, 

Rushville,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

It  has  always  been  our  motto,  if  we  buy  a  machine 
and  it  proves  satisfactory  to  let  the  parties  from 
whom  we  bought  it,  know  it.  If  it  does  not  prove 
good  and  is  not  satisfactory,  we  generally  let  them 
know  it  also,  in  either  case  it  ought  to  benefit  the 
parties  producing  the  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Powell  Shale  Planer  which 
you  installed  for  us  some  six  or  eight  months  ago,  we 
are  pleased  to  give  the  following  report: 

We  have  used  this  Planer  almost  continuously 
since  it  was  installed  and  believe  we  can  safely  say 
the  Powell  Shale  Planer  is  revolutionizing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  “getting  up”  shale.  Our  shale  is  rather  harder 
than  the  average  shale  used  for  brick  and  tile. 

One  man  handles  the  machine  and  has  no  difficulty 
in  providing  100  tons  of  shale  per  day.  We  are  using 
a  General  Electric  Motor,  which  furnishes  us  plenty 
of  power. 

Shale  gotten  up  with  this  Planer  is  nearly  half 
ground,  so  that  the  grinding  capacity  does  not  need 
to  be  near  as  large  as  though  it  was  brought  in  in 
the  regular  way,  neither  is  it  near  so  hard  on  a  Dry 
Pan  as  very  few  pieces  go  into  the  pan  larger  than 
an  ordinary  size  tea  cup.  We  are  using  one  man  at 
the  Planer,  one  man  at  the  Pan,  and  we  count  half  a 
man  at  the  hoist  (the  hoist  man  puts  in  half  his  time 
at  other  work).  If  you  wish  to  refer  anyone  to  us  as 
to  the  good  qualities  of  this  machine  you  are  at  per¬ 
fect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DENISON  CLAY  CO. 

J.  F.  Denison,  President. 


Aside  from  the  remarkable  saving*  in  labor  cost,  don’t  overlook  the 
advantage  of  a  finely  cut  up  and  perfectly  mixed  Shale  or  Clay. 

Don’t  put  off  equipping  your  plant  with  this  machine. 


Delay  means  more  useless  waste. 

The  Powell  Patented  Shale  and  Clay  Planer  is  an  investment  of  as¬ 
sured  Dividends. 

ARBUCKLE  &  COMPANY 


RUSHVILLE, 


INDIANA 
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CLAY  CRUSHERS 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Crushers.  We  build  all  Rinds  and 
sizes— Conical  ,  Straight,  and  Beaded  Roll  Crushers,  Com= 
pound  Crushers,  Disintegrators  and  Dry  Pans. 

We  make  the  rolls  with  removable  shells  and  we  make 
the  shells  of  a  special  hard  and  durable  material,  which 
compared  on  a  basis  of  cost,  outwears  manganese  steel  or 
anything  else. 


We  also  build 


*But  Crushers  are  only  a  small  part  of  our  line 

BricR  Machines,  Drain  Tile  Machines,  Automatic  Cutters, 
Pug  Mills,  Granulators,  Hoists,  Conveyors,  Etc. 

GET  OVK.  COMPLETE  CATALOG. 


Tecumseh,  Mich 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  DEMAND  OF  BUSINESS  MEN. 

THE  FULFILLMENT  OF  THIS 
DEMAND  IS  IN 


The  Raymond  Producer  Gas  Fired 


Continuous  Kiln 

Which  cuts  your  fuel  bill  in  two  and  then  some.  You  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  this  fact.  Concentration  of  fuel  at  one  point,  perfect  con¬ 
trol  and  uniformity  of  the  combustion  temperature,  together  with  sim¬ 
plicity  of  operation,  places  this  kiln  in  a  class  by  itself.  You  surely 
must  be  interested  in  economy,  such  as  we  offer  to  you,  so  write  to 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  Clayworhing  Machinery 

in  the  World 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 
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“EFFICIENCY!” 

THE  WORD  AROUND  WHICH  OUR 
DRYER  CARS  ARE  BUILT 


CAR  “G” 

Is  no  exception,  but  rather  an  improvement  to  the  rule.  The  ideal 
car  for  the  stiff  mud  man.  Note  the  hinged  upper  deck  with  an  at¬ 
tached  prop,  which  is  handy  and  can  not  slip  or  get  lost;  the  easily 
removed  upper  deck,  though  hinged. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company 

The  Largest  Exclusive  Builders  of  ClayworKing  Machinery 

in  the  World 

Dayton  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 
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Model  QC  Auger  Brick  Machine==Fig.  301  *  j  | 

A  powerful  quick-repair  machine  with  every  feature  that  the  Mechanic- 
Brickmaker  appreciates — Detachable  Thrust  Bearing;  Internal  and  External 
Lubrication;  Only  two  gears  to  wear;  Only  two  shafts  to  align;  No  fast-running 
gears. 


Model  P18  Pug  Mill==Fig.  348 


A  Pug  Mill  that  prepares  the  material. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  COMPANY,  140  South  St.,  Galion,  Ohio 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 
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For 

Sixty-Three 
Years 
The  Name 


ESTABLISHED  1851 


Has  stood  for  all 
that  is  best  in 
Power  Plant 
Equipment, 
Crushing  and 
Mixing  Machinery 


There  are  more  Frost  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  being  operated  success¬ 
fully  in  all  parts  of  the  World  than  any  other  similar  machine. 


WHY!  Because  their  capacity  is  greater  and  the  cost 
of  upkeep,  due  to  natural  wear,  is  less.  They  ALWAYS  give 
satisfaction.  Write  us  for  descriptive  matter. 


M 
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We  also  manufacture 
a  complete  line  of 
Boilers  for  all 
Pressures,  Side  and 
Center  Cranh  Throt¬ 
tling  and  Automatic 
Engines,  Feed  Water 
Heaters,  TanRs,  Air 
Receivers  and 
other  power  plant 
equipment. 


Send  for  'Bulletins . 


Works  at 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  Co. 

Sales  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 

Cable  Address,  “FROSTMANCO,”  Chicago. 
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The  Fate 

Qualify  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


SPECIAL  PREMIER  HOLLOW  WARE  MACHINE 


is  a  dear  teacher.”  Wise  is  the  man  who  profits  by  the  experience  of  others. 
When  you  are  having  trouble  in  making  the  amount  or  quality  of  hollow 
ware  that  you  would  like  to  make — be  the  wise  man  and  invest  in  one  of  the  above  machines  because 
of  what  so  many  other  people  have  found  it  would  do  for  them. 


Let’s  Not  Talk  War,  but  leave  that  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  it — instead  Let’s  Talk  Business. 
Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  your  plant  for  the  handling  of  the  deluge  of  orders  that  is  certain  to  come 
to  the  Clayworker  in  the  near  future.  A  telegram  or  post  card  will  bring  you  full  information  in  regard 
to  any  part  of  our  large  and  improved  line  of  Clayworking  Equipment — machines,  cutters,  dry  pans, 
crushers,  disintegrators,  conveyors,  elevators,  locomotives,  or  whatever  you  are  interested  in. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgway,  Representative 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Sales  Agent 


THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN 
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The  Fate 

Quality  hinges  on  two  things — mechanical 
perfection  and  the  best  material. 


Quality 

These  factors  enter  into  the  product  of 
the  House  of  Fate. 


AUTOMATIC  TABLE  FOR  CUTTING  CURVED  SILO  BLOCKS. 


The  above  table  is  designed  for  curving  Silo  Blocks  to  any  desired  radius  for  different  sized  silos 
and  then  cutting  them  on  an  angle,  which  permits  of  practically  even  mortar  joints  and  makes  a 

very  substantial  wall. 


Platens  with  the  desired  curve  are  provided,  also  a  special  roller  to  make  the  column  of  clay  con¬ 
form  to  this  curve  before  it  is  cut.  Slanting  standards,  or  guides,  and  our  new  cam  reel,  which  holds 
each  cutter  arm  in  position  against  its  standard,  insure  a  positive  angle  cut  of  the  curved  blocks. 

Each  block  is  exactly  like  each  other  but  every  alternate  one  comes  from  the  table  with  the  con¬ 
vex  side  or  the  concave  side  uppermost.  When  desired  this  table  can  be  equipped  with  our  friction 
driving  arrangement,  which  makes  an  ideal  outfit  for  the  above  purpose. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company 

Plymouth,  Ohio 

Western  Office,  604  Blake-McFall  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.,  S.  Geijsbeek 
Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  Jas.  A.  Ridgway,  Representative 

THE  JUSTICE  RADIATED  HEAT  DRYER— SUCCESSFUL  RESULTS  ALWAYS  CERTAIN. 
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REDUCE  YOUR 
HANDLING 
COSTS  by  the 
Purchase  of 
Efficient  Equipment 


No.  1205 

Triple  Deck  Dryer  Car  supplied  -with 
"  '  *  x>d  r 


or  without  decks  of  wood  or  steeL 


ATLAS 
High  Efficiency 


Cars  and 


RocKer  Side  Dump  Car 

Electric  Locomotives  car  made  for  loading  with 

steam  shovel. 


MOLDS  MOLDS  MOLDS 

Of  Every  Description 


Machine  and  Hand  Brick  Molds 
Built  of  Air  Dried  Stock. 


will  meet  your 
requirements. 
Let  us  send  you 
catalogue  and 
quote  prices. 


Storage  Battery  Locomotive  for  general  use. 

THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  D 

1189  Marquette  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


You  can’t  buy  a  better  brick  mold. 
The  price  is  reasonably  low. 


I  have  made  a  lifetime  study  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  brick  molds. 


Write  for  catalog  and  detailed  in¬ 
formation. 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Successor  to 
S.  K.  Fletcher 
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LAKEWOOD  LINE  CARS 
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LAKEWOOD  NO.  166. 


Dryer  Cars 
Rack  Cars 
Dump  Cars 

Our  No.  166  car  was  designed  to  com¬ 
bine  strength  and  rigidity  with  lightness, 
thereby  building  a  light  running  car,  yet 
strong  enough  to  withstand  hard  usage. 
See  it  before  buying. 


The  LaKewood  Engineering  Company 

(. Formerly  The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.)  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Chicago:  555  W.  Quincy  St.  Pittsburgh:  1230  Fulton  Bldg. 

New  York:  30  Church  St.,  Room  802 
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